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potassium and silver sulphates are fused together thev freeze to a 
but no definite compound was isolated. ^ ^ 
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crystalline mass. 



Fig. 20. — Binary System Fig. 21. — Binary System 

LiaSOi— AgjS 04 . Na.SO*— Ag 2 S 04 . 


Fig. 22 . — Binaxy System 
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PREFACE 

I HAVE been very pleased with the general reception which the first two 
volumes have received. The present volume includes copper, silver, gold, 
and the alkaline earths. The radium and actinium families will appear 
at the beginning of Yolume IV. The history of the atomic theory in 
the first volume carried the evolution of the atom concept up to, and 
prepared the way for, the introduction of the developflKqts which followed 
the interest awakened by the discovery of the X-rays a^;;;dioactivity. 
This subject is also included in the chapters associated with radium. 

Stoke-on-Trent, 

November ^ 1922 . 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


aq. = aqueous 

atm. = atmospheric or atmosphere(s) 
at. vol. = atomic volume(s) 
at. wt. = atomic weight(s) 

T° or = absolute degrees of temperature 
b.p. = boiliug point(s) 

6® = centigrade degrees of temperature 
coeff, = coefficient 

cone. = concentrated or concentration 

dil. = dilute 

eq, = equivalent(s) 

f.p. = freezing point(s) 

m,p. = melting point(s) 

mol(s) =ig’^am-molecule(s) 

'' ' 1 gram- molecular 

mol. ht, = molecular ]ieat(s) 
mol. vol. = molecular Tolume(3) 
mol. wi, = molecular weight(8) 


Bat. = saturated 

Boln. = solution(s) 

sp. gr. = Bpecific gravity (gravities) 


Bp. vol. =* specific volume{s) 
temp. = temperature{s) 
vap. = vapour 

The use of triangular diagrams for representing the’ properties of three-component 
systems was suggested by G. 0. Stokes [Pm. Boy. Soc., 49. 174, 1891). The method was 
immediately taken up in many directions and it has proved of great value. With praotioe it 
becomes as useful for representing the properties of ternary mixtures as squared paper is for 
binary mixtures, The principle of triangular diagrams is based on the fact that in an equi- 
lateral triangle the sum of the peipendiculai distances of any point from tire three sides is 
a constant, Given any three substances i, B, and C, the cornposition of any possible 
combination of these can he represented by a point in or on the triangle; ' The apices of the 
' ix ‘ ■ 
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triangle represent the single components A, B, and C, the sides of the triangle represent binary 
mixtures of A and B, B and C, or G and A ; and points within the triangle ternary mixture. 
The compositions of the mixtures can he represented in percentages, or referred to unity, 10, 
etc. In Fig, 1, pure A will be represented by a point at the apex marked A. If 100 be the 




standard of reference, the point A represents 100 per cent, of A and nothing else; mixtures 
containing 80 per cent, of A are represented by a point on the line 88, 00 per cent, of A by a 
point on the line 66, etc. Similarly with B and C-Figs. 3 and 2 respectively. Combine 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 into one diagram by superposition, and Fig. 4 results. Any point in this 



Fig, 4.— Standard Beference. Triangle. 


aiagtam, Fig, 4, thus represents a ternarj’ mixture. For instance, the point M renresenta a 
mixture conUming 20 per cent, of A, 20 per cent, of B, and 60 per ^ent. of 0. ^ * 



CHAPTER XXI 

COPPER 

§ 1. The History of Copper 

Copper was one of the earliest metals discovered by man, and this long before the 
histories of ancient peoples were inscribed on papyri, or engraved on stone pillars ; 
Genesis (4. 22) states that Tubal-cain — 3870 B.c. — was an artificer in brass, although 
there is some uncertainty whether the original term means copper or bronze. The 
translators of the Bible did not understand the distinction these terms bear in 
metallurgy, and they were used synonymously — ^the translations “ brass is molten 
out of stone {Job, 28. 2) and “ out of the hills thou mayest dig brass ’’ {DeuL, 8. 9), 
obviously refer to the metal or ore of copper, and not to brass. There is, indeed, 
nothing to show that what is now understood as brass was known in scriptural 
times, for zinc, an essential constituent of that aEoy, was discovered at a much later 
period. Bronze, the copper-tin alloy, was known. A button, bead, and piece of 
wire, all made of copper, are reputed to have been found in the tomb of one of the 
earlier kings of Egypt — 4400 b.c. Excavations among the remains of the ancient 
Phoenician, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian civdizations ^ have furnished a 
multitude of copper and bronze relics — ^the latter usually containing from 10 to 14 
per cent, of tin. The ancient bronze ornaments contain various proportions of 
copper and tin, and a few show the presence of lead, or of lead and iron. Bronze 
objects dating back to 3000 b.c, are known.^ The numbers indicated in Table I 
represent analyses of some old bronzes : 


Table I, — ^Analyses of Ancient Bronzes. 


Bronze. 

Date. 

Copper, 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron, j 

Arsenic. 

Antimony. 

Cobalt; or 
Nickel. 

Nineveh cup , 

1000 B.o. 

80-84 

18-37 

0*43 

0-16 





1-22 

Greek vase 

330 B.c. 

81-76 

10-07 

6-25 

0-15 

— 

— 

— 

Statuette of Osiris , 

300 B.O. 

76-83 

11-33 

11-70 

tr 

0-11 

0-13 

*— 

Assyrian figure 

(?) 

86-07 

5-33 

8-48 

0-75 





A rod found at Meddm in Egypt is claimed to be the earliest specimen of bronze, 
and it is reputed to date from 3700 B.c. It contains 91 per cent, of tin, 89-8 per 
cent, of copper, and a little arsenic. According to M. Berthelot,® some of the old 
Egyptian relics formerly thought to be bronze, are made of copper, and in Meso- 
potamia, about 4000 b,c., virtually pure copper was worked, and statuettes dating 
from about 2600 B.c., consisting of copper or of copper with small amormts of tin, 
have been ionnA.—e,g, the bronze statuette of Gude. Analyses of certain relics of 
the Mycensean age — ^that is, the period described in the poems of Hesiod and Horner, 
perhaps 1000 B.c, — show that they consisted largely of copper unalloyed with tin,^ 
as illustrated in Table II. It is stated in the Iliad, that Achilles’ shield was made of 
tin, gold, silver, and chalcos, which latter may have been copper, but more probably 
bi;onze. We are also told that at the Battle of Marathon, 490 b.o,, the Persians 
were armed with bronze swords and spears, and the Greek victors are said to have 
been more pleased with these captured implements of war than they were with any 
yoL. ra, ' I ' ^ ^ 
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of tlieir other prizes. According to J. G. Wilkinson, the early bronze tools found 
in the dehris of the ancient peoples, show that the bronze they employed was 
superior for the manufacture .of cutting tools, to the bronze produced at the present 
day. 


Table II. — ^Analyses op so-called Ancient Bronzes. 


Copper. 

Date. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Bismuth. 

Arsenic. 

Colnlt ar.tl 
Aickel. 

Egyptian dagger 

4500 B.c. 

99-53 

nil 

tr ! 

o-os 

nil 


nil 

Egyptian knife 

1500 B.c. 

96-65 

0-03 

0-03 i 

]*J8 

0-44 

0-Sl 

0-26 

Nails (Mycenaean) 

1000 B.c. 

99-53 

— 

0-27 I 

0-20 

— 

— 



It has been said that the Chinese book, Shoo-Kmg, about 2500 b.c. 


— wwv..«. KfUXJJXy KJ HUU- Mi. 0! j CbUUUU JJUKJKJ lllCntlOnS 

copper, and later records show that the kings Yu and Chun, who reigned about 
2200 B.C., caused nine bronze vases to be cast, and maps of the nine provinces of 
the^ Empire to be engraved upon them. However, but little is known of archaeo- 
logical^ exploration in China because the examination of ancient burial sites is 
prohibited by the ^verninent, and opposed by the people. M. Chikashige has 
analyzed some ancient Chinese and Korean bronze objects, coins, etc. He said 
that brass articles are not so antique as bronze, and that the former date from 
the beginning of the Sung dynasty, about the tenth century. 

The Sanscrit word ayas, the Latin oes, the Gothic aiz, the German erz, and the 
English ore, are all of A^an origin, and have been taken to show that the Aryans 
were acquamted with either copper or bronze. The terms were afterwards used 
to denote copper, brass, or bronze.^t Even so late as Pliny (c. 75 a.d.), these three 
substances were co^used by the one term. From philological and archmological 
reMons, it is probable that the primitive Aryans had not reached the Iron Age • 
and there is no ^an word for tin, an essential constituent of bronze, for ko 
Greek /cao-o-trepos M said to be derived from the Assyrian kasazitirra, which in turn 
comes &om the Accadian id-kasdura. Consequently, it is thought that ayas, aes, 
or azz IS primitive and otiginaUy meant copper. The Greeks, who were among 
the most advanced of the_^an nations, seem to have been ignorant of copper 
when visited by the early Phcenician traders. The Greek term xoAko's for copper 
or bronze IS not of Aryan origin. Just as the Latin aes cuprium — ^the origin of the 
termcuprium o' coppery derived from the name of Cyprus, having been originally 
m jprwm giat is, Cyprian copper or bronze), so the Greek may ho 

derived from the name of the town Chalcis in Euboea. In confirmation of the 
supstion of the pMologists,that a Copper Age preceded that of bronze, soL of 

£SoW,5r^°® like the celts of the Stone Age. 

^cJiasoiogical discoveries m India, Austria, Huna^arv France Tffliv n-n/? 

Stona^anry^^* * Copper Age, about 4000 B.c., came intermkiate^ between^the 
Stone and Bronze Ages. In Britain, however, this is not the caS because the 
evidence shorn that bronze was the first meta^ known to tlds island and that it 
w^ mtroduced by traders from Gaul. In America, to“ uSis&rbeen It ! 

mouni^ showing that a prehistoric race prior to the Indiana 

geld or silver E considered to be far more valuable than 

South America- and J E T?° Copper and Bronze Ages in 

: S k nriii?; According to ¥. Gow- 

of o4r era, the Japanese had acqS^a ^ P centuries 

copper far in advance of that if ™ ■ P^pn^ation and workiim of 

a, I, on Ag., o, „,n in foiST “V rfte tie 

ieeordmsto lMote. ,e. 30 AC.), tte NnlUn e„d Kthi^i^ mine, kept Bgtpt 
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so plentifully supplied with copper at the time of the Pharaohs that this metal or 
bronze was used in making domestic furniture, chariots, swords, arrow tips, etc. 
According to M. Berthelot,® the oldest known copper mine associated with the 
smelting of copper occurs in the Sinai Peninsula, and workings there have been 
traced back to 4300 B.c. The remains of a copper foundry dating back to 1300 B.c. 
have been found at Tel-el-Sifr (South Chaldea). The island of Cyprus seems to 
have produced copper from about 3000 B.c., and its copper mines passed 
successively under the dominion of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Persians, and the Romans. 

The bronze objects found in Cyprus have from 2 to 4 per cent, of tin, but no 
tin has been found on the island. W. Gowland ^ beheves that the early bronze 
was obtained by smelting stanniferous copper ores, and although this might possibly 
have been the case in Western Europe, the absence of tin in the copper mines of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and India, does not support this view, but rather indicates 
that the ancient bronzes were made from tin and copper mined or smelted inde- 
pendently. The remains of Roman mines in Egypt, Cyprus, Central Europe, 
the Spanish Peninsula, and Britain show evidence of the roasting and smelting of 
sulphide ores. A comparison of C. N. Otin’s analyses of various prehistoric 
articles of copper, and of copper-tin from Rumania, with analyses of various Roman 
vessels, showed that the Rumanian articles were made from local ores, and that 
they could smelt copper almost as well as the Romans. In Germany, copper mining 
began at Rammelsberg (Harz) about 968 a.d., and at Hettstedt in the Mansfeld 
district (Harz) about 1199. Although the Romans obtained copper from Anglesey 
during their occupation of Britain, very Httle copper was mined in England 
in the Middle Ages. In 1694, copper was imported from Sweden for British 
coinage, since the Cornish copper was considered of little value. In 1564, Queen 
Elizabeth granted mining concessions to T. Thurland and D. Hochstetter, who 
formed companies for mining copper, and German miners worked at Coniston 
(near Keswick), St. Just (Cornwall), Keath (Wales), Ecton (Staffordshire), and 
elsewhere. The* dates 12 of the opening of smelteries in ’Wales are Neath (1584), 
Melincrethyn (1695), Tailbach (1727), Swansea (1717), Penclawdd (1800), Llanelly 
(1805), Loaghor (1809), Hafod (1810), Cwmavan (1837), and Pembrey (1846). 
Copper was mined in Connecticut in America in 1709, and later in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Montana, California, etc. Native copper was discovered in Lake 
Superior about 1840, but copper mining was not established there until about 1850. 

The remains of primitive smelting furnaces show that the copper ore was probably 
placed on charcoal in shallow pits in the ground, and rude copper cakes 8 to 10 
inches' in diameter were obtained during the cooling of the metal at the bottom 
of the pit. Egyptian pictures also show furnaces worked (with forced draught) 
first by blowpipe (perhaps about 2000 B.c.), and later by bellows (about 1500 b.c.). 
There are references to copper in Plato’s TimcBits (c. 360 B.c.), in Aristotle’s Genera- 
tion and Corruption (c. 350 b.c.), in the spurious work On Marvels^ and in numerous 
other early writings. In the third century B.c., Theophrastus, in his IIcpl Xlvpog 
(c. 31b B.C.), first described green and blue copper minerals ; and in his De materia 
medicot {c.' 75 A.D.),.Dioscorides used the Latinized Greek terms chaloitis, mi$y^ sory, 
and melanteria — ohalcilis appears to have referred to a partially weathered copper 
pyrite ; and melanteria to copper sulphate ; while sory was a blackish stone impreg- 
nated with both copper and iron sulphates ; and misy appears to have been a 
yellow earth likewise impregnated with the sulphate. Pliny, in his Eistoria naturalis 
{c, 77 A.D.), gave the same list as Dioscorides, but he seems to have been somewhat 
confused between chrysocoUa and chalcitis. Dioscorides also described a furnace 
for the smelting of copper. 

In the latter hah of the eleventh century, Rugerus or Theophilus gave a 
description of copper smelting and refining : 

The ore employed is of a green colour and mixed with lead. A pile of ore is burned 
after the manner of lime, whereby the colour is not changed, but the stoheioses its hardness 
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whereby it can be broken up. Coals are placed in the furnace, then the bruised and roasted 
ore, agwn coal, and ore ane-w until the furnace is charged. Iho bellows are then applied, 
and when the stone has commenced to liquefy, the lead flows out through some smah 
cavities, and the copper remains within. When this has been blown on for a very long 
time, and cooled, it is taken out ; and another charge is agam placed in the furnace after 
the same order. 


Theophilus also described the construction of the furnace. In 1540, V. Biringuccio 
outlined the process of roasting, smelting, and pole-refining employed in baxony , 
and fourteen years later, G. Agricola gave a description of various copper ores, and 
of the roasting, smelting, liquation, and refining of copper, which showed clearly 
the methods employed in the sixteenth century. 

The alchemists of the Middle Ages symbolized copper by the looking-glass of 
Venus — vide 1. 1, 1 and 8. The deposition of copper which occurs when a ])iece 
of iron is immersed in a soln. of copper salt was cited by Paracelsus, in his 
tract De tinctura pJiysicorum (c. 1520), as a proof of the transmutation of iron into 
copper, and G. W. Wedel (1715) and J. A. Stiller (1685) seem to have held similar 
views, although J. B. van Helmont (c. 1640) rightly surnaised that the copj)er 
already existed in the soln., for he stated that when a metal is dissolved in an acid 
it is not essentially changed, for it can be recovered from the solvent. This hypo- 
thesis was established by B. Boyle about 1675,^^ when he showed that this solvent 
permits the copper to be precipitated in order to take up the precipitating metal 
iron or zinc. 
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§ 2 . The Occurrence of Copper 

An ore is a metalliferous mineral or aggregate of metalliferous minerals, mixed 
with inore or less gangue, and contains a metal (or metals) which has found a 
recognized application in the industries, and which occurs naturally in sufficient 
abundance to be of commercial importance. The gangue is the matrix of minerals 
associated with the mineral containing the metal to be extracted. The nature and 
character of the gangue usually determines the details of the ore-dressing and 
metallurgical treatment to which the ore is subjected in the extraction of the metal. ^ 
Copper ores are rather widely distributed, and are found in nearly every country. 
The occurrence of copper is considered by T. Carnelley ^ to agree with its position 
in the periodic table. The chief deposits are indicated on the map, Fig. 1. The 
copper minerals are far more numerous and represent a wider range of composition 



Fig. 1. — ^The Geographical Distribution of the Chief Deposits of Copper Ores. 


than those of silver, to be afterwards described. The oxidized ores of copper are 
very numerous, those of silver are virtually non-existent. Copper occurs as metal, 
in various forms of sulphide, arsenide, antimonide, halides, etc., and also oxidized, 
as oxide, silicate, sulphate, phosphate, arsenate, carbonate, nitrate, oxychloride, etc- 

The United States of America is the largest producer, and the deposits are mainly 
about the Roclsy Mountains and Sierra Nevada ; about Lake Superior ; and about the 
Atlantic coast beds — ^Michigan, Montana, Arizona, California, Utah, Colorado, and 
Tennessee. The Anaconda mine (Butte, Montana) is said to have been the most productive 
on record ; it is famous for its veins of rich secondary sulphides. The Arizona ores are 
low-grade porphyries ; the Michigan ores are unique deposits of the native metal ; the Utah 
ore is an altered siliceous porphyry containing small grains of copper minerals distributed 
throughout the mass. The Tennessee deposits are pyritically smelted and the flue gases 
are used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. There are important deposits in Mexico, 
Canada — Sudbury and British Columbia — and Newfoundland. Chile is stated to have 
probably two thousand mines regularly or intermittently worked. The average yield of 
each is not stated. The mine at Chuquicamata is very rich, yielding the oxidized mineral, 
brochantite, CuS 04 . 3 Cu{OH) 2 ? ©to. The deposits were worked by the aborigines befpro 
the Spanish conquest. Smaller deposits occur in Beru, Bolivia, Argentina, and Venezuela, 

Many of the copper mines of Europe have been worked since the days preceding the 
Jiloman Empire ; several of the old mines are exhausted ; others abandoned because 
unprofitable. Some of the mines most productive to-day are the oldest. Tb© most 
important mines in Europe .occur in the district about Huelva, extending into Spain and 
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Portugal, where the Bio Tinto Co. alone produced 30,000 tons in 1890. These mines were 
workS manv centuries by the Bomans. The German deposits are mainly located about 
Mansfeld (Bhenish Prussia) ; they have been worked continuously for a thousand years, 
and are estimaCed to have an equally long life ahead of them. The more important Russian 
deposits occur in the Urals. In Great Britain, the mines of Cornwall havo been worked for 
a long time, but the yield is not very large ; there are also deposits at Aldcrley Edge 
(Cheshire), Anglesey, etc. In Ireland, copper ore is mined in Cork, Tipperary, and Wicklow. 
Many districts in Africa have important deposits of copper. Some have been worked by 
the natives for centuries. There are mines in Rhodesia, Cape Colony, Congo I reo State, etc. 
The mines of Ramaqualand are the most important. There are large deposits of copper 
in Asia, but they are mainly undeveloped. The mines in Japan are, perhaps, the most 
important to-day. China has produced copper from shallow pits for thousands of years, 
but the Chinese mines are quite undeveloped. India has many ancient mines worked in 
the early centuries, but now mainly idle. The Siberian deposits are undeveloped. In 
Australasia, there are important mines in New South Wales, Tasmania, and South Australia; 
the mines in Queensland and Western Australia are not so important. 

According to W. H. Weed, 3 the World’s smelter production in 1920 was : 


Metric Tons. ’ Metric Tons. 


United States of America 


. 548,418 

Cuba . • • . 


6, -185 

Chile . 



. 94,531 

Sweden 


3,500 

Japan 



. 65,554 

Norway 


1,400 

Mexico 



. 50,480 

Australasia . 


1,000 

Canada 



. 35,500 

Austria-Hungary . 


1,000 

South Africa 



. 32,230 

Argentina . , • 


. . 

Peru . 



. 31,276 

British Isles . • 



Spain and Portugal 



. 25,000 

Italy .... 


• « 

Germany 



. 17,255 

Russia .... 


t » 

Bolivia 



9,900 





A metric ion or tonne represents 1000 kilograms or 2205 lbs. ; a short ton or net ton 
is 2000 lbs. ; and a long ton or gross ton is 2240 lbs. The world’s output of copper 
in metric tons was : 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1013 1017 

156,400 274,065 491,435 877,494 1,002,284 1,485,721 

Highest price . £72 10 £61 12 6 £78 7 6 £62 13 £77 2 6 £140 

Lowest price . £57 0 £46 10 0 £70 16 0 £32 15 0 £61 15 0 £110 

The average price in 1801-1810 was £160 per ton; this had fallen to £88 per ton in 
1841-1850, and with small fluctuations down to £55 per ton in 1900. There was 
an abnormally large demand for copper created by the war, and the price soared 
to £153 per ton in 1916. The World's output in 1920 was 949,015 metric tons 
or 1,044,299 short tons ; and the price ranged from £70 to £122 5s. per ton. 

The minerals forming copper ores are usually associated with a variety of 
other metallic minerals and earths as gangue. The ores of most industrial import* 
anro, and inost frequently encountered in mining operations, are, in alphab^ical 
order : azurite, bormte, chalcocite, chalcanthite, chalcopyrite, chrysocolla, oovellite 
cuprite, enargite, ^atinite, malachite, pyrite, tenorite, and tetrahedrite. Others 
are of less eoononuc value. The ores are generally classified as native copper ores ; 
sidplnde ores ; and oxidized ores. Small quantities of native copper occur in many 
distncts, but large qmntities occur in the Lake Superior region, North Minbiga n, A 
mass reported- to we%h 420 tons was found in the Minnesota rmne in 1857. Natrvo 
copper IS usi^y fairly pme, hut it may contain small amounts of silver and bismuth 
H has a red colour and cmtallizes in the cubic system; the crystals are often 
twinned to, term elonga^ spear-shaped aggregates. The native copper is con- 
sidered to be a imeral of ^condary origin, and to have been deposited from 
formed by the reduction of some solid compound. Pseudomomhs after 

oiiS?’ : The aSin. have been iotiSdmsMy 

by, the omdation of pyntic ores. R. Pumpelly.s 6. Eernekes; and R. D. Irvine 
.suggest that cases occw.where the reducing agent was some compound of S- 
.dxide or sflicate. : H. N. Stokes found hornblepde aud.siderite ban precipitate the. 
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metal from a soln. of copper sulphate, and he showed that other ferruginous minerals 
can act in a similar manner under suitable conditions. H. 0. Biddle studied the 
reducing action of carbon dioxide under press. ; and A. G-autier, that of super- 
heated steam, Cu 2 S-f 2H20=2Cu-f-S02+2H2 J while H. de Senarmont, R. Beck, 
E. Haworth and J. Bennett, and E. J. Schmitz have shown that organic matter 
found in bones, wood, shales, etc,, can efiect the reduction. 

Among the native sulphide ores is chalcoeite, also called redruthife, vitreotis capper, 
or copper glance. In the ideal case, this miheM approaches cuprous sulphide, CuaS, with 
79*8 per cent, of metal. It crystallizes in the rhombic system, and has a greyish-black 
colour often with a bluish or greenish tarnish. The sp. gr. ranges from 5*5 to 6’8, and 
the hardness from 2*6 to 3*0. It is soluble in hot nitric acid, leaving a deposit of sulphur. 
The corresponding cupric sulphide, CuS, is a rearer mineral called covellitc, or indigo copper, 
or blue copper, on account of its deep blue colour. It occurs in microscopic crystals belonging 
to the hexagonal system. There is also eh^j^Xlthite or cyanosite, blue copper sxilphate, 
CuSO^.SHaO, which occurs in deposits, and' as incrustations which are oxidation products 
of minerals containing copper sulphide. There are also some basic sulphates, brochantite, 
CuS 04.3 Cu( 0H)2, langlte,-CuS04.3Cu(0H)2.2H20, and woodwardite. These basic salts are 
probably mixtures! ^alcppyrite, also called copper pyrites, towanite, amdi yellow copper ore, 
is the most abundant of aU the copper ores. In the ideal case, it approximates to CuFeSg, 
or CuaS.FegSg, with 34 per cent, of copper ; but there are sometimes so many impurities 
present that the ore contains but 2 per cent- of the metal in question ; even with this 
small amoimt, the ores can be profitably smelted under favourable conditions. In some 
places auriferous chalcopyrite is worked as an ore of gold. Another variety is called bornite, 
erubescite, variegated copper ore, purple copper ore, horseflesh ore, or peacock ore. This 
mineral appears to be related to chalcopyrite much as marcasite is related to pyrite, but there 
are differences of opinion as to the composition of the ideal mineral ; CugFeSa is sometimes 
given. B. J. Harrington ® gives CugFeSi. There are also chalmeisite, CuFeaSg ; and cuban!l6> 
CuFe2S4, to be included among the rarer copper-iron sulphides ; carrqllite, CUS.C02S3, 
is also rare. The colour of chalcopyrite is brass or bronze-yellow, sometimes with a bluish 
iridescence produced by the thin :fim formed by the tarnishing of the surface ; bornite has 
a bronze colour, end tarnishes much more readily than chalcopyrite — the corresponding 
iridescent effects are sometimes very pretty. Chalcopyrite crystallizes in the tetragonsu 
system, and the tetrahedral crystals so closely resemble octohedra that they were once 
thought to belong to the cubic system. A variety of chalcopyrite occurring in botryoidal 
masses is called blistered copper ore, Bornite belongs to the cubic system. Some varieties 
of marcasite and pyrite contain up to 5 per cent, or even more copper. The arsenides : 
domeykite, CugAs, and a variety with cobalt and nickel as well as copper is called mohawTcite 
or algodonite, CubAs j and whitneyite or darurnite, CugAs ; the antimonide : horsfordite, 
CUftSb ; the selenides : berzelianite, CugSe ; umangite, CugSeg ; zorgite, (Cu2Pb)Se, and 
a variety with copper, silver, and thallium, called crookesite ; the telluride : ^ riebardite, 
Gu4Te3, have been reported. Enargite or luzonite is a mixed copper and arsenic sulphide 
in some cases approximating SCu^S.AsgSg, or CusAsS^, analogous with the isomorphqua 
faiuatinite, SCugS.SbaSg, or CuaSbSi, whU© tennantite corresponds sometimes with 
SCuaS.ASaSs or with CugASaS, ; and tetrahedrite, SCuaS.SbgSs, or else CugSbaSv. Enargite 
is the source of the arsenic in Manilla copper. Tetrahedrite is also called fablerz, fahl ore, 
or grey copper ore, and it can be regarded as oui>rous sulphide with more or Ifess copper 
replaced by iron, zinc, and mercury and mixed with arsenic or antimony sulphide. ^ Gold 
and silver are also usually present. It is an iron-black or steel -grey mineral oceurring in 
tetrahedral crystals belonging to the cubic system. It is rarel;y worked for copper alone 
on account of the difS-culiy of eliminating arsenic. In addition -to these sulpho salts, 
there are chalcostibnite, CuSbSa ; ©mplectite, CuBiSg; stylotypi^e, CugSbSa ; wittlchenite, 
OusBiSs; aikenite, CuPbBiSsj klaprotholite, CugBiASp,- epigenite, Cu^AsjSia ; cnprobis- 
muthite, OugBigSig ; sulvanite, CU3VB4. The copper in these minerals is sometimes 
replaced by other metals— silver, mercury, lead, ssino, thallium, eto.^ — and the arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth may replace one another. 

The oxidized ores, like the basic copper sulphates indicated above, usually occur as 
decomposition products of sulphide ores, and they occur in the upper part of a seam 
associated with iron oxide, while the sulphide ore is lower down. They do not occur on 
an extensive scale, and they are not such important sources of copper as the sulphide ores. 
Cuprite^ also called red oxide of copper or ruby ore, in the ideal case approximates to cuprous 
oxide, CugO, with 88^8 per cent, of copper. It has ared colour, and crystallizes in octahedra 
and cubes belonging to the cubic system. Tenorite, metoconite, or Uach oxide of copp^, 
occurs massive in a few localities. In. the ideal case, it corresponds with, cupric oxide, 
CuO, containing 79*85 per cent, of copper. Qreen carbonate of copper, or mal^hite, occura 
in green masses or incrustations, and, when piire corresponds with CuC08.Cu(OH)2,, vdth 
57*33 per cent, of popper ; the less common blue carbonede of capper, also called azurite, 
occur^i in bluc» or greenish-blue masses approximating in the ideal case to 2OuCO8.0u(OH) j. 
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with 55-3 oer cent, of copper. Both carbonates occur in monoclmic crystals. Dioptre 
IS a green copper silicate, and is rather scarce. In the ideal case, it corresponds with 
CuSiO„H,0. It occurs in rhombohedral crystals. The more common hydrate, 
CuSi 03 ! 2 H 26 , is called chrysocolla, and CuSiOs.SHaO, asperolithite. Chiysocolla is also 
green, but it does not occur in crystals. The sdicates shattuckite, C^aSi^O^ 
plaiieli6ite, Cu-HiSigOis, are rare. Ataeamite is a copper oxychloride, CuCl 3 . 3 Cu 0 . 3 H, 0 , or 
Cuao. 3 Cu(OH) 2 , approximating to 69 per cent, of copper. It crystallizes m the rhombic 
system, and occurs massive in Chile and Bolivia. There are several copper arseixates and 
phosphates which occur as minerals, but they are of no importance as sources of copper. 
Olivenite, 3 Cu 0 .As 205 .Cu( 0 H:) 2 , occurs in olive-green prisms belonging to the rhombic 
system ; the fibrous aggregates of acicular crystals are called wood copper ; it may also 
occur massive in various shades of green, yellow, or brown. The so-called liroconite 
corresponds with 8 CUO.AS 2 O 5 , and clinoclEre with 6 Cu 0 .As 205 . 3 il 20 . The hydrated 
phosphate, iibcthcnltc, 4 ;Cu 0 .P 205 .Il 20 , is olive green; phosphochalcite, 6CuO.P2O5.3H .^O, 
varies in colour from emerald green to almost black. The uranophosphatc, chalcolithite, 
CuO. 2 iJO 3 .P 2 O 5 , is known ; and there is also the tungstate, cuprotungstite, CuWO^. 


According to C. C. Hutcliinfi,'^ spectroscopic observations indicate that copper 
is present in the snn, and it has also been found by A. Ward, G. S. Jamieson, 
W. N. Hartley, and E. E. Howell in meteorites. In the latter case, E. Cohen has 
reported up to 0*3 per cent, of copper. This metal has also been detected in 
numerous rocks, and in soils.^ For example, F. W. Clarke and G. Steiger observed 
on the average, in oceanic clays, and river silt, 0*0130 per cent, of cupric oxide, and 
J. D. Robertson found 0*0040 to 0*00880 per cent, in some American limestones. 
Sea and many mineral waters contain traces of copper.^ The metal has been found 
in the ashes of seaweeds. Copper also occurs in numerous plants.^® This was 
recognized as early as 1814 by J. F. John. It is also particularly noticeable in 
plants grown in cupriferous soils. The metal has also been found in different 
organs of animals ; for example, L. van Itallie and J. J. van Eck found copper a. 
normal constituent of the human liver — 3*8 to 30*0 mgrm. per kilo, of liver. It 
was reported by A. H. Church in the blood of herbivora.^i . According to 
A. H. Church, it occurs in the complex compound turacine, C82H81CU2N9O32, 
as a red pigment colouring the plumage of the turacou. W. C, Rose and M. Bodansky 
found copper in various coelenterata, moUusca, crustacese, elasmobranchii, and 
teleostomi. R. A. Muttkowsky found the metal in many insects and arthropods — 
snails, slugs, garter-snakes, centipedes, spiders, etc. R. S. Hiltner and H, J. Wich- 
mann found 0*12 to 0'362 gnns. — or an average of 0*80 gxm. per kgrm. — of copper 
per kilogram in oysters of Atlantic waters. R. A. Muttkowsky believed that 
copper fomos the nucleus of a respiratory protein in mollusca and crustacese ; and 
in arthrqpoda, as a nucelus of hsemocyanine. The copper found in plants is due to 
mechanical storage, and plays no active role in the physiology of the plant. It 
appears also that a very pale blue cupriferous haemocyanine can play the same 
role in the blood of certain crustacese and arthropoda that ferruginous hsemoglobin 
plays in the red blood of animals. 

A. Duflos showed that copper may contaminate many food and other products.^^ 
P, Siedler, J. Mi l n e, T. Bokomy, and L. Vignon reported its presence in water 
conta ming carbon dioxide, or in water distilled through copper condenser tubes. 
Its presence Has been reported in bread, is jam,i^ pickles, green frxiits,!^ cheese,!^ 
cocoa,i® bones,!® sugar, so f^t syrups, 21 yeast, 22 beer, 23 wine, 24* vinegar, 2S- gin, 2^ etc. 
The copper in many cases is derived from contact with copper vessels in the process 
of manufacturing these products. It has also been reported in various drugs, 2^ 
geranium oil, olive oil, bergmot oil, etc. Traces are not uncommon in many aUoys 
not usually regarded as cupri£erous.28 
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of brass by fractional distillation ; and H. Moissan and T. Watanabe 
found that all but 3*62 per cent, of silver could be distilled from a 50 per cent, 
coj^per-silver alloy. 

H. Moissan found that cupric oxide is decomposed when heated in the electric 
furnace, and A. Guerout also claims to have decomposed the same oxide in a sealed 
tube at 280°. Several organic salts of copper are decomposed into the metal when 
heated. For example, P. A. Adet, C. Gehlen, A. Vogel, E. Chehevix, and B. le Eoux 
obtained a mixture of copper and carbon by heating the acetate. According to 
A. Angel and A. V. Harcourt, the decomposition begins between 150° and 160° ; 
and it is completed at about 330°. C. Gehlen likewise heated the formate, and 
found the product to be free from carbon. J. W. Dobereiner, P. L. Dulong and 
J. Pelouze obtained the metal by heating the oxalate ; L. A. Blanche, 
and J . B. Trommsdorfi by heating the tartrate ; J. Pelouze and H. Engelhardt" 
by heating the lactate ; F. Wohler and J. von Liebig, by heating a mixture of 
cuprous chloride, ammonium chloride, and sodium carbonate; A. Gautier, by 
heating its sulphide with water- vapour. 

A. Osann obtained the metal by heating to redness cuprous or cupric oxide, 
or copper carbonate in a stream of hydrogen, carton monoxide, or coal gas. The 
reactions have been studied by W. Muller, F. Glaser, C. E. A. Wright and co- 
workers, I. L. Bell, E. D. Campbell, and W. Spring. According to L. Pfaundler, 
a mixture of copper and carbon is formed when coal gas is used ; and E. D. Campbell 
found the reduction of cupric oxide begins between 315°--325° with ethylene; 
between 270°-280° with jpropylene; and between 320° and 340° with butylene, 
G. Gore reduced heated cupric chloride with coal gas ; and W. Spring, with 
hydrogen. P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens reduced nitrocopper, Cu2]Sr02, with 
carbon monoxide ; W. E. Hodgkinson and C. C. Trench reduced cupric sulphate 
at 400° with ammonia ; and D. Stickney, A. Liversidge, and W. M. Hutchings 
reduced the two sulphides with hydrogen. According to S. U. Pickering, the 
reaction proceeds at 600° with hydrogen and with carbon monoxide. 0. Low 
reduced heated copper oxide ^th ^petroleum ether, G. Bruhns reduced the heated 
oxide with the vapours of methyl or ethyl alcohol — the former acts better than 
the latter, and, according to L. Pfaundler, the product contains some carbon and 
hydrogen — ^A. Guerout used dried ether ; T. Wejl, formic acid ; A. Gautier, water- 
vajpour ; and E. Brauns, carbon dioxide or sulphuric acid — ^P. N. Eaikow objects 
that carbon dioxide will not do the work. 

E. Beckmann ^ reduced the oxide or stdphide with calcium ; F. M. Perkin and 

L. Pratt, with calcium hydride ; and B. Neumann and A. Frolich, with calcium 
carbide. The reaction with calcium carbide has been studied by F. von Kiigelgen, 
S. Frankel, H. SchiUbach, N. Tarugi, H. N. Warren, L. M. Bullier, H. C. Geel- 
muyden, etc. B. Neumann reduced with silicon carbide ; H. Moissan used boron ; 
J. P. Schweder, and E. Donath, iron; 0. E. A. Wright and A. P. Lu€, 

M. Lazowsky, J. Gamier, and A. C. Becquerel, carbon ; G: Winkler, magnesium ; 
G. L. de Chalmot, zinc; J. L. Sammis, had; A. G. Betts, aluminium; J. N. 
Bring, aluminium carbide ; and F. Ephraim, sodium amide. 

Cuprous oxide is decomposed into copper and cupric sulphate by boiling with 
dii. sulphuric acid ; and cuprous nitrate is decomposed into copper and cupric 
nitrate. F. Gaud 3 heated Fehling’s soln. (g.v.) with alcohol in a sealed tube, and 
P. Cazeneuve heated the formate or oxalate with ammonia under similar 
conditions for 5 hours at 156°, when microscopic crystals of the metal were 
obtained. T. Spencer obtained crystals of copper by allowing copper to stand 
partially immersed in a soln. of cupric sulphate and partially in one of sodium 
chloride. F. Clement, H. de S^narmont, J. P. Wagner, and 0. Weltz allowed wood 
to stand for a long time in contact with a dil, soln. of a cupric salt, and obtained 
cubes, octohedra, and long four-sided columns of the metal. Cupric or cuprous 
oxides or salts are reduced to the metal by many other agents—e.^. F. Wdhler 
reduced a warm cupric acetate soln. with sulphur dioxi^. A. ifitard, C. Geitner, 
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L. P. de St. Gilles, P. Berthier and A. Vogel obtained crystals of tbe metal by 
heating the sulphite with water in a sealed tube between 180° and 200°. G. Gin 
and A. l^tard reduced a soln. of copper sulphite by heating it in a sealed tube 
under press. 

C. P. Schonbein, P. Schiitzenberger, J. Meyer, and 0. Brunch reduced an acid 
soln. of cupric chloride with sodium hyposulphite, Na2S204^, cuprous chloride was 
first deposited, then copper — some sulphide is also formed. E. Wohler, C. F. Ram- 
melsberg, reduced cupric salts with phosphorous acid — ^L. Amat obtained octolicdral 
cr}"stals of the metal from a soln. of cupric hydrophosphite, CuHPOs, in phos- 
phorous acid. According to C. F. Rammelsberg, phosphites act but slightly if at 
all ; harium hydrophosphite, BaHPOs, acts only in the presence of an acid ; and, 
according to A. Sabanejeff, ammonium dihydrophosphite, (NH4)H2P03, docs not 
reduce in alkali soln. ; the reducing action of hypophosphites and hypophosphorofis 
acid has been investigated by C. F, Rammelsberg, E. J. Bartlett and W. Merrill, 
W. Gibbs, and A. Sabanejefi. T. Curtins and P. Schrader, E. Knovenagel and 
E. Ebler, and E. Riegler reduced cupric salt soln. with hydrazine sulphate in alkaline 
soln. ; in acid soln. a pale blue cupric hydrazine sulphate is formed. H. N. Holmes 
prepared fine tetrahedra of copper by adding cupric sulphate to silica jelly, and 
covering the mixture with a soln. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 

According to E. Lenssen, F. Weil, T. Leykauf, and F. Kessler and J. Lowenthal, 
stannous chloride precipitates cuprous chloride from cupric cLloride soln. and an 
excess of the reagent gives metallic copper as well ; but animoniacal soln. are not 
reduced. A. Lottermoser obtained crystals of copper by allowing cold soln. of 
cupric and stannous chlorides to stand in contact with sodium citrate. The reduc- 
tion of cupric hj ferrous salts has been symbolized : FeClg-f CuCl2^CuCl+FcCl3, 
followed by : FeCl2+CuCl^Cu+FeCl8. Hence the precipitation of metallic 
copper by soln. of ferrous salts is a reversible reaction, and the formation of metallic 
copper is determined by the relative cone, of the four salts : ferric, ferrous, cupric, 
and cuprous chlorides. This explains some apparently contradictory reports 
which have been made as to the behaviour of mixed soln. of ferrous and cupric 
sulphate ; some report the formation of metallic copper, others deny this. If the 
feme salts have an appreciable cone, they will dissolve metallic copper. The 
tendency of ferrous salts to reduce cupric salts is shown in the precipitate of cuprous 
thiocyanate by the action of ammonium thiocyanate on a soln. of ferrous and 
cupric chlorides ; and cuprous chloride is formed when cupric oxide is treated with 
ferro^ chloride, Ferroi^ salts can reduce alkaline soln. . of cupric salts to the 
rnetal ; for instance, J. M. Eder obtained copper from the cupric acetate or from 
alkali ferrous oxalate ; and A. MiiUer, and F. Wibel obtained crystalline plates by 
warnmg cupric and fe^rrous ^phates with alkali hydroxide or woUastonite. The 
reactionhasbeenstudiedby H.C. Biddle, E. Braun, A Level A Job F 

fhafwh ' H. Comer; iLLt-narnTfind 

that when a^om^ is added to copper sulphate soln., the distinctive blue colora- 
tion IS not obtamed or is rendered mdistinct if ferrous sulphate is present If an 

¥ present, no coloration is produced, wlulst the iron is 
liydrozides; the soln. contains ouprons com 
po^ds, and a simU qnantity is present in the precipitate. The production of 

LubU4,^H40H, and the ^ount of oxidation is proportional to the amount of 
this subs^ce pre^nt. Complete oxidation is brought about when both tlie 

Shat^r,dT°“^ are present in ezeess. No action takes place between ferro,^ 
sulphate and copper sulphate soln. in the cold, but on boilino^ fhp ^ ^ 

slowly oxidizes the ferrous hydroside produced W hvdrofesia aalphate 

also mduce the salt soln. to J metol, as^ to rprTJaxSS "u 

cupno salts when the reduction is carried to an end £«) aprous oxido from 

, Electrolytic copper is usually oiwstaUine. G Bird 4 obtatoA,? ^ 

put., di^piS u . 
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plate, dipping in a soln. of cupric sulphate. The latter was contained in a porous 
pot dipping in the sodium chloride soln. H. N. Warren obtained cubic crystals 
of the metal by a similar process. Crystals of copper are also found in some galvanic 
cells containing a copper element, which have stood for some months. 

The electro -refining of copper is based upon the older process of electroplating. 
As far back as 1801,® it was known that if silver be made the negative pole in a 
soln. of copper sulphate, the silver receives so tenacious a coating of copper that 
the latter can be burnished ; and L. Brugnatelli (1805) gilded silver medals by 
making them the negative poles in a soln. of gold chloride. E. Davy also stated 
that in 1830, he gilded, silvered, coppered, and tinned various metals by the voltaic 
battery. G. R. and H. Elkington, A. Parkes, and O. W. Barratt developed soln. 
for the electro-deposition of metals, but, prior to 1840, the deposits were thin, with 
a more or less frosted appearance. The process of electroplating did not meet 
with commercial success until the use of potassium cyanide had been discovered. 
The patent by G. R. and H. Elkington (1840) for electroplating copper and its 
alloys with silver or gold and of iron with copper, by means of an electrolyte con- 
taining potassium cyanide, was based on the work of J. Wright, who found in the. 
use of this agent the solution of the problem of electro-depositing bright films of 
metal. J. Wright, in turn, obtained the hint from C. W. Scheele’s memoir, De 
materia tingenie cceruhi BeroUnensis (1783) : 

It is remarkable that our colouring matter (hydrocyanic acid), after it has united with 
the alkali, or with the lime, forms a menstruum, capable not only of dissolving metallic 
ealxes, but also of constituting a triple salt, which is not decomposed by the aerial acid, as 
happens with the lixivium sanguinis (aq. soln. potassium cyanide) and the precipitating 
liquor, when exposed to the free access of air. Iron is not the only metal which has the 
property of fi x i n g the colouring matter, the same quality belongs likewise to gold, silver, 
copper, and probably to several other metallic ealxes ; for if, after these ealxes have been 
precipitated, a sufficient quantity of precipitating liquor be added, in order to redissolve 
them, the soln. remains clear in the open air, and in this state the aerial acid does not 
precipitate the metallic calx. 

In electrotyping, a coating of copper is deposited on suitable objects by making 
them the cathode in a soln. of copper sulphate with copper plates as anodes, and, 
as shown by W. de la Rue in 1836, when the copper plate is stripped ofi, it has the 
counterpart of every mark or scratch which was on the original. T. Spencer, and 
M. H. Jacobi applied the idea in 1838 to convert finely engraved designs on copper 
into relief ; and so, they reproduced copper-plate engravings, medals, ornaments, etc. 
The process was employed for reproducing patterns for wall papers, making roEers 
for calico printing, etc. The principle has been adopted for reproducing statues, 
busts, and casts of models in gypsum or guttapercha. The original is first esoated 
with oil and graphite to make the surface electrically conducti^, and then made 
the cathode in an electrolyte of a copper salt. After a sufficient thickness of metal 
has been deposited, the interior plaster can be removed. Iron can be coated with 
copper by dipping it in an alkaline soln. of copper cyanide, and, if necessary, con- 
tinuing the process electrically with copper sulphate as electrolyte. One of the 
best electrolytes is made by dissolving 3T3 gnns. of copper sulphate in water ; 
adding ammonia until the precipitate redissolves, forming a deep blue soln. ; adding 
potassium cyanide until the blue colour of the soln. disappears ; and dilutmg with 
water to make 500 c.c. of liquid.® 

According to W. D. Bancroft, in the electroplating of metals, (1) Bad 
deposits are due to excessive admixture of some compound or to excessively large 
crystals. (2) Excessive admixture of any compound may he eliminated by 
changing the conditions so that the compound cannot precipitate. (3) Increase of 
the current density, or increase of the potential difierenoe at the cathode, or 
depression of the temp, decreases the size of the crystals. (4) The size of the 
crystals is diminished when substances adsorbed by the deposited metal are 
present at the cathode surface. (5) If a given |ioln. will yields good deposit at 
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any given current density, it wiil yield a good deposit at any higher current 
density provided that the conditions at the cathode surface are kept constant. 
(6) Treeing is facilitated by a high fall of potential through the soln. and by 
conditions favourable to the formation of large crystals. W. Blum found that 
these observations are applicable over a wide range of conditions, and to a variety 
of metals. W. E. Hughes regards the polished appearance often observed with 
metallic deposits formed upon rotating cathodes is due to the smallness of the 
grains composing the deposit. The smallness of the grain appears to be the result 
of constancy of the concentration of the metal at the surface of the cathode, and 
this constancy to he the result of the movement of the cathode and not of any 
burnishing action, as has been suggested. 

The metallic precipitation of copper. — ^Near the beginning of the fourth 
century, Zosimus mentioned that when iron is immersed in a soln. of a copper salt, 
the iron acquires a coating of copper. In the sixteenth century, Paracelsus ’ 
precipitated silver from silver nitrate by inserting a plate of copper in the soln., 
and he noted that the copper is at the same time attacked by the liquid. To the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages, the precipitation of copper which occurs when a 
piece of iron is placed in a soln. of copper in aqua fortis appeared to be a vcritalde 
transmutation of iron into copper. T. Bergman, in his De prcecipitatis melallicis, 
near the middle of the eighteenth century, noted that “ the metals precipitate one 
another after a certain order . . . which is constant and never inverted . . . zinc 
prevails over iron, iron over lead, lead over tin, tin over copper, copper over silver, 
silver over mercury, etc.” ; and, in his De aUractionibus electivis (Upsala, 1775), he 
added : 


Since, therefore, metallic foluticns are of such a nature, that they cannot restore to its 
metallic splendour what they hold dissolved, without the accession of a new portion of 
pMogistem, it is self-evident, as well as conformable to experiment, that this cannot be 
effected by the addition of calces. If, therefore, ochre be put into a solution of vitriol of 
copper, no copper will be precipitated ; but iron added to the solution is soon observed to 
be covered ^th a cupreous peUicle ; for it yields part of its phlogiston, which is necessary 
to the r^uction of the copper, and by this means becomes itself soluble without the emission 
of any inflammable aor. 


N. W, Fischer,® in his Das Verhdltniss der chemischen V&rwandtschaftzur nahani- 
schen Electnatdt m Versuchen dargestellt (Berlin, 1830), noted that in cupric nitrate 
^In. the metal IS deposited with decreasing rapidity by zinc, lead, tin, and cadmium, 
ihe precipitation of copper by iron was regarded as a simple replacement of the 
one metd by tte otler : Fe+CuSOi^Cn+FeSOi ; but, in 1857, W. Odhng showed 
that this m not the case, for an eq. of cadmium will completely extract the copper 
feom a sok. of the neutral chloride containing much more than an eq. of copper. 
J. B._ Senderens examined ninety cases of metal precipitation from salt soln bv 
alu^um amemc, cadmium, iron, lead, magnesium, manganese, molybdenum, 
mckel, palladimu, silver, tm, tungsten, uranium, zinc, and by a number of alloys. 
The precipitation is not always complete, and only m about eleven per cent, of the 

of metal precipitated approximately eq. to the 
amount of metal dis^lyed and m only one case was the equivalency ex&ct 

Aocordi^ to F. Hiller,9 and J. T. A. MaEet, if copper sheet be ipped in a soln 
of cupnc mtrate some crystals of copper and of cuprous nitrate ari Wmed £ 
sulfate does not act soweU, although F. Forster and 0. Seidel, F. Fischer F, Wibel 
C. Haussermann, and H. Wohlwill obtained crystals of copper by hoatin»-’ the finelv 
kyided metal with a f^bly a,cid cone. soln. of the sufpW 6 feSe “ ^ 
J. H._Gladskne and A. Tnbe also obtained crystals of the metal by dippins Conner 
rods m molten cupno or cuprous chloride. R. M. Caveu further ohse^S^thK 

nf sulphate on precipitated copper, at atm. temp small 

raanfaties of cuprous o^de are produced, and that the cZo. of the sok fc iS 
p^uence on the r^ult. In accord ynth a suggestion by E Div™ it k as«. m2 
that the eupne sulphate is reduced to cuprous ^hate, wLh k turn k hydrolyze?^ 
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cuprous oxide, Cu2S04-[-H20^Cu20+H2S04. for if much chalk bt also present, the 
acid product of the hydrolysis is neutralized, and is prevented from accumulating 
in the system, a comparatively large proportion of cuprous oxide is formed. There 
is also the decomposition of the cuprous sulphate : Cu2S04=Cu4-CuS04, which 
occurs in acid soln. Accordin g to M. C. Lea, finely divided silver reduces cupric 
chloride, but not the nitrate. 

Copper is rapidly precipitated from soln. of its salts by magnesium A® According 
to J. Thomsen, the thermal value of the substitution of copper in an aq. soln, of 
cupric sulphate by magnesium is 124*22 Cals. ; by zinc, 50*13 Cals. ; and by iron, 
37*24 Cals. J. Thomsen’s data for the formation of nitrates and sulphates by the 
action of an aq. soln. of the acid on the metal are collected in Table III. The data 


Table III. — Heats of Formation of Sulphates and Nitrates bv the Dissolution 

or THE Metal in the Acid. 


B 

Heats of formation in calories. 

B 

Heats of formation in calories. 

(E. 0. 

(U, 0 , 

(R. 0. 

(R. 0, 

Ka 

105,850 

102,100 

Co 

88,070 

84,540 

Nao 

180,040 

182,620 

Ni 

86,950 ! 

83,420 

Li, 

197,810 

194,010 

Pb 



68,070 

Sr 

188,490 

185,410 

TI2 

70,290 

66,640 

Ca 

180,409 

177,160 

Cu 

55,960 

52,410 

Mg 

180,380 

176,480 

Hga 



30,650 

Mn 

121,250 

117,720 

Hg 



28,400 

Zn 

106,090 

102,510 

-Ags 

20,390 

16,780 

Fe 

93,200 

89,670 

fAl 

150,630 


Cd 

89,880 

86,000 

|Fe 

74,990 

1 — 


not only enable the heats of soln, of the metal in dil. sulphuric acid with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen to be determined, but also the heat of decomposition of a soln. of 
a salt of one metal by a salt of another metal. Eor instance, what is the thermal 
effect of the dissolution of zinc in dil. sulphuric acid ? Here, (Zn, 0, SOg)aq. 
— (H2, 0) =106*09 — 68*36, or 37*73 Cals. Again, what is the heat of decomposi- 
tion of a soln. of copper sulphate by metallic iron 1 Here, (Fe, O, S03)aq. 
— (Cu, O, S03)aq.=93*2 — 55*96 ; or 37*24 Cals. As J. Thomsen has shown, however, 
the results in many cases may be illusory because of secondary reactions — e.g, the 
precipitate, A, and precipitant, B, may form a galvanic couple whereby more of 
B is dissolved than corresponds with A precipitated ; insoluble sulphates may 
be formed as is the case with lead' and barium salts, etc. With silver, copper, 
and gold, reduction by magnesium is the more energetic the greater the at. wt. 
of the metal — ^thus cuprous oxide reduces easily, whilst silver oxide is reduced 
with explosive violence. Aurous oxide breaks down into its constituents below 
the ignition point of magnesium. 

A. Schmidt noted that magnesium precipitates all the copper as metal from an 
acid soln. of cupric sulphate ; the greatest part of the copper from an acid soln. of 
cupric chloride ; 'with an ammoniacal soln. of cupric chloride and an excess of 
magnesium, the blue colour soon disappears, and about 67 per cent, of the copper is 
precipitated as metal, while the remainder forms cuprous chloride ; and with neutral 
soln. of cupric chloride, a green basic cupric chloride is precipitated and some 
cuprous hydroxide is formed which passes into cuprous oxide when the soln. is 
warmed. In 1866, A. Commaille showed that cuprous oxide and chloride are re- 
spectively formed during the reduction of soln. of cupric sulphate and chloride, 
along with basic cupric salts. He attributed the evolution of hydrogen to the 
decomposition of water by the copper-magnesium couple in which the very electro- 
positive metal magnesium is involved. In 1827, G. Wetzlar suggested that when 
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zinc is used, the precipitated copper forms a 

an equation which, in modern notation, is 6CuS04-KMg+3H20- SM^^SO^ 
4 -Cim. 2 Cu 0 H-Cu, 0 +Cu+ 3 H 2 , and which may be regarded as his attempt to 
represent the relation between the relative proportions of magnesiuin and cupric 
siUphate consumed, and the products of the reaction at the temp, and soln. cone, 
employed W. A. Tdden assumed that the first action of the acid results in the 
preWtation of copper which formed a couple with the m^nesium. Hydrogen is 
accordingly evolved, and a crust of magnesia formed on the surface of the 
The former reduces some of the cuprous salt, the magnesia is hydrolyzed, the 
cuprous salt forming cuprous oxide and a basic cupric salt. E. Divers showed 
that hydrogen does not reduce soln. of cupric salts, and it is necessary to postulate 
the existence of an active nascent hydrogen. The latter assumption is unnecessary 
because zinc reduces chromic to chromous sulphate with the evolution of hydrogen , 
and with alum soln. also, zinc evolves hydrogen, and precipitates a basic sulpha^. 
It is therefore claimed that the first reaction is more probably that symbolized : 
Mg+2CuS04=Cu2S04+MgS04. E. M. Caven favours Divers’ interpretation that 
the hvdrolysis of the cuprous sulphate is the source of the cuprous oxide and 
sulphuric acid : Cu2S04+H20=Cu204'H2S04 ; this agrees with F. Foistcr s 
. observation that the cuprous oxide formed during the electrolysis of cone. soln. of 
cupric sulphate is due to the formation and hydrolysis of cuprous sulphate. The 
small amount of metallic copper which is formed, is probably due to the decomposi- 
tion of the cuprous sulphate : Cu2S04==Cu-]-C!uS04, in the action of dil. sulphuric 
acid on cuprous oxide : Cu20+H2S04=H20+Cu+CuS04. With hot soln. 

( 100 °) less copper is produced than with cold sat. soln. The copper is mixed with 
cuprous oxide and imbedded in a mixture of magnesia and basic cupric sulphate* 
With cold dil. soln., no free acid can be present because the formation of magnesia 
and basic cupric sulphate is observed from the beginn i n g of the reaction ; with 
cone. soln. hot or cold, the basic products first formed are redissolved by the sulphuric 
acid, C. Brlickner heated magnesium powder with solid cupric sulphate and 
observed as products of the reaction : copper, cuprous oxide, cupric sulphide, 
and thiosulphate, sulphur, and sulphur dioxide. 

G. Wetzlar found that zinc precipitates copper from cupric salts even when they 
contain a large excess of acid ; black copper contaminated with zinc is first pre- 
cipitated and afterwards red copper, because the precipitate, as it increases, falls 
away from the zinc, and forms a galvanic couple, which results in the zinc being 
dissolved. In boiling feebly acid soln., D. M. Levy found the copper is quantitatively 
precipitated, better with zinc than with aluminium. A. Schmidt obtained similar 
results with zinc and soln. of cupric salts as with magnesium. L. Meyer attributed 
the evolution of hydrogen during the reaction with neutral soln. to the formation 


of a copper-zinc couple. He did not observe the formation of any cuprous oxide. 
T. Leykauf says that much hydrogen is evolved when the reaction occurs at 90 °, 
and some cupric oxide is formed. From the work of E. M. Caven, it is probable 
that the mechanism of the reaction is similar to that with magnesium, but with 
zinc a much smaller quantity of cuprous oxide is produced. A. J. J. van de Velde 
found that more zinc is dissolved than is eq. to the copper precipitated ; that the 
degree of hydrolysis or ionization has no effect on the substitution of copper by 
zinc ; and that chlorine ions accelerate the reduction while sulphate retards the 
action ; »A. J. J* van de Velde and C. E. Wasteels noted that alcohol and cane 
sugar decrease the )^ed of the reaction at the beginning. 

The reaction has been investigated by N, N. Beketoff, J. C. Shengle and 
E. F. Smith, J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe, F. Mylius and 0 . Fromm, J. J. Sud- 
borough, J. B. Senderens, etc. W. K. J. Schocr says cupric hydride is precipitated 
from acid soln. of the sulpi^ate ; L. Meyer and L. Sostegni, basic zinc sulphate ; and 
E, M. Caven found that in hot spin, cuprous sulphate is formed. N. W. Fischer 
found cuprous clfioride as well as copper is precipitated from soln. of cupric chloride. 
N. W. Fischer reduced an alcoholic soln. of cupric nitrate with zinc. A. Destrem 
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noted that with the salts with the strong acids, the pulverulent precipitate is chestnut- 
brown or black, while feebly alkaline salts — e.g, ammonium cupric sulphate — give 
a red coherent mass. 0. Sackur did not get a precipitation of copper with soln. of 
cupric cyanide or thiocyanate, and E* Spitzer measured the differences of potential 
between copper and soln. of cuprous potassium cyanide with varying amounts of 
potassium cyanide, and between zinc and soln. of zinc potassium cyanide under 
similar conditions. The soln. are all positive to the metal. R. Lorenz electrolyzed 
fused soln. of zinc and cupric chloride, and obtained as products zinc, copper, 
and cuprous chloride. E". W. Fischer, and H. Pecheux have studied the action 
of copper-zinc and silver-zinc alloys ; they do not reduce cupric salts. N. W. Fischer, 

J. B. Senderens, and W. Odling have studied the action of cadmium. The results 
are much the same as with zinc. 

The reduction with zinc or cadmium is sometimes employed in the analysis of 
soln. of cupric salts. E. Bottger freed the precipitated copper from the more 
electropositive metal by washing it with dil. sulphuric acid, then with water, and 
drying it below 75° in air, or in a stream of hydrogen. Aluminium or iron have also 
been recommended, but these metals may contaminate the precipitated copper with 
impurities which do not wash out so readily. 0. N. Heidenreich precipitated soln. 
of copper salts in dil. hydrochloric acid with aluminium, and G. E. Perkins found 
the reaction to be quantitative in soln. acidified with sulphuric acid, and an excess 
of aluminium. A. Cossa found the reaction with soln. of the chloride occurs 
immediately ; it is slower with the acetate, and it begins immediately with soln. of 
the sulphate or nitrate only if some alkali chloride is present ; ff the two last- 
named soln. are pure, the reaction is very slow. J. B, Senderens and D. Tommasi 
noted the formation of hydrogen in the reduction and the formation of a basic salt. 
IT. Tarugi studied cuprous sulphite soln. B. Setlik obtained a film of copper on 
aluminium by the action of the latter on a feebly acid soln. of cupric lactate. 
C. Gottig, F. Weil and D. M. Levy, M. Lansaigne and M. Leblanc, C. Margot, 
0. T. J. Oppermann, have studied the plating of aluminium with copper. C. For- 
menti and M. Levi studied the action of aluminium on molten cupric salts as well 
as on their aq. soln. A. G. Betts separated copper from the molten chloride by 
means of aluminium. 

As previously indicated, the precipitation of copper from soln. of its salts by 
iron was known in the Middle Ages, and the reaction attracted the attention of 
T. Bergman, IT. W. Fischer, G. Wetzlar, J. B. Senderens, and many others.^^ The 
reaction in many respects resembles that with zinc. With a cold soln. of cupric 
sulphate, J. B. Senderens found that hydrogen is evolved, but E. M. Caven obtained 
no gas with fine iron wire containing an almost imperceptible trace of carbon. The 
residual copper always contained a trace of cuprous oxide, the soln. was distinctly 
acid, and the iron in soln. was all in the ferrous condition. Hence it is inferred that 
the reaction is similar in type to that which occurs with zinc, and that consequently 
some cuprous sulphate is formed and hydrolyzed. With hot sola, of cupric sulphate 
of all cone., hydrogen is evolved and the residue consists of cuprous oxide mixed 
with metallic copper. In the first stage of the latter reaction fiecks of orange- 
coloured hydrated ferric oxide are formed, but these dissolve in the acid and the 
Boln. is reduced to the ferrous state. 

G. Wetzlar, J. L. Lassaigne, D. W. Peck, and P. Harting noticed that copper 
precipitated from neutral soln. may be contaminated with iron ; E. M, Caven found 
a little cuprous oxide and sulphate are formed in cold dil. soln., and no hydrogen is 
evolved if the iron is well purified. According to J. L. Lassaigne, a soln. of cupric 
sulphate with one part of copper in 25,000 parts of soln. gives a red deposit on iron 
in 2 hrs., but with one part of copper in 50,000 to 100,000 parts of sola., no coloration 
can be detected. C, Paul obtained a precipitate from ammoniacal cupric salts. 

K. W. Fischer fotmd that with cupric chloride soln., both cuprous chloride and 
copper are precipitated ; and G. Wetzlar noted that alcoholic soln. are also reduced, 
X. Landerer obtained crystals of copper by boihng steel with a soln. of cupric 

VOL. m, ^ 
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chloride acidified with hydrochloric acid. C. Paul, and J. B. Senderens studied the 
action of iron on soln. of cupric nitrate and acetate. G. Wetzlar noted that at 
100° copper is rapidly and completely precipitated from soln. of the acetate ; 
according to G. Wetzlar, ammonium cupric oxalate gives a compact precipitate if 
air be excluded, but if air be present, the precipitation is retarded ; and 0. Gaudoin 
studied the precipitation of copper from soln. of potassium cupric oxalate ; 
G. Wetzlar obtained what he called an alloy (mixture ?) of copper and iron by placing 
iron in a soln. of cupric tartrate ; and C. Reiss obtained no reduction with potassium 
cupric t^rate soln. G. Wetzlar, and N. W. Eischer found that passive iron docs 
not precipitate copper from soln. of the cupric salts. The presence of a little silver 
nitrate was found to make the iron passive, but, according to W. Hcldt, iron made 
passive with nitric acid of sp. gr. r45-l‘54, or with platinum in an acid of sp. gr. 
1-4, precipitates copper well. W. Heldt also found if the surface of the iron has a 
film of mercurous nitrate, carbon, or magnetic oxide of iron, its activity is retarded. 
F. Wohler obtained no precipitation by treating cupric salts with meteoric iron. 
0. C. Farrington studied the precipitation with nickel-iron alloys. I. Rernsen 
noticed that copper was deposited on a plate of iron, lying between the poles of a 
magnet, in such a way that the precipitate forms in lines perpendicular to the lines 
of magnetic force. C. J. Descharme, F. A. Wolff, and E. Colardeau also studied the 
effect of a magnetic field on the precipitation, and P. A. M. Janet says that possibly 
less heat is developed during the precipitation if the iron be magnetized. F. Giolitti 
studied the etching of polished steel with cupric sulphate soln. 

According to M. le Blanc and M. G. Levi,i3 nickel does not precipitate any copper 
from a 2 per cent. soln. of cupric sulphate in 30 hrs., but with a 2 per cent soln of 
cupnc cHonde sorne nickel passes into soln., and cuprous chloride is formed 
J. H Senderens made a similar observation with respect to the chloride. According 
to W. D. Bancroft, “ copper does not precipitate nickel to any appreciable extent 
when i^ersed m a copper sulphate soln. The nickel becomes passive, and is 
probably covered mth a thm film of oxide.” E. Gunther obtained a depoktion of 
copper from an acid soln. of cupric sulphate and finely divided copper reduced bv 
hydrogen. N. W. F^cher found that if a copper-nickel alloy be treated with an 
excess of mtric acid, the undissolved portion remains covered with a film of copper 

nickel, readily reduces soln. of clmrio 
purified manganese separates copper from 
aq. soln. of its salts ; and A. C. Chapman, that palladium reduces cupric salts to the 
cuprous state, and wth a prolonged action, to copper. According to E Kith 

copper IS abo precipitated by molybdenum and by tungsten ; and 0. Zimmermnn 
also noted the reduemg action of uranium. » a u. mmmermann 

F. WoHer and W. yioke obtained crystals of metallic copper mixed with con- 
^r phosphides by aflowing sticks of phosphorus to stand some months teconSt 

phorus becomes black when immersed in a soln. of cupric sulplLte Thl fc 

deposit IS copper phosphide, and when removed from Ae j ® 

with atm. oxygen^ Th"e bl^ coatii iTov^^edT^a td^ tlTte thT' 
position of copper, and this contin^ so Innw «« ^ ““ owmg to the de- 
present. As the reaction nrooeeds the phosphorus are 

h a constant rektioSpCS’th^^S 

sob. and the amount of reduced metal pko^horus which passes into 

the reaction is not carried to an end A± the noint^h^ is porously excluded and 
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1 : 0*5, and consequently one molecule of phospiiorus separates two molecules of 
copper from tlie copper sulphate soln. ; the oxygen which oxidizes the phosphorus 
must come from the water because the amount of sulphuric acid undergoes no 
diminution. The reduced copper is not acted on by the sulphuric acid, but is 
oxidized by the atm. oxygen, and the copper oxide dissolves to form copper phos- 
phate, which is then reduced to phosphide. The dark fihn on the phosphorus is 
produced in a soln, containing only one mol of crystallized copper sulphate in 
100,000 litres of water, and at a dilution 10 times as great, the film is produced in 
the course of two months. 

M. Kohn found that when Fehling’s soln., etc. are heated in sealed tubes alkaline 
soln. of copper salts, they are rapidly reduced by antimony, arsenic, or bismuth. 
C. Strzyzowsky found Fehling’s soln. (q.v.) is reduced at 50° by arsenic» and 
according to M. H. Descamps an arsenide is formed. Fehling’s soln. is not reduced 
under similar conditions by antimony, and J. B. Senderens foimd that antimony 
has virtually no action, although it becomes covered with an imweighably thin film 
of the metal which acquires an indigo blue colour by oxidation. N. W. Fischer and 
J. B. Senderens found a boiling soln. of cupric nitrate to be imperfectly reduced 
by bismuth ; cuprous chloride and bismuth oxychloride are formed. H. Pecheux 
studied the action of bismuth-aluminium alloys. G. Wetzlar found that tin 
precipitates copper from the chloride, nitrate, and sulphate, but not from the 
acetate. N. W. Fischer noted that with the nitrate, some stannic oxide is formed. 
J. B. Senderens says that the precipitation from cone. soln. of cupric chloride is 
slow but complete, and that some stannous hydroxybhloride, Sn(OH)Cl, is formed. 
G. Wetzlar noted that lead precipitates copper from soln. of the sulphate ; J. B. 
Senderens from soln. of the acetate ; dil. soln. of the chloride ; but not from the 
nitrate. N. W. Fischer said that copper is slightly precipitated from nitrate soln., 
and he studied the precipitation by the addition of alloys of silver and tin or lead. 
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§ 4. The Extraction oi Copper 

Copper is extracted from its ores by pyro-, electro-, or hydro-metallurgical 
processes. The actual method employed depends upon the character of the ore, 
and upon the local conditions — cost of labour, fuel, refractory materials, transit, 
etc. These questions are discussed in special books.^ If the ore contains no 
sulphur — ^as is the case with the carbonates and oxides — ^the metal can be obtained 
by simply reducing the ore, mixed with suitable fluxes and coke, in a furnace heated 
by a blast. The smelting of the oxidized ores furnishes a metal, called black copper, 
which contains iron and other impurities which have to be removed by refining. 
High grade and medium grade ores are smelted because the cost of this operation 
is less the richer the ore ; but with low grade ores, a large proportion of gangue has 
to be converted into slag. Low grade ores, copper mattes, and copper containing 
• the noble metals, may be leached by solvents which take little more than the copper 
into soln. Electrolytic processes are used with mattes, and with copper containing 
gold or silver. Assuming that the ore to he smelted is a typical chalcopyrite, the 
operations involved in extracting the copper are somewhat complex, because (1) a 
large number of impurities are present in the ore ; (2) copper of a high degree of 
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purity is needed ; and (3) it will probably be profitable to recover gold and silver 
from the crude metal. 

The concentration of ores. — In many cases, the native ore is not rich enough 
to be smelted profitably for the metal, and in other cases, the smelting may be 
more remunerative if a certain proportion of the gangue be removed in ordc^r to 
avoid the expense of passing waste or barren rock through the furnaces. The 
proportion of waste rock— gangue or tailings — in copper ore generally exceeds the 
valuable portion — the concentrate — and the process of separating the concentrate 
from the gangue is called concentration. The more important concentration 
processes — ^not necessarily all adapted for the treatment of copper ores — are : 

(1) Hard joichin^. This is one of the simplest types of concentration. The rough 
ore is separated into valuable and waste by sorting. The operation may be i)raf'ti.sed 
to some extent in the mine itself to avoid sending valueless rock to tlie surface. 

(2) Water concentration. The ore is crushed with water, and the product or pnlp is 
subjected to a shaking, throwing, and flowing motion in suitable machines wh(‘ro])y 
the gangue, on account of its lower sp. gr., is diverted from the denser ore. One 
form of the apparatus in which water concentration is performed is called a jiq, and 
the operation is jigging. The concentration of material too fine for the jig 
is performed in other types of machine — concentrating tables, vanners, etc. No 
machine can separate barren rock completely. On account of the small difier(ince 
in the sp. gr. of the iron and copper pyrites, it is not practicable to concentrate 
copper ores by water concentration to the same extent as is possible, say, with lead 
or tm ores. (3) Magnetic separation. Here a stream of the powdered or roasted 
ore is allowed to fall in a stream past a magnetic field of high intensity. The 
particles which are more sensitive to the magnetic influence are deflected from the 
mam sizeam,^ so as to form two streams — one contains the concentrates, and the 
other the tailings ^ be rejected. The process has been specially treated by 
Kj, Grimther, and D, Korda.2 (4) Electrostatic separation. Here a stream of the 
powdered or roasted ore is^ exposed to an electrostatic field. Good conductors— 
the metal sulphides, magnetite, hoematite, etc. — ^are separated from poorer conductors 
—silicates, carbonates, zme blende, etc.— by electric repulsion. The process has 
been speciaUy treated by D. Korda. (5) Fhtation. Tbe selectiVo adhesion of oi].s 
for certain minerals is here utilized. Certain minerals, when ground with oil and 
water, become coat^ with oils under conditions where other minerals (usually 
gangue) re^am un^ected The selective action is in some cases materially in- 
creased by the nse of an acid or other substance. When the froth or pulp of crushed 
ore, oil^nd water is exposed to a current of water, the uncoated gangue sinks throu«h 

on the water and are collected as concentrates quite independently of the fact that 
the latter have the ^eater q, gr The flotation process i? largelyLployed 4 the 

sulphide ores. — The sulphur and iron in uvritic or rwna 

sented : 2CuI'eS2+602=Cti,0+l’eo0 extreme case is repre- 

to use the by-product sTilT»lnTn may not bo oonvoniont 

8. much of the Tohitile iamurifcies Kfee and to remove 
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reverberatory calciners. P. le Play’s analyses of samples of tlie raw and 
roasted ore are : 


CUjjO. 

CuFeSa- 

FeS 2 . 

FeoSs. 

Other 

sulphides. 

Fe2.03* 

Various 

oxides. 

SiOa. 

Earthy H^O, COj, 
matters. SO 3 . 

0*47 

26*79 

26*32 

1*18 

0*71 

0*35 

40*47 

2*36 

0*59 

6-91 

14*34 

14*34 

0*79 

14*98 

0-77 

43*90 

2*56 

1*41 


Smelting the roasted ore for copper matte. — There are three methods in 
general practice for the smelting of copper ores to furnish copper matte : (1) Re- 
verberatory smelting, in which the sulphide ores are treated ; (2) Blast furnace 

smelting, in which any class of ore is heated with carbonaceous fuel in a 
reducing atm. ; and ( 3 ) Pyritic smelting, in which sulphide ores are heated alone 
or with a small amount — say 5 per cent. — of carbonaceous fuel in an oxidizing atm. 
The partially roasted ore, or a mixture of roasted and unroasted ore, is heated in a 
reverberatory furnace, or in a blast furnace lined with firebricks — ^the former is 
sometimes called the English or the Swansea process, the latter the American or 
pyrite smelting process. The blast furnace for smelting copper sulphide ore is 
usually water-jacketed for cooling the furnace walls (Fig. 2 ). 

The blast furnace may be used for reducing the roasted ore, 
2 Cu0+0=2Cu+C 02, etc., or it may be used for oxidizing pyritic 
ore in which the heat necessary for the reaction is derived from 
the oxidation of the pyritic ore. The blast furnace is preferred 
for the smelting of rough ore, and the reverberatory furnace 
for fines and concentrates.^ The ore probably contains some 
siliceous materials ; if not, some must be introduced into the 
furnace in order that a fusible slag may be formed. The 
air burns the carbon to carbon monoxide : 20 - 1 - 02 = 200 . Part 
of the cuprous oxide, formed in the roasting, is reduced to 
copper by the joint efiect of the carbon and carbon monoxide : 

CugO-f C 0 = 2 Cu+C 02 — ^the copper oxide is much more readily 
reduced than iron oxide. The metaUic copper reacts with the 
sulphides in the ore : 3 Cu-|-Fe 2 S 3 = 3 CuS-l- 2 Fe ; some of the 
unreduced cuprous oxide forms cuprous sulphide : 3 Cu 20 -l-Fe 2 S 3 
= 3 Cu 2 S-l-Ee 203 ; and some cuprous sulphide and cuprous oxide 
react to form metallic copper and sulphur dioxide : Cu 2 S-f- 2 Cu 20 
= 6 Cu-}-S 02 — a curious reaction which is a kind of self-reduction. 

According to F. O. Doeltz and C. A. Graumann,® the velocity 
of the reaction increases with rise of temp. T, such that if W 
denotes the weight of the sulphur dioxide which is evolved, 
log TF= 34 : The reaction is virtually complete at 1000°. 

also may react with iron sulphide as just described, 
is reduced to cuprous sulphide. 



Fig. 2. — Cupola 
Furnace. 


Metallic copper 
Any cupric sulphide present 

_ ^ The'^ result of the smelting for matte is (i) The 

transformation of the copper into cuprous sulphide ; (ii) The formation of a fusible 
slag by the union of the iron oxide with the silica ; and (iii) The reduction of ferric 
sulphide to ferrous sulphide which remains in soln. with the cuprous sulphide to 
form the matte itself. The lighter slag in the furnace rises to the surface and is run 
into a pit ; the matte collecting at the bottom of the furnace is drawn ofi from time 


to time. c, vi 

In the so-called ^rifm smelting, the roasting and smelting of the sulphide ores 
for matte are conducted in one operation. The high temp, required is derived 
from the rapid oxidation of sulphur and iron in the blast furnace. Attempts have 
been made to apply electro-thermic smelting of copper ores containing too little 
sulphur to enable them to be pyritically smelted, and which require the use of 
carbonaceous fuel to facilitate fusion. Electro-smelting could be applied profitably 
only where fuel is expensive and electric power cheap. Several experimental 
plants have given promising results. 
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Matte or regulus. — A matte or regulus is an artificial metal sulphide, or a con< 
glomerate of several metal sulphides ; it is formed as an intermediate product in 
the smelting of copper, nickel, or lead ores. Copper matte is a more or less im] 3 ure 
mixture of cuprous and ferrous sulphides containing the cq. of 20-75 ])( 3 r cent, of 
copper ; 12-45 per cent, of iron ; and 19-25 per cent, of sulphur. E. Ic Play's 
analysis of a sample of regulus, matte, or coarse metal is : 


Cu. 

33*7 


Pe. 

33-6 


Ni, Co. Mn. 
1-0 


Sn. 

0-7 


As. 

0-3 


s. 

29-2 


Slag. 

1*1 per cent. 



The impurities or minor constituents of copper matte arc arsenic, antimony, ])i,smut]i 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, zinc, lead, selenium, tellurium, gold, and silver. Matte is 

an excellent solvent for tlie precious 
metals, so that auriferous or argentiferous 
copper ores containing less than 2 per 
cent, of copper may bc“profita])Iy smelted 
and the precious metals recovered. 

According to A. Baykofi and N, 
Troutneff,® the relations b(itween the 
primary constituents of copper matte 
are represented diametrically in Fig. 3. 
The area I represents dissociated mixtures 
of cuprous and ferrous sulphides; the 
area H represents solid soln' of the two 

, . , . , , ®^pFides; the area IV represents a matte 

with iron and copper m soln. ; and area III, a eutectic mixture of the matte character- 
istic of area II, and of the solid soln. of area IV. 
The f.p. c\me of mixtures of cuprous and ferrous 
sulphides is shown in Fig. 4. P. Rontgen ’’ ob- 
tained a curve with maximal points corresponding 
with the double sulphides OU 28 ; FeS^S : 2 meltin^ 
at about 980“ ; 1 : 1 melting at about 1025° ; and 
2 : 5 melting at about 1050° ; while H. 0. Hofman 
found no evidence of the formation of definite 
compounds, but rather obtained a eutectic mix- 
we, with 86 per cent, of ferrous sulphide and 
15 per cent, of cuprous sulphide, melting at 850°. 
Ihe free^ curve of a mixture of iron with 


Cu in Cu^S 

,£u tactic Cu^CuaS 
'u 

Fia. 3. — ^Triangular Diagram for Ternary 
Mixtures of Copper, Iron, and Sulphur. 
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so <50 ^ 20 o%FeS 

Fia. 4, — ^Freezing Curve of Mix- 
tures of Ferrous and Cuprous 
Sulphides, 
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until a mixture melting at 1102° is obtained ; a further addition of cuprous sulphide 
produces no fmther rise of temp, until the mixture contains nearly 86 per cent, of 
cuprous sulphide, when any further addition produces a rise in the f.p. until 1127° 
— the f.p. of pure cuprous sulphide. Speise is an artificial arsenide or conglo- 
merate of arsenides which is related to a matte in that arsenic and some antimony 
replace some of the sulphur. The arsenic and antimony are usually eliminated 
by a series of oxidizing roasts and reducing fusions. 

The conversion of matte into blister copper in the reverberatory furnace. — 
The matte is converted into metallic copper by roasting and further smelting either 
in a (i) reverberatory furnace — blister roasting or roaster smelting , or (ii) in a converter 
— bessemerizing. The richer mattes with from 87*5 of CusS and 12*5 of EeS to 100 
per cent. Cu2S3 are called white metal. F. le Play’s analysis of white metal is : 

Cu. Fe. Sn, As, etc. S. Slag. 

77*4 0*7 0*1 21*0 0*3 per cent. 

When the conversion is effected in a reverberatory furnace. Fig. 7, the lumps of 
matte on the hearth of the furnace are slowly oxidized, and the oxidation is con- 
tinued until the sulphur is nearly 
all removed, and a bath of me- 
tallic copper, sat. with more or 
less cuprous oxide and sulphide, 
remains. The reactions are sup- 
posed to be those represented 
by the equations : Cu2S-t-02 

= 2Cu + SO2 ; and 2CU2S + SOg 
= 2CU2O + 2SO2. The copper 
oxide and sulphide react to form 
metallic copper and sulphur di- 
oxide ; 2Cu20-f Cu 2S=S02+6 Cu. 

The metal is called coarse copper 
or blister copper, from the blister 
produced on its upper surface by the escape of sulphur dioxide during solidifi- 
cation. The blister copper contains iron, sulphur, arsenic, etc., as impurities. 
F. le Play’s analysis of blister copper is : 

Ou. Fe. Ni, Co, etc. Sn, As, etc. S. 

98*4 0*7 0*3 0*4 0*2 per cent. 

The copper can be further refined by an oxidizing fusion followed by a reducing 
fusion in a reverberator}’’ furnace, or it can be refined electrolytically. 

The conversion of matte into blister copper in the converter. — Much of the 
copper produced to-day is made in a modified form of Bessemer’s converter, Fig. 8. 
The matte is bessemerized by blowing air through the molten metal contained in a 
converter analogous to that employed in the manufacture of steel. The converter 
may be lined with siliceous material — acid converter — or with magnesite — basic 
converter. 

In 1866, A. Rath patented a process of oxidizing the iron and sulphur in matte 
by blowing air through the molten mass ; in 1867, A. von Jossa and IST. Latetin 
reported that white metal (72-80 per cent. Cu) was made in a converter, but blister 
copper could not be produced. The process of oxidizing copper matte to metallic 
copper in a Bessemer’s converter was patented by J. Holloway in 1878, and 
between 1880 and 1884 P. Manh^s established the technical and commercial success 
of the process for the treatment of copper mattes. In bessemerizing pig iron, the 
.oxidation of the 6 to 7 per cent, of impurity generates enough heat to keep the iron 
molten, and the oxidation of a much larger proportion of impurity in the case of 
copper furnishes an ample amount of heat to keep the charge molten, but a more 



Fig. 7. — Reverberatory Furnace. 
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voluminous slag results. Tlie time occupied by the copper “ blow is five to 
fifteen times as long as is needed for steel ; with steel, too, the iron itself is oxidized 
towards the end of the blow, but this is not the case with copper, and accordingly, 
molten copper is only chiUed by the blast. In consequence, P. Manhes placed the 
tuykes in the copper converter, not at the bottom, as is the case with iron, but 
laterally at some distance from the bottom above the pool of molten metal wliich 
accumulates at the bottom of the converter. Matte converters are side blown, and 
not bottom blown as is the case of large steel converters. The tuyeres are directed 
below the surface of the matte in a position where, if choked, they can be easily 
punched clear by the attendant. In the converter, the iron sulplii Je. is oxidized 
to iron oxide, and this unites with the silica present to form a slag ; the sulphur is 
oxidized to sulphur dioxide. The operator can tell from the appearance of the 
flame issuing from the converter when it is time to stop the blast. The converter 
is tilted and the slag run off ; white metal remains. The white metal formed in 
the first stage of the process is further oxidized, and the cuprous oxide and sulphide 
react as in the reverberatory furnace process. The product obtained from the 
second blow in the converter is the so-called blister copper containing about 99 per 



ceat. of copper As the copper cook, the sulphur dioxide dissolved by the metal is 
hherated and the residtu^ blisters give toe copper its characteristic appearance. 

is prJ^o^?y!^^®^ ^ reverberatory furnace and poled as 

R^ni^ copper by fusion in the reverberatory furnace.— The metal to be 
re^ed is &st heated on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace in an oxidizing atm. 
iron Jiolten metal agitated to assist the oxidation of the 

a? finSe a slag with the sUiceous matters of the lining 

of the furntoe, etc. The cuprous oxide simultaneously formed dissolves in the 

SKe'l^ sulphide and eSufes 
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below tlie surface of the molten metal. Vigorous ebullition occurs owing to the 
evolution of gas from tlie wood, and sulphur dioxide is also liberated. When the 
reduction has proceeded far enough, the metal is called tough pitch copper, and it 
contains up to about one per cent, of cuprous oxide in soln. W. Stahl gives the 
following analyses of the rehning of blister copper at Mansfeld : 


Blister copper . 
After melting . 
After fining 
After dense poling 
After tough poliog 


Cu. 

Ag. 

Pb. 

98*]40 

0-011 

1*060 

98-950 

0-010 

0-330 

98-550 

0-010 

0-160 

99 060 

0-009 

0-190 

99-300 

0-009 

0-170 


Ni. 

As. 

0 . 

0*610 

0-058 

0*121 

0-350 

0-058 

0*302 

0-350 

0-055 

0*875 

0-360 

0-057 

0-.324 

0-3C0 

0-054 

0*107 


A test bar of tough pitch copper can be bent through 180° without cracking, and 
when broken, the fractured surface is salmon-red in colour, with a fibrous texture, 
and silky lustre. During the operation, samples are removed at intervals from the 
furnace so that the progress of the operation can be determined ; the man in charge 
has learned to judge this from the appearance of the sample. Over-poled copper is 
brittle, and it must be oxidized back to dry copper either by flapping — that is, by 
vigorously striMng the surface of the molten metal with an iron rabble so that the 
metal is splashed about — or else by forcing compressed air on or beneath the surface 
of the molten metal. The re-oxidized metal is then re-poled. Under-poled copper 
is brittle, and the fractured surface is brick-red in colour. 

Refining copper by electrolysis. — A. great deal of the copper in commerce — at 
least a third, perhaps one half — ^passes through an electrolytic refining process. The 
metal refined in the furnace is not pure enough for many commercial purposes for 
it contains base metal impurities which interfere with its electrical conductivity — 
e.g, arsenic and antimony — or which make the metal brittle — 'e.g, lead and tellurium 
— ^the metal may also contaia some gold and silver which can be profitably extracted: 
M. von Leuchtenberg proved in 1847 that impure copper can be refined electro- 
lytically, and J. B. Elkington 12 applied the process successfully on a large scale in 
1865, at Pembrey (Wales). The modern process is described in L. .Addioks^ Copper 
Refining (New York, 1921). The metal to be refined — ^bhster copper, or copper 
from the refining furnace — is cast into plates — say 36 ins. sq., and 2 or 3 ins. 
thick. These plates are provided with lugs, and used as anodes with sheets of 
refined copper as cathodes or “ starting sheets.” The electrolyte is a soln. con- 
taining 12 to 14 per cent, of copper sulphate with 5 to 10 per cent, of sulphuric acid. 
In the so-called multiple or parallel system, the cathodes are all connected with one 
pole of the circuit, so also all the anodes are connected with the other pole ; in the 
so-called series system the anodes and cathodes are connected in pairs. The electro- 
lyzing vats are wooden tanks, lead-lined. In some cases, 20 or 30 anodes about 
3 ins. apart, and with the same number of intermediate cathode plates, form a 
working unit. During the electrolysis, the electrolyte is agitated, say, by arranging 
the vats in terraces so that the outflow from the vat on the top row passes into that 
in the next row below, and so on until finally the outflow runs into a well whence 
it is pumped into the distributmg box, to pass again in a cascade through the 
electrolysis vats. Durmg the electrolysis, with a current between 4 and 15 amperes 
per sq. ft. and O'l to 0*3 volts, the copper is continuously dissolved from the anode, 
and re-deposited in a purified condition on the cathode sheet. The zinc, iron, 
nickel, and cobalt accumulate in the soln., but are not deposited on the cathode ; 
part of the arsenic, antimony, bismuth, and tin is also deposited, and part remains 
in soln. ; while the copper sulphide, gold, silver, tellurium, and most other impurities 
remain undissolved, and faU as anode mud or anode slime at the bottb^a of the 
electrolyzing vat. 

It is stated that the anode mud contains from 16 to 66 per cent: of copper ; 6 to 50, 
silver ; 0^02 to 0‘70, gold; 0*6 to 6*0, lead ; 2 to 8, antimony ; 1*6 to 6, arsenic ; 0*2 to 
8*0, bismuth ; 0*5 to 1*5, iron ; 0*1 to 2*5, aelenium; 0*1 to 3*5, tellurium ; and 0*6 to 12 
per cent, of SOs. The mud is screened to separate particles of copper which have fallen 
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from the anodes, and the slime may be (1) fused on a dolomitic clay bed in a reverberatory 
STaL ; the slag removed and the resulting metal cupelled for silver and gold ; or (2) the 
tod slime may be oxidized and scorified on the lead bath of a cupolling furnace ; or 
(11) leached with sulphuric acid and afterwards fused with nitre in a revorberatmy iurnace ; 
or (4) the sUme may be roasted, pulverized, leached with sulphuric acid, and .Uterwards 
fused in a reverber/tory furnace with nitre as a flux. The nitre slag may contaui up to 
20 per cent, tellurium. The silver alloy is afterwards parted to recover the gold. 


The more important main and secondary rea.ctions whicli occur at tlie cutliode 
during electrolysis may now be indicated.i3 When copper electrodes arc dipped in 
a soln. of copper sulphate or copper chloride, say the latter, the reaction symbolized : 
CuCl,4-Cu=2CuCl, tahes place. Thus, if an acid soln. of cupric suljiliate bo boiled 
with "powdered copper, metallic copper will be deposited from tho liltori'd soln. on 
cooling — ^presumably owing to the reoxidation of the ciptrous sulphate. Tho 
equilibrium constant K at room temp, is iI[Cua 2 ]=[CuClj 2 , where the bracketed 
symbols represent the cone, of the salts in question. When a current is ])assing 
through a sob., the possible cathodic reactions are therefore 2 CuCL= 2 CuCl+Cl 2 ; 
2 CuCl= 2 Cu+Cl 2 ; and 2CuCl2=2Cu+Cl2- The relative magnitudes of these 
difierent reactions is determined by (1) the temp. ; (2) the current density. A low 
current density favours the oxidation and hydrolysis of the cuprous salt, and allows 
time for the reaction to occur. If the current density be too high, tho precipitated 
copper will have a spongey appearance ; 


Temp. 

Current density amps, per sq. metro. 

0-3 

80 

100 

soo 

20 ° . 

80 

_ 

100 

100 

70° . 

— 

96 

98 

100 

100 ° . 


47 

83 

09 


(3) The cone, of the soln. If the cone, of the copper salt in soln. be high, a corre- 
spondingly large cone, of the cuprous salt must be maintained to satisfy the equili- 
brium constant. With normal sulphuric acid soln., and a current density of 
0T35 amp. per sq. cm. ; 


CUSO 4 normality. 

CUgO. 

Cu. 

0*06 

_ 

0*121 


0*26 

— 

0 083 


2-00 


0'008r» 



(4) ^e presence of dissolved oxygen ; and (5) the acidity or cono. of tho H'-ions. 
A high conc. of the acid is favourable to the oxidation of cuprous chloride, and a 
low acid cone, favours hydrolysis and the consequent precipitation of cuprous 
oxide. According to A. Sieverte and W. Wippelmann,f* copper deposited electro- 
lytically frpm acid soln. of the sulphate is crystalline ; neutral soln. give a mixture of 
cuprous oxide and crystallites of copper ; and alkaline soln., a mixture of complex 
copper salts ^ve structureless (colloidal) copper. With 0-26iV-OuSO4, and a current 
density 0T35 amp; per sq. cm. : 


K 2 SO 4 normality. 

CugO. 

Ou, 

0 

0*368 


0*01 

0*413 

trace 

0*625 

0*061 

trace 

0*1 


0*071 

1*0 


0*083 
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If the cone, of the cuprous salt at the cathode falls below the equilibrium value, the 
^ield of precipitated copper per imit quantity of electricity during electrolysis will 
be low. This may occur owing to (i) a rise of temp, which favours the formation 
of cuprous chloride and increases the value of K ; (ii) the hydrolysis of cuprous 
chloride : CuCl-f H20=Cu(0H) +HC1, which leads to the precipitation of cuprous 
oxide ; and (iii) the oxidation of cuprous chloride back to cupric chloride by the 
dissolved atm. oxygen : 4CuCl+4HCl+02 ==21120 +4CuCl2. Although copper is de- 
posited as a bivalent element in accord with Faraday’s law — two farads of electricity 
transform one eq. of bivalent copper Cu** to the metallic state — yet the actual 
cathodic yield of the metal may appear to fall below the theoretical requirements. 
The above discussion shows the conditions which favour high yields : (1) Low 
temp. ; (2) Fairly high current density ; (3) Moderately cone. soln. of the cupric 
salt ; (4) Absence of oxidizing agents ; (5) Fairly high acid cone. These favourable 
conditions are also necessary for the successful working of a copper voltameter. 
G. Grube and co-workers have made a metallographic study of electro -deposited 
copper. 

Attempts to use copper ore or copper matte as anode in an acidulated soln. of 
copper sulphate, with sheet copper as cathode, have not been very successful com- 
mercially ; although the electrolysis of soln. with anodes of copper mattes con- 
taining little more than cuprous sulphide, have given very fair results — e.g. in 
E. Marchese’s process an electrolyte containing copper and ferrous sulphates and 
dil. sulphuric acid is used with anodes of copper iron matte. 

Hydrometallurgical or wet processes lor extracting copper from its ores. — 
A comparatively small proportion of the world’s output of copper is extracted from 
its ores by leaching the ore with suitable solvents — dil. sulphmio, hydrochloric, 
or sulphurous acidji*^ ferric sulphate, ferrous chloride, ferric chloride, cuprous 
chloride, ammonia or its salts 2® — and subsequently precipitating the metal by 
iron, ferrous sulphide, hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, sodium or calcium 
poly sulphide, lime water, or by electrolysis. The more important hydrometal- 
lurgical processes can be classified 21 as : 

I. Chemical 'processes, — ^The* copper is dissolved and precipitated by 

chemical agents involving (1) Alkali processes {e,g, leaching with ammoniacal 
soln.) ; (2) Sulphate processes {e.g. the Rio Tinto process) ; (3) Sulphite 

process {e.g. J. M. Neil’s) ; (4) Chloride processes {e.g. 0. Ddtsch’s, O. Frolich’s, 
T. S. Hunt and J. Douglas’, and W. Longmaid and W. Henderson’s processes). 

II. Electrolytic processes . — The copper is dissolved chemically and precipi- 
tated electrolyticaUy. The electrolysis is usually accompanied by the regenera- 
tion of the solvent. These processes include the so-called (i) Sulphate pro- 
cesses {e.g. E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske’s process) ; Chloride pro- 
cesses {e.g. C. Hdpfner’s process). 

The wet processes may be profitably used in some cases where the proportion of 
copper, or the precious metals — gold and silver — ^in the ore is not sufficient to pay 
for bringing fuel and fluxes to the mine, or taking the mined ore to a locahiy where 
fuel and fluxes are cheaper. The wet processes are applicable to low grade ores 
with finely disseminated copper minerals and a gangue which is not attacked by 
the solvent. As a rule, the wet processes do not recover the precious metals owing 
to the insolubility of these elements in ordinary solvents. With the poorer ores, 
the commercial success of a copper extractii^ proposition may be determined by 
the possibility of recovering gold and silver with a comparatively small additional 
cost ; ores which carry small quantities of copper, but relatively large amounts of 
silver and gold, may be treated by wet processes, but this merely as a preliminary 
treatment in a process mainly devised for the extraction of the two precious metals. 
In the ideal case, the ore for treatment by wet processes contains the greater part 
of its copper as oxide or carbonate, since these substances are relatively easily 
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dissolved by dil. acids ; copper silicate or copper sulpliidc ores do not so readily 
yield their copper to solvents. 

The cupriferous pyrites of Rio Tinto (Spain) contains about 3 per cent, of copper. 
The ore is built in large heaps arranged with channels so that there is as free a 
circulation of air as possible in the interior. The heaps are sprayed with water at 
suitable intervals. As a result, according to C. H. Jones, 22 the pyrites, FeSo, is first 
oxidized to ferrous sulphate, and then to ferric sulphate. The latter converts copper 
oxide or sulphide into soluble copper sulphate : Cu+Feo(S04)3=CuS04+2FeS0^ • 
3CuO-i-Fe2(SO4)3=3CuS04-l-Fe2O3 ; and Cu2S-f'2Fe2(S04)3=4FeS0.|-[-2CuS04-|-S, 
Some cupric sulphide is simultaneously formed as an iutennodiatc product of the 
oxidation. According to A. N. WincheU, cuprous sulphide is more readily oxidized 
than pyrites, FeS2, and he suggests that the cuprous sulphide is oxidizeui first, and 
hastens the^ oxidation of^ the iron pyrites. The sulphides of nickel, load, ’zinc, 
arsenic, antimony, and bismuth are simultaneously oxidized and dissolveti.’ The 
soln. which ^ains from the heaps of pyrites contains both ferric and ciqn'ic sulphates ; 
the former is converted to ferrous sulphate by passing the soln. through a layer of 
fresh ore, and the hquid is then led through troughs in which scrap iroii^ or lumps of 
spongy iron (reduced from roasted pyrites), or pigs of iron liavo been laid. Copper 
is precipitated upon the iron as a brownish-red powder. The precipitation of 
copper on iron is sometimes called cementation, and the product, cemoH copper. 
The copper is removed from time to time, fused, and refined in tlie usual manner. 
The refining is commonly needed because cement copper usually contains iron 
oxide, sand, and other extraneous matters. In some places, the ore is converted 
sulphate by roasting with or without the addition of other sulphates—fcrrous 
sulphate, alui^um sulphate, sodium hydrogen sulphate, etc. The operation is 
sulphaUz%ng roast. In E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske’s process 23 the 
roasted ore is treated directly with an acidified soln. of ferric sul])hate. 

^ some mmes, and dumps, the air has already oxidized the sulphide to water 
soluble sulphate, and the water percolating from the mine, or dump, is charged with 

rirSS recovery of the copper--^..^. at Wicklow 

Ireland), Schmoeilnitz (Hungary), Rammelsberg (Germany), Aslilo (Japan), 

• + 1 ' process 24 depends on the fact that ferrous chloride 

converts copper oxide into soluble cuprous 
therefore be first converted into oxide by 
of ” roasting the sulphides. The ore is treated with a solZ 

chloiSe 0^, so'li'irn chloride with or without calcium 

cuprous oxide is represented : 3 Cu., 0 + 2 Fca,=llCu 

£artSs®t“itwf^''’“-f ®^ther chlorides 

«d ‘too™ “■ 

chlorides fnnmn. • xt w soln. to convert sulphates to 

timoghthoX: C«St4or+oS“o.5H?“coS+S"s§' “if" 

from the soln. by blowins hot 'c j sulphur dioxide is recovered 

left after treatin/the cunrous calcium chloride, 

copper in the sidphate win. ohloridizing the 

in 

traatmenh of burnt nyxite or ^ process is suited for the 

pyrites has been roasted for sulphur dio^d^^f obtained when cupriferous 

ihe roasted ore contains t sulphuric acid* 

contains &om 1 to 6 pw cent, of cOppei-partlV as cupric 
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sulphate, cupric oxide, cuprous sulphide, and copper iron sulphide, FeCuS 2 . 
The crushed and burnt ore is mixed with 12 to 15 per cent, of rock salt and roasted 
in a reverberatory furnace whereby the copper is converted into soluble chloride — 
chloridizing roast. The mass is then lixiviated with water, and the copper pre- 
cipitated from the soln. by scrap iron. If much gold and silver are present, these 
elements may be precipitated before the copper by the addition of sodium iodide 
(F, Mayer), zinc iodide (F. Claudet), treatment with hydrogen sulphide (T. Gibb), 
or by dilution with water (W. Jardine and H. Chadwick). 

Instead of precipitating the copper by cementation, electrolysis with insoluble 
electrodes may be used — ^lead anodes stand well in sulphate soln. ; carbon anodes 
stand well with chloride but not sulphate soln. H. Carmichael used an acidified 
soln. of cupric sulphate impregnated wdth sulphur dioxide as electrolyte, and in- 
soluble lead anodes. S. von Laszczynsky used an acidified soln. of copper sulphate 
as electrolyte, and the lead anodes were enclosed in tight-fitting cotton bags in order 
to hinder the oxidation of the ferrous sulphate into ferric sulphate at the anode. 

Numerous analyses of commercial copper are recorded in literature. In the 
United States, the three important brands are casting copper, lake copper, and 
electrolytic copper. In casting copper, the amount of precious metals is too small 
to justify their extraction, and the impurities are too small to make them objection- 
able for many purposes. The following is a selection : 






Casting. 

Lake. 

Electrolytic Co 

Cu • 




. 99*44 

99*890 

99*953 

Ag 




001 

0*0096 

0-0018 

Pb 




. 0*05 

0*0031 

0*0010 

Bi 




• 0*01 





As 




• 0*02 

00062 

— 

Sb 




0*05 

— 

0*0009 

Se-l-Te 




* n.d. 

0*0020 

0*0026 

Fe 




. 0*30 

0*0028 

0*0038 

Ni 




0*15 

0*0090 

0*0028 

S 




. 0*002 

0*0016 

0*0026 

O 




• n.d. 

00753 

0-0315 

Sn 




. 0*18 

— 

— 


A. Eilers found selenium in all the varieties of copper he examined, but a few con- 
tained no tellmium. Copper from Garfield (Utah) contained : 

Gold. Silver. Platinum. Palladium. Selenium. Tellurium. Bismuth. Nickel. 

14,400 174,000 17 59 44,800 4432 4880 32,000 

ounces per 5000 tons. O. Nielsen discusses the standardization of copper in grades 
according to its degree of purity. 

The preparation of highly purified copper by Richards’ process.^® — Commercially 
pur© copper was dissolved in sulphuric acid mixed with a little nitric acid, and evaporated 
to dryness. The mass was heated in a porcelain dish on an asbestos plate until the fumes 
of sulphuric acid were no longer evolved. The copper sulphate was then dissolved in water, 
and twice re-csystallized. A dil. soln. of the crystals was boiled and shaken for three 
hours with water containing a little potassium hydroxide. The soln. was filtered, and 
copper sulphate crystallized from the hot soln. a number of times. An aq. soln. of the 
crystals was strongly acidified with sulphuric acid and a little nitric acid, and electrolyzed 
in a cell with platinum plates. The electrolytic copper was then washed with a dil. soln. 
of potassium hydroxide, dil. sulphuric acid, and then boiled for half an hour with water, 
washed, dried, and heated red-hot in a stream of hydrogen. The metaJ was allowed to 
cool in the stream of hydrogen. 

Sometimes copper is used in organic chemistry as a condensing agent, for which 
purpose it must be in a fine state of subdivision. For coUoidal copper vide gold. 
Finely divided copper is obtained by the action of zinc dust on copper sulphate 
soln. * . 


L. Ckihn’s process for preparing finely dMded copper. — Zinc dust is shaken throtigb a fine 
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sieve into a cold sat, soln. of copper sulphate in a porcelain dish while tho liquid is being 
thoroughly stirred so as to prevent the formation of clots ; the zinc dust is added so long 
as the liquid has any but the faintest trace of a blue colour. The temp, will probably 
have risen to about 80° during the addition. The finely divided copper settles to tho l^ot-toiu 
of the vessel ; and the dark red mass is well washed with water. In order to remo\*c any 
zinc which may be present, dil. hydrochloric acid is added so long as any eff<u‘vesecnee is 
observable. The mass is then washed by decantation, and then on a filter iiulil the wasliings 
are free from acid. The metal is easily oxidized, even if dried, and it is best prt'served in 
closely stoppered bottles. O. Ohmann prepared what he called co'pper wool ; and J. idccard, 
catal^ic copper. 
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§ 5. The Physical Properties of Copper 

The colour of copper in compact masses is yellowish-red by reflected light, the 
tint ranging from orange-red to a rose colour dependent upon the temp, at which 
the metal was quenched from the liquid condition. The deep red colour of metallic 
copper is best seen when the light has been reflected many times from the surface 
of the metal, e.g. when a sheet of the metal is bent to an acute angle (about 45°), 
and viewed with the eye directed to the point where the two inner surfaces of the 
copper approach one another. The metal precipitated from soln. is brownish-red, 
and the coUoidal metal ranges in colour from crimson or scarlet to various shades of 
blue and brown. Thin films of copper appear greenish-blue by transmitted light. 
According to W. I. Baragiola,i copper distilled ten times or more in a high vacuum 
has a pale rose colour. According to 0. Bisohof 2 molten copper has a bluish- 
green colour. Thin layers of copper, said M. Faraday, are green ; G-. B. Rizzo said 
bluish-green ; E. Braun, blue ; and C. Bischof , reddish- violet. According to 

G, T. Beilby, the red .colour of copper in reflected light is conditioned a glassy 
variety of the metal. W. L. Dudley says that copper vapour is green. The compact 
metal has adiright metallic lustre, and takes a bright polish which is soon tarnished 
when exposed to the air. 

J. G. WalleriuB ® first described the crystalline form of copper in 1772 ; he said 
^cuprum estfigura octaedrica vel cubica. J. B. L. Rome de ITsle, J. D. Dana, G. Rose, 
J. W. Mallet, etc., have since described the crystals. The crystals of copper belong 
to the cubic system — hexakis-octahedra (e^a/ct?, six times) — ^whether the metal 
occurs naturally or is reduced from its soln,, or congeals from a molten condition. 
Twin crystals are common ; an example of deiidritic copper is illustrated by Fig. 12 
in the chapter on crystals. G. W. A. Kahlbaum and co-workers obtained small 
octahedra when the metal was sublimed in vacuo, and similar crystals have been 
obtained by slow deposition from dU. soln. W. L. Bragg’s X-radiogram of a crystal 
of copper shows that the atoms are arranged in the pattern of the simple face- 
centred cubic lattice with side 3*60 A., and closest approach of the atoms, 2*54 A. 
P, Scherrer gave 3*61 Xl0~^ cms. for the length of the edge of the elementary cube. 

H. Bohlin also studied the X-radiogram of copper, S. Nishikawa and G. Asahara, 

von. in. n 
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and M. Ettisch and co-workors, found that rolled copper gives an il! di'fined 
X-radiogram with a. symmetry related to the direction of rolling; on annealing 
definite spots replace ill-defined patches, but the copper still shows the direction 
of rolling after annealing 2 hrs. at 800°. K. F. Slotte estimated the edge of the 
molecular cube of liquid and solid copper to be 5‘8xl0~® cm, W. L, Bragg 
computed the radius of the atomic spheres of the cr}"stals to be 0 * 137 / 4 ^, "or 
137 A. M. N. Saha also made estimates of this magnitude. 

J. Percy said that the term moss copper is employed in copper-works to 
designate accumulations of filamentous or moss -like copper which is formed in 
cavities on ingots of certain kinds of regulus. Under the microscope, he adtled, the 
filaments present numerous minute parallel and longitudinal lines or grooves, as 
though they consisted of bundles of extremely delicate fibres, hloss copper is 
also said to be remarkable for its purity. F. le Play found at tlic junction of the 
regulus and slag of a copper furnace a geode filled with extremely delicate threads 
of metallic copper, containing Cu, 98*2 per cent. ; Fc, 0*4 per cent. ; Ni, 0'6 per 
cent. ; and admixed sand and carbon, 0*2 per cent. The so-called filiform or hair 
copper was obtained by A. Liversidge by heating native cupric sul])hi(le in hydrogen 
at a temp, below the m.p. of copper. Moss silver has been discussed by W. 'Jlain])e, 
W. Hittorf, E. Murmann, H. Moissan, J. Margottet, and E. ■Weinschen'k. A, BeutcU 
has made some observations on this subject — vide moss silver. 

The surface of cast copper, under the microscope, appears to be composed of 
large primary and small secondary polygonal granules definitely oriented ; a sheet 
of electro-deposited copper appears to consist of primary granules only, without 
definite orientation. The crystalline structure of electrolytic copper has been 
described by 0. Faust, G. Grube and co-workers, M. von Schwarz, Z. Jeffries, 
A. Sieverts and W. Wippelmann, H. S. Eawdon, etc. ^low current density gives 
large well-formed crystals, and a high current density gives crystals which grow 
at right angles to the surface of deposition, and which have a columnar appearance ; 
with a still higher current density, the structure is broken up, and twinned crystals 
are common--the twinning is at right angles to the direction of crystal growth. 
The production of idiomorphic crystals of copper was found by W. E. Hughes to 
follow the same general laws as those involved in the formation of well-shaped 
crystals in salt soln. 


The metal is an aggregate of crystals so that each grain has a definite orientation 
which IS different from that of its neighbours. The external shape is polyhedral. 
The grams may grow in the solid, metal : (1) When heated below the crystallizing 
temp, after cpld plastic deformation ; (2) when a hot-worked or annealed metal is 
eav3d te a higher temp, than was previously used, or for a longer time at a lower 
temp ; (3) when the compressed powder is heated to a high temp, below the m.p. ; 
ma (4) when the metal is heated or cooled through certain transition temps. When 
cold-drarag or rolling, the grains of copper approximate 
annealing, 0*002 to 0*006 cm. in diameter, 
has studied the regrouping of the atoms during annealing whereby 

of the polished surfaces of two pieces 
01 copper, one piece hamiuered and the other annealed, and found that, at 105°, 

were^^S became Mnsiderably recrystallized, but when the surfaces 
evS Ste w— practioaUy no modification 

forced or drawn nipf^ ^ the general observation that 

thmthes^J^p^ft^+^”’ stable condition with respect to crystallization 

SrndiTa n®- ^ of forged and soft metals be made 

toe poles oi a galvamc cel m a soln. of a salt of the same metal, the forced metal 
becomes charged negatively and passes into soln. The meSe rf Kut wv 
minute proporiaons of cuprous oxide, .bismuth, and lead ^is evidenced as discrete 

ana may leave no trace of their presence except possibly in the appearance of the 
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crystals. During roUingj tlie primary granules are elongated in the direction of the 
rolling, and this gives the metal its characteristic fibrous structure. M. Ettisch 
and co-workers say that the crystallites in soft wires are arranged irregularly, 
while those in hard wires are regularly arranged, E. Rassow and L. Yelde have 
plotted on a triaxial diagram the degree of cold working, the annealing temp, 
(time constant), and the mean diameter of the grains of copper. Copper is etched 
for microscopic examination by aqua ammonia, or ammonium persulphate, or an 
ainmoniacal soln. of hydrogen peroxide.^ 

The production and properties of thin films of copper have been discussed 
by A. W. Wright,5 W. Betz, L. HouUevigue, W. Spring, A. Knop, M. Faraday, 

O. Brunck, T. Curtins and F. Schrader, F. D. Chattaway, G. T. Beilby, and 

P. Neogi. 

As previously indicated, in the Arabian, The Booh of the Best Things for the 
Knowledge of Mineral Substmices, by Abu-r-Raihan,® written towards the end of 
the tenth century, the specific gravity of copper is stated to be 8‘70, which is not 
far removed from the value accepted to-day. He also gave 8*82 for the sp. gr. of 
bronze, and 8*57 for that of brass. Another Arabian writer, Al-Khazini, in his 
Booh on the Balance of Wisdom, written in the tw^elfth century, gave 8*66 for the 
sp. gr. of copper. An early determination of the sp. gr. of this element by 
R. Boyle (1690) gave 9 ; and one by D. G. Fahrenheit (1725) gave 8*834: for 
Swedish copper, and another 8*799 for Japanese copper. C. Hatchett (1803) 
gave 8*895 ; A. T. Kupfier (1824), 8*78 ; C. ^ J. B. Karsten (1832), 8*721 ; 
T. Herapath (1824), 8*900 ; R. Mallet, 8*667 ; and H. Schifi, 8*902 (12°). Accord- 
ing to W. Staid, the sp. gr. of copper at different temp, is : 

15 ® 1100 ® 1125 ® 1150 ® 1175 ® 1200 ® 1250 ® 

Sp. gr. . 8-8604 8*3601 8*3492 8*3384 8-3276 8'316S 8*2953 

The sp. grs. of the pure metal, measured by different observers, do not agree. 
The sp. gr. is greatly infiuenced by the thermal history of the metal, and the presence 
of impurities. The sp. gr. of ordinary commercial copper usually ranges from 
8*6 to 8*9 ; the standard value is 8*89 at 20° ; M. J. Brisson (1787) reported that 
the sp. gr. of the cast metal is 8*788, and that of the rolled metal 8*878 ; A. Baudri- 
mont found that slowly-cooled cast copper had a sp. gr. 8*4525 ; and wire prepared 
in several different ways had a sp. gr. varying from 8*3912 to 8*8893. Similar 
observations were made by R. Bottger, and C. O’hTedl, whde R. F. Marchand and 
T, Scheerer foimd for electrolytic copper, 8*914 ; A. Dick, 8*937 ; and L. Playfair 
and J. P. Joule, 8*920 ; and for finely divided copper, the latter also gave 8*931 (4°), 
and A. Dick, 8*938. For copper plate at 0°, G. Quincke gave 8*902. The cold 
working of copper affects the mechanical and the physical properties — elasticity, 
sp. gr., e.m.f., thermal and electrical conductivities, etc. — of the metal. 
F, C. A. H. Lan*bsberry found that the sp. gr. of the cold- worked metal is 8*8313 
and of the annealed metal 8*8317. G. W. A. Kahlbaum and E. Sturm state that 
the sp. gr. of native crystalline copper is 8*9.4 ; electrolytic copper, 8*914 ; cast 
copper, 8*921 ; drawn copper, not annealed, 8*939 to 8*949 ; drawn annealed 
copper, 8*930 ; hammered copper, 8'951 ; copper reduced by hydrogen, 8*367 to 
8*416 ; copper cast in an atm. of coal gas, 8*95. According to W. Hampe (1872), 
the sp. gr. of pure electrolytic copper at 0° is. 8*945 ; and 8*952 according to 
H. Schroder (1859). After hammering, the sp. gr. changes from 8*952 to 8*958 ; 
and according to G. W. A. Kahlbaum and co-workers (1902), the sp. gr. of the 
distilled metal is 8*93258 at 20°, and 8*93764 after being subjected to a press, of 
10,000 atm. After being subjected to a still higher press., the sp. gr. begins to 
diminish. According to T. Scheerer and R. F. Marchand, the low sp. gr. of cast 
copper is due to the porosity of the metal, which is supposed to be caused by the, 
absorption of gases at a high temp., and their subsequent evolution during coohng. 
T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker say that the sp. gr, of copper increases when the 
metal is annealed at 100°, and that while the sp, gr. of the metal en masse is 8*9153, 
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that of the filings is 8-8900. P. Pascal and J. Jouniaux found the sp. gr. of 
liquid copper at its m.p. 1083°, in an atm. of an inert gas, is 8'40, and at 1200°, 
8-32 ; L. Plajdair and J. P. Joule gave 7-272 ; and W. C. Roberts- Austen and 
T. Wrightson, 8*217. 

W. Spring las shown that many substances after compression have a lower 
sp. gr. than before. For example, lead, tin, cadmium, and silver, after being forced 
through small apertures under press., also show a slight diminution in sp. gr., while 
with bismuth there is a slight increase. When two plates of a metal — one of 
which has been compressed, and the other not compressed — are used as plates 
of a cell in a soln. of one of the salts of the metal, an electric current is generated 
such that the metal which has been compressed by hammering, etc., is negative 
to the annealed metal. The current is in the opposite direction with bismuth — 
which contracts on hquefaction — to what it is with lead, tin, cadmium, and silver — 
which expand on liquefaction. W. Spring supposed that the metals change under 
compression to the mol. condition characteristic of liquids ; otherwise expressed, 
metals under great compression assume an allotropic form corresponding with the 
liquid or amorphous condition which P. Duhem calls metal Jiue, as distinct from 
the crystalline state — metal recuit — obtained by slowly cooling the molten metal. 

Gr. T. Beilby ® also considers that the metals can exist in two distinct solid 
phases : (i) the hardened or amorphous state ; and (ii) the annealed or crystalline 
state ; and he gives evidence to show that the former is converted into the latter 
by annealing ; and that the latter is converted into the former when work is done 
on the crystalline metal — e.g. polishing the surface of a metal produces what he 
assumes to be an amorphous film which can be removed by suitable solvents so as 
to show the underlying crystalline phase ; similarly, when a piece of metal is strained 
by, say, wire-drawing, the friction of the crystals produces an encircling net-work 
of the amorphous hardened phase between the crystals which increases the tensile 
strength of the metal. According to 6. T. Beilby, the transition temp, between the 
two phases of gold lies between 250° and 280° ; copper, between 250° and 290° ; 
silver, between 230° and* 265° ; and magnesium, between 300° and 360°. 

W. Rosenhain ® also has given much indirect evidence of the existence of an 
intercrystalline amorphous film in normally crystalline metals. As a rule, an 
amorphous substance is more susceptible to attack by chemical agents than the 
same substance in a crystalline state. According to S, W. Smith, if two buttons 
of silver — one slowly and the other rapidly cooled — ^be treated with nitric acid, the 
one which has been cooled most rapidly wfil be most quickly dissolved ; and accord- 
ing to W. Rosenhain, the loss by volatilization of rapidly chilled castings of silver 
is greater than with slowly cooled castings. With slow cooling, the crystals are 
larger and the intercrystalline amorphous cement is less abundant than with sudden 
chilling where the crystals are smaller. It is inferred that the volatilization is mainly 
from the amorphous cement, and that the amorphous cement is likewise attacked 
most rapidly by acids. In the latter case, too, the faster the amorphous cement 
is dissolved, the greater the surface exposed to the action of the acid, and the more 
quickly will the metal be dissolved. 

0. W. Ellis, therefore^ infers that the cold-working of metals favours the pro- 
duction of the amorphous at the expense of the crystalline metal in the balanced 
reaction: Chi(a^teaiine^C^amorph and that the amorphous matter produced by 
the strain undergoes recrystallization when the stress is relieved. The crystalliza- 
tion of deformed metals has been studied by D. Hanson and many others. As 
a result, itis ^erred by D. Hanson that for every degree of deformation in strained 
metals, there is a critical recrystallization temp.^at which crystal growth is extremely 
rapid, and the sme^of the crystals produced by this growth is greater, the smaller 
the ^omt, of deformation preceding such annealing. According to Z. Jeffries 
and K. d. .^cher, 200 is the lowest temp, at which the recrystallization of the 
cold-worked metal has been observed. , . , 

The pure metal is highly ductile and malleable, for it can be rolled into sheet®, 
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hammered into foil, or drawn into wire. When subjected to mechanical treatment 
of this kind, the metal becomes hard ; the hardness can* be removed by annealing 
between 500° and 700° in an atm. free from sulphur. When the metal is mechanically 
worked, it must be frequently annealed to avoid fracture. This is illustrated by 
the curve, Fig. 9, showing the effect of annealing at different temp, on the elastic 
limit ; the tensile strength 
curve changes with temp, 
in an analogous manner. 

According to E. Heyn,ii by 
annealing the metal at 500°, 
the crystal granules increase 
in size until they become 
visible to the naked eye. 

According to G. Tam- 
mann, cold-work increases 
the energy content of a 
metal because the formation 
of gliding planes, and the 

transla'tion of particles, leads xm 

A. « a-n ^IG. 9. — Effect of Annealing at different Tempera- 

to a decomposition and an strength and Elastic Lindt of 

increase in the potential Electrolytic Copper (C. Grard). 
energy ; and further, pro- 
cesses take place within the atom which lead to a similar increase. A cold-worked 
metal is less noble, i,e. more cbemically active, in the hard than in the soft state. 
Since, however, the surface layers are alone affected, a superficially hardened piece, 
still soft in the interior, may behave less nobly than a thoroughly hardened piece. 
The change in the chemical activity of a metal by working is ascribed to an altera- 
tion in the properties of the particles of the metal which, once displaced, are held 
less firmly in the lattice than before. 

The fracture of cast copper is more or less granular ; that of rolled or drawn 
copper is fibrous. The malleability of a metal refers to its property of per- 
manently extending in all directions without rupture when a stress — ^pressure 
(rolling) or impact (ha mm ering) — ^is applied. The ductility refers to the property 
which enables metals to be drawn into wires. The malleabfiity of copper 12 is equal 
to that of gold and silver ; it has been hammered into sheets 0*0026 mm. thick. 
The ductility of copper is also high. B. S. Shepherd and G. B, Upton found the 
ductility expressed in percentage elongation during the application of a tensile stress 
to vary from 12'0 to 22*5 per cent, for oast copper, and from 18*5 to 28*0 per cent, 
for copper kept a week at 540° and then quenched in water. G. D. Bengough and 
D. Hanson found that there is a range of low ductility for copper between 250° 
and 450° ; and that the presence of oxygen and arsenic increase the high temp, 
ductility of the metal. 

The ductility of copper is increased by annealing, and G. V. Osesar and 
G. C. Gerner, and B. E. Curry have shown that the temp, range within which this 
softening takes place most rapidly is from 200° to 350° for pure copper ; but this 
is affected by (i) the extent of the previous cold reduction ; and (ii) the impurities. 
Arsenic and silver raise the annealing temp, range of copper. The properties of 
copper are not affected like those of steel after annealing or rolling. From the 
work of A. Martens, and F. Johnson, it is generally believed that quenching copper 
in water after annealing produces a softer metal than if it be slowly cooled, 
although there is some evidence for and against this view. B. Hopkinson, and 
J. E. Sears have studied the momentary expansion which occurs on percussion, 
C. J. B. Karsten pointed out that the greater the purity of copper the greater its 
malleability and softness, and the less heat required to render the brittle metal 
malleable. The effects of various foreign metals on the physical properties of 
copper have been much investigated. 
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Copper is malleable when cold, and at a red-heat ; a metal malleable at a red- 
heat, and not so when cold, is said to be cold-short ; and a metal malleable when 
cold, but not so at a red-heat, red-short. According to E. Colicn, the Greek Theo- 
phrastus, about 371 B.C., stated that he had noticed the disintegration of copper 
during a severe winter. ^ , 

Pure copper is comparatively soft. As indicated in the general remarks on 
hardness, in connection with the alkali metals, this property can be expressed in 
several difierent ways, many of them quite arbitrary. On F. Mohs^ or the 
mineralogical scale, the hardness of copper is about 3, when that of iron is 4*5, 
and silver 2*7. 0. Faust and G. Tammann’s values for the scleronietric hardness 
measured by the width of a scratch made with a load of 10 grms., is O'OM-O’OIG mm. 
for soft and 0*016 for the hard metal ; and with a load of 17 grms., 0*022~0*027 mm. 
for the soft and hard metals. J. A. BrinelFs test for hardness measures the 
diameter of an impression made by the application of a load applied for a definite 
time — say 15 seconds. J. A. Brinell’s hardness number of copper cast and slowly 
cooled is 52*8 ; C. A. Edwards gave 53*0. The numbers for rolled sheet copper 
unannealed range from 65 to 75, when the value for mild steel is about 104, 
J. A. BrinelPs hardness test can also be represented as a press, in kgrms. exerted per 
sq. mm. of the ball segment. Copper then gives a hardness of 35*3 kgrms. per sq. 
mm. A kilogram, under standard conditions, is eq. to 981,000 dynes, or a dyne 
is eq. to 0*00000101937 kgrm. The curve showing the decrease in the liardncss of 
copper with temp, is slightly concave towards the temp. axis. A.-Kurth gave 
for a load of 400 kgrms. ; 

- 83 ® - 50 ® 18 * 100 * 200 ® 300 ® 300 ® 623 ® 

Hardness . 41*3 40*1 37'4 36*2 30’8 26*7 23*4 17*6 


L. Guillet has shown that the ratio of the tensile strangth to Brinell’s hardness 
varies with the hardness of the metal. E. H. Pierce "found that in the hard- 
drawing of copper wire the effect is the same throughout the whole section, and 
no hard or exterior skin is formed. While M. Hanriot, and Z. Jeffries detected 
no change in the microstructure of compressed metals, the BrinelFs hardness of 
copper was raised by compression at 10,000 kgrms. per sq. min. from 27*0 to 46*1. 
C. Calvert and R. Johnson give the relative hardnesses of gold, silver, and copper 
as 4:6: 7*2 ; J. R. Rydberg gives 2*5 : 2*7 : 3*0 ; S. Bottone, 979 : 990 : 13ffo ; 
and F. Auerbach, 97 :'91 : 95. 

According to G. Quincke, the surface tension of copper at its m.p. is 681 dynes 
per cm., and the capillary constant, a\ is 14*44 sq. mm. ; and for solid copper he 
gives for the capillary constant in grms. a 2r7r+j8 for wires r mm. diameter where 
a=() for soft copper and 2388 for hard-drawn copper. S. W. Smith found the surface 
tension at 1150° to be 1178 dynes per cm., and (^2=28*85 sq. mm. According to 
I. Traube, tbe internal pressure of the solid metal is 236,100 megabars. A. Johnson 
found the plastic flow of copper is not diminished by cooling the metaUn liouid 
^^dwards, and W. E. Dalby, and E, C. Bain and Z. Jeffries, also 
studied the plastic flow of copper. According to H. E, Diller, when a bar of 
steel was packed in cupric oxide and carbon and heated for some time at 1000° 
metallic copper penetrated the steel to the extent of 21*4 per cent., thus demon- 
strati^ the *^sion of copper into iron. E. J. Anderson measured the rate of 
diffmion of solid copper m molten aluminium and found it to increase rapidly 
with rise of temp. ; G. Snoyioh and A. Cartooeti demonstrated the diffusion ot 
mangpeseirom xerro-manppese into , copper at 900°; and H, Weiss studied the 
diffusion of copper into, molten zmc. The velocity of sound in copper is 39*7 X 10^ 
cms. per seconcl According to J. Eleber, the velocity F of sound in solid metals 
IS proportional to the square root of t^e quotient of the sp. hi 0 and the coeff of 
Imear expansion a such that F-57*698s/C/a^37, This appUes to copper sffver 
gold, magnesium, aluminium, to, lead, iron, nickel, andplatinia, but with tantrum 
there is a difference, presumably because the constant have not been determined 
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\7itl1 sufficient accuracy. The velocity of sound is also proportional to the square 
root of the quot ient of the modulus of elasticity, E, by the density, D, such that 
Consequently, 99‘04\/j6^/Z)=57*698'\/C/a—637, and if any 
three of these constants be known, the fourth can be computed to within five per 
cent, of its value. The internal viscosity of copper has been investigated by 
M. Ishimoto by the use of tuning-forks and torsion pendulums. K. Honda and 
S. Konno found the viscosity of rolled copper to be 4*83x10® at 15° ; and that of 
the metal annealed at 300°, to be 5*13x10® at 15°. 

It must be emphasized that the data for the mechanical properties of the metals 
are more or less dependent upon the methods employed in the measurements. The 
values for the elastic qualities, for example, are more or less dependent upon the 
size and shape of the test-pieces, and on the rate at which the stress is applied, as 
well as on the previous mechanical and thermal treatment of the material, this 
quite apart from the influence of traces of impurities on the results. It is therefore 
usually safer to give ranges of values for pure material treated in diSerent ways 
rather than to assign definite values for an arbitrarily selected mode of testing these 
characteristics. It is generally considered that copper may be normalized — 
normalized copper — ^for tensile strength determinations by casting, rolling, and 
drawing, followed by annealing for 30-60 min. at 500° with slow or quick cooling, 
because when prepared under these conditions there is less variation between 
difierent samples than in any other condition.!^ 

Copper does not break down by fracture ; when compressed, it yields indefinitely 
and becomes flattened out. According to R. H. Thurston, if c denotes the resist- 
ance to compression in lbs. per sq. in., e the fractional compression, c— 145000e^ 
for compressions up to 50 per cent. The compressibility of a substance is the 
change in volume dv which unit volume v undergoes per unit change of press, p 
(say, a kilogram per sq. cm.), or the ratio of the compression dv/v, to the press. 
dp applied, that is, dvjvdp. The compressibility of copper is 0*75 Xl0~® (20°), 
meaning the fractional change of the original volume caused by a press, of a megabar, 
that is, 10® dynes per sq. cm,, between 100 and 500 megabars. L. H. Adams, 
E. D. Williamson, and J. Johnston give 0*75x10“® ; and they represent the change 
in volume between the press. Pq and p by 0*00001 +0*000000749(p—po). 
B. H. Amagat gave 0*857 per atm. ; H. V. Regnault, 1*23 ; J. Y. Buchanan, 0*864 ; 
S. Lussana, 1*0 to 1*1 for press, from 100 to 3000 atm. E. Madclung and R. Fuchs 
gave 3*101 (± 0*004) Xl0“^2 flynes per sq. cm. According to B. Lera, the relation 
between ^ the compressibility jS, the coefi. of expansion a, the at. wt. w, and sp. gr. Z>, 
is represented by (a/j8)(jD/w;) ^=0*048. Unit volume of copper at 0° is estimated 
to change 0*0089 vol. when the press, is raised to 12,000 kgrms. per sq. cm. 
H. Gxiineisen found that the compressibility of copper, increases rapidly with 
rise of temp., and that the greater the expansion with rise of temp,, the greater the 
change of compressibility. Thus the value of § for copper at —191° is 0*718 X 10“® ; 
at 17*5, 0*773 X 10“® ; at 133°, 0*815 X 10“® ; and at 165°, 0*828 X 10“®. A. Mailock 
found at —190°, 0*718 X 10“® ; at 17°, 0*778 X 10“« ; and at 100°, 0*801 X 10“®. 

Copper is considered to be a very elastic metal. If a strain of cu kilogranos 
exerted on a cylinder of s sq. mm. sectional area, and length produces an increase 
in length, dl, the modulus o£ elasticity, or the longitudinal elasticity, Young’s 
modulus, or the coefficient of resistance to extension, is {lldV)[o}js) kilograms per 
sq. mm. The modulus of elasticity is therefore the product of the longitudinal 
stress by the longitudinal extension or compression ; and the value for highly 
purified copper is between 10,000 and 13,000 kilograms per sq. cm., or about 
12*20 XlO^^ dynes per sq, cm., or 1220x10® dynes per sq. mm., or 17*3 lbs. per 
sq, in. The observed maximum and minimum values are 1323 and 1052 dynes 
per sq. mm. A. Gray, V, J. Blyth, and J. S. Dunlop found for electrolytic hard- 
drawn copper an elastic modulus of 13,220 kgrms. per sq. mm. (19*5°), and for 
commercial copper, 11,354 (17*4°) ; G. Wertheim gave 10,519 (15°) ; and for wire 
dravm, 12,513 ; K, Zoppritz gave 12,646 ; E. H. Amagat, 12,145 ; K. F. Slotte, 
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12,550; G. Angenheister, 12,240; W. Voigt, 10,850; J. Kiewiet, 10,800; 
C. Benedicks, 12,300 ; F. KoMrausch and F. E. Loomis, 12,140 ; H. Buff, 12,270 ; 
G. F. C. Searle, 12,400 kgrms. per sq. mm., and 17*6x10^ lbs. per sq. in. for 
drawn and 18*3x10® lbs. per sq. in. for annealed copper. The best representative 
value may be taken as 12,200 kgrms. per sq. mm. with maximum and minimum 
values 13,230 and 10,520 kgrms. per sq. mm. B. ‘VVelbourn measured the elastic 
modulus of a number of stranded cables of hard-drawn copper wire. P. Galy-Ache 
has measured the elastic deformation which copper possesses in the amorphous 
intercrystalline medium and in the crystalline part ; and F. Rchkuh, the ellect of 
temp, on the restoration of the elastic deformation. M. RudcloH's values for tlio 
eSect of temp, on Young’s modulus for different samples of copper were : 

20 ® 100 ° 200 ° 300 ° 400 ° 

17-8 — 18-lxl0« IS'lXlO® 14*3-15-6X]0« ll*S->13-5 X 10« 10*lX]0Mbs. per eq. in. 



Temperdtures 

Fig. 10. — ^Effect of Tempera- 
ture on the Modulus of Elas- 
ticity. 


The steady and gradual fall of the modulus of elasticity of copper as tJie temp, 
rises i® to 1000° is illustrated by Fig. 10, due to K. R. Koch and C. Danncckcr. 
According to F. Kohlrausch and F. E. Loomis, the clastic modulus at 6 is 
0*0005725— 0*0000002802). A. Wassmuth gives for the temp, coefl. of 
the elasticity .2 ^= jE'o( 1—0*0003590). According to 

0. Bischof, copper becomes very brittle just below 
its m.p. P. Streintz, M. C. Noyes, H. Walker, 
H. L. Dodge, G. A. Shakespeare, etc., have made 
observations on the effect of temp, on this modulus. 
Heating by an electric current shows no other than 
a temp, effect. According to W. Sutherland, the 
observed variations of Young’s modulus with timp. 
are linear, and approximately in accord with the 
empirical relation 0*823(0/0^), whore B 

denotes the value of Young’s modulus at 0®, and 
Eq its value at absolute zero ; and 6^^, denotes the 
m.p. of the solid. The relation was found to hold good for a number of metals 
between atm. temp, and 102°, but it is imperfect in that it gives a finite value 
for the modulus at the m.p. when it ought to give a zero value. C. S(d)afcr gave 
3*627 for the temp, ooeff., or the percentage increase in Young’s modulus in passing 
from 20° to —182°. E. A. Lewis noted the elasticity is increased by alloying the 
metal with arsenic, and A. Riche found the same thing with iron. 

The ratio of the contraction in a lateral direction to the longitudinal extension 
of a body stretched by a longitudinal stress is called Poisson’s ratio : the value of 
this constant for copper ranges from 0*338 to 0*378 ; E. H. Amagat gave 0*327. 
The best representative value is 0*34, with a temp, coeff . of about 0*00023 per degree 
between 0 and 150°. Investigations on Poisson’s ratio have also been made by 
6. Angenheister, who found 0*382 ; P. Cardani, 0*374 ; J. Morrow, 0*327 ; J. R. Bon- 
^n, 0*322; C.E. Stromeyer and W. Kennedy, 0*322; A. Mailock, 0.348; and 
W. Yoigt, 0*350 for electrolytic copper. A. Bock found Poisson’s ratio to bo 0*340 
at 20° ; 0*355 at 60° ; 0*352 at 100° ; and 0*370 at 150°. 

_I£ a uniform press, kilograms per sq. cm. changes the volume ?? by dv, the 
mtLo dvlv -m caffed the compression, and the quotient of p by the compression, pv/dv, 
IS called the voli^ elasticity of the substance ; the value of this constant tor 
copper 3B from 131x10^ to 16*8xl0ii dynes per sq. cm. The resistance to shear-- 
1 ^, or the quotient of the shearmg skess by the shear, is caUed the rigidity of 
the substan^ to transverse distortion—that is, the torsion or shear modulus* The 
™ of this oo^^t for copper is 4*47xl0ii to 4*65xl0ii dynes per sq. cm. 

T tS? !?qq “I?"- i 5 S- Katzenelohn, 3587 ; 

’ -^“ge^^ieister, 3587; M. Baumeister, 4450 ; 
and J Fernet, 4664 per sq. mm. Pisati’s value for the rigidity n at d", 

wien the value atO is 3972 igrms. per sq. mm., iBns=3972(l— p’002n6d+0-0823fl** 
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— 0 * 0347 ^^) ; F. KoMrauscli and F. E. Loomis give ?i==3900(l — 0*000572^ 4"0‘0628^^) 
kgrms. per sq, mm. F. Horton gives 4*37 XlO^^ dynes per sq. cm. at 15° for purified 
copper, and at 0° tlie value is ?z=4*37Xl0ii[l — 0*00039(^ — 15)} dynes per sq. 
cm. For commercial copper, lie gives ^^=3■80xl0l^{l — 0*00038(0 — 15)} dynes 
per sq. cm. K. E. Kocli and C. Dannecker give 4240 kgrms. per sq. mm. or 6*15 X 10® 
lbs. per sq. in., and for the values at different temp. : 

20 ° 100 ® 200 ° 300® 500® 800® 1000 ® 

6-02 xl0« 5-82xl0e 5*5SxlO« 4-85xl0« 3*96x106 2*72x106 2*10x106 

W. Sutherland gives 4300 kgrms. x^er sq. mm. for the rigidity at 15°, and estimates 
that at — 273°, the rigidity is 4530 kgrms. per sq. mm. According to H. Tomlinson, 
the torsion of a wire is increased by raising the temp, to 100°. 

The tensile strength or tenacity of a substance is the greatest longitudinal 
stress which it can suffer without rupture ; the tensile strength of cast copper is 1 *2 
to 1*9 x 10® dynes per sq. cm., and of rolled copper 2*0 to 2*5 x 10® dynes per sq. cm. 
The tensile strength of cast copper has been almost doubled by mechanical working. 
E. H. Pierce found the tensile strength of copper wire to be equally afiected through- 
out its whole section by hard drawing. The observed skin efiects are due to the 
rolling of oxide scale into the wire. T. Bolton, D. E. Pye, and W. E. Alkins have 
studied the efiect of cold work on copper. In general, the work of P. Goerens, 
W. E. Webster, and others has shown that 
cold work changes the elastic limit, the yield 
point, the tensile strength, the hardness, 23 
sp. gr., magnetic permeability, electrical con- 
ductivity, solubility in acids, etc. W. E. 

Alkins has shown that the efiect of pro- ^ 
gressive cold-drawing is to change the ^ 
tenacity T of the wire with the sectional <5 
area S as illustrated in Fig. 11 . The por- 
tion AB of the curve corresponds with the ^ 
equation T=31*6— 67^ ; the portion CD with ^ 

5;!=30*83— 82*66>S ; and the portion BC with ^ 45 
T=23*2-~(/S— 0'107)^’. The results are ex- § 
plained by assuming that the first change n 
which occurs when copper is drawn through 
the dies is allotropic ; when this change is 

complete, a second change occurs, forming Secir/onAl area fsq.m.) 

either an allotropic or an amorphous variety Fio. 11 . — ^Effect of Sectional Area on 
of the metal. F. Johnson showed that the the Tensile Strength of Copper Wire, 
presence of cuprous oxide is not responsible 

for the abrupt change which occurs O. W. Ellis studied the phenomenon in 
connection with a zinc-copper alloy. Annealing reduces the tensile strength of 
cast copper from 40 to 21 kgrms. per sq. mm., or, according to C. W. Bennett,i8 
from 60,000 or 70,000 to 30,000 or 40,000 lbs. per sq. inch. The tensile stren^h 
of electrolytic copper annealed for 2 hrs. at 750° in an atm. of carbon dioxide, 
decreases as the temp, is raised, passing from 13 tons per sq. in. at 22° to 2*0 tons 
per sq. in. at 975° as illustrated by the curve. Fig. 9. G. Charpy gave for rolled 
copper with a tensile strength of 30 kgrms. per sq. mm., the following values when 
annealed at different temp. : 

Annealing temp. . . 200° 280° 420° 600° 730° 860° 

Tensile strength . . 30*8 30*6 22-1 22*2 22*2 22*0 

Any stress within the elastic limit results in an elastic deformation from which 
the metal recovers on releasing the stress ; if the stress exceeds the elastic limit, 
plastic deformation or permanent set results. In this overstrained state, the 
material stretches at an enormously greater rate than before, and the yield is mainly 
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tlie material exhibits CU VV U-XV^JLI. XO KTJ V.4. a J 

A. Morley and G. A. Tomlinson showed that co])])er gives ])ractk*ally tlit^ same 
results immediately after overstrain as before it, showing that if the }»r(){)t*i'ties are 
altered by overstrain, recovery is very rapid. 

According to J. Dewar, the breaking stress of cop])er wires 0*(ii)8 in, in {iiainetcr 
is 200 lbs. at 15°, and 300 lbs. at —182°. F. A. and C. A. Liiuhanann fouini for the 
tensile strength of copper 60T0 kgrms. per sq. mm. at — 252’G''' ; *18'8 kgrms. per 
sq. mm. at —192°; and 35*8 kgrms. per sq. mm. at 17°. A. Mallock obtained 
1*37 for the ratio of Young’s modulus at 0° K. to that at 273° K. E. S. 8h<'{>]ienl 
and G. B. Upton found the tensile strength of cast co]>])cr to lie Ixd wi^eji 17,990 
and 23,740 lbs. per sq. in., and after annealing one week at 540° and ihtm (jiamehing 

-V in water, 22,600-24,540 1])S. per sq. in. TJie lowering 

of the ultimate tensile strengtli of copper with rise 
of temp, is indicated in Fig. 12. F. .lohnson 
studied the effect of impurities on the annealing 
temp, of copper. P. D, M(‘rica gives for the 
ultimate tensile strength of normalized co])per 
35,000 ± 5000 lbs. per sq. in., elongation in 2 in., 
40-60 per cent., and reduction in art;a, 40-60 per 
cent. The determination of the elastic or propor- 
tional limit does not yield a measurable value 
because annealed copper yields slightly with tluj 
slightest loads applied in the testing machine ; with 
. hot-roUed copper, there is a small value with very 
small loads. The elongation witli annealing follows 
just the opposite course to tiie tenacity. C. (Jrarers 
, ^ . experiments, Fig. 9, give 150°-200° the transition 

range, but E. S. BardweU gives 300°-430°, and the difference is said to be due to 
the greater oxygen content of C. Grard’s test-pieces. 

A, Martens has studied the effect of variations in the size and shape of the 
test-pieces on the measurement of tensile strength. A, Martens measured the 
epet of time in testing and found that with a variation of 0*5 to 40 per cent, in the 
elongation per min,, the observed difference in the ultimate tensile strength is less 
than 2 per cent. ; while P. Ludwik found that a wire of electrolytic copper, 0*5 mm. 
diameter, si^tamed a load of 4958 grms. for 5 min., one of 45fJ() grms. for 90 hrs., 
and one of 3950 grms. for one and a half years. M. von Hlibl studied the effect 
of current density on the mechanical properties of electro-de])osited coi)per ; 

Bennett obtained electrolytic copper with a tensile strength approaching 
that of hard-drawn copper-^i^. 68,000 Ibsr per. sq. in.-by varying 4e curremt 

cattode. 6. D. Bengough^nd D. Hanson 
nf A ^ marked influence on the tensile strength 

°^dizing atm. gives a high duotiUty at a high temp. 
a‘52 the mfluence of an electric current on the breaking stress of 

of Mnpimties like lead and tellurium make copper brittle while 


V 60(fi,ood' i^o& 

Ten7pen3.l^ure 

Fig. 12 . — ^The Tensile Strength 
of Copper at different Tem- 
peratures. 
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The coeif. of thermal expansion of copper between 0® and 100® was measured 
by A. L. Lavoisier and P. S. Laplace in 1782, and they found 0’00001722 and 
0*00001712. The PliysikaliscJi-TecJinische Reichsanstalt gives 0*002917 for the 
linear expansion of unit length between — 191® and 16® ; and P. Glatzel, 0*001705 
mm. for the expansion of a dcm, rod per degree. According to H. Fizeau,2t> the 
coefficient of thermal expansion (linear) at 20® is 0*00001669 ; at 46®, 0*0000170 ; 
W. Voigt gives 0*00001669 at 20® ; and H. le Chatelier, 0*0000170, and at 1000®, 
0*000020. Por the mean coeff. of expansion between 0® and 100®, H. Fizeau gives 
0*041596+0*0010250 and A. Matthiessen, 0*041481+0*071850. The linear 
expansion of copper is not a linear function of temp.,+ut is well expressed between 
— 40® and 300® by a quadratic equation. W. Dittenberger gives for dZ/ZoXlO® 
=16*070+0*0040302. F. Henning found a contraction between 0® and — 191® 
of 2*917 mm . per 100 cms. This does not fit Dittenberger’ s formula. P. D. Merica has 
quoted a sample, 99*956 per cent, purity, of hot-rolled and cold-drawn electrolytic 
copper which, between — 24® and 64®, had a unit linear expansion (within 0*000003) 
of cZZ/Zq X 106=16*480+0*0038202 ; and another sample of 99*968 per cent, copper 
hot-rolled, drawn and annealed, had (within 0*000009) between —49® and 305°, 
(ZZ/Zq X 10® =16 *340 +0*004130 2 : F. A. Lindemann from 85® K. to 292® K., dljldt 
=124 X 10“6 ; from 20® K. to 80° K., 49 X 10“® ; and from 80® K. to 90® K., 75 XlO"®. 
W. E. Dorsey found the coefi. to be lowered by reducing the temp. Thus : 

Abs. temp. . 283® 243® 223® 203® 183® 1C3° 143° 123° 103® 

aXlO® . . 1635 1610 1695 1600 1468 1437 1305 1206 1039 

F. A. Lindemann verified for copper E. Grianeisen’s relation : coefi. of expansion 
-^sp. ht.=a constant independent of temp. According to I. . Zakrezewsky, the 
coefi. between — 103® and — 78® is 0*00001516 ; between —78® and 0®, 0*0000*1602 ; 
between 0® and 25®, 0*00001699 ; and between 25®' and 100®, 0*00001753. The 
coe*S. with hammered copper is rather less than with cast copper. According to 
A. Matthiessen, if the volume of copper is unity at 0®, it is 1*004998 at 100®. The 
coefi. of cubical expansion is 5*0 X 10“®. L. Holborn and E. Griineisen found 0*0000532 
for the mean coefi. of cubical expansion between 0® and 100®, and 0*0000598 between 
0® and 300®. E. Griineisen found the coefi. of expansion, between — 190° and 17°, 
was decreased from 14*18 Xl0~6 to 14*09 XlO""® by raising the press, from one to 
1000 atm. ; and between 17® and 100®, from 16*36 X lO”® to 16*25 X lO"®. F. Wehren- 
fennig found that by heating and rapidly cooling a copper rod 1*8 metres long and 
55 mm, thick, it expanded 3*3 mm, permanently in length. W, Stahl gives for the 
coeff. of cubical expansion of purified molten copper 0*000064 ; and for copper 
after refining by poling 0*0000436. The difference is attributed to the ajpsorption 
of gases. 

The thermal conductivity of copper is rather less than that of silver or of 
gold. According to G. Poloni,2’^ if the conductivity of gold is 1000, that of 
copper is 888 ; G. Wiedemann and R. Franz give that of commercial copper 
732 when silver is 1000, and L. Lorenz gives 0*7198 absolute units for the con- 
ductivity of copper at 0®, and 0*7226 at 100®. These numbers represent 
the amount of heat in cals, which is conducted per second across a plane one cm. 
thick and one sq. cm. sectional area, when the difierence of temp, on the 
two surfaces of the plane is 1®. H. F. Weber gives 0*8190 ; W* Scbaufelberger, 
0*9382. According to 0. H. Lees (1908), the thermal conductivity at —160® is 
1*079 ; and according to W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst (1900), at 18®, 0*918 ; and 
at 100®, 0*908 cal. per second per degree per sq. cm. E. Schott found for copper 
crystals at 0®, 4*lxl‘0 C.G.S. units; and at —252*6°, 4*1x31*0 C.G.S. units; 
for commercial copper at 0® and — 251®, the numbers are respectively 3*93x1*0, 
and 3*93x33*4, A. C. Mitchell, E. H. Hall, G. Glage, A. Berget, and others have 
also studied this property of copper. If iC be the thermal conductivity ; D the 
sp. gr. ; and C, the sp. ht., then K jl)0=a^ represents the thermal couducting capacity 
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at 0^ K. Angstrom found ; at 18°, E. Gruneisen found 1111, and W. J^ger 

and H. Diesselliorst, 113 ; at 75°, G. Glage obtained 115 ; and at 100°, W. Jager 
and H. Diesselhorst found 1*09. For a pbospbor-copper G. Jvirclihoff and 6. Hansc- 
mann obtained a2=o-5059 at 15°. A. Rietzscb found that the presence of phos- 
phorus and arsenic as impurities dimmish the heat condiictivit}' more tlian tlioy 
do the electrical conductivity. L. Lorenz found the thermal conductivity to be 
proportional to the absolute temp. ; E. W. Stewart found at tlie thermal con- 
ductivity of copper is 110(1 —0*000530). W. Jager and H. Dhjsselhorst gave 
0*00026 for the temp, coeff. of the thermal conductivity ; K. L. Hagstrom gave 
0*00064 ; 0. Chwolson, 0*04389 ; and L. Lorenz, 0*04389. P. AV. Bridgman found 
the thermal conductivity of copper decreases linearly with ])ress. 

The specific heat of copper was measured by P. L. Dulong and A. T. Petit , 22 
and they found 0*0949 between 0° and 100°, and 0*1013 between 0° and 300°. The 
sp. ht. increases with rise of temp., and the metal thus offers an increasing n^sistance 
to a rise of temp, the higher the temp.^ Numerous determinations iiave been 
made since then by H. Kopp, H. V. Eegnault, H. Buff, H. Tomlinson, A. Bartoli 
and E. Stracciati, W. A. Tilden, P. Galy-Ache, U. Bohn, etc. According to 
6. AV. A. Kahlbaum, K. Eoth, and P. Siedler (1902), the sp. ht. of pure distilled 
copper is 0*09272, and after compression at 6000 atm., 0*09266. The sp. ht, increases 
with rise of temperature. H. E. Schmitz (1903) found that the sp. ht. between 
-192° and 20° to be 0*0798 ; between 20° and 100°, 0*0036 ; and U. J. J. le Verrier 
obtained the value 0*104: between 0° and 360° ; 0*125 between 360° and r580° ; 0*09 
between 580° and 780°; and 1*118 between 780° and 1000°. J. Dewar obtained 
0*0245 for the sp. ht. of copper at 50° K. or —223°. AV. Nernst and F. Koref have 
determined the sp. ht. of copper at low temp, showing that the sp. ht., and hence 
also the at. ht., approach zero at absolute zero : 

- 258 ® - 228 ® - 173 ® - 123 ® - 73 ® - 23 ® 0 ® 

Sp. ht. 0*00077 0*0208 0*0620 0*0794 0*0854 0*0896 0*0909 


at temp, above 0°, the values for solid copper are : 

50 ® 100 ® 200 ® 400 ® 500 ® 800 ® 1000 ® 1083 ® 

Sp. ht. . 0*0931 0*0952 0*0985 0*1050 0*1115 0*1180 0*1246 0*1272 


The sp. ht. of 99-87 per cent, copper, at 0°, between 0® and 50°, may bo regarded as 
a linear function of the temp., and may be represented by 0-0917-l-0-000048(d— 25°) 
A' Durrer give 0-10079+0-0000061d, between 0° and 

1084 ; and — 0-416o4-0-0001312d • between 1084° and 1300°. E. Bede gives 
0-09680 for the mean value of the sp. ht. between 17° and 247° ; E. Glaser 0'1172 
for the ht. at the m.p. ; and A. Naccari, O-O92455+O-Oi21258(0-17V at the 

^^nnnnSoAooSi 0-091996+0-0000228545(0-17) 

-0 0000002022(0—17)2. E. Gruneisen found that the change in tho sp! ht of 
copper mth pressme is -d0,/0,.d;)=0-35xl0-e kgrm. per sq. cm. The sp. ht. 
and the deMity suffer changes of about the same order of magnitude with chLges 
of press. The weff. of expansion and sp. ht. undergo changes of approximately 

^®®som and H. K. Unnes have 
carried the measurements of the sp. ht. of copper do-wn to 14-5° K. or —258-5° 

E. Glaser gives 0-16563 for the sp. ht. of molten coppt at W84“ 

Tsff. ™ f AiS 

SS ™ iMuiimed ooppej ..d 6-04 for 


3 I Wiir? ^ »< “PPS' ; 

rd »P50r i 

, rSr 5 L“ 
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quickly disappear ; these phenomena probably represent the formation and disso- 
lution of cuprous oxide. He added that copper with cuprous oxide in soln. fuses 
more readily than purer copper, but it does not form so mobile a liquid, and it does 
not solidify so quickly. Accordingly, if the metal be melted in air, cuprous oxide is 
formed and dissolved by the metal, and the m.p. is accordingly lowered down to 
the eutectic indicated in E. Heyn’s diagram. Fig. 24. In harmony with this 
L. Holborn and A. L. Day reported that the m.p. rises from 1064*9° when melted in 
air to 1084° when air is excluded. The m.p. is also altered by the presence of other 
metals. J. K. Clement gives 1080*2° ± 1*5° ; and A. L. Day, E. B. Sosman, and 
E. T. Allen give 1082*6° ±0*8° for m.p. of the pure metal ; E. Eudolfi. found 1083° ; 
E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer, 1085° ; F. Wiist and co-workers, and T. W. Eichards, 
1084° ; and C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, 1081°. The best representative 
value is 1083° ; this is in agreement with the lists of L. I. Dana and P. D. Foote, 
and K. Scheel ; W. Guertler and M. Pirani give 1084° foj the best representative 
value. J. Johnston has shown that the relation between the press, p and the m.p. 
of the metal at the temp. 6 is p=95‘lAZ) log (T/O), where A denotes the heat of 
fusion per gram, T, the m.p. at ordinary press, on the absolute scale. For copper, 
p=95*l X 43x8*93 log (1356/0); at ordinary temp, copper will therefore melt 
when the press, is about 24,000 atm. ; and the m.p. of copper is depressed 
1355/(41*3 x43x8*93)=0*086° per additional atm. E. Wright and E. C. Smith 
showed that very finely divided copper shows signs of sintering considerably 
below its m.p. 

According to G. J. Meyer, a copper wire 4 mm. thick melts in 130 secs, by the 
passage of 500 amps., and a 3*5 mm. thick -wire in 48 secs., and L. Lincoln found that 
if the current strength be represented by G, a copper wire of diameter d melts when 
O=0*14di*’+2*3 ; and W. H. Preece gives G=^cd\ where a depends on the length of 
the wire, being 80 if the length is 3 mm,, and 70 if it be 150 mm. C. Matignon and 
E. Trannoy found the melting of copper wires in ammonia or alkyl-amine vapours 
is probably preceded by the formation of nitrides. Plane clean surfaces of two 
cylinders of copper were found by W. Spring to be welded together after heating for 
8 days at 403°, and the metal can be readily brazed under microcosmic salt, borax, 
salt, etc. C. J. B. Karsten noted that molten copper expands on solidification, but 
if the metal has a large proportion of the oxide in soln., the expansion does not occur ; 
and the addition of 0*1 per cent, of potassium, zinc, or lead is likewise sufB-cient to 
prevent expansion on solidification. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville studied the 
lowering of the f .p. of cadmium, tin, lead, and bismuth by copper. 

0. M. Despretz noticed the volatility of copper in a stream of hydrogen, at a 
white heat ; and copper may be boiled in the oxy-hydrogen flame. A. von Eiemsdyk 
could detect no volatilization of the metal below its m.p., but C. Zenghelis 
detected signs of volatilization at ordinary ■temp. ; E Tiede and E. Birnbrauer, 
at 960° in vacuo; and W. Spring, at 400°. E. Blondlot^ suggested that 
the volatilization at a bright red heat is due to the formation of a nitride. 
C. A. Mahoney found that if soditun chloride is present the volatility of copper is 
augmented ; and J. Eoskell found a loss in assaying due to the formation of volatile 
products when copper ore is fused with fluorspar and borax, H. Moissan and 
A. J. P. O’Farrelley found that when alloys of lead or zinc with copper are heated in 
the electric furnace, the more volatile lead or zinc is rapidly distilled off leaving com- 
paratively pure copper ; tin is not eliminated from a tin and copper alloy so readily. 
H. Moissan distilled 50 grms. copper from an electric furnace running at 300 amps, 
and 110 volts ; in 6 min., 16*0 grms. were distilled ; and in 8 min., 23*3 grxm, 
C. E. Groves and T. Turner, W. E. Thorneycroft, G. D. Bengough and D. E. Hill, 
J. Johnston, T. K. Eose, and W. H. Bassett have studied this question in more 
detail. A. Butts found the volatilization of copper in wire-bar furnaces to be quite 
appreciable at 1120°. H. Moissan and’T. Watanabe found the boiling point of 
copper is above, that of silver. Owing to experimental dijS&culties, it has not been 
found possible to determine the b.p. very accurately ; 0. Eufi and B. Bergdahl 
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gave 2305° at atm. press. ; J. A. M. van LiempR 2282^" ; C. Imry, about 2100®* 
E. Tiede and E. Birnbraiier, 2000°: and H. von ‘\yartcnbnrL^ over 22()U°! 
H. C. Greenwood found the b.p. of copper to be 2310° (7G0 mm.), and ilie (dTect 
of press, on the b.p. of copper is similar to that of niorcury such tliafc if 7\ and 
Yi' are respectively the b.p. of copper and mercury at 1 atm. pivss., and 7o and 
T 2 ' their b.p. at some other press., these four niairnifudos are so related" that 

H. C. Greenwood found the vapour pressure to be 1 atm. at 2:310®; 0’34 
atm. at 2180° ; and 0*13 atm. at 1980° ; or, the va]). press, p mm, of me^eu^^' at 
T° K., is given by log p=14^16400T-i. Hence, the vap. press, at tlie m.p. is luuir 
0*001 mm. 0. Ruft' and co-workers observed the vap. press. 121 mm at 
209 mm. at 2175°; 300 mm. at 2215°;. 404 mm. at 2215°; and 752 jrmi.\at 
2300°. J. A. M. van Liempt represented the vap. j)ress. ~-2:h;(j07' -i 

+9*20 for p in atm. ; this gives Trouton^s constant 42*12. J. W. Ilicdiards gave 
24180T 1+9*64. A. Henglein compared the vap. j)rcss. formula for eopp(T 

. S approximately! mm.. an.l J.mmo coppo; 

at lAJO (1573 K.) will have the same vap. press, since the b.p. of coiiiuir and mo.rcurv 
are respectively 2583“ K. and 630° K. J. H. Hildebrand givcslo^^; ...... 1,|,;„(!74 

1 ^ niercury ; and j. Johnston lo« p 

lb400/ +9 14 ; and for the temp, at which the vapour is 10 ' 3 mm. 108^)° • 

1^-1520 ; 10 1 ^ 1740°; 100 mm., 2030“ ; and 700 mm., L'.’jJct". Acrordin.: 
W af iTiJo p '^®'P°’^i 2 ation begins at 101)0“, and it is quite 

Wi^ say that under these conditions vaporization 

begins at 960 and the metal bods at 1600“. E. Tiede and E. Birnhrauer distilled 

“ I vacuum. According to L. Hamburger, the 
thm film of copper deposited on the walls of the ve.ssel in which the metal is 'healed 
IS a network of ultramicrons. M. Knudsen has studied the comlensation of £ 
vapour of copper on clean glass and mica surfaces ; below 350“-075“ all the vaiiour 

-I””' “ 

be calculated from E, Hoyn’s data, and J H vun'h 
Hoff s formula I— 0-02w^//if cals, per gram, where /denotes the lowerin'' of the 

F nkon ^ T denotes the absolute temp, of fusion. The result is 38 eah 

vaporization aUhe b.^ of 

only to rays of ThoS? XSeS tW 

efiect is conditioned by the formation of p IP^‘f u believes that the 

from radium, was found W nT^s^I n Z ? C0PP?r. . Copper, free 

positive charge, W. J. Russell and A GnkAnVf ^ radiation carrying a 

on a photographic nlatn mich that th. ohght action of the motal 

i. a.4.pA i h darkened when the plafo 

similar way, and he attributed th^ of some metals acts in a 

of their valours. W. J 

because of the perfect analog between tj,- peioxi<l 
peroxide; B. von Xengyel boked unon L/ ’ 

J.H. Vincent showed thTsoi iScS t^^^^^^ ^ and 

small quantities of ozone. E^&eihtz become aotive when treated with 

of copper on silver bromide SmSo 

B. Sradon fonnd a dai g.,, radiatio^ 
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radiation from molten copper is half as great as that of molten iron, and about 0*14 of 
that emitted by a black body. P. Desains and P. Curie found the heat radiation 
from copper at 150° and at" 300° to have a maximum intensity for wave-length 
0*00400. The respective intensities for an incandescent platinum lamp, copper at 
300° and 150°, were 5785, 33, and 2 for a wave-length of 0*00186 ; 2123, 60, and 9 
for a wave-length of 0*00400 ; and 225, 26, and 6 for a wave-length of 0*00700. The 
heat radiation has also been studied by D. McFarlane, and H. Knoblauch. 

Copper takes a fairly high polish, and reflects well. P. Drude ^5 found that copper 
is the most transparent of the metals for sodium light. H. Rubens found the 
reflecting power of copper to be stronger than that of nickel or iron, and changes 
quickly with changes of the wave-length of the incident light. 

According to P. Drude, there are two constants which characterize a metal 
optically — the refractive index /x, and the absorption index h. The latter is defined 
in the following manner : The amplitude of a wave, after travelling one wave- 
length, Ai, measured in the metal, is reduced in the ratio 1 : for any distance 

I, 1 : where fJih is called the extinction coefficient. Again, plane polarized 

light reflected from a polished metal surface is in general elliptically polarized because 
of the relative change in the difierence of phase between the two rectangular com- 
ponents vibrating in and perpendicular to the place of incidence. For a certain 
angle, <^, the angle of principal incidence, the change is 90°, and if the plane polarized 
incident beam of light has a certain azimuth, the angle of principal azimuth, 
circuliLrly polarized light results. A selection of these constants for copper is 
shown in Table IV, which also includes the percentage reflecting power R of copper 
in air, that is, the ratio of the intensity of the reflected ray to that of the incident ray, 
for light of wave-length A. P. Drude and L. P. Wheeler studied the reflecting power 
of copper in water, alcohol, cassia oil, and carbon disulphide. I. C. Gardner 
measured the reflection coefl. in Sphumann’s region of the spectrum. A. Kundt 


Table IV. — OpticaIj Constants of CorPER. 


X 




4 


R per cent. 

231/4^ 
347 „ 

G6° 

57' 

20° 

14' 

1-39 

1*05 

1*45 

29 

65° 

6' 

28® 

]6' 

1-19 

1*23 

1*47 

32 

500 „ 

70® 

44' 

33° 

46' 

1*10 

2 13 

2-34 

56 

650 „ 

74® 

16' 

41° 

30'- 

0*44 

7*4 

3*26 

86 

870 „ 

78® 

40' 

42° 

30' 

0*35 

11*0 

3 85 

91 

1750 „ 

84® 

4' 

42° 

30' 

0*83 

11*4 

9-46 

96 

2250 „ 

85® 

13' 

42° 

30' 

1*03 

11*4 

11*7 

97 

4000 „ 

87® 

20' 

42° 

30^ 

1*87 

11*4 

21*3 

— 

6500 „ 

88® 

00' 

41® 

50' 1 

3*16 

9*0 

28*4 



gives 0*65 for the index of refraction for white light ; for red light, 0*75 ; and 
for blue light, 0*95 ; P. Drude gives for yellow sodium light, 0*54 ; and 0*58 
for red light ; and E. van Auhel gives for the ^-line of the solar spectrum 2*63. 
J. H. Gladstone gave for the refraction equivalent (/x— 1)/D=0*184, and A{^—1)ID 
=11*7, where A is the at. wt, of the metal. W. J. Pope gave 13*52. A. Sehrauf 
found the refraction eq. for molten copper to be 0*03876. The above scheme also 
contains a selection or interpolations from B. Hagen and H. Ruben’s values for 
reflecting power R of the metals expressed in per cent, of the rays vertically incident 
on the reflecting surface. The relative emissivities of copper at 20° by J. T. Tate 
and at 1090°, 1127°, and 1174° by C. M. Stubbs, for diflerent wave-lengths, A in 


microns, are : 


A , 

. 0*475 

0*500 

0*550 

0*660 

0*660 

0*650 

0*060 

0*700jLt 

20° * 


0*51 

— 

0*42 

0*29 

— 

0*22 

0*210^ 

1090° . 

0*374 

0*374 

0*340 

— 

0*210 

0*148 

— . 

0*106ja 

1127° ♦ 

. 0*473 

0*381 

0*340 

. 

0*210 

0*162 

— 

0*i30/x 

U74® . 

r 

0*402 

0*349 

— 

0*197 

0*136 


1 •124/i 
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According to G. K. Burgess and R. G. Waltenburg, tlic cnmsivity of a mass of copper 
0-01 mgrm., area 0-25 mm., and thickness 0-005 mm., is O'So for rod light A=0 (,o/c ; 
and 0*38 fox A==0‘55a; and it is for light of wave-length 0 Go/l, 0 10 for solid 
copper, and 0-16 for the liquid ; similarly, for light of wavo-lmigth U the 
emissivity of solid copper is 0-38, and of the liquid 0-36. According to C. 0. Lidw ell, 
C. M. Stubbs, and G. K. Burgess and R. G. Waltenbiirg, tlicri; is practically no 
temp, variation of the emissivity between 20° and 1500°. The sokctivc emissivity 
is evident from the strong absorption and emissivity at the blue end of tlic spectrum. 
H Lubowsky and B. Henning also measured the emissivity of copper, M. Faraday 
noted the polarization of thin hlms of copper prepared bv electrically dejlagrating 
the wire in hydrogen. B. Pogany measured the Faraday effect, that is, the rotation 
oi the plane of polarization of thin films of copper. 

The photo-electric action in which the metal loses a negative and acfpnres a 
positive charge when exposed to light, was found by W. Hallwaclis to be the saim' 
with a copper plate polished with fine and with coarse emery. attenpifs which 

have been made to arrange the metals in the order of thf‘ir ])Iioto-(‘le(-l,ric. ndivity 
liave given very different results in different hands E. Ijadonburg, . Ramsay and 
J. F. Spencer, K. Herrmann, and R. A. Millikan and G. \¥inchest(^r. 'Jdie latt(‘r also 
measured the positive potential assumed by the metals in vacuo under the inducnce 
of ultra-violet light, and found : 


Ag. 

1*340 


Ee. 

1*225 


Au. 

1*215 


Ou. 

1*135 


Ni. 

1*126 


Mg. 

0*839 


Al. 

0738 


Sb. 

0'304 


Zn. 

M97 


Pb. 

00 ? 


0. Stuhlmann found the photo-electric effect of a beam of ultra-violet light is 1*08 
times greater after it has passed through a thin film of copj)er, W. Freso found 
the photoelectric sensitiveness of copper is not affected by treatment witli water 
or alcohol; but oxidizing agents generally increase the sensitiven ‘ss, and rcdiudng 
agents decrease it. The absorption and reflection of cathode rays by thin plates 
of copper has been studied by E. Warburg and S. Williams. Tim X-ray 
spectrum has been studied by A. Duvallier, F. K. Richtniyer, E. .Hjalmar, 
E. H. Kurth, etc. The action of X-rays by J. PI. Gladstone and W. Hibbert, 
W. Duane and F. Shimizu, A. Hebert and 6. Reynaud, D. Hnrmuzcscu, A. Voller 
and B. Walter, and T. Cooksey; of radium radiations has been investigated by 
J. A. McClelland ; and of Bfeitz waves by J. R. von Geitler. G. W. C. Kayo, 
and C. S. Brainin have studied the X-radiations from copper. J. Chadwick 
measured the nuclear charge of the atom. 

According to W. H. Bragg, the stopping power $ of substancf^s for the a-rays 
is approximately proportional to the sq. root of the at wt. and for copper, 
5=2*43 and '\/A:=7’27, H. R, von Traubenberg found the range of the a-particks 
in copper to be 18*3 XlO”'^ cm. J. Crowther found the coeff . of absorption /x for the 
j8-rays is approximately proportional to the sp.gr. D, and for copper, /x//i=(V8. 
According to A. S. Russell and F. Soddy, for copper up to 7*6 cm. in thickness, 
and brass up to 5*86 cm. in thickness, the coeff. of absorption of copper for the 
radium rays is fx=0’351 ; and of brass, /x=0‘325 ; for the uranium mys> /x is 
respectively 0*416 and 0*392 for copper and brass ; for the thorium-D rays, /x is 
respectively 0*294 and 0*271 for copper and brass ; and for mesothorium rays, fx is 
respectively 0*376 and 0*355 for copper and brass. 1. 6, Barber studied the emission 
of electrons from copper surfaces. E. Rutherford and J. Chadwick obtained little 
if any evidence of the emission of long-range a-particks, or charged hydrogen 
atoms, when copper is exposed to a-rays from radium C. 

R. Boyle (1685) noticed that a flame is coloured blue or green fay a soln. of 
cupric nitrate, 0. L. Bourdelin (1755) also mentioned the coloration of the alcohol 
Marggraf (1765) used copper salts for making green fire ; 
and B. Higgms (1T73) made observations in the same direction. According to 
J. Formanek,28 the flame spectrum of cupric chloride im green lines A=5507 and 
and blue lines A=4437, 4413, 4332,; and 4354. According to W. Lanzrath, 
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tlie strongest lines in the oxy-coal gas flame are A=3274 and 3247, When a bead of 
cupric chloride is introduced into the Bunsen flame, a yellow patch of hght with a 
reddish fringe appears ; this in turn is bordered with a blue colour, which is sur- 
rounded by a green colour. As soon as the cupric chloride is all converted into 
oxide, the blue colour disappears while the green persists. If hydrogen chloride be 
introduced into the flame, the blue colour is restored. Copper and cupric oxide give 
the spectrum of the chloride when hydrogen chloride is introduced into the flame. 
The spectra of the oxide and chloride of copper, due to W. M. Watts, are shown in 
Figs. 13 and 14. They are usually superposed one on the other in the same spectrum. 



Figs. 13 and 14. — Flame Spectra of Copper Oxide and Chloride, 


Hence, argued A. Smithells, the green colour is produced by copper oxide, the blue 
by copper chloride, and the yellowish-red colour by metallic copper, at a temp, not 
high enough to produce its characteristic spectrum. A. Smithells and W. D. Bancroft 
and H. B. Weiser obtained a deposit of copper by holding in the flame glass or 
porcelain basins cooled with water. The last-named concluded : 

Copper chloride introduced into the Bunsen flame by a platinum wire gives light blue 
fringed with grass green. There is a diffuse red coloration through the flame and especially 
at the tip. The bromide and iodide of copper give a similar coloration except that there is a 
tendency toward greenish-blue in the inner portion. Cooling a flame coloured green by cupric 
chloride gives a blue in the cooled region. A flame coloured with an excess of copper 
chloride gives a spectrum that differs from that obtained with the nitrate, sulphate or oxide. 
A part of this difference is due to the coloured vapours of the chloride itself. Copper salts 
dissociate in the flame, and the subsequent oxidation is most important in producing the 
luminescence. Cupric oxide is stable under the conditions of the Bunsen flame. Copper 
vapours impart to a gas flame or a hydrogen flame an intense grass-green colour. Copper 
powder sprinkled into the gas flame, the hydrogen flame, or the carbon monoxide flame, 
colours it an intense grass green. Copper bums in chlorine with a red glow. When chlorine 
is impinged on molten copper, the cupric chloride vapours above it are violet-red in colour. 
An excess of copper chloride in a carbon monoxide flame colours it blue. A jet of hydrogen 
impinged on it gives green at the point of contact. Copper in the hydrogen flame burning in 
chlorine gives chiefly blue with an edge of reddish-brown. Copper in the chlorine flame 
burning in Excess of hydrogen gives chiefly green. Copper chloride in the flame of air 
burning in hydrogen gives green. There is a ruddy colour in the interior of the copper 
flame, particiilarly marked when the flame is made strongly reduoing. 

They also suggest that the green luminescence is due to the copper-^ouprous ion 
reaction ; the red luminescence to the cuprous ion-> cuprous salt reaction ; and the 
blue luminescence to the cuprous ion~>cupric ion or s^t reaction, W. N, Hartley 
found that cupric oxide in the oxy-hydrogen flame gives two copper lines, and a fine 
hand spectrum, Fig. 13, C. Fredenhagen obtained the cuprous chloride or bromide 
spectrum by warming the compound in a Geissler’s tube and passing an electric 
discharge. A. Gouy obtained the spectrum of copper by spraying cuprous chloride 
into the Bunsen flame. According to E. Cappel, the sensitiveness of the spark 
spectrum is seventy times that of Bunsen’s flame. B, de la Roche studied the eflect 
of reducing gases on the spectrum of copper. 

The emission spectrum in the electric arc in vacuo gives prominent lines of wave- 
length 3248 and 3274 in the ultra-violet ; 4023 and 4063 in the violet ; 6105*543, 
5153*251, and 5218*202 in the green ; and 5700*000, 5782*090, and 5782*159 in the 
' yellow, W. G. Duffield studied the effect of press, on the arc spectrum of copper. 
The speotaim in the ultra-violet is characteristic. There is a large number of Sues 
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in the spectxum of copper. 444 lines between A~4704'8 and 2105 haA^o been recorded 
by W. N, Hartley, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, A. do Gram out, F. Fxiier and 
E. Haschek, L. and E. Bloch, etc. The arc spectrum of (' 0 ]>pcr Gmugli so mucli 
richer in lines than the spectra of silver and gold, a,})pears to ho built on the same 
general plan. This has been studied by H. Kayser and 0. Runge, W, Huppers, 
K. Hasbach, W. Eandall. M. A. Catalan, J. E. Rydberg, etc. Tlie spectra all 
show a strong pair of doublets in the ultra-violet ; a series of liTies in Gie red which 
are proved to belong to the same system by their Zeeinann ]>att or ns ; and a scries 
in the immediate ultra-red. With copper and silver a few' otluT lint's liave been 
assigned to these two series, but with gold none have been so allocat ed. h\ Handke 
has studied the spark spectrum in Schumann's region. IT. XaA'st'r and C. Eiintre 
pick out two triplets and six pairs of doublets, ami suggest tliat tht^ pair of lines 
A=3274*06 and 3247*65, which forms the strong'cst in the spectrum of copper, be 
regarded as the first member of the principal sorites, and that tlie oilier com- 
ponents of the series have not yet been found, but thew prob'ablv' occur far in the 
ultra-violet in Schumann’s region. The pair of lines for Air. r)7S2 ‘>0 and 57(X)*39 
belong to no known series. There is an associated series with tlu^ two ])airs of 
lines : 

A-i xl08=3169r6-131150w-2-10S5060w-4 ; 31810-1 -13115O«-2 -lO8"jO0O»-4 

when m=4, 5, and 6, Kg. 15, and another line A==3(!51-6, whicli dues not lib this 
series for m= 3 or n—7. A second associated series %vith two pairs of lines : 

A-ix 108=31591-6— 124809 w~2_440532w- 4 ; 31840-1 — 124809?i-2 —Hi i582m-4 


with w— 4 and 5, as in Fig. 15. W. M. Hicks has made a more elaborate study of 
the series spectral lines of copper, silver, and gold. A. Fowler }ia.s suniinariKi'd' the 

ata on this siiliject. 
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Fig. 15. — Series Spectra of Copper. 


R, A. Millikan followed the ultra- 
violet spectrum to A -"-=149-5 A.; 
J. 0. McLennan studi(‘d the vacuum 
arc spectrum. The effect of the 
magnetic field has been studied by 


J. E. Eydberg, and by C. Eunge and F. Paschen. 

N. Lockyer and W. C. Eoberts-A.usten found that copper vaixiur gives a con- 

coloured with cuproms oxide 
give a small absorption near A=5702 ; and glass coloured with cupric oxide mves an 

spectrun/a. A. Hemsaiccb 
i^^^e N and chemical excitation arc of the 

and BTMome^on tt ^’^^eiwations on the ionizing potential of copper; 

TV M ^ i’ excitation stages m the arc spectrum of eopner 
+T, of copper is rather less than that of silver and creater 

S^caUes S^Seters^ T importance of Copper wires 

StSonst^ attracted a great deal of 

elStoal’resiswHf electrical conductivity is the reciprocal of the 

values xl(?4 ohm™^ “®rcury itO* has the 

44'23xloS 58-83X10"* at 25“, and 

cube 25“,Sid J261??0e aS P®^ ®™- 

of 1913 recommended the adnnin^ ' ^“*?®®tioiial Electrical Commission 
resistance of annealed copper^at\)« electrical 

ohm (metre, gram)- 3 0-fiTOM v 0-15328 

diminishes. Jr KisSe conductivity 

to A. Matthiessen-andM von Bose the according 

0? is Ro is given bv ^ ^ *1^® resistance at 

Si A. Kerning gave fi==Bn(l 4-0-00428^1 • ®P^^+OjOOQ09009d2) ; J. Dewar and 
. , ming gave /t-/io(i+o 004280) ; the standard of m Verbatuks demdiet 
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in the spectrum of copper. 444 lines between A=4704-8 and 2105 have been recorded 
by W. N. Hartley, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, A. de Gramont, F. Fxner and 
E. Hascbek, L. and E. Bloch, etc. The arc spectrum of coi>per tliougli so mucli 
richer in lines than the spectra of silver and gold, appears to be built on the same 
general plan. This has been studied by H. Kayser and C. Eiiugo, W. Huppers, 
K. Hasbach, W. EandalL M. A. Catalan, J. E. Eydbcrg, etc. Tlie spectra all 
show a strong pair of doublets in the ultra-violet ; a series of linos in the red which 
are proved to belong to the same system by their Zecmann ]>atterns ; and a series 
in the immediate ultra-red. With copper and silver a few other lines ha,ve been 
assigned to these two series, but with gold none have been so allocated. llandke 
has studied the spark spectrum in Schumann’s region. H. Kai ser and C, Eunge 
pick out two triplets and six pairs of doublets, and suggest tliat the pair of lines 
A=3274*06 and 3247*65, which forms the strongest in the spectrum of co])])er, be 
regarded as the first member of the principal series, and tliat the oUkt com- 
ponents of the series Lave not j^et been found, but they probably occur far in the 
ultra-violet in Schumann’s region. The pair of lines for A“r)7<S2’3() and 5700*39 
belong to no known series. There is an associated series wdtli tlic two •[)airs of 
lines : 

A-i X 108=31591*6 -131150?^-2 —1085060^-4 ; 31840*1 -131150«"-2 -i085OG0n-4 

when n=4, 5, and 6, Fig. 15, and another line A=3654*6, which docs not fit this 
series for n=3 or n—1. A second associated series with two pairs of linos ; 

A-ix 108 =31591 -6— 124809^-2 _440582n-4 ; 31840-1 


X « 6/}00 ^00 


‘fjOOO 


with ^^=4 and 5, as in Fig, 15. W. M. Hicks has made a more elaborate study of 
the series spectral lines of copper, silver, and gold. A. Fowler has summarized the 

available data on this subject. 
E. A. Millikan followed the ultra- 
violet spectrum to A=140'5 A.; 
J. C. McLennan studied the vacuum 
arc spectrum. The effect of the 
magnetic field has been studied by 
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Fig. 15. — Series Spectra of Copper. 


J. E. Eydberg, and by C. Eunge and F. Paschen. 

N. Lockyer and W. C. Eoberts-Austen found that copper vapour gives a con- 
bmuous absorption in the blue. Thin sheets of glass coloured with cuprous oxide 
give a small absorption near A=5702 ; and glass coloured with cupric oxide gives an 
absorption in the orange-yellow and the red part of the spectrum. G. A. Hexnsalech 
found ^ th e spectral lines due to thermoelectric and chemical excitation arc of the 
same type. M, N. Saha made observations on the ionizing potential of copper; 
and B, E. Moore, on the excitation stages in the arc spectrum of copper. 

The elecWcal conductivity of copper is rather less than that of silver, and greater 
than that of platinum ; and on account of the technical importance of copper wires 
or cables as ^nductors of electricity, the subject has attracted a great deal of 
attention.29 ^ Eemembering that the electrical conductivity is the reciprocal of the 
electncak resista^e of a cm. cube, expressed in ohms, when mercury at 0^ has the 
L ^ conductivity of 58*83x10-4 at 25^ and 

44 23x10 4 at 100 ; and a specific resistance of 1*700 xl0« ohms per cm. 
cube at 25 , and 2-261 xlQS at 100°. The International Electrical Comm«ion 
oi 1913 recommended the adoption of the following values for the electrical 
resistance of annealed Copper at 20° : 0-01724:1 ohm (metre, sq. mm .) ; 0-16328 

0-67879 microhm (cubic inch), fhe conductivity 
STSfffwL. increases as, the temp, rises such that, accoidinj 

to Matt^essen and M. von Bose the resistance S at 0° when the resistance at 
T A ■ ^^^®“^y ^-^(l^O;OO367Ol0 +0-0000900902); J. Dewar and 

Ji A. Elemmg gave S=5o(l -+0-004280) ; the standard of the Verhandes demoher 
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Elektrolechniker is R=2?o(l+0‘0046) ; and L. Benoist gives -R(l+0‘003637d 
4-P'000000687d^). E. F. Nortlirup’s values for the electrical resistance of copper in 
microhms per cm. cube at high temp, are ; 


Resistance 


20 ® 1000 ® 1082 * 6 ® 1082 * 6 ® 1100 ® 1340 ® 1443 ® 

l*73‘i7 9*42 10*20 21*30 21*43 23*39 24*22 

^ ^ 1 .1 — 

Solid. Liquid. 


G-. W. 0. Howe has studied the electrical resistance of multiple -stranded wires. 
According to E. S. Hardwellj the electrical conductivity of conper wires increases 
slowly with the temp, of annealing up to 300°, and 
a rapid rise then occurs as the annealing temp, 
reaches 430°, after that there is very little change 
up to 650° when the conductivity falls very con- 
siderably owing to the deterioration of the metal. 

A. L. Feild calculated the resistance of amorphous 
copper at 20° to be 12‘67 micro-ohms per c.c. The 
resistance diminishes rapidl}^ as the temperature 
faUs and approaches zero below — 200°, as illus- 
trated' in Fig. 16. J. Dewar, J. A. Fleming, and 
H. Dickson have given data for the resistance of 
copper down to — 206°, and G. Niccolai values 
for the resistance of a cm. cube in ohms. 



perature on Electrical Re- 
sistance of Copper. 


0 ® - 50 ® - 100 ® — 150 ® — 192 * 9 ® - 200 * 6 ® - 251 * 1 ® - 252 * 8 ® - 258 * 6 ® 

Ohnia . 1*578 1*240 0*904 0*667 0*249 0*163 0*028 0*016 0*014 


The temp, resistance curve for silver cuts that of copper below — 70°, when copper 
has a greater resistance than silver. L. Holborn gave 0*00433 for the mean coeff. 
per degree between 0° and 100°. B. Schott gave for the electrical conductivity of 
crystals of copper at 0° and — 252*6°, respectively 62*1x10^, and 62*1x834x10^ 
C.G.S, units ; and for commercial copper, respectively 63*0x10^, and 63x48x10^ 
C.G.S. units. 

E. Wartmann and 0. D. Chwolson found that the resistance of copper is increased 
by pressure. P. W. Bridgman found the electrical resistance of copper to be 
influenced by the press, such that 



0® 

25® 

50® 

75® 

100® 

Resistance - . * 

1*000 

1-1073 

1*2146 

1*3219 

1*4293 

Press. coefE. 0 kgrxn. 

- 0 O 5201 

-O'OglGe 

-OO 5 I 92 

— 0*0sl88 

-0*05184 

Press, coeff. 12,000 kgrms. 

— 00b175 

— 0*05174 

— OO 5 I 73 

- 0*05172 

-0*06171 


This gives a temp, coeff. 0*004293 for 99*995 per cent, copper ; the result is a shade 
higher than 0*00428 of W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst for copper with 0*05 per cent, of 
zinc. The press. coeS. at 0° was — 0*052008, while E. Liseli’s value is — 0*05187. 
A. Matthiessen found that the resistance does not change by the passage of feeble 
currents, but W. H. Preece and F. Larroque found it is increased by strong currents. 
E. Lax studied the effect of mechanical stresses on the resistance of copper. Accord- 
ing to J. Bergmann, the resistance of copper depends on the structure, and H. P. Brown 
showed that it is influenced by working the metal. Hard-drawn copper was found 
by G. W. A. Kahlbaum and E. Sturm to have a greater resistance than annealed 
copper since the resistance of a wire 4*25 m. long and 0*27 mm. diameter was 
1*00953 ohm in the first case and 1*00321 ohm in the second. For electrolytic 
copper at 0°, the specific resistance of hard wire is 1*603 X 10“® with a temp, coeff. of 
0*00408 between 18° and 48°; and of soft wire, 1*563x10“® with a temp, coefi, 
0*00416 between 18° and 48°. L. de Marchi,, H., Tomlinson, J. Hopps, and 
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A. Mousson found that the resistance of copper wire is increased by stretching. 
J. and A. Bidwell reported that vertical wire conducts better downwards than 
upwards; G. Ercolini, that the twisting and untwisting of copper wire increases 
the resistance ; L. L. Grnnmach, that the resistance increases by transverse 
magnetization ; and B. Sabat, that the resistance is increased by exposure to 
radium radiations. 


The influence of impurities on the electrical conductivity is so marked that 
quantities almost inappreciable by chemical analysis raise consideraldy the electrical 
resistance. Lord Kelvin and P. Drude investigated the decrease in tlie conductivity 
of copper by melting the purified metal in air. According to A. Matthicssen, this 
phenomenon does not occur if lead, silver, or tin be present, because these metals 
retard the formation of cuprous oxide. Generally, the presence of impurities lowers 
the conductivity of the metal, and that, as J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming showed 
particularly at low temp. G. Kamensky found the conductivity of copper is reduced 
if antimony be present ; A. Matthiessen and M, Holzmann that })hosphorus, arsenic, 
or iron acts in the same way ; and L. Addicks, that the presence of (j’0013 per cent, of 
arsenic, or 0*0071 per cent, of antimony, lowers the electrical conductivity of coj)per 
1 per cent, as illustrated in Fig. 17. He also noted that oxygen is inclined to raise 

the electrical conductivity as indicated by the 
dotted line, Fig. 17 ; in this case, the oxygen 
possibly acts by oxidizing the impurities. 
W. H. Mordey studied the effect of arsenic; 
and J. 0. Arnold and J. Jefferson that of 
bismuth. According to the latter, bismuth 
acts by forming small crystals which offer a 
greater resistance to the passage of tho current, 
J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming studied the effect 
of aluminium; K. Feussner and S. Lindcck, 
that of manganese; and E. Branly, that of 
zinc. The presence of one-eighth per cent, of 
rv-f « A T 'CTT-iv ruagnesium is said to improve the conductivity 

mirfl \ Mcl'ennan found that when fused with 

nuca there is a marked fad m the resistance with a rise of temp 

^od conductors of electricity are in general good conductors of heat. In 1852 

i-h R. Franz so discovered empirically the interesting relation that 

the electrical conductivity of the metals at 20“ k 

dermal conducti^ty; otherwise expressed, the ratio of Se SerS to S 

conducting metals has always the anma value 
when the Jempe^ture is constani^Wiedemann and Ss C rSoSS 
that the ratio of the thermal to the electrical conductivity is a universal constant 

This ruleZ beenZ^d to fae“3 
A W Porter and for a number of alloys, 

tito id wLniLT?r tie ratio holds 

ances of tiiese conations ; the electrical resist- 
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Fio. 17. — Effect of Impurities on the 
Electrical Conductivity of Copper. 


direction. The results with iron 
jemann consider that the dkturbanoe 


is connected with. the maCTetic ^ u disturbance 
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TABiiE V. — ^Thebmaii and Edectbicax Conductivities oe Some Metaxs. 


Metal. 

Thermal conductivity 
— cals, per cm. per 
sec. at 0“ {K). 

Electrical conductivity 
—reciprocal ohms per 
cm. at 0“ (/c). 

natio. 

0* 

18® 

Copper 


0-719S 

457,400 

6-35x30-^1 

7-38 X 10-« 

Magnesium . 


0*3760 

244,700 

6*51 

— 

Aluminium . 


0*3435 

244,600 * 

6*54 

7*06 

Cadmium 


0*2200 

144,100 

6*55 

7*84 

Iron . , 


0*1665 

103,700 

6*23 

8*90 

Tin . 


0*1528 

93,500 

6*12 

8*16 

Lead . 


0*0836 

51,400 

6*15 

7*94 

Antimony . 


0*0443 

22,000 

4*97 

— 

Bismuth • 


0*0177 

9,200 

526 

10*68 


In 1872, L. Lorenz showed experimentally that in many cases the temperatoie 
variation of Wiedemann and Franz’s ratio between O'" and 100° is proportional 
to the absolute temperature : or G. Wiedemann and B. Franz’s ratio is equal to 
1‘367T ; or, if K denotes the thermal conductivity, and k the electrical conductivity, 
^ 100 == The observed values for the constants are : 

Ciopper, Magnesium. Aluminium. Cadmium. Iron. Tin. Lead. 

1-358 1-398 1-367 1-316 1-630 1-334 1-304 

More, generally, for the metals copper, silver, gold, nickel, zinc, cadmium, lead, tin, 
L. Lorenz’s temp, coefi. is appreciably constant within the limits of experimental 
error. W. Meissner showed that the divergences of copper from the G. Wiedemann, 

B. Franz, and L. Lorenz’s law increase as the temp, is reduced. With platinum 
and palladium, both G. Wiedemann and B. Franz’s ratios and the temp, coeff. are 
rather large ; with aluminium, G. Wiedemann’s and B. Franz’s ratio is rather low, 
and the temp. coefE. rather large ; and with bismuth, the converse obtains. 

C. H. Lees found that the deviation from L. Lorenz’s 1’367 is rather larger at the 
temp, of liquid air than at ordinary temp. In a general way it may be said that 
alloys show considerable deviations from both G. Wiedemann and B. Franz’s and 
L. Lorenz’s laws, although with some alloys the two laws apply very well. The 
increase in the electrical resistance of some metals, say silver, with the addition of a 
trace of impurity has not been explained by a decrease in the number of mobile ions. 
Lord Bayleigh has pointed out that since the flow of an electric current from one 
metal to another produces an absorption or development of heat at the junction — 
the Peltier effect — ^the observed resistance of heterogeneous alloys will be affected by 
the local thermoelectric junctions in the interior of the metal. 

Table V seems to show that the two effects are somehow related, and it has 
been assumed that both heat and electricity are conducted by the same agent, 
namely, rapidly-moving electrons assumed to be normally present in the metal. 
With good conductors, the amount of heat distributed by radiation and the dynamical 
action of the molecules is assumed to be small in comparison with that distributed by 
the rapidly-moving electrons ; and with poor conductors, the amount of heat 
distributed by radiation and mol. motion is appreciably greater than with good 
conductors. Accordingly, G. Wiedemann and B. Franz’s ratio will be greater with 
poor than with good conductors. 

The mathematical investigation of the assumption that the conduction of both 
heat and electricity in good conducting metals is effected mainly by the agency of 
free electrons, leads to the conclusion that the ratio of the thermal and electrical 
conductivities is a constant which is independent of the nature of the metal, and 
proportional to the absolute temp.. If h denotes the thermal conductivity ; k, the 
electrical conductivity ; 22, the gas constant ; e, the electrical charge carried by a 
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univalent electrolytic ion ; and T. the absolute temp., then N. E. Campbell has shown 
from the electron theory of conduction that, at 18'^, G. ^ icdomann and E. Franz’s 
ratio, will he : 


K 3\e/ 


or ~=7’15xl0“^^ 
K 


This is in close agreement with the observed results ; and with the assumption that 
the deviation with poor thermal or electrical conductors is due to an a-p])reciable 
contribution to the thermal conductivity by atomic or mol. motions. Substances 
like quartz or parajfin wax, wfiicb are exceedingly poor electrical conductors, liave an 
appreciable thermal conductivity — e.g. the thermal conduci/ivitA” of (piaj'tz, 0*029, 
exceeds that of some of the metals. 

According to H. Davy,3i two pieces of the same polished coppf'r intnulneod at 
the same time into an aq. soln. of potassium sulphide, exhibit no (h‘i‘irieal edect, 
but if introduced in succession, there is sometimes a marked (‘Iccfcrical elTeet- the 
piece of metal first immersed in the liquid is negative?, the other ])ositive. Again, 
copper hardened by hammering is negative to rolled copper ; a spechmm of brittle 
copper, in which no impurity could be detected, was negative with respc(‘h to soft 
copper; and over-poled or under-poled copper, containing in the one case probaldv 
a little carbon, and in the other a little oxide, arc negative to pure copper. Tim 
Volta difference of potential of two metals in contact, in air at about 18"’, varies 
with the condition of the metal surface, and the nature of the surrounding atm. 
The following results in volts for copper and brass are therefore more or less of an 
approximation : 

8n. Zn. «am.* Brass. 

Copper . . -0-370 - 0-146 0*642 -0*238 0-460 0750 0-894 0087 

Brass . . -0*414 -0*087 0*004 0*472 -0*287 0*372 0*079 0*822 — 


These results must not he confused with the e.m.f. at the junction of two metals in 
metallic contact. 

A. Walker found that copper filings are positive towards a copper plate if the two 
be separated with paper moistened with sodium sulphate or c‘Jdorid(i ; and n(?gative, 
if the paper he moistened with ammonia or dil. sulphuric acid. S. Marianinrfouuci 
that a polished plate of copper is positive when opposed in a soln, of sodium 
chlorMe to a similar plate which has been made brown by heat ; and A. Gouy 
and H. Eigollot found the potential difference is augmented when the browned 
plate IS illummated; hence, H. Eigollot proposed to utilize the phenomenon 
to make an ehctroGlemical mmowster. A. Pacinotti, W, Hankol, and il. Pellat 
found that an lUummated plate of copper is electronegative towards a similar 
pate in darkness, and if the illuminated plate has been oxidized, it is elecitropositive. 

obtaiiied an e.mi. of 10 millivolts by iUuminating 
one of two such copper plates with ultra-violet light. 

teG electrochemical series, and according 

Semiil Jffi ’ A ^ of coppr O-OWOOl mm. thick suffices to show these electr<^ 
giempd efiects. A^ordmg to H. Buff, W. Hankel, W. Skey, R. B. Clifton 

sinm W. Ostwald, copper is negative in aq. potas- 

sium hytode. cone. soln. zinc sulphate (indifferent £ a dil. soln wtoSn 

aq._pota^ium cyanide, fosUim towards cupric sulphate Lin., the 
, halmd aci^ and towar^ nitric, sulphuric, phosphoric, formic. aoetiTurinic 


Tip p 

^ -I w. M : 


RT, 
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where n represents the valency of the cation ; p the osmotic press, of the metal 
cation ; ^—96,540 coulombs ; and P is a magnitude which is called the soln. press, 
of the metal. For copper, at 18°, P=0*0577^^""^ logio t>e the potential 

of a metal at 18° against a soln. of a salt of the metal with a gram-ion of the metal 
per litre, and pQ the corresponding osmotic press, of the ions, in the above expres- 
sion {RTjnF) log P—Eq when ^=^q. If C and c denote the cone, of the ions in 
gram-ions per litre. 


P = log-; 
nF c 


FT RT 

E^-i log logo 


nF 


nF 


The electrolytic solution potential of an N-sohi. of copper (ous), Cu*-ions against 
the hydrogen electrode is reported to be —0*43 volt by G. Bodlander ; — 0’465 

volt by C. Immerwahr ; — 0*470 volt by G. Bodlander and O. Storbeck ; and 
— 0*487 volt by R. Luther ; for an iV-soln. of copper (ic), Cu**-ions against the 
hydrogen electrode, N. T. M. Wilsmore gives — 0*329 volt ; W. Nernst, and G. Bod- 
lander give — 0*34 volt ; G. Bodlander and O. Storbeck, — 0*344 volt. G. Magnanini 
found the difference of potential in volts between zinc in a normal soln. of sulphuric 
acid and copper immersed in the given soln. containing M mols per litre, ^M-H2S04, 
1*007 volt; M-NaOH, 0*802 volt; M-KOH, 0*770 volt; ii{i'-]Sra2S04, 1*013 
volt ; M’-Na2S203, 0*388 volt ; JM-K2Cr04, 0*946 volt ; 1*236 volt ; 

§il4'-K2S04, 0*957 volt ; Jllf-(NH4)2S04, 1*015 volt ; JM-K4FeCy6, not constant ; 
6*167M-K3FeCy6, .1*107 volt ; M-KCNS, 0*525 volt ; M-'NbINO^, 1*036 volt ; 
iM-Sr(N03)2, 1*030 volt; Jilf-Ba(N03)2, 1*096 volt; M-KNOg, 1*048 volt; 
-"iff-KClOg, 1-053 volt ; 0*167M-KBrO3, 1*113 volt ; 17-NH4C1, 0*812 volt ; M-KF, 
0*613 volt; M-lsTaCl, 0*809 volt; M-KBr, 0*736 volt; M-KCl, 0*816 volt; 
^ili‘-Na2S03, 0*899 volt ; ilf-NaOBr, with a quantity of bromine was used corre- 
sponding to NaOH, 1*0 volt ; ilf -tartaric acid, 1*046 volt ; JM-tartario acid, 1*109 
volt; -potassium sodium tartrate, 1*008 volt. 

The potential of a normal calomel electrode is — 0*56 volt. IT. T. M. Wilsmore 
hence calculates that at 18° the potential of a soln. of a copper salt, containing a 
gram-ion per litre, against a copper electrode, is — 0*606 volt; it follows that the 
electrode potential is — 0*606=0*0289 logio •?> if the unit of press, be 23*9 atm., for 
this is the osmotic or soln. press, of the metal at 18° ; and therefore log p=log 1=0. 
Hence the soln. press, of copper in its passage from Cu->Cu** at 18° is 3 Xl0""^0 atm. 
This small magnitude means that metallic copper has but a small tendency to form 
cupric ions. Similarly, for a normal soln. of cuprous ions Cu-^Cu*, at 18°, 
— 0*731=0*058 log (P/23*9), or P=24xl0'"i^ atm. Hence, also, cuprous copper is 
more electro-positive than cupric copper. If the potential of the normal hydrogen 
electrode be conventionally regarded as zero, what has been called the absolute 
potential, under the assumption that the true potential of the normal calomel 
electrode is — 0*56 volt, must have 0*277 volt added to it to give the electrolytic 
potential. Thus, the electrolytic potential of copper, Cu->Cu’*, is — 0*606-f-0*277 
=—0*329 volt, where the sign denotes the charge of the soln. against that of the 
electrode. Usually, however, the potential of the electrode is under discussion, 
and since in a voltaic combination, the electrode metal with the higher potential 
is said to be its positive pole, and the charge of the electrode against that of the 
soln. is to be understood. S. Lahendzinsky found for the potential of copper 
against the hydrogen electrode with soln. containing N gram-eq. of the salt per litre : 

N. ro 01 

ChiS04 . . « . 0%304 0*284 

Cu(N03)2 • . . 0*331 ^ 0*294 

Cu(CaH30a)a . - . 0*278 0*264 

For the absolute potentials add 0*277 to these values. The soln. of copper acetate 
marked l*0iV was sat., approximately O’SN. In addition, many other determina- 
tions of the potential of the copper electrode against different soln., have been 


0*01 

0*202 volt 
0*266 
0*242 „ 
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made; the potential of copper against aq. soln. of sulphuric, Iiycirocbloric, and 
nitric acids, by F. Exner and J. Tuma ; cupric sulphate, by H. PoIIat, J. Miesler, 
N. T. M. Wilsmore, B. Neumann, M. le Blanc, W. E. Ayrton and J, PtTry, F. Paschen, 
C. Immerwahr and F. Braun ; cupric nitrate, by B. Nemnanii, and F. Exner and 
J. Tuma ; cupric acetate, by B. Neumann and C. Immerwahr ; copper anodes in 
alkaline soln., by F. Jirsa ; cupric chloride, by F. Exner and J. Tuma ; and cupric 
tartrate and cupric ammino-compounds, by C, Immerwahr. The latesNnnnied also 
has studied soln. with suspensions of cupric carbonate, hydroxide, oxide and suljihide, 
and of cuprous chloride, bromide, iodide, and thiocyanate ; and R. Luther has 
dealt with soln. of cuprous sulphate. G. Thompson, P. Spitzer, A, von Oettingen, 
S. B. Christy, and F. Kunschert have studied the potential of coj)pt!r against cupric 
salts in soln. of potassium cyanide. S. B. Christy found 

Percent. KCy 6*6 0*65 0*065 0*0065 000065 0*000065 0*0000065 

Potential . +0*930 +0*680 +0*430 —0*050 -0*250 —0-270 - 0*280 volt 


F. Spitzer found the potential increases with the proportion of cupric salt and of 
cyanide which are present. F. Kunschert found that in normal soln. with free 
Cy'-ions, the potential is 0*157 volt, or, l*130“-()*0575 log ([OuCy'^l/jCy']^), 
U. Sborgi and A. Donati, 6. Magnanini, and N. R. Dhar, studied tlie potential of 
copper in various salt soln. 

L. W. Oholm studied the e.m.f. of the cell with copper or copper amalgam in 
cupric sulphate soln. against mercurous sulphate and mercury. A. Voller"^ found 
that the potential of copper in soln. of cupric sulphate at 91'' is 0*43 of its value at 
22^ ; and in soln. of zinc sulphate at 80^ 0*33 of its value at 25°. The potential 
in soln. of sodium chloride is raised at 78° to 0*17 of its value at 21°* G. N. Lewis 
and W. N. Lacey found the normal potential of the copper electrode against cur)ric 
ions at 25°, to be —0*3469 volt. P. Chroustchoff and A. Sitnikoff found the 
temp, c^eff. between 0° and 50° is 0*00066 volt per degree. From E. Bouty’s, and 
A. Gockels measurements *000756, F. Exner also found copper at 92° 

to be less negative in sulphuric acid (1 per cent.), nitric acid (0*6 per cent.), and 
acetic acid (0*6 per cent.) than at ordinary temp,, and more negative in ac<^tic acid 
(7 per cent.}, potassium hydroxide (5 per cent.), and sodium hydroxide (0*3 per 
cent.) ; he also found that the potential of a copper tube is not affected if one of the 
gases hydrogen, o^gen, carbon dioxide, coal gas, carbon disulphide, or tlie four 

According to A. Fischer, and 
deM% * ^ decomposition potential falls with inenmsing current 

a. CaiTMa and L. d’ Agostini found the potential of copper towards soln of 

SoF’^SdL’KaMenb alcohol ; N. f. Kasankin, in amyl 

aiconoi , and L. Kahlenberg, m pyridine soln. J. Brown investigated tho 

of cower agai^t fused chlorides; J. H. GladstoLYnH wt 

Bide^TSTb*^ ^ copper-iron couple in fused waxes, sulphur, etc. ^ 
ionization constant for Cu“-»Cu-. A'irCn-l/fCu-ls 
to be 1 4x10 ®; E. Luther gave 1 '5 Xl0~®* for Cu'-)-f!l' Oiin C ' 

be th?same^as^'^’'and'S--^itS® 63-6 pats of Ou* to 

Lo^ found the 

electrical energy developed 2FF where s^phate Cu5:sCu" is equal to the 

an IV-soIn. of copper s^phate at 18° • the of copper against 

in an isothermal reversible process is 2FTdJl^ absorbed from the surroundings 
represents the decrease .rtfe Si enSfiSf gram-atom of copper; and^ 
H. von Helmholtz’s equation 2FSsa0^2FTdWlF'r^.^^~^^ ^ copper. From 
measurements; 2FF=— 2x96 ^abendzinsky’s 

^ xat),&«)x0 63 joules, or -26,800 cals. ; while aFW/dr 
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=2x96,540x291 x0*000756 joules, or — 10,200 cals. Hence, 0= — 26,800+10,200 
= — 16,600 cals. Hence, tlie heat of ionization of metallic copper in an eq. soln. of 
cupric sulphate at 18° is attended by an increase of energy eq. to 16,600 cals, per 
gram-atom; the consumption of electrical energy is 26,800 cals., and the heat 
absorbed from tbe surroundings is 10,200 cals. W. Ostwald’s value for the beat 
o£ ionization is —175 cals.; and W. Vaubel gave —144 cals, for Cu 2 = 2 Cu* 
A. Coehn and Y. Osaka found the oxidation potential of copper in potassium 
hydroxide soln. to be 0*46 volt ; and oxygen is given off from the metal or oxide 
at 1*48 volts. W. P. Davey gave 0*63 A. for the atomic radius of copper in cuprous 
iodide, and 0*76 A. for cuprous chloride and bromide. The effects of telluric acid 
on the depolarization of copper anodes was studied by F. Jirsa ; and the anodic 
behaviour of copper in soln. of sodium sulphide by V. Kohlschiitter and H. Stager. 

The separation of a gram-atom of copper from an ZV-cupric soln. requires work 
eq. to 0*606 X2F volt-co^ombs, and from an Y-cuprous soln. 0*731 jP volt-coulombs. 
In order that one can be compared with the other, it is necessary that chemically 
or electrochemically eq. amounts be employed. Hence, the free energies of normal 
soln. of cupric and cuprous salts are respectively 0*606F and 0‘731F, so that cuprous 
salts have a smaller electro-affinity than cupric salts. This is in agreement with the 
lower solubility of cuprous salts, and their greater tendency to form complexes. 
The electro-affinity of cuprous ions is related with the electro -affinity of mercury and 
silver, while that of the cuprous ions is related more to the iron group. 

A. Volta,^^ J. W, Ritter, J. C. Poggendorff, and C. H. Pfaff placed copper near the 
electro-negative end of the electrochemical series : 

K, Ba, Mg, AI, Mn, Zn, Cd, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn, Pb, H, Ou, Bi, Sb, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt, Au, 

and A. MacFarlane did the same thing for the series with frictional electricity. 
S. Kyropoulos showed that different parts of a piece of metal may exhibit different 
electric potentials, and have different degrees of “ nobility.” 

The relative position of copper in the electro-chemical series changes with 
different kinds of soln. Thus, J. B. Biot noted that it alters its position with respect 
to iron in soln. of potassium sulphide ; J. Brown found the same thing applies in an 
atm. of hydrogen sulphide ; and J. C. K. Schrader, infused liver of sulphur. M. Faraday 
found that copper retains the same relative position with fused salts as it has in 
acids. G. McP, Smith and Me. A. Johnson noted that cadmium and zinc are pre- 
cipitated by copper from cone, KCy soln. of their salts, although zinc or cadmium 
precipitate copper from aq. soln. of its salts. T. Andrews studied the e.m.f. of cells 
with copper and platinum in fused potassium carbonate, chloride, chlorate, and 
nitrate. According to A. de la Rive, copper is negative towards iron in salt soln. 
and in potash-lye ; and it is positive towards iron in ammoniacal soln, W. E. Ayrton 
and J. Perry noted that at 18° commercial copper against carbon gave 0*370 volt ; 
platinum, 0*238 volt ; brass, —0*087 volt ; iron, —0*146 volt tin, —0*456 volt ; 
lead, —0*542 volt; zinc, — 0*750 volt; and amalgamated zinc, —0*894 volt. 
H. Gotz and A. Kurz found for copper and graphite a difference of potential of 
0*61 volt ; F. Exner for Cu : Pt, 0*367 volt ; and with radio-tellurium in air to make 
it conducting, H. Greinacher found, at room temp.. Mg : Cu, — 1*974 volt ; Zn : Cu, 
— 1*344 volt ; Al : Cu, 1*055 volt, and the latter at — 180°, 1*03 volt. Other combina- 
tions have been studied by G. C. Simpson, B. Gaede, F. Kohlrausch, B. W. Gerland, 
R. B; Clifton, W. Hallwachs, G, T. Feohner, W. Hankel, etc. G. Triimpler studied 
the e.m.f. of copper against the normal calomel electrode. 

The hardness or softness of the metal and the surface impurities were shown by 
H. Pellat to have an influence on the position of the metal in the series, and he also 
noted that a rise of temp, made the metal more positive, while a fall of temp, made 
it more negative. G. Carrara and L. d’ Agostini found that methyl alcohol did not 
alter the relative position of Volta’s series from that obtained with other salts, 
although it altered the difference of potential. The difference of potential of copper 
^,with various metals in sulphuric^ hydrochloric, nitric acids, soln. of sodium carbonate. 
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and chloride; potassium bromide, iodide, and cyamde ; tas been studied by 
B C Damien W Woffi, C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, T. Erhard A. Naccari 
and M. BeUati, S. P. Thompson, J. and A. Bidwell etc. Copper and cadmium m an 
iV-soln. of cupric nitrate were found by E. M. G. Johnson N. T M. ^ ilsmore to 
give —0-68 volt; in ^A-soln., —0-70 volt; and m. ,„(,A-soln., 0 o8 volt. 

DanielVs cell. Cap. 16, has been investigated by E. Stremtz, C. R. A. Wright a,nd 
C. Thompson, E. Cohen, E D. Chattaway, and W. Tombrock, etc. The direction 
of the ciment is reversed if an excess of potassium cyanic^ is added to the cupric 
soln. The reducing action of the copper-zinc couple of J . H. Gladstone and A. 1 1 ibo 

has been indicated in connection with hydrogen. , i i . *1 -,1 

W. E. Grove;36 G. Plante, and H. Buff electrolyzed dil. sulpliiinc acid with 
a copper plate as' anode and observed much gas was evolved at first, but later, the 
anode was covered with a film of what they regarded as cupric oxide, and this 
interrupted the passage of the current owing to polarization. The deposit gradually 
cleared off when the circuit was broken. The polarized plate is negative towards 
platinum, and if warmed with dil. sulphuric acid, the liquid becomes turbid as the 
film is loosened from the plate ; only a little copper passes mto soln. E. VVhfiilwill 
regarded the film as due to copper formed by the decomposition of primarily formed 
cuprous sulphate, CU2SO4. E. Eischer made a cell with an anode of purified copper, 
2 mm. thick, immersed to a depth of 10 mm. in sulphuric acid of maximum conduc- 
tivity, and a copper plate as cathode ; when an e.m.f. of 20 volts was apjilied, the 
pulverization of the anode was accompanied by a singing sound j a cloud of copper- 
coloured dust was formed ; and copper sulphate was found in the soln. When a 
gradually increasing e.m.f. is applied, a coating forms on the anode, and this is 
suddenly pulverized when the e.m.f. has reached about 20 volts. The pulverization 
is accompanied b}’’ a sudden increase in the current to more than fifty times its 
initial value. The temp, of the cathode rises to between 106® and 108® during tlie 
pulverization. It is supposed that the coating which forms on the anode consists 
of cuprous sulphate, which, owing to its high resistance, becomes heated, until 
fiinally the liquid contained in its pores bods and disperses suddenly into the surround- 
ing cold soln., where it decomposes into cupric sulphate and finely-divided 
metallic copper. By cooling a hollow cathode internally, pulverization occurs at 
a much higher voltage. The resistance of the anode coating diminishes as the temp, 
rises, and disappears at about 80®. In a more dil. soln. of sulphuric acid, or in a 
soln. of sodium sulphate, cuprous hydroxide is formed instead of finely-divided 
copper. The behaviour of aluminium in sulphuric acid is quite similar in many 
ways to that of copper ; by coohng an aluminium anode internally, the non-con- 
ducting layer wiU withstand 220 volts, whilst under ordinary circumstances 20 volts 
suffice to break it down. The pulverized copper reduces potassium permanganate, 
chromic anhydride, ferric sulphate, etc. W. Holtz prepared electrolytic-valve cells 
of copper in cupric chloride or sulphate, which resembled the aluminium cell for 
moderate e.m.f. 

In 1821, A. Seebeck discovered that if two metal wires bo in contact at one 
of their ends, and a low resistance galvanometer be in circuit with the free ends 
of the wires, an electric, current is generated when the wires are heated and flows 
from copper to iron throt^h the hot junction — Seebeck^s effect. With some metals 
the e.ia.f. E of the current is nearly proportional to the difference of temp, between 
the hot and cold junctions, and the principle is therefore applied in the construction 
of thermo-electric pyrometers, and in the construction of thermopiles, etc. 
Again, if a galvanic battery replaces the galvanometer in A. Seebeck’s experi- 
ment, A. Peltier (1834:) found that heat is absorbed at what was previously the 
hot junction, . and generated at what was previously the cold junction. This 
phenomenon is called Peltier’s effect. E. Eziha, and P. Ozermak have studied 
Peltier’s effect with a copper-nickel couple ; E. E. le Eoux, with the copper-iron 
couple ; H. Jahn, with copper coupled with zinc, cadmium, iron, nickel, silver, or 
platinum ; and E. Sedstrom, with copper coupled with zinc or nickel. 
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The thermoelectric properties of copper are discussed in F. Peter’s Thermo- 
elemente und Thermosdulen (Halle, 1908). Copper is rather strongly negative, and 
this the more, the purer the metal. Between 0° and 100°, K, found a 

mercury -cop'-per thermocouple of mercury and iron-free hard-drawn copper gave an 
e.m.f. of 725*58 microvolts ; and with annealed copper, 725*64 microvolts ; the 
copper-lead thermocouple gave an e.m.f. of 3*22 microvolts, and with commercial 
copper, 1*376 microvolt. J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming found the e.m.f. of a copper- 
lead thermocouple diminished as the temp, fell from 100° to —205*1°. Expressing 
the e.m.f. in C.G.S. units : 

lOO-r 51*G° 8*8“ -d-l® -3-52*’ -SS'S* -104*7® -205*1® 

E.m.f. . -f 31590 +14320 +1985 -2630 -8830 -13130 -24180 -41350 

At atm. press., and ^°, the e.m.f. of the copper-lead thermocouple is j^=(2*777^ 
+0*00483^2) X 10-6 volts; the Peltier efiect P=(2*777+0*00966^)(^+273) xlO-e 
volts; andtheThomson effect o-=0-00966(^ -1-273) X 10”® volts per degree. E.Lecher 
measured the Thomson effect of copper between 252° and 678° and found -[-(3*28 
+0*00340^)10-'^ gram-cals. per coulomb. P. W. Bridgman’s observations on the 
effect of press., in kgrms. per sq. cm., on the Seebeck, Peltier, and Thomson effects 
are indicated in Table VI ; where the heat effects are with couples with the compressed 


Table VI. — The Effect of Pressure on the Seebeck, Peltier, and 

Thomson Effects. 



Seebeck effect. 

Volts X106. 

Peltier effect. 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 

■ Thomson effect. 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 

Temp. 

Press., kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press., kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press., kgrms. per sq. cm. 


2000 

6000 

12,000 

2000 

6000 

12,000 

2000 

6000 

12,000 

10° 

+ 0*058 

+0*154 

+0*288 

+ 1*6 

+4.1 

! + 7*6 

0 

+3*7 

+ 6*3 

40° 

0*234 

0*668 

1*256 

1*8 

5*7 

10*8 

0 

T3 

3*5 

60° 

0*350 

1*038 

1*976 

2*1 

6*3 

12*2 

0 

1*0 

3*4 

100° 

0*584 

1*828 

3*546 

2*2 

7*8 

15*9 

0 

38 

7*6 


and uncompressed metals. The Seebeck and Peltier effects are positive and rise 
regularly with *teiiip. and press, ; Thomson’s effect is zero at low press., becoming 
positive at higher press., and passing through a minimum with rising temp, and 
constant press. E. Wagner made some observations on the effect of press, on the 
Seebeck effect. The e.m.f. of couples with a copper wire under ordinary conditions 
and one -with tension up to 700 kgrms. per sq. cm. were found to vary linearly with 
tension, so that at 95°, the e.m.f. =(0*00056r)10~® volts. The direction of the 
e.m.f. is from the unstretched to the stretched wire at the hot junction; this 
corresponds to a current from the compressed to the uncompressed metal at the 
hot junction, and is opposite in sign from the pure press, effect. G. Borelius and 
F. Gunneson found the Thomson effect, in microvolts per degree, to be 2*36 at 
400° E., 1*63 at 300° K., 0*76 at 200° K., 0*06 at 140° K., —0*08 at 120° K., and 
—0*16 at 100° K. A. Cohn and A. Lotz studied the contact electricity of copper 
against glass in vacuo. 

A. Heil measured the thermoelectric force of the copper-constantan (an alloy 
of 60 per cent, copper, 40 per cent, nickel) thermocouple ; B. Lecher, and F. F. le 
Koux, the copper-iron thermocouple ; F. Bziha, and P. Czermak, the copper- 
nicJcel thermocouple. G. Gore found that hot copper is positive to cold copper in 
many soln,, and in others negative. If the two copper-iron junctions be initially 
at 10°, the maxinaum current obtains at 270°, and there is no current at 530°, above 
that temp, the direction of the current is reversed. Let the two junctions of the 
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couple be initially at and let one be raised in temp. dT when the e.m.f, dE is 
generated— the ratio dEjdT is called the thermoelectric power of the two metals 
at From W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst’s, J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming’s, E. Noll’s, 
and W. H. Steele’s measurements, the thermoelectric power of copper-platMium 
thermocouple at 100° is +0*74 millivolt; for copper-constantan couple at — 190°, 
F. 6. Wick gives +5*20 millivolts ; +3*10 millivolts at — 100° ; — 4*00 millivolts 
at 100° ; — 8*80 millivolts at 200° ; and — 14*9 millivolts at 300°. G. Ecichard 
obtained sinoilar results at 100°— 200°. G. Eeichard also obtained for coppcr-cohalt 
and copper-nickel couples at 100° respectively —2*74 and —2*69 millivolts, and at 
200°, respectively —6*30 and —5*55 millivolts. H. Pechaux measured the Cu : Co- 
couple up to 900° when —28*4 millivolts were obtained. W. W. Coblentz found 
that with the tungsten-copper couple at — 190°, an e.m.f. of +0*58 millivolt was 
obtained ; at —100°, +0*24 ; at 100°, +0*04 ; and at 200°, +0*34 millivolt. 
L. H. Adams’ value for copper-platinum at ^°, is a^/d^=5*85+0’0406^— 7*46 
Xl 0 ~®^ 2+1 * 096 x 10 - J and for the copper-lead couple, dEjdd is 2*84+0‘0082d 
— 0*84xlO~s62_|_o-236xlO“'^d3. The thermal e.m.f. E obtained by integrating 
J{dEldB)dd between 0° and 0° is ^^=5*850+0*0203^2— 2*48 X 1O”50‘^+O*274 X 10“'7fl4 
for the Cu-Pt couple, and F=2*84+O*OO410+O*OO4102-O-28 xlO-50»+O*O565 
XlO-'^d^ for the Cu-Ph couple. For the copper-constantan couple, L, H. Adams 
and J. Johnston, and R. B. Sosman give jE'=38*lO50+O*O44202— 0*000028560^. 
K. Noll obtained for the copper-mercury couple between 0° and 100°, 725 microvolts 
both for hardened and annealed copper ; and +443 and +435 microvolts respec- 
tively for hardened and annealed brass. P. W. Bridgman gave for a thermocouple 
of commercial and electrolytic .copper j&=(O*O34680 +0*000013302) xl O’"® volts. 
W. G. Duffield, T. H. Burnham, and A. H. Davis studied the electric arc between 
copper electrodes. 

In 1879, E. H. Hall discovered that when a powerful magnet is made to act 
on a current flowing in a very thin strip of metal, the equipotential lines are deflected 
from their original position at right angles to the lines of flow of the current in the 
strip. This is the so-called Hall effect. If a magnetic field of strength H, carrying 
a current I in a plate of thickness t, the difference of potential e produced by the 
deflection of the equipotential Hnes is e=RIH/t, where R is o. Hall constant. 
For copper, jK= — 0*00052. The attendant thermomagnetic and thermoelectric 
phenomena have been studied by A. von Ettinghausen and W. Nernst, A. Leduc, 
H. Zahn, and F. Unwin. ^ M. Faraday found copper to be feebly diamagnetic. 
The magnetic^ susceptibility, or the intensity of magnetization of electrolytic 
copper per unit field, is — 0*82 xl0~® vol. units, according to J. Konigsberger, and 
according to S. Meyer, —0*66 X 10“® at 15°. 0. 0. Clifford gave —1*22 X 10""® mass 
units for native copper ; and G. Cheneveau, — 0*90 X lO"*®. The magnetic behaviour 
is profoundly altered by traces of iron ; as little as 0*04 per cent, of iron makes the 
metal paramagnetic. M. Owen found for electrolytic copper with 0*0004 per cent. 
^ ^on, OOSbXlO""®, and for electrolytic copper with 0*008 per cent, of iron, 
K. Honda found 0*86 xl0~® mass units. J. Konigsberger found for the temp, 

magnetic susceptibility decreases with rise of temp. 
S. Meyer gave 0*0044x10-® for the atomic magnetism. A. Giinther-Schulze 
stuped the electrode valve-action of copper in sulphuric acid, V. L. Chrisler ^2! 
studied the potential gradient in the arc with copper electrodes. 
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§ 6. The Chemical Properties of Copper 

According to R. the affinity of copper for oxygen is greater than that of 

magnesium, manganese, zinc, cobalt, or nickel. While purified electrolytic copper 
has no catalytic activity on certain reactions — say, C 2 H 50 H=H 2 +CH 3 CH 0 — 
copper prepared by reducing the oxide is active. The activity was found by 
W. G. Palmer to be greater the lower the temp, of reduction ; and it also depends 
on the reducing agent. The diSerence may be due (i) to the presence of an oxide 
in solid soln. in the copper ; (ii) to the presence of one or more labile forms of 
copper which slowly pass into a stable inactive form ; or (iii) to different degrees 
of fineness of the particles. Copper is so readily attacked by various reagents that 
the old alchemists called it meretrix metallorum — ^the harlot among metals. 

P. A. von Bonsdorff showed that the surface of a piece of copper does not oxidize 
at ordinary temp, in dry air, or even in moist air miless carbon dioxide be present. 
According to C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff, copper obtained by the reduction of 
cupric oxide by carbon monoxide at 100® is pyroRhoric ; and J. J. Berzelius found 
that copper reduced by hydrogen below a red-heat is readily transformed into 
cuprous oxide under conditions where the metal reduced at a red-heat in hydrogen 
is stable. A. Smits, A. Kettner, and A. L. W. Gee believe that the pyrophoric- 
condition of a metal is not only due to the fine state of subdivision, but also to the 
initial formation of the metal in a metastable state ; the metal loses its pyrophoric 
character when heated. 

C. R. A. Wright and A, E. Menke observed that no change occurs when the metal 
is heated in air for many hours at 100® ; at 130® a slight action was noticed after 
two hours ; and at higher temp., the action was more vigorous. According to 
H. Debray and A, Joannis, copper begins to oxidize at about 350® when the vap. 
press, of cupric oxide, CuO, is about 0*2 atm. ; at about 500®, finely-divided copper 
forms cuprous oxide, CU 2 O. According to F. Emich, finely -divided copper and wire- 
gauze are rapidly and quantitatively converted into cuprous oxide at 600® ; wMle 
E. F. Anthon. found that when copper plate is heated in a muffle to bright redness. 
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cuprous oxide is the main product so long as any metal is present after that a larger 
proportion of cupric oxide appears. Copper burns with a blue flame when heated 
to a high temp., and cupric oxide is formed as/orcs cupn or flowers oj copper. 

According to R. Schwirkus, andF. vonLeichtenstem, when the temp, of a].icce of 
copper is gradually raised to redness, the surface of the metal appears to acquire a 
brownish-mange colour at about 200°, and it then passes through a grad.ation of 
colours-rose-red, violet, steel-blue, brass-yellow, red greenish-grey, grey, and finally, 
black The red coloration is probably due to the formation of cuprous oxide, the 
black to cupric oxide, so that the surface of a plate of copper, after boating to redness 
in air, is covered with a film of cupric oxide, CuO, and below this is a laver of cuprous 
oxide CuoO If the hot metal be now quenched in water, the oxide falls off in si .3.1cs 
furnisMnir theso-caUed scale copper oxide. L.Mauniene assumed a series of inter- 
mediate oxides are formed, but this is probably wrong. W. Elkan obtained what he 
called a red patina by polishing the outer black film so as to leave the red cxjiosod. 
Some of the oxidation colours are produced as a special eficct on ornamental ve.sscls, 
althoui^h usually the metals are coloured by “ pickling ” in suitable reagents as 
described in G. Buchner’s Lie Metallfarbunp (Berlin, 1910) and other siiccial 


works — vide infra for patina efiects. 

W. J. Russell and A. MattMessen 2 detected no absorption of gas wlion oxygen 
is passed into molten copper, but W. Stahl found that an al)sor])tion of gas docs 
occur, and E. Heyn further showed that cuprous oxide is formed and dissolved by 
the rnolten metal. When copper is heated in oxygQn gas, the results resemble 
those obtained with air. C. H. Mathewson and G. V. Cresar have studied the action 
of cuprous oxide on copper. In manufacturing commercial copper, a little oxygen 
is allowed to remain combined with the metal in order that it may retain the 
desirable qualities of malleability and ductility, and in order to prevent the spitting 
or spewing of the metal during the cooling of a casting. The ease wdth which 
copper takes up oxygen during the smelting renders “ ])oling ” necessary until the 
small amount of oxygen required to produce tough pitch copper remains. This 
oxygen is present as cuprous oxide in all copper not specially deoxidized, and it 
forms a matrix around the primary grains of copper. According to F. Dezeine, 
the di:fference in the chemical reactions of colloidal and compact co])per with acids 
and salt soln. in which copper ions or basic copper precipitates arc formed without 
evidence of any reducing action, may be explained by the action of the dissolved 
oxygen on the very extensive surface of copper. W. Manchot showed that copj)er 
reacts with ozone at a temp, rather lower than that at which it reacts with oxygen. 
According to A. Berliner, finely divided copper begins to act catalytically on electro- 
lytic gas at about 280° ; and according to M. Traube, finely divided copper acts 
catalytically on hydrogen peroxide without forming cupric hydroxide as su 2 )posed 
by F. Cintolesi. 

According to E. Mitscherlich,^ when copper is melted in air, comparatively 
large crystals of cuprous oxide are sometimes formed. The cuprous oxide formed 
on the surface of molten copper is immediately dissolved, but it is rejected as the 
metal solidifies ; as a result, a polished surface of the metal, when magnified^ shows 
the presence of this oxide. According to S. Lucas, as the metal, which has been 
melted while exposed to the air, solidifies,- some oxygen may escape and make the 
metal porous, or the gas may force its way through the sMn of solid which first 
forms on the surface, and produce a kind of spitting or spewing — das Spritun oder 
Kupfers, L. W, Gilbert records the projection of particles of copper to 
a height of 8 ins. during the spitting. C. M. Marx stated that a hissing noise attends 
the escape of gases from spitting copper. The spitting produces the so-called blister 
cof^er-^Blasen'kupfefr. Copper which spits after refining is brittleowing to the presence 
of feuprous oxide, whereas that which does not spit is ductile. B. Abel found that if 
copper he melted in a graphite crucible and allowed to cool while exposed to the 
air, spitting occurs jimt before the metal solidifies. H. Caron melted the metal in 
glazed porcelain crucibles in an atm. of hydrogen- or carbon monoxide, and noticed 
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that the cooling liquid remains at rest until, just before solidification, it sets up 
internal moYemeiits as the evolution of gas begins. Some carbon dioxide was present 
in the evolved gases ; it was formed by the oxidation of carbon monoxide during 
the reduction of the dissolved cuprous oxide. It is doubtful if the gas which 
escapes from the solidifying metal is really oxygen as S. Lucas, 0. L. Erdmann and 
R. F. Marchand, and T. Scheerer supposed ; W. J. Russell and A. Matthiessen say the 
gas is a mixture of carbon monoxide and sulphur dioxide. T. Graham extracted both 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide by heating copper in vacuo ; M. Guichard says that 
the gas so extracted is mainly carbon dioxide, A. Caron, S. Stein, W. Stahl and 
W. Hampe also attribute the spitting to the escape of these gases. T. R. Merton 
proposed to utilize the ready absorption of gases by finely-divided copper to produce 
high vacua. 

According to W, Hampe, spongy copper does not adsorb hydrogen at ordinary 
temp. ; but, according to A. Sieverts, copper prepared by reducing the oxide at a 
red-heat in a stream of hydrogen, contains 0*79 to 0*49 voL of hydrogen, and there 
are no signs of the formation of a hydride. H. Meslens showed that the hydrogen 
absorbed by spongy copper reduced from the oxide afiects the weight of the metal 
to the extent of about 3 parts in 100,000, or 0*0029 grm. of hydrogen (at a red-heat) 
per 100 grms. of metal reduced from oxide ; and in another experiment (at 175°) 
he obtained 0*0200 grm. of hydrogen. T. Graham obtained 0*0006 grm. of hydrogen 
per 100 grms. of reduced oxide ; 0*0003 grm. per 100 grms. of wire ; G. S. Johnson, 
0*0074 grm. for rolled wire ; and 0. Leitzenmeyer 0*0061 for wire-gauze. Otherwise 
expressed, BL Meslens, and 0. L. Erdmann and R. P. Marchand found 3 yols. of 
hydrogen were occluded by copper at a red-heat ; T. Graham, 0*6 vol. ; G. Neumann 
and P. Streintz, 4*81 vols. ; C. P. Baxter, 1*4 to 2*1 vols. ; A. Leduc, 1’8 vols. ; 
G. S. Johnson, 1*2 to 3 vols. ; and 0. Leitzenmeyer, 5 to 6 vols. The older reports 
of the amount of hydrogen occluded or adsorbed by copper are stated by A. Sieverts 
to be too high in consequence of inadequate methods of analysis. According to 
A. Sieverts, a piece of copper -wire begins to adsorb hydrogen at 400°, the amount 
adsorbed increases w*ith temp. E. Jurisch found the amounts of hydrogen absorbed 
— expressed in mgrms. per 100 grms. of copper — to be 

Temp. . . 416° 518° 620° 724° 827° 930° 981° 1033° 

Gas absorbed . 0 006 0-016 0*030 0*048 0*072 0*108 0*132 0*159 

vol. of gas per voL of copper ; and the metal retains 0*05 vol. on cooling. A. 
Sieverts found that the hydrogen adsorbed between 20° and 920°, and atm. press., has 
scarcely any effect on the electrical conductivity. E. Lenz found that electrolytic 
copper contained the eq. of 3*4 vols. of hydrogen ; 0‘37 vol. of carbon monoxide ; 
carbon eq. to 0*49 vol. of carbon dioxide;, and 1*14 vols. of water vapour per 
volume of copper. The metal is. supposed to have been cooled in an atm. of 
hydrogen. According to J. L. W. Thudichum and H. W. Hake, new wire adsorbs six 
times as much hydrogen as wire which has been re-oxidized and re-reduced. G. S. 
Johnson pointed out the importance of the adsorption of hydrogen by the copper 
wire used in organic analyses. The occluded hydrogen is given off when heated in 
vacuo, J. L. W. Thudichum and H. W. Hake say that the hydrogen can be com- 
pletely expelled by carbon dioxide, but G. Neumann says that this is not the case 
at 220° ; and A, Leduc found that the hydrogen is not expelled by passing air 
over the red-hot metal. E. Heyn found that the sp. gr. of the metal, heated in 
hydrogen at 600°, falls from 8*9 to 8*4, and L. Archbutt also found that an expansion 
of the metal occurs during the adsorf>tion of hydrogen. According to W. E. Ruder, 
the brittleness due to the so-called burninq of copper, and the alleged exx^ansion of 
the metal during the adsorption of hydrogen or reducing gases, is essentially due to 
the reduction of cuprous oxide about the jjrinmry grains of metal (solid) leaving a 
more or less spongy mass of little mechanical strength. The brittleness begins to 
appear with dry hydrogen at about 400^, a-t 600° in wet hydrogen, at 800° in carbon 
monoxide, and at 700° in fftA'inn G'oppf.r, completely deoxidized fused, 
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remains unaffected by tke reduction. N. B. Pilling also showed that the deteriora- 
tion in the mechanical strength of cox^per which contains disseminated oxide, and 
which has been exposed to reducing gases, is due to a reaction with the cuprous 
oxide which is attended by the formation of steam at a press, great enough to cause 
lack of mechanical cohesion in the puffed copper. At 700*^, the rates of diffusion 
of hydrogen, steam, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide in copper, were respec- 
tively as 1000, 65, 17, and 0*6. The diffusion with hydrogen was considerable between 
400° and 500°. W. C. Hothersall and E. L. Ehead found evidence that solid cop])er 
retains a little hydrogen permanently in soln., and studied the effect of occluded 
hydrogen on the casting of molten copper ; 'H. Moore and S. Beckinsale, W. C. Hothcr- 
sail and E. L. Ehead, and N. B. Pilling investigated the action of reducing gases ; 
and G. Tammann, the evolution of gas during the annealing or recrystallization of 


copper. H. S. Taylor and E. M. Burns studied the absor])tion of hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide and monoxide, and ethylene by finely divided copper. 

E. 6. Bartlett and W. Merrill^ obtained what they supposed to be a cupric 
hydride, CuH 2 , by passing hydrogen over heated cupric oxide until the weight is 
constant. A. Leduc reported the formation of cop])er hydride by jjassing a stream 
of hydrogen for about two hours over a quantity of copper, contained in a 
combustion tube, heated to cherry-redness at the middle and to 3(10° at the ends, 
a sohd of a hyacinth-red colour was formed at those parts which had reached, 
but not exceeded, duU redness, and when these parts w'cre subsoqiumtly heated 
to bright redness in a stream of carbonic anhydride, the escaping gas was found 
to contain hydrogen, together with a little carbon monoxide. He argued that 
a definite compound is formed because the dissociation press, of hydrogen in 
copper attains a definite lower limit— between 0‘5 and 0*8 mm. of morcury—but 
A. Sieverts and. W. Krumbbaar show that the alleged hydride probably does not 
exist, but a solid soln. is formed; but A. Sieverts did obtain what he regarded as 
cuprous hydride, CuH, by the action of sodium hypophosphito on cuprous 
chloride. W. K. J. School also believed that a copper hydride is formed when 
a soln. of cupric sulphate acidified with sulphuric acid is "treated with zinc and 
according to E. Mylius and 0. Fromm, a copper-zinc alloy is precipitated' as a 
black amorphous powder. The black powder— coj?pcr-~K)btained by J. C. Po<r. 
gendorff, H. Buff, C. Ullmann, and M. Colletas in the electrolysis of a dil 7 per 
cent. soln. cupric sulphate, with 10 per cent, of free sulphuric acid with ‘copper 
electrodes at 2-5 to 3-5 volts, and current density over unity, was .shown hy 
T occluded hydrogen dependent on the temp, 

and acidity of the soln F. Myhus and 0. Fromm found that the black pro- 
Jirt has only a few vols of occluded hydrogen. F. Forster and 0. Seidel, and 
F MyhiB and 0. Fromm beheye the so-caUed black copper to be a kind of hydrogen 
electrolysis of a very dil., slightly acid, -^^N-soln. of copper sulphate 
with a high current density at the cathode furnishes a deposit of black copper if the 
soln be not stirred, ^d of red copper if the soln. he stirred. With a r^-^-soin as 
deposit IS obtained in either case. The electrolysis of a 
pjiV-soln of copper mtrate also furnishes black copper, but if ammonium nitrate 
IS added to the electrolyte, red copper is deposited, and hydrogen is evolved 
A W,S ® adequate evidence of the formation of a definite copper hydride 
A. W^z, however, teeated an aq. sob. of cupric sulphate below 70“ with^hvno- 
brown^r^?^ acK^ md ohtamed a yellow precipitate which soon changed to a redd^h- 

of water If an \ cupric sulphate in 300 o.c, 

copper phosphate, and develops itss hvSS^^^A some copper, and 

1. g.„ 1-22 p„ .toTSSoSl S 
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for CuH is 1*55 per cent. E. J. Bartlett and W. Merrill claim that cupric hydride, 
CuH 2 , is the product of the action of hypophosphorous acid or of the hypophosphites 
on cupric sulphate or oxide. M. Berthelot has stated that the alleged hydride is 
formed with an absorption of heat, and always contains water, phosphorus, and 
oxygen, probably present as a very basic cuprous phosphate. P. Schiitzenberger 
claimed that hyposulphurous acid and its salts precipitate cuprous hydride admixed 
with metal from soln. of cupric sulphate, but J. Meyer and 0. Brunck could not 
obtain satisfactory evidence of the formation of the alleged hydride on repeating 
P. Schiitzenberger’ s experiments. 

R. Nasini and E. Anderlini say that the hydrogen line is not present in the spark 
spectrum or the oxy hydrogen flame spectrum of copper hydride. A. Wurtz found 
that his product in moist air readily forms yellow cupric hydroxide, and in dry air 
it blackens in about a day. According to H. Moissan, fluorine in the cold gives a 
green flame with copper hydride, and forms a black mass ; it was also found by 
A. Wurtz to inflame in chlorine and bromine. W. K. J. Schoor found that it 
develops hydrogen when treated with water, and more energetically when treated 
with hydrochloric acid ; 0. Brunck found that sulphurous acid decomposes the 
product with the evolution of gas. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe found it 
converts chlorates into chlorides, and nitrates into nitrites and ammonia ; and 
ferricyanides to ferrocyanides. According to E. J. Bartlett and W. Merrill, 
arsenic trioxide is not changed, but if a drop of hypophosphorous acid is added, 
arsine is developed, D. Vorlander and F. Meyer, and L. Chiozza have studied 
the reduction of organic compounds by the alleged copper hydride ; A. A. Pollitt, 
the hydrogenation of oils with copper as the catalytic agent. F. Mylius 
and 0. Fromm say that copper hydride dissolves rapidly in a soln, of potassium 
cyanide with the evolution of hydrogen ; with a soln. of cupric sulphate it slowly 
forms sulphuric acid and crystalline copper ; it dissolves in soln. of ferric chloride ; 
and with auric chloride it gives a black mixture of copper and gold. 

Violent explosions have been reported as a result of pouring water on the surface 
of molten copper, and also as a result of a workman spitting in a large crucible of the 
molten metal. This, however, is largely an effect of the sudden change in the state 
of aggregation of water, rather than of a chemical action between the heated rnetal 
and the water. In 1800, J. L. Proust reported that water is decomposed by copper. 
H. V. Regnault^ found that the water is slowly decomposed at a white-heat 
forming cupric oxide. S. Kern noted the formation of oxides of copper when steam 
is superheated in copper tubes ; and 6. K. Elliott found that under these conditions, 
the copper becomes crystalline and brittle ; the cause of the disturbance is indicated 
above. L. Wohler and 0. Bale studied the equilibrium of steam in contact with 
copper at 450°, and observed no other than cuprous and cupric oxides are formed. 

Water alone acts very slowly on copper ; this is shown when water is distilled 
through a copper tube condenser, but M. B. Chevreul reported that .such water 
is slightly contaminated by copper. According to M. T. Mengarini and A, Scala, 
copper in 'contact with distilled water gradually yields a coUoidal soln. in which 
the particles of copper can be detected ultramicroscopically. According to M. 0. 
Schuyten, copper reduced by hydrogen does not decompose water even if potassium 
permanganate be present, nor could W. van Rijn or M. M. P. Muir detect any 
action of distilled water on copper. H. T. Barnes and 6. W. Shearer could detect 
no signs of the formation of hydrogen peroxide when air is passed through water 
in the presence of copper. 

T. Carnelley showed that distilled water dissolves a distinct amount of copper 
on standing in contact with the metal for an hour. The amount dissolved is increased 
by the time of exposure, and by the extent of metal surface in contact with the 
water. 100 c.c. of water at ordinary temp, when in contact with 2 sq. deem, of 
copper, dissolved : 

Time exposed 1 2 3,4 6 24 48 54 72 hrs. 

Cu dissolved , 0 035 0*050 0*070 0*086 0*155 0*168 0^210 0*290 0*280 mgrma. 
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The presence of solder diminishes the solvent action of water on copper j but is 
probably itself readily attached, since the solder functions as the electropositive 
or sacrificial element in the solder-copper coiijfie. The copper is always discoloured 
if exposed alone, but with solder, the copper remains quite bright. The action ia 
less marked between 90° and 100° than it is at ordinary temp. 

In view of G. T. Mood/s and J. N. Eriend’s experiments on the rusting of iron, 
and of R. Lambert’s experiments on the corrosion of lead, it is probable tliat in the 
absence of air (dissolved oxygen), highly purified water would have no action on 
purified copper. Indeed, G. D. Bengough and 0. F. Hudson removed all but about 
1 c.c. of air per litre from distilled water, and they could detect no corrosive action 
on copper during the first 24 hrs. ; a very slight tarnisli then appeared ; and subse- 
quently no further action could be detected. According to J. Aston, when two 
strips of iron in electrical contact are placed in an electrolyte, and a stream of air 
is allowed to bubble about one of them an e.m.f. is establislied between the two 
strips— the aerated strip acts as cathode. If one of the strips is covered with a 
colloid, it becomes the anode. J. Aston also noted that the iron beneath a spot of 
rust is anodic to the neighbouring clear metal. G. D. Bengough and 0. F. Hudson 
made analogous observations with strips of copper and cupriferous alloys. 

G. D. Bengough and 0. F. Hudson thus described the ionic Iiypothcsis of 
corrosion : Metals pass into soln. by electrolytic action w^henever a clean metallic 
surface is in contact with a liquid which contains ions less electropositive than the 
metal itself. The nature and cone, of these ions determine the corrosiveness of the 
liquid as regards the electrolytic type of attack ; and : 

When an atom of copper passes into soln. it must obtain one or two positive charges, 
according as it passes into soln. as cuprous or cupric ion. Alternatively one or two negative 
charges may appear, which comes to the same thing. Now in salt soln., such as soa- water, 
the cations with the least soln. press, are the hydrogen ions ; honco if copper is to pass into 
soln. it must displace hydrogen. From quite pure salt soln. copper cannot displace hydrogen ; 
but if there is present in the soln. some depolarizer which will remove the liydrogcn by oxida- 
tion sufficiently quickly at the moment it is about to bo discharged, then the copper can 
replace hydrogen. The depolarizer in the case of sea-water is oxygon. 

On this hypothesis, the copper is assumed to pass, into soln. displacing hydrogen, 
and to be reprecipitated back on the copper as cuprous oxide. In the exchange 
of copper and hyiogen ions, N. K. Chaney believes that each point on the surface 
of copper can act as anode and cathode ; the alternative view is that the surface 
is made up of anodic and cathodic areas, and that the copper passes into soln. only 
on the anodic areas. W. R, Dunstan and J. R. Hill maintain that there is no. 
evidence to show that dissolved oxygen can directly oxidize hydrogen at the cathode 
surface at ordinary temp., or that oxygen can act as a depolarizer, while reagents 
like potassium dichromate, etc., known to act as depolarizers under certain circum- 
stances, may render metals passive and delay corrosion. G. D. Bengough and 
0. F, Hudson were never able to detect the direct displacement of hydrogen by 
copper from distilled water or dil. acids. According to W. Ostwaid and N. T, M, Wils- 
more, the electrode potentials of hydrogen and copper at 0° are respectively — 0*277 
and — 0*606 volt, so that although the values are close together, the former is the 
more electropositive, while 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple say that the position 
of hydrogen in the electrochemical series is below that of copper* In any case, 
G. D. Bengough and 0. F, Hudson found that the effects of slight variations in the 
physical condirions are of more importance than small variations in the e.mi. ; 
and that differences in the rate of oxidation have a greater effect on the speed of 
corrosion than small differences of potential. Fox example, if strips of copper and 
brass be electrically connected while immersed in 1 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the 
brass becomes anodic, yet the cathodic copper is also attacked. Hence, it is assumed 
that the copper is directly oxidized ; that the oxide is dissolved by the acid ; and 
that the mo^ important factor in determining the rate of corrosion is the rate of 
direct oxidation by oxygen in soln. 
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6. D, Bengough and O. F. Hudson found that the action of distilled water on 
copper in the presence of air is attended by the immediate formation of a layer of 
tarnish over the surface of the metal. This tarnish consists of the lower oxide of 
copper. Under certain conditions the tarnish may be formed uniformly over the 
whole specimen, and be very resistant to further oxidation. The tarnish appears 
to be formed directly on the metal and resembles and reinforces that formed by air 
oxidation. The tarnish is readily soluble in dil. acids, such as hydrochloric acid 
(1 : 10,000), and even in distilled water to a minute extent ; it undergoes ultimately 
a further chemical change, becoming darker in colour and porous. This change is 
probably due to further oxidation, and perhaps hydration. Carbon dioxide 
probably also plays a part. 

Some time after the formation of the tarnish its further oxidation may take 
place at certain spots, and increased action occurs at such spots with the formation 
of shallow pits. This increased attack may be due to {a) electrolytic action, i.e. 
ionic exchange between copper and hydrogen ions in the water, or (6) increased 
oxidation of the copper due to the porous character of the oxide scale at these 
points. The centres of increased action on the metal are definitely associated with 
the dark oxidized areas of the copper. These areas are covered with porous material, 
and the result is that oxidation becomes cone, on the underlying metal, a loose 
amorphous and probably readily soluble oxide being formed by the rapid attack. 
The increase in the rate of oxidation may possibly cause the metal to become anodic, 
and electrolytic action may take place to some extent. Later, the dark oxide tends 
to become detached and flake ofE, leaving the loose, porous, and non-protective 
oxide exposed. The action is thus localized. Part of the copper which passes into 
soln. by electrolytic action or by soln. of amorphous cuprous oxide may be repre- 
cipitated as a crystalline form of cuprous oxide. This substance is quite easily 
distinguishable from the amorphous or subcrystalline oxide which forms the original 
tarnish. It may be called the secondary oxide. 

Both the primary and secondary oxides may undergo slow changes with time, 
and may eventually form black cupric oxide and blue-green hydroxide, possibly 
associated with traces ' of basic carbonate. The secondary oxide, however, fre- 
quently persists for long periods of time. The hydroxide or carbonate is not in- 
frequently seen at the bottom of the pits. After three months of immersion the 
surface condition of cast copper was foimd to be as follows : [a) Certain areas still 
exhibit the original tarnish in an unchanged condition. Such areas will usually 
form but a very small portion of the whole, not more than 1 or 2 per cent., but 
may amount to nearly 40 per cent. (&) The greater part of the surface is covered 
with oxidized and porous primary and secondary oxides and hydroxide, (c) Beneath 
this layer are present a number of shallow pits formed by electrolytic action, or by 
increased local oxidation. The latter view is the more probable. The net result 
of the whole action, at the end of several months’ immersion, is to cover nearly the 
whole surface of the metal with a layer of oxide of varying degrees of thickness, 
oxidation, and physical condition. 

Copper soon becomes covered with a greenish film when exposed to the joint 
action of carbon dioxide and moist air, as demonstrated by P. A. von Bonsdorfl^.^ 
A. W. Carpenter exposed sheets of copper (99*5“99‘76 per cent.), aluminium., iron, 
and steel to corrosion in diflerent places, and measured the rate of corrosion in loss 
of thickness per surface inch per year : 


Copper 
Aluminium , 
Iron . 

Steel . 


On roof of office 
building. 

. 0-0000 
. 0-0011 
. 0 00 1 - 0 -004 


In railway 
tunnel. 

0 004 
0 0 13 
0*15 
0-12 


In smol£e-stack 
plates. 
0-014 

0*018 
0 020 


According to F. B. Ahrens, the attack is more rapid in the air of towns ; and more 
rapid in countries with hygroscopic atm. than in dry climates like that of Egypt. The 
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greyish-green basic carbonate formed under these conditions is called verdigris — 
from vert de gris, greyish-green — although the latter term is more correctly applied 
to the basic acetate. Ancient bronzes preserved in museums, arc liable to develop 
a light green colour at one or more points upon their surfaces, and this spreads by 
degrees over the whole surface of the miiaux malades. The disease is called rog 7 ia 
or caries of bronze, and it is regarded as a pest or plague in archseological museums. 

The copper and bronze antiquities found in the earth or in graves are also 
usually covered with a green or blue crust — called 'patina or cervgo nohilis — varying 
in thickness from a very thin film to one several mm. thick. The outer green 
crust is mainly basic copper carbonate, and below this, next to the metal, is a 
reddish layer mainly composed of cuprous oxide. The patina may contain 
malachite, CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H )2 ; azurite, 2 CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 ; atacamite, CuCl2.3Cii(OH)o ; 
admixed with covellite, CuS, tin oxide, silver oxide, iron oxide, lead carbonate or 
chloride, and ammoniacal salts are sometimes present.^ The composition naturally 
depends on the composition of the alloy, the texture of the metal, the nature of 
the soil, and the length of time the metal has been exposed to ])articiilar conditions. 
Chlorides are common in the patina of Egyptian bronze antiquities, and this is to 
be anticipated when it is remembered that Egypt was once the bottom of a sea, 
and that the soil water is brackish with sea-salt. * 


^ Many natural waters can take copper into soln. when passing through pipes of 
this metal. According to E. Eeichardt, ordinary water which had passed through 
copper pipes contained 7-24 mgrms. of copper per litre when the l)ipes were first laid 
in 1859, but, in 1872, thirteen years later, 0*8 mgrm. per litre was dissolved, and 
even this small quantity gave a perceptibly green soap. B. Eoux also reported 
that an epidemic in a village was supposed to be due to the presence of this metal 
in the water which had passed through copper pumps and i)ipes. G. Wctzlar 
found that copper is readfiy attacked by saline soln., and less readily when potassium 
carbonate is present. A. Vogel could detect no effect by exposing copper to 
the action of lime-water, diluted with twice its own volume of water. Water 
containing carbon ^lomde in soln. has an appreciable action on copper, and, 
according to M. M. P. Muir, the attack is hastened if the water contains chlorides 
or mtrates m soln. but not so much if carbonates are present; indeed if much 
carWte as present the water does not attack the copper. P. D. Merioa and 
• Woodward noticed that the corrosion of manganese bronze in water and 
^ affected if the metals were exposed while subjected 

nf a sq- dom. of copper to salt soln. 

in Table VT ° copper expressed in mgrms. indicated 

m Table VI. With the exception of the ammonium salts, the nature of the base 
appears to have but httle influence on the result, the action depends principally on 


VIA— Eitbct op Difpbrbnt Salt Solutions on Cower. 



Grms. of salt In soln. 

0*001 

0*01 

i 

0*05 

0*60 

6*00 

Potassium nitrate 
Sodium nitrate 
Ammonium nitrate * 
Oedcium sulphate 
Potassium sulphate . 
Magnesium sulphato. 
Ammonium sulphate 
Sodium carbonate * 
Potassium carbonate 
Sodium chloride 
Potassium chloride . 
Ammonium chloride. 

0 13 

0-08 

- 0-H 

0-17 

ove 

,,0-07 

007 

019 

009 

017 

006 

007 

0*13 

0*18 

0*68 

0*10 

0*12 
. 0*16 

0*66 

0*11 

0*14 

0*14 

0*92 

0- u 

3-33 

0'16 

2-35 

©•29 

1- 63 

0T8 

0*19 

60*00 

0*28 

0*34 

28*60 

2 *80 

2*36 

7*60 

8*17 
i 168*76 
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the acid radicle, and this increases in passing from nitrates to sulphates, carbonates, 
and chlorides. The chlorides are the most active. The action of ammonium salts 
is far in excess of that of any of the other salts tried. The solvent action increases 
with the time of exposure, and with the surface area of the metal exposed. The 
action with potassium nitrate and sulphate was decreased by raising the temp, 
to between 90® and 100°, but with sodium carbonate and chloride, and ammonium 
sulphate, the action was increased. G. D. Bengough and O. F. Hudson attribute 
the greater solvent action of soln. of ammonium chloride to the removal of the 
protective film of oxide as fast as it is formed owing to the solubihty of the oxide 
in ammonium chloride soln. 

According to W. A. Tilden, the action of soln. of sodium chloride is greater than 
that of soln. of magnesium or calcium chloride. The air is of great importance in 
hastening the action. W. A. Tilden says that brass may be boiled with a soln. 
of salt for any length of time without alteration, provided air is excluded ; ” and 
that the action of sea-water on the copper sheathing of ships is generally much the 
worst near the water-line. Although T. Carnelley found that the speed of attack 
increased with the cone, of the soln., W. A. Tilden, in agreement with H. Davy, 
found that very cone, salt soln. did not act so vigorously as more dil. soln. — 
presumably because cone. soln. absorb oxygen less rapidly than dil. soln. The 
subject has also been studied by G. Lunge and L. Weibel, H. Keil, X. Eocques, 
H. Fleck, H. Ost, A. Wagner, etc. T. Carnelley reported that the action of sodium 
chloride is augmented by sodium nitrate and more so by potassium sulphate ; the 
action of ammonium sulphate is slightly increased by the presence of potassium 
nitrate, while that of ammonium nitrate is scarcely affected ; the activity of 
ammonium chloride is lessened by sodium chloride, less so by potassium nitrate, and 
sulphate. 0. P. Watts and X. D. Whipple studied the corrosion of copper by 
hydrochloric, perchloric, phosphoric, nitric, chromic, sulphuric, and acetic acids ; 
by sodium hydroxide, and by a number of oxidizing agents — ^hydrogen peroxide ; 
sodium arsenate and nitrite ; ferric sulphate and chloride ; potassium dichromate, 
chlorate, permanganate, nitrate, bromide, and iodide ; and mercuric chloride. 
A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster studied the action of soln. of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium chlorides, sodium hydroxide and carbonate, and aq. ammonia. 

The general conclusion is that waters contaminated by sewage and nitrogenous 
products have a greater action on copper vessels, brass taps, and machinery fittings 
than water free from these impurities. According to A. Daubree, waters containing 
sulphates and organic matter deposit a film of cupric sulphide on the surface of 
copper. F. W. Shaw and T. Carnelley say that a thin layer of cupric sulphide, 
obtained by washing the surface of the metal with ammonium sulphide, facilitates 
the attack by water, but reduces that of salt soln, F. Utehmann puts a spiral of 
iron or steel wire inside copper tubes to protect them from attack by salt soln. 
H. Davy also protected copper from salt sohi. by joining it to a piece of zinc. 

If salty water charged with air and carbon dioxide is allowed to act on 
copper or copper alloys, an oxychloride, analogous with the mineral atacamite, 
3CuO.CuCl2.3H2O, is said to be formed. M. Berthelot has given an elaborate 
series of equations to represent the formation of patina on copper or bronze vessels ’ 
buried in soils containing salty water. He supposed that the simultaneous action 
of water and the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the air and the sodium chloride 
upon the copper furnishes copper oxychloride : 4Cu+202+C02+2NaCl-]-3H20 
=3Cu0.Cu.Cl2'3H20+!N’a2C03. A little of the oxychloride dissolves in the salt 
soln., and this in contact with the copper forms cuprous oxide and a double salt of 
cuprous and sodium chlorides : 3CuO.CuCl2.3H2O f-^Cu+2NaCl=2CuNaCl2 

+3Cu20d-SH20. The double salt is oxidized by air, 6CulSraCl2+30-f-3H20 
=2CuCl2+3Cu0.CuCl2.3H20+6NaCl. The cupric chloride so formed, in contact 
with air and copper, may form cuprous oxide, or be converted into the oxychloride : 
CUCI2+3CU+3O+3H2O—3CUO.CUCI2.3H2O. The cycle constantly recurs under 
the influence of moist air. The patina crust may vary from a very thin film to a 
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crust several millimetres in tliickness. Some patinas are free from cliloridcs and 
were probably formed out of contact with soluble chlorides. Some patinas are 
comnaratively stable, and do not change under normal conditions ; otlno's, princi- 
pally those containing chlorides, are unstable, and are liable to spread and deo])cn. 
The former type of patina is not prejudicial to the preservation of bronzes, and has 
accordingly been called nolle patina or Edelpatina. 

If the green crust of a typical patina be removed by washing in dil. sulplmric 
acid, there remains a reddish crust of cuprous oxide which may bo removed by 
washing with aqua ammonia so as to expose the underlying metal Tlie layer of 
cuprous oxide has been remarked by B. G. Sage (1778), J. Davy (182b), etc. It 
has been suggested that the presence of cu])rons oxide sliows tliat the formation 
of this oxide is the first stage in the patinization of copper objects, and the carbonates 
represent the later completed stage. F. Wibel, on the contrary, assumed that tlio 
cuprous oxide is formed by the reduction of the copper carbonatt‘, formed by tlio 
action of moist air and carbon dioxide on copper. When such a film is moistened, 
a layer of a soluble copper salt is in contact with the mefnl, the metal reduces tlie 
soln. to cuprous oxide or even to copper itself ; this is exemplified by the- occurrence 
of copper crystals in some patinas ; and by an experiment due to C. ¥. Bucholz 
when the lower half of a strip of copper is immersed in a cone, neutral soln. of co])])er 
nitrate, and the upper half of the strip is immersed in a la)'cr of distilled water 
superposed on the copper nitrate soln. The lower half of tlie strip becomes coated 
with crystals of copper and of cuprous oxide. 

Copper is rapidly corroded by sea-water. When a piece of co])i)er is immersed 
in sea-water, the liquid soon exhibits a bluish-white cloudiness, and, after a time, if 
the metal be exposed to the air, it becomes covered with a green crust. F. C. Calvert 
and R. Johnson ^ found that the following numbers represent the relative action of 
sea-water on a number of metals ; the results are expressed in grams of metal 
dissolved by 100 litres of sea-water per sq. metre of surface, in a month, at ordinary 
temp. : 

steel. Iron. Cu (best). Ou (cake). Zn. Iron (galv.). Tin. r.cad. 

29-16 27*37 12-96 13-86 6*60 1-12 1*46 truce 

A green deposit is formed on the copper, and this is readily washed from the surface 
of the metal if the water is in motion. Hence, if the water be in motion, but little 
of the green deposit is seen ; the copper is rapidly corroded ; and the surface of the 
metal often becomes dark red owing to the formation of cuprous oxide. F. C. Calvert 
and R. Johnson hence stated that the mechanical action of sca-wator accelerates 
the attack. The composition of the crust was investigated by H. Davy, A. H. Sex- 
ton’s analysis (1906) of a sample of the green deposit furnished ; 

Copper carbonate. Copper chloride. Copper oxide. Water. 

29-77 8-39 * 69*38 2*46 

The action thus appears to be a chemical attack by the oxygen, carbon dioxide, 
and chlorides in soln. in the sea-water. If air and carbon dioxide are removed from 
sea-water, the action is rather slight. The attack may be uniform over the whole 
, surface, more usually it is irregular, if not erratic, so that portions may be in holes 
while the remainder is quite sound. When brass or copper tubes are used in marine 
engines with salt waters, the metal may be rapidly pitted or the tube perforated, 
The cause of the pitting is not known ; it has been attributed to the local voltaic 
action set up by contact with particles of metal or oxides less electropositive than 
copper. W. A, TMen found that the portions of metal which have been bent or 
distorted in any way, are more rapidly attacked than the undisturbed metal by 
hydrochloric acid or chlorides ; etc. E. L. Rhead found hard copper to be much 
more readily corrodible than soft copper, T, A. Eastick attributed local corrosion 
to the presence of hard and soft areas in the metal. Corrosion was found by 
A, Philip to be accelerated locally by contact with electronegative substances like 
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carbon or coke. G. D. Bengough and 0. P. Hudson also found particles of string, 
cJ biker, antkracite, sand, glass, and ferric hydroxide may accelerate local action, 
while calcium carbonate generally exerts a protective action, and red lead is harm- 
less. Much, however, depends on the physical condition of the particles. 

H. Dav}^ argued that “ since chemical attractions may be exalted, modified, 
or destroyed by changes in the electrical state of bodies, and since copper is only 
weakly positive in the electrochemical scale, if it could be rendered slightly negative, 
the corroding action of sea- water on it would be nil.” H. Davy demonstrated that 
the attack by ordinary sea-water is retarded if the copper be in contact with the 
electropositive metals — zinc, iron, etc. — but the protective action extends over a 
small area in the vicinity of the protective metal, and the remedy failed in practice 
because the sheathing thus protected became quickly covered with an earthy 
deposit on which sea-weeds and barnacles gathered more abundantly than when 
protectors were not used. M. Diegel has studied the protective action of metals in 
relation to their contact difference of potential in sea-water. Tinning the condenser 
tubes may protect the copper so long as the coating of tin remains intact, but 
directly the underlying brass or copper is exposed, the action of sea-water is 
increased. 

It has long been assumed that the rapid decay of the copper sheathing of ships 
could be hindered by alloying copper with other metals. Thus, J. Keir (1779), 
W. Collins (1817), R. Mushet (1823), J. Revere (1830), M. Uzielh (1830), G. G. Bompaa 
(1830), G. F. Muntz (1832), etc., have patented alloys of copper, zinc, tin, or iron. 
The brasses containing over 70 per cent, of copper are attacked by sea- water, but 
not so rapidly as copper. The zinc may be preferentially removed from these brasses 
much more rapidly than the copper, so that the brass is dezincified ; in some cases 
the copper is dissolved and partly redeposited on the corroding metal. Brasses 
containing less than 70 per cent, of copper are much more readily attacked than the 
more cupriferous brasses. The first attack of sea-water on a brass, with Cu ; Zn 
=1 : 1, is almost wholly confined to the zinc. Acid, mine, and other waters rapidly 
attack the zinc in brass alloys. 

According to G. D. Bengough and 0. F. Hudson, the action of distilled water 
on brass in the presence of air may be regarded as taking place in three stages : 
(1) The formation of a translucent tarnish consisting of oxide. It is nearly uniform 
and not very porous to- water or oxygen. A part of the zinc passes into soln., 
probably after being first oxidized ; most of the copper oxide is found on the metal, 
but a trace is found in soln. (2) The further oxidation of the tarnish, beginning 
at widely scattered patches and areas, to form a dark purple or black oxide and a 
basic salt of an amorphous nature. (3) The commencement of local pitting. The 
positions at which this action begins are definitely related to the oxide areas 
characteristic of the second stage, 

A. Philip 10 explains the corrosion of brass by assuming that the alloy is an 
agglomeration of minute metallic couples of zinc and copper, but he says that the 
couples may also be formed of the different phases of the copper zinc-alloys. 
0. A. Edwards suggests that in the case of ordinary brass, tHe metallic couples are 
of copper and Cu 2 Zn 3 , where the latter is slightly electropositive to copper. 
W, E. Gibbs believes that in brass, the characteristics of the component metals are 
to some extent altered, the zinc more than the copper ; as a result, instead of a 
70 : 30 brass being rapidly dezincified in aerated water, as is the case with a copper- 
zinc couple, copper is lost rather more rapidly than zinc. He also stated that the 
corrosive action of sea-water results in the dissolution of the copper by the dissolved 
salts, and in the dissolution of the zinc by the dissolved gases. G. D. Bengough 
and 0. F. Hudson say that the normal action of neutral or nearly neutral sea-water 
is predominantly one of oxidation, and that the action of couples, if such exist, is 
too seriously hampered to be elective. Under some conditions, such as occur 
beneath certain deposits of basic salts of a semi-permeable nature, and in other 
conditions where the rate of oxidation is slow, zinc may be removed in hs 
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entirety from the brass together with part of the copper, and some cojipcf is left 
behind. This suggests that part at least of the copper is not directly associated 
with the zinc in any form of aggregate. The rest of the copper may be so associated, 
perhaps in the way suggested by W. E. Gibbs ; there is therefore the possibility of 
couple action under non-oxidizing conditions. It does not appear certain, however, 
that any copper is left in situ when zinc passes into soln. ; what appears to be left 
may really be redeposited. There is, however, a little evidence that the oxidation 
of the zinc does actually get slightly ahead of the oxidation of the copper. 

The bronzes resist attack by sea-water and other corrosive agents better than 
copper or brass. If much zinc be present, the bronze may be attacked as readily 
as if it were brass itself. According to A. Carnot, manganese bronze resists the 
action of mine and acid waters better than the other cupriferous alloys. 

According to A. Chodneff,ii if potassium hydroxide be fused in copper vessels, 
without access of air, cuprous oxide is formed and the mass is coloured blue. The 
aq. extract of the fused cake contains both cuprous and cupric oxide in soln., but 

G. N. Antonofi and B. V. Malyscheff found evidence of the formation of a peroxide. 
In 1833, A, Payen observed that copper is oxidized in a dil. soln. of potassium 
hydroxide in which iron remains bright, and the action is more particularly marked 
where the metal is in contact with air and water at the same time. Coj)]^er wetted 
with a cone. soln. of alkali hydroxide is coloured brownish-black in a few hours by 
exposure to air. The action is slower in dil. soln. The solubility of co])pcr in alkali 
hydroxide soln. has been inv^estigated by E. Murmann, G. Lunge and L. Wcibcl, 
A. Wagner, etc. According to M. Honigmann, copper vessels are mucli attacked 
when used for the evaporation of soln. of alkali hydroxide ; the action is lessened 
if a piece of iron wire be present, E. 6. van Name and L. Grafcnbcrg found co])per 
electrodes are oxidized energetically when used with a current alternating 110 times 
per second. 

According to H. Moissan,i2 fluorine attacks copper superficially at ordinary 
temp, and, just over 500"^, it forms the white fluoride ; at ordinary temp. 
J. Davy found that chlorine forms cuprous and cupric chlorides. The metal 
reduced by hydrogen was found by A. Osann and S. B. Christy to burn in a 
stream of chlorine at ordinary temp, with a white or bluish-white flame and to 
furnish cupric chloride. In 1889, T. Andrews pointed out that if the cldorino bo 
thoroughly dried, there is no appreciable action. H. Gautier and G. Charj)y found 
that a piece of copper wire sealed in a tube with liquid chlorine increased 3 ‘241 per 
cent, in weight after standing four months at 15°. According to A. Colson, bromine 
acts at ordinary temp, on copper reduced below 280° ; at 500°, it forms copper 
bromide. H. Gautier and G. Charpy found a piece of copper wire 2 mm. thick at 
15°, lost 0‘371 per cent, in weight in 8 days in darkness with dry bromine, and 
per cent, in 4 months ; at 100°, it lost 6‘62 per cent, in 8 days ; a piece of 
similar wire 5 cms. long dissolved in bromine water with an excess of bromine in 
over 7 days. Iodine vapour or iodine monochloride, ICl, reacts with finely divided 
copper ; a plate of copper immersed in an aq. soln. of iodine is soon covered with 
crystals of copper iodide, Cul. According to J. B. Hannay, the reaction with liquid 
iodine chloride is very slow for the first few minutes ; cuprous iodide and chloride 
are formed as well as a little cupric chloride. G. Tammann studied the surface 
coloration of copper by exposing the metal to iodine vapour at ordinary temp. There 
are three <hfiereiit types of action according as (i) the metal has been rolled and 
cleaned ; (ii) the metal has been melted and thus covered with large crystallites ; 
ox (iii) the metal has been left unworked and thus covered with multitudinous small 
dendritic crystals, C. Poulenc found hydrogen fluoride to have scarcely any action 
on copper at ordinary temp. According to M. Berthelot, dry hydrogen chloride has 
but little action on copper at ordinary temp., but if oxygen be present, some cuprous 
chloride is formed, and the presence of water retards the action. J. Thomsen says 
the reaction with copper begins at 200°, and, according to P. Jannasch and 

H. Heimann, a mixture of both chlorides is obtained. According to M. Eibalkin, dry 
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hydrogen chloride begins to react with copper slowly between 92® and 100®, forming 
cuprous chloride : 2Cu4-2HC1^2CuCl4-H2, and the action is rapid at 230® — see 
cuprous chloride. H. E. Patten also showed that in the absence of moisture, soln, 
of hydrogen chloride in many organic and inorganic solvents — chloroform, carbon 
tetrachloride, ethyl chloride, benzene, silicon tetrachloride, stannic tetrachloride, 
phosphorus trichloride, arsenic trichloride, antimony pentachloride, sulphur mono- 
chloride, and thionyl chloride — have no appreciable action on copper. According 
to R. S. Norris and F. G. Cottril, hquid hy^ogen chloride does not attack copper, 
while liquid hydrogen iodide forms cuprous iodide at ordinary temp. The action of 
liquid hydrogen iodide on brass was noticed by M. Faraday in 1844. 

According to C. Poulenc, aq. hydrofluoric acid has scarcely any action on copper. 
M. Berthelot noted that hydrochloric acid in contact with copper is in air rapidly 
coloured greenish-blue, but I. Kupferschlager says that i£ air be excluded, hydro- 
chloric acid alone does not attack the metal. According to W. Odling, copper 
slowly dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming cuprous chloride and liberating hydro- 
gen. The same result was recorded by J. L. Proust in 1799. The action, says 
T. Charlton, is quite rapid if the copper be finely divided. W. A. Tilden confirmed 
W. Odling’s observation with finely-divided copper, and found that rolled sheet 
copper is slowly dissolved in boiling cone, hydrochloric acid. This explains how 
brass is capable of being dissolved entirely in hot hydrochloric acid : the zinc is 
for the most part attacked, and the residual spongy copper is then dissolved quite 
readily.’’ F. 0. Calvert and R. Johnson showed that an ahoy of about equal weights^ 
of copper and zinc, immersed in cone, hydrochloric acid, gives up in a few days 
nearly the whole of the zinc, leaving the copper behind in a spongy state. According 
to J. Lowe, cold hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1T2) has scarcely any action on sheet 
copper at ordinary temp. ; a more.dil. acid (sp. gr. 1*083) acts slowly, and the hot 
acid forms cuprous chloride and liberates hydrogen. According to R. Engel, the 
action begins between 15® and 19® with an acid of sp. gr. 1*083 (16*5 per cent. HCl), 
and is very slow when the liquid is sat. with cuprous chloride. C. Weltzien, A. Vogel 
and C. Eeischauer, A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster, and H. Vogel have investigated 
the reaction. S. Dushman found that air-free hydrochloric acid sat. with carbon 
dioxide dissolves copper anodically. H. Hager studied the action of copper on 
arseniferous acid, and of hydrochloric acid on arseniferous copper. According to 
J. E. Gerock, seleniferous hydrochloric acid attacks copper more rapidly than the 
ordinary acid. W. F. Brugman observed no evolution of hydrogen sulphide from 
copper containing some ferrous sulphide. The action of soln. of sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride, and ammonium chloride has already been discussed, vide 
Table V ; and G. Quincke found that copper dissolves in molten cupric chloride* 
M. Berthelot observed that both hydrobromie acid and hydriodic acid dissolve 
copper more readily than hydrochloric acid. H. Rose reported that hydrogen is 
given off with the latter, and J. Thomsen, with the former provided platinum is 
present. Copper is also stated to resist dil. hydriodic acid. 

In 1834, A. J. Balard,!^ and, in 1903, A. D. White found that copper filings are 
partly dissolved by hypochlorous acid, forming cupric chloride, and partly converted 
into a green powder of a copper oxychloride. Chlorine gas mixed with a little oxygen 
is at the same time evolved. A. J. Balard also added that copper is readily con- 
verted into the oxychloride by soln. of hypochlorites, and there is a slight disengage- 
, ment of chlorine mixed with oxygen, E. Soubeixan (1831) stated that when a sheet 
of copper is immersed in an aq. solution o£ bleaching powder, a blue layer of the 
oxychloride is gradually formed om its surface ; small bubbles of ox 5 ’*gen are at the 
same time evolved. The reaction is faster with powdered copper, and the oxy- 
chloride is green. The evolution of oxygen is said to be a remarkable fact first 
attributed to the spontaneous decomposition of the hypochlorite. A. D. White 
found that with copper turnings, and an aq. soln. of bleaching powder, a green 
oxychloride is formed, and 60 c.c. of 94*3 per cent, oxygen were formed in the first 
12 ,hrs. ; 70 c.c. of 96*86 per cent, oxygen were formed in the second 12 hrs, ; and 
, VOL. III. a 
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55 c.c. of 98*85 per cent, oxygen in the third 12 hrs. W. S. Hendrixson found that 
2iV-chloric acid, at 50®, acts rapidly on copper ; the metal simply disappears, forming 
a clear blue soln. In no case is any hydrogen evolved. When a normal soin. of chloric 
acid is electrolyzed in the cold, using a copper anode, the latter is attacked regularly 
over its whole surface and becomes coated with a layer of cuprous chloride which, 
however, disappears on warming. Similarly, when copper is dissolved in a cold normal 
soln. of chloric acid, the metal becomes covered with a la^^er of hydrated cuprous 
oxide. It appears, therefore, that the metal passes into soln. in the cuprous form, 
the cuprous compound first produced being dissolved, if there is an excess of chloric 
acid present, forming cupric chloride and chlorate. With the cone, acid, the reaction 
is complicated by the formation of oxygenated compounds of chlorine, and in the 
absence of an excess of free chloric acid, complex basic salts are precipitated. 
A. L. Voege found that copper, though but slightly attacked by sulphuric acid alone, 
is readily dissolved in the presence of potassium chlorate, and an almost quantitative 
yield of potassium chloride results. This reduction by copper witliout electrolysis 
is about four times that by zinc for eq. quantities dissolved, tliough zinc dissolves 
much more slowly than does copper. With copper electrodes tlie electrolytic 
reduction is probably less than with zinc electrodes. According to W. D. Bancroft, 
a hot aq. soln. of potassium chlorate is not appreciably afiected by c‘ 0 ])por, but 
G. H. Burrows showed that reduction is complete at 93°. L. Rossi lias also studied 
the reduction of sulphuric acid soln. of potassium chlorate between co[)])er elec- 
, trodes. O. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple have studied the action of perchloric acid 
on copper. A. Ditte found that copper is attacked by soln, of hydriodic acid. 

The members of the family : sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, ail attack copper, 
forming respectively sulphide, selenide, and telluride — q.vM C. R. Hayward mcasurecl 
the rate of penetration of copper by sulphur vapour by placing copper rods a definite 
time in boiling sulphur ; when cold, the specimen was broken open, and the copper 
core removed from the shell of sulphide, and weighed. The percentage loss in weight 
represented the copper converted to sulphide* : 


Time 

Loss 


5 

1*95 


10 

2*86 


15 

3*39 


30 

4-68 


60 

C-0 


120 

8*59 


180 

9*90 


240 min.s. 
f)’73 per cont. 


E. Obach found that copper acts on impure carbon disulphide, but not on the pure 
liquid ; and A. Cavazzi, that at a high temp., copper reacts with the vapour of carbon 
disulphide, forming graphite and cuprous sulphide. In a study of absorb(*nts for 
the vapour of carbon disulphide, A. Eiloart found that when a mixture of carbem 
dioxide and carbon disulphide vapour is passed over copper heated to redness, 
almost pure carbon monoxide is abundantly evolved with simultaneous formation of 
sulphide, CU 2 S. Carbon disulphide alone is decomposed when passed over 
copper heated below redness, and if copper, coated with carbon from the decom- 
position of carbon disulphide, is heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, only a limited 
and smaU quantity of carbon monoxide is slowly produced. Hence, tlio mixture 
of gases IS necessary for the above reaction, and decomposition, and combination 
evidently go on at the same time. Without copper, the mixture of gaa is not 
decomposed m t^ inanner, for instance, when passed over heated pumice. Sul- 
phur toxide and carbon disulphide, when passed over copper or pumice heated 
even below redness, give Me to carbon dioxide, and as a secondary nroduot 
o«w ,™no.id.. J. TIio™,. „btai..d what W leganfedT 
.idpjade W pasamg a n^fenro (rf nitrogen and carbon dianlphido vapour over heated 
o^per; ^ V. Merz and W. Weith found that hydrogen sulphide has virtually no 
a^n at ordinary temp, on finely-divided copper, but if air be present, a vigorous 
reactaon occurs li copper (precipitated from a soln. of the sulphate by ^etSuc 
mo) is brought mto a cylinder containing 2 vols. of oxygen and 1 of ati^ihiirpfti*d 
it j^nmediately turns black, then grom SS, 2d 
phuretted hydrogen. According , to A. Ditte, It soln. of »ot^^nm'’SoS)l£ 
do« not act on the rart.1 ilrdr be arduded. but tt dr he aSSiffSlS^S 
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and potassium cuprous sulphide are formed. A soln. of ammonium hydrosulpliide 
was found by G-. Lunge and L. Weibel to dissolve appreciable quantities of the metal. 
According to E. Priwoznik, the ammonium and the alkah polysulphides are con- 
verted into the monosulphides. The reaction has also been studied by V, Merz 
and W. Weith, and K. Heiimann. C. Striiver found that at ordinary temp, several 
natural sulphides are reduced by copper, forming cupric sulphide — e.g. arsenical 
'pyrites and cobaltite are not reduced ; hauerite is reduced in 3 days ; pyrite acts more 
slowly, marcasite rapidly, magnetic pyrites very rapidly. The reduction of aluminium 
sulphide and magnesium sulphide has been investigated by F. G. Eeichel ; of cad- 
mium sulphide by A. Colson ; of ferrous sulphide by A. Colson, and E. Schiitz ; and 
of nickel sulphide by G. P. Schweder. Zinc sulphide and lead sulphide are desul- 
phurized by heating with copper. K. Heumann found that mercuric sulphide is 
rapidly reduced when boiled with finely-divided copper and water. 

When copper is heated in a stream of sulphur dioxide, J. Uhl found that cuprous 
sulphide, sulphate, and a little subhmate are formed. E. Heyn and O. Bauer found 
that the sulphide begins to form at 900® if reducing agents be present, but not if 
they are absent. According to W. Hampe, molten copper absorbs sulphur dioxide, 
and part is retained when the metal solidifies, which is not removed, except perhaps 
superficially, and very slowly, by heating the metal in a stream of an indifierent gas. 
J. Uhl found that a mixture of dry sulphur dioxide and air is not transformed into 
sulphur trioxide when heated in presence of copper, but the surface of the metal is 
blackened owing to the formation of a compound which gives hydrogen sulphide 
when heated in a stream of hydrogen. A. Sieverts and E. Bergner found the solu- 
bility of sulphur dioxide in copper increases with the temp., and the amount w 
dissolved varies with the sq. root of the press, p up to cone, of about 7 per cent., so 
that w=kp^, where k is constant. The observed results are in part explained by 
ass uming that the sulphur dioxide is decomposed in soln., forming cuprous sulphide 
and oxide : S02+6Cu^Cu2S-+-2Cu20, and the corresponding equilibrium holds 
only in a qualitative manner. 

According to S. U. Pickering, while sulphurous acid under some circumstances 
may dissolve some copper, yet if that metal be heated in sulphurous acid while a 
stream of sulphur dioxide is drawn through the liquid, the copper remains untar- 
nished and unattacked. G. Barruel left some copper and sulphurous acid in a 
sealed tube for six months, and found copper sulphate and a black body were formed ; 
the latter was probably copper sulphide : 2Cu-b2H2S03=CuS-l-'CuS04-|-2H20. 

H. Causse found that an aq. soln. of sulphur dioxide acts slowly on metallic copper, 
forming cupric sulphite and hyposulphurous acid ; if, however, a large excess of 
sulphurous acid is present, hydrogen sulphide is formed, precipitating the sulphide 
from the soln. of cupric sulphite, and coating the metallic copper with a film of 
sulphide ; a precipitate of sulphur is also produced. These reactions appear to take 
place more rapidly when the copper is exposed to an atm. of moist sulphur dioxide. 
L. P. de St. Gilles noticed that when copper filings wetted with hydrochloric acid 
are treated with sulphurous acid, copper^ulphide is formed ; C. Geitner also obtained 
cupric sulphide by heating copper with sulphurous acid to 20Q® ; H. Eeinsch and 
J. Uhl found that copper is converted, by an aq. sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
soln. of sulphur dioxide, into cuprous sulphide. M. Berthelot also noted that when 
copper is heated with sulphurous acid, the colour becomes dark red or reddish- 
brown owing to the formation of an oxysulphide or cuprous sulphite, and cupric- 
sulphide slowly appears. G. Bredig studied the catalytic action of copper on the 
oxidation of sulphites, and noted the retardation of the action by mannite or 
glycerol ; and H. Bossier also noted the catalytic oxidation of sulphurous acid at 
100® in the presence of copper. 

According to E. Divers and T. Shimidzu,^'^ copper is not acted upon by sulphur 
trioxide provided moisture be rigorously excluded ; and when spongy copper, reduced 
in hydrogen, is treated with pyrosulphuric acid — ^fuming sulphuric acid — there is 
a slight effervescence, the copper soon blackens^ and then further action proceeds 
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vrith extreme slowness. Only traces of copper are present in tlie acid liquid. Water 
dissolves a little sulpliate from tlie blackened copper, but leaves the black coating 
of cuprous sulphide. It therefore appears that, in the cold, the first reaction is : 
5 Cu+ 4H2S04=3 CuS 04 +Cu 2S+4:H20, but further progress is quickly arrested 
by the insolubility of the products. G. Barruel found that the reaction between 
copper and sulphuric acid occurs at ordinary temp, if sufficient time be allowed 
C. Baskerville said the action began at 0°. E. Salkowsk}'’ showed that in the 
presence of hydrogen peroxide, sulphuric acid readily attacks copper. Under 
these conditions, however, the action is so slow that F. C. Calvert and E. Johnson 
failed to note any action below 130*^ and supposed that none takes place ; and 
L. W. Andrews says that the reduction of 98*4 per cent, sulphuric acid by copper 
does not begin below 86°, that is, not until the acid has become partially dissociated 
into sulphur trioxide and water — the dissociation of the acid begins just below 70°. 

According to M. Berthelot, if air be excluded, cold cone, sulphuric acid acta 
slowly on copper, giving, in about 8 days, considerable amounts of sulphur dioxide, 
and forming a layer of cupric sulphide and sulphate ; the un attacked copper has a 
reddish tint — ^possibly due to the formation of a basic sulpliite. According to 
F. Cintolesi, if air be excluded, the solubility of copper in sulphuric acid is less 
the more dil. the acid ; cold dil. sulphuric acid attacks copper only in the presence 
of air. According to S. U. Pickering, at 100° the amount of copper dissolved in 
half an hour by sulphuric acid of different cone, is as follows : 

H2SO4 HoSOjfiHaO H0SO4 + H2O H2S04 + 2 no 0 

Sp.gr 1-843 “ 1-8295 “ 1*780 1-02 

Per cent, of Cu dissolved . 2*380 0*585 0 0 

S. U. Pickering also gave Table VII in illustration of the influence of temp, on 
the products of the reaction, between copper foil and sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*843. 
J. J. Berzelius mentioned the formation of a black insoluble powder, oxidizable 


Table VII. — Efeect of Temperature on the Solubility op Copper in 

Sulphuric acid. 


Temp. 

Time. 

d=days 

m=mms. 

Proportion of copper 
converted into 

Percentage composition 
of insoluble residue. 

Percentage 
amount of 
copper 
dissolved. 

Percentage 
amount of 
copper 
dissolved 
per miiuito. 

CUaS 

CUS04 

CUgS 

CuS 

s 

19° C. 

14 d 

17*33 

83-67 

100 

0 

0 

6*7 

0*0003 

60 

120 m 

5*25 

94*75 

100 

0 

0 

2*532 

0*0211 

80 

30 m 

30*20 

69*80 

100 

0 

0 

1-603 

0*0501 

100 

30 m 

25*00 

76*00 

100 

0 

0 

3*123 

0*1041 

124 

30 m 

21*53 

78-47 

100 

0 

0 

22*7 

0*70 

130 

30 m 

17*60 

82*40 

100 

0 

0 

32*6 

1 1*09 

137 

30 m 

17*00 

83*00 

100 

0 

0 

35*0 

1*17 

150 , 

30 m 

13*27 

86*73 

100 

0 

0 

62*2 

2*31 

170 

10 m 

10*82 

89*18 

100 

0 

0 

51*92 

6*19 

196 

,2m 

8*00 

98*00 

100 

0 

0 

63*5 

26*75 

220 

0*5 m 

7*16 

92*84 

100 

0 

0 

70*57 dissolved in it minute 

270 

few secs. 

0*0 

100*00 

100 

0 

0 

nearly all 

— 


by nitric acid ; and he assumed this product is copper subsulphate.” J. Davy 
noted the formation of cupric sulphate and sulphide ; and 6. Barruel thus describes 
the reaction between copper turnings and sulphuric acid in a closed vessel, completely 
filled with liquid, at ordinary temp. : 

. A.t the end of one week, the liquid haa a pale rose colour ; at the end of three weeks, 
the liquid is decolorized, and the metal is bright ; at the end of eight weeks, a small quantity 
of brownish powder is deposited at the bottom of the vessel ; this powder increases in quantity 
. up to the fifth, month, and finally, transparent colourloss crystals of anhydrous oupric 
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sulphate are deposited on the sides of the vessel. After the elapse of six months, the colour- 
less liquid emits a strong odour of sulphur dioxide, and turns blue when mixed with water, 
showing^ that it contains anh5^drous cupric sulphate dissolved in the sulphuric acid. 
Hence, it follows that sulphuric acid is slowlv decomposed by copper yielding cupric sul- 
phate and sulphur dioxide : Cu + 2H2S04=CuS04 +SO o+ 2 H.O, and that the latter is wholly 
consumed in forming cupric sulphide and «ulphate : 2CuH-2HoS03 = CuS -hCuS04-i-2H20. 

E. G. Maumene analyzed the black body and assumed that it contained cuprous 
sulphide, CusS ; copper o^-sulphides, C11O.2CU2S ; Cu0.2CuS ; and CuO.CuS. 
C. Baskerville also said that in the absence of air an sulphide, Cu0.2CuS, is formed 
at about 250°. The black film has been studied by J. Laubheimer, and many others ; 
S. U. Pickering found that it contains copper and sulphur but never oxygen. Cuprous 
sulphide is best formed between 100° and 130° ; at a lower temp, less is produced, 
and at 270° none appears. T. Kliche found that the relative amounts of cuprous 
and cupric sulphides, and of sulphur which are p)roduced in the reaction, depend 
on the duration of the action ; at 125° or 130°, sulphur slowly unites with cuprous 
sulphide to form cupric sulj)hide. 

The action of hot sulphuric acid on copper is thus described by S. U. Pickering ; 
Sulphuric acid attacks copper at all temp, from 19° (and probably even still lower) 
upwards, to an extent increasing rapidly with the increase of temp. ; with the 
exception of a few minute and occasional bubbles of sulphur dioxide, no gas is 
evolved from the liquid till about 130° : as soon as the copper begins to be attacked, 
its surface becomes dull and covered with a film of black cuprous sulphide ; when 
the amount of cuprous sulphide floating in the liquid is small it exhibits a brownish 
colour, similar to that exhibited by small quantities of the cupric sulphide when 
suspended in a liquid ; but as the quantity of cuprous sidphide increases, the colour 
deepens and soon appears perfectly black. If the temp, be allowed to rise, the liquid 
generally begins to boil below 300°, the b.p. of pure cone, sulphuric acid being 
327° ; when the source of heat is withdrawn, the suspended sulphide subsides, 
leaving a bluish-green soln. containing copper sulphate, which, on cooling, crystal- 
lizes out from the acid in white acicular anhydrous crystals, leaving the sulphuric 
acid free from dissolved copper, and, when the proportion of metal and acid above 
mentioned is used, but little diminished in density. After the copper is entirely 
dissolved, and sometimes even before this, a deposit of sulphur appears in the 
neck of the flask. No gas insoluble in water, such as oxygen or hydrogen, is given 
off during the action. 

S. U. Pickering showed that the reaction between sulphuric acid and copper may 

be supposed to involve two primary actions: (i) Cu+2H2S04=CuS04+S02+2H20, 
which in turn is compounded of a reaction in which cupric sulphate and nascent 
hydrogen are formed : Cu+H2S04=CuS04-(-2H ; and the reduction of the sulphuric 
acid by the nascent hydrogen : 2H-f-H2S04=S02+2H20, The other primary re- 
action is (ii) 5Cu-f4H2S04=Cu2S+3CuS04+4ll20, which does not involve nascent 
hydrogen. Both reactions may take place together, or either may occur alone. 
The first reaction predominates between 0° and 270°, and above that temp, it 
occurs alone ; the second reaction increases between 0° and 100°, and decreases 
between 100° and 270°. The several other products which occur may be regarded 
as being formed by the decomposition of cuprous sulphide by the sulphuric acid : 
Cu 2S-|-2H2S04 ==CuS 4 *CuS 04+02+2H20, and of the cupric sulphide by the 
same acid : CuS+2H2S04--=S+CuS04 4-8024-21120. According to this inter- 

pretation of the reaction, cuprous sulphide is a direct product of the action of the 
acid on copper, and cupric sulphide is the, result of a secondary reaction. H. Causse 
found some cuprous sulphite is formed. 

T. Andrews, and C. M. van Deventer favour an occidation theory in which cupric 
oxide, sulphur dioxide, and water are supposed to be the primary products of the 
reaction rather than the formation of sulphate and hydrogen ; in both theories 
the acid is reduced and acts as an oxidizing agent. No direct proof of the formation 
of hydrogen has been adduced. He also prefers the assumption that water plays 
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an important part in first forming cupric oxide and hydrogen : Gu+HoO— CuO+2H ; 
followed by CuO-f- H2S04=CuS04+H20 and by 2H+H2S04=2H204-S02. 
According to C. H. Sluiter, the only rational explanation of the formation of copper 
sulphide is the assumption that hydrogen is liberated, and reduces the sulphur dioxide 
to hydrogen sulphide. The hypothetical reduction of sulphur dioxide by copper 
is nob supported by evidence. This reduction theory is confirmed by the reduction of 
nitrobenzene, CeH5N02, to aniline, CgHsNHo, when heated with copper and sulphuric 
acid at 130° ; when, however, sulphuric acid containing 12 per cent, of trioxide is 
heated with copper and nitrobenzene at 140°, sulphur dioxide is formed but no 
aniline is evolved. S. U. Pickering argued that the copper sulphide is not formed 
by nascent hydrogen; nor by the action of hydrogen sulphide on copper sulj)h ate ; 
nor by the union of metallic copper with free sulphur as assumed by F. C. Calvert 
and E. Johnson. He believes that the sulphuric acid is decomposed directly by the 
copper, forming cuprous sulphide, etc. The sulphur is formed by the action of 
sulphuric acid on the sulphides of copper in the liquid, and not by a reaction between 
sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. The sulphide volatilizes from the liquid 
and is arrested by the simultaneous escape of gas or vapour. 

According to J. T. Cundall, when copper is heated with cone, sulphuric acid, 
and portions of the dark reddish-brown liquid are drawn off at successive stages 
of the reaction until the copper is nearly all dissolved, and poured into a large 
volume of water, a bright red precipitate of metallic copper is produced, and not a 
black precipitate of copper sulphide. It is, therefore, inferred that cuprous sulphate is 
the first product of the reaction of dil. or cone, sulphuric acid on co})per, and this com- ' 
pound is decomposed by water as indicated by A. Eecoura : Cu2S04=CuS04-fCu. 
If the reddish-brown liquid obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on copper 
is allowed to remain, or is heated, it becomes dark and deposits a greyish-black 
precipitate of cuprous sulphide, and if more strongly heated, a grcenish-black 
precipitate of cupric sulphide is formed which re-dissolves if the heating be con- 
tinued : Cu 8+4H2S04 =CuS 04-|-4S02+4H20. The primary action is therefore 
2 Cu+ 2H2S04 =Cu 2S04+2H20+S02, or possibly at low temp., 8CU+IH2SO4 
=3 Cu 2S044 -Gu 2S--|--4H20 ; and the secondary products are 5CuoS04+4:HoS04 
=Cu 2S+8 CuS 04+4H20 ; and CugS-f 2H2SO4-CUS+CUSO4+2H26+SO2 ; \nd 
CuS+ 4H2S04 =CuS 04--1-4S02+4H20. A combination of five times the first 
equation with three times the third gives one of S. U. Pickering’s fundamental 
equations. 

Pickering found that the reaction is faster with impure than with pure 
copper. With acid of sp. gr. 1-843, and 30 mins, action at 100°, he found that the 
percentage of copper dissolved with the purest electrolytic copper wire was 2 '412 ; 
with electrolytic copper foil, 3*123 ; with a less pure electrolytic copper foil, 4*068 ; 
with ordinary copper wire, 4*897 ; with commercial sheet copper, 11*5 ; and with 
a bronze coin, 14 8. He also tried the efiect of sulphuric acid on copper while under 
the influ^ce of an electric current, by connecting a copper plate with one polo of 
a small Darnell’s cell, while another plate was connected with another pole of the 
cell, and with a piece of platinum foil dipping in the acid. In another series of 
e^eriments, a piece of copper was made electropositive by attaching it to a coil of 
platinum wire. The more electropositive the copper was made the greater was the 
speed of dissolution in the acid, so that as much metal was dissolved in 15 mins, as 
was dissolved in one hour when the metal was neutral or electronegative. Again, 
when the copper was electropositive, the proportion of sulphide to sulphate 
mrmed was increased, and decreased when the copper was made electronegative. 
The explanation is^ connected •with* the speed of dissolution — when fast, more 
cuproas syp^de IS produced and decomposed by tbo acid m a given time. 

^ iiave also studied the action of sulphuric acid on 

W. Ostwald interprets the action of dil. sulpburic acid on copper by saying that 
m consequence of the slow reaction of the dissolved oxygen with the hydrogen ions 
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of ehe acid, cupric ions are formed ; J. Sebor says that the dissolution of the metal 
m the presence of hydrogen dioxide is an ionic reaction involving Cu+H2S04=CuS04 
4-H2, and the hydrogen is depolarized by the dioxide without a primary oxidation 
of the copper. According to M. Traube, hydrogen peroxide is formed during the 
slow oxidation of copper in the presence of dil. sulphuric acid. He says that neither 
moist air nor dil. sulphuric acid alone reacts with copper at ordinary temp., and 
it appears as if the affinity of copper for the acid SO^-group and of oxygen for 
hydrogen suffice for the decomposition, which probably proceeds, CU+H2SO4+O2 
=H202 +CuS 04, followed by the consecutive reaction H202+H2S04-fCii=CuS04 
+2H2O. No active oxygen is liberated in the reaction. According to V. Lenher, 
copper is attacked by warm selenic acid. 

If cone, sulphuric acid is mixed with sodium nitrite, a purple coloration is pro- 
duced which slowly disappears on standing, or rapidly on warming, or on diluting 
the mixture with water — cuprous oxide and salts are formed. G. J. Burch and 
J. W. Dodgson found that copper in contact with silver in a mixture of 5 parts 
of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1 * 84 :) and one of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1 * 436 ) is scarcely attacked 
at all ; but the action increases as the mixture is diluted with water. W. R. E. Hodg- 
kinson and N. E. Bellairs say that molten ammonium sulphate does not appear 
to attack copper, but W. Smith showed that ammonium sulphate does not melt, 
but rather decomposes, forming ammonium hydrosulphate. The solubility of copper 
in soln. of ammonium sulphate has been investigated by T. Carnelley, J. W. Tur- 
rentine, and G. Lunge and L. Weibel — vide Table V, and also for the solubility 
of copper in soln. of potassium sulphate, calcium sulphate, and magnesium 
sulphate. During the alternating current electrolysis of soln. of sodium hydro- 
sulphate, with copper electrodes, M. le Blanc and K. Schick say that copper is not 
dissolved because no complex salts are formed. The conversion of cupric sulphate 
in feebly acid cone. aq. soln. into cuprous sulphate was noted by J. J. Berzelius, 
and the equilibrium conditions : Cu4’CuS04:^Cu2S04, have been studied by 
F. Forster and 0 . Seidell, by T. W. Richards, E. Collins and G. W. Heimrod, and 
by E. Abel ; while R. Namais and J. W. Turrentine have studied the dissolution 
of copper in an ammoniacal soln. of a persulphate. G. Scagliarini and G. Torelli 
showed that copper acts as a catalytic agent in the oxidation of ammonia by 
persiilphates. H. Ditz observed no formation of activated oxygen or of sulphur 
dioxide during the action ; but M. G. Levi, E. Migliprini, and G. Ercolini found 
that a gas is slowly evolved, and a layer of cupric oxide is formed on the metal. 
Potassium persulphate acts more rapidly than the ammonium salt. E. Priwoznik, 
and F. J. Faktor found that a boiling soln. of sodium thiosidphate rapidly 
converts copper into cuprous sulphide. V. Merz and W. Weith noted the re- 
action between copper and the molten thiosulphate ; and J. Girard studied the 
production of iridescent films on the metal by the action of double thiosulphates 
and by the electrolysis of a mixed soln, of sodium and lead thiosulphates and 
cupric sulphate with copper electrodes. 

According to F. Easchig, a soln. of nitrosulphonic acid in cone, sulphuric acid 
is reduced to nitrososulphuric acid, HO.NO.SO3H, by copper; the blue colour 
disappears with a more prolonged action, forming nitric oxide and sulphuric acid. 
E. Fromm found that a soln. of sulphuryl chloride, SO2CI2S ^ absolute ether, does 
not dissolve copper. The action of sulphur monochloxide, S2CI2, according to 
P. Nicolardot, is similar to that of hydrogen chloride ; the action occurs only 
at a high temp. F. Wohler said copper is but slowly attacked by sulphur 
chloride. 

P. L. Aslanoglou heated powdered copper in open air and obtained no evidence 
of the formation of a nitride such as occurs with magnesium or aluminium under 
similar conditions. W. R. Grove electrolyzed a soln. of ammonium chloride with 
a copper plate as cathode, and a platinum plate as anode, and stated that copper 
nitride is formed ; J. F. Daniell, and H. Pauli obtained confiLcmatory results, but 
P. L. Aslanoglou, repeating the experiment, obtained only a mixture of cupric oxide 
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and metallic copper. A. Eossel, however, did obtain evidence of the formation of 
cupric nitride by heating a mixture of finely-powdered copper with calcium carbide 
in a crucible in the open air ; and L. Arons says that the efilorescencc on copper 
electrodes formed about an electric arc in an atm. of nitrogen consists of copper 
nitride — q.v. If a piece of copper wire be heated in a porcelain tube in a stream 
of ammonia gas, L. J. Thenard found that the metal becomes brittle and yellow 
or yellowish-white ; but he could detect no increase in weight ; E. Savart, however, 
did find an increase of .rjJoth and sljjrd in the weight of the metal, and a decrease in 
sp. gr. to 7*792 in the latter case and 8*866 in the former. C. Despretz also recorded 
a fall in sp. gr. to 5*5, and he stated that the metal became porous and crystalline 
and assumed various tints of grey, yellow, green, orange, and rose-red or purpU^- 
red. Although the amount of foreign matter in the copper so treated is very small, 
the metal probably takes up a large quantity of nitrogen during the 0])eration, 
and gives it up again. C. H. Pfafi analyzed the gas which had passed over tlie lieatcd 
metal, and instead of obtaining hydrogen and nitrogen in the ratio of 8 ; 1 , he obtained 
a ratio more nearly 3 : J, showing that some nitrogen must have bcum tahnm u|) by 
the copper. A. Schrotter and C. W. J. Kastner contradict these re])orts, and claim 
that on repeating these experiments they found rather a deficiency in tlu' liydrogon 
than in the nitrogen, and that if ammonia gas is passed into molten coj)f)er, the metal 
retains its characteristic properties. H. N. Warren also reported the formation 
of a nitride by heating copper or copper oxide to bright redness in ammonia gas. 
C. Matignon and E. Trannoy also believed copper nitride is formed when a red- 
hot copper spiral is introduced into ammonia or a volatile amine. G. T. Ihhlby and 
G. G. Henderson repeated the experinaents, and showed that the results are con- 
sistent with the assumption that a nitride is formed and decomposed in the reaction 
because the nitride can exist only within a comparatively narrow range of temp. 
The evidence turns on (i) the ammonia is decomposed into its elements ; (ii) the 
copper suffers a marked change in its physical properties — e,g. it losfjs its metallic 
lustre, It acquires a pink colour, it develops a spongy structure, and it becomes 
brittle ; and (in) the maximum quantity of nitrogen fixed by tlic coiq>er was 4*5 
per cent.~the nitride CU3N requires 6*86 per cent. Ammonia was found to penetrate 
the metal qmoHy. for a copper rod, | in. in diam., was attacked throu'dj the eentro 
when heated 30 mins, m a stream of ammonia ; copper at 800“ for seven davs was 
reduced to a ^e spongy powder. R. Blondlot heated a disc of coj.por ancl'a disc 
of platmnm about 3 or 4 mm. apart in an atm. of nitrogen contained in a iiorcelaiu 
globe, the surface of the copper remained bright, that of platinum wa.s much cor- 
roded and covered with a black deposit. Since no such result is obtained in an 
atm. of hydrogen, it is suggested that a nitride of copper is formed and volatilized. 

and preparing nitrogen (q.v.) a mixture of ammonia 

^ passed over heated copper, the hydrogen is oxidized to water, and free 

stuS the^rat^' dissolves copper if air be present. E. Yarnu.saki 

studiea the rate of dissolution of copper m aq. ammonia, and ho represented the 

-a' .®°'%J^“son and H. E. Bellairs detected the formation 

mtrouB_ acid a few minutes after the reaction had commenced • in time the 

oxidized. M. Prud’homme made some observations on this 
subject. The phenomenon was noted by T. Bercmann and bv B T 

AcTOTdu| to 0. E. Schonbein, and N. A. ll Millon, the copper is oxidized to ctrorie 

rHoh ooc™ copp'e,, 
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limited supply of air, is the dissolution of the metal as cuprous oxide ; this reaction 
is very slow if the liquid be at rest. They said : 

The reaction can be greatlj?^ accelerated by arranging horizontally, near the surface of 
the liquid, a plate, termed the aeration ” plate, of platinum or other conductor not acted 
on under the circumstances, and joining this to the copper by a wire. The voltaic element 
thus^ formed polarizes rapidly unless the external resistance is verj?^ high. Its electro- 
motive force varies from 0*5 to 0*6 volt, and increases with the cone, of the ammonia soln., 
or when sodium or ammonium chloride is added thereto, or when spongy platinum is sub- 
stituted for the platinum plate. In the latter case, and with strong ammoniacal brine, 
it may amount to 0*8 volt, nearly equalling that due to the heat of formation of cuprous 
oxide (40*810 Cals.), or 0*88 volt. 

W. Traube and A. Biltz found the oxidation of the ammonia to nitrite is 
favoured by the electrolysis of the ammoniacal soln., containing a little copper 
hydroxide in soln. The cathode was spongy copper and the anode a strip of iron 
or platinum ; a certain amount of free alkali should be present. If an excess of 
ammonia be present, about eleven per cent, of nitrite can be formed before it begins 
to oxidize to nitrate. E. Muller and E. Spitzer add that the oxidation to nitrate 
does not cease when a certain cone, has been reached, but proceeds quite indepen- 
dently of the nitrite cone. If no alkali hydroxide is present, the oxidation of nitrite 
to nitrate proceeds more rapidly than the oxidation of ammonia to nitrite, and 
the cone, of the latter tends to decrease ; nitrogen is said to be formed during the 
oxidation. The presence of hydrogen peroxide was foimd by W. R. E. Hodgkinson 
and A. H. Coote to favour the action of ammonia on copper. C. Haussermann found 
that if alcohol be present, some acetaldehyde is formed. 

G. Gore found that liquid ammonia gives a blue soln. with copper ; E. C. Erank- 
lin and C. A. Eh-aus also found that copper is attacked by liquid ammonia if air 
be present ; but C. A. Seely, and E. M. 6. Johnson and N. T. M. Wilsmore say that 
copper is. insoluble in liquid ammonia free from water, and even if water be present, 
it is insoluble provided no free oxygen be present. According to T. Weyl and 
J. Bronn, a colloidal soln. of copper in liquid ammonia is obtained by dissohdng 
cupric chloride in the liquid, and treating the soln. with one of sodio-ammonium. 
G. Arth and E. Divers found copper is not dissolved by Divers’ fluid i£ aic be 
excluded. 

The solubility of copper in soln. of ammonium chloride or ammonium cupric 
chloride was studied by T. CarneUey and J. Schlerschmann, W. R. E. Hodgkinson 
and A, H. Coote, vide Table V. Hammered copper, and copper reduced in hydrogen 
were found by E. Osmond to give the same rise of temp, when dissolved in ammonium 
cupric chloride. For the electrolysis of ammonium chloride soln. vide supra. The 
solubility in ammonium nitrate soln. is indicated in Table V. According to M. Prud’- 
homme, a cold ammonium nitrate soln. gives nitric oxide, and an ammoniacal 
soln. of ammonium nitrate gives nitrogen. W. R. E. Hodgkinson, N. E. Bellairs, 
and A. H. Coote found that molten ammonium nitrate attacks copper with the 
evolution of ammonia and a little hydrogen ; M. Traube has studied the forma- 
tion of ammonium cuprie- carbonate by the action of a soln. of ammonium car- 
bonate on copper in the presence of hydrogen peroxide ; he likens the reaction 
to that which occurs with dil, sulphuric acid : Cu+(NHg)2C03H2+02==H202 
+Cu(NH 3)2C03 ; foUowed by H202+Cu+H2C03(NH3)2=Cu(NH3)2C03+2H20. 
If any active oxygen were here formed, ammonium nitrate would be produced ; 
but none has been observed. J, Tafel found a soln. of hydroxylamine sulphate in 
sulphuric acid does not act on copper sponge or on a copper cathode ; A. Elaschner 
says reduction occurs, but, add J. Tafel and H. Hahl, only when the soln, about 
the cathode is too feebly acid. 

According to P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens,^^ nitrous oxide does not act on 
reduced copper at 200®, but the gas is oxidized above 250® with the formation of 
nitrogen and cuprous oxide. With a mixture of hydrogen and nitrous oxide, P. Saba- 
tier and J. B. Senderens found that reduced copper at 180® gave nitrogen, but no 
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ammonia, where the hydrogen is in excess ; and if the oxide be in excess, higher 
nitrogen oxides and a little ammonia are formed, and a slight inflammation. 
F. Emich foimd nitric oxide is quantitatively reduced by red hot copper ; and 
P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens found that with compact copper there is only a 
superficial film of oxide formed at a dull red heat, while with reduced copper the 
gas is slowly reduced even at 200° — cuprous oxide is formed. T. Gray removed 
nitric oxide from gases by passing the mixture over heated copper. A mixture 
of nitric oxide and hydrogen over 180° was found by P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens 
to give a mixture of ammonia, water, and nitrogen. The same investigators found 
that nitrogen peroxide, NO 2 , forms a brown copper nitroxyl, CU 2 NO 2 , when in contact 
with freshly reduced copper warmed to 30° ; and at 250° cupric oxide and nitrogen 
are formed, and the reaction is attended by a feeble glow. A mixture of nitrogen 
peroxide and hydrogen behaves like a mixture of hydrogen with nitric oxide, and if 
the proportion of peroxide is increased, ammonium nitrate and nitrite are formed, 
and when the proportion exceeds a certain limit, the metal becomes incandescent 
and an explosion occurs. The action of nitrogen peroxide on copper was studied by 
H. V.'Tarton and W. L. Semon. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu found that spongy 
copper sealed up with liquid nitrogen peroxide in. a tube at first gives a brisk effer- 
vescence owing to the escape of nitric oxide, the action soon subsides and the copper 
turns grey with a greenish or bluish tinge. The excess of nitrogen peroxide becomes 
an intense deep green which is not due to dissolved copper, because the colour 
disappears when the liquid is partially evaporated. It was believed that the product 
of the action was insoluble cuprous nitrate mixed with little cupric nitrate. 
P. T. Austin says copper does not burn in nitric acid vapour. P. Sabatier and 
J. B. Senderens found mixtures of nitric acid vapour and hy^drogen behave like 
mixtures of hydrogen and nitrogen peroxide when treated with reduced copper 
at 180°. J. J. Sudborough found that nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, is not attacked by 
copper in the cold, but at 100° it forms a black deliquescent powder : CuCl.NOCl, 
which decomposes when heated to 100°, or, when allowed to stand over sulphuric 
acid for several hours, giving off nitric oxide, and leaving a residue of anhydrous 
cupric chloride : CuCl.NOCl=NO+CuCl 2 . 

The rate of corrosion and sqln. of metals by different acids — hydrochloric, sul- 
phuric, perchloric, phosphoric, and acetic acids — in the presence of oxidizing 
agents, led 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple to class the metals : (1) Metals whose 
potentials exceed the discharge potential of hydrogen ; and (2) Metals whose 
potentials are less than the discharge potential of hydrogen. The former are above 
hydrogen in the electrochemical series, and, excepting such as form insoluble 
salts, tl^y tosolve readily in the acid ; the latter occur below hydrogen in the 
electrochemical series, and dissolve in acids only in the presence of oxidizing agents 
copper and silver. The superiority of nitric acid as a solvent for the metals 
IS due to its acting at the same time as an acid and as an oxidizing agent ; this 
enables it to dissolve metals of the second class which non-oxidizing acids are unable 
to do. ^ 


V. H. Veley 21 has shown that copper rapidly dissolves in nitrous acid, less 
rapidly in a mixtme of nitrous and nitric acid, and still less rapidly in nitric acid 
readily dissolves in one per cent, nitrous acid. According 
aua_T. Haga, hydroxylamine is formed when copper is left in contact 
mth the green soln. of copper sulphate and potassium nitrate. 0. Flaschner found 
that mtrous acid is complexly reduced by low cathode potentials— with a copper 

f reduced to ammonia, no hydroxylamine is 
4 found a 5 per cent. aq. soln. of sodium nitrite, in the absence 

ot air, is decomposed, with the evolution of nitrous and nitric oxides and the forma- 
Jutrate, when warmed at 60° with metallic copper. The reaction is 
chemcah not cat^;^ic, and mvolves simultaneous oxidation and reduction. 

presents few problems at once of. such technical 
importance and of such almost mfiuite complexity as the transformations of nitrio 
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acid. Ordinary dil. nitric acid is regarded as one oi the best solvents for copper, 
but V. H. Veley showed that when a sphere of copper is rotated in dil. nitric acid, 
there is a period of inertness during which no bubbles of gas are evolved from the 
metallic surface for some minutes ; this period of inertness is followed by a period 
of acceleration during which the dissolution proceeds with a gradually increasing 
velocity until a steady stage is attained. The metal then dissolves readily in 27*5 per 
cent, nitric acid with the evolution of nitric oxide, and gives a soln. of cupric nitrate : 
3 Cu+ 8HN03=3 Cu(N 03)2+2N0+4H20. Nevertheless, nitric oxide, NO, is not 
the only gaseous product of the reaction between nitric acid and copper ; for example, 
P. C. Ray found that a considerable quantity of nitrous oxide, N2O, is formed when 
copper dissolves in nitric acid imder ordinary conditions employed in preparing 
nitric oxide ; he also said that some nitrogen is formed. The green colour of the 
soln. in the vicinity of the copper appears deep green, indicating that possibly some 
co])j)er nitrite, as well as nitrate, is formed. According to 0. Monte martini, dU. 
nitric acid, below 30 per cent, cone., yields only nitric oxide and nitrous acid ; with 
a more cone, acid, nitrogen trioxide and peroxide are formed, so that with 50 per cent, 
acid only about half the gaseous product is nitric oxide. 

J. H. Stansbie found the volume of gas (calculated dry at n.p.t.) generated from 
a gram of purified copper in 15 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*2 increased with temp, 
and the contained nitric oxide also increased a little at the expense of the other 
gases. The speed of the reaction increased 25-fold as the temp, rose from 25® 
to 95®. 


Temp. . • 

. 25° 

35° 

45° 

55° 

65° 

75° 

85° 

95° 

Time, t min. , 

. 56 

30 

16 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Vol. of NO C.C. 

. 137-5 

139*5 

153*0 

163*0 

176-0 

182*0 

185-0 

192-0 

Vol. of g£ES, V O.C. 
Velocity vjt 

. 142*0 

145*5 

157-0 

167*0 

179-0 

185*0 

186*0 

193*5 

2*5 

4-8 

9*8 

27*8 

35-8 

37*0 

45*5 

64*5 


J, J. Acworth and H. E. Armstrong investigated the influence of temp, and the 
cone, of the nitric acid on the composition of the gases, and a selection from their 
results is indicated in Table VIIL 


Table VIII. — Gaseous Products of the Action of Nitric Acid on Copper. 


Temp. 

ConcentTation 
of acid. 

Acid : water. 

Vol. of gas 
per unit wt. 
of metal. 

Percentage composition of gas. 

NO 

NgO 

N 

15° 

1:0 

434 

54-00 

10*30 

35*70 

15° 

1 : 1 

8574 

98-26 

1-15 

0-67 

13° 

1:2 

15272 

97-86 

1*47 

0*74 

12° 

1:4 

12192 

94-28 

3-57 

2-15 

16° 

1 : 8 

12845 

71*89 

20*74 

7*37 

8° 

1 : 2 

8584 

96-86 

0-30 

2-81 

11° 

1:2 

13879 

97*33 

1*56 

1*12 

60° 

1:2 

9683 

96*98 

2*27 

0-75 

90° 

1:2 

14261 

97*23 

1*82 

0*95 


There is not much, difference in the results with the 1 : 1 and the 1 : 2 acids ; 
the amounts of nitrous oxide and nitrogen increase, while the amoimt of nitric 
oxide decreases as cone, of the acid decreases. The metal dissolves in acid more 
quickly at an elevated temp., but the composition of the gas is not much different 
from that obtained at ordinary temp. .With cone. soln. of cupric nitrate and ^id, 
J. J. Acworth obtained a gas with 85 per cent, of nitrous oxide with some nitric 
oxide, nitrogen, and he also detected the formation, of ammonium nitrate. 
J. H. Stansbie reported the fornoation of ammonia, but Gr. 0. Higley could detect no 
signs of the production of ammonia in the action of nitric acid on copper ; and- 
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C. Montemartini could find no ammonia wLen using between 3*0 and 27*5 per cent, 
acid. He also found that nitrogen 'peroxide only is obtained from 70 per cent, 
nitric acid. L. S. Bagster found that gas evolved with 14*5A-nitric acid, contains 
85-90 per cent, of nitrogen peroxide, and the residue is nitrogen trioxide ; with 
lOA-acid there is about 15-20 per cent, of nitrogen peroxide. P. C. Freer and 

G. 0. Higley also said that the sole products of the action of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*40, on copper, are nitrogen trioxide and peroxide a])proxiinately in the 
proportion 1:9; and as the sp. gr. of the acid is reduced by dilution, G. 0 . Higley 
found the proportion of nitrogen peroxide decreases and that of nitrogen 
trioxide rapidly increases until, when the sp. gr. falls below 1‘25, nitrogen trioxide 
is alone produced. The nitric oxide is supposed to be a product of the decomposi- 
tion of nitrogen trioxide and peroxide. This has been confirmed by L. »S. Bagster. 

According to G. P. Baxter and C. H. Hickey, if platinum be mixed with the 
copper' a steady stream of nitric oxide is obtained by dropping nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*2 on the metal ; and 0. Brunch noted the accelerated action of the acid on copper 
in contact with platinum. J. H. Stansbie examined the elfect of mixing and of 
alloying the copper with arsenic, antimony, and bismuth on the reaction of the 
metal with nitric acid of sp. gr, P2 at 65'^, and found that the results are modified 
“ out of all proportion with the quantity of impurity present.” AAhth arsenic, the 
amounts of gas and of nitric oxide formed with alloys rapidly fall to a minimiini with 
allo^’^s containing 0*25 per cent, of arsenic, or 0*5 per cent, of antimony, and then 
steadily increase as the proportion of imj^urity increases up to 10 per cent. ; with 
bismuth, there is a steady fall in the proportions of each gas for alloys ranging up 
to 10 per cent, impurity. The production of nitrous acid during the reaction was 
also measured. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster also studied the action of nitric acid 
on copper. 

In accord with A. de la Hive's view that the dissolution of a metal in .an acid 
depends on the formation of local elements between an impurity in the metal, the 
metal, and the acid, say Cu| HNO3 ) Af, T. Ericson-Auren and W. Palmacr claim 
that the addition of anything which increases the e.m.f. of the combination — 
(i) the addition of certain metal salts, depolarizers, etc. ; and (ii) variations in the 
nature of the negative element if —increases the rate of dissolution, and conversely. 

H. E. Armstrong has adopted a modification of this hypothesis for chemical 
reactions in general. 

The various gaseous products are the result of complex changes taking place 
both between the nitric acid and its reduction products, and between these products 
inter se. If the nitric acid be freed from all traces of nitrous acid by passing a rapid 
current of air into nitric acid,sp. gr.,1’41, sheltered from direct sunlight, and at 
35°, and diluted to the given cone., the metal remains unacted upon until nitrous acid 
is formed, when a brisk evolution of gas occurs ; if some agent — say, urea, hydrogen 
peroxide, potassium chlorate, potassium permanganate, etc. — ^be introduced into 
the acid so as to destroy any nitrous acid, the metal is not dissolved at 27°, 
provided it and the acid be kept agitated. Hence it is inferred that nitric acid 
free from nitrous acid does not dissolve copper. The presence of nitrous acid 
-is necessary for the dissolution of the metal. N. A. E. Millon had previously 
emphasized the fact that the reaction between nitric acid and the metals is 
promoted by the presence of nitrous acid which is produced by passing a few 
bubbles of mtric oxide into the acid : 2N0+HN03-f-H20^3HN02, or adding a 
few drops of a soln. of a nitrite. The reaction was also shown to be hindered by the 
presence of such substances as ferrous sulphate which removes the nitrous acid as 
fast as it ^ formed. He showed that the oxidation of copper by nitric acid is 
conditioned by (i) the cone, of the acid ; (ii) the temp. ; (iii) the presence of nitric 
o^de ; and (iv) the solubility of the products of the reaction in the acid. He 
thus explamed the course of the reaction : 


oxydations s’expHque saos peine 5 raeide nitreux forme des 
mtrites de cuivre, de mereure, d^argeut qni scat d^truits par Faoido nitrique a mesure 
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qu’ils se forment ; cette destruction donne naissance au deutoxide d’azote qui, retrouvant 
de I’acide nitrique refait de I’acide nitrcux ; d’oii resulte ime nouvelle attaque et une 
nouvelle destruction. 

The nitrous acid is thus regenerated, 2N0+HN03+H20==3HN02, as fast as it 
is destroyed : 3HN02=2N0+HN03+H20. This makes it appear as if a metallic 
nitrite and nitric oxide are among the first products of the reaction, the nitrite is 
decomposed by the excess of nitric acid to form nitrous acid, and the nitric oxide 
reduces some nitric acid to form nitrous acid. E. Divers also found that nitrogen 
trioxide, N2O3, acted as a stimulant — possibly owing to its forming nitrous acid. 

C. Montemartini represented the first stage of the reaction between dil. nitric 
acid and copper by the equation : Cu+3H]Sr03==Cu(]Sr03)2+HK0.2+H20, and 
nitric oxide is a result of the decomposition of the nitrous acid : 3HN02=HN03 
+2NO+H2O. In the period of inertness, nitrous acid is being formed, and during 
the period of acceleration, the rate of production of nitrous acid is greater than its 
rate of destruction, and in the steady state, the rates of production and destruction 
are the same. A revolving ball of copper was immersed in 29 ‘S6 per cent, nitric 
acid, at 27® to 27’2°, and V. H. Veley found that the amounts of nitrous acid 
expressed in mgrms. per c.c. at different periods of time were : 

Time (min.) .02 11 30 60 90 105 120 

Mgrms. HNO 2 . 0*0042 0*015 0*064 0*111 0*124 0*166 0*195 0*195 

If copper be introduced into nitric acid which already contains sufficient nitrous 
acid, there is no period of inertness ; the reaction starts immediately. The speed 
of the dissolution of the metal by nitric acid is proportional, not to the quantity 
of nitric acid, but rather to the amount of nitrous acid which may be present, the 
two magnitudes vary concomitantly provided a large excess of nitric acid is present. 
R. Ihle showed that nitric acid just under SN -cojig,, or 35 per cent, nitric acid by 
vol. attacks copper without nitrous acid being present. According to M. Drapier, 
for nitric acid of a given cone., the amount of copper dissolved in a given time is 
very considerably reduced by shaking or rotating the copper, and if the velocity 
of rotation is increased sufficiently, may be reduced practically to zero. This is 
not due to the destruction of local heating effects, since the flow of cold water 
through a copper tube has no effect on its rate of soln. in nitric acid. The effect 
is supposed to be due to the distribution of the nitrous acid primarily produced at 
the surface of the metal, and to the consequent inhibition of its catalyzing effect 
on the soln.. The addition of increasing quantities of sodium nitrite to the nitric 
acid gradually nullifies the shaking effect. . 

L. Gmelin explained the reaction by assuming that the nitric acid first oxidizes ^ 
the metal. The resulting oxide then combines with ilndecomposed acid to form 
a salt, and the portion of the acid which oxidizes the metal may be converted into 
nitrogen peroxide, nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, or nitrogen, the metal at the 
same time decomposes water, the resulting hydrogen may produce ammonia. The 
nature of the products thus depends partly on the affinity of the^ metal for oxygen, 
and partly on the temp, and cone, of the acid. J. J. Acworth and H* E. Armstrong 
hold that the reduction of the acid is due to the displacement of hydrogen from, the 
acid, by the metal, the successive stages in the reduction of nitric acid being ->nityo- 
gen peroxide-^nitrous acid->nitrous oxide->hyponitrous acid-^hydroxylamme 
“^and ammonia. H. E. Ajmstrong adds that the primary product of the reduction 
of nitric acid is nitrous acid, whatever be the nature of the reducing agent, be it 
hydrogen, or metal, or arsenious acid.” E. Divers divides the metals into two 
classes, according to their behaviour with nitric acid i (1) Those which furnish a 
nitrite or nitrate but exert no further action, forming neither ammonia nor hydro- 
xylamine. This class is typified by silver, mercury, bismuth, copper, etc. The 
second class includes (2) Those which form ammonia and generally also hydro^ 
xylamme,but do not yield nitrite or nitrous acid ; on the other hand, they readily 
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form nitrite bv acting on their own nitrate. The members of this class are typified 
bv tin. zinc, and other metals with strongly marked basic properties. V. H. Veley 
does not believe the distinction is valid because when the members of both classes 
enter into reaction with nitric acid, nitrous acid is formed immediately after chemical 
chancre, and that too in the presence of considerable amounts of nitric acid ; but 
he aids that '‘it is probable that the amount of reaction between the metal and 
the nitric acid is dependent on the proportion of nitrous acid in the case of members 
of the first class but not of those of the second class.” G. N. Lewis and _A. Edgar 
studied the equilibrium between nitric acid, nitrous acid, and nitric oxide. 
J. J. Acworth and H. B. Armstrong attribute the production of nitrous oxide and 
nitrogen to secondary- reactions, and E. Divers agrees with this, and added : 

2s Urou8 acid is actually formed as a secondary product when some of the nitrite actually 
produced, that is, produced in the primary action, is decomposed by nitric acid. This 
decomposition occurs {a) when, as at first, there is not the requisite proportion of nitrous 
acid already present, and (6) when there is not enough water present to preserve the nitrite 
from the action of the nitric acid. Nitric peroxide appears as a secondary product when 
the proportion of water is so low that nitrous acid interacts -with nitric acid. Lastly, nitric 
oxide results as a secondary product when the proportion of water to nitric acid is so large 
that the nitric acid fails to prevent the nitrous acid decomposing into this substance and 
nitric acid: 3 HN' 02 =HN 03 -|- 2 N 0 +H 20 . The accordance of these assertions with 
well-known facts is incontrovertible. 


J. J. Acworth and H. E. Armstrong found the reduction of nitric acid • to bo 
more complete the more dil. the soln. This is in harmony with the observation 
that the e.ni.f. of copper against platinum in cone, nitric acid, sp. gr, 1*5, is greatest, 
0‘98 volt ; and it falls to 0*57 volt with an acid of sp. gr. 1 *42 ; the addition of an 
equal volume of water raises the e.m.f. to 0*75 volt ; and with 3 to 7 volumes of 
water, the e.m.f. is raised to 0*81 volt. M. Earaday showed that nitric acid is not 
a good conductor when pure, but the presence of nitrous acid (conjointly with 
water) gives it this power in a very high- degree amongst electrolytes. G. J. Burch 
and V.H,YeIe 7 have also shown that the e.m.f. of a Cu | HNOs ( Pt cell dependent 
on the conversion of nitric to nitrous acid. The e.m.f. is at first very small ; it 
then rises slowly ; then more or less rapidly ; and finaEy very slowly to a maximum 
value. The efiects of the cone, of the acid, temp., and presence of nitrous acid 
were also investigated. 

During electrolysis, a dil. soln. of nitric acid is quantitatively reduced to ammonia 
at the cathode, and this fact has been utilized in the quantitative determination 
of the nitrates. The conditions for successful work have been studied by C. Luckow, 
G. Yortmann, K, Ulsch, A. Becker, W. H. Easton, and L. H. Ingham. The action 
is eq. to a nascent hydrogen reduction: 4 H 2 +HN 03 ==NB: 3 + 3 H 20 . On the 
other hand, copper reduces nitric acid chemically, not to ammonia, but to nitric 
oxide, yet it does reduce nitrobenzene to aniline. J. Girard found that a mixture of 
commercial nitric acid with 7 to 12 times its volume of commercial sulphuric acid 
'dissolves silver feom silver-plated copper without attacking the copper. According 
to J. Tafel, a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids reacts with copper * forms nitric 

oxide: 2HN0,+3Cu+3H,S0,=3CuS0,+2N0+4H,0. and neitKmmS S 

bydrosylamme IS produced; whereas in the electrolytic reduction, hydroxylarahie 
IS formed— rf the ^phnrio acid he omitted, ammonia is produced. J Tafel’s 
general TOncluaon^m these and other reactions is that electrolytic reduction is 
distmcAm nature from chemical reduction. W. D. Bancroft takes the opposite 
TOW ; he argues that the pecuhanty of an electrolytic reduction is that the process 
occurs in two places, at the anode and at thp. 



andchendcalp^ci.esarethesamr‘^^^^^ 

aulphmo acid, the formation of copper sulphate is the anode reactimTand the 

process. J, W. Turrentine concludS from 
his study. Copper eatkodes tn nUnc acid, that the apparent discrepancy between 
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to of “trio acid by copper is entirely due 

the tL^nlA conditions under which the two sets of reactions are performed In 

b a soS ^ oathode, the reaction occurs 

tonne? to S aS to ^ copper sdt; while in the chemical reduction by 

tton A ?’ ^ A fiPP/' IS formed at the same place that the reduc- 

tion occurs. He showed that ammonia is formed to the reaction between Conner 
acid when the cone, of the copper salt is kept sufficiently low The 

nato?!Tf tL“catWe ““ neutral or feebly alkaline soto. depends on the 

nature of the cathode— e.^. gold, platinum, lead, or iron cathodes give ammonia 

as the mam product; and E. MiiUer and J. Weber found that spo4yXpr 
spongy silver or an amalgamated copper cathode give nitrites. E. MfiUer and 
P. Spitpr further showed that the chemical behaviour runs parallel with the 

that tW Tl J- Tafcl snd R. Lss havT shown 

that these v^ues are not always trustworthy because of catalytic effects due to 
the metals P Pearce and C Couchet found that alkali nitrates L 
an?z1L^iw^^“® cmrent and copper, iron, or carbon electrodes, but with cadmium 
A ^ to nitrites is quantitative. J. H. Gladstone and 

A Tribe s copper-zmc couple reduces a soto. of potassium nitrate to nitrite and 
then to ammonia— a process analogous with E. Muller and P. Spitzer’s electrolytic 
reduction with a copper cathode. T. E. Thorpe developed a quantitative method 

smaU ouantiti?, “f ammoma by working to hot soln./'and he showed that 

ammoma are produced m the reduction of nitrates by finely 

fiSv ^di-ride^’c ^uaheim fould that 

E HtofrTl. ^ A?®* nitrates quantitatively to nitrites 

tbe^esZt reduced by copper to cuproustoitrate. Por 

T EflSrjS h ammomum nitrate soto. on copper, vide Table V 

T. Pairley showed that copper and, mdeed, many other metals dissolve with increased 
containing hydrogen peroxide, and that no gaseous products are 

dT«2i Af® otberwm be obtained, and the meS 

dissolves qmetly without losing its metaffio brilliancy. This enables many of the 

Zpl”” w’ “>» 

mie passivity of copper.— In 1837 T. Andrews 22 found that copper rod to 

under The ^ attacked, but if the rod be touched by platinum 

mder the liqmd, the soln. m the acid is checked, although the surfato remains 
bright so long as contact with the platinum is maintained. If the platinum be 
removed, the metal remains to the “peculiar state” which enables it to resit 
bi^toa It becomes covered by a black film which is very slowly removed 

wmilrf pointed out that this action is the reverse of that which 

would be anticipated from an appheation of the theory of galvanic couples for the 

EtockeT Tf ThlT “®^® T® ?®PPf electropositive and so dissolve 

quicker If the copper whde covered with the film be raised from the liquid, the 
adherent acid ^mediately dissolves away the film of what T. Andrews Opposed 

SctotoTiTTVfT 1 f its ordin^ state. T. Andrews found that the 

peculiar state of the metal is developed m mtric acid of sp. gr. 1-5. When alone 

m acid of sp. p 1-47, there is at first a violent action, and the copper then acquires 
the pecuhm state whmeby it is but slowly soluble in the acid. If a strip of passive 
topper and a step p ordmary metal be suspended to distilled water, the former 
remains bright for three or four weeks, the latter is covered by a film of oxide to 
three days, and is completely oxidized to three weeks. If a piece of passive copper 
unmersed in distilled water is scratched with a glass rod, the scratched part begtos 
to oxidize in a couple of days, the rest of the surface remains bright.^ Ordinary 
copper treated m the sa,me way shows no difference between the scratched and 
scratched parts. Again, if pieces of active and passive copper be dipped to & 

« 1 per cent. soln. of silver nitrate, the former is at once coated with a terry grey 
deposit of silver,, while the latter remains unchanged for three or four minutes 
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TT. Heldt attributes the protective action to a film of cui^ric nitrate, E. Jordis to 
the passage of the metal into a nietalloidal state ; W. R. Dunstan and J. R. Hill 
to the formation of a non-metallic film, probably oxide ; C. W. Rennet and 
W. S. Burnham to the coating of the metal by adsorjDtion with a film of higher 
oxide which, being more noble than the metal, protects it from the soln, ; 
G. D. Bengough and 0. E. Hudson beheve the film is a lower oxide, possibly CU 4 O, 
which is stabilized hj the copper — vide the passivit}^ of iron. Copper can be 
rendered passive by immersion in a one per cent. soln. of chromic acid, potassium 
diohromate, or chromate for 12 hrs., and washing in distilled water. According 
to W, A. HoIHs, the copper loses its passivity in nitric acid if the temp, exceeds 3 0 °, 
and the critical temp, is afiected by the degree of purity of the metal, G. Wiede- 
mann, G. Berson and A. Destrem, and E. Diiter found that a copper anode is 
rendered passive during the electrolysis of a 50 per cent. soln. of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide ; E. Muller thus describes the behaviour of a copper anode in a 
cone. soln. of sodium hydroxide : 


When a clean copper plate is immersed in a l4JSf -soln. of sodium hydroxide whicji is 
free from dissolved oxygen, the copper is negative compared with the soln. ; nioasurcd 
against the '-,\A-calomel electrode its potential is —0*66 volt. When a very small current^ 
2 >: i0“® amp. per sq. cm., is passed, the potential rises at first slowly, then rapidly to 
about --O'oi volt. If electrolysis is continued with a larger current density, a blue soln. 
of cupric hydroxide is formed, and the potential rises again, at first slowly, then rapidly 
to 4-0*76 volt, at which point oxygen is evolved and copper ceases to be dissolved. Tho 
first rise is accompanied by the formation of a skin of cuprous oxide, tlie second by the 
iormation of a skin of cupric oxide. During the last period, a little copper peroxide is 
always formed. In the earliest period, the change Cu-f F^Cu* takes place ; when the 
soln. IS sat. with cuprous ions, which very soon occurs, a skin of cuprous oxide forms and 
tho potentiaLrps to the point at which the reaction Cu-H-F^Cu" can occur ; this’soes 
on until the soln. (in contact with the anode) is sat. with cupric hydroxide ; owing to the 
of this substance, stage lasts longer or requires a larger current; 
S?. “ formed, the potential again riees until tho reaction 

o,il.45i7So«°o^ea, however, unstable, and decomposes spontano- 


0. W. Brovrn and F. C. Mathers found that the copper anode may become passive 
dming the electrolysis of potassium sodium tartrate, and instead of dissolvino 
covered with a thin coating probably of cuprous oxide ” ; R. Lorenz! 
that the passive state is induced by molten alkali hydroxides; and M. le Blanc, 
that a copper electrode which has been heated in the flame of a blotvtiipe until 
fusion hegms, and then quenched in alcohol, has a smooth even surface fif is in a 

d- gives a, difference of 

potential of 13 i^volts against ordinary copper. The passive state is removed 

ScMck found that Xn an 
alternaW current, oi current density 4-6 amp. per sq. deem is passed thrmmb 

f potassium cyanide between copper electrodes, the amount of copper 
frequency of the current alternatioX Se cTc 

ikT’s” p's S ’5 TT 


into 


the oveXtetemLr hraS^!u5®7T“/^ as a^sult of oWvoltagc- 
deereaaes, and, as a consequence the 8mmm+° current 

phenomenon is more ptonouneeil -nri+ii • i hberated will increase. The 
nickel electrode than^th one-of eonneXtV^^^*^”^^ j pronounced with a 
voltage of the zinc eleotiSe X +b??nw! ’ ^ cofssponds with the higher over< 
one of copper. ® over-voltage of the nickel electrode over 

From the heat of the reaction, and the contraction which occurs during 
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W, Heldt attributes the protective action to a film of cupric 
the passage of the metal into a metalloidal state ; W. R. Di 
to the formation of a non-metallic film, probably oxide ; 
W. S. Burnham to the coating of the metal by adsorption 
oxide vrhich, being more noble than the metal, protects 
G. D. Bengough and O. F. Hudson believe the film is a lower 
which is stabilized by the cox3per — vide the passivit 3 ^ of i 
rendered passive by immersion in a one per cent. soln. of chi 
dichromate, or chromate for 12 hrs., and washing in distilh 
to W. A. Hollis, the copper loses its passivit^^ in nitric acid if 1 
and the critical temp, is afiected b^’' the degree of purity of t 
mann, G. Berson and A. Destrem, and E. Duter found thj 
rendered passive during the electrolysis of a 50 per cent, s 
sodium h^'droxide ; E. Miiller thus describes the behaviour o: 
cone. soln. of sodium hj^droxide : 

When a clean copper plate is immersed, in a 14.Zs?'-soln. of sodi 
free from dissolved oxygen, the copper is negative compared wif 
against the -calomel electrode its potential is — 0*66 volt. Whe 
2 >: amp. per sq. cm., is passed, the potential rises at first g 

about — 0*54 volt. If electrolysis is continued with a larger currei 
of cupric hydroxide is formed, and the potential rises again, at fir 
to -f-0*76 volt, at which point oxygen is evolved and coj^i^er ceases 
first rise is accompanied by the formation of a skin of cuprous ox 
fonnation of a skin of cupric oxide. During the last period, a li 
always formed. In the earliest period, the change CuH-ir^=^Cu‘ t 
soln. is sat. with cuprous ions, which very soon occurs, a skin of cu 
the potential* rises to the point at which the reaction Cu'-hF^=^Cu‘ 
on until the soln. (in contact with the anode) is sat. with cupric hy 
greater solubility of this substance, this stage lasts longer or reqi 
when the skin of solid cupric oxide is formed, the potential again 
Cu** -hF «=Cu*** occurs. The peroxide is, however, imstable, and 
ously, giving off oxygen. 

O. W. Brown and F. C. Mathers foxmd that the copper anode 
during the electrolysis of potassium sodium tartrate, and i 
** becomes covered with a thin coating probably of cuprous ' 
that the passive state is induced by molten alkali hydroxide, 
that a copper electrode which has been heated in the flame 
fusion begins, and then quenched in alcohol, has a smooth ev< 
noble or passive condition in a soln. of cupric sulphate ; and it 
potential of 13 m i ll ivolts against ordinary copper. The pass 
by treatment with nitric acid. M, le Blanc and K. Schick 
alternating current, of current density 1*6 amp. per sq. decn 
a lA^-soln. of potassium cyanide between copper electrodes, t] 
which dissolves depe'nds on the frequency of the current ali 
of the soln., the current density, etc. With a frequency 700 
went quantitatively into soln., with 3400 per min., 91 per cen 
with 17,600 per min., 58 per cent. ; and with 38,600 per min. 
^ current density 2*3, and frequency 10,000 per mi' 

into soln. A. Brochet and T, Betit obtained similar results, 
the amount of copper which passes into soln. has been ascribei 
metal ; A. Liob explains the phenomenon as* a resi 
as the over-voltage increases, the amount of hydrogen liber; 
decreases, and, as a consequence, the amount of copper liberate 
phenomenon is more pronounced with a zinc electrode and les 
mckel electrode than with one of copper ; this corresponds w 
voltage of the zme electrode and the lower over-voltage of the 
one of copper. ® 

From the heat of the reaction, and the contraction \ 
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combination, W. Miiller-Erzbach deduced that the affinity of copper for phos- 
phorus is smaller than Iciat of palladium, platinum, or iron, and greater than that of 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, zinc, silver, or gold. According to W. Straub, phosphorus 
can react slowly with copper at ordinary temp. A. Granger did not obtain any 
marked reaction at 360"^, but over 400° the copper assumed a grey colour and 
became very brittle, but the transformation into a definite phosphide is incomplete. 

O. Emmerling obtained combination by heating the two components in a sealed 
tube. Many of the metallic phospliides, when heated, react with copper — e.g. 
E. Defacqz found that tungsten phosphide, WP 2 , at 1200°, was completely decom- 
posed by copper. The commercial alloy ‘phospkor-copper is made by the action of 
phosphorus vapour on fused copper, and it contains 9-15 per cent, of phosphorus. 
Alloys with over 14 or perhaps 15 per cent, of phosphorus cannot be made by the 
fusion process, although E. Heyn claims to have made alloys with as much as 
20 per cent, of phosphorus by mixing copper filings and red phosphorus in crucibles 
connected together in series like a train of wash-bottles, and heating them one at a 
time to 300° or 400° — not over 700° — the vapour from the crucible being heated 
is condensed by the others. Phosphor-copper was made by A. S. Marggraf (1740), 

‘'and B. Pelletier (1789), from phosphorus and the metal ; by B. Pelletier (1789), 
B. G. Sage (1792), C. Kiinzel (1888), H. Schwarz (1875), P. Berthier (1826), and 

P. MoUmann (1888) from copper, carbon, and phosphoric acid or a phosphate — 
e.g, hone ash ; from the reduction of phosphoric acid with copper electrodes,, by 
H. Davy (1807) ; from copper oxide, carbon, and phosphorus, by H. N. Warren 
(1887), P. Burckhard (1870), and T. Dill (1897) ; by G. Seyboth, from the electro- 
lysis of molten phosphates with copper electrodes ; from the reduction of cupric 
phosphate with carbon, by P. Berthier (1826), L. (4netat and J. Chavanne (1883), 
and C. Matignon and B. Trannoy (1905) ; from the reduction of aq. soln. of cuprio 
salts either by electrolysis or by treating them with phosphorus, by D. S. Ash- 
brook, E. Goerke, A. Oppenheim, A, Joannis, 0. ISf. Heidenreich, and B. Eottger. 
Phosphor-copper is steel-grey in colour, fine-grained, and brittle ; it is so hard 
that it is filed with diflGLculty. It is used in making phosphor bronze ; and for 
adding phosphorus to copper which is to be rolled, for the metal then works more 
uniformly. It probably acts by deoxidizing the cuprous oxide. The addition of 
a little phosphor-copper to brass mixtures cleans the m'?tal and increases its 
fluidity. Small proportions of phosphorus make copper hard, copper with 0’05 
to OTO per cent., and not over 0*04 per cent, oxygen, can be rolled. J. L. Jones 
gives Brinell’s hardness, the tensile strength (lbs. per sq. in.), and the elongation 
in 2 ins. of copper with different proportions of phosphorus : 


P per cent. 
Hardness 
Tenacity- 
Elongation 


2-5 4*5 

92 136-0 

52,800 69,500 

28-2 16-2 


6-5 8*6 

1970 229*0 

79,000 34,250 

2-8 0 


10 12 

212-0 223-0 

26,500 — 

0 — 


F. A. Abel, A. H. Hiorns, E. Miinker, H. de Buolz-Montchal and H. de Fontenay, 
etc., have studied the properties of these alloys. E. Heyn and O. Bauer’s equilibrium 
diagram for the binary sy^stem, and the copper phosphides ^ are discussed in connection 
with phosphorus. 

According to E. Bubenovitch,24= between 180° and 200° copper is attacked by 
phosphine, forming copper phosphide. H. Moissan also obtained copper phosphide 
by heating copper with phosphorus trifluoride ; A. Granger, with all three phos- 
phorus halides at a dull red heat ; H. Goldschmidt, with phosphorus pentachloride ; 
and B. Beinitzer and H. Goldschmidt, with phosphorus oxychloride. Accordmg 
to H. Bose, finely-divided copper dissolves slowly in molten phosphoric acid> 
As indicated above, O. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple have studied the action of 
phosphoric acid on copper. D. Wilson found a cone, soln. of sodium phosphate 
dissolves no copper. 

. Copper forms an alloy with arsenic when arsenic is dropped into molten copper 
von. HI. H 
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or when a compound of arsenic is melted with copper under charcoal. T. Bergman, 
in the eighteenth century, reported that copper takes up five-sixths of its weight 
under these conditions. K. Friedrich found that 44 per cent, is the greatest amount 
of arsenic which can be alloyed with copper by fusion. The mechanical properties 
of copper are not harmed by small amounts of arsenic ; according to W. C. Eoberts- 
Austin, copper with 0’8 per cent, of arsenic can be drawn into the finest wire, but 
with one per cent, of arsenic, red-shortness appears ; as noted by C. J. B. Karsten, 
much arsenic is injurious, making the metal brittle and hard. P. Jolibois and 
P, Thomas studied the efiect of arsenic on the oxygen content of copper. W. Stahl, 
E. A. Lewis, G. D. Bengough and B. P. Hill, F. Johnson, E. H. Greaves, L. Archbutt, 
W. C. Eoberts-Austen, P. Oberhofier, H. D. Law, H. Baucke, etc., have studied 
the tensile strength, the elongation, and the elastic limit of copper with up to 
1*8 per cent, of arsenic. G. D. Bengough and B. P. Hill find : 

( 1 ) Arsenic in small quantities tends to increase the maximum stress without affecting 
appreciably the ductility of these alloys. (2) It increases their resistance to reducing gases 
at high temp. ^ (3) Alloys with low percentages of arsenic tend to be unhomogeneous, but 
with increase in the arsenic this ceases to be apparent. (4) In ordinary oxidizing atm. 
no heat treatment (for three hours or less) short of an approximation to fusion seriously 
affects the properties of these alloys. The only result of annealing is to render the bai4 
slightly more homogeneous and to lower the yield-point somewhat. This statement 
however, does not apply to annealing temp, in the neighbourhood of 1000° C. (5) Alloys 
contaming less^than 1 per cent, of arsenic are ruined by the action of reducing gases for 
three hours at 700° C. or above it ; in some eases the action is apparent at 000° C. (0) The 
yield-points of these alloys are somewhat variable and unsatisfactory. 


A, Mathiessen and C. Vogt studied tbe electrical conductivity, and J. H. Stansbie, 
the solubility of copper-arsenic alloys in dil. nitric acid. The f.p. curves of mixtures 

of copper and arsenic have been studied by 
K. Friedrich and G. D. Bengough and B. P. Hill. 
K. Friedrich’s curve is shown in Fig. 18. 
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Fig. is. — Freezing Point Curves 
of Copper- Arsenic Alloys. 


* ^ formed which attains a maximum 

at 084 with 4 per cent, of arsenic at the terminus of 
the eutectic line. The eutectic at 684° with 2 1 *5 per 
cent, arsenic is made up of the solid soln. with 4 per 
cent. As, and the compound CujAs. There is a maximum 
cupric arsenide CugAs, at 830°, At 
710 there is evidence of the formation of an unstable 
compound Cug As 2 with 32 T per cent, of arsenic. The 
eutectic at 604 and the transformation line at 307° 

P G. D. Bengough and 

thp believe there is a series of solid soln. between 
the two compounds CujAs and CusASj. 


has been studied by 0 Mai and H TTn^^^A p** ^ ® for arsenic, 

M. Vizem and L Gui E T G. Wmann, Z. de Tamossy 

found that the redSn of 'aJse^us D. Law 

quantitative ; H. J. S. Sand and J E copper cathodes is not 

soln. N. Puschin and E. Dischler have obtained no reduction in dil 

alloys. studied the electrical conductivity of these 

Alloys of copper with antiiuoiiv aro nmno,...] • 
araeme. G. Kamensky prepaSdTserkSi? similar to those with 

propo^ons of antimony, the colour passes from showed that with increasing 

bl'Sa*” 
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becomes grey. Tbe alchemists called the violet alloys regula veoieris. The effect 
of antimony on the mechanical properties of copper resembles that with arsenic. 
P. Jolibois and P, Thomas found that antimony did not reduce the proportion of 
copper oxide. The tensile strength of the metal is increased with up to half per cent, 
of antimony, but when other metals are present, the effects of this small amount 
of antimony are not necessarily advantageous. As noted by C. J. B. Karsten, 
much antimony makes the copper brittle when hot and when cold. Over one per 
cent, of antimony makes the fracture appear duU yellowish-grey, and its injurious 
effects are more marked than with arsenic. The tenacity of the copper-antimony 
alloys has been studied by W. Ilampe, E. A. Lewis, R. H. Greaves, L. Archbutt, 
F. Johnson, H. D. Law, L. Guillet, G. Kamensk}% etc. F. Johnson concluded ; 

(1) Antimony up to 0*5 per cent, has no detrimental influence on the hot-forgnig 
qualities of tough-pitch copper free from other impurities. It is even possible to forge 
copper containing 1 per cent, antimony if sufficient oxygen be present. (2) In copper 
which has been over-poled, antimony tends to mitigate the phenomenon of spewing during 
solidification. (3) Tough-pitch arsenical copper (0*4 per cent, arsenic) is slightly hardened 
after hot-rolling by the presence of antimony (d*2 per cent.), but otherwise its mechanical 
properties are slightly improved. (4) The mechanical properties of tough-pitch pure 
copper after rolling and annealing are but slightly altered by small additions of antimony. 
The tensile strength is slightly raised (5 per cent.), and the elongation lowered (10 per cent.). 
The slight gain in toughness is probably traceable to the greater soimdness of the ingot. 
(5) With regard to the structural condition of antimony in tough-pitch co23per, it exists 
in two forms : (a) partly in solid soln. (as CugSb) ; (6) partly as an insoluble compound with 
oxygen (slate-coloured oxidules). Oxygen in excess exists as CugO. The latter together 
with the antimony oxides form a ternary eutectic with the solid soln. 


P. Braesco found tbe mean coeff. of expansion of copper-antimony alloys between 
100° and 300° to be a maximum 0*0000234 for alloys with 38*6 per cent, of antimony. 
Tbe electrical conductivity bas been studied by 
G. Kamensky, E. J. Ball, etc. ; tbe sp. gr. and 
specific volume by G. Kamensky, E. Maey, etc. ; 
tbe hardness by A. A. Baikoff; tbe thermal ex- 
pansion by H. le Cbatelier, and P. Braesco ; and 
tbe action of dil. nitric acid by J. H. Stansbie. 

Tbe f.p. curves and the microstructure of tbe alloys 
have been studied by J, E. Stead, A. A. Baikoff, 

G. Cbarpy, J. A. Mathews, W. Campbell, 

A. H. Hiorns, W. Guertler, etc. A. A, Baikoff’ s 
diagram is shown in Eig, 19. 

Starting from antimony melting at 629®, a solid soln., 
a, is formed which reaches a maximum with 10 per cent, 
of copper. The eutectic A, at 524® and 25 per cent, of 
antimony, is a mixture of the solid soln, a and copper 
antimonide, CugSb ; the eutectic line extends to 49 per cent, of antimony. This com- 
pound has a purple colour and it is formed at 584® by the union of the grey compound 
CusSb with antimony. The latter compound, CugSb, solidifies at 681® ; and between 681® 
and 584® the solid soln. p of CusSb and antimony separates, and at 584® is, in part, 
transformed into ^ and CugSb, The solid soln. p separates unchanged between 46*5 and 
31 per cent, of antimony; and above 630® with between 31 and 0*4 per cent, of anti- 
mony, there separates out a solid soln. of CugSb, and a solid soln. y .of copper with 
2*5 per cent, of antimony. Below 630®, the solid soln. of CusSh is transformed into the 
solid soln. B and y. Another transformation occurs below 407", leaving on the antimony 
side of the ordinate — 39 per cent, of antimony — and a mixture of CuaSb and CugSb, and 
on the copper side, a mixture of y and Cu^Sb. 



Fig. 19. — Freezing Point Curves 
of Copper-Antimony Alloys. 


Alloys of copper with bismuth were prepared by C, M. Ma.rx by heating tbe 
two metals at a temp, below tbe m.p. of copper. Tbe f.p. curves have been 
investigated by H. Gautier, A, H. Hiorns, K. Jeriomin, 0. T. Heycock and 
F. H. Neville, and A. Portevin. Tbe general conclusion is that there are neither 
compounds nor solid solh. There is a V-sbaped curve with a eutectic at 0*25 per cent. 
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of bismut li— 'Fig. 20 — ^where the scale is too small to show the eutectic. H. Gautier’s 
curve, with two eutectics and a maximum corresponding with copper bismuthide, 
CuBi/ is probably wrong. The eutectic is prone to undercooling. As indicated 

by C. J. B. Karsten, a small proportion of bismuth 
in copper makes the metal hot-short and cold- 
short. W. Hampe, for instance, found as little as 
0*02 per cent, of bismuth makes copper red- 
short; and 0*1 per cent, makes it very brittle. 
H. N. Lawrie’s correction of H. Bauckc’s data 
show that 0*05 per cent, of bismuth makes copper 
brittle at a red heat, and 0*025 makes it cold- 
short; H. N. Lawrie says that the presence of 
0*0005 per cent, of bismuth prevents copper 
being drawn into wire. F. Johnson found that 
arsenic counteracts to some extent the evil effects 
of bismuth; and N. Parravano says that antimony 
acts in the same direction. F. Johnson concluded : 
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Fig, 20. — Freezing Point Curves 
of Copper-Bismuth Alloys. 


The effect of bismuth on the mechanical properties of tough arsenical coj which has 
been rolled is not serious ujd to OT per cent. ; but no commercial arsenical cop])er could 
be regarded as fit for working at a red heat which contained so much bismuth. With 
0*02 per cent., although the hot-working properties would be noticeably M'orso than if no 
bismuth were present, the copper would not be ruined. Any crude coimer containing 
over O’Ol per cent, bismuth should be regarded with suspicion, since the coi:)i)er rnio-ht 
contam traces of other impurities, e.g. nickel, which, while intensifying tho injurious effect 
of bismuth, would hinder the corrective action of arsenic. 

According to P. JoIibois and P. Tkomas, bismuth ozide is less injurious than 
bismuth. C. M. Marx noted that an alloy of copper with twice its weight of bismuth 
emands a considerable time after solidification; and W. C. Roberts- Austen 
e^lams the mjnrioiM effects of bismuth by assuming that the bismuth with perhaps 
a httle copper remains fluid until the temp, of the mass has fallen to at least 268“ 
the m.p. of bismuth. ’ 

According to Gy. L. de Chalmot,27 the aflflnity of silicon and copper for one 
pother is sm^er than that of siheon for iron, manganese, or chromium, and about 
the same as it k for silver and zinc. A. L. Williams could detect no si<rn of 

P elements begin to unite at about 775“. 

E. Eudolfi s fufflon curve shows the existence of two silicides (a.D.). Accordim^ to 
wflf ^ to ^ B. Bergdahl, molten copper can dissolve a httle carbra. J. H. Vivian 28 

poled COTuer^T J B V "j ®arbon was present in over- 

poled copper , C.J. B. Kaxsten beheved a compound is formed when copper plate 

and powered carbon are heated in alternate layers for several h™atTred h2 

atitob.p., and rejected as the mSSS ° °®PP®^ 

molten behaves Jike hydrogen towards 

copper between 620“ and 930“ • and I T monoxide by 

Aed by heating itltrcaAmonoxir p"bAII7J 

found carbon monoxide is unf k Z' 5' ©anatier and J, B, Senderens 

:M. Berthelot heSr^ Sth with copper to 450“, but 

obtained some carbon carbon dioxid^w^u® ^ ®' sealed tube at SSO' and 

is absorbed by moC Smntrahhorb Lto^^ 

reported that copper, redi^d in hVdmao'^*^ Hoydenieioh 

Aocordine to L. Pfaiiw/Pa.. ... 7. t ® ®?9l^^es carbon dioxide at a rod heat. 


According to L "Cikdler torZ o??i^des carbon dioxide at a rod 

g 1^. tlaimdler sonie carbon dioxide is decomposed by copper at 
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and a little carbon is retained by the metal ; and H. Limpricbt also reported a 
slight reduction of carbon dioxide to the monoxide by spongy, not sheet, copper. 
According to F. von Bacho, copper turnings free from hydrogen do not react with 
carbon dioxide at a full red heat, but at 1070° there is a slight action with the forma- 
tion of cuprous oxide and carbon monoxide ; the reaction is quicker at the m.p. 
of the metal. P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens found that carbon dioxide, mixed 
with hydrogen, is reduced to carbon monoxide, not methane, when passed over 
heated copper. For the occlusion of carbon monoxide and dioxide vide supra, 

W. Hampe found copper, at a temp, a little above its m.p., decomposes 
methaiie, and J. C. Bull patented a process for removing oxygen, phosphorus, 
arsenic, and antimony from copper by melting the metal in an atm. of hydrocarbon 
vapour. P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens found that ethylene is not attacked by 
finely divided copper at 400°. W. R. Hodgkinson found copper heated up to its 
m.p. is not affected by acetylene. For the occlusion of this gas vide supra. 
Ordinary acetylene, contaminated with ammonia, attacks brass, and, according 
to N. Caro, forms an explosive acetylide. A. Denaeyer found that the purified 
gas does not act on copper turnings ; and N. Caro also noted that dry acetylene 
has no action on copper, on brass, or on bronze, but there is a slow reaction 
with the moist gas resulting in the formation of a trace of acetylide in about 
six months ; if ammonia be also present, the action is fairly rapid, and the 
explosive acetylide is formed. According to H. Erdmann and P. Kothner, 
and H. Alexander, finely divided copper begins to react with acetylene between 
225° and 260°, producing graphite. P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens say that the 
reaction begins at 180° with reduced copper, and between 200°-250° with copper 
wire or foil. More or less of a condensation product, cuprene^ (C 2 H 2 )nj is obtained, 
which can be freed from copper by washing it with hot hydrochloric acid ; cuprene 
is not attacked by sulphuric acid, but it reacts with nitric acid. It is decomposed 
over 400°, and when prepared with the acetylene xmder press., J. Fuchs patented 
its use as a Ersaiz, A. Mailhe, and F. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens also found 
that acetylene begins to be hydrogenized when it is mixed with hydrogen, and 
passed over finely-divided reduced copper at 130° — if compact copper is used, the 
action begins at 180°. Ethane is formed at 200°. F. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens 
observed no change with benzene between 350° and 400°. According to F. Bellamy, 
when a mixture of air and acetylene is passed over red-hot copper, the metal becomes 
incandescent, and an explosion occurs ; and N. Caro found copper-asbestos becomes 
incandescent in an explosive mixture of acetylene and aic. 

According to M. Berthelot,^! copper at 300° has no action on cyanogen, but 
between 500° and 550°, it forms a little cyanide, some carbonaceous matter, and 
nitrogen. An aq. soln. of potassium cyanide dissolves copper with the evolution 
of hydrogen ; the action takes place if air be excluded. G-. A. Goyder foimd that 
allowing for the presence of a little cyanate, and for the solubility of the gas, the 
reaction corresponds with the equation : 2Cu-f-4KCy+2H20=2KCuCy2+2K0H 
+H 2 ; and W. iJTernst says the action is turbulent if the copper be in contact with 
a platinum wire. F. Kunschert has investigated the firee energy and potential of 
copper towards potassium cyanide soln.-^^ — passive copper. A. Brochet and 
J. Fetit found that hydrogen is evolved in the reaction which they represent : 
2Cu +8KGy -f2H20 =2(CuCy.3KCy) -f 2KOH +H 2 . Amalgamated copper dis- 
solves about ten times as fast as the ordinary metal. 

Ln the presence of copper, hydrocarbon oils are oxidized, by air, and, according 
to C. Engler and E. Kneis,^^ the copper at the same time dissolves as oxide ; if 
air or oxygen be excluded, the mineral oils have no action on metals. A. Gawa- 
lowsky also says crude petrolemn is not attacked. S. Macadam found the parafiS.n 
burning-oils act on metals and that the difierent efiects by different samples could 
not be traced to impurities. The fatty oils and fats also attack copper slowly. 
The action does not bear any simple relation to the acid content of the oil. 
C. W. Volney found with olive oil, cotton-seed oil, and lard oil, the first had the 
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greatest action on brass, and tie last bad tie least action. W. Thomson found 
that olive oik pcdm oik neatsfoot oil, tallow oil, palm-nut oil, ground-nut od, and 
lard oil form a green coating on the copper, but a very small quantity if any copper 
passes into soln. ; refined mpe oil, linseed oil, sperm oil, cod-liver oil, and seal oil 
left the surface of the copper bright, but dissolved large proportions of coi)pcr ; 
castor oil, Iroion rape oil, raw linseed oil, and English neatsfoot oil tarnished the 
metal and dissolved a large proportion of copper ; and seal oil, whale oil, cod oik 
sharJc oil, and East Indian /s/i oil left the copper bright but dissolved moderate 
quantities of metal ; W. H. Watson found that after ten days’ exposure in contact 
^th 8 sq. ins. of a surface of copper, the amounts in grains dissolved by 500 water 
grain measures of oil were ; linseed oil, 0*3000 olive oil, 0 2200 j colza oil, 0 01/0 ; 
almond oil, seal oil, 0*0485 ; sperm oil, 0*0030 ; castor oil, 0*0065 ; English 

neatsfoot oil, 0*1100 ; sesame oil, 0*1700 ; and paraffin oil, 0*0015/ L J. Redwood 
also experimented on the same subject. N. J. B. G. Guibourt found coppci; to be 
soluble in cajeput oil. A. Livache, and W. Lippert found copper accelerates the 
oxidation of oils in air. C. A. Fodin also recommends copper cathodes in the 
electrolytic reduction of the fatty acids because of the activity of the occluded 
hydrogen. A. Garpene found the solubility of copper in wine to be greater than 
nickel and less than iron. According to J. Golding and E. Feilinann, copper is 
acted upon by milk, especially in the presence of air, and from one to a hundred 
parts go into sohi. per 10® parts of milk. D. Klein and A. Berg found coi>pcr is 
not attacked hy a soln. of sugar between 115° and 120°, but J. H. Gladstone found 
aq. soln. dissolve appreciable quantities of copper in a few days. A. Lidow found 
alkaline soln. of gelatine also dissolve copper. 

H. Fleck 3® states that dil. acetic acid acts slowly on copper in the absence of 
air ; the reaction is quicker if air has access. Cold glacial acetic acid in the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide dissolves copper. P. Sabatier and J. B. Sonde re ns found that 
acetic acid is slowly decomposed when heated with finely divided copper at 260°, 
the action is rapid between 390° and 410°, carbon dioxide, methane, and acetone 
are formed. T. Bergman noted the gradual formation of copper oxalate in aq. 
soln. of oxalic acid. H. C. Bolton found a boiling sat. soln. of citric acid in presence 
of sodium nitrate dissolves copper. K. B. Lehmann, T. Schwarz, and A. Gawa- 
lowsky found that the attack of copper by organic acids is retarded in the presence 
of sugar, etc. 


Copper or copper oxide dissolves in glasses and glazes producing a blue or a green 
colour— the former when the alkalies predominate. A red colour is produced wlicn 
about 0*1 per cent, of copper is dissolved in the silicate.®^ This colour is exemplified 
by the copper ruby glass, and in the sang de hoeuf or rouge jlawme Cliincsc porcelain 
glazes, and the modern imitations. It, was assumed by P. Hautefeuille that the 
green colour is due to the formation of a soln. of cupric silicate ; and the blu<j 
cqioiu:, of a soln, of an alkali cupric silicate. When heated in a reducing atm., the 
cupric silicate was -assumed to decompose into cuprous oxide and silicate, and the 
former was supposed to colour^ the glaze or glass red. It is now believed that the 
red colour is due to the formation of red colloidal copper [g-vf 

B63iCtio^ sxL^yticdl intersst. — Cupric sulphate (g.v.) is usuaUv Tesarded 
as a tpieal salt. The additiou of potassium hydroxide in a cold- sola, of ouptio 

Sff fJoU ^ hydroxide, Cu(OH) 2 ; with cuprous 

Swt Ffipitate of cu^prous hydroxide, CuOH, is formed. On boiling, 

tW forme^a^es to browmsh-black cupric oxide, the latter to red cupric oxidl 

li /‘aok part of copper (ie) in 12,500 of liquidliy means 

11 sodium hydroxide ; and F. Jackson, 1 in 16,000 The nreaence of 

alkah tartrates— e.^. Eochelle salt— prevents the precipitation by alkalies. With a 
mixed-soln. of silver and cupric nitrates, P. Jolibois and co-workers showed that all 

The S SSS “PP®" hydroxide begins toiplrate. 

ne aixau carbonates precipitate a pale-green basic carbonate Clii /riHi PD 

..pm ..Ite, . Jdjo, 
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detected one part of copper (ic) in 12,500 parts of liquid by tLis reaction ; P, Jackson, 
1 in 16,000. The carbonates of the alkaline earths and magnesium do not precipitate 
cupric salts in the cold, but they do so when heated to 60°. Aqua ammonia added 
slowly to a cupric salt soln. precipitates a green pulverulent basic salt soluble in 
excess of ammonia, forming an azure-blue soln. T. G. Wormley detected one part 
of copper in 12,500 of liquid by this reaction ; A. B. Prescott and E. C. Sullivan, 

1 in 20,000 ; A. Wagner, 1 in 25,000 ; and E. Jackson, 1 in 8000. If alcohol be 
added to the cone, blue soln., a bluish-violet ammino -sulphate is precipitated. 
Ammonia produces no precipitate with solns. of cuprous salts, and the ammoniacal 
soln. is colourless, but turns blue on exposure to air. Similar results are obtained 
with ammonium carbonate- 

When a neutral or slightly acid soln. of a cupric salt is treated with hydrogen 
sulphide, black colloidal cupric sulphide, CuS, is formed, which runs through the 
filter paper. If an excess of acid be present, the precipitate is coagulated. The 
sensitiveness of the reaction is such that T. G. Wormley was able to detect one 
part of the metal in 12,500 of liquid ; A. B. Prescott and E. C. Sullivan detected 
1 in 100,000; F. Jackson, 1 in 16,000 ; and A. Wagner, 1 in 2,500,000. The 
precipitate becomes blue on exposure to air owing to its being oxidized to sulphate. 
Copper sulphide is soluble in hot dil. acid, insoluble in boiling sulphuric acid, soluble 
in a soln. of potassium cyanide, appreciably soluble in ammonium sulphide, but, 
unlike mercmic sulphide, it is insoluble in potassium or sodium sulphide. Hydrogen 
sulphide gives no precipitate with cupric salts if an excess of potassium cyanide be 
present — the complex salt, K 3 CuCy 4 , is formed. With cuprous salts, hydrogen 
sulphide gives a black precipitate of cuprous sulphide, CU 2 S, and this is soluble in 
warm nitric acid, forming blue cupric rdtrate and free sulphur ; and also in a soln. 
of potassium cyanide, aq. soln,. of an alkali sulphide gives similar results. 

Cupric salts with potassium cyanide give at first a yellow precipitate of cupric 
cyanide, CuCy 2 , which immediately changes to white cuprous cyanide, Cu 2 Cy 2 , 
and this dissolves in more potassium cyanide, forming the complex salt, K 3 CuCy 4 , 
F. Jackson detected one part of the salt in 2000 parts of liquid by this reaction. 
With cuprous salts, white cuprous cyanide is formed, and this is soluble in an excess of 
the reagent. Cupric salts with potassium thiocyanate give black cupric thiocyanate, 
Cu(CyS) 2 , which is slowly changed into white cuprous thiocyanate, CuCyS, or 
quickly on adding sulphurous acid. Cuprous salts give the white cuprous thiocyanate 
directly. This latter salt is insoluble in water, dil. hydrochloric, and sulphuric acid. 
When a neutral or acid soln, of a cupric salt is treated with potassium £errocyanide> 
an amorphous dark reddish-brown precipitate of cupric ferrocyanide, CugFeCy^, is 
formed, which is insoluble in dil. acids, and soluble in ammonia. T. G. Wormley 
detected one part of copper in 31,250 parts of liquid by this reaction ; A. B. Prescott 
and E. C. Sullivan, 1 in 100,000 ; and F. Jackson, 1 in 16,000. A. Wagner says 
that the ferrocyanide test is nearly as delicate as the hydrogen sulphide test, and, 
according to A. J. Cooper, it is ten times more sensitive than the ammonia test. 
In acid soln. one part of copper in 1-,000,000 parts of soln. can be detected by the 
ferrocyanide test ; in neutral soln.. 1 in 1,500,000; and in neutral soln. containing 
ammonium nitrate or chloride, 1 in 2,500,000. The red precipitate does not occur 
in alkali soln. since the precipitate is decomposed by potassium hydroxide, forming 
blue cupric hydroxide and potassium fentocyanide ; the blue hydroxide when heated 
forms the black oxide. With cuprous salts, potassium ferrocyanide gives a white 
precipitate which becomes brownish-red on exposure to air. With cupric salts 
under sunilar conditions, potassitim femeyauide gives a brownish-yeUow pre- 
cipitate ; and a brownish-red precipitate with cuprous salts. Potassium iodide 
gives a white precipitate of cuprous iodide^ Cul, with both cuprous and cupric 
salts. T. G. Wormley detected one part of copper in 12,500 of liquid by this 
reaction ; and F. Jackson, 1 in 8000. Potassium chromate gives a yellowish-brown 
precipitate with a soln. of cupric sulphate. T. G. Wormley found the reaction 
sensitive to 1 in 125 000 and F. Jackson, 1 in 16,000. Potassium xanthate gives 
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11 ir>rp+;r,Ti witli ven- da soln. of a cupric salt, and A. Wagner detected 
a relloy q (5 parts of water by its means. A soln. of mtroso-^- 

Sthol iTo per cent. ;cetic^cid was found^by M. lUnsky and G. von Knorre 
to nreSitate copper quantitatively from a soln. of a copper salt acidulated witb 

c“Son which Si be witf onf p^Tof ^ 

Soln of silver and gold give rose colorations with the precipitation of the 
Sal ferric salts give a peach-flower coloration; mercuric salts give a blue ; 
Sid ctoomates a violet. K. W. Charitschkofi found that a soln of naphthenic acid 
in benzene is a delicate test for copper givmg a green coloration with neutral or 
feebly acid soln. Cobalt salts give an eosin-red, and nickel salts a pale green, 

°° *Some uses of copper. — Copper is used for making various utensils boilers, 
cooking utensils, steam pipes, etc. Owing to its high thermal conductivity it is 
used for locomotive fire-boxes and similar purposes. It is used stiU more extensively 
in the form of aUoys— bronzes, brasses, etc. Enormous quantities are used in the 
electrical industries as fittings, battery plates, etc. Owmg to its h^gh electrical 
conductivity it is used for telephone and other conducting wires. Copper nails, 
rivets, and sheets were once extensively used for sheathing wooden ships. Owing 
to its being little acted upon by many chemical dye-stuffs, and its being so soft as 
to be easily engraved, it is used for rollers for calico and other kinds of printing. 
The oxide and various salts are used for colouring glass and pottery glazes green, 
blue, or red. The hydroxide, carbonate, silicate, etc., are made into blue or green 
paints. The salts are used medicinally ; for combating plant diseases and pests ; 
and as an antiseptic. Copper is used in a finely-divided condition as a^ catalyzer 
in oxidizing and reducing reactions.^s It was once largely used for^ coinage, but 
it is now generally replaced by alloys — e.g, bronze in Great Britain, nickel-silver in 
Germany and the United States. 
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free when purified cupric oxide is reduced in hydrogen ; he calculated the ratio 
CuO : Cu=79‘3 : 63*3, which gave the at. wt. of copper 63*298 when that of oxygen 
is 16. These experiments have been discussed by J. Sebelien, and H. G. Soderbaum. 
The standard for oxygen used by J. J. Berzelius was 100. As late as 1820, 
J. Dalton’s theory had not been refined by Avogadro’s hypothesis,- and there were 
some difierences of opinion as to whether the at. wt. of copper should be 2 X 64, 64, 
or Jx64 — J. J. Berzelius employed the first value, J. J. Gr. Meinecke the second, 
and L. Gmelin the third. Tjb.e value approximating to 64 fits in with the rule, 
and the law of isomorphism. An application of Avogadro’s hypothesis to the 
volatile chlorides is not so decisive because the smallest quantity of copper 
present in a molecule of the vapour of cuprous chloride {q^v.) is twice as great as 
corresponds with the accepted at. “wt. This is attributed to the doubling of the 
molecule. With some solvents, J. H. van’t Hofi’s methods furnish results in harmony 
with the accepted value as representing the at. w^t. of a single atom. Thus, 
G. Tammann and G. Meyer have shown that the element dissolved in mercury is 
probably monatomic on the assumption that the at. wt. approximates 64 ; E. Haber, 
however, regards this as doubtful. 

In 1844, 0. L. Erdmann and E. F. Marchand repeated J. J. Berzelius’ deter- 
mination, and corrected the results for weighing in air ; they obtained 63*462. 
J. B. A. Dumas reduced copper oxide, and transformed the product into cuprous 
sulphide. He said that his numbers varied from 63 to 64, but gave no details, and 
he put 63*5 for the at. wt. of copper. In 1863, N. A. E. Millon and A. Commaille 
reduced cupric oxide by hydrogen, and checked the results by weighing the synthe- 
sized water. They obtained 63*125. In 1873, W. Hampe tried reducing a silver 
salt by means of copper, but did not get satisfactory results, and fell back on the 
original Berzelian method, reducing the weighings to the vacuum standard. He 
thus obtained 63*344. In 1891, T. W, Eiehards showed that all previous results 
were vitiated by the occlusion of gases by the reduced copper, for these are not 
expelled by heat. By making the necessary correction, he obtained 63*602 for the 
at. wrt. of copper. In 1906, E. Murmann reduced cupric oxide, and reoxidized the 
metal.’ He selected values varying between 63*512 and 63*560 to represent his 
results. 

( 2 ) The analysis of cupric sulphate or cupric bromide. — H. Baubigny calcined 

anhydrous cupric sulphate and calculated the at. wt. 63*466 from the ratio 
CUSO 4 : CuO, or CuO : SO 3 . T. W, Richards also obtained 63*555 from the ratio 
CuO ; CuS, 04 , obtained by the synthesis of cupric sulphate from cupric oxide ; 
63*472 from the ratio Gu : GUSO 4 , obtained by the synthesis of the same salt from 
copper ; and 63*601 from the ratio CuSO^ : Cu, obtained by decomposing a soln. of 
anhydrous cupric sulphate electrolytically — W. Hampe had previously used the 
same process and obtained 63*32. T. W. Richards also anal 3 ’'zed the pentahydrated 
sulphate and obtained 63*550. He electrolyzed a soln, of cupric sulphate ; 
determined the free acid by titration with a standard soln. of sodium carbonate; 
and obtained from the ratio Cu ; Kra 2 C 03 , 63*533. He also measured the amount of 
sodium sulphate produced, and obtained from the ratio Cu : Na 2 S 04 , 63*558 ; and 
in another series the sulphuric acid was determined as barium sulphate, Cu : BaSO^ 
—63*679. The data enable the at. wt, of copper to be computed from other ratios, 
CUSO 4 : NasCOs, 63*441; CUSO 4 : NaaS04, 63*481; CUSO 4 : BaS04, 63*802; 
CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O : NagCOs, 63*533 ; CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O : 63*558 ; and CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O , 

BaS 04 , 64*082. T. W. Richards also analyzed cupric bromide — determining the 
copper by electroyLsis, and the acid as silver bromide ; this gave the ratios, 
CuBr 2 : Cu : 2AgBr, from which he computed at. wts. varying, in five different 
series, from 63*548 to 63*589, 

(3) The dfiermination of the electrochemical equivalent of copper, that is, the rati^ 
Cu : 2 Ag. — Lord Rayleigh and H. Sidgwick measured the ratio in 1885, and obtained 
for the at. -wt. of copper 63*38 (silver, 107*93) ; T. Gray likewise in 1886-9 obtained 
63*31 to 63*50 ; W, K Shaw in 1886, 63*49 ; T, W. Richards in 1887 and 1888, 
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63-599 and 63-600 respectively; A. Vanni in 1891,63-41; T. W. Richards, 
E. Collins, and G. W. Heimrod in 1899, 63-60 ; T. W. Richards and G, W, Heimrod 
in 1902, 63 '601 ; and G. Gallo in 1905, 63-555. 

Taking aU these values into consideration, and applying corrections for the 
various knovm sources of error in the earlier work, F. W. Clarke arrived at 63*5550 
as the best representative value for the at. wt. of copper ; and added : “ This value 
is possibly, but not certainly, a little too low. The rejection of the values derived 
from cupric oxide raises the general mean to 63-564, which may bemearer the truth.” 
B. Brauneralso arrives at what he calls the antiker Wert 63-60, with silver 107-93, as 
the basis of calculation ; and the moderner Wert 63-56, with silver 107-883, as the 
basis. The International Table of Atomic Weights for 1920 gives 63-57, or, in 
round figures, 63*6. The atomic number of copper is 29. 

Lord Kelvin ^ estimated from the theory of contact electricity that 10~8 cms. is 
the minimum admissible diameter for the molecules of copper or zinc ; or that it 
would be impossible to make thinner plates without splitting atoms ; or that wlien 
these metals combine to form an alloy, they do not approach closer than this. 
G. Jager also calculated a value from the electrical conductivity of the sulphate. 

According to M. Traube,^ copper is bivalent both in cupric compounds and in 
cuprous compounds. The extraordinary compounds found in the brasses and 
bronzes have led N. A. Puschin and others to believe that the ordinary valency rules 
are quite inapplicable. B. Brauner and B. Kuzma suggested that the atom has a maxi- 
mum tervalency in the so-called potassium tellurocuprate, 2 K 2 O.Cu 2 O 3 . 3 TeO 3 . 7 i.H 2 O, 
although there is very little evidence to justify the deduction. E. Muller also 
beheves that copper may be uni-, bi-, ter-, and quadri-valent in its behaviour 
towards oxygen ; he assumes the individuality of the oxides, CugO, CuO, CugOg, 
and CUO 2 . A. Rosenheim and W. Stadler, and J. V. Kohlschiitter assign to coi>per 
the co-ordination number 3 . 


In his statement of the periodic law, D. I. Mendeleeff pointed out that when an 
element like copper forms Wo series of compounds, in one of which it has tho same 
valency as its ne^hbour in the horizontal row, its compounds in this state of 
oxidation -will be snmlar to those of its neighbour, and the resemblance of copper to 
zinc is cited in illustration. D. I. Mendeleeff considered the possibility of allocating 
copper to Group VIII, because this element does seem out of place when grouped 
along -with the miivalent elements of the alkali family. In developing MendoleefFs 
law it was the fashion to seek for similarities rather than dissimilarities, for analogies 
rather than ^screpancies. If the periodic rule be confined to the elements, there 
are many striking relations and analogies. When it is remembered that the cuprous 
and cupric compounds represent two states of matter which are very different, and 

than that the corresponding compounds can be con- 
verted one mto the other by oxidation or reduction, the form of matter representing 
cuprous copper is distmct from that representing cupric copper although each can 
b. <»n^d into »pp„. Tie' op. fo,.| i. LeZRe “S SeT 

1 *°'®' “f* 0- Stoibeok,* md E. Abel, cuprous eoppop is . 

much nobler element than cupnc copper, perhaps even nobler than silver In 
^ocatag the metal copper to Group I of the periodic table, t£ properties of the 
cuprous compounds are arbitrarily selected as tvpical of the element 

sria tte teivil eleuie^ i, iS ™rioSbfe“l('”w.Z"'’f ““j 

spectral series iustified tl^o t *1 T" * -tveinganum showed that the 

B. Lorenz belieles his rule of tvtin elemLte meStith^Fb ' “ ’• 

copper in the periodic table. ^ recognized iiosition of 

into litMtt^y emo^^sat^Mb°^f transmuted copper 

^m radium. E.^l^Steob wuld find sdphate or mtrate to the emanation 
meonsen could find no simple relation between the amounts of 
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lithium and copper in a number of radioactive minerals such 
II W. xv3,nis8jy s WGr6 r68.1. For GX3,iiiplG * 


as would be 


anticipated 


Joachimsthal pitchblende 

Colorado pitchblende 

Camotite 

Chalcolite 

Autunite . 

Thorite 


Per cent. Cu. 
. 1-2 
. 0*15 

. 0-15 

. 6*54 

. 0 
. trace 


Per cent. Li. 
0-00017 
0-00034 
0-030 
0-00011 
0-00083 
0*0033 


Kadioactivlty* 

1*5 

1*75 

0- 52 
2*0 

1- 48 
0*59 


however, showed that the inference is faulty since 
the hthium was derived from extraneous sources ; by using apparatus-quartz 
and glass vessels — quite free from lithium, none was found. 
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§ 8. Alleged AUotropie Forms of Copper 

The temp, at which there is an abrupt change in any physical property may be 
employed to determine the transUion temperature of a substance. There is there 
fore a wmparatively wide range of available methods, and the right choice is deter- 
mmed by the particular conditions most suitable for the specific problem in hand. 

ni methods employed in the determination of transition points are • 

? Vapora pi^. ; (3) Heating or cooling curves ; (4) Change of colour • 
(6) Change of vohune. , In this method, a dilatdmeter D, Eig. 21, eontaios the metal under 
“ ^ ^ in a bath fitted ^th stirrer!^, ^LmometS- 
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and thermostat P for maintaming any required uniform temp. The level I of the liquid 
in the dilatometer is read from time to time by means of a cathetometer. If expansion or 
contraction occurs, the substance \mder investigation is above or below its transition temp. 

If no change in volume occurs the substance is at its 
transition temp. (6) Change in the electromotive force 
of a cell. The cell shown in the diagram, Fig. 22, 
contains white tin in one limb, grey tin in the other, 
and is nearly filled with a soln. of ammonium stannic 
chloride The cell is placed in a bath which can be 
adjusted at any desired temp. A delicate galvano. 
meter is placed in the circuit. When the temp, is 
adove 18°, the current flows from the grey tin through 

the soln. to the white tin 
so that tho former is dis- 
solved, and whilo tin is 
deposited; be/oiv 18°, the 
du’cction of tho current 
and the behaviour of 
the metals, aro reversed. 
Hence it is inferred that 
18° is a transition temp. 




White 

tirt- 


Fig. 21. — ^The Determination 
of Transition Temperatures. 


Fig. 22. — Electrical Method 
for Finding the Transition 
Point. 


A num])er of alio- 
tropic modifications of 
copper have been re- 
ported, but in no case 
is the evidence clear and 
decisive. In spite of 
, , . , many reports which 

have been made of the existence of allotropes of copper, it is assumed that the form 
which is stable at ordinary temp, is the same as that which occurs at lower and 
higher temp. The thermal analysis, electrical resistance measurements, and the 
^croscopic examination do not disclose unequivocal evidence of a chemical trans- 
formation of copper into different allotropic forms. 

P.SchiMerger’s aUotrope.-ln 1878, P. ScMtzenberger i electrolvzed a neiitra] 
or feebly alkaline 10 per cent soln. of copper acetate between a copper aiiodo and a 
smaU p ktmum cathode and, by keep^ the temp, low, obtained a nictamc deposit 
winch (1 was extremely brittle ; (ii) yas eashy oxidized, so that plates washed 
with boilmg water became deep indigo-blue when exposed to air ; the deposit also 
oxidized qmcldy in water (with air in soln.), and in cone. soln. of basic copper 
acetate ; (m) developed mtrous oxide, NgO, with 10 per cent, nitric acid ■ (i v) ^had 
^ ^ 8-2— lower than copper ; (v) was less red and more of a bronze 

copper ; and (vi) had a lugher electrical resistance than copper The 
deposit passed mto ordmaiy copper when rapidly warmed to 100°, or by nro'loiK'od 

Ordinary copper was also obtained if the temp. 

pe^wlir^e l^^d the electrolysis of neutral 

and that “the.CQpper’ deposited at thTtl? * produced at the cathode, 
popper oxide froSe S S the ^ ^’^^"tity of 

The amount of copper oxide held bv th?!i d ^ then very brittle and dark brown, 
soln.” Or. WiedemaSi SpS^leWnkS of the 

increasing the cone, of the soln, It^astherof ^ to 36 per cent, of oxide by 
^ nothing more than a bb. or an btanate°nd-rt alleged allotrope . 

This, however, cannot be right because as P «?cW oxnie and copper. 

^theanotropicformistoolfw.ai^dTepelLS 

p imar properties disappear spontaneously 
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when the alleged allotrope is heated to 100° or 150°. J. B, Mackintosh showed that 
the alleged allotrope contained appreciable amounts of carbon and hydrogen, as 
well as of oxide, and he explained the rapid oxidation, etc., by assuming that the 
deposit is very porous. D. I. Mendeleeff attributed the peculiar properties of 
P. Schiitzenberger’s allotrope to the presence of occluded hydrogen or to the forma- 
tion of a hy^ide. Again, according to C. Benedicks, although the copper prepared 
by P. Schiitzenberger’s process contains some cuprous oxide, the amount is small, 
and this the less the greater the current density and the less the cone, of the soln. 
By using a current density of about 0*025 amp. (10 volts) per sq. cm. between 18° 
and 29°, a rapidly rotating cathode, and an electrolyte containing O'TA-copper 
acetate and 0'3iV-acetic acid, a deposit can be obtained practically free from 
cuprous oxide. Hence, C. Benedicks argued that it is more likely that P. Schiitzen- 
berger’s allotrope is a solid soln. of acetic acid in copper because the product in- 
variably contains carbon and hydrogen very nearly in the proportions corresponding 
with anhydrous acetic acid, and, when warmed, sometimes without warming, it 
smells of acetic acid. T. R. Briggs rejects P. Schiitzenberger’s allotrope hypothesis 
and 0. Benedicks’ solid soln. hypothesis. By analogy with other known colloidal 
forms of the elements, and by its behaviour and mode of preparation, the alleged 
allotrope is a colloidal hydrogel of the normal metal. Its formation during the 
electrolysis of acetate soln. is explained by assuming that in such soln. a gelatinous 
protective coUoid, probably copper hydroxide, is formed by hydrolysis ; and this 
has been confirmed by emiilsion experiments with benzene. 

B. Cohen^s allotrofes, — E. Cohen and W. D. Heldermann 2 found that the density 
of cast copper, 8*890, did not change when kept for 24 hours in a soln. of copper 
sulphate (half sat. at 1C0°), hut if kept for 24 hours at 25°, the sp. gr. rose to 8*900 ; 
and, by measuring the rate at which the volume of the copper changes when heated 
in a dilatometer at temp, between 25° and 90°, the minimum rate of expansion 
occurred about 70°. Hence it is argued : (i) there are two modifications of copper 
— the form stable below 71*7° is called a-copper, and the one stable above that temp, 
^-copper ; (ii) the transition temp, from the one form to the other is in the vicinity 
of 70° ; (iii) the so-called pure copper at ordinary temp, is always a mixture of two 
modifications — stable and unstable ; (iv) the unstable variety is in a metastable 
condition at ordinary temp. ; and (v) the physical constants of copper hitherto 
determined refer to indefinite mixtures of the two modifications. A. Smits and 
P. Spuyman could find no signs of a transition temp, at 70° in their study of the 
e.m.f. of a copper-silver couple immersed in a soln. of cupric sulphate. 

G. K, Burgess and I. N. Kellberg could find no signs of the supposed modifications 
of copper in the continuity of the curves relating to the electrical resistance of the 
metal at temp, between 0° and 100° ; nor could P. W. Bridgman find any evidence 
of the supposed allotropism in the effects of press, on the electrical resistance of the 
metal. A. Smits and J. Spuyman could find no sign of a transition point at about 
70° ; nor did P. W. Bridgman’s measurements of the e.m.f. of thermocouples suggest 
any allotropism of the copper. E. Janecke, however, subjected the metal to a h^h 
press., and measured the press, at different temp, (heating and cooling), the resuiti^ 
Pr-curves showed a slight bend in the vicinity of 99°. This was taken to agree with 
the existence of two allotropic modifications of copper. The fact that the transition 
temp, by E. Cohen and others is somewhat divergent may mean that some other 
phenomenon, not allotropism, is under observation — e.g. (i) press, may distort the 
cr5''stal grains and make them decrease the intercrystalline spaces and so change 
the density ; and (ii) small changes in density may be produced by the gradual 
water-logging of a specimen heated in a soln. of the metal sulphate, for water can he 
forced through many metals when subjected to high press. The small backward 
and forward changes of density on a falling and rising temp, may be explained by 
the changes in the amounts of soln. retained in the interstitial spaces at different 
temp., owing to the expansion and contraction of the soln. It is also possible that 
E. Cohen s results are due to the presence of cuprous oxide or to the use of chips or 
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wire in a state of internal strain or of unstable fine crystalline structure. Tn reply, 
E. Cohen said that (i) the transformations often take place so slowly that, to 
accelerate them to such an extent as to enable them to be detected, it is necessary 
to work with fine powders in contact with a soln of an electrolyte with which the 
metal is in equilibrium ; (ii) W. Eosenhain’s objection that the electrochemical eq. 
by different observers negatives the hypothesis that the metal en masffc is a 
mixture of unstable forms is explained by the fact that the eq. is a question of 
mass, and independent of the polymorphic form taken by the metal after losing 
its charge. 
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§ 9. The Copper Subosddes 

In the first century of our era, Dioscorides knew that when copper is heated it 
becomes covered with a red film which can be removed from the surface of the metal 
and he added that the powder is black if the metal be heated too stronfjly. Pliny’ 
and Geber also made analogous statements. The chemists of the phlogiston period 
knew that the metal can be oxidized (dephlogisticated) in different stages, but 
J. L. Proust ^ first showed that in addition to the black copper oxide which is formed 
during the calcination of ordinary salts of copper, a definite lower oxide can be 
prepared by reducing a sob. of one of the copper salts with stannous chloride and 
treating the resultmg cuprous chloride with potash lye. The new oxide so nre- 
cipitefed was found to furmsh metallic copper and a salt of the higher oxide when 
treatea witn sulplmric or dil. nitric acid. 

Copper thus foms two well-defined oxides, the lower oxidized form is now called 
CMpnms 0^, CujO, and the ober cufric oxide, CuO. Each oxide is the base of a 

^ behaves as if two 

different deniente are mvolved— one a univalent element related to silver and the 
other a bivalent^ element related to nickel. There are also hydrated forms of 
cuprous and cupnc oxides which are colloidal gels, or true hydroxides In addition 

copper dioxide or peroxide, CuOg.HgO, have been 
Slf ■ n mprosocuprie oxide, 2Cn20.Cu0, might be Lore coLcotlv 
^bobed CusO.mCuO, sbee it is probably a solid sob. ofTne oSdTb the bW 
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mixed with sufficient stannous chloride to oxidize 30 grms. of iodine. The operation is 
conducted in a flask just large enough to hold the soJn. After the mixture has stood for 
24 : hrs. the olive-green precipitate is washed in an atm. of an inert gas — hydrogen or nitrogen 
— first with dil. potassium hydi-oxide ; then with aqua ammonia which flocculates the 
precipitate ; and finally with water. 

J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe also say that if a copper-silver couple be placed in 
a soin. of cupric nitrate, a film of this oxide may be deposited on the silver plate. 
A. Recoura obtained Bose’s oxide by the decomposition of cuprous oxide, q.v. 
H. Bose thus describes the properties of copper quadrantoxide : The ohve-green 
powder is stable if kept under water out of contact with air, and it gradually becomes 
denser and less readily oxidized ; but it cannot be dried without change. When 
the oxide is heated in a limited supply of air, it acquires a yellow film of cuprous 
oxide. Dil. sulphuric acid converts it into copper and cupric sulphate in the 
proportions Cu : CuS04=3 : 1 (nearly) ; the equation is presumably Cu 40H-H2S04 
=H20 -)-GuS 04+3 Cu — since cuprous oxide is soluble in dil. sulphuric acid, L. Moser 
says that the quadrantoxide is either decomposed by the dil. acid or else it is a 
mixture of cuprous oxide and copper. Hydrochloric acid first darkens the quadrant- 
oxide — ^possibly forming co'ppef subchloride — and then furnishes a mixture of copper 
and cuprous chloride ; and hydrocyanic acid forms a black substance — ^possibly 
copper siihcyanide — soluble in dil. nitric acid. Hydrogen sulphide transforms 
copper quadrantoxide into a black homogeneous substance — ^possibly copper suh- 
sulpMde — ^which gradually gives ofi hydrogen and forms a higher sulphide. The 
quadrantoxide is insoluble in aqua ammonia or in an ammoniacal soln. of ammonium 
carbonate. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe add that silver nitrate is reduced to fili- 
form silver by copper suboxide. Analyses of the product correspond with 95 per 
cent. CU4O, and 5 per cent, of stannous oxide. The chemical individuality of the 
quadrantoxide has not therefore been established, and when further investigated, 
it may prove to be a hydrogel of variable composition. L. Wohler and 0. Balz 
observed no signs of the quadrantoxide in their study of the dissociation 
2 Cu 0 ->Cu 20— >2Cu. 

Cuprous oxide, CU2O. — It is probable that the copper mineral likened by Theo- 
phrastus to the carbuncle,” refers to a native form of this oxide, and called by 
G. Agricola 3 (1546) red copper.” References to the same mineral occur in the 
writings of J. B. L. Rome de I’lsle (1783), A. J. Cronstedt (1758), B. G. Sage (1772), 
J. 0. Wallerius (1778), and R. J. Haiiy (1801). The latter called it cuivre oxyde rouge, 
and pointed out that, unlike the carbonate, it dissolves in hydrochloric acid without 
efiervescing j he expressed the opmion that the earth is nothing more than cuivre 
peu charge d'oxygkne. This was proved by R. Chenevix, who showed by analysis 
that the Cornish mineral red copper ore is a crystalline form of cuprous oxide — 
copper 88-5, oxygen 11*5 per cent.-^and M. H. Klaproth confirmed this by analyzing 
a sample from Siberia. In consequence of this colour cuprous oxide has received 
many different designations — livery copper ore ,* ruberite ; and Ziegelerz — ^that is, tile 
ore— a, term which was contracted to zigueline. In 1845, W. Haidrager suggested the 
term cuprite which is now generally accepted. A form of the same mineral occurring 
in slender fibres resembling fine hair, is called chalcotrichite — copper ; rptxo?, 
— and also flowers of copper, ox flores cupric According to F. Sandberger, and 
E. Weinschenk, this mineral is the colouring agent of the hyacinth. W. Autenrieth 
found 0*07 per cent, of iodine in some samples of red copper oxide. Octohedral 
crystals of cuprite have been reported in copper slags and furnace products by 
E. Mitscherlich, J. L. Jarman and J. F. McCaleb, J. F. L. Hausmann, A. Arzruni, etc. 
Crystals of the mineral along with cassiterite have been found by B. G. Sage, J. Davy, 
C; Grewingk, A. Lacroix, etc., in the oxidized crust on old bronze figures. The 
synthesis of the mineral artificially has been discussed by L. Bourgeois, 0. W. 0. 
Fuchs, F. Fouque and A. Michel-Levy, etc. 

The preparation of cuprous oxide by oxidizing metallic copper, — ^R. F. Marohand^ 
heated thick copper wire in a muffle for half an hour to a white heat, and then foi 
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several hours to a dull red heat. He said the cuprous oxide is deposited on the 
remaining button of metal in black masses of crystals which give a purple-red powder. 
A. Vogel and C. Eeischauer found that cupric oxide is converted into cuprous oxide 
when heated to a high temp. H. Debray and A. Joannis say that even if a large 
excess of copper be heated to redness in a stream of air, cuprous oxide is formed. 
There is nothing here to show how much cupric oxide is formed at the same time, 
since it is all a question of temp, and press, how much of each is formed. According 
to R. H. Bradford, at ordinary press., cupric oxide is transformed into cuprous oxide 
at 1050^. L. Wolder and A. Foss found that the reaction is of the balanced type : 
4 Cu0?=^2Cu 20+02, and the dissociation press, at different temp, is quite analogous 
in principle with the dissociation of barium dioxide : 2Ba02^2Ba0+ O 2 . The partial 
press, p of the ox}"gen, at different tepap., expressed in mm. of mercury, is : 

960” 1000° 1010” 1020” 1030” 1040” 1050” JOOO” 1070” 

p • 50 118 142 174 212 258 314 380 458 

p' • 31 65 - — — 108 — — 164 — 
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There is a complication, however, for they assumed that cuprous and cupric oxides 
are soluble in one another forming a single phase, and the dissociation jiross. of this 
soln. likewise depends on the temp, and the cone, of the cuprous oxide dissolved 
in the cupric oxide. For a mixture of equimolecular parts of the two oxides, the 

dissociation press, at different temp, are indicated 
in the above table, and the values of f and y?' are 
likewise plotted in Fig. 23. The two-component 
system — sohd soln.- of the tw'o oxides, and gas — 
remained until all the oxygen required by the 
reaction was removed and cuprous oxide alone 
remained. H. W. Foote and E. K. Smith showed 
that the values estimated for the dissociation press, 
by W. Stahl are much too small. ^ F. H. Smyth and 
H. S. Roberts showed that it is unlikely that a 
solid soln. of the two oxides is formed at a temp, 
at which both oxides remain solid, and that previous 
results are vitiated by inadequate temp, control * 

of a. 

S: a >>”» « b^T if PoiTS 

in a gafinjertof temp-— ovor ISOO'— 
sponded with Cu,0, copper Tif Analysis corre- 

by oono. or dil. mineral acids but ?t wa. product was not acted upon 

be obtained in a soluble form’ by toion It could 

Brown flakes separated when tL ooTd ^Wo Potassium hy^oxide, in which it dissolved, 
water. These flakes dissolved r^dfly 1 ^dd digested with 

pr<^nctto beasolidsoln. of copper meunroiM'oJdA ^ W. Rosenhaupt believe the 
onde. In My case, although^tte attempt wm mtd b °“P™ opde and copper quadrant- 
yery improbable if the atteSipt waTra^^Tm oxidizing atm., it is 

mg oxidizing atm. in high temp, gas ^ difficulties of obtain- 


V fvu ‘TUU OCfuiTir) 

Pdrti<aZ jonsosar^ efoxt/^ej? 

Fig. 23. — ^Dissociation Pres* 
sures, 2Cu0^Cu20-j-0. 
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F. ^ch, and P. Sahalier and J E unoxidixed metai. 

^hmeai red colour by heating rkuced oxide of a fine 

^ a stream of nitric or iSorSde 

ttan the desired CugO. A. 0 Beoauerei is said to go no further 

^ V. Beoquerel obtained crystals of cuprous oxide by 
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dipping a strip of copper in wetted mercurous chloride or a mixture of mercurous 
and silver chlorides. 

The 'pre'paration of cujprous oxide hy reducing cupric oxide or salts. — The higher 
temp, reduction of cupric oxide hy heat and by red-hot metallic copper has been 
already discussed. A, C. Becquerel ^ obtained crystals of cuprous oxide by forming 
a soln. of cupric nitrate on an excess of cupric oxide and allowing the mixture to 
stand in contact with a copper plate for some time. L. Bourgeois also obtained 
orange-red octahedra by adding cupric oxide to molten calcium chloride — oxygen 
is given oS. and cuprous oxide formed. L. Bourgeois found that if an excess of 
copper oxide be melted with tin or stannic oxide in a porcelain crucible, and slowly 
cooled, dark reddish-yellow crystals of cuprite and colourless needles of stannic oxide 
are formed. Many other reducing agents may be used. A. Knop added a mixture 
oi ferrous sulphate and sodium carbonate to a soln. of copper sulphate, and after the 
mixture had stood some time, he obtained crystals of cuprite. P. Wibel added 
ammonia to the same mixture. J. de Girard. and A. de Saporta used hydrazine 
sidphate in alkaline soln. — E. Rimini says the reduction here goes to metallic copper ; 
W. H. Foster used phenyThydrazine ; E. Pechard, D. Vorlander and F. Meyer, and 
L. Moser used liydroxylamine hydrochloride in aUcaline soln. — W. H. Foster says 
some cuprous oxide remains in soln. P. Jannasch used an alkaline soln. with 
tartaric acid and hydrogen peroxide. D. Tommasi treated a mixed soln. of potassium 
chlorate and cupric srdphate with zinc. 

A. ifitard heated a mixture of cuprosocupric sulphite in a current of carbon 
dioxide and obtained a mixture of both cupric and cuprous oxide ; S. B. Ne^ybury 
heated a basic cupric sulphite with water ; T. Curtius and R. Jay heated hydrazine 
cupric sulphate. P. Cazeneuve heated a soln. of cupric acetate to 200° ; J. Riban 
heated cupric oxide with a soln. of acetic acid ; E. Priwozirik heated metallic copper 
with acetic acid and ammonium chloride ; A. Vogel heated a soln* of cupric acetate 
with sulphur dioxide ; J. M. Eder heated cupric acetate or oxalate with potassium 
ferro-oxalate ; E. Ehrmann boiled Schweinfurt’s green with alkali-lye ; K. G. Thuru- 
lakh heated a dil. soln. of cupric glycerate ; M. Prud’homme heated a blue soln. of 
cupric hydroxide in alkali-lye with chromic acid ; A. Guerout heated malachite with 
ether in a sealed tube at 280°. A convenient way of making cuprous oxide is to 
reduce a cone. soln. of cupric sulphate and sodium chloride with sulphur dioxide^ 
and expel the excess of the latter by heat. The addition of sodium carbonate to the 
hot soln. precipitates bright red cuprous oxide, which can be readily washed hy 
decantation. 

Many organic agents reduce copper oxide, cupric hydroxide. For example, 
with sugar, E, Mitscherlich reduced cupric sulphate, and R. Bottger, cupric hydroxide 
suspended in water. E. Mitscherlich’s process offers a convenient method of pre- 
paring cuprous oxide : 

Sodium hydroxide is added to a soln. containing equal parts of cupric sulphate and grape 
sugar until the precipitated cupric hydroxide at first formed is redissolved. When this 
soln. is warmed, the cuprous oxide is precipitated as a powder, which is free from hydroxide, 
and is not changed by exposure to air. 

L. Griinhut used benzoic add ; H. W. F. Wackenroder used gallic add ; J, J. 
Berzelius, indigo white; A. Vogel, turpentine; A. M. Butleroff, mannite soln. at 
60°~70° — G. G. Wittstein denied this reaction ; L. Hunton and W. H. Foster, 
and R. Bottger also used mannite in alkaline soln. ; N. A, E. Mill on and 
A, Commaille, and E. Mitscherlich employed several different kinds of sugar ; 
R. Bottger used sugar and potassium sodium tartrate ; J. Habermann and M. Honig 
used leoulose, dextrose, invert sugar, cane sugar, and lactose, and found the reduction 
proceeds faster in the presence of barium hydroxide. J. Lowe used glycerol and 
grape sugar ; P. Degener, E. Feder, and H. Frischer used potassium sodium tartrate 
in alkaline soln, ; T. A, Glendinning used maltose. E. Feder and E. Schaer found 
that the alkali can be replaced by oxides of the alkaline earths, magnesia, borax. 
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sodiimi carbonate, hj many alkaloids, and by organic nitrogen bases. W. Miiller 
and J. Hagen used grape sugar in neutral soln. ; R. Bbttger, dextrine in alkaline soln. 
F. W. Trapbagen and W. M. Cobleigh say that cuprous oxide reduced by sugar is 
not pure ; and F. Zerban and W. P. Naquin say it is more or less bydrated. Accord- 
ing to V. V. Sarma, tbe yellow substance formed by tbe reduction of an alkaline 
cupric salt contains besides cuprous oxide an appreciable amount of cuprous 
hydroxide, which persists after beating tbe substance to 110°. Red crystalline 
cuprous oxide is precipitated by boiling Febling’s soln. with dextrose. 

M. Ruoss prepared a colloidal soln. of cuprous oxide by boiling 1 c.c. of Eebling’s 
soln. with 0*5 c.c. of a 1 per cent. soln. of dextrose, and 1*5 c.c. of urine, and 7 c.c, 
of water. Tbe filtrate contains bright red colloidal cuprous oxide. Tbe character 
of the precipitated cuprous oxide depends upon tbe relative proportion of tartrate 
used ; with an excess of tartrate, red crystalline cuprous oxide is formed, and with 
but little tartrate, the cuprous oxide is yellow and amorphous — probably a 
hydroxide. L. Moser says tbe yellow precipitate is probably a b}Tlroxidc, and, in 
the absence of air, tbe colour passes quickly through orange to brick-red, probably 
with the loss of water ; it can then be dried without further change — it then con- 
tains 2 to 3 per cent, of water. At a low red heat the red crystalline form appears ; 
conspquently, the yellow oxide is the primary metastable form, and the red 
cr}’stalline oxide the stable form. A yellow precipitate of cuprous oxide is 
obtained by treating a soln. of cuprous chloride with sodium hydroxide, and dryino- 
the washed precipitate in an atm. of hydrogen free from oxygen. Some consider 
the yellow precipitate is cuprous hydroxide— Cu(OH) ; and the red ])recipitate, 
cuprous oxide— CU 2 O. According to M. Groger, the difference in colour is due 
to the diference in the size of the granules. As in the case of red and yellow 
mercuric oxide, the larger the granules the redder the tint. 


The so-called Egypti^ ointment, the unguentum ^gyptiacum of the oldt^r nharmaconosia 
was for a long time considered a valuable medicine ; it was prepared by boiliivr a mivturfi nf 
ve^ honey, and a few drops of vinegar. A. Baum6 attJbuted tL Sn “Xn-o o 
wloiw which ocoura to the phlogiston of the acetic acid uniting with the verdigris formini? 

showed that the reddish-hrown precipitate is not motallio 
copper hut cuprous oxide, and is also produced if the honey be replaced hv mLTntw 

method to starch which was to bo hvHmUr-yo/i +«. i ^ i,’ extended tho 

sulphuric acid. H von woStuf^^v^de?^ treatment with dil. 

and thehquid came to be Sd Jter hhif method, 

necessary in order that tLl^ iS^htS^ safilact^v 

unstable standard liquid, introduced the two avoid tho use of an 

Tho tne two-standard soln. to be mixed when required. 


of ^pric t water, wi 

of Koehelie salt, also made un to 500 e o Th® ^iyuroxiae ana 175 arms. 

r “ n”* "I”’'*'-* '>1 

L. 6. Patterson says exposure for a^month to^mli^ht^h^^ > 

I. Bolin and G Linder, A. BenratL and J. OWbfeh ^s3e?t? ® ’ 

-nprons oxide from PeUing’s soln bv emow! v 1 !* ^ P^^S^Pit^tion of 

1 ultra-vioW ,, , “y exposure to baht filtered tlirn„«h „„.i 
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'pJiloToglucin ; H. Hlasiwetz and L. Barth, resorcin ; etc. N. A. E. Millon stated 
that when Fehling’s soln. is treated with chlorine or a hypochlorite, the precipitate 
first obtained is pale yellow cuprous oxide, and later orange-yellow oxide. He 
showed that the tartaric acid is oxidized by the chlorine. With calcium hypo- 
chlorite, said he, a yellow double salt of calcium carbonate and cuprous formate is 
produced. J. Aldridge and M. P. Appleby could find no evidence of the formation 
of carbon dioxide, and say the yellow product is finely divided cuprous oxide. 

C. UUgren heated cupric sulphate with copper filings in a closed vessel ; 
F. Forster left a neutral soln. of copper sulphate standing in contact with metaUic 
copper in a stoppered vessel ; and F. Forster and F. Blankenberg assume that some 
copper dissolves, forming cuprous sulphate, which is then hydrolyzed to cujprous 
oxide — E. Abel has also studied the reaction. E. Weinschenk heated an ammo- 
niacal soln. of cupric sulphate for 6 hrs. in a sealed tube at 150°. F. J. Malaguti 
heated a mixture of dry cupric sulphate, sodiiun carbonate, and copper filings, 
and leached the product with water. L. Ouvrard melted cupric phosphate with 
cupric oxide ; and C. Reichard heated the basic arsenate with alkali-lye. 

L. Moser found the best way of making the yellow oxide is to reduce an alkaline 
soln. of a cupric salt with hydroxylamine ; and he made it electrolytically by 
using a soln. of alkali sulphate as electrolyte, and an anode of copper. Accord- 
ing to J. Errera, a soln. of copper nitrate may be partially reduced by electrolysis 
in the presence of metallic co 2 )per or by simply heating the soln. with the metal. 
In a O’SiV-oopper nitrate soln. at 97°, in the presence of copper, the cone, of the 
cuprous ions is 5x10“"^ g. per litre, while the ratio Cu'7(Cu')==5 XlO^ ; and, by 
hydrolysis, cuprous oxide is formed. It is probably by some similar reaction that 
this compoimd is formed in carbonate and silicate soln., for experiment has shown 
that it is produced on heating an aq. suspension of the carbonate in a sealed 
air-free tube in the presence of copper gauze. This is suggested as a possible 
explanation of the occurrence of cuprite with malachite and native copper in ore 
deposits. 

The pre^paration of cuprous oxide from cuprous salts, — Cuprous oxide can be 
obtained from cuprous salts. For example, M. Groger ^ slowly dropped a soln. of 
10 grms. cuprous chloride, 50 grms. of sodium chloride, and 250 c.c. of water, freed 
from dissolved air, into a soln. of 10 grms. of potassium sodium tartrate, 10 grms. of 
sodium hydroxide, and 150 c.c. of water. The flask was then filled with water and 
agitated on a shaking machine. The product was allowed to settle, washed by 
decantation with a soln. of potassium sodium tartrate, then with air-free cold 
water, filtered, and dried on a plate. W. Hampe, and F. Wohler and J. von Liebig 
melted a mixture of dry cuprous chloride and dry sodium carbonate in a covered 
crucible, and washed out the red pulverulent cuprous oxide from the cold mass. 
J. L. Proust had previously employed a similar process using potassium carbonate. 
E. J. Russell reduced a cone. soln. of cupric sulphate and sodium chloride with 
sulphur dioxide, and after removing the excess of gas by boiling, precipitated the 
cuprous oxide from the hot soln. by means of sodium carbonate. A. Guntz and 
H. Bassett were unable to remove all the cuprous chloride from the precipitate by 
150 washings in an atm. of hydrogen. 

The preparation of cuprous oxide hy electrolysis, — G. Bird ^ made crystals of cuprous 
oxide by the slow electrolysis of a soln. of cupric sulphate. H. Tommasi fotmd 
crystals of cuprite to be formed on the copper anode during the electrolysis of dil. 
sulphuric acid with high voltage ctirrents. P. Schoop, and T. A. Edison found that 
reduced copper in a finely -divided state is oxidized when made the anode during the 
electrolysis of dil. potassium hydroxide. R. Luther electrolyzed H. von Fehling’s 
soln., and found cuprous oxide was copiously produced on the anode. A. Chassy 
obtained crystals of cuprous oxide during the electrolysis of a neutral soln. of cupric 
sulphate at 100° — current densit;^ 1 amp. per sq, dm., platinum electrodes ; analo- 
gous results were obtained by E. Wohlwill, F. Oettel, and Q. Majorana. The 
electrolysis of a soln. of sodium chloride between copper electrodes belowi 60° 
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fumislies yellow cupjoiis liydrozide ; above 95°, red cuprous oxide ; and at inter^ 
mediate temp, a mixture of tlie two compounds. A. C. Becquerel conducted the 
electrolysis under high press. L. Wernicke electrolyzed a soln. containing 30 o-rms 
of sodium hydroxide, 60 grms. of potassium sodium tartrate, 25 grms. of hydrated 
cupric sulphate, and 500 c.c. of water between a one sq. dm. platinum cathode, and 
two anodes of copper about a sq. mm. surface and 2 cms. apart. The current for 
electrolysis was obtained from a Bunsen’s cell. The surface of the platinum 
becomes yellow, brown, purple, blue, pale green, and finally red. A piece of 
freshly coppered tinfoil was charged with hydrogen by using it as cathode in the 
electrolysis of soda-lye of sp. gr. 1*035, and it was then placed in an alkaline soln. 
of cupric sulphate. The foil then acquires the gradation of colours just indicated 
and if the treatment be repeated a thick film of cuprous oxide is formed. 

•The properties of cuprous oxide. — ^Native cuprite occurs in w^ell-formed carmine 
or cochineal-red lustrous octahedral and cubic crystals belonging to tlio cubic 
system. There is also the hair-like chalcotrichite. It also occurs massive and 
earthy (tile ore). According to W. L. Bragg, 8 E. Einne, W. P. Davey, and A. Gruhn 
the X-radiogram of cuprite is typical of a face-centred cubic lattice with the 
heavy copper atoms arranged in a face-centred lattice, with the shortest distance 
between the atoms of 1’84 A. The oxygen atoms are so light that they make 
comparatively little difierence to the intensities of the spectra, and they lie 
on a cube-centred lattice which intersects the face-centred lattice of the Conner 

^ holohedral symmetry-the mineral is usually plagi- 
hedral. The artificial cr}^stals are also carmine-red, and the colour is the Lighter 
e finer and purer the sample ; these crystals are commonly octahedral and less 
equently dodecahedral and hexahedral. The artificial oxide or hydrated oxide 

orange-jmllow, and amorphous. The etching 
figi^es m s^phuno hydrochloric, and nitric acid, and in potash-lye have beef 
studied by H. Trauhe, H. A. Mers, and E. Wallerant. The specific gravity by 
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on cooling. The amount of cuprous oxide in a sample of copper can be estimated 
on a polished surface under the microscopej by measuring the relative areas of 
the portions occupied by the eutectic and by the copper. Hence. E. Jordis and 
W. Rosenhaupt could say that ox^^gen 
alloys with copper as if it were a 
metal, H. S. Roberts and F. H. Smyth 
made observations ranging from copper 
alone up to copper with 81 per cent, 
of cuprous oxide. A maximum at 
1235° represents the m.p. of cuprous 
oxide, and there is a eutectic at 1080*2° 
with about 69 per cent, of cupric oxide. 

According to F. Beijerinck, when 
cuprite is heated it becomes dark and 
opaque, owing, it is assumed, to its 
decomposition into cupric oxide and 
copper ; on cooling, the mineral again 
becomes transparent and crystalline. 

If the mineral be heated near to its 
m.p., it remains opaque on cooling. 

J. L. Proust said that at a high 
temp, cuprous oxide is converted 

into a brown mixture of cupric oxide and metallic copper. H. W. Foote and 
EL K. Smith say that cuprous oxide is stable only between 1025° and 1070° — 
below these limits it rapidly passes into cupric oxide — P. T. Walden says that even 
at 750° the change is rapid. Cuprous oxide dissociates when heated to a high temp. 
2 Cu20^4Cu+ 02. W. Biltz, and L. Wohler and O. Balz have discussed the 
dissociation of cuprous oxide. A. J. Allmand measured the e.m.f. of the cell 
Cu I Cu20.NaOH | Pt.H 2 , and calculated the dissociation press, of the system, 
Cu20soiid — Ousoiid — Cluvapourj at 17°, and found SxlO-^s atm. He also calculated 
this press, p by means of W. Nernst’s formula, log — ()/4:*57T+l*75 log T+C, 

where C==2’8, and Q=81,600, whence at 17^, p=3xl0”^5 atm. W. Stahl also 
calculated that at 1662°, p==0'21 atm., and R. E. Slade and F. D. Farrow, at 
1250°, ^>==0*45x10“^ atm. Cuprous oxide is therefore volatile at about 1300°. 
E. Heyn found that the equilibrium temp, between the partial press, of oxygen 
of the air and that of the dissociating oxide is 1935° K. W. Biltz gave 1800° as 
the dissociation temp. E. Heyn computed the dissociation press, to be : 



Fig. 24. — Fusion Curve of Mixtures of Copper 
and Cuprous Oxide. 
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H. S. Roberts and F. H. Smyth found the dissociation press, between 1119° and 
1184*6° to be between 0*028 and 0*041 mm. The heat of fusion of cuprous oxide is 
given as 12*5 Cals, per mol, or 87 cals, per gram. They also show that solid soln, 
between cupric oxide, cuprous oxide, and copper are non-existent, or negligibly 
small. F. E, Heumann^'s value for the specihc heat is 0*1073, and the mol. ht. is 
15*3 ; H. Kopp’s values are respectively 0*111 and 15*9. A. Magnus gave 0*1146 from 
17° to 100° and 0*1242 from 17° to 541°. J. Thomsen gives for the heat of formation, 
(2Cu, 0 )=Cu 20+40*81 Cals. ; (Cu, CuO), 3*66 Cals. ; and (CugO, 0)==2Cu0+33*6 
Cals. M. Berthelot gave for (2Cu,0), 43*8 Cals., and added that the.heat of formation 
from cuprous sulphide, CU 2 S, is 23*5 Cals. ; from the selenide, Cu 2 Se, 35*0 Cals. ; 
and from the telluride, Cu 2 Te, 35 *4. Cals, The heat of dissociation is 2Cu20=4Cu 
+02+81*600 Cals, at 17°; and between 1205° and 1260° was estimated at — 90*060 
Cals. — ^by R. E. Slade and F. D. Farrow ; and at — ^55*890 Cals, between 1260° and 
1324°. J. Thomsen gave 40*81 Cals, for the heat of formation (Cu20,nH20). 
M. Berthelot and J. Thomsen give respectively for the heats of neutraJizafion of the 
solid oxide with dil. hydrochloric acid, 17*2 and 14*66 Cals., with dil. hydriodic 
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acid, 32-8 and 33*72 Cals., and, according to J. Tlioinsen, with hydrobromic acid, 
20*76 Cals. 

G. K. Burgess gives for the relative emissivity of cuprous oxide at 1100", 0*68 
for A=:0*500/t, and 0*60 for A=0'650/i. The index of refraction by L. Wernicke is 
2*534 for the R-line ; 2*558 for the C-line ; 2*705 for the H-line ; 2*816 for the jE*- 
line ; carbon disulphide is 1*6120, and he found the magnetic rotatory power, t.e. 
rotation of the plane of polarization in a magnetic field, to be forty-five times as large 
as that of water. A. de Gramont obtained the spectrum of copper when the mineral 
is sparked. W. HaUwachs found the photoelectric effect for cuprous oxide is 
nearly the same as for copper. 

S. Meyer found the cuprous oxide to be paramagnetic ; the magnetic suscepti- 
bility is+0*73xl0~® mass units at 17®. Cuprite has rather a low electrical con- 
ductivity. K. Badeker gives the specific resistance of cuprite as 40 when that of 
copper is 0*00OC017. F. Beijerinck says that the electrical resistance of cuprite to 
a continuous current is 5000 Siemens’ units at 120®, and this falls to 4000 at 125*^, 
3000 at 140®, 1800 at 180®, 1500 at 205®, and 700 at 250°, when electrolysis occurs. 
With an alternating current, the resistance falls to 2200 units at 50® much more 
rapidly, but no electrolysis occurs. The resistance of a column of cuprous oxide 1 cm. 
diam. and lOcms.long at 137® was found by A. Sommorville to be 10^ ohms, K. Badeker 
gives 480 microvolts per 1® for the thermoelectric force towards platinum between 
0® and 100®. 6. C. Schmidt found that electrodes of cuprite in sodium hydroxide 
gradually become more positive but are not affected by light. T. W. Case found that 
exposure to light made no difference to the conductivity of chalcotrichite, but 
increased that of cuprite as predicted by A. H. Pfund. T. W. Case also made a 
photosensitive cell Cu | CugO, copper formate +formic acid, CuaO | Cu, which gave an 
e.mi. up to 0*085 volt and a current of 0*003 amp. with plates 20 X 3*2 cms., when one 
electrode was illuminated. K. Badeker found the thermoelectric force of cuprous 
oxide against platinum to be 480 microvolts per degree between 0® and 100®. 

Cuprous oxide is not soluble in water. It forms a colourless soln. in aqua 
ammonia. 


An ammom^al soln. of cuprous oxide probably containing a complex cuprous ammino- 
oxide IS formed by shakmg together in a stoppered flask copper filings with aq. ammonia • 
or copper filmgs with a compound of cupric oxide and ammonia; or cuprous oxide or 
hy<^a^ cuprous 03^6 TOth aq. ammoma. The reactions were studied by T. Bergmann, and 
T ammoniaoal soln. by mixing equal mol. parts of 

tnHL ^ precipitating with sodium hydroxide, and dissolv- 

ammonia. D. Vorlander and F. Meyer reduced the 
with hyckoxylamme or ferrous sulphate and dissolved the product in aqua 
^moma; and H. Frischer used soln. of ferrous salt. The colourless liquid craduX 


alkali-lye, this oxide is soluble in excess. Cuprous 

oS+s^sS+rr- “• 

nitric add attacks cuprous oxide with +ho A found that 

of nitrous fumes, pf Schiitzenberser showed^ evolution 
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and cupric oxide ; cupric nitrate is formed in soln. witliout any evolution of gas, 
and finely-divided copper remains in a condition not attacked by dil. nitric acid 
at ordinary temp. J. L. Proust found that sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid> or 
cold very dil. nitric acid decomposes cuprous oxide into metallic copper, which 
separates as a red powder, and cupric oxide which dissolves. The reaction has also 
been studied by R. Ehrenfeld. W. Jager noticed hydrofluoric acid behaved similarly, 
and J. L. Gay Lussac and E. Pelouze found many organic acids — e.g. lactic acid — 
behaved like sulphuric acid. A soln. of sulphurous acid dissolves cuprous oxide 
forming the cuprous salt. J, L. Proust says that hydrochloric acid forms cuprous 
chloride ; and N. Schoorl found that hydriodic acid forms cuprous iodide, and if 
sulphuric acid and air be present some iodine is separated. 

Cuprous oxide is reduced to the metal when heated in a stream of hydrogen. 
The reaction has been studied by A. Osann, and by S. Hauser ; the latter found 
the reduction temp, ranges from 232° to 248°. H. Dehray and A. Joannis foimd that 
hot but not molten cuprous chloride absorbs oxygen from the air more easily than 
copper ; T. Andrews gives 36*608 Cals, for the heat of combustion to cupric oxide. 
B. Nihoul, L. Griinhut, and A. Prager have experimented on the oxidation of cuprous 
oxide by heat with or without a preliminary moistening with nitric acid. H. Rose 
found that when heated with siilphur, in hydrogen, cuprous sulphide is formed ; 
and A. Orlowsky found that, unlike cupric and many other metal oxides, cuprous 
oxide is blackened by boiling the acid soln. with milk of sulphur, or if it be allowed to 
stand in the cold in contact with a piece of roll sulphur. J. B. Senderens found that 
when sulphur and cuprous oxide are boiled with water, cupric sulphate is first formed 
and then cupric sulphide — ^the reaction at 100° is completed in a few hours, at 90° 
in some days. J. Thomsen gives 38*53 Cals, for the heat of the reaction Cu 20 +H 2 Saq. 
A. Vogel, and L. P. de St. Gilles have also studied the reaction of sulphur dioxide on 
hydrated cuprous oxide. For the action of alkali polysulphides see these salts. 
J, Landauer found that cuprous oxide is blackened when boiled with a soln. of 
sodium thiosulphate, and E. Field and C. and J. Bhaduri found that cold sodium 
thiosulphate forms a colourless soln. with hydrated cuprous oxide, and cuprous 
sulphide is later precipitated. 

According to A. J. Balard, bromine water oxidizes cuprous oxide to cupric oxide 
and bromide ; and it is also oxidized by chlorine and by bromine. G. Gore said that 
cuprous oxide is attacked by liqLuid ammonia. A. Guntz and H. Bassett say two 
hours’ treatment of precipitated and washed cuprous oxide with ammonia converts 
it into copper nitride, CU 3 N 2 . S. Hauser foimd that above 280°, cuprous oxide is 
reduced by the gas, P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens found that nitrogen peroxide 
at 300° rapidly converts cuprous into cupric oxide ; nitrous oxide acts at 350°, and 
nitric oxide does not oxidize at a red heat. With phosphorus, copper phosphide is 
formed. Cuprous oxide is reduced by carbon. 0. R. Wright and A. P. Lufi found 
no action occurred wdth hydrogen at 150°, but the reduction was marked at 160°. 
F. Glaser gives 155° for the temp, at which reduction begins. W. Manohot and 
J. A. H. Friend say the hydrated oxide does not absorb carbon monoxide. Accord- 
ing to H. Erdmann and P. Kothner, F. A. Gooch and F. Baldwin with acetylene at 
225° or 250°, a polymerized product is formed. S. Hauser foimd that cuprous oxide 
is reduced by carbon monoxide at temp, exceeding 195° ; while C. F. Schlagden- 
haufien and M. Pagel say the reaction commences above 100°, and is complete at 
300°. R. Brauns says red copper oxide can be reduced by carbon dioxide to copper, 
but P. N. Raikow found freshly precipitated cuprous hydroxide is not reduced. The 
oxide is reduced by the vapour of alcohol. G. Rauter found the silicon tetrachloride 
forms silica and cuprous chloride when heated 14 hrs. at 270°-'280° with cuprous 
chloride. When melted with silica and ferrous sulphide, FeS, it forms cuprous 
sulphide, CU 2 S, and ferrous silicate, Fe 2 Si 04 . 

Molten alkali metals reduce cuprous oxide with incandescence. Magnesium and 
aluminium were found to act similarly when strongly heated with cuprous oxide in a 
closed glass tube. C. H. Math^wson and C. H. Stokesburg found that cuprous oxide 
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readily dissolves in molten silver. There is a eutectic at 914°, with 1*3 per cent, of 
the oxide ; and with 12 per cent, of the oxide, the f.p. rises to 1085°. Solid soin. are 
not formed. The observed lowering of the f.p. is greater than the value calculated 
from the latent heat, possibly owing to the reaction : Cu 20 + 2 Ag;=^ 2 Cu+Ag 20 , 
Small amounts of the oxide are not decomposed by melting the soln. in hydrogen. 
J. A. Hedvali and N. von Zweigbergh noted that cuprous oxide reacts violently 
with barium dioxide, forming cupric o^de, which then decomposes the dioxide 
cataljdjically. M. Groger found that soln. of the chlorides of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths — ^in an atm. of carbon dioxide but not in hydrogen — form double 
salts ; and, according to H. Ost, the reaction proceeds more quickly at • 100°. 
M. Groger says that when a sat. soln. of sodium chloride is digested with cuprous 
oxide in an atm. of hydrogen, only a small trace of cuprous chloride is formed. The 
sulphates do not act in this way. W. Bersch states that cuprous oxide is soluble in 
a soln. of potassium iodide giving a soln. with an alkaline reaction. When digested 


with a soln. of cuprous chloride, free- from hydrochloric acid, M. Groger found that 
a basic chloride is precipitated. E. Wohlwill says a boiling soln. of copper sulphate 
neutralized with ammonium carbonate does not affect cuprous oxide ; metallic 
copper under similar conditions is dissolved, so that this soln. can be used for 
separating copper from cuprous oxide. A soln. of silver nitrate was stated by 
C. J. B. Karsten to have no action on cuprous oxide ; but 0. F. Eammclsberfr, 
H. Rose, W. Hampe, J. Dewey, and P. Sabatier find that a mixture of silver and^a 
basic cupric nitrate is precipitated ; the reaction with a cold dil. soln. begins slowly 
and progresses with a rapidly increasing velocity ; the reaction begins immediately 
in cone, soln., or at 40° in dil. soln., and proceeds the more rapidly the more finely 
divided the^ cuprous oxide. E. H. Bradford found that with silver nitrate at 670° 
the metal is formed. According to E. Gedault, an ammoniacal soln. of silver 
chloride forms^ cupric oxide and chloride. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe have 
studied the action' of silver nitrate on hydrated cuprous oxide. T. S. Hunt found 
soln. of magnesium or zinc chloride form magnesium or zinc hydroxide and ■ 
magnesium or zinc cuprous chloride, and that ferric chloride partiallv reduces 
^prous oxide to copper: 4Cu20+3FeCl3=6CuCl+2Cu+Fe20a. W. Stahl and 
B: Koch found with feme oxide at 750°~800°, a mixture of ferrosoferric oxide 
and cupric oxide is formed. According to P. T. Walden, the product of the 
reaction does not include magnetic oxide of iron, but rather Cu(FeOo)o, cupric 
discomposes into cupric oxide, etc. D. Miklosich, 
Carpenter, F. Thomas, and M. do K. Thompson 
have studied the quantitative. o:ndation of cuprous to cupric oxide by soln. of ferric 
salts. ^ 0. F Schonbein found that some potassium ferrocyanide is produced when 
femeyamde is treated with finely divided cuprous oxide.^The oxidizing. 
r has been studied by R. M. Caven and A. Hill 

salts bammon^r^r studied the reduction of aromatic diazonium 

amiB B byjo^lamme sob. Platinum was found by E. Ehrmann, 

andB. B.Eoss to be quantitatively precipitated from soln. of alkali chloroplMinateS, 


.'^5 decomposition of cupric oxide, 
dMerent temS wm by heating cuprous oxide to 

heating be conducted under definite conditinna^fl^ mCuaO, and if the 

be olfeed^but ® constant cbmpo.sition wfll 

applies to A. Favre and L Mauinen6’a cupric oxide* This remark 

A to the m p. “pp« U 2 C«»O.Cu 9, obtained by heating cnpric 
^.O, onthedi^ci;tol^f^. 0 ^e :Srir^^^^ compound. oJ of 

the cupnc oxide forms a solid soln Wohler and A. boss showed that 

4Cu0=£2Cu,0+p, rae oSlo of ^e^ta dtesociatioa : 

and this lowers 'the dissociation press ' slowljr as the dissociation progresses, 

obtamed a product which .. Stance. E. Franck 
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obtained. Similarly, the salt 2Na2S203.Cu2S203.CuS203.4]SrH3 obtained by adding 'am- 
monia to a mixed soln. of sodium thiosulphate and a cupric salt, can be regarded as being 
derived from a part-ially reduced cupric salt ; and when a soln. is precipitated with caustic - 
lye furnishes a mixture of oxides, which M. Siewert regarded as CugOg, i.e. 2Cu2O.CuO.nH2O- 
M- Siewert also obtained a pale blue precipitate of what he regarded as Cu2O.2CuO.6H2O, 
by allowing an ammoniacal soln. of sodium cuprous chloride to stand for 12 hrs. 

Cuprous oxide in the form of ground scales is used in preparing some ceramic 
colours ; in making some galvanic haths ; and in making some anti-rust paints. 
A. Lionet 12 recommended it for purifying hydrogen. He says metallic copper 
removes all the impurities except hydrogen phosphide and silicide, and the hydro- 
carbons ; while cuprous oxide removes all hut hydrogen sihcide and the hydro* 
carbons ; and that cupric oxide removes all the hydrocarbons. 

Hydrated cuprous oxide, cuprous hydroxide. — The so-called hydrocuprite is 
hydrated Cu20(H20);t, and it is amorphous or colloidal. According to W. T. Schaller 
the supposed vanadium ochre from Lake Superior is really hydrocuprite. 
A. Brochet obtained hydrated cuprous oxide by the action of a normal soln. of 
chloric acid on copper. Many of the methods of preparation indicated above furnish 
hydrated amorphous orange-yellow cuprous oxide. For example, working with 
dll. soln. E. Bottger reduced freshly-precipitated cupric hydroxide with milk sugar ; 
T. Sandmeyer reduced a soln. of cupric sulphate with grape sugar in alkaline soln ; 

E. Miiller reduced cupric hydroxide suspended in alkali-lye with copper ; 

F. D. Ghattaway reduced an ammoniacal soln. of cupric hydroxide with phenyl- 
hydrazine — ^ferrous sulphate can be here used as reducing agent. A. Vogel reduced 
a soln. of cupric acetate with sulphurous acid. A neutral soln. of cupric sulphate 
can be reduced by ferrous sulphate and potassium fluoride. J. L. Proust treated a 
hydrochloric acid soln. of cuprous chloride with alkah-lve — E. Fremy used alkali 
carbonate ; and T. S. Hunt used boihng milk of lime. The reduction is best con- 
ducted in an atm. of hydrogen to prevent oxidation. N. A. E. Millon and 
A. Commaille found that yellow-hydrated cuprous oxide never contains less than 
4 per cent, of cupric oxide. F. Fischer, E. Miiller, E. Lorenz, and J. H, Gladstone 
and A. Tribe, also prepared hydrated cuprous oxide by electrolytic processes — e,g, 
E. Lorenz electrolyzed a soln. of potassium chloride constantly stirred with a 
rotating copper anode. 

C. Paal and co-workers prepared colloidal cuprous oxide as an intermediate 
product in the preparation of colloidal soln. of copper by the reducing action of 
alkali lysalhinate ; and by heating finely-powdered and dry colloidal cupric oxide 
to 150^-170^ in a stream of hydrogen. C. A. L. de Bruyn prepared the hydrosol 
with gelatine as a protective colloid. M. Groger also prepared colloidal cuprous 
oxide by reducing a soln. of sodium cuprous chloride with potassium sodium tartrate 
in the cold. P. Pascal made colloidal cuprous oxide by gradually adding a soln. of 
cupric sulphate to a soln. of alkali ferropyrophosphate. The precipitate first 
formed redissolves, forming a colloidal soln. A. Gutbier prepared a colloidal soln. 
by reducing ammoniacal cupric sulphate soln, with hydrazine ; and A. Lottermoser, 

* by reducing with stannous chloride. 

According to H. G. F. Schroder, the sp. gr. of the hydrate prepared by reducing 
cupric oxide with lactic a;cid is 3*368. E. Mitscherlich found that when heated to 
100°, J. L. Proust’s product holds most of its water, but it retains only 3 per cent, 
at 360°, and becomes orange-yellow ; at red-heat, the red oxide is formed. When 
hydrated cuprous hydroxide is exposed to air it gradually forms cupric hydroxide. 

Cuprous oxide or hydroxide may be regarded as the basic oxide of cuprous salts 
where copper is imivalent, Cu'. Cuprous oxide is decomposed by many acids — • 
sulphuric, phosphoric, dil. nitric, acetic, oxalic, and many other organic acids — - 
furnishing metallic copper, and a soln, of cupric oxide, and since the same oxide is 
oxidized by many other acids, comparatively few cuprous salts have been prepared. 
E. Fremy said that hydrated cuprous oxide prepared by J. L. Proust’s process, 
dissolves in even the weakest of acids, forming cuprous salts, and that if the cuprous 
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oxide is delirdrated, it loses its basic property and is decomposed by tbe same acids. 
Cuprous salts have been obtained by reducing cupric salts with copper and other 
reducing agents— P. Rohland used a methyl alcohol soln. of ferrous sulphate ; 
E Ebler used hydros}damine or hydrazine salts, etc. 

The cuprous salts are generaUy colourless, but some are yellow, others red. 
They are usually insoluble in water, but soluble in ammonia, pyridine, and hydro- 
chloric acid. They are readily oxidized to cupric salts by exposure to air while 
moist and by treatment with oxidizing agents. R. M. Caven and A. Hill studied 
the oidation of cuprous salts with nitric or hypochlorous acid, and with potassium 
permanganate. P. Sabatier proposed to detect nitrites from the violet coloration 
produced when a little cuprons oxide, or a small quantity of a cuprous salt, is added to 
a soln. containing a Httle nitrite dissolved in sulphuric acid. The colour disappears 
slowly on standing, rapidly on heating, or on dilution with water. Cuprous oxide is 
reduced to the metal by many reducing agents—^ide cupric oxide. Soln. of 
potassium or sodium hydroxides, carbonates or bicarbonates precipitate yellow 
cuprous hydroxide insoluble in excess. Aqua ammoiiia or amnioniuiii carbonate 
gives colourless soln. if air be excluded — ^if otherwise the soln. is blue alkalies pre- 
cipitate cuprous hydroxide from these soln., but barium carbonate was found by 
H. Rose to give no precipitate. Soln. of sodium phosphate give a yellow precipitate. 
A. Orlowsky found milk of sulphur precipitates the copper as cuprous sul]')hide, 
ammonium hydrosulphide acts similarly on neutral soln. ; the prcci])itate is in- 
soluble in excess. Potassium cyanide precipitates cuprous cyanide wdiich is soluble 
in excess, forming a soln. from which hydrogen sulphide, ammonium sulphide, or 
the alkali hydroxides give no precipitation. Potassium ferrocyanide gives a rose* 
coloured precipitate; and potassium ferricyanide a reddish-brown precipitate. 
According to F. Herrmann, ferric sulphide oxidizes acid soln. of the cuprous salts, 
but, according to H. R. Ellis and W. H. Collier, only by a prolonged boiling. Am- 
monium oxalate gives a bluish-white precipitate. A. Fonseca found with silver 
sulphide and cuprous chloride : Ag2S+2CuCi=CuCl3+Cu8-f-2Ag. Acetylene pre- 
cipitates acetylides from ammoniacal soln. of cuprous chloride ; and ammoniacal 
or acid soln. of cuprous chloride are good solvents for carbon monoxide. 
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§ 10. Cupric Oxide 

Black oxide of copper, cupric oxide, CuO, must have been known for a very long 
time, since it is formed when copper is heated in air. Blade copper, cuivre oxide noir, 
or Kupfersdiwa/rze is mentioned by the mineralogists near the ^nd of the eighteenth 
century — C. A. S. Hofimann,i L. A. Emmerling, J. F. L. Hausmann, etc. — and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century as occurring in nature, and it was classed with 
the red oxide of copper and iron oxide among the mineral oxides. J. G. Wallerius 
called it ochra cupri nigra; and J. C. Delametherie, oxide noir de cxiime. 
F. S. Beudant called it melaconise — ^from fteXa?, black ; and k6vi<s, dust — and this 
term was altered by J. D. Dana to melaconite ; E. F. Glocker called it chalJcomelan 
— XoXko^s, copper ; black — and, as others had done previously, he empha- 

sized the fact that it usually contained both manganese and iron oxides as 
impurities. G. Semmola named the black oxide found among the Vesuvian 
minerals, tenorite, in honour of the Italian botanist. Crj^stalline tenorite is rare — 
samples have been reported from Cornwall, Vesuvius, Keweenaw Point (Michigan). 
Amorphous or colloidal melaconite, Cu0(H20)„, is fairly common in the oxidized 
zone of a copper mine. It is considered to be either an adsorption compound 
or a solid soln. of cupric oxide and water, with silica, and often manganese dioxide 
as impurities. The so-called melanochalcite of G. A. Koenig ^ is a cupric silico- 
carbonate, and is considered by E, H. Kraus and W. F. Hunt to be a mechanical 
mixture of melaconite, tenorite, and chxysocolia. 

The preparation of cupric oxide from metallic copper. — Gupric oxide can be pre- 
pared by heating finely-^vided copper or cuprous oxide in air or oxygen. If the 
latter be not finely divided R. Hefelmann ^ found the reaction is not completed ; and 
analogous remarks apply to copper, for E. C. Stanford found but a 40 per cent, 
conversion after 12 hrs. heating in a muffle ; while P. Schiitzenberger found that 
the so-called allotropic copper powder pxidizes very rapidly in air to cupric oxide. 
According to W. M^er, pure oxygen acts more slowly than air, because it forms a 
protective film of a non-volatile oxide on the surface of the metal ; while E. Jordis 
and W, Rosenhaupt found that the oxidation of copper by oxygen commences at 
about 80° — with tin at 100°, and witb zinc at 150°. The fact that above 145° air 
attacks copper more energetically than does oxygen, and the more energetic action 
of moist than of dry oxygen is ascribed to the participation of oxidation products 
of nitrogen and water in the reaction. Progressive oxidation depends on the 
behaviour of the surface layer. An oxidizable surface may be the result of (a) the 
soln. of the oxygen in the metal as such or as an alloy of copper and oxygen ; (&) the 
difiusion of the oxygen through the layer of oxide which may dissolve the o^gen 
or be merely porous to it ; (c) the alternate formation of lower and higher oxides ; 
or id) the layer of oxide scaling ofi from the metal. The dissociation press, of cupric 
oxide and the formation of cuprous and cuprosocupric oxides have been discussed in 
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connection with the preparation of cuprous oxide. According to J . C. Richardson, 
copper hlings, dipping in dkali-lye, are oxidized to cupric oxide by exposure to air. 
V. Kohlschhtter and T. Goldschmidt found black microscopic plates were deposited 
on the edges of a copper cathode in oxygen. 

A. C, Becquerel converted ordinary cupric oxide into crystals by heating it to 
500°-550° ^vith four to six times its weight of potassium hydroxide ; washing the 
cold mass with water ; and separating the flocculent from the crystalline cupric 
oxide by levigation with water. 

The preparation of cupric oxide from cupric salts. — Cupric oxide is formed by 
heating the hydroxide to 100°, or by boiling it in water. Cupric oxide is forjned by 
the calcination of cupric nitrate, Cu(N 03 ) 2 . By soaking asbestos in a soln. of 
cupric nitrate, and afterwards igniting the mass ; or by soaking asbestos in a soln. 
of copper sulphate and afterwards treating the mass with dil. potash-lyo, washing, 
and igniting, U. Kreusler ^ obtained copper oxide-ashestos, used as a catalytic agent 
in gas analysis. 0. L. Erdmann and R. F. Marchand, and W. Plainpe have dis- 
cussed the preparation of a highly-purified cupric nitrate for this purpose. 
T, W. Richards also discussed the preparation of cupric oxide of a high degree of 
purity, and studied the contamination of the product with occluded gases. 

0. L. Erdmann and R. F. Marchand noticed that cupric oxide readily condenses 
air on its surface, and, according to P. Holland, the absorbed air is given of! when fche 
oxide is heated to redness. G. S. Johnson found cupric oxide absorbs carbon 
dioxide, and gives it up again on melting ; B. Frankland and H. E. Armstrong that 
cupric oxide absorbs both nitrogen and carbon dioxide ; T. HiJditch that red-hot 
cupric oxide occludes oxygen, but, according to P. Schiitzenberger, no peroxide is 
formed; J. L. W, Thudichum and C. T. Xingzett that in order to obtain cupric 
oxide wholly free from carbon dioxide, the oxide must be ignited in vacuo. 
A. Joannis noted that water is retained very tenaciously by cupric oxide, even at 
110° in vacuo, and it required 8 hrs. at 440° in vacuo to remove all the water from 


5 grms. of the oxide ; E. W. Morley that when cupric oxide is heated in vacuo it 
slowly gives off a gas ; and T. W. Richards that cupric oxide prepared from the 
nitrate contained 0*004 per cent, of occluded gas — mainly nitrogen ; and ho also 
showed that cupric oxide can absorb four or five times its own volume of nitrogen. 
Hence, the use of cupric oxide prepared from the nitrate is not recommended for^the 
determination of nitrogen in organic products. The wire form of cupric oxide pre- 
pared by oxidizing the metal is not open to this objection. T. W. Richards also 
showed that there is no appreciable amount of oxidized nitrogen or of water in 
copper oade that has been calcined at a red heat. According to A. Lionet, cold 
cupric 03dde absorbed the hydrogen compounds of arsenic, sulphur, phosphorus, 
sihcmi, antimony, selenium, and chlorine, but not hydrogen or the hydrocarbons. 

H. D. A. FiciniM described the preparation of cupric oxide by calcining the basic 
copper mtrate made by exposing a mixture of copper filings with twice its weight of 

^ converted into a basic nitrate. G. Rousseau 
? oA u prepared the ^de by heating basic copper nitrate with water 

for hrs. in a sealed tube. A. Vogel and C.' Reisehauer divided a neutral soln. of 
cupno mtrate mto ^o p^, treated one haH with ammonia until the precipitate 
]Mt revived, mxed the two parts together and boiled the soln. The imc- 
mpitated black oxide wm well washed with water. E. Erlenmeyer removed chlorine 
heatmg the oxide in a stream of water vapour; T Klobb 
obtmed ^stalhne cupric oxide by calcining cupric sulphate or bLio sulphate md 

oxiae. J. A. Morrell heated cupric sulphide with ammonium nitrate -ECO Stan- 

ooloioiog ;.I^e 8-. 

oxalate; Ji A. lieben mi A. EosrhSted a M T amimno- 

F. Z^nbo^i obtMn.d .rti&a 
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M. Prud’homme found tiiat cupric oxide is deposited when an alkaline soln. of cupric 
chromate has stood some time. The dark red crystals of cupric oxide prepared by 
J. W. Mallet by leaving a copper plate to stand in a soln, of the nitrate were probably 
basic cupric nitrate. 

The 'preparation of cupric oxide h'y electrolysis, — The black precipitate obtained 
on the copper anode during the electrolysis of dil. sulphuric acid, or of acidified cupric 
sulphate, is not cupric oxide as supposed by H. Bufi ^ and G. Plante, but, according to 
H. Meidinger, it is derived from the impurities in the metal, and, according to 

E. Wohlwfil, it contains some disintegrated copper. E. Muller prepared cupric 
oxide by the electrolysis of biV-sodium hydroxide for a long time with a copper 
(‘athode either at 12° with stirring, or at 80° without stirring. E. Miilier and 

F. Spitzer also electrolyzed a soln. of cupric hydroxide in 12-14A^-h[aOH with 
not too high a current density. W. D. Bancroft and G. H. Burrows electrolyzed a 
5 per cent. soln. of potassium chlorate between copper electrodes at 93° — the anode 
was small. Possibly cupric chlorate is first formed which is converted by alkali 
hydroxide and the copper anode into oxide. A part of the oxide is reduced by the 
hydrogen of the cathode. The subject has been investigated by M. Wildermann, 
C, Luckow, W. Borchers, A. Brochet, R. Kroupa, etc. 

The properties of cupric oxide. — Cupric oxide usually appears as a brownish- 
black powder which is jet black when hot, or else in brownish -black brittle scales or 
granules. The measurements of N. S. Maskelyne ® show that the crystals of Cornish 
melaconite are pseudomonoclinic and belong to the triclinio system ; they have 
the axial ratios aih : c=l‘4902 : 1 : 1*3604 with a==90° ; ^8=99° 32^ ; y=90°. 
E. Kalkowsky showed that these measurements agree with G. Jenzsch’s for Vesuvian 
tenorite. The X-radiogram has been studied by J. A. Hedvall ; and he concluded 
that all the different forms of the oxide — artificial and natural — have the same 
X-radiogram. The native oxide usually occurs in black or greyish-black earth. 

G. A. Kbnig reported a tetragonal modification of cupric oxide at Bisbee (Arizona), 
and it was called paramelaconite — the analysis agreed with CuO, 87*66 per cent. ; 
CuoO, 11*70, and Fe203, 0*64 per cent. The reported 7 values for the specific gravity 
of cupric oxide range from 6*130 of P. F. G. BouUay and J. F. Persoz to 6*451 of 

G. Jenzsch. W. Herapath gives 6*401 at 16*5°, and an analogous number was also 
obtained by J. F. Persoz. L. Playfair and J. P. Joule obtained 5*90 for the dried 
oxide, and 6*414 for the ignited oxide, C. F. Rammelsberg’‘s value for melaconite is 
5*952, and J. D. Whitney’s, 6*25. G. A, Xonig gives 5*833 for paramelaconite. 
The hardness of melaconite is between 3 and 4 ; G. A. Konig gives for paramelaconite 
a hardness of 5. According to F. Streintz, powdered cupric oxide is not united to a 
rod by a press, of 13,000 atm. 

L. Wohler and A. Foss ^ found the melting point to be 1064°. F. H. Smyth and 

H. S. Roberts foimd that cupric oxide alone does not melt without dissociation 
below 1233°, and that the eutectic temp, with cuprous oxide is 1082°^1080*2° and 
390 mm. ; they also found that from 900° up to the temp, at which no liquid phase 
appears — the eutectic temp. 1082° — the dissociation press., p^ of cupric "oxide, 
expressed in mm. of mercury, is log^o p= — 13216T— ^+12*35. The dissociation* 
press, of cupric oxide have been also measured by L. Wo^Ior and A. Foss, H. W. Foote 
and B. X. Smith, and J. Hagenacker — vide cuprous Oxide. WTien molten cupric 
oxide has cooled, it has a crystalline fracture. According to A. Gouy, a flame which 
reduces cupric oxide can retain that compound in the state of vapour. The flame of 
coal gas is coloured green when it has passed over cupric oxide at a dull red heat. 
The oxide also volatilizes in pottery ovens over 1000° ; L. Eisner also noticed that 
the oxide volatilizes in porcelain ovens, say, at 1400°. The oxide is partially decom- 
posed when the vap. press, of the oxide attains one-fifth of that of the atm. ; this 
occurs at a red heat ; the reaction is 4Cu0=2Cu20-|-02, and the porous mass re- 
oxidizes when cooled in air. H. Moissan found that the decomposition : 2CuO 
=2 Cu+ 02, occurs at 2500° in the electric arc. The equilibrium conditions in the 
dissociation : 4Cu0^2Cu20+02 have been discussed in connection with cuprous 
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oxide ; similar remarks apply to W. Stahl’s calculations of the dissociation pressures 
for both reactions between 500° and 2500°. H. le Chatelier says the quotient of the 
latent heat of dissociation by the absolute dissociation temp, is not constant. 

L. Wohler and A. Foss believed that cupric oxide forms solid soln. with the cuprous 
oxide produced in its dissociation, but F. H. Smyth and H. S. Roberts showed that 
this is probably not the case. L. Wohler and 0. Balz have discussed the dis- 
sociation of cupric oxide. F. E. Neumann gave 0*137 for the specific heat of the 
oxide ; H. V. Regnault, 0*1420 ; and H. Ropp, 0*128 ; the respective atomic heats 
are then 10*9, 11*3, and 10*2. A. Magnus found 0*1342 for the sp. ht. from 17° to 
100°, and 0*1537 between 17° and 537°, J. Thomsen’s value ^ for the heat of 
formation is (Cu, 0) 37*16 Cals. ; M. Berthelot’s, 42*0 Cals. ; and P. A. Favre and 
J. T. Silbermann’s, 43*77 Cals. ; A. Joannis gives 32*12 Cals, for the heat of formation 
from the sulphate ; 32*36 Cals, from the nitrate ; and M. Berthclot gives from the 
sulphide, 30*1 Cals. ; and from the selenide, 22*4 Cals. P. L. Dulong gives for 
(CusO, 0), 35 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, 33*51 Cals. ; and T. Andrews, 36*2 Cals. 
F. H. Smyth and H. S. Roberts calcrdate 60,568 cals, for the change 4CuO--$>2Cu2() 

and for the decrease in free energy 2*303RTlogiQ('p/760), or —60719 +43*604T. 

M. Berthelot and J. Thomsen respectively give for the heat of neutralization of 
iCu with sulphuric acid (one eq. in 4 litre), 9*2 and 9*4 Cals. ; hydrochloric acid, 
7*5 and 7*635 Cals. ; nitric acid, 7*5 and 7*625 Cals. ; and acetic acid, 6*2 and 6*59 
Cals. W. Ostwald has discussed the affinity of cupric oxide towards nitric and 
hydrochloric acids. J. Thomsen also found with chloric acid, (CuO, 2HC10saq.) 
15*91 Cals. ; hydrobromio acid, (CuO, 2HBraq.) 15*27 Cals. ; and ethyl hvdro- 
sulphuric acid, (CuO, 2(C2H5)HS04aq.) 15*2 Cals. P. Sabatier gave (CuO, 2HClaq ) 
16*4 Cals.; (CuO, 2HBraq.) 16*1 Cals.; (CuO, 2HN03aq.) 1G*2 Cals. ; and (CuO 
H2S04aq.) 19*2 Cals. 

e Stefan, and A. Schleiermaoker have studied the radiation 

of heat by cupric oxide. With respect to the work of the former, H. Kayser says 
es ut nicht dn dnziges d&r gefundenen Resultate nclitig, F. Paschen gives for the 
total radiation of cupric oxide at different temp. : 
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373 ® 

i*23 


473 ® 

3*62 


573 ® 

8-71 


073 ® 

18-1 


773 ® 

Ul 


973 ® 

97*5 


1173 ® 

22-8 


1373^' E. 
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not far from the corresponding values for carbon. 0. Vogel found that the spectrum 
m the o^ood-gas flame gives the characteristic green lines of copper. W. N. Hartley 
found that m i^e oxyhy^ogen blowpipe flame, cupric oxide gives a fine ban^ 
^ctrum with Wo hnes of the metal. L. de Boisbaudran studied the fluorescence 

eirths ?,ndy H^t^d P. Lenard, cupriferous sulphides of the alkaline 

earths. E. L. JTicob ^d D. T. Wilber observed no signs of flame phosphorescence 
with cupric oxide. A. Eundt found the*mean index of refraction for forms of cupric 
omde for the red ray to he 2'63, for the white, 2‘84 and for the blue 3’lf? THa 

hility is about 4 - VI is paramagnetic ; the magnetic suscepti- 

+3-6xl0-‘ O^B T-h^iV fo Gr- Cheneveau, 

Mid 1810 for the dielectric constant. F S Smith 

P»P^om of oppric Orid. to femrikdi’iXS 
• E. Thomson noted the orientation of finely divided particles of 

B W, Gray.’STSpeaW by 0. J. Lodge, 

it iln^rmu^^ETwTL"^? “ f ^°“-®°fductor of electricity, but 

O.C., and found : of f^ed rods of cupnc oxide 1-006 X 1-994 xO-2179 


^istanoe 64«00 74660 

Coaduotivily 3-38xl0~» 2-92 x 10- 


886 * 

6930 , 96'2 

3 07X10-* 2-26x10- 


618 ® 733 ® 044 » 

5-87 1-460 ^9( 

•• 0-03711 0-1497 lai; 


1038 “ 

0-021 
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Fo sign of electrolysis was here observed at ordinary temp., but at 700°, electro- 
lysis can be detected. K. Badeker gave 400 absolute units for the metallic con- 
ductivity of cupric oxide (tbe value for copper is O'OOOOOIT). According to 
A. A. Sommerville, a column of oxide, 1 cm. diam. and 10 cms. long, has a resistance 
of 10^ ohms at 395° if it has been twice heated, and at 290° if once heated. The 
resistance at the m.p. is 35 ohms. The resistance of cupric oxide after melting is 
greater at all temp. T. W. Case found that exposure to light had no measurable 
effect on the conductivity of tenorite. According to P. Pritzsch, the addition of the 
oxides of magnesium, zinc, cadmium, aluminium, or bismuth raises the conductivity 
of cupric oxide, while it is lowered by lead oxide. According to J. Perrin, cupric 
oxide is electrically neutral in aq. soln., positive in acid and negative in alkaline 
liquids ; and, according to Gr. C. Schmidt, the electrodes of cupric oxide in sodium 
hydroxide gradually become more positive. A-Ccording to E. A. Byrnes, the e.m.f. 

Qf cupric oxide against copper in molten sodium hydroxide at 3*60° is 0’20"-0*25 
volt. B. van der Ven has also studied the e.m.f. of cells with cupric oxide. 
G. C. Schmidt and M. Wildermann studied the effect of illumination on tbe 
potential of electrodes in sodium hydroxide. A. Coehn and Y. Osaka found 1A8 
volts are necessary for the development of oxygen at an anode of cupric oxide 
against a standard hydrogen cathode. 

Cupric oxide is h^^groscopic, so much so that W. Miiller-Erzbach suggested the 
absorbed water is chemically united with the oxide ; the hygroscopieity is less when 
the oxide has been calcined to a high temp., and this the more the higher the temp, 
of calcination ; C. P. Cross 12 says that the oxide prepared by heating copper in oxygen 
is not hygroscopic even in an atm. sat. with water vapour, while the oxide prepared 
by precipitation or by calcining the nitrate is hygroscopic. Cupric oxide is insoluble 
in water. The oxide prepared at a low temp. quicHy dissolves in dil. acids, but the 
oxide which has been calcined at a high temp, dissolves very slowly even in hot 
cone, acids. A. Joannis says the oxide dissolves quickly m a mixture of am- 
monium iodide and hydrochloric acid. Cupric oxide is readily reduced by gently 
heating it in a current of hydrogen. During the reduction, the mass sometimes 
becomes incandescent. J. J. Berzelius noticed that the action seems to begin at a 
definite temp., which is lower the lower the temp, at which the oxide has previously 
been calcined. Thus, W. Miiller-Erzbach found that the oxide prepared by drying 
the hydroxide at 300° is reduced at 135° ; if the oxide has been pre-heated to a 
higher temp., reduction occurs at 140° ; the oxide prepared by the direct oxidation 
of the metal is reduced at 193°, and that prepared from the nitrate is reduced at 
205°. C. R. A. Wright a"d Jl P. Luff found that precipitated cupric oxide washed 
-and dried at lk)° showed no signs of reduction at 83°, but at 87°-90° reduction 
could be detected ; with a sample prepared by ignition, no action could be detected 
up to 170°, but at 176° reduction was appreciable. P. Glaser gives 150° for the 
temp, at which reduction begins with oxide prepared from the nitrate ; and 199° 
for powdered cupric oxide prepared by direct oxidation. The reaction has also 
been studied by A. Osann, and by S. Hauser. According to R. N. Pease and 
H. S. Taylor, the reduction of copper oxide by hydrogen is autocatalytio, metallic 
copper being the catalyst. The reaction takes place at the copper-copper oxide 
interface. The presence of water vapour retard the formation of the copper 
nuclei but does not interfere with the subsequent action at the interface ; oxygen 
has the reverse action. For the adsorption of gases— -hydrogen, etc.— m’de .sMpm. 
The reduction also occurs about the cathode from which electrolytic hydrogen is 
beinv evolved ; A. Lob also found that the reduction occurs in potassium cyanide 
soln. of cupric salts with an alternating current. 

According to H. Moissan,i3 fluorine does not react in the cold with cupric oxide, 
but when red hot, a black substance is produced which is assumed to be cupric 
ooMj fluoride. For the solubility of the oxide in hydrofluoric acid, vide cupric fluoride. 
M. G. Levi and M. Voghera obtained cupric chloride and chlorine when cupric oxide 
is heated to 300° in a stream of air and hydrogen chloride, the cupric chloride then 
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forms an ox}^cliloride. L. Santi says ammonium chloride calcined with cupric oxide 
forms cuprous chloride coloured hrown by a little cupric chloride. According to 
W. D. Bancroft, hypochlorites are decomposed by cupric oxide, and E. Oettel has 
shown that the yield of hypochlorites in the electrolysis of soln. of calcium chloride 
is diminished by this agent. W. 0. de Coninck and L. Arzaher stated that when a 
mixture of cupric oxide and ammonium chloride is pounded in a mortar, or strongly 
compressed, some cupric chloride is formed and ammonia evolved ; while with 
ammonium bromides an unstable ammoniacal copper ox}^bromide is formed which is 
soluble in dh. ammonia, and gradually loses ammonia, forming a green hydrated 
copper oxybromide mixed with a little bromide. According to G. Deniges, oxygen 
is formed when bromine drops into sodium hydroxide in the presence of cupric oxide. 
Liquid hydrogen iodide was found by R. 8. Norris and E. G. Cottrel to produce 
cupric iodide, CuL2. B. Szilard has shown that iodine is liberated when cupric 
oxide is added to a soln. of cupric nitrate and potassium iodide. Cuj^ric oxide 
also stimulates the decomposition of potassium chlorate — q.v . ; according to 
C. R. A.’ Wright and A. P. Lufi, some chlorine is formed at the same time. 

According to M. Jordan, if cupric oxide be heated with an excess of sulphur, 
cupric sulphide and a trace of the sulphate are formed ; with the cupric oxide in 
excess, the products are cuprous oxide and cupric sulphate — ^in the former case 
much sulphur dioxide is produced, and in the latter case very Httle. If the temp, 
be near the decomposition point of the sulphate, the reaction is symbolized : 
7 GuO+S=CuS 04+3 Cu 20. When heated with sulphur in a stream of hydrogen, 
H. Rose and K. Kliiss found aU the cupric oxide is converted into cuprous sulphide. 
When cupric oxide is triturated with sulphur and water, and heated in a closed 


vessel to 100°, J. B. Senderens noted that blue crystals of cupric sulphate are 
formed. G. Keppeler obtained a quantitative reduction of cupric oxide by sulphur 
dioxide at 450° : 3Cu0+S02=CuS04+Cu20. H. Brieglieb showed that the 
cupric oxide may he employed as a contact catalyst for accelerating the union of 
sulphur dioxide and oxygen in the formation of sulphur trioxide for sulphuric acid, 
and several patents have been taken in this connection. It might also be added 
that M. Traube, W. A. Bone and R. V. Wheeler, J. Ejutwig and A. Dernoncourt, 
0. D. Brindley, and E. Eschbaum have drawn attention to the use of cupric oxide 
m stimulating the oxidizing action of oxygen. Ammonium monosulphide, accord- 
ing to K. Heumann, forms cuprous sulpMde with some cupric sulphide and yellow 
ammonium sulphide; the alkali or ammonium polysulphides were found by 
E. Priwoznik to form salts of the type MgCugSy ; H. Debus says thiosulphates 
are formed. H, B. Baker found that dry sulphur trioxide has no action on dry 
cupric oxide. W. Spring found that sodium hydrosulphate, NaHS04, reacts 
energetically when ground with copper oxide in an agate mortar. 

When axnmonia is passed over heated copper oxide, nitrogen gas is obtained— 
q,v» and this is one of the recognized methods of preparing that gas in the labora- 
to^. 8. Hauser rs foimd the reduction commences between 265°'-308°. H. N. Warren 
^ ^ cupric oxide be warm, a green powdered copper nitride is formed 
which detonates at a more elevated temp. E. de Lassone, and J. L. Proust noted 
the ^lubmiy of cupnc oxide in aqua ammonia, a series of cupric ammino-oxides 
has been reportod-— g-.v. According to_E. Murmann, the dissolution takes place 
1 oxide has been calcined, and if ammonium salts are present, 

the ^olvent action is much greater. According to L. Maumen4, cupric oxide is 
soluble m aqua ammoma only if ammonium salts be present. According to 
J. L. Prous^the oxide dissolves in a hot soln. of ammonium chloride, and 

<^^oride and the addition of much water or alcohol 
from the soln. L. Juman found the oxide 
n <3^ hot soln. of ammomum sulphate or ammonium sulphite; and 

dissolves in a soln. of ammonium 
hrs a^d cupric oxide or a basic carbonate is precipitated by 
. bodmg the soln.; while mne precipitates the copper from the mhx. T Lance 
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has studied the solubility of cupric oxide in various amines ; V. Dessaignes in 
benzamide ; R. Piria in acid amides ; E. Fischer in polypeptides ; and K. Kraut 
in piperidine acetate. According to A. Cahouxs, it is not soluble in piperidine. 
J. li. Proust said that oils dissolve cupric oxide forming a green soln. Soln. 
of the ammonium salts when boiled with precipitated cupric oxide give green 
soln. and form a basic cupric salt. P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens say that 
nitric oxide below 500'' has no action. C. A. L. de Bruyn found hydrazine to 
react vigorously with cupric oxide ; and, according to A. Thum, the same is also 
the case with hydroxylamine — the cupric oxide is reduced in both cases. F. Haber 
found the reaction to proceed more quicMy in the presence of alkah-h^e. E. Francke 
found the speed of the reduction is reduced by lowering the temjD. *With phosphorus 
and water, W. J. J. Le Venier obtained red copper ; copper phosphide and phosphate 
are formed. A. Michaelis found that when cupric oxide is heated to 160° in a 
sealed tube with phosphorus trichlorides cupric phosphate and chloride, cuprous 
chloride, and phosphorus oxychloride are formed ; and A. Gautiei reported that 
some of the Ipwer oxides of phosphorus are quickly oxidized by cuprous oxide. 

Copper oxide is reduced to the metallic state by gentle ignition with carbon. 
According to C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luif,i 6 freshly precipitated and dried cupric 
oxide is'reduced by sugar charcoal at 390°, cupric oxide from the nitrate at 430°, and 
that made by roasting copper, at 440°. J. Garnier, and A. C. Becquerel followed the 
course of the reduction by noting the changes in the resistance of an electric current 
passing through the mixture. F. O. Doeltz and C. A. Graumann say that cupric 
oxide is reduced by carbon at 700°. I. L. Bell said that the reduction by carbon 
monoxide is incomplete at the temp, of melting zinc. W. Spring adds that if the 
temp, of reduction he below the m.p. of copper, the metal will he obtained in a 
finely powdered condition. C. R. A. Wright, A. P. Lufi, and E. H. Rennie reported 
that as in the case of hydrogen the higher the pre-heating of the cupric oxide, the 
higher the temp, required for the reduction with carbon monoxide to begin. Thus, 
the reduction begins at 60° with precipitated cupric oxide, washed, and dried at 
130°, and the action is well marked at 68 ° ; with ignited cupric nitrate the action 
begins at 125° and is well marked at 133° ; and with roasted copper, the action 
begins at 146° and is well marked at 150°. S. Hauser found the reduction begins 
about 265°. B. D. Campbell found that with a given sample of cupric oxide, the 
reduction with hydrogen began at 175°~180° ; with carbon monoxide, at 100°-105° ; 
with acetylene, at 315°-325° ; with propylene, at 270°~280° ; and with 
btitylene, at 320°--340°. E. Jager found methane begins its action at a red heat. 
F, C. Phipps says that the hydrocarbons can he completely oxidized by hot 
cupric oxide ; and L. Pfaundier adds that if coal gas be used for the reduction, 
as indicated by A. Osann, the reduced copper will be contaminated with carbon 
and adsorbed hydrogen, J. N. Pring noted the reduction of cupric oxide by 
aluminium carbidOs and B. Neumann and O. Frohlich by calcium carbide. 
A. Gautier says that the vapour of carbon disulphide does not form cupric 
oxysulphide, CuOS. F. A. Gooch and de F. Baldwin says that acetylene acts on 
cupric oxide like it does on cuprous oxide. K., Andrlik and H. Hranicka, and 
W. Bruhns noted the reduction of cupric oxide with methyl alcohol ; A. Geurout 
with ether ; F. Bullnheimer with glycerol ; L. Hunton, with sugar ; A. Kling, 
acetal ; O. Loew, petroleum ether ; T. Weyl, formic acid ; P. Woog, toluene ; 
L. Maumene, naphthalene ; etc. 

G. Lunge, and W. 0. Zeise have studied the removal of sulphur from rock oils 
and petroleum by . distillation with cupric oxide. According to H. N. Warren, 
when cupric oxide is heated with silicon it forms a sikeide or metallic copper ; 
and O. Ruff and K. Albert says that silicochloroform, SiHCls, exerts a reducing 
action. Accor<^g to C. H. Burgess and A. Holt,i 7 cupric oxide is not soluble in 
fused boric oxide, B 2 O 3 , but it is soluble if one of the alkali bases be present — 
lithium, sodium, potassium, caesium, or rubidium. E. Dufau says that alumina 
and magnesia are coloured reddish-brown by cupric oxide. The silicates 
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are coloured blue by cupric oxide, and pottery glazes are usually coloured green 
cupric oxide. According to H. Scbwarz, an old blue Venetian glass contained 1-32 
per cent, of cupric oxide. Tbe green coloiu' imparted to glass by copper oxide was 
known to the ancients and to the later alchemists ; advantage was taken of this 
property to make artificial emeralds. Thus, the pseudo-Basil Valentine says “ the 
emerald contains sulphur veneris.” There is a delicate relation between the various 
constituents of a pottery glaze which enables the copper turquoise blue to be 
obtained. Old Persian-blue tiles have the turquoise-blue glaze. With less than 
one per cent, of cupric oxide and a reducing atm. copper colours glazes red. This 
colour is shown on the Chinese swng de hceuf and rouge jiamhe glazes. The colour 
is probably produced by colloidal copper. An oxidizing atm., says G. Ranter 
favours the development of green and blue copper coloiirs. ’ 

pupric oxide is reduced to metallic copper when heated with potassium or 
sodium at temp, below their m.p. The reaction proceeds with vivid incandescence, 
C. V inkier found the reduction of heated cupric oxide by admixed magnesium 
is accompanied by incandescence and a detonation. H. Moissan found boron 
exerts a vigorous reducing action. E. Beckmann found calcium is a vigorous 
reducing ^ent ; F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt say calcium hydride also acts 
energetically. Copper reduces cupric to cuprous oxide. 

11 1 .^°/^’^- j W. P. 0. de Coninck have studied the action of 

a^ah hvihoxides. A. Volker showed that cupric oxide is slightly soluble in a soln 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide. A 70 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide 
takes up copper m the proportion Cu : NaOH, and the blue hquid does not deposit 
copper oxide when diluted with 3 or 4 vols. of water. The oxide also dissolves in 
fused alkah hydromdes to which it imparts a blue colour, and the product is soluble 
m a httle cold water. According to J. A. HedvaU and W. von Zweigbergk, cupric 
qn}? catalyticaUy with an optimum temp^ of 600° 

^Imof sdts of the alkahes, alkalme earths, and magnesium were found by 
M. Ost not to attack pure cupric oxide. According to J. A. HedvaU and cn 
workers, they found that potassium chloride could not be used as a flux in the 
fusion of cupric oxide with aluminium oxide on account of a reaction taking 
*^u chloride and copper aluminate. When cupric oxide 

quantities to a mxture of potassium and sodium chlorides’ at 
So/ ^.1 confanued for one and a half hours, cuprous oxdde Is 

formed E^'c^^TicMiorTf*^' cupric chloride is 

• j -u says a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate 

V and just decolorized with, nitric acid is not altered 

precipitated M passes into soln., and stannic oxide is 

T S CrCm Si* •<! 

Olid.. A. W mW tut iTtaM 'Em irS 

cuprous and ferric oxides Gin et O^de and cupric oxide form 

to oxide from a soln. of hask ferric sulphlteat precipitates 

when cupric oxide is fusfi,! C. J. B. Karsteh found that 

formed. 



the alkali arsenate and cu^^Se^ hydroxide givJ 

carbonates or with calcium hvdroxidG’ <ioes not occur with the alkali 

is reduced to cuprous oxide and half’diRH anunoma, half the cupric oxide 

M. Prud’homme fomd i ^ r " blue soln. 

aucaane soln. of the alkah chromate di^lve eiiprio 
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oxide, and wEen boiled, deposit cuprous oxide, leaving the alkali chromate in soln. 
According to a patent by the Chemische Eabriken Eillwarder, cupric oxide 
acts as a catalytic agent in oxidizing chrome iron ore or chroDnate during its 
fusion in alkali hydroxides. 

According to M. von Nenckij^o commercial cupric oxide may contain lime ; 
according to P. Drawe, cuprous oxide, and, according to H. Violette, selenium as 
well as the usual impimties associated with copper. The property possessed by 
cupric oxide of imparting the necessary oxygen for the combustion of hydrocarbons, 
and many other organic compounds, has led to its being used extensi\'ely in organic 
and gas analysis. It is also used for colouring glasses, glazes, and enamels green, 
red, or blue, as previously indicated. A contact process for sulphuric acid is based 
on the stimulating action of cupric oxide — alone or in conjunction with chrome 
iron ore or ferric oxide — on the union of sulphur dioxide and ox^^gen. It has been 
used by E. Fischer as depolarizer for the cathode in the electrolysis of alkali, 
chlorides. There are several patents for its use in this connection. F. de Lalande 
and G. Chaperon, P. Schoop, C. Grimm, etc., have discussed the use of copper 
oxide as positive electrode in primary and secondary cells. A. Lionet says the 
precipitated oxide dried at 100° removes arsine from hydrogen, and also, according 
to H. Reckleben and G. Lockemann, hydrogen sulphide. E. ITel patented its use 
for removing silicon from aluminium. 

Cupric oxide forms with acids a series of stable cupric salts^ for cupric oxide 
is generally readily soluble in the acids. Cupric oxide is a stronger base than 
cuprous oxide. The anhydrous cupric salts are usually white, a few, e.g. cupric 
chloride, are brown. The salts of the volatile acids lose their acids when calcined. 
The salts are usually readily soluble in water, and their soln. redden litmus owing 
to hydrolysis. L. Moser found that the cupric salts are not oxidized by ozone ; 
but they are readily reduced by hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide, and the metals. 
For example, J. B. Senderens, S. Kern, and D. Yitali found that soln. could be 
reduced with the precipitation of copper by many metals, but the amoiint of metal 
dissolved is rarely eq. to the amoimt of copper precipitated. 
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§ 11. The Hydrated and Colloidal Cupric Oxides 


A. Lottermoser i prepared a cupric oxide sol by oxidation of a colloidal soln. 
of copper in air. T. Svedberg obtained a colloidal solution of cupric oxide by 
sparking the solid under isobutyl alcohol. H. Ley and F. Werner obtained a 
colloidal soln. of cupric oxide by allowing a dil. aq. soln. of copper succinimide to 
stand for some days ; the colour changes slowly from dark-green to yellowish- 
brown and finally dark brown. C. Paal and W. Leuze prepared the colloids by 
their process with sodium protalbinate or lysalbinate. Y. Kohlschiitter and 
J. L. Tiischer prepared cupric oxide dispersed in a gaseous medium by making 
the metal one electrode of an electric arc and oxidizing the vapour. 


C. F. Cross 2 found that cupric oxide prepared by the ignition of the nitrate when exposed 
to an atm, sat. with moisture takes up from 2 to 4 per cent, approximating SCuO.HaO, 
whereas thie oxide prepared by igniting the metal in oxygen takes up no water and is per. 
manently anhydrous. The hydrate prepared by precipitation from the sulphate and drying 
at 100°, had a composition corresponding with 4CuO.HaO. This product was thought 
to rehydrate ^er saltum, forming in 24 hrs. CuO-HgO ; in 48 hrs. 2Cu0.3H20 ; and then 
approximated slowly to the limit CUO. 2 H 2 O. E. Kubenovitch also reported this latter 
hydrate by precipitating cupric sulphate with potassium hydroxide and washing the 
product imtil the water is removed. E. Fr4my, and W. Spring and M. Lucion obtained 
similar results, B. Kosmann regards this product as having the constitution HCu(OH)a. 
A. Mailhe prepared a similar product to the 4Cu0.H.,0, that is, Cu(OH)2.3CuO, or 
OaiO^{0'R)zB.ridQB^\.QdLtetmcuprictTioxydihydroxi(ie, obtained by C. F. Cross ; and P. Sabatier 
claimed to have obtained TCuO-HgO by dehydrating 2 CUO.H 2 O, in the cold or at 100°. 

According to M. SchafiEner, the dark brown product obtained when freshly precipitated 
cupric hydroxide is heated under its own mother liquid, or heated with water, or exposed 
to direct sunlight, has the composition : eCuO.HaO. E. MuUer and F. Spitzer obtained 
the same product by electrical endosmose. F. Mawrow also claimed to have made this 
same product by suspending cupric hydroxide in 16*7 times its weight of potash-lye of 
sp.gr. 1*4 passing chlorine into the Hquid, at 50°-60°, or at a boding temp., until the 
colour no Wer ohanges. The product is dried over sulphuric acid. M. Scdiaffner says 
that the dark brown pulverulent mass does not lose its water at 130° ; and H. Rose that 
from 1 to 2*3 per cent remaii^ when it is heated to 200° or 300°. According to E. Harms, 
^ really SCuO.HgO, and, according to B. Francke, it is partially 
reduced to CuOH by hy^oxylamine. There is little more than the analysis to show that 
th^ products are individuals, and it is extremely probable that most or all of them are 
of oupno oxide mth absorbed water. Simdar remarks apply to tlio product 
obtomed by^ Joannis byboi^ a,mmomacal cupric soln., and to the black products 

platinum or iron anodes during the electrolysis 
of soln. of copper salts m alkali-lye, or of Fekling’s soln. 

Cupric h3^oade, Cu(OH) 2 , or CuO.H^O.-A blue coUoidal hydrated form of 
cupnc oade is formed by adding a slight excess of dil. potassium hydroxide to a 
® “ -repeatedly and rapidly washed with large quantities 

^ T ^^e mass is coUe^d on a 

A ^ each TOslung The operation should not occupy more than an 

iaSin/ precipitate stiU retains some alkaU after the 

^ i avoid the formation of basic salts, A. OgUaloro said that it 

The hydrate is liable to 
even duru^ washmg, owing to the formation of cupric oxide. Hence 

jen^TMS^aferiirLwr^“’ » thiek, bright blue 

a iHumiS r*^®?^a-re for two hours, still contains 

arge.quantity (^Omols.)of water of absorption.” It retains its colour under 
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water at the ordinary temp, for several days, whether in the dark or in sunlight, 
but in hot water, unlike the crystalline variety, undergoes gradual modification, 
the colour changing to green. When exposed at the ordinary temp, to an artificially 
dried atm., it loses water unfcil its vap. press, is equal to that of the aq. vapour in 
the atm., and when the press, is zero, the composition approaches the limit CUO.H 2 O. 
This last molecule of water is only partially eliminated at 100° ; the second, although 
not so tenaciously attached, is more firmly combined than the others, the number 
of which varies, as before stated, with the press. With the elimination of -water, 
the compound becomes more stable, and like the crystalhne hydrate in character, 
whilst the ease with which the water is eliminated diminishes as time elapses. The 
dried substance absorbs a certain amount (4 mols.) of the 
water again, when exposed to a moist atm., the exact 
amoimt depending, as before, on the press, of the aq. I' 

vapour in the atm. Pig. 25 shows the isothermal hydra- | 

tion and dehydration curves (15°) for the water cone, of 
the solid in mols. of H 2 O per mol. of CuO, and the vap. | 

press, of the gas phase in mm, of mercury. According » 

to V. Kohlschiitter and J. L. Tiischer, the dehydration 
of copper hydroxide is due to an internal neutralization, < 
and is to be represented by the equations Cu(OH )2 ^ 

= CU-+20H' ; CUH 2 O 2 ^ Cu02"+2H' ; 2H-+20H' 

^2H20 ; and Cu02'‘+Cu"=2Cu0. It is, however, 

not simple Cu(OH )2 mols. that are involved in the 

7 h . \ 1 j! n -T 1 T • Dehydration Curves of 

reaction, but molecular complexes 01 colloidal dimensions, Hydrogel of Cupric 

so that the degree of dispersity, and hence the reactivity Oxide, 
of the complexes, varies with the conditions of formation. 

IST. G. Chatterji and IST. R. Dhar regard soln. of the so-called cupric hydroxide 
as a true peptized colloid, and not of chemical combination. 

Cupric hydroxide was prepared by J. Habermann and R. Ehrenfeld by the action 
of potassium hydroxide on basic cupric sulphate ; J. M. van Bemmelen used basing 
cupric nitrate ; W. Bonsdorfi used ammonium cupric sulphate or nitrate ; J. J. Ber- 
zehus, A. Bouzat, J. Lowe, E. M. P61igot, and J. M. van Bemmelen treated a feebly 
ammoniacal soln. of cupric oxide or carbonate with dil. potassium hydroxide. 
A. C. Becquerel obtained a growth of crystals of the hydroxide on a sheet of collodion 
or paper separating a soln. of cupric nitrate from a soln. of potassium hydroxide, 
potassium aluminate, or potassium silicate. The crystalline hydroxide, Cu(OH) 2 , 
is prepared by the slow action of dil. alkalies on various copper salts in the cold. 
The product is not afiected by alkalies or by heat, and may be boiled with water 
without undergoing any change. The assumption of this stable form is in some 
way connected with the action of the alkali, as the same phenomenon is observed 
with beryllia and alumina. A. Krefting obtained thread-like masses of cupric 
hydroxide by dipping copper in a soln. of potassium ferricyanide and sodium chloride 
•CO which one or two drops of sodium hydroxide have been added. The formation 
develops more quickly if copper be in contact with platinum. 

J. L. Proust obtained cupric hydroxide by shaking cupric carbonate with calcium 
hydroxide and water. J. M. BeU and W. C. Taber obtained cupric hydroxide by 
adding calcium hydroxide to a soln. of cupric sulphate. A. 0. Becquerel found 
limestone in a soln. of cupric nitrate is gradually covered with green basic nitrate, 
and when dipped into dil. potassium carbonate forms blue needles of ciipxic 
hydroxide. E. Julius used calcium carbonate. Q. de Bechi prepared the same 
compound by adding zinc or magnesium oxide or hydroxide to soln, of cupric 
salts ; C, Millberg used manganous hydroxide, E. 'M. Peligot obtained cupric 
hydroxide by the action of a large proportion of water or cupric amndno-nitrite 
on a^n ammoniacal soln. of cupric nitrate, J. M. van Bemmelen diluted with an 
. excess of water, the soln. obtained by exposing copper and ammonia to air. * 

F. Bullnheimer and E. Seitz added ammonia to a boiling soln. of cupric sulphate 
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until a blue precipitate was formed, and then added a soln. of aUcali hydroxide. 
T. Graham dialvzed the liquid obtained by adding potassium h^xlroxide to a sob. 
of cupric chloride and sugar, and obtained a green colloidal soln. ol cupric oxide. 
R. Ludwig mixed gum arabic and added an excess of alkali hydroxide, when a deep 
blue colloidal sob. of cupric hydroxide was formed. B. Szilard peptized cupric 
hydroxide by adding it to a boiling 2 per cent. soln. of thorium or uranyl nitrate. 
The resulting colloidal soln. was blue or green. E. Grimaux dialyzed Schweigger’s 
liquid and also decomposed it by five or six yolumes of water, or by small quantities 
of magnesium, calcium, or aluminium sulphate, acetic acid, or by beating it to 
40° or'sO®. In the latter case, the precipitate slowly dissolves on cooling. A soln. 
of native cupric oxide or carbonate in an aq. soln. of an amine ; or better, a mixture 
of amine and aqua ammonia, when heated, forms cupric hydroxide. If the oxides 
of zme, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, etc., are also in soln., the hydroxides are precijiitated 
consecutively as the temp, rises— for example, zinc hydroxide separates at 95°, 
cupric hydroxide at 100°, and silver hydroxide at a stiU higher temp. A. Gutbier 
obtained a yellow unstable hydrosol of cupric hydroxide by treating a very dil. 
neutral soln. of cupric sulphate with hydrazine hydrate. K. Elbs, and R. Lorenz 
prepared cupric hydroxide by electrolyzing a soln. of potassium nitrate or sodium 
sulphate with a rotating copper anode. 

The properties ot cupric hydroxide. — Cupric hydroxide prepared as just 
described appears as a blue hydrogel or in blue crystals — ^macro- or mici'o-scopic. 
It also forms coUoidal sols. The hydrogel dries to greenish-blue friable lumps, 
with a conchoidal fracture. According to H. G. E. Schroder, ^ the sp. gr. of a sample 
derived from the action of aqua ammonia on cupric sulphate is 3*368. The dry 
mass and the crystals are fairly stable at ordinary temp., but, as noted by 
C. L. Bexthollet, the hydrogel standing under water is more or less dehydrated, 
forming first a green, then a brown, and finally a black more or less hydrated oxide ; 
E. Harms says that the hydrogel can be heated over 100° without changes under 


liquids which exercise no chemical action on the product ; and M. Schaf nor says 
that the product dried over quicMime can he heated to over 100° without change. 
According to H. E. Schenck, copper oxide, precipitated together with alumina 
by a slight excess of sodium hydroxide from a soln. of copper and aluminium sul- 
phates, is light blue in colour after drying at 110°. On heating successively in a 
Bunsen flame and a blowpipe flame, the colour changes to light greyish-blue if the 
mixture does not contain more than 5 per cent, of copper oxide. With 10 per cent, 
of copper oxide the mixture shows signs of blackening in the blowpipe flame. 
H. B. Schenck believes that alumina stabilizes the blue oxide, and that the change 
from blue to black is due to an agglomeration of the particles. N. G. Chatterji 
and N. R. Dhar also found that blue cupric hydroxide is stabilized by the presence 
of a trace of undecomposed cupric salt. 

The dehydration under water is dependent (i) on the temp.-— W. Spring 
and M. Lucion found freshly precipitated hydrogel which had a composition corre- 
sponding with CUO. 2 H 2 O, formed the black product when kept at 15° for nine 
months ; at 30 , in 96 hrs. ; at 38°, in 38 hrs. ; and over 54°, a lower hydrate 
usually formed. As shown by J. L. Proust, the dehydration is also dependent 
(n) on the nature of the salts in the soln. — ^thus, D. Tommasi found the dehydration 
to occur m a 5 per cent. soln. of sodium carbonate at 50° ; 10 per cent. sobi. of 
potassium chloride at 71° ; 10 per cent. soln. sodium hydroxide at 74° ; water at 77° ; 
10 per cent. soln. of sodium acetate at 79° ; 10 per cent. soln. of sodium sulphate 
at ; one per cent soln. of sodium hydroxide at 83° ; 0*5 per cent. soln. of sodium 

soln. of potassium bromide or of potassium chlorate 
cent soln of potassium iodide at 86°. In the presence of calcium 
sulphate, and sugar, cupric hydrogel remains unchanged at 

formation of 

and M. Lucion say that the chlorides of the unit alent 
metals afieot the action m the same way, and nearly hah as slowly as chlorides 
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of tLe bivalent metals. C. Ocbsenius also found the sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
and manganese to act similarly. According to J. M. van Bemmelen, the blue 
hydrogel is stable towards alkalies and alkali salts, but it precipitates bromides 
and iodides almost completely as basic cuprous salts. The fresher the prepara- 
tion, the more vigorous the action. According to B. Kosmann, the ready dehy- 
dration of the hydrogel is connected with the low value of the heat of hydration. 
W. Spring and M. Lucion believe there is some relation between the dehydrating 
action of the alkalies and their osmotic press. J. L. Proust says that alcohol 
does not decompose the fresh or dried hydrate. 

According to J. L. Proust, A. Chlodneff, E. Fremy, and W. Spring and M. Lucion, 
the hydrate is soluble in alkali-lye — at 15°, the latter say that a mol. of the hydrate 
is soluble in a soln. with 37 mols. of potassium hydroxide, or 32 '5 of sodium 
hydroxide, and H. W. Fischer adds that the solubility of cupric hydroxide in soda- 
lye is less the more dil. the Ij^e and that the solubility is a:ffected but very slightly 
by sodium carbonate. According to E. Muller, an aq. soln. of sodium hydroxide, 
sp. gr. 1*315-1*370, or of potassium hydroxide, of sp. gr. 1*453-1*198, will just 
dissolve 0*78 grm. of cupric hydroxide per 100 c.c. The bright blue soln. does not 
give a precipitate when boiled directly, or when diluted. If a more dil. soln. of 
alkali be used to dissolve the cupric hydroxide, a soln. is obtained which is not 
stable when further diluted and boiled. The violet soln. obtained when cupric 
hydroxide is dissolved in 12iV-]SraOH, gives a brown precipitate on standing, and 
it dissolves when more alkali is added, forming a brown soln. E. MiiUer does not 
think the explanation is due to coEoids, but is rather due to the formation of a 
complex : Cu(0H)2+20H'=CuO2"+2H20. The constant A'=[CoH']"/[CcuOa*']5 
and is approximately constant for 6*09 to IS’bOiV’-lN'aOH. E. MuUer noted that 
after the soln, has stood a long time, it deposits the black oxide. N. G. Chatterji 
and IST. R. Dhar stated that cupric hydroxide is peptized by sodium hydroxide, and 
there is no evidence of chemical combination. According to E. Muller, when 
cupric oxide or hydroxide is shaken with cone. soln. of sodium hydroxide, the 
amount dissolved depends on the cone, of the alkali. The maximum solubility is 
reached at about 15*8iV-sodium hydroxide and is about 0*4 mol of copper per htre 
in the case of the hydroxide and 0*05 mol in the case of the black oxide. On 
increasing the cone, of the alkali, the solubihty suddenly falls in both cases to the 
same figure, and in ISiV'-soln. there is practically no copper in soln. In soln. of 
lower cone, than 151^, the stable solid phase is black cupric oxide, whilst with soln. 
of higher cone, it is sodium cuprite, which appears as a blue precipitate similar in 
appearance to cupric hydroxide, which, however, on warming the soln. in which it 
is produced and again allowing to cool, crystallizes. The crystals cannot he washed 
free from excess of alkali as they decompose into the black oxide in contact with 
an excess of water. 

C. Arnold found that freshly precipitated cupric hydroxide is soluble in a sat. 
soln. of potassium carbonate or hydrocarhonate. The hydrate was also found by 
H. W. Fischer to be soluble in soln. of sodium carbonate or hydrocarhonate. The 
solubility of cupric hydroxide in alkali-lye is augmented by the presence of many 
organic substances — e.g. G. Stadeler and W. Krause found tartaric acid very 
elective ; B. Coray, malic and citric acids ; J. Wolfi and W. Weith, salicylic acid ; 
E. Salkowsky, milk and grape sugar ; F. Hofmeister, glycerol, sar cosine, leucine, 
tyrosine, and glutaminio ao%d; J. Lowe, glycerol; Kalle & Co., albumenoids ; 
J. Rosenthal, starch ; A. Vogel and C. Reischauer, casein and soap. A. C. Bec- 
querel, E. P. Pehgot, J. Peschier, J. L, Lassaigne, and B. Hunton studied the 
efiect of sugar on the solubility in soln. of tbe hydroxides of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths. J. L. Lassaigne obtained a blue compound from a soln. containing sugar, 
cupric hydroxide, and potassium hydroxide. J. Rosenthal studied the effect of a 
magnetic field on the soln. containing cupric hydroxide and starch. E. Demoussy 
studied the compounds formed with starch and other carbohydrates. B, Moreau 
found cupric hydroxide soluble in a solution of ammonium persulphate* W. Bonsdorff 
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has studied the solubility of cupric hydroxide in aqua ammonia, and in soln. af 
the ammonium salts. He found : 

Ammonia . . 2*540 1*965 1*280 0*973 0*870 0*640 0*391A^ 

Grms. Cu per Utre . 6*26 6*28 4*13 3*36 3*08 2*35 2*04 

and A. Seyewetz and P. Trawitz found that when the soln. is boiled, nitrogen is 
evolved and cupric sulphate and ammonium hydrosulphate are formed. J. Tiitt- 
schefE obtained a basic salt by boiling cupric hydroxide with soln. of ammonium 
salts ; H. von Helmolt obtained a double salt. M. Prud'homme studied the 
increased solubility of cupric hydroxide in alkali-lye, and in aqua ammonia in 
the presence of chromic salts. P. Jannasch and W. Cohen found cupric 
hydroxide to be soluble in hydroxjdamine, and, according to A. Thum, and 
E. Francke, the hydrox}damine is slowly and incompletely oxidized in the cold, 
and the action is less energetic in the presence of potassium hydroxide. G. von Knorre 
and K. Arndt say some nitrous and nitric oxides are developed ; F. Field, in cold 
soln. of sodium thiosulphate — on warming the soln. some of the solute is prcci])itated * 
H, Grossmann found cupric hydroxide is soluble in alkali cyanide, and C. F. von 
Reichenbach, in creasote. 

Cupric hydroxide is readily soluble in acids. Carbon dioxide was found by 
P. N. Raikow5 not to act on cupric hydroxide, but some of the colloidal forms were 
found by E. M. Peligot to absorb carbon dioxide from the air. G. Carrara and 
G. B. Vespignani say that cupric hydroxide is more feebly basic than magnesium 
hydroxide, But stronger than the hydroxides of zinc, cadmium, iron, or aluininium. 
According to A. Recoura, and P. Sabatier, it forms basic double salts with the 
metal sulphates. ^ L. Mailhe says the hydroxide dissolves in soln. of most of the 
metal salts, forming basic salts which are usually amorphous ; most of these so- 
called basic salts are possibly solid soln. D. Tommasi found a little sodium hydroxide 
is formed w^n cupric hydroxide is treated with a soln. of sodium carbonate or sodium 
and M. Lucion found that when cupric hydroxide is agitated 
with a soln. of potassium bromide at 25°, some potassium hydroxide, KoO.,H«0 
u formed, and that this then decomposes with the evolution of oxTgen! 
J, M. van Be^elen found the hydrogel does not decompose a 10 per cent, soln 
U to 45° ; and a 10 per cent. soln. of potassium iodide 

decomposed at 30 , and more so at 46°. A. Lcvol found that ferrous 
Vdroxides, and E. Braun that a neutral soln. 

^ ferric sulphate and cuprous hydroxide as a yellowish- 
nrLiStateTs^htai rf ® tot soln. of ferrous sulphate is used, a black' 

L iiSicated undpr tb" V'froHde is reduced by many organic substances 

found preparation of cupnc oxide and hydroxide. R. Herth 

B M KetiedlTapJ^f r desulphurizes thiourea in ammoniacal soln., and 
WM fomdW T f desulphurizing crude petroleum. Hydrogen peroxide 
An ^ give a yellowish-red product-— probably a i^roxide 

tom sob.?Li^m SXt^ "" T dt B ? ferrocyanide even 

gives a precipitate ^dd^of gaiw 
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§12. Higher Copper Oxides 

Anhydrotis copper dioxide, Cu02, is not known, but L. J, Thenard i pre* 
pared what is regarded as monohydrated copper dioxide, CUO 2 .H 2 O, by shaking 
cupric hydroxide with an excess of a very dil. alkaline soln, of hydrogen 
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perosdde at 0°, wasbing the product with cold water, and drying it in vacuo by 
press, between filter paper. G. Kriiss worked with cone, hydrogen peroxide at 6° ; 
and W. Schniid believed that a trace of a ferrous salt is necessary for the oxidation, 
but G. Kxuss showed that the ferrous hydroxide or salt accelerates the oxidation, 
which proceeds in its absence if the cupric hydroxide be finely divided. 
T. B. Osborne noted that when a small proportion of hydrogen peroxide is used, 
the blue hydrogel becomes green, and, with increasing proportions of hydrogen 
peroxide, the green colour changes to yellowish-green, yellow, and brown. The 
proportions CuO : 0 in the differently coloured products are : 

Grass-green. YelloTnsh- Yellow Yellow. Yellowish- Brown Brown. 

green, (green tinge). brown. (yellow tinge). 

Cu0:0 15-2 to 12*7 :1 7 5:1 6*14:1 3 1:1 1*66:1 1*48:1 1*2:1 


The products indicated on the left of this table are presumably mixtures of reddish- 
brown CUO 2 .H 2 O with blue hydroxide Cu(OH) 2 . L. Moser prepared the hydrated 
dioxide by the action of hydrogen peroxide in neutral soln., and washing the 
product many times by decantation with ice-cold water until the washings were 
free from hydrogen peroxide by the titanium sulphate test ; the product was then 
washed with alcohol, then with ether, and dried in vacuo. The last traces of ether 
were retained very tenaciously. C. Weltzien prepared the same compound by 
adding hydrogen peroxide to a soln, of cupric tetrammino-sulphate ; L. J. Thenard, 
cupric nitrate ; and A, Gawalowsky, basic cupric sulphate. D. Vitali obtained 
a brownish-black precipitate by adding bromine to a soln. of a cupric salt. 
A. Piccini adds that a true peroxide cannot be obtained by the action of chlorine 
or bromine on alkaline soln. of cupric salts, and L. Moser found that oxygen is 
developed during the reaction and the washed product had CuO : 0=73 to 79 : 1 ; 
and with cupric hydroxide suspended in water, gave a product with CuO : 0=64 
to 95 : 1. Hence he added that probably a higher oxide is formed as a primary 
product which rapidly decomposes. 

W. Schmid obtained a similar product by shaking cupric sulphate with recently 
precipitated manganese hydrated dioxide, or lead dioxide, but L. Moser says 
manganese or lead perosde forms no copper dioxide mider these conditions; 
nor could L. Moser make the dioxide by the action of chlorine or bromine in 
alkaline soln., although there is evidence of the formation of an unstable dioxide ; 
ozone was found to have no action on cupric salts ; and persulphates in alkaline 
soln. did not oxidize cupric hydroxide (mc?e infra). B. C. Brodie obtained a 
higher peroxide by adding sodium peroxide to an excess of a cupric salt soln., but 
L, Moser found the cupric dioxide could not he isolated because of its rapid 
catalytic decomposition in alkaline soln. 6. Eriiss considers that B. C. Brodie’s 
product was a mixture of cupric hydroxide and dioxide, and he obtained the 
hydrated dioxide by the action of octohydrated sodium peroxide on |Ar-CuS 04 
soln. cooled by ice-water. L. Moser obtained copper dioxide by the action of 
ozone on cupric hydroxide in the presence of soda-lye — the product decomposed 
i^ediately into oxygen and cupric oxide. E. Bamberger suggested the brownish- 
black precipitate obtained by adding alkali to a soln. of cupric sulphate, in the 
presence of Caro’s reagent, is a hydrate of cupric dioxide. ’ • 

^alyses by L. J. Thenard, G, Eriiss, 0. Weltzien and L. Swiontkowsky indicate 
that the brown or brownish-black microcrystalline mass has in the limiting case a 
composirion ^oire^ond^ with CuO^.H^O; G. Eriiss represents the formula 
gr^hically : HO.^.O.OH. The green or greenish-brown products are probably 
miirtures of cupric hydroxide with hydrated cupric dioxide. The product obtained 
by the action of hydrogen peroxide on cupric hydroxide always shows a defiiciency 
o perom c oxygen which is due either to the instability of the cupric peroxide or 

f ° mther no precipitation occuis when soln. of 

cupnc salts, alkahne soh., or ai^omacal soln. are treated, or else the precipitate is 
rapidly decomposed. J. Aldndge and M. P. Applebey found that when a soln. of 
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sodium cupric carbonate, in a sat. soin. of sodium carbonate or bydrocarbonate, is 
treated with hydrogen peroxide, a yellowish-brown peroxide is immediately formed 
and most of the copper is removed from the soln. The product contains more 
oxygen than corresponds with copper sesquioxide, but never reaches that required 
for copper dioxide. This is due to the decomposition of the dioxide in the presence 
of the alkaline soln. 

The product has no taste, and is without action on litmus ; when dry, it is 
fairly stable, but less stable when moist — ^L. J. Thenard’s sample was completely 
decomposed after keeping 12 hrs. at ordinary temperatures ; boiling water decom- 
posed it immediately. The decomposition is accelerated by the presence of cone, 
alkali-lye. The dioxide was found by L. J. Thenard to be decomposed below 100° 
into ox}’gen and cupric oxide ; G. Kriiss found that the samples he prepared did 
not change colour at 170° in 10 hrs., hut at 180° decomposed to cupric oxide ; 

L. Moser found that specimens with a trace of ether may decompose explosively 
when heated. The compound is insoluble in water ; readily solulDle in dal. acids, 
forming cupric salts and hydrogen peroxide, and the evolution of a little oxygen. 
With cone, hydrochloric acid oxygen and chlorine are given off ; and with dil. 
hydrochloric acid, in the presence of copper, gold, or mercury, C. Weltzien obtained 
very little oxygen, but there was formed respectively cupric, auric, or mercurous 
chloride. L. Moser found that with finely-divided platinum oxygen is evolved ; 
a soln. of potassium permanganate is decolorized ; and it acts catalytically on a 
neutral or alkaline soln. of hydrogen peroxide. L. Moser concluded that the 
chemical behaviour of cupric dioxide resembles that of a true peroxide, although 
it may be readily a compound of cupric hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide. 

Copper sesquioxide, or cupric anhydride, CugOg. — This compound is not 
known in the free state. M. Klriiger noticed that when chlorine is passed into 
alkali-lye in which cupric hydroxide is suspended, gas is evolved, and the soin. 
reddens owing to the formation of a higher oxide of copper. Such an oxide, how- 
ever, has not been isolated from these products. E. Muller and F. Spitzer,^ L. Moser, 
and P. Mawrow, working at low temp., succeeded in separating cupric hydroxide 
from the red soln. A trace of active oxygen was present, and this L. Moser 
regarded as a sign that the primarily formed dioxide has been almost completely 
decomposed. J. Aldridge and M, P. Applebey said that the pink colour is produced 
by the formation of permanganates by traces of manganese present as impurity in 
the soln. By treating cupric hydroxide with potassium hypochlorite, E. Fremy noted 
the formation of a brown soln. which, on dilution, gave off oxygen and deposited 
cupric oxide. B. Muller also obtained the same product by the action of alkali, 
hypochlorites or hypobromites on cupric hydroxide ; during the reaction the colour 
changes from sky-blue to a greyish-blue, a brownisb-blue, and a bluish-black ; if 
the soln. is very strongly alkaline, the colour becomes carmine red, violet, and 
finally brownish-black. W. Crum, and also M. ELriiger, treated cupric nitrate with 
bleaching powder. The oxygen evolved by the product corresponded with that 
required hy the equation : 2 Cu 203 = 4 Cu 0 + 02 . The carmine-red precipitate 

wMch gradually becomes rose-coloured is assumed by W. Crum to be calcixim 
cuprate, CaCu 204 , the calcium salt of cupric acid, H 2 CU 2 O 4 , which has the con- 
stitutional formula, HO.Cu.O.Cu.O.OH. The evidence available is not sufficient 
to establish the formula with any degree of certainty. M. Elriiger prepared barium 
cuprate, BaCu 204 , in a similar manner ; and T, B. Osborne made some observations 
on the cuprates of the alkaline earths. J. Aldridge and M. P. Applebey said that 
the compounds with the alkaline earths are chemical individuals, and not, like 

M. Kriiger^s alkali compoimds, mixtxixes with impurities. 

The rose-red coloured liquid obtained by E. Fremy during the dissolution of 
brass {low in zinc) in nitric acid is supposed to contain a higher oxide of copper. 
6 . Kriiss dissolved cupric oxide in molten potassium hydroxide ; when the mass 
is dissolved in water at 18°, a blue liquid is obtained wMcb deposits a mixture oi 
what is thought to be cupric oxide and a yellow higher oxide. The liquid is 
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stable on boiling, but is decolorized by shaking it with the oxides of copper or lead, 
but not zinc or mercury oxide ; soln. of salts of the alkaline earths, magnesium, 
aluminium, chromium, iron, cobalt, or nickel. G. Kriiss obtained a similar product 
as a yellow precipitate by working at 0®. The same product was obtained by 
usii^ alkali chlorides in place of the alkali hydroxide. G. N. Antonoff and 
B. V. Malysheff found that when copper or copper oxide is dissolved in melted 
potassium hydroxide above 360°, the resulting cake, when dissolved in water and 
neutralized, decolorizes permanganate solution. The soln., however, gives no 
reaction for peroxides, and continues to decolorize permanganate when a current 
of hydrogen is passed through it. This decolorizing action is due to the presence 
of cuprous oxide, CU 2 O, formed by the dissociation of cupric oxide above 360°. 

When potassium or hydrogen peroxide is added to the soln. of copper oxide in 
potash, a red colom is first produced which vanishes quickly ; then a yellow pre- 
cipitate separates, which also redissolves, quickly reproducing the original blue 
soln., which now contains no trace of either peroxide or cuprous oxide. The yellow 
precipitate is copper dioxide, CuOs-H^O, or CuO.HgOg, its production being a 
first stage in the decomposition of the peroxide by copper oxide. This reaction 
is vigorous only in alkaline soln. Commercial potash contains some peroxide, 
and whilst, when acting on iron, the latter is converted into ferrous oxide, at the 
expense probably of the water present in the potash, the action on copper and also 
on silver is due to the presence of these peroxides. 

Contrary to the statement of L. Moser (vide swpra)^ 6. Scagliarini and G. Torelli 
found that the action of potassimn persulphate on cupric hydroxide in presence of 
barium hydroxide at temp, obtained by cooling with ice and salt results in various 
changes m the colour of the soln. and in the deposition of a tenuous amaranth-red 
precipitete, which may be purified by repeated washing with ice-water by decanta- 
The compound thus obtained yields oxygen when treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the amount of oxygen is in agreement with the formula CuoOo : it o^dizes 
hydrocMoric acid with liberation of chlorine, oxidizes ammonia in the cold with 
production of mtrogen, nitrous acid, and traces of nitric acid, decolorizes per- 
mnpna^, and decomposes potassium iodide with liberation of iodine in quantity 

proportion of copper present. Since it 
tU yield hydrogen peroxide when treated with di]. acid, the compound lacks 

named product ha^ be4 obWd 

an alfcaJine soln., with a coLer^nrf« ^ electrolytic oxidation of telluric acid in 
AgjO.SAgjOj.gXeOj *eil^roargmtate has also been obtained, 


in the slow decomimqitinTi sesqmoade is possibly an intermediate product 
the for wiatinii of Ahwhor ^®y®^ obtained indications of 

Mid sir Tie nrodoct ^ anmoniaoal cupric eulphate with water 

E. Muller and T? thought to be the sesqmoxide. According to 

eleetrolyringwitha copper ^odT^Aa^^w- ^ coloured film is obtained by 

12 to iS^OH, 3ed by a^freSiL^ cathode m a porous ceU, a soln. 
than O'l amp. per sq cm * current density less 

Phloric acidJormingSrine - it oxidizes hydro- 

to aldehyde. A. 0. Becquerel and B oxidizes alcohol 

the higher copper oxides duri^ the elSyS formation of 
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§ 13. Capric Ammino-oxides 

L. Matimene ^ says that it is very doubtful if a definite compound of ammonia 
and cupric oxide has been prepared, although R. Kane claimed that when aqua 
ammonia, not in excess, is added to a soln. of cupric chloride, a blue precipitate 
resembling hydrated cupric oxide is obtained. This precipitate is said to be easy 
.to wash, and not to lose ammonia on drying ; it undergoes no change at 149°, 
but at a somewhat higher temp., it decomposes with a slight hissing noise, 
yielding nitrogen, ammonia, water, and a red mixture of copper and cuprous 
oxide. No chlorine appeared in the analysis which agreed with the formula : 
3CuO.4NH8.6H2O, that is, hexahydrated trieupric tetrammino-oxide. From their 
study of the soln. obtained by digesting freshly precipitated cupric hydroxide in 
aq. ammonia, H. M. Dawson and J. Mc&ae believe that a dissociating compound, 
cujprio diammino-oxide, CUO.2NH3, or cupric diammino-hydroxide, Cu(OH)2.2NH3, 
is formed, which ionizes, forming Cu(NH3)2** and OH'-ions, i.e. Cu(OH)2-j“2NH3 
;f^Cu(NH 3)2’‘+(OH)2". The work of W. Bonsdorff on the electrical conductivity of 
soln. of cupric hydroxide in aq. ammonia points in the same direction when only a 
small excess of ammonia is present ; but with a large excess of ammonia, the complex 
is probably Cu(OH)2.4NH3, cupric tetrammino-Iiydroxide. F. J. Malaguti 
and M. Sarzeau claim to have obtained large azure-blue deliquescent needles of 
tetrabydrated cupric tetrammino-oxide, CuO.4NH3.4H2O, by cooling the mother 
liquid obtained in the preparation of cupric amm ino-chromate . The crystals are 
said to he decomposed by water, and by exposure to air ; and when heated, to give 
off water and ammonia, and leave a residue of copper. 

From his study of the heat of neutralization, W. Bonsdorff estimates cupric 
ammino-oxide to be a stronger base than either of its components, and to be weaker 
than silver or cadmium oxides, but stronger than zinc oxide. A. Bouzat found that 
it displaces -ammonia from its salts, it precipitates calcium oxide*, and enters into 
competition with potassium hydroxide for the acids. For the heat of formation 
in soln. containing two mols. of ammonia per litre, CuO (precipitated) -I-28NH3 
(in soln.)==CuO, 28NH3 (in 14 litres of soln.) 4*3 Cals. ; and the heat of neutraliza- 
tion of CUO.28NH3 in 14 litres of soln. with two mols. of acid in 4 litres, is 35 '5 Cals, 
for sulphuric acid; 32*1 Cals, for hydrochloric acid; 31*8 Cals, for nitric acid; 
and 30*0 Cals, for acetic acid. Variations in the cone, of the ammonia or of the 
soln. have veiy little influence on the heat of neutralization. 
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An azure-blue soln. of euprio ammino-oxide is formed by exposing the so In, 
of cuprous ammino-oxide to air, tie colourless soln. then becomes blue as recorded 
by T. 0. Bergman 2 in the eighteenth century. The same soln. was made by 
E. M. Peligot, E. Schweizer, and others by exposing copper filings to the action 
of aq. ammonia and air. J. J. M. A. Vermeesch has described a continuous 
process. An ammoniacal soln. of cupric oxide is often called Schweizer’s 
reagent, or Sehweizer’s liquid ; a soln. of copper hydroxide in alkah-lye has 
many similar properties which were studied by W. Traube. According to 
C. F. Schonbein, some ammonium nitrite, and, according to P. J. Malaguti and 
M. Sarzeau, some ammonium nitrate is always formed at the same time ; while 
M. Berthelot noted that oxygen is absorbed by the soln. Several patents have 
been obtained for the process — e.g. Societe Anonyme de Bruxelles, E Bronnert 
M. Fremery, and J. Urban, C. L. and A. Schaffer, etc. The same soln. is obtained 
by treating cupric oxide or hydroxide with aq. ammonia. J. J. Berzelius says that 
if all acids, even carbonic acid, be excluded, the aq. ammonia dissolves scarcelv 
a trace of the anhydrous oxide, but if a drop of a soln. of an ammonium salt be 
present cupric oxide is copiously dissolved. E. Schweizer found the soln is pro- 
moted by adding some ammonium chloride to the aq. ammonia, and H. Kopp found 
that platimc chloride acts in the same way. The liquid no doubt contains one or 
more c^ric ammino-oxides. W. Bonsdorff’s investigation on the electrical con- 
ductivity agrees with the assumption that the liquid contains a complex with 
ammoma and copper m the molecular proportion i : 1, and A. Hantzsch and 

spectral photometer likewise indicates 
thty the non-isolated base has the composition [CufNHoiJfOH).,. M. Prud’homme 
obtained the Hue liqmd by treating copper with ammonium nitrate in the presence 
of aq. ammonia ; and H. M. Dawson and J. McCrae by using cupric oxide oSrite 
pth aq ammoma and air, and they add that ordinaj^ oup?ic Sde 
dissolved more easily than the oxide obtamed by precipitation. W^Bonsdorff 

S S J less readiiy than t£ 

fresh and moist hydroxide. A. Froment patented the use of aq. ammoXs^ 

fet nfeZr- f ^ “when 

a soln. of potassium hydroxfde hk^'QP ° e^pne hydroxide is deposited ; 

is needed L ZpredSSti^ compound, and more 

liquid. According to A Bouzat ftiP^n + ^ excess of ammonia in Schweizer’s 
aW of eqSimt anmonium hydroxides attain 

liquid with potassium hydroade Islack cn^^^ ra^cle ; on boiling the 

the copper was found bv A Voffol */% u opde m precipitated. Almost all 
o^de treatiT'slLJrW^^S^^^^^ -prous 


N. W. Fischer, P&pW 

along with a compound of ammom'a metallic copper, 

hei^, a little copp« ploSr Oppe^’ 

precipitates the copper^ imperfectlv • precipitaty the copper ; iron 

little copper; and precinitateJ cadmium precipitate very 

i<ure Bom., out there is a slow precipitation of copper if 
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ammonitim (wc sodium chloride, or potassium nitrate or sulphate, be present. A 
large excess of ammonia prevents the precipitation. According to M. Prud^homme, 
ijidigo soln. are bleached by Schweizer’s liquid. G. Rosset found it to be deoxidized 
when used as depolarizer in a galvanic cell, and to be reoxidized by exposure to air. 
When electrolyzed it also gives metallic copper. C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson 
found that if a copper plate be dipped in the ammoniacal soln., and connected 
electrically with a platinum plate, a current of from 0*5 to 0*6 volt is obtained ; 
the voltage is higher if spongy platinum be used, and also higher the greater the 
cone, of the ammonia. W. Traube and A. Biltz found that ammonium nitrite is 
formed during electrolysis. C. E. Guignet found that sugar soln. do not precipitate 
the copper and that starch and inuline abstract cupric oxide from the soln. 

E. Schweizer showed that unlike eau celeste — a soln. of cupric sulphate in an 
excess of ammonia — the liquid dissolves cellulose at ordinary temp, without the 
development of heat. The action has been studied by E. M. Peligot, C. Cramer, 
O. L. Erdmann, M. Payen, A. Haller, W. Minajelf, E. Eremy, J. Schlossberger, 
W. Massot, H. Baubigny, E. Grandmougin, etc. ; and it has been the subject of 
numerous patents — ^by J. P. Bemberg, H. Pauly, E. Krusche, etc. The addition 
of acids, sugar, or gum re-precipitate the cellulose. E. Winterstein found that 
E. Schweizer’s liquid dissolves animal cellulose — e.g, tunicine ; G. Biittner and 
J. Neuman, C. G. Schwalbe, that it dissolves hydrocellulose — but E. Bronnert 
said not so ; W. von Bonge that it dissolves nitrocellulose ; C. Cramer, inuline 
and gum arabic ; 0. Popp, inuloid ; and A. Helbronner and E. A. Vallee, 
osseine. J. Schlossberger said that it does not dissolve gun-cotton ; E. Eremy, 
nor paracellulose, vasculose, fibrine, and cutine ; E. A. Fliickiger and 0. Ober- 
meier, nor Irish moss ; W. Meigen and A. Spreng, nor yeast-ceUulose. E. Thiele 
obtained soln, of cupric oxide in alkylamines — e,g. methylamine — ^which dissolved 
cellulose. 
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§ 14* Copper Fluorides 


According to H. Moissan,i fluorine gas acts on copper at a dark red teat forming 
white clouds of cupric fluoride, but anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, according to 
C. Poulenc, has scarcely any action on the metal There are two definite fluorides 
—cuprous fluoride, CuF, and cupric fluoride, CuF 2 * 

Cuprous fluoride, CuF.— J. J. Berzelius (1824)2 prepared a compound which 
he regarded as cuprous fluoride by the action of an excess of aq. hydrofluoric acid 
on cuprous hydroxide ; the very sparingly soluble salt was rapidly washed with 
alcohol, pressed, and dried. C. Poulenc (1892), and F. Mauro (1892) were unable to 
make cuprous fluoride by this process, for they obtained metallic copper and a soln. 
of cupric fluoride which does not reduce potassium permanganate ; they therefore 
consider that 3. J. Berzelius’ product was nothing but cupric fluoride and the metal : 
2 Cu0H+2HF=2H20+Cu+CuF 2. F. Mauro could not obtain this salt by passing 
a stream of hydrogen fluoride and carbon dioxide over heated cuprous oxide ; nor 
did A. G. Betts make it by the action of copper on cupric fluoride. C. Poulenc, 
however, prepared cuprous fluoride by the action of hydrogen fluoride on cuprous 
chloride heated to dull redness ; the action is complete only when the temp, is 
between 1100^ and 1200°, and near the volatilization temp, of cuprous fluoride. 
The same compoimd is obtained by heating anhydrous cupric fluoride to 600° in 
a stream of hydrogen fluoride, and then raising the temp, between 1100° and 1200° 
towards the end of the operation. 

Cuprous fluoride forms a ruby-red crystalline mass which, according to 
T. Carneliey, melts at 908° ; and, according to C. Poulenc, sublimes between 1100° 
and 1200° to a dusty red powder. Cuprous fluoride is stable in dry air, but in 
ordinary air, it is converted into cupric fluoride, and the mass acquires a blue 
colour ; the conversion is much more rapid in contact with water, in which men- 
struum, says C. Poulenc, cuprous fluoride js insoluble. Cuprous fluoride is insoluble 
in alcohol at 90° ; it is insoluble in hydrofluoric acid ; but soluble in cone, hydro- 
chloric acid, and, according to C. Poulenc, unlike cuprous chloride under similar 
conditions, it is not precipitated when the soln. in boiling cone, hydrochloric acid 
is diluted. J. J. Berzelius says it is precipitated, but he was possibly dealing with 
a mixture containing some cuprous chloride, not fluoride. Cuprous fluoride is 
only slightly attacked by sulphuric acid, even when heated ; but nitric acid acts 
energetically with the evolution of nitrogen oxides. Heated in air, cuprous fluoride 
is converted into the oxide, and it is easily reduced by hydrogen at a red heat. 
At 4f^°, it forms cupric oxide, and hydrogen fluoride with water vapour ; cupric 
sulphide with hydrogen solphide ; and cuprous chloride with hydrogen chloride. 
When fused with alkali carbonates it is converted into alkali* fluoride and cupric 
oxide. 


Cupric fluoride, CuF 2 . — H. Moissan ^ made this salt by the action of fluorine 
on metalhc copper ; A. G. Betts, by the action of finely-divided copper on ferric 
fluoride ; C. Poulenc, by the action of hydrogen fluoride on cupric oxide at 400°, 
and by the action of hydrogen fluoride on dihydrated cupric fluoride, CUF 22 H 2 O, 
below 500 . ^ An amo:^hous powder is obtained by fusing dihydrated cupric fluoride 
ammoniuni fluoride at 260° in a stream of carbon dioxide to remove the excess 
of ammonium fluoride. powder readily becomes crystalline when heated in 
a stieatii of hydrogen fluoride to 600°. A. Pochettino found the order of activity 
to the effect with the cupric halides is Culg, 39 ; CuBxg, 32 ; CuCls, 

^ctri^lect ^ wicreasing stability k the order of decreasing photo- 


Cuprk fluoride forjm small white crystals which on exposure to moist air 
b^me blue owi^ to the absorption of water ; the crystals likewise become blue 
when pla^d m e^er or alcohol containing traces of water. The salt is soluble in 
water, and m hydroflupnc, hydrochloric, pr nitric acid ; with hot sulphuric acid it 
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forms cupric sulphate. When heated above 500®, cuprous ^uoride is formed ; 
the dissociation : 2CuF2^2CuF+F2, is not complete below 1100®, Cupric fluoride 
is completely converted into cupric osdde when heated in air to 300® ; and it is 
readily reduced by hydrogen ; water vapour converts the hot fluoride into hydroyen 
fluoride and cupric oxide ; sulphuric acid, into cupric sulphate ; and hydrogen 
chloride, into cupric chloride. J. Schroder found cupric fluoride to be soluble^ in 
pyridine ; A. ISTaumann, soluble in ethyl acetate ; and Gr. Gore, insoluble in liquid 
ammonia. N. G. Chatterji and K R. Dhar found that cupric fluoride is not 
peptized by sodium hydroxide soln. in the presence of glycerol or sugar. 

Dihydrated cupric fluoride, CUF2.2H2O.— Blue crystals of this salt were made 
by C. W. Scheele,^ by J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard, and by J. J. Berzelius 
by evaporating the blue soln. obtained by treating cupric oxide or carbonate with 
an excess of hydrofluoric acid. According to J. J. Berzelius : 

If the copper carbonate be treated with hydrofluoric acid, it will dissolve with effer- 
vescence, but a salt is soon precipitated as a heavy powder ; if the addition of carbonate 
be continued, the effervescence continues, and the salt already formed decomposes, 
especially if the mixture be warmed, and a pulverulent basic salt is produced. If the addi- 
tion of carbonate be discontinued before the basic salt is formed, and the soln. evaporated, 
a crystalline crust is formed. ... In this process, the excess of acid contained by the 
dissolved salt is given off. If the crystalline salt be covered with a small proportion of 
water, and allowed to stand at room temp, for a long time, a sat. soln. is obtained which 
deposits crystals of the same salt on evaporation ; but if the mixture is heated to the b.p. 
with a large proportion of water, the salt is decomposed, part dissolves in the liberated 
acid, and part remains undissolved as a basic salt. 

L. Balbiano obtained J. J. Berzelius’ dihydrated fluoride by treating tbe blue soln. 
with 95 per cent, alcohol ; washing the precipitated cry^als with hot alcohol ; 
and drying them over cone, sulphuric acid in vacuo. J. J. Berzelius’ analyses of 
the crystals correspond with CuF2-2H20. 

E. Bohm evaporated a cone. soln. of cupric oxide or carbonate in hydrofluoric 
acid, in vacuo over sulphuric acid, and obtained pale~blue monoclinic pleochioio 
crystals of hydrated cupric pentahydroheptafluoride, CuFg.SHF.SHgO, or, more 
probably CuF2.5lIF.6H2O. F. H, Edmister and H. C. Cooper preferred to make 
the fluoride with cupric hydroxide because it reacts faster than the carbonate. 
The soln. precipitates a basic salt on standing exposed to air, but the product 
redissolves in more acid. If the soln. be evaporated slowly, small irregular blue 
crystals are deposited, but if evaporated quickly, a clear crystalline crust. appears ; 
both products have the same composition — CUF2.2H2O. These crystals are 
sparingly soluble in water, and a white crust forms on the surface, but if dissolved 
in an excess of warm water, and evaporated, well-defined prismatic monoclinic 
crystals of hexahydrated cupric pentahydroheptafluoride, OuF2.5HF.6H2O, are 
formed. The refractive indices are a=l-395 ; j8=l*440 ; y=l"444 ; and the 
crystals are not isomorphous with those of the analogous salts of cobalt, nickel, 
and manganese. These crystals are very soluble in water and dil. acids ; they 
effloresce rapidly and lose hydrogen fluoride when exposed to air ; when heated, 
they lose water and hydrogen fluoride, and, as B. Bohm showed, are converted 
into oxides — ^it is assumed that hydrogen fluoride is lost first, and that the water 
of crystallization hydrolyzes the cupric fluoride. 

According to E. Peterson, the heat of neutralization, Cu(OH)2+2HF=20*17 
Cals. ; and in dil. soln., the heat of formation, Cu+5’2+^9-=CuF2aq.=89*6 CaJs. 

M. Berthelot found the heat of the displacement of chlorine by fluorine in soln. of 
cupric chloride to be 27T Cals. The blue crystals of dihydrated cupric fluoride 
pass into the oxyfluoride after standing some days. The crystals are very soluble , 
in water. A. Jager noticed the solubflity ie diminished by the addition of alkali 
fluorides. This is taken to prove the non-existence of complex fluorides. The 
aq. soln. is hydrolyzed, and a basic salt or an oxyfluoride is precipitated. 

The basic salt, prepared as described above by J. J. Berzelius, corresponded 
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with hydrated cupric 

Cu(OH)E. L-Bf f no attempted to ^ 

tioD of cupric sulphate ^-n*^ ^ a ’ oreenish-vhite precipitate of the 

potassium cupric ®nlplmte, Ko^C® 4 ^’-fT /qq \ “_|_hF 4 -Cu( 0 H)F. L. Balbiano 
^fluoride : 2KE+2CuS0,+H,0=CuK,(S^^^^^ CuW„. 6 H, 0 , above 

also made the same compound |. j^^^gges into cupric oxide. H. Moissan 

100 “. When this oxyfluonde is Seated in ^ iTe anhydroSs oxyfluorido, Cu.OE^ 
obtained a black mass of ^^de or^hate at a red heat. 

or CuO.CuE 2> hy the action of dnon anmino -fluoride were not successful, for 

L Balbiano’s attempts to make an ammmo nuoriuo wcic OJ- 9 NTT 

tetrammino-oxyfluonde, Cu20F2-^NH3.ll2U, r1„/^,■FT^F oNH so lonw as the 

be ;o — “5 
r^flutide When treated with ^alcohol ; or when the alcoholic soln. is heated to 

‘‘^°H °von Helmtlt s^'L^pJe^rSTEfluori^^ ammonium, 

notSsi^ and rSbSium. The Lit, CuF2.2NH,F.2H20, i.e . ^hydrated ammomum 
SSritetrafluoride. (NH4)2CuF4.2H20, was obtained as a blue crystalline powder 
bv^Se slow evaporation Lf a cone. soln. of ammomum fluoride almost sat. with 
freshly precipitated cupric hydroxide ; or eq. quantities of the two carbonates 
in a lar<^e ex(fess of hydrofluoric acid. The double salt is almost insoluble in water, 
and decomposes in contact with 'water mto an insoluble white powder and sduble 
ammonium fluoride. It does not appreciably attack glass, but, according to J Haas, 
it dissolves ferrosilicon, developing a gas-possibly H2SiFe-with f ^ 

copper ; it has but a slight action on 80 per cent, ferromaiiganese. The arrmomum 
cupntrifluoride, CuF2NH4F.2iH20, was made as a sparmgly soluble bluish-white 
powder by mixing eq, quantities of copper and ammonium carbonates in hydro- 
fluoric acid ; or copper carbonate in an acid soln. of ammonium fluoride , or y 
treating an acid soln. of cupric fluoride with ammonium carbonate or aq. ammonia. 
Potassium trifluorocuprate, CuPs KB or KCuFs, and rubidium tnfluorocuprate, 
Chii'2-Itfc®’ EbCiLFs, were similarly prepared. 
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§ 15. Copper Chlorides — Cuprous Chloride 

Id ids paper, Sur les muriates de cuivre verd et hla7ic (1804:), J. L. Proust ^ recog- 
nized two distinct forms of copper chloride, and these are the two typical chlorides 
of copper which, in to-day’s nomenclature, are called cuprous chloride, CuCl ; and 
cupric chloride, CuClo. Attempts have been made to establish the existence of 
two others — copper subchloride, CU 2 CI, and cuprosocupric chloride, CuCl.a'CiiCl 2 — 
but neither of these has been isolated in a pure state, and the evidence in both 
cases is somewhat dubious in the absence of a decisive test for a chemically homo- 
geneous individual. 

E. Wohlwill - claimed to have obtained indications of a copper subchloride of -unknown 
composition by the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid -with copper anodes. Whfen a soln. 
of cuprous chloride in a cone. soln. of sodium chloride is treated with an excess of aqua 
ammonia, and the filtrate is allowed to stand for some days, a pale blue precipitate free 
from ammonia is deposited, which when pressed and dried over sulphuric acid, is claimed 
by M. Siewert to have the composition 2CU2CI.CUCI2.IOH2O. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe 
also claim to have obtained indications of the formation of a subchloride by the action of 
a copper-silver or copper-platinum couple on a soln. of copper sulphate containing a 
chloride. 

Cuprous chloride was first made by Robert Boyle, ^ in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, by heating Venetian sublimate — ^mercuric chloride — ^with copper plates in 
a retort. He noticed the formation of mercury, and that the plates were covered 
with a white crust which on further heating melted to a brittle mass, which, said 
he, I can compare to nothing more fitly than a lump of good benjamin/’ and, 
again, to a “ metalline gum.” This product was later called Boyle’s resiwa cufri^ 
and cuprum gummatosum. In modern symbols, Boyle’s reaction is symbolized : 
HgCl2+2Cu=2CuCl+Hg, J. L. Proust prepared cuprous chloride by the action 
of stannous chloride on cupric chloride, and he called it tohite muriate of co^jper, 
and J. Davy called it cuprane in contrast with cupranea applied to cupric chloride 
in accord with a nomenclature suggested by H. Davy. 

Cuprous chloride occurs in Chile as the mineral nantohite, or na^itoquite, which 
is white or water-clear, and has a sp. gr. 3*93, and hardness 2'0-2'5. A. Lacroix ^ 
also found it in the fumaroles of Vesuvius in 1906. 

The preparation of cuprous chloride. — 1. By the chlorination, of copper or 
copper oxide. — Copper foil or finely-divided copper, obtained hy reducing the 
heated carbonate in a stream of hydrogen, burns in chlorine gas at ordinary temp., 
forming a mixture of cupric and cuprous chlorides — ^the former can be removed 
by washing the mass with water acidffied with a little sulphurous acid. According 
to H. Gautier and G. Charpy,^ liquid chlorine confined in a sealed tube along with 
a copper plate very slowly attacks metallic copper at 15®. Hydrogen chloride 
when dry does not act on copper at ordinary temp,, but, according to M. Eibalkin,® 
the reaction proceeds slowly at 92®, and fairly rapidly at 230°. There is a condition 
of equilibrium: 2Cu+2HC1^2CuCl+H2, at 230°, 93 per cent, of the hydrogen 
chloride is decomposed ; at 440°, 66 per cent. With hydrogen and cuprous chloride 
at 230°, about 5 per cent, of hydrogen chloride, is formed, and at 440°, about 
35 per cent. According to M. Berthelot, the reaction proceeds more quickly if 
oxygen be present. 

J. L. Proust 7 noticed that when a copper plate is immersed in hydrochloric 
acid, exposed to the air, it is soon covered with small white tetrahedral crystals of 
cuprous chloride. A. C. and A. E. Becquerel recommended sinking some charcoal 
with the copper in the acid. If hydrochloric acid be in contact with copper while 
exposed to air, the liquid becomes greenish-blue, and copper is gradually dissolved 
as cuprous chloride, and, according to W. Odling, hydrogen is formed. If an oxidizing 
agent — e.g. nitric acid, or potassium chlorate — -be present, copper is rapidly dissolved 
by cone, hydrochloric acid at The brown liquid first formed is soon 
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decolorized. On cooling tie soln., crystals of cuprous ciloride are deposited, and 
wien water is added to the soln. more cuprous chloride is precipitated. The 
precipitate can be washed by air-free water, or better, with water acidified with 
sulphurous acid. This process is recommended by S. Lupton.s Copper can also 
be chlorinated to cuprous chloride by treatment with a dil. soln. of ferric chloride 
or of potassium chromate in hydrochloric acid as recommended by H. V. Regnault. 
J. L. Proust, and E. Cheneyix made cuprous chloride by dissolving cuprous oxide 
in hydrochloric acid under conditions where access of air was prevented. H. Schwarz 
used a solution of sodium chloride in place of hydrochloric acid. K. Heumann 
added a mixture of cupric oxide with half its weight of zinc-dust, in small quantities 
at a time, to hydrochloric acid. If a mixture of cupric oxide and ammonium 
chloride be pounded together in a mortar, or if strongly compressed, W. 0. de Coninck 
and L. Arzalier found much cupric chloride is formed and ammonia evolved. 
W. Stahl converted cupric oxide or carbonate into a mixtiue of cupric and cuprous 
chlorides by treatment with a solution of ferrous chloride. C. E. Baker and 
A. W. Burwell prepared cuprous chloride by passing the vapour of sulphur chloride, 
SGi 2 j over heated cupric sulphide. 

2. By the reduction of cupric chloride , — ^As J. L. Proust ® showed in 1799, when 
cupric chloride is heated to redness in the absence of air, it loses half of its combined 
chlorine, and forms cuprous chloride. J. L. Proust removed the unconverted 
cupric chloride by washing with water. A dil. soln. of sulphurous acid is better ; 
thus, F . Wohler (1864) and M. Eosenfeld (1879) recommend the following procedure : 

A zmxed soln. of 20 grms. of cupric sulphate and 4^ grms. of potassium, sodium, or 
ammomum chloride in 300 c.c . of water is sat. with sulphur dioxide whm cuprous chloride is 
slowly deposited as a white ptecipitate — an excess of sulphur dioxide retards the precipitation 
so tiiat when the clear soln. is boiled to expel the excess of sulphur dioxide, a further quantity 
chloride ^ deposited. The salt is purified by first washing it with stilphurous , 
acid, then with glacial^ acetic acid, and finally drying it pressed between folds of filter 
paper, or porous tiles, m a warm place. 


Cuprous chloride cannot be washed with water without decomposition, for as soon 
^ the excess of acid^ is removed, a reaction : 8 CuCl+ 02 = 2 Cu 20 -l- 4 CuCL, begins 
m the presence of air, and this is rendered evident by the orange-red coloration 
indeed, the cuprous cMoride can be completely decomposed by this treatment. 
J. L Broust exposed a mixture of ether and a soln. of cupric chloride to sunlight ; 
a colourless hquid was obtained which by coohng or by treatment with water 
furnished cuprous chloride. Various reducing agents have been employed for 
reducing soln. of cupric to cuprous chloride—for example, J. Nickl^s used a soln. 
^p^sphorus m carbon Sulphide; P. Kulisch, phosphine; L. P. de St. allies, 

ra'aYXh^r.^AV' M. Eosenfeld, sulphurous acid 

K u liypoptosphite ; J. L. Proust, stannous chloride ; 

J b TT’ ° ; E. Vigouroux, and 

hv<?;l? powdered JUver ; A. Purgotti, 

chloride • J ^ Knhh ^echard, hydroxylamine 

or 5 £)^en’ I’ ^eciard, nitric oxide, 
Bugai^^mS^e frti liydrosulphide ; and E. Postel, 

J organre substances have been used. The more usual 

procS^^ io^oy^g is based on M. Grolir’s 

■>' ..,id (.p, 

mixture on a water-bath mxtfi the ’dark colour ^ copper turrungs, aoad warm the 

mto a vessel coataining two litres of cold ^appeared. Pour the clear liquid 

white cuprous cS^de which is precipitated is ^ ^ sulphurous acid. The 

w^ed with dil. sulphuric acid fl • sad mear^ of a suction filter and 
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Instead of using a soln. of cupric cliloride, an eq. mixture of say one mol. of cupric 
sulphate with two mols. of sodium chloride, can be employed as recommended 
by G. Denig^s, F. Wohler, etc. Potassium or ammonium chlorides can also be 
used in place of the sodium salt. 

CuproQupric chloride is said to b© present in the brown-coloured soln. formed when 
cupric chloride in acetone is allowed to stand ; when a hj^'drochloric acid sola, of cuprous 
chloride is oxidized ; when an aq. soln. of cupric chloride is reduced on or at the cathode ; 
when an aq. soln. of cupric chloride is electrolyzed. There is every sign that the alleged 
cuprocupric chloride is a mixture of the two chlorides. 

3. By the electrolysis of solutions of cb2:)j[>er chloride. — According to R. Bottger,i2 
during the electrolysis of a soln. of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid with copper 
anodes, small white crystals of cuprous chloride are deposited on the anode. By 
electrolyzing a soln. of cupric chloride, with a copper anode and platinum cathode, 
cuprous chloride is deposited on the latter, and copper is dissolved from the former ; 
if both electrodes are of platinum, cuprous chloride is deposited on the cathode, 
and chlorine is given ofE at the anode. 

The properties of cuprous chloride. — ^Hot soln. of cuprous chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid on cooling furnish small hexakis-tetrahedral crystals belongiog to the 
cubic system.13 R. W. G-. Wyckofi and E, Posnjak found that the X-radiograms 
correspond with the double face-centred cubic lattice of the zinc sulphide class 
with the sides of the cube 5*49 A., and the nearest distance of the atoms 2*32 A. 
L. Bourgeois made the crystals by passing sulphur dioxide into a soln. of cupric 
chloride ; A. 0. Becquerel, by the action of metallic copper on a soln. of sodium 
chloride ; and R. Bottger, by the electrolysis of soln. of copper chloride. The 
specific gravities which have been published range from L. Playfair and 
and J. P. Joule’s mean 3*53 to H. Schifi’s 3*70 for the artificial crystals, and 2*6777 
for the fused salt; R. W. G. Wyckofi and E. Posnjak gave 4*136 at 
P. Walden, and F. A. Henglein studied the mol. vol. of the cuprous halides. 

J. L. Proust noticed that cuprous chloride melts below a red heat, without 
decomposition, and T. Carnelley’s value for the melting point is 434° ± 4° ; 
K. Monkemeyer’s value is 419° ; G. Poma and G. Gabbi’s value, 415° ; C. Sandon- 
nini’s value, 422° ; and L. Graetz’s value, 440°. 0. Sandonnini finds that the thermal 
analysis of mixtures of cuprous and lithium chlorides — smelting respectively at 
602° and 422° — shows the existence of two species of mixed cryst^, with a gap of 
miscibility extending from 25 to 55 mols. per cent, of Cud. The fusion curve 
has a minimum rich in cuprous chloride, corresponding with 80 mols. per cent, of 
cuprous chloride. C. Sandonnini, P. de Cesaris, and G. Poma and G. Gahbi find 
that cuprous chloride forms a eutectic with sodium chloride at 314° with nearly 
75 mols. per cent, of cuprous bromide. With potassium chloride there are two 
arrests in the fusion curve with cuprous chloride — viz. 136° to 142° and 226° to 
236°. The former represents the eutectic temp, with just over 65 mols. per cent, 
of cuprous chloride ; and a compound CuC1.2E!Ci is formed which dissociates at 
226°“-236°. With rubidium chloride, there are three arrests in the fusion curve : 
(i) a eutectic at 150° ; (ii) one corresponding with the dissociation of the compound 
2RbC1.3CuCl at 190° ; and (iii) one corresponding with the breaking down of the 
compound 2RbGl.CuGl at 250°. T. Camelley and W. C. Williams’ value for the 
boil^ point is 954°-1054°. It has long been known that in melting copper con- 
taining chlorine the fumes evolved may interfere with the charging, or drive 
workmen from the building. The fiue-dust from furnaces melting copper with 
but traces of chlorine, may yield up to 15 per cent, cuprous chloride. 
S. Skowronsky and K. W. McComas have shown that any copper-leaching process 
which gives chlorides either from ore or solvent will electrolytically deposit cuprous 
chloride on the cathode, and that this is subsequently volatilized and lost to the bath. 

The vapour densil^, according to V, and C. Meyer, is 6*96 at 1560° ; and 
6*60 to 6*44 at 1692°. These numbers correspond with a molecular weight in 
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afyreeraent witi. the formula Cu 2 Cl 2 ) which requires a vapour density 6 825. There, 
is! therefore, no dissociation Cu 2 Cl 2 ^ 2 CuCL E. Beckmann s determinations of the 
bp of dil solnA7 of cuprous chloride in quinoline agree with the formula CuCl ; 
and in cone. soln. , CuoCL ; and in soln. of pyridine, and of methyl and ethyl sulphides, 
A Werner found a similar variation. N. Castoro obtained values m soln. of urea 
in agreement with CU 0 CI 2 . L. Riigheimer and E. Rudolfi’s value for the f.p. of 
soln. of cuprous chloride in molten bismuth chloride agrees with CuCl ; E. Beckmann 
and F. Junker’s values, with molten mercuric chloride, vary from CuCl to CU 2 CI 2 ; 
and E. Abel’s values for the f.p. of hydrogen chloride, with CU 2 CI 2 . 

The specific heat of solid cuprous chloride, is which has been fused, is, according 
to H. y. Regnault, 0*1383, and the atomic heat, 13*7. The heat o! formation, 
Cu-f Cl= 35*6 Cals. (M. Berthelot) ; 32*875 Cals. (J. Thomsen) ; Cu+Claq.=26*5 
Cals. (M. Berthelot). For its formation from chlorine and cuprous oxide, 
M. Berthelot gives 26*0 Gals. ; and J. Thomsen gives for its heat of formation from 
hydrogen chloride and cuprous oxide, 24*65 Cals., and from hydrochloric acid, 
HClaq'^., 7*33 Cals. M. Ribalkin’s value for Cu+HCl is 10 Cals. R. Luther and 
D. R. Wilson’s value for the work oi oxidation in forming CuCl from copper, 
-0*5640 volt; M. de K. Thompson gives for the free energy of formation 
—27*8 Cals, with gaseous chlorine, or with liquid chlorine, — 28*1 Cals. ; G. Bod- 
lander and 0. Storbeck give —30*0 Cals. ; and M. de E. Thompson’s value for the 
total energy of formation is —33*8 and —31*6 Cals, respectively for gaseous and 
liquid chlorine. M. Berthelot’s values (1879) for the heat of solution of cuprous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid vary from —820 cals, for the acid HCl-f 5 H 20 to 
—9500 cals, for the acid HC 1 + 66 * 4 H 20 . This is taken to indicate the formation 
of a cuprous hydrochloride which progressively dissociates with the absorption of 
heat by the action of water. 

According to B. 6 ossner,i® the crystals obtained from cone. soln. are singly 
refracting, but, according to E. Monkemeyer, after they have been fused they are 
doubly refracting. M. Faraday 20 first electrolyzed molten cuprous chloride and 
there% obtained metallic copper; cupric chloride is formed at the anode, and 
copper is dissolved — ^the loss, according to H. L. EuS, is greater than corresponds 
with theoiy. W.Neghauer gives for the e.m.f. of the cell Pt | CuCl | Zh, 0*725 volt. 
The electrical resistance of a c.c. at 50° over the m.p. is 6 ohms. L. Graetz’s values 
for the electrical conductivity (mercury unity) are: 37*25 XlO"”® at 490°; 
21*20x10-6 at 460°; 19*60 X 10“® at 450°; 19*60 xlO^'® at 420°; 19*5x10-6 
at 400 ° ; 14*20x10-6 at 300° ; 0*71 X 10-6 at 200° ; and 0*09 X 10-® at 140°. 

Cuprous’ chloride is reduced to the metal: 2 CuCl+H 2 ^ 2 HCl+ 2 Cu, when 
heated in a stream of hydrogen. According to M. Ribalkin, 2 i if the gas is dry, the 
reaction begins at about 230° when about 5 per cent, of hydrogen chloride is formed 
in 18 hxs. ; at 270°, 10 per cent, of hydrogen chloride is formed in 9 hrs. ; and at 
440°, 35 per cent, of hydrogen chloride is formed. Cuprous chloride is also reduced 
by water gas. According to M. Trautz, sulphuryl chloride, SO 2 CI 2 , has no per- 
ceptible action after an hour’s heating at 99 * 3 °, 742 mm. press. ; G. Poulenc found 
that hydrogen fluoride forms cuprous fluoride ; H. Rose, that phosphine forms 
copper phosphide, GU 3 P ; and W. A. Jones, that dry carbon monoxide has no action 
on dry cuprous choride. 


1 * cuprous chloride remains unchanged in dry air, and it is not affected by 
l^ht 2 ^ if moisture be present, it slowly turns green and yellowish-brown, the 
formation of a green basic salt, possibly atacamite, 
UuBlg.oOuO. 3 H 2 O. F. Thomas studied the influence of light on the oxidation of 
cuprous chloride. J, L. Proust stated that the salt is insoluble in water, but with 
the more sensitive methods available to modern chemistry, G. Bodlander 23 showed 
that the s^hihty of cuprous chloride in water in an atm. of hydrogen or carbon 
iozide between 19*3° and 21*7° is 0*000629 mol per litre. In contact with water, 

2 CuCl+Hg 0 ^Cu 20 + 2 HCl ; and 
partially decomposed : 2 CuQ->CuCl 2 +Cu. A sat. soln. contained 0*002222 mol 
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of cupric and 0*000629 of cuprous chloride per litre, together with 0*000363 mol of 
HCl. H. LesccEur, and J. K. Haywood found that when cuprous chloride is washed 
with successive portions of water of approximately the same volume each washing, 
the amount of acid in the wash water, after the first few washings, remains practically 
constant until all the chloride is converted into oxide. If the extraction be 
carried out in darkness in an atm. of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, the residue is 
almost pure cuprous oxide ; but in light, the residue is red owing to the formation 
of a little copper. The system contains three components — cuprous oxide, water, 
and acid — and four phases — cuprous chloride, cuprous oxide, solution, and vapour. 
By the phase rule, therefore, at any given temp, there can be only one cone, for 
which the system is in equilibrium ; and as long as there is an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, there will be no cuprous oxide, and the system will be bivariant, and 
capable of existing at different cone, for a given temp. 

According to M. Grbger, when water acts on cuprous chloride in the presence 
of a little air, an orange-red residue of cuprous oxide, mixed with about 5 per cent, 
of basic cupric chloride, is formed. The amount of cupric compound in the residue 
is always small, presumably because most passes into soln. ; by the action of 
water and air, sufficient for complete oxidation, the end-product has a composition 
approximating to that of atacamite, 3CuO.CuCl2.3H2O. The primary action is 
the hydrolysis of cuprous chloride, and the liberated hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of oxygen acts upon more cuprous chloride for m ing the cupric compound 
which reacts with the cuprous oxide formed during the primary hydrolysis producing 
cuprous chloride and basic cupric chloride. Cuprous chloride remains "white in 
the presence of a soln. of cupric chloride, when protected from air, and this even 
in sunlight. Boiling water soon changes cuprous chloride into cuprous oxide and 
copper, and cupric chloride passes into soln. According to J. W. Mallet, a stream 
of moist air between 100® and 200®, converts cuprous chloride almost instantaneously 
into the ox}’'chloride atacamite, CuCl2.3CuO.3H2O. 

Dil. nitric acid, said M. Rosenfeld, does not attack cuprous chloride in darkness, 
but in light, the salt rapidly darkens and acquires a copper lustre ; while J. L. Proust 
said that nitric acid develops much heat with the evolution of nitric oxide, and the 
soln. becomes violet and then blue. B. Lean and W. H, Whatmough found that 
freshly precipitated cuprous chloride is redissolved by sulphurous acid. According 
to G. Vortmann and 0. Padberg, a boiling acid soln. of cuprous chloride reacts 
with sulphur: 2CuCl4-S=CuB+CuCl2; W. Wardlaw and F. W. Pinkhard 
found that the oxidation 4CuCl4-S02+4HCl=4.CuCl2+2H20+S does not occur 
at 95° if the cone, of the acid be less than 38 c.c, of 33 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid per 250 c.c. of soln. ; with soln. containing over 150 c.c. of acid per 250 c.c. 
of soln., sulphur is precipitated ; with between 112 and 150- c.c. of acid, sulphur 
and cuprous sulphide is precipitated ; while in soln. With 38 to 112 c.c. of acid, 
cuprous sulphide alone is precipitated. Dil. sulphtuic acid does not act on 
cuprous chloride; the cone, acid has no appreciable action in the cold, but the 
attack is perceptible when the acid is warmed. H. Feigel 24 found a soln, of 
sulphur chloride in benzene colours cuprous chloride brown, and it is partly 
converted into cupric chloride, and sulphur. Very dil. hydrochloric acid in an 
inert atm. changes the colour of cuprous chloride from white, through green, to 
a dark copper brown, and the residue contains metallic copper : 2CuCl->Cu+CuCl2. 
Cone, hydrochloric acid dissolves cuprous chloride without changing colour, 
and this the more the greater the proportion of hydrogen chloride. This is 
shown by the measurements of H. le Chatelier at 17°, and of R. Engel at 0®. 
Extracting a few numbers from^ their data, and expressing the results in mols. 
per litre : 

0* ir 


HGl. 

. 1-8975 

4-475 

6*85 

10*4 

0*8975 

1*67 

4*78 

5*70 

OuCl 

, 00475 

0*826 

1*55 

3*3 

0*0476 

0*14 

0*826 

1-15 

Sp. gr. 

, 1*60 

1*08 

1*261 

1*345 

— 

X*050 

1*136 

— 


von, in. u 
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The fact that the solubility of cuprous cliloride in liydrochloric acid is greater 
the more cone, the acid, led A. Ditte ^5 to infer the presence of a hydrochloride ; and, 
as previously indicated, the fact that the heat absorbed during the soln. of cuprous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid is greater the more dil. the acid, led M. Berthelot to 
a similar conclusion. M. le Blanc and A. A. Noyes argued that the soln. contains 
a complex of cuprous chloride and hydrogen chloride, because the f .p. of hydrochloric 
is not changed by the addition of cuprous chloride ; and from solubility determina- 
tions, E. Abel deduced the presence of the complex ion, CU2CI4, which would make 
the complex H2CU2CI4, or (HCuCl2)2, CU2CI2.2HCI — chlorocuprous acid, or 

cuprous dihydro-dichloride. R. Engel was not able to isolate any crystals by 
cooling to —40° a soln. sat. at 0°, but G. Neumann claims to have obtained grey 
needle-like cr}"stals of this compound by dissolving cuprous chloride in hydrochloric 
acid in the presence of powdered copper, in an atm. of carbon dioxide, and then 
saturating the soln. by means of hydrogen chloride, while cooled by a freezing 
mixture. The crystals become blue on exposure to air, and the soln. in water is 
colourless. 


The soln. of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid is used in gas analysis for the absorp- 
tion of carbon monoxide. 26 F. W. K. Brandt studied the absorption of carbon monoxide 
ethylene, and nitric oxide by soln. of cuprous chloride. One eq. of copper dissolves 
nearly one ©q. of carbon monoxide, and carbonyl cuprous chloride is formed. There 
appears to be a reversible reaction between the cuprous hydrochloride in soln. and the 
carbon monoxide. By saturating the soln. with carbon monoxide M. le Blanc obtained a 
compound 2 CuCl.CO. 2 H 2 O ; and W. A. Jones, CuCl.CO. 2 H 2 O. According to H. Hammerl 
the heat of soln. of carbon monoxide in the soln. is 11-37 Cals. The soln. Ls not applicable 
for the determmation of small proportions of carbon monoxide. A. Frank reported that 
carbon monoxide is but incompletely removed from water-gas by this solvent. H Dreh- 
sohmidt says that if a sola, of carbon monoxide in the cuprous chloride soln. be shaken in 
mtrogen gas, some carbon monoxide is given up to the nitrogen. The sola, of cuprous 
emonde m hydrochloric acid becomes brown on exposure to air, and, says M. Traube 
the autoxidation of the ^oln. in the presence of water develops some hydrogen peroxide. 

f of cuprous chloride copiously absorbs phosphine— according to J, Riban, 

about 132 tunes its volume. The soln. deposits needle-like crystals of CuCl PH[« which 
are stable oihy in the mother liquid from which they have separated. When exposed to 
heated, OT ^en treated with water, the crystals rapidly dissociate into a 
P phosphine and hydrogen chloride : 3 CuCl.PH 3 =Cu 3 P 

the passage of gas be continued, the crystals dissolve, and a compound 
«n probability formed, but which has not been isolated.^ The 

w\emnel^n phosphine. According to 

M. Berthelot, graduaUy fo^riS ckrbo®rdioxide\nd Tupr^^^ sidphide’ ^ R^Fri^k says 

Cuprous chloride is soluble ia soln. of the alkali chlorides. T. S Hunt found 
^Horide^^t W rf dissolves more than 16 per cent, of cuprous 

Se La iSo of'tSrd- 'I Pf 40“. A soln. with 15 parts of soLm 

2nt at «nd It dissolves 10 per cent, of cuprous chloride at 90° ; 60 per 
^t. at 40 , and 3 5 per cent, at 14°. A soln. with 5 parts of sodium cUoride^in 


ECl 
Ca (ous) 
Ca (ie) . 


0 

0040 

0-141 


o-ise 

0-034 

0-090 


0-746 

0-048 

0-030 


1-492 

0-071 

0-021 


7-460 

0-299 

0 


14-92 

0-603 

0 


149-2 

24-42 

0 
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K. Hachmeister 29 determined the f.p. and b.p. curves of binary mixtures of 
cuprous and ammonium chlorides. With mixtures with w per cent, of ammonium 
chloride : 


w 

• 

. 53-31 

43-46 

38*52 

32-64 

27-40 

21-61 

12-91 

6 06 

B.p. 

• 

. 338° 

339° 

— 

345° 

351° 

361° 

378° 

415° 

F.p. 

- 

. — 

305° 

253° 

201° 

170° 

196° 

320° 

390° 


The eutectic temp, of the f.p. curve is near 140°. P. P. Deherain prepared prismatic 
crystals of ammonium trichlorodicuprite, NH4CU2CI3, or NH4CL2CUCI, from a 
soln. of cuprous hemiammino -chloride. They are stable only when kept in- contact 
with the mother liquid. H. L. Wells and E. B. Hurlburt prepared crystals of 
ammonium pentachlorocuprite, (NH4)2Cu3Cl5, or 2NH4CI.3CUCI, from a hot hydro- 
chloric acid soln. of the component salts cooled in the presence of copper wire. 
H. Ritthausen also prepared crystals of this salt. The colourless crystals can be 
kept in air for a long time without change, but they gradually turn green. 
P. P. Deherain obtained needle-like crystals of ammonium dichlorocuprite, 
lsrH4CuCl2, or NH4CI.CUCI, but they are stable only under the mother liquor ; 
H. L. Wells and E. B. Hurlburt could not make them. E. Mitscherlich mentioned 
ammonium trichloroeuprite, 2NH4CLCUCI, and H. L. Wells and E. B. Hurlburt 
obtained colourless prisms by dissolving cuprous chloride in a large excess of a 
hot soln. of ammonium chloride in dil. hydrochloric acid, and cooling in the presence 
of copper wire and an atm. of carbon dioxide. The crystals rapidly turn brown 
and then green on exposure to air. P. P. Deherain reported brown crystals of a 
monohydrate. 

A. Chassevant found cuprous chloride is readily soluble in a hot cone. soln. of 
lithium chloride in an atm. of carbon dioxide, and colourless octahedral crystals, 
presumably lithium chloro cuprite, are formed, which immediately decompose as 
the mother liquor is withdrawn, and also on exposure to light, or contact with 
organic matter — e.g. paper. E. Mitscherlich prepared what he regarded as sodium 
tricblorocuprite, NaCuCls ; 0. Diefienbach obtained a sodium salt by heating 
cupric sodium chloride ; and J. B. J. D. Boussingault, and A. C. Becquerel also 
prepared the sodium salt in colourless tetrahedra. A. Chassevant said the salt 
readdy decomposes, while J. B. J. D. Boussingault found it does not volatilize at 
550°. G. Bodlander and O. Storbeck assumed that soln. of cuprous chloride in 
0*05 to 0*4iV soln. of potassium chloride contain potassium dichlorocuprite, 
KCUCI2, or KCl.CuCl, and that more cone. soln. contain potassium trichloro- 
cuprite, K2CUCI3. E. Mitscherlich, H. le Chatelier, and A. C. Becquerel made the 
former salt in colourless octahedral crystals isomorphous with potassium chloride. 
The crystals in cone. soln. remain colourless ; in dil. soln. they gradually turn green 
or violet ; P. P, Deherain so said they are decomposed by cupric or zinc chloride. 
H. L. Wells prepared white prisms of caesium trichiorocuprite, CSCU2CI3, or 
CsC1.2CuCl, from a hot dil. soln. of cupric chloride, copper wire, an excess of caesium 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. The crystals become yellow when dried. He 
also obtained caesium pentachlorodicuprite, 3CsC1.2GuCl, in colourless plates, and 
prismatic crystals of monohydrated caesium tetrachlorocuprite, 3CsCLCuCLH20, 
or CSSCUCI4.H2O. They dissolve in ammonium thiosulphate soln. and form 
colourless crystals of KH4(CuCi2).4(NH4)2S203. 

When a cone. soln. of cuprous chloride in alkali halide is treated with a soln. of 
iodine in xylene, G. A. Barhieri found that cuprous iodide is formed. The mixed 
soln. of cuprous and alkali chloride transforms silver sulphide into the chloride, 
converts ruby silver ore into a grey mixture of copper and silver chloride, anti- 
mony, and sulphur ; and, according to F. Raschig, it converts lead, zinc, cadmiu m , 
iron (ous), cobalt (ous), bismuth, and tin (ous and ic) into the respective chlorides 
— ^with cuprous, lead, and zinc sulphides the conversion is incomplete ; and with 
mercuric sulphide it forms the double salt, HgS,2CuCl ; and with silver sulphide, 
AgS.2CuCl. Sulphur is separated from the arsenic sulphides. C. Haussermann 
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states that metallic copper is attacked. 6. Bodlander and 0. Storbeck have 
measured the solvent, action of soln. of cojpper sulphate on cuprous chloride, and 
F. Raschig, the solvent action of cupric chloride. In the latter case, the soln. 
becomes brown, and this the more the higher the temp., and the greater the cone, 
of the soln., and much of the cuprous chloride separates daring the cooling of a 
boiling cone. soln. With cupric sulphate soln. a portion of the cuprous chloride is 
converted into the cupric salt. Expressing cone, in milligram-molecules per litre : 


CUS 04 . 


, 0 

0*987 

1*975 

2*962 

4*937 

Total Cu 


. 2*880 

3*602 

4*553 

5*193 

7*276 

Cu (ic) . 


, 2*258 

3*145 

4*131 

4*625 

C-546 

Cu (ous) 

. 

- . 0*622 

0*457 

0*422 

0*509 

0*730 


If calcium hydroxide be added to a hydrochloric acid soln. of cuprous chloride, 
C. Kiinzel considers that cuprous oxychloride, CuO.CuCl, or CugOCl, is formed. 
J. L. Proust previously stated that a similar oxycMoride remains after the calcination of 
cupric oxychloride, 3 CuO.CuCl 2 . B. Kosmann also supposed that trihydrated cuprous 
oxydichloride, CuO.SCuCl.SHaO, is slowly formed when a soln. of barium or zinc chloride 
acts upon hydroxide, and also when cupric hydroxide is mixed with cupric chloride, and the 
excess of cupric chloride removed by dialysis. It is not clear if these products are the 
result of arrested reactions. 


J. L. Proust, 33 in his early Trort at the end of the eighteenth century, noted the 
solub^^ of cuprous chloride in aqua ammonia ; and W. Gaus obtained a soln. 
containing 0‘02A^-CuCl in a normal soln. of ammonia. According to N. A. E. Millon 
and A. Commaille, 100 c.c. of aqua ammonia, of sp. gr. 0'924, dissolves 13'98 grms. 
of cuprous chloride. The colourless soln. rapidly turns blue on exposure to air. 
The ammoniacal soln., like that in hydrochloric acid, absorbs carbon monoxide. 

The ammomac^ soln. of cuprous chloride is also used by W. Hempel, etc., in place of 
the hydrochloric acid soln. for gas analysis,®* and some consider with better results. Accord- 
mg to G. Denigte, it absorbs phosphine, and, according to M. Berthelot, propylene. 
A. Favorsky, and A. B4hal obtained a red precipitate with acetylene, propyl acetylene, 
and hexylene, but not with dimethyl-acetylene, methyl-ethyl-acetylene, or ethyl-propyl- 
acetylene. E. A. le Sueur found that on electrolysis, half the copper is precipitated as 
metal and half is converted into the cupric form. ^ r 


E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus 35 also found cuprous chloride to be easily soluble 
m hquid ai^oma. Five different cuprous ammino-ohlorides have been reported, 

^ ® study of the yap. press, obtained by saturating cuprous chloride 

measuring the vap. press, at a constant temp, between 0 " 
and 150 as the ammonia was gradually withdrawn, shows that only three such 

conditions— dark brown cuprous hemiamuiino- 
cMonde, 2 CUCI.NH 3 , meltmg about 162°, is made by saturating cuprous chloride 
with ammoma, and removing the excess until the press, of the gas is 522 mm. at 

P f 5 135-5°, 819 mm. 

F. B. ileherain claimed to have made a dihydrated salt: 2 OuCl.NH 3 . 2 H 2 O, by 

bo^ a^oniim cMoride soln. with cupric oxide and an excess of copper. Aocord^- 

mflf,w«wS= • cuprous sesauiammino-ehloride, 2CUCI.3NH3, 

The TOD i^ema-mnimo-chloride, but at a press, of 650 mm. 

im° Hn w u-u"® * if* 5 92°, 700 mm. ; and at 

iSs^lT^^d^h^^A tte heat of formation to be 

id t-als., and the dissociation press, at 326° is 100 mm Green eunrous 

“pioiu oUonde oooM ky » Wiag mkAe. IM 

vap, press, at bb is 736 mrn, : at 90 780 mm • of ifiKn • 

cnprous an^o-chloride, CuaNH,. 
y JT. JT. iieneram m 1862. The latter boiled a soln. of cuprous 
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chloride in hydrochloric acid, along with a little ammonia and copper ; H. Ritthauscn 
boiled ammonium chloride with finely-divided copper until ammonia began to be evolved. 
With rapid cooling the soln. deposits small white crystals of this salt, and with slow 
cooling blue rhombohedral crystals of 2 NH 4 Cl.CuCl 2 . 2 H 2 O, so that by rightly timing the 
operation, the crystallizing liquid can be decanted from the white crystals before the blue 
ones are deposited. The crystals can be washed with alcohol. H. Hitthausen also says 
that the white crystals can be obtained by pouring the boiling liquid into half its volume 
of water ; filtering off the precipitated cuprous hydroxide, and cooling the soln. F. FOrster 
and F. Blankenberg also says this salt is formed when copper is treated with a strong soln. 
of cupric chloride in aqua ammonia of sp. gr. 0*88. The crystals are colourless rhombohedra 
which acquire a violet colour on exposure to air, and at 100 ° lose ammonia, and are browned 
by oxidation. Water decomposes the crystals, colouring them yellow ; they are also 
decomposed by acids, but not by alcohol. W. Biltz and W. Stolienberg found the heat of 
formation of the monamminochloride to be 16*73 
Cals., and the dissociation press, at 417*5° to be 
100 mm. According to H. Hitthausen, the crystals 
formed by A. C. and A. E. Becquerel when a mixed 
soln. of copper sulphate and ammonium chloride 
is electrolyzed have the same comjjosition ; and, 
according to P, P. Beherain, crystals of this salt 
with two molecules of water are formed along with 
CUCI 2 . 2 NH 4 CI, when copper is allowed to stay in 
contact with a soln. of ammonium chloride. 

P. P. Deh^rain’s report that crystals of CUCI. 2 NH 3 
are formed by the action of ammonia on cuprous 
chloride lack confirmation. On account of the 
extreme readiness with which the ammino -com- 
pounds absorb water, their formation in aq. soln. 
seems to S. J. Lloyd to be improbable. 

Wbat H. Eittbausen consid.ers to be hydrated cuprosic tetrammino-chloride, 
CTiCl.CuCl2.4NH3.H2O, is deposited in blue rbombio prisms when a soln. of 
cuprous ammino chloride, CuCl.N'H3, is exposed to the air ; and P. P. Deherain 
also made it by boiling ammonium chloride with copper oxide and an excess of 
copper. The crystals decompose rapidly on exposure to air ; but they are more 
stable if well dried, although even then they gradually lose water and ammonia, 
and absorb oxygen. They lose water rapidly at 100°, traces of ammonia are 
also lost, and the colour becomes dark brown. They are decomposed by acids 
— ^with hydrochloric acid prisms of 2CUCLNH4CI and cubes or octahedra of 
2NH4Cl.CuCl2.2H2O are deposited. According to C. Winlder,^® soln. of sodium 
tliiosul'phate^ N’a2S203, dissolve freshly prepared acid-free cuprous cidoride. The 
cold soln. is not altered by dil. nitric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric acid, but when 
warmed, black cuprous sulphide is precipitated without the evolution of sulphur 
dioxide ; and E. Eottger says the soln. is not readily oxidized ; but M. Eosenfeld 
found a brown precipitate is slowly formed by potassium chromate. Cuprous 
chloride dissolves in S. soln. of ammonium thiosulphate^ and the soln. gives 
tetragonal crystals which A. Eosenheim and S. Steinhauser’s analysis makes : 
4(NH4)2S203.NH4C1 .CuC 1. When the colourless liquid is^ treated with ammonia 
it becomes blue. According to M. Siewert, cuprous chloride is insoluble in. soln. 
of sodium dithionaie, N’a2S205. 

According to W. Eidmann, it is insoluble in phosgene^ mefhylal, and acetone ,* according 
to E. Alexander, in ethyl acetate ; and, according to H. Arctowsky, in carbon disulphide. 
It forms a double compound with acetanilide investigated by W. *J. Comstock^*; with 
henzonitrile and other aromatic nitriles (A. Werner, C. Rabaut, and A. Naumann) ; with 
ethyl sulphide (A. Worher) ; with thioacetamide (N. KumakoS) ; with alkyl phosphates 
(A. E. Arbusofi), etc. It dissolves in pyridine (J. SchrOder) ; in piperidine (A. Werner 
and F. Ferchland) ; and in quinoline (E. Beckmann and W^. Oafoel). W. A. Jones obtained 
evidence of the formation of a compound 4CuC1.3CO when carbon monoxide is p^sed 
into a pvridine soln at 0°, but the compound was not isolated. , It decomposes on r a i si ng 
the temp., and at 100° the decomposition is nearly complete. Hydrocyanic ac%d^ says 
R. Varet, transforms cuprous chloride into cuprous cyanide. 
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§ 16. Capiic Chloride 

Tie existence of cupric ciloride as a distinct individual apart from cuprous 
chloride was established by the work of J. L. Proust, about 1799 . M. de la Dur- 
andiere i reported the presence of crystals of hydrated cupric chloride in the under- 
pound TOucrete of Paris, k. Scacchi, A. Lacroix, and P. Franco also found the 
hydrated salt in sublimates in the fumaroles of Vesuvius, and the mineral CuClo.reHoO 
has been called mochafcife. ^ ^ 

The ptepaxaHon o£ cupric chloride.— Cupric chloride is formed along with 
Mme cuprous chlonde during the combustion of copper in chlorine gas, but if heated 
m an excess of cUorme, the cuprous is soon converted into the cupric salt. The 
™ ft ty^ooMonc acid on metaffic copper is too slow for this to be a satisfactory 

cupriS SdSe^^Clln^o processes, dihydrated 

CuCIa 2H2O, IB formed. For example, copper is dissolved in aqua 

hydrochloric acid to drive ofi 

is readav sile^ prepared at a low temp, 
a Shtem? S aoid, but if the oxide has been calcined at 

a high temp., It (Reives very slowly even in the oono. acid A soln of cunric 
chloride can therefore be formed by dissolving the oxide or carbonate in the acfd. 

liy(S^iTio'aMd° °EvaporateS^terS four times its weight of 26 per cent, 

on the surface. The crystals wlwVh ^ "water-bath until a fQm begins to form 

or porous tiles. Ck)od crystals osn cooling are pressed between filter paper 

to which a few drops of h^ochloxxc acid hav?been adled 

cryst^^f^difw^ated°rbi sidphate and sodium chloride and obtained 

P. Sabatier, when heated to 150 ® irf according to 
salt is also formed acoordinc to "R V of iiydrogen chloride. The anhydrous 
hydrogen ohlSe on nSwS ?’ the action of dry 

possible that the additiL product (Sso “ CUSO4.H2O. It is 

..p* Alorid., ;to. 4. 0. 
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the last traces of adsorbed hydrogen chloride can be removed from the salt by allowing 
it to stand in vacuo over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide. According to 
P. Sabatier, also, the crystals lose their combined water if they are allowed to stand 
for three months at the room temp, over cone, sulphuric acid, in vacuo ; the dehydra- 
tion is much quicker over phosphorus pentoxide ; and, according to K. Eirafft, 
the salt loses its water in a day over barium oxide. 

D. Vitali ^ also obtained cupric chloride by pouring cone, sulphuric acid into a 
soln. containing an excess of cupric sulphate along with an alkali chloride ; by adding 
hydrochloric acid to a soln. of cupric sulphate in cone, sulphuric acid ; or by mixing 
a little cupric chloride with an excess of cone, sulphuric acid. This shows that 
although cone, sulphuric acid liberates the halogen acids from their alkaline salts 
when salts of the heavy metals are absent, this does not always occur when such 
salts are present. G. Viard has shown that if an aq. soln. of cupric chloride (1 : 10) 
be treated with twice its volume of sulphuric acid, yellow anhydrous cupric chloride 
separated from the hot soln. if the acid be added so slowly that the temp, does 
not rise high enough to decompose the chloride ; but if the liquid contains less than 
68*4 per cent, of sulphuric acid, green dihydrated cupric chloride separates out. 

According to F. W. O. de Coninck and L. Arzalier,® anhydrous cupric oxide is formed 
by heating a mixture of ammonium chloride and cupric oxide under press. ; and, according 
to C. E. Baker and A. W. Burwell, by heating cupric sulphide with sulphur chloride, S 2 CI 2 ; 
and by heating to 60® or 70® a soln. of carbonyl chloride in toluene in which the copper com- 
pound of benzoylacetone is suspended. Crystals of anhydrous cupric chloride are formed 
when a strip of silver dipping in silver chloride is, covered with a cone. soln. of cupric nitrate. 

Properties of cupric chloride. — Anhydrous cupric chloride occurs a yellow 
or yellowish-brown micro-crystalline powder. The dihydrated salt forms sky- 
blue or greenish-blue ^ rhombic bipyramidal crystals whose axial ratios, according 
to J. C. G. de Marignac,^ are a:h : c=0*9179 : 1 : 0*4627. They show slight pleo- 
chroism. O. Lehmann obtained microscopic needles from strongly acid soln. 
F. R-iidorff did not hnd the crystals to be isomorphous with ammonium chloride 
with which it forms characteristic double salts ; nor did J. W. E-etgers find it iso- 
morphous with dihydrated barium chloride. The specific gravity of the anhydrous 
cupric chloride is 3*054, according to L. Playfair and J. P. Joule,® and for the 
dihydrated salt 3*535 (16°), according to C. H. D. Bodeker, 2*47 (18°), and, according 
to P. A. Favre and C. A, Valson, 2*390 (22*9°). 

The anhydrous salt has the melting point 498° ± 4°, according to T. Carnelley,® 
and it forms cuprous chloride when heated to just over redness. G. Rousseau 
found that the dihydrated salt melts at about 110° in its water of crystallization, 
and, according to E. Bodtker, it loses all its water at 110° without forming a basic 
salt. H. Lescoeur found the dissociation pressure of the dihydrated salt at 80° 
to be 62 mm. ; at 90°, 107 mm. ; and at 100°, 185 ram. ; and F. Ephraim foimd 
the dissociation pressure of anhydrous cupric chloride to be : 

450 ® 465 ® 478 ® 494 - 5 ® 601 * 5 ® 610 ® 515 ® 620 ® 

Press. . 28 53 85 225 296 410 535 650 mm. 

and he says that the reported m.p..498° is right only when the chlorine is given ofi 
during the heating of the substance. According to T. CarneUey and W. C. Williams, 
the boiling point of cupric chloride is between 954° and 1032°. The molecular 
weight of cupric chloride determined by A. Werner from its effect on the b.p. 
of pyridine and methyl sulphide, by H. Ley in alcohol, and by L. Riigheimer in 
bismuth trichloride, is normal — in the latter case there is a very small amoxmt of 
cuprous chloride formed. The salt is strongly polymerized in acetone. N. Castoro’s 
determination of the effect of cupric chloride on the f.p, of urethane gives a 
mol. wt, corresponding with Cu 2 Cl 4 ^. 

The reported values for heat of formation of cupric chloride from its elements 
vary from J, Thomsen^s 51*63 Cals, to M. Berthelot’s 66*2 Cals.^i M. Berthelot’s 
value for its formation from buprio oxide is 11*7 Cals. ; frona cupric oxide in soln., 
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22*8 Cals. ; from cupric bromide, IVZ Cals. ; from cupric bromide in soln., 14*2 
Cals. ; from cuprous chloride, 16 Cals. ; and from cuprous chloride in soln., 27 Cals. 
J. Thomsen’s value for the heat of formation of cupric chloride in soln. (Cu, CI 2 , aq.) 
is 62*71 Cals. ; for (OuO, 2HC1, aq.), 15*27 Cals. For the heat of solution of the 
anhydrous chloride, J. Thomsen gives 11*08 Cals, for 600 mols of water, a value 
which agrees with P. Sabatier’s values 11*2 (13°), 10 8 (11°) ; and 3*455 Cals, are 
developed when a mol of the solid absorbs a mol of water. According to L. T. Eei- 
cher and C. M. van Deventer the heat developed in the solution of a mol of 
CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O in m mols of water rises from —800 cals, for m=S3 to +1210 cals, 
for m==398 ; and the heat developed by the soln. of n mols of CUCI. 2 H 2 O in 198 
mols of water falls from +3710 cals, when ^^=l to — 19800 cals, when ^^=24'75 ; 
the heat of dissolution attains a maximum when 7^=S, so that 8 mols of the dihy- 
drated salt dissolves in 198 mols without any thermal effect. The heat of soln. of 
a mol of the dihydrated salt in 400 mols of water is 4*21 Cals., and the heat of soln. 
when the dil. soln. contains a mol of CUCI 2 to 200 mols of water, 3*71 Cals. The 
heat of soln. in the sat. soln. is negative, —300 cals. ; and the integral heat of soln., 
—800 cals. ; the heat of hydration, CuCl2+2H20iiq.=CuCl2.2H20+6*87 Cals. 

Anhydrous cupric chloride is hygroscopic and readily dissolves in water ; the 
solubility of the dihydrated salt in water expressed as the number of grams of 
the salt in 100 grms. of soln. is : 

-20® 0* 20* 40* 60® 80® 100® 

SolubiHty . 37 0 41*4 43*6 45*6 47*7 49*8 51*9 

A. Etard’s equation for the solubility S at 0° represents a straight line : 5=41*4 
+0*1056. * This equation was found by L. T. Eeicher and C. M. van Deventer 
to give rather low results below 91°. The fact that the solubilities between —20° 
and +91° can be represented by a straight line shows that the dihydrated salt is 
stable between these limits, provided slight deviations in the results have not been 
smoothed out as experimental errors. F. Eiidorfi represents the solubility when 
ice exists as a solid phase in equilibrium with the soln., as 20*7 and 33*9 grms. of 
CUCI 2 in 100 grms. of water at — 10 ° and — 18*1° respectively. E. Chuard, and 
H. Lescceur reported that trihydrated cupric chloride^ CUCI 2 . 3 H 2 O, crystallizes 
from^ aq. ,soln. below 0 ° ; and A, Ditte, and H. Lescceur also reported hydrated 
cupric chloride, CUCI 2 .H 2 O, to be formed when the dihydrated salt is heated to 100 °, 
and when hydrogen chloride is passed into a soln. of 29 grms. of salt in 100 c.c. 
of water at 12 ° ; if the soln. be cooled by a freezing mixture, the trihydrated salt 
is formed. The salt is said to furnish ochre-yellow needles with a greenish tinge. 
Neither P. Sabatier nor E. Engel could confirm the individuality of the mono- 
hydrated salt, nor could E. Engel confirm the individuality of the trihydrated 
Werner also believe that tetrahydrated cupric chloride, 
GUCI 2 . 4 H 2 O, exists, but H. Ley questions the validity of the evidence. 

gravities of aq. soln. containing w per cent, of cupric chloride at 
17 5 (water at 17 5 umty), and the volumes which 100 c.c. of water assumes 
when w grms. of CUCI 2 are dissolved therein, are, according to. B. Franz : 


5 10 15 20 

1*0455 1*0920 1*1566 1*2223 

100*08 ]0t*25 101*72 102*27 


25 30 

1*2918 1*3618 

103*21 104*83 


3) 40 

1 *4447 1 *3284 

10;i*49 109*01 


^ chloride, and he found 

^Uhe cone yer gram of soln. at 15» when D and Do respectively denote the sp. 
gr. of sola apd of water, is l-05S90(D-Do)-0-42804(D— j'^Traube’s niolL 
«,iuaoa (0, '.f .p, : 


0® 

1*0796 

11*7 


8 073 per cent, CuCl^ 

30*5® ( 

1*0766 
9*6 


[2 ^ 80*417 per cent. OuOlg 

05° ^ 0^ i?5» 05« 

IG734 1-4797 1-4642 ■ 1-4941 

9‘3 23-9 26-4 23-9 
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The viscosities of IN-, and ^N-soln, of cupric chloride at 25® are 
respectively 1'2050, 1*0977, 1*0470, and 1*0179. H. Sentis has measured the 
surface tension of aq. soln. J. Schuhmeister’s value for the diffusion coefficient 
at 10® is 0*426 for O'liV- to 2iV“Soln. J. C. G. de Marignac’s values for the 
specific and molecular heat of aq. soln. between 19° and 51°, containing an 


eq. of the salt in 

m eq. of water, are : 




7Yl • « • 

. 10 25 

50 

100 

200 

Sp. htt • • 

. 0*0241 0*7790 

0*8642 

0*9200 

0*9563 

Mol. ht. • e 

. 196*1 455 

894 

1778 

3571 


W. von Beetz’s value for the thermal conductivities between 8° and 14° is 407 and 
425 respectively for soln. of sp. gr. 1*125 and 1*255 (water 413) ; and between 
28° and 36°, 666 and 566 for soln. of sp. gr. 1*125 and 1*258 respectively 
(^water 662). 

H. LesccBur’s values for the vapour pressures of sat. soln. at 10° is 4*8 mm. ; 
at 40®, 41*5 mm. ; at 80°, 310 mm, ; and T. Ewan and W. E. Ormandy’s value 
for 1*69 grms. of CuCl 2 in 100 grms. of water is 18*410 mm. (water 18*521 mm.) ; 
12*99 grms. CuCl 2 , 17*472 mm. (water 18*405 mm.) ; and 43*98 grms. CuCl 2 , 14*946 
mm. (water 18*462) — between 20*9° and 21*02°. W. Pieper measured the vap. press, 
of soln. of cupric chloride. A. Benrath’s value for the raising of the boiling point,^^ 
by the soln. of 3*7 grms. of the dihydrated salt in 100 grms. of water, is 0*190® ; 
for 3*7 grms. of CdCl2.2Il20, 0*100® ; and for a mixture of the two, 0*298®, whereas the 
calculated value, by the law for the raising of the b.p., is 0*290 ; similarly for 7*1 
grms. of HCl, the rise is 1*860°, and for a mixture of the two 2*090®, whereas 
the calculated value is 2*050®. With 5 grms. of mercuric chloride, the rise is 0*108°, 
and for the mixture, 0*208°, whereas the calculated value is 0*298°, which is greater 
than the observed value ; with the other mixtures, the reverse obtains. B. Isaachsen 
found for soln. with between 2*298 and 6*652 grms. of CuCl 2 p^r 100 grms. of water, 
the mean value 65*4 for the mol. wt. ; this gives the value ^’==2*43 for J. H. van’t 
Hoff’s ionization constant ; W. Biltz and J. Meyer ^8 found the mol. lowering of the 
freezing point to fall from 48*9 for with 0*035 mol per litre soln. to 48*1 for soln. 
with 0*1337 mol per litre and then to rise with increasing cone: to 53*2 for soln. 
with 0*7149 mol per litre. H, C. Jones and co-workers also found a decrease to 
a minimum value which is attributed to the hydration of the constituent in 
soln. S. Arrhenius calculates for the mol. lowering of the f.p. of soln. with 
0*0377 mol of CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O per litre, 5*12® ; and for soln. with 0*393 mol per 
litre, 4*86® ; the corresponding values for J. H. vaij’t Hoff’s i are 2*71 and 2*67, 
representing the degrees of ionization 85 and 78 per cent. 

According to G. Cheneveau,^^ the refractive index of soln. of cupric chloride 
minus that of water is 0*0002466 ; and, according to H. C. Jones and E. H. Getman, 
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percentage degrees of ionization a for soln. containing a mol of the salt in v 


litres of water are, at 0° : 

. 2 

8 

16 

32 

, 128 

512 

1024 


. 68-95 

87-57 

‘ 94-82 

101-3 

111-5 

118-4 

123-0 

a . • 

. 56-1 

71-X 

77-1 

82-4 

90-7 

96-3 

100-0 

and at 25° : 

fi . 

. 119-8 

158-3 

173-5 

187-5 

210-1 

224-0 

232-2 

a • « 

. 51*6 

68-2 

74-7 

SO-7 

90-5 

96-5 

100-0 


The percentage ionization is therefore smaller the higher the temp. According to 
S. Arrhenius, the percentage ionization hj the f.p. method is greater than by the 
conductivity method. 

Accor(^g to D. Isaachsen, the curve showing the variation of the electrical 
conductivity of soln. of copper chloride with temp, has a point of inflexion at about 
40°. R. J. Holland represents the conductivity A at 9° by A=A 2 o 1 1+O-O1841(0— 20) 
“~O‘OOOO4O5(0— 20)2}, Y. Kohlschiitter attributes the fall in the specific con- 
ductivity with rising temp, to the presence of a hydrated cation, [CuChHoO)^- 
which is in equilibrium with water: [CuCl(H 20 ) 3 ]-+H 20 ^[Cu(H 20 ) 4 ]--f Cl'’ 
and the equilibrium is displaced in favour of the components on the rio-ht side 
when the temp, rises. G. Dickhaus also studied thi s subject. ^ 

According to W. Bein,2i the transport number of Cu" ions in a 0*05 eq soln of 
cupric chloride, at 23°, is 0*405 ; and, according to G. Carrara, in methyl alcohol 
soln. for v=5*3, 0*358 ; and for t;=16'4, 0*382. According to V. Kohlschiitter 
the transport numbers of the Cu-ion in soln. of cupric chloride are : ’ 


Mols CuCla per litre , . 5*29 

Transport mimber . , . ~0’835 


4:*35 3*72 3*30 

-0-632 -0-411 4.1-795 


The negative numbers mean that the copper element is accumulating about the 
anode, and the fact that the positive number is greater than unity means that the 
copper ion is associated as a complex with some chlorine, say (CuCl)' or even 
more complex s,mom-viie cupric bromide. V. Kohlscbutter translated ’the facts 
by the aid of the ass^p^tion that the ions are hydrated ; and he represented the 
changes m terms of A. Werner’s theory : ^ 


[Cu(H,0)]" J J ^ [CuCl,]" 

A soln. of cupric cUoride in pyridine has the same blue colour as the aq soln 

S ’Sd S the Hence, it is inferred that^both in 

IcS'h^^ n 1 *^=™ state the un-iomzed or neutral molecules, [CuClaPyg] and 

lo a. 0 I„ in 

I? r* PioTinoJ? X possible association of solute and solvent 

ci" knd un-ionized molecules and the ions 

soln. is regarded_ as a complex Cu[CuClJ.' molecule m urethane 

H6nigsberger22 is 

loAo^; andfSe aa Lte Ch4neyeau 

fcnecht and A. P. Wills, 12 X 10-8 at 18° w ^ ^ j * Hieb- 

rf a» p..d»a »d comp.ot 
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The colour of cupric chloride solutions. — In 1843, E. Soil}- 23 noted that the soln. 
of cupric chloride, CUCI 2 , in a small proportion of water is dark brown, and 
J. H. Gladstone showed that the colour gradually changes to very dark green 
as the proportion of water is increased, and this passes through various shades 
of green to light green, bluish-green, greenish-blue, and with very dil. soln. the 
colour is pale sky-blue. One part of dihydrated cupric chloride, CUCI 22 H 2 O, with 
one of water is dark green ; with two of water bluish-green ; and with live parts of 
water pure blue. W. N. Hartley found that in diluting a soln. of a mol of CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O 
with 50 mols of water, 2*565 Cals, of heat are developed. According to L. C. de Cop- 
pet, a soln. with 60 parts of CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O and 100 parts of water at 21*5° is green ; 
at 0°, it is bluish-green ; and at —23°, blue ; ■ a soln. with 40 parts of the same 
salt to 100 of water at 21*5°, green ; at 0°, greenish-blue ; and at —14*5°, at which 
temp, the soln. freezes, the colour is blue ; a soln. with 18 parts of the same salt 
to 100 parts of water is green at 50° ; greenish-blue at 24° ; and blue at -}-10*5°, 
and at —6*4° when the soln. freezes. According to R. C. Tichborne, if a blue 
soln., slightly acidified to avoid the formation of a basic salt, be sealed up in a 
tube and heated, it becomes green, then yellow, and finally dark brown. These 
colour changes are reversed on cooling. 

According to J. H. Gladstone, cone. soln. of cupric chloride become yellow when 
treated -with hydrochloric acid, and they turn blue again when treated with water ; 
while the addition of sodium, ammonium, calcium, and other chlorides have no 
efiect on the colour. A. Ditte made similar observations. H. C. Jones and 
H. P. Bassett found that the addition of salts with a strong tendency to form 
hydrates — e.g. anhydrous calcium chloride or bromide, aluminium chloride, etc. — 
turn blue soln. green ; A. Benrath found that a warm dil. green soln. of cupric 
chloride becomes blue when treated *with mercuric chloride — ^most other chlorides 
either have no perceptible action, or turn green soln. yellow. 

The absorption spectrum of soln. of copper in aU the solvents tried, excepting 
acetone, show two regions of absorption, one in the ultra-violet, and one in the 
red. Acetone soln. also give an absorption band about A=4700. It is convenient 
to assume that the absorption of light is due to the presence of vibrating electrons 
associated with ions, molecules, or complexes, and the character of the absorption 
will generally depend on the nature of the system with which the vibrating electron 
is associated — ^which, for convenience, may be called the absorber. E. Wiedemann 
attributed the changes which occur when chromatic salts soln. are diluted to the 
progressive hydration of the solute : (brown) CuCi 24 'wH 20 =F=^CuCl 2 .?^H 2 O (blue). 
E. Chuard (1888) said the blue soln. formed below 0° is due to the presence of 
trihydrated cupric chloride, CUCI 2 . 3 H 2 O, in the soln., above that temp, to the 
dihydrated salt, CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O. F. Riidorfi (1862) also attributed the variation 
in the tint to the formation of hydrates. W. Ostwald assumed that the absorbers 
in the soln. were ions and un-ionized molecules which were supposed to have difierenu 
colours : CUCI 2 (brown);F=^Cu‘' (blue)4-2Cl' (colourless). W. Ostwald sought to 
establish his theory by showing that the absorption spectra of thirteen perman- 
ganates were identical at great dilutions when presumably the salts were completely 
ionized ; W. Ostwald did not examine cone, soln., but when they^ were examined, 
they too were also identical, so that the spectroscopic e*vidence cannot be cited in 
favour of the ionic hypothesis. Y. Shibata and K. Matsuno studied the absorption 
spectra of soln. of cupric ammino-salts. F. Q. Donnan and H. Basset attributed 
the colour changes on dilution to the formation and dissociation of complex ions : 
Cud/' (brown) v=^0uGl2 (blue)+2d'. G. Lewis tried to show that neither 
W. Ostwald’s nor F, G. Donnan and H. Basset’s hypothesis fits in with the law of 
mass action which requires that the equilihrium between the brown and blue 
constituents depends only on the cone, of the OF-ions ; while if the equilibrium 
depends bn some such relation as Gud 2 (bro‘wn)+H20— Cu(H20)n’* (blue)-f-2CF, 
the equHibrium will depend upon the cqnc. of both the d'-ions and the water. The 
last-immed equation may also be taken to cover the case where the colour change 
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is due to the passage from one hydrate to another with more or Jess water. The 
colour changes with cupric chloride, though similar are not so marlced as is the case 
with cupric bromide, so that the results obtained for the one salt apply to the other. 
In order to decide between these two types of hypotheses, G. N. Lewis made the 
following experiment : 


The same quantity of cupric bromide was added to 10 o.e. of a thrico -normal soln. 
of each of the following bromides, i£Br, NH 4 Br, NaBr, LiBr. In these soln. the cone, 
of bromide-ion are nearly alike, being somewhat greater in the case of KBr, somewhat 
less in the case of LiBr. If this were the only factor determining the colour, we should 
expect the soha. in KBr to be the most brown, that in LiBr the least. The facts are just 
opposite. The NH 4 Br and NaBr soln. have nearly the same colour, that of KBr is less 
brown, while the LiBr soln. is very much browner. In all these soln. the blue is so faint, 
as compared with the brown, that the relative brownness of the soln. can be found by means 
of a colorimeter. Columns of LiBr, NaBr, and KBr soln., respectively 14, 18-5, and 
20 mm. thick, appeared equally brown. These experiments were repeated several times, 
a different quantity of cupric bromide being used in each instance. The results were the 
same; A small change in the cone, of cupric bromide in any soln. changes only the density 
of the colo\ir, but not its character. It is obvious that something influences the colour 
besides the cone, of the bromide-ion. . . . Similar experiments were made with cuprio 
chloride and soln. of the five clilorides, IvCl, NH 4 CI, NaCl, LiCl, and HCl. Here the colours 
are not so pronounced as in the previous case. All the soln. are green. No difference 
could be detected in the first three, but the LiCl soln. was decidedly greener and the HCl 
soln. still more so. When the chlorides of the alkaline earths were used, the influence 
upon the colour was found to be much greater, the order being SrClg, CaClg, MgClg, BeClj. 


CoBsequently, G. N. Lewis inferred that in addition to the Cr-ion, water enters 
into the reactions which produce the colour changes, and the salt is hydrated in 
soln. S. U. Picicering studied the effect of acids on the colour of various 
copper salts. 

G. N. Lewis, and W. Biltz have shown that a rise of temp, should cause a 
Association of the hydrated ion into one less hydrated or even a non-hydrated 
ion, and H. C. Jones and A. P, West deduced from their measurements of the 
temp, coeff . of a great number of salts with varying degrees of hydration : (i) The 
temp. coefEs. of aji aq. soln. are greater the greater the hydrating power of the 
electrolyte; (ii) the large increase in conductivity with rise of temp, with 
salts foxmmg hydrated ions, is in part due to the complexity of the hydrates 
TO that the equilibria Cu(H 20 )„";f^Cu(H 20 )„_^"+mH 20 ^Cu"+»iH 20 wiU be 
driven to the right, and abnormally low transport numbers must then tend to 
approach the normal value with rise of temp, provided the abnormality arises 
&om a hytotion efieot. On the other hand, according to the complex ion theory, 
the formation of complexes is an endothermal process, and is therefore favoured 
y a rise of temp., so that a rise of temp, should result in a decrease in the transport 

•2®r'+«CuBr2^[(CuBr2)„Br2]", S. B. Watkins 
nd ii- ur* Denham have also shown that the decrease in the transport number with 
me of temp, favours the complex ion theory and contradicts the hydration theory. 
W Bqm also shown that the efiect of temp, is but slight on many salts whi4 

arefehevedtobemuehhydrated-e.^. CaClaandLiCl. ^ " 

tho cathode process with a soin. of a copper salt may be 
^ Cu'-s-Cu+O; or (iii) Cu"-^Cu+20, or 

m Ou(H20)„--»Cu(H20)„-+(n-m)^ 0+0 ; 

; or (iiio) Cu(H20)„--»Cu+reH20+lo If 
3 ^ of Cu : Ig by weight 

S^S B mt3a anVS" O B equations 0-590. The results obtained 

o n ^or cupric chloride and bromide in aq. or 

£d G C& results by E. Eorster and 0. Seidal, F. Forster 
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IS precipitated as cuprous halide. The result depends on temp., cone, of soln., 
current density, and cone, of acid, but it is not influenced by the hydration of the 
ions. With cone. soln. the Cu ; Ag ratio does not agree with Faraday’s laws because 
the ratio may fall down to zero where no copper or cuprous salt is deposited on the 
cathode. The hydration theory does not fit into these facts, but the theory of 
auto-complexes gives a satisfactory explanation, for, the un-ionized salts of weak 
electro-a&nity form complex anions, and since cuprous salts have a weaker 
electro-aflflnity than cupric salts, they will be more prone to form complex anions ; 
and hence, where no copper or copper salt is precipitated on the cathode during 
electrolysis, the discharge at the cathode is wholly : Cu**->Cu‘+05 oi Cu(H20)rt‘* 
->Cu(H20)wi* + (w — ^)H20+Oj cuprous salt formed is not precipitated 

in cone. soln. as it is in dil. soln., but rather forms a soluble cupricupro-salt ; and 
the transport number is negative. 

A compromise between the hydration theory and F. G. Donnan and H. Basset’s 
theory of complex ions, explains the colour changes as a result of displacing the 
equilibrium condition: CuCl2.^H20 (brown)+wiCr^(n~p)H20+[CuCl2.Cl,„.pH20]'. 
V. Kohlschiitter bases his equilibrium equation on the assumption that the hydrates 
formed in soln. correspond with the ammonia complexes whose existence has been 
demonstrated, and in accord with A. Werner’s co-ordination theory, assigning to 
copper the co-ordination number 4 . 

H. C. Jones attributes the absorption band in the ultra-violet to the hydrated 
un-ionized molecules, (i) because this band narrows rapidly with dilution even when 
the mol. cone, is kept constant ; and (ii) because the band also widens rapidly 
with a rise of temp., showing that the absorbing power of the complex increases 
rapidly with a decrease in the complexity of the complex. The absorption band 
in the red is attributed to the solvated metallic ion. 

If a ray of light of intensity I passes through a layer of homogeneous medium of thick- 
ness dx, the intensity is reduced dl so that dl = — hidx, where A is a constant whose magni- 
tude depends on the nature of the substance and the wave-length of the incident light. 
Integrating this relation for the condition that when 25=0, /=/o» then neglecting any loss 
due to reflection, it follows that a relation known 8ts J. H. Larrib&rVs law. For 

soln. and gases, the absorption on the cone., C, as well as on the thickness, of the layer, 
J, H. Lambert’s law was extended by A.- Beer to include the assumption that each 
molecule — absorber — absorbs the same fractional portion of the incident light when the 
cone, C is proportional to the number of the molecules in the soln. Hence follows the 
so-called Beer^s law for monochromatic light ; I = meaning that the absorption 

of light of a given wave-length is proportional to the number of absorbers in the path of 
the light. When Beer’s formula is referred to the base a, instead of the base e, it becomes 
I = where a denotes a constant sometimes called the molecular extinctwn co- 

efficient. If the absorption is proportionally greater in the more cone, solutions, A. Beer’s 
law fails, and the coeff. a decreases inversely as the concentration* It is found that for 
dil. soln. the deviations from A. Beer’s law are small. The rule, of course, will not be 
applicable if mol. aggregates or complexes are formed. 

Witb the chromatic soln. whose colour changes with cone, the relative cone, 
of the absorbers are continually changing, and hence A. Beer’s law is not applicable, 
for it assumes that the cone, of the different absorbers do not change with dilution. 
The law breaks dowm, for example, with the ultra-violet band of cupric chloride, which 
narrows with dilution even when the number of molecules in the track of the beam 
of light is kept constant, so that the product of the cone. O and thickness I is con- 
stant. For cone. soln. of cupric chloride, bromide, sulphate, and nitrate, E. Muller 
showed that the values of a are nearly the same ; while, according to T. Ewan, 
the absorption spectra of these soln. change on dilution, tending to become identical 
in dil. soln., so that a change in the cone, of the soln. has not the same effect as a 
corresponding change in the thickness of the layer through which light passes, 
as would be the case if Beer’s rule obtained. This is taken to mean that the acid 
and basic parts of the salt are associated in producing absorption in cone, soln., 
but in dil. soln. they act independently. He also adds that the results can be 
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e.vplained by the ionization hypothesis, but not by hydrolysis as postulated by 
H. Knoblauch, or mol. aggregation assumed by H. E. Armstrong and J, Traube. 
H. C, Jones also assumes that the results are not produced by mol. aggregates 
which are broken down by a rise of temp., since the absorption is increased and 
not decreased by a rise of temp. 

W, N. Hartley and others have shown that the absorption bands which widen 
with a rise of temp, also widen with increased cone., so that a rise of temp, produces 
much the same effect as an increased cone. If the observed change were due to 
the formation of complexes between the solute molecules and the solvent, this 
would not be expected, because the change produced by a rise of temp, on such 
complexes is just the opposite to that produced by an increase in cone. On the 
other hand, H. C. Jones and J. A. Anderson have shown that the changes produced 
in the properties of complexes formed by the union of ions and the solvent by a 
rise of temp, are the same as are produced by an increase in cone. As a soln, becomes 
more cone, these complexes beome simpler and simpler, since fewer molecules of 
the solvent are combined with each part of the dissolved substance ; and a rise 
in temp, also breaks down the complexes into simpler ones. The work of E. Muller 
and E. A. Houstoun has shown that ionization alone, as postulated by W. Ostwald, 
is not able to explain the deviations from A. Beer’s law, hence, E. A. Houstoun 
assumes that a watery atm. forms round the acid radicle and another round the 
basic radicle, and only when there is not sufficient water to form a proper watery 
afcm. the spectrum is affected. H. 0. Jones therefore argued that Ostwald’s theory 
may be dismissed, not because it is erroneous, but because it is incomplete. It 
leaves out of account certain changes which occur in soln. which produce other 
absorbents for light than those which the ion theory considers. H. C. Jones 
further considers that the coloured ion is usually surrounded by an “ atmosphere ’’ 
of the solvent, in other words, the coloured ions are hydrated. 

Erom his study of the absorption spectra of soln. of cupric chloride and 
of binary mixtures of cupric chloride with the chloride of hydrogen, potassium, 
lithium, calcium aluminium, or zinc, E. H. Getman inferred that in extremely 
dii. soln,, the absorption of light is assumed to be due to the presence of copper 
atoms holffing in combination as many molecules of solvent as correspond to the 
co-ordination number of the metal, which, in this case, is four. In extremely 
cone, soln., complex anioi^ containing copper have been shown to be present, 
and to these the hypothetical formula, CUCI 4 , has been assigned. Other complex 
ions, in which, one, two, or three of the water molecules of the tetrahydrated 
copper ion have been replaced by chlorine atoms, are assumed to be present in 
soln. of intermediate concentrations. 


Solutions of cupric chloride in non-aqueous solvents.— Anhydrous cupric 
chlonde is soluble in alcohol. The soln. in methyl alcohol is brown when cold, and, 
accord^ to A. Etard,24 it deposits a green precipitate when heated to 30°. According 
J ®r^yu, 100 parts of methyl alcohol dissolve 68 parts of the salt at 
lo*5 ; and, according to A. Etard, the sat. soln. at 22° contains 36*8 per cent.; at 40°, 
per cent. ; at 50°, 371 per cent. ; and at 60°, 37'5 per cent. The mol. vol. of a 
mol of the salt in 1*979 to 126*656 litres of methyl alcohol ranges from 0*52 to 33*4. 
ihe mol. conductivily ^ for a mol of CuClg in u litres of methyl alcohol is a=8*08 
whp u=l*997 ; and /t=61*014 when v=225'616. The corresponding degrees of 
ionization, a, are a=: 0 * 0 a and a =012 respectively, H. 0. Jones and W. E. Veazey 
have the electrical conductivity and the temp, coeff. of the conductivity of 

^tures of methyl alcohol and water. E. W. 0. de Ooninck also found 

Join ^ alcohol, forming a green or yellow 

W i f dihy^ated salts are both soluble in etJ^l cd^hol E. Bodt- 

i wT brown soln. 

. in the latter case the colotir of the soln, raries from green to yellow. 

^ IW parts of ethyl alcohol at 15-5“ ^solves between 

52 9 and 63 9 paxts of the anhydrous salt; and. accordin« to A. fitard, the 
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solubility rises from 25 per cent, at —20° to 45 per cent, at 55 °. According to 

E. Bodtker, if a drop of -water is added to tbe alcoholic soln., crystals of CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O 
are immediately precipitated, and if the alcoholic soln. be cone, in vacuo, crystals 
of cujpric dialcoliolcliloride, CUCI 2 . 2 C 2 H 5 OH, are formed. H. C. Jones and C. F. Lind- 
say observed a maximum viscosity and a minimum conductivity in mixtures of 
alcohol and water, and W, M. Blanchard attributes this to the presence of a maxi- 
mum in the amount of the associated cupric chloride molecules. The refractive 
indices of alcohohe soln. have been determined by C. Cheneveau ; the thermal 
conductivity by W. von Beetz ; the raising of the b.p. by H. Ley ; the eq. con- 
ductivity by H. Ley ; the mol. conductivity by V. Kohlschiitter and M. Kutscherofi ; 
and the electrical conductivity and the temp. coeE. of soln. in aq. alcohol by H. C. Jones 
and W, R. Veazey. According to A. Etard, a sat. soln. of the salt in normal 
'profyl alcohol contains 30*9 per cent, of CUCI 2 at 19°, and 30*5 per cent, at 60° ; 
isopropyl alcohol, 11*0 per cent’, at 32°, 28*3 per cent, at 70°, and 28*7 per cent, 
at 84° ; allyl alcohol, 23*4 per cent, at — 20°, 23*3 per cent, at 32° ; and normal 
hutyl alcohol, 15*8 per cent, at 23°, 16*1 per cent, at 55°, and 16*7 per cent, at 92°. 

F. W. O. de Coninck also found the dihydrated salt is very soluble in propyl, isobutyl, 
or amyl alcohol. 

A cone. soln. of anhydrous cupric chloride in acetone is dark yellowish-green and, accord- 
ing to H. Ley, 2 ® after standing some weeks it becomes pale yellowish-brown, and its electrical 
conductivity increases. H. C. Jones and W. H. Veazey found that a compound is formed 
between cupric chloride and acetone ; with long standing the soln. forms cuprous chloride. 
A sat. soln. at 20® contains 8*86 per cent, of CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O, and at 20°, 2*88 per cent, of CuClg. 
According to A. Etard, and W. Eidmann, the solubility increases with rise of temp, rather 
more than is the case with ethyl alcohol. A. Naumann’s value for the sp. gr. of a sat. soln. 
at 18° is 0'S164. H. Ley has measured the electrical conductivity and the b.p. of the soln. 
A. Naumann, and W. Eidmann report that stannous chloride precipitates cuprous chloride 
from the acetone soln. ; ammonia gas precipitates CUCI 2 . 2 NH 3 ; arsenic, chromium, gold, 
and platinum do not act on the soln. ; silver, magnesium, cadmium, copper, mercury, 
cobalt, nickel, lead, and bismuth act slowly forming cuprous chloride ; iron acts slowly, 
zinc acts rather more quickly forming copper ; aluminium and tin form both copper and 
cuprous chloride. The soln. of dihydrated cupric chlonde in acetone is greenish-yellow. 

Anhydrous ether dissolves a little anhydrous cupric chloride, 0*043 per cent, according 
to G. Bc 5 dtker, 2 ’ the soln. is greenish -yellow, and it is decolorized on exposure to light 
with the formation of cuprous chloride which, according to A. E. Gehlen and P. Bohland, 
is precipitated on the addition of water ; it is also decolorized in a blue but not in a red 
flask, and when ammonia is added to the liquid no blue coloration appears. According 
to F. W. O. de Coninck, dihydrated cupric chloride is insoluble in ether, but, according to 

G. Bodtker, 100 grms. of absolute ether dissolves 0*061 grm. of the chloride. The salt 
also dissolves in acidified ether forming a brown soln. 100 grms. of ethyl acetate, says E. Alex- 
ander, dissolves 0*4 part of CuClg, forming a brown soln. of sp. gr. 0*9055 (18°) ; A. Etard 
says the solubility is 3 per cent, at — 20°, and 1*3 per cent, at 72° ; .and ethyl formate, 10*2 
per cent, at — 20°, 9*4 per cent, at 24°, and 7*2 per cent, at 50°. 

Anhydrous cupric chloride forms double eompoimds or other products with the 
faity amines, acetamide, piperidine, pyridine, quinoline, aniline, Tnethylaniline, toluidine, 
naphthylamine, dimethylaniline, thiourea, methyl sulphide, and with ethyl sulphide the soln. 
forms cuprous chloride when boiled for a long time. According to B. Varet, anhydrous 
cupric chloride and zinc cyanide in soln. or dry at 160°— 170° gives cyanogen, and this has 
been recommended as a convenient means of preparing this gas. 

According to G. Bruni and A. Manuelli,®^ anhydrous cupric chloride is soluble in ure- 
thane ; according to A. Wemer, it is soluble in hmzonUrile and the other aromatic mtriies. 
According to F. W. O. de Coninck, diliydrated cupric chloride dissolves in formic acid, 
pyridine, a-picoline, and acetonitrile ; it is insoluble in henzaldehyde, trimeihylamine, aniline, 
o-toluidine, methylene chloride, ethyl iodide, propyl iodide, ethylene bromide, benzene, toluene, 
o-osylene, ligroin, nitrobenzene, and turperdine ; and is insoluble in cold but soluble in hot 
glycol, glycerol, paraldehyde, and acetic acid. 

Chemical properties of cupric chloride. — ^M. C. Lea so did not succeed in trans- 
forming cupric into cuprous chloride by* press. ; and E. Abegg, and E. Wiedemann 
and G. C. Schmidt observed no change when the anhydrous salt is closed to 
cathode rays. The anhydrous chloride deliquesces in air and forms the dihydrated 
salt. P. Fireman and E. G, Portner found anhydrous cupric chloride shows the 
first sign of dissociation at 344° ; when calcined in oxygen, H. SchuLze found cupric 
von. uu N 
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cUoride to be transformed into oxide with tbe evolution of chlorine ; and when 
heated with a mixture of hydrogen chloride and oxygen, it stimulates the oxidation 
with the formation of chlorine as in Deacon’s process for chlorine — ^probably forming 
an oxychloride. C. Poulenc found cupric chloride to be incompletely decomposed 
by hydrogen fluoride at 300°. The salt is reduced to the metal when heated in a 
stream of hydrogen, coal gas, or when heated with calcium carbide. Accoring 
to F. Wohler, if bupric chloride be fused in an atm. of ethylene, CoH^, large 
bubbles of ethylene chloride, C2H4CI2, are evolved which ignite and burn with a 
red flame, forming hydrogen chloride and soot; copper and cuprous chloride 
are formed. E. Filhol and J. B. Senderens found that no sensible decomposi- 
tion occurs when sulphur is heated with soln. of cupric chloride, nitrate, or 
sulphate ; but "W. Wardlaw and F. W. Pinkard showed that in the presence of 
cone., not diL, hydrochloric acid, about five per cent, of the cupric chloride is 
reduced: 6Cu€l2+S~(-4H20=6CuCl-|-6HCl+H2S64 ; and A. Manuelli found that 
when a soln. of cupric chloride acidified with hydrochloric acid is heated with 
sulphur in a sealed tube at 150°-180°, part of the cupric chloride is reduced to 
the cuprous salt. P. Fireman found cupric chloride is reduced to cuprous chloride 
when heated with ammonium chloride in a tube at 400°— hydrogen chloride, 
nitrogen, and ammonium chloride vapours are evolved. H. Rose showed that 
cupric chloride is not decomposed in the cold by sulphur trioxide vapour ; and 
when melted with phosphorus, phosphorus pentachloride and cupric phosphide 
are formed ; heated with phosphine, cupric phosphide and hydrogen chloride are 
produced. When heated with arsenic sulphide, cupric sulphide and arsenic tri- 
chloride are readfly formed, but, according to C. F. Rammelsberg, not so readUy 
with antimony sulphide. H. Feigel found that cupric chloride is converted by 
sulphur chloride into cupric sulphide. Nitrosyl chloride does not affect cupric 
chloride. T. S. Hunt said that when heated with ferrous oxide, cuprous chloride 
or copper is produced, and ferrous chloride and ferric oxide. K. Heumann obtained 
a brilliant orange-yellow powder, CuCl.HgS, by heating a mixture of cupric chloride 
and mercTinc sulphide : SHgS+2CuCl2=2(Cua.HgS)+HgCl2+S. According to 


G 


Quincke, molten cupric cMoride dissolves metallic copper. Accordino- 


to 


iN ilhar, when cupnc chlonde is boiled with organic acids— tartaric, citric, lactic, 
and mahe acid— no reduction to the cuprous salts occurs, but if an oxidizing agent 
€ potassium permanganate be present, reduction* occurs. No precipitation 

^ cpniplex remains in soln. Cupric oxalate is 
mmiediately precipitated- from soln. of cupric chloride by oxalic acid. 

to chloride is exposed to the air, what appears 

oxychloride IS formed. A great number Lave been reported, but proUbly 
ost of them are mixtures, and there is no guide in distinguishing chemmal indi- 

r'S 5'S’c Lvestigated i/the StTtLe pise 

f,if • representing the mol. ratio CuO : CuClg ; H2O by nurlers 

the foUowmg eighteen basic cupric chlorides have been reported ; ^"rn^“s, 

(A ' 2.1.0p. Kane, and.J. H. Gladstone); 2.1.3 

and oiacamitefTom ToctShlft r minerals bot(it.laciie (Cornwall), 

i-', S i?: 

^ L Comwalli’and 8.1.12 (0 1^^ 
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in tlie molecule to be quadrivalent ; wMIe J. Dupont and H. Jansen, finding that 
twO'thirds of the water is lost at 200°, supposed the last molecule to be differently 
constituted : Cl — Cu — 0 — Cu — CI.H2O ; while A. Mailhe regards it as a tetra- 
cupric chloride. The mineral called atacamite has a composition which varies 
between 3.1.3 and 3.1.6 ; and which is usually taken to be 3.1.4; and to distin- 
guish this from 3.1.3-salt, G. E. H. Smith proposed to call the latter pamtacamite. 

J. Dupont and H. Jansen prepared the 3.1.3-salt by heating a neutral dil. soln. 
of cupric chloride, or a mixture of cupric oxide and a soln. of cupric chloride, in 
a sealed tube at 225° ; P. Sabatier treated cupric oxide, CuO, hydroxide, Cu(0II)2, 
or the brown 4CUO.H2O, with a hot or cold soln. of cupric chloride ; A. Mailhe 
treated a soln. of cupric chloride with cold nickel hydroxide or carbonate, or with 
heated nickel oxide ; A. Mailhe also obtained a blue precipitate by adding freshly 
precipitated mercuric oxide to a soln. of cupric chloride — the dry yellow or red 
oxide acts very slowly — according to H. Rose, only the oxide is precipitated. 
L. Sabbatani boiled a soln. of ammonium cuprichloride with water. 

The bluish-green amorphous precipitate remains many hours in contact with 
water in a sealed tube unchanged. It begins to decompose at 200°, and at 250° forms 
a dark brown hygroscopic mixture of cupric chloride and oxide ; and at a higher 
temp, water and hydrogen chloride are given off. 

The 3.1.3-mineral paratacamite Jorms trigonal crystals; hardness, 3; sp. gr., 
3*74; refractive index, 1*864. The 4.1.4-mineral atamacite forms emerald-, 
grass-, or dark green crystals which are rhombic bipyramids with axial ratios 
a :h: c=0*6613 : 1 : 0*7515 ; hardness, 3*0-3*5 ; sp. gr., 3*763-4“314. 

M. Berthelot ss synthesized the 4.1.4-mineral by exposing copper foil, moistened 
with hydrochloric acid or a soln. of ammonium chloride, to the action of air. The 
resulting green powder was washed. Sodium chloride and sulphuric acid c’an be 
used in place of hydrochloric acid. Copper foil can also be laid on a mush of copper 
sulphide, sodium chloride, and water. ’ K. Ejraut warmed a mixture of copper oxide 
and hydrochloric acid ; C. Friedel heated a mixture of cuprous oxide with ferric 
chloride soln. for 48 hrs. in a sealed tube. Green crystals of artificial atacamite 
appeared. J. L. Proust made it by exposing moist cuprous chloride to the air, and 
removing the cupric chloride simultaneously formed by washing ; M. Groger 
passed air through a soln. of cuprous chloride in cupric chloride free from hydro- 
chloric acid ; E. Brun sat. a hot soln. of potassium, sodium, or ammonium chloride 
with cuprous chloride, and on cooling a crystalline powder separated out. G. Rous- 
seau heated a mixture of cupric chloride soln. and magnesite in a sealed tube for 
three days at 180°-200° ; J. L. Proust digested a soln. of cupric chloride with 
cupric hydroxide, or of cupric chloride mixed with a little alkali hydroxide ; 
L. Bourgeois treated a soln. of cupric chloride with urea iu a sealed tube at 130°. 

V. von Lang decomposed the double compound CuCl2»2C5H5N with boiling water ; 

W. Crum boiled a soln. of cupric nitrate or sulphate with a little calcium or sodium 
hypochlorite ; H. Debray heated a cone. soln. of sodium chloride with basic copper 
nitrate or copper tetramioiho-sulphate for some days at 200°. The product of 
these reactions is a green powder, crystalline or amorphous. The heat of forma- 
tion, according to M. Berthelot, 3Cu0-|--CuCl2“f'4H20=23 Cals. Accor ding to 
G. Rousseau and G. Tite,^ the product scarcely loses any weight if (tied for 
several days between 150° and 200°, between 210° and 220° it loses all its water 
and blackens; at 240° it begins to decompose. According to T. C. Cloud, when 
heated in a current of oxygen, cupric oxide remains, cuprous chloride sublimes. 
It is not soluble in water ; it is dec^omposed by sulphuric acid. The so-called 
S.l.S^salt is probably the 3.1.4-salt. W. T. Casselmaim, and F. FieM obtained what 
was considered to be this product by treating a boHing soln. of cupric chloride w;ith 
acetates of the alkali or alkaline earths, magnesium, zinc, cadimum, manganese, 
nickel, or cobalt ; or by treating copper acetate imdei: simiLar conditions with the 
chlorides in question. Formates, propionates, or valerates may 'be used instead 
of the acetate. F. Reindel, and J. Habermann have also studied this product. 
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The increase in solubility is attributed to the formation of complexes. R. Engel 
obtained dark red needles of the compound trihydrated cupric hydro-trichloride, 
CuCl2.HCl.3H2O, by passing hydrogen chloride over dihydrated cupric chloride, or 
by saturating a soln. of about 20 per cent, cupric chloride at 20^-25® with hydrogen 
chloride, and cooling the product to 0°. The compound can be regarded as a 
trichlorocupric acid, HCuCl3,3H20, corresponding with the sodium, ammonium, 
and rubidium salts. This product rapidly loses hydrogen chloride in dry air and 
becomes green ; and the green crystals become red again in a stream of hydrogen 
chloride. According to A. Naumann and E. Alexander, when the yellowish-brown 
soln. of cupric chloride in ethyl acetate is treated with dry hydrogen chloride, a 
brown mass is obtained which becomes green on exposure to air. W. Eidmann 
found a similar product is formed when a soln. of cupric chloride in acetone is 
similarly treated. It is readily soluble in water, and its composition corresponds 
with cupric dihydro -tetrachloride, CuCl2.2HCl, or tetrachloro cupric acid, H2CUCI4 ; 
P. Sabatier obtained hyacinth-red nee^es of the penta hydrated cupric dihydro- 
tetrachloride, CuCl2.2HCl.5H2O, by leading hydrogen chloride into a soln. of cupric 
chloride sat. with hydrogen chloride, and cooling the brown product to — 10°. It 
loses hydrogen chloride on exposure to air, forming dihydrated cupric chloride. 
Gr, ISTaumann obtained red needles of cupric trihydro-pentachloride, CuClg.SHCl, 
or pentachloro-cupric acid, H3CUCI5, by passing chlorine and hydrogen chloride into 
a soln. of T8 grms. of CUCI2.2H2O in 45 c.c. of water, and after standing for an hour 
separating the crystals by means of a suction filter. 

A. Chassevant^ found that transparent garnet-red crystals of the double chloride 
of lithium and copper were formed when cone. soln. of eq. amounts of cupric and 
hthium chlorides are mixed .together and the magma evaporated in vacuo over 
phosphoric acid or on a water-bath. The green crystals of cupric chloride first formed 
dissolve forming a red soln., and this deposits crystals of the double salt which 
A. Chassevant regarded as CuCl2.LiCl. 2^620, but which W. Meyerhofier showed 
to he dihydrated lithium tricMorocuprate, CuCl2.LiCl.2H2O. W. Meyerhofier 
found the saturation curve of the double salt and lithium chloride to be 


0’67CuCl2+30*8LiCl per 100 mols of water at 14*6°, and 4‘00CuCl2+50*9LiCl at 
98*6° ; while the saturation curve of the double salt and dihydxated cupric 
chloride at 18*3° is 4*04CuCl2+21*0LiCl at 18*3° and 14*22CuCl2+19‘4LiCl at 
98*5°. In this temp, interval the double salt is decomposed by the water, and it is 
present in aq. soln. only when an excess of lithium chloride is present. E. A. H. 
Schreinemakers and A. C. Noorduyn studied the ternary system, LiCl — CuCl2 — H2O, 


at 30°, and found dihydrated lithium 
cuprichloride to he the only double salt 
formed. 




Fig. 28 represents an equilateral tri- 
angle, PQIt, with each side divided into 
10 equal parts and with lines parallel to 
each of the three sides. If the apices be 
taken to represent pure components ; points 
on the sides of the triangle will represent 
corresponding binary mixtures ; and points 
in the interior of the triangle ternary m^- 
tiores. The vertical distance of any line 
from the side opposite the apex represents 
the percentage amount of that constituent ^ 

in the ternary mixture. The area ABC Hz 0 ! 0 d~ 
represents sat. soln. which for equilibrium o 20 ^ 60 SO (OOUCl 

deposit dihydrated cupric chloride, and 28. — Equilibrium Diagram for the Ternary 

GB represents the composition of a sat. System, CKiClo — LiCl — HaO, at 30°. 

soln. of this salt at 30° when in equilibrium 

with the solid phase ; A represents the solid . , _ . 

salt. Similariy, the region BDG represents sat. soln. which for equilibrium deposit the double 
salt CuCl2.LiCl.2H;gO, and BB represents a sat. soln. of the solid in equilibrium with the 
solid phase. Likewise also the area BBB and the line BB with respect to the solid phase 


.&S100 

o 

mUCl 
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LiCl HoO. The above data for the mutual solubilities of the two chlorides are plotted in 
Fi^ ' 29 Points in the area ABDQ represent unsaturated spin. ; points on the line AB 
represent sat. soln. of sodium chloride, in the presence of cupric chloride— 4 represents the 

solubility of sodium chloride m water 
at 30°, and that of cupric chloride 
— points on DB represent sat. soln. of 
cupric chloride in the presence of sodium 
chloride ; the point B represents a soln. 
sat. with respect to both sodium chloride 
and cupric chloride. Soln. represented 
by points in the sector BDP represent 
soln. which for equilibrium break up 
into a sat. soln. and CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O as a 
solid phase ; points in the sector ABB 
represent soln. which for equilibrium 
break up into sat. soln. and NaCl as 
a solid phase ; and points in the sector 
RBP represent soln. which for equi- 
librium break up into a sat. soln. with 
both NaCl and CuC^HgO as two solid 
phases. The triangular diagram, Fig. 30, 
for the ternary system, CuClg — ^NH^Ci 
— ^HgO, is a step more complicated. 



When crystals of the double salt are exposed to the air, they become opaque 
and decompose, forming cr}"stals of dibydrated cupric chloride and deliquescent 
lithium chloride. The salt is also decomposed by water, but can be recovered by 
crystallization from a soln. of lithium chloride. The crystals melt in their water of 
crystallization when rapidly heated to 130^, forming a black liquid which, like 
lithium chloride, when heated to a higher temp., decomposes with the evolution of 
chlorine ; if slowly heated between lOO'^ and 120®, they become anhydrous and at 
the same time lose some hydrochloric acid ; the crystals are best dehydrated by 
heating to 120® in a stream of dry air mixed with hydrogen chloride. L. Cambi has 
prepared dark red LiCuCls.HCOOH and yellowish-red LiCuClg.CHsCN by crystal- 
lization respectively from formic acid and acetonitrile. 

T. S. Hunt 3 has made a few determinations of the solubilities of cupric chloride 
in soln. of sodium chloride of different cone, between 11® and 90®. No double salt 
has been made. M. Siewert also failed to crystallize a sodiujn.chlorocuprocupmte^ 
which he claims to have obtained as an oily hquid by boiling a soln. containing 
cupric, cuprous, and sodium chlorides in the mol. proportions 1:2:2, and adding a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. F. A. H. Schreinemakers and F. W. C. de Baat have 
investigated the ternary system, CUCI2 — NaCl — H2O, and found no evidence of the 
formation of a double compound. The following numbers are selected from their 
data, representing the percentage solubility of cupric chloride in soln. of sodium 
chloride at 30® : 


l^TaCl • . 0 4*28 6*41 10*26 12*25 15*40 20*61 26*47 

Cuaa . . 43*95 41*06 39*40 36*86 32*40 23*72 11*03 0 

0, Hautz ^ reported that blue crystals of the double chloride, dibydrated 
ammonium trichioiocuprate, CuCl2.NH4,CL2H20, are obtained by mixing eq, 
quantities of cupric and ammonium chloride in aq. soln. — one prepared by neutral- 
izing copper carbonate with hydrochloric acid, and the other by neutralizing 
ammonia with the ^ same acid. The crystals are soluble in twice their weight of 
water, P. P. Deherain made the same salt by dissolving cupric anunino -chloride 
m hydrochloric acid. According to P. A. Meerburg, 0. Hautz’s salt is not stable 
in aq. soln. in the vicinity of 11^, and he doubts if it is a chemical individual. 
The ternary ^stem, Chi0l2 — ^NH4C1 — H2O, at 11®, shows no evidence of Hautz’s 
compound. 


The results are indicated in Fig. 30, The curve ABCD is plotted from the following 
observations, where 100 grms. of a sat. soln. at 30° contain : 


CuCi* 


0- 1*9 3*6 10*5 

29*5 28*6 25*9 16*6 


19*9 29*4 41*4 43*2 

9*4 4*9 21 . 2*0 


43*9 

0 
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The curve AB represents the composition of soln. in equilibrium with ammonium chloride 
whose solubility in water at 30° is represented by the point A ; the line DC represents 
similarly the composition of soln. in equilibrium with dihydrated cupric chloride ; and the 
curve BO represents the solubility of dihy- 
drated ammonium cupri-tetra chloride. The 
quadruple points B and C represent the 
composition of soln. in equilibrium with two 
solid phases, CuCl 2 . 2 ]SrH 4 ,C 1 . 2 HoO respectively 
with lsrH 4 Cl and with CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O. The 
composition of unsaturated soln. at 30° is 
included. Within the region ABCDQ the 
soln. is unsaturated ; and the composition 
of soln. which separates at 30° into one 
or two solid phases is included in the region 
ABCDFR, All points in the sector ABB 
represent soln. which form a soln. and solid 
ammonium chloride ; BOX^, soln. and solid 
CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O; CDT, soln. and solid 
CuCU.2HoO ; BXB, soln, and two solid phases 
NH 4 C 3 andCuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O; CTX, soln. 
and the two solid phases CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O and 
CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O ; and TPR, systems 
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Fio. 30. — Equilibrium Curves for Ternary 
Systems, CuClg — NH4CI — HgO, at 30°. 


which separate into three solid phases NH4CI, 

CuClg, and CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O. The point a repre- 
sents" the salt 1.2.2 ; &, the salt 1.2.1 ; and c, the salt 1.2.4, none of which finds a place 
in this diagram as a chemical individual at 30°, and a further quest between — 11° and 
80° likewise proved nugatory. 


The 1.2.2-double chloride, i,e. dihydrated ammonium chlorocuprate, 
CuCl2-2^H4^^-2H20, was prepared by A. Vogel by mixing soln. of cupric sulphate 
and ammonium chloride ; the first crop of cr^^^stals was a double sulphate of the 
two bases, then followed crystals of the 1.2.2-double chloride. The same salt was 
more conveniently prepared, by T. Graham, and E. Mitsoherlich,^ by mixing cono. 
soln. of dihydrated cupric chloride and ammonium chloride in mol. proportions. 
P. A. Cap and O. Henry made it by evaporating a soln. formed by adding ammonia 
to a soln. of cupric chloride until the precipitate first formed redissolved. A. Bouzat 
made the salt in an analogous manner ; R. H. Brett crystallized the soln. obtained 
by dissolving cupric oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate in a solii. of ammonium chloride ; 
and P, P. Deherain, by dissolving cupric diammino-chloride in hydrochloric acid. 

According to G. WyroubofE, the pale blue crystals form ditetragonal bipyramids 
which have the axial ratios : a : g=1 : 0*7417. According to O. Lehmann, this salt 
forms mixed crystals with ammonium chloride, the double salt, SNH^Ol.PeCls 
(bluish-green), and cobalt chloride (rose-red). G. Tschexmak gives the sp. gr. 
2*066 ; A. Johnson, 2*01 ; G. Wyroubo:ff, 1*963. V. von Lang found the ratio of 
the thermal conductivities parallel and vertical to the chief axis to be in the ratio 
1 : 0*93 ; he also found the crystals to be paramagnetic. A. de Senarmont showed 
that the crj^stals have a negative double refraction with refractive indices for the 
D-line co=V74A, €=1*724. According to A. Bouzat, the heat of formation, 
CuCl2.2NH3goiiu+HClgas==38*9 Gals., and in sola., 31*75 Cals. The' solubility, 
according to P. A. Meerburg, rises steadily from 20*46 per cent, of CuGl 2 * 2 NH 4 Cl at 
— 10° to 43*36 per cent, at ; or, 

-10*5® - 10 * 8 ® -11® -10® 0 ® 20 50® 80® 

CUCI 2 . 2 NH 4 CI . 387 20T2 20-3 20*46 2202 25*95 33'24 43*36 

****■ " ' I ■ ' — - ■ 

Solid phase • ice CuOl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O 


H, L. Maxwell found by diffusion experiments evidence of the partial separation 
of the complex in aq. soln. into its component salts, H. 0. Jones and H. P, Bassett 
have measured the electrical conductivity and the lowering of the f.p. ; the latter 
has also been determined by P. A. Meerburg, and by E. Riidorff. Soln. with a mol 
of the salt per litre are approxmial^ly 43*6 per cent, ionized, and soln. with 0‘05 mol 
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The curve AB represents the composition of soln. in equilibrium virh ammonimn chloride 
whose solubility in water at 30° is represented by the point ^4 ; the line DC reiDresents 
similarly the composition of soln. in eqxiilibrium with dihydrated cupric chloride ; and the 
curve BO represents the solubility of dihy- 
drated ammonium cupri-tetra chloride. The 
quadruple points B and C represent the 
composition of soln. in equilibrium with two 
solid phases, CuClo. 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O respectively 
with NH 4 CI and“ with CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O. The 
composition of unsaturated soln. at 30° is 
included. Within the region ABCDQ the 
soln. is unsaturated ; and the composition 
of soln. which separates at 30° into one 
or two solid phases is included in the region 
ABCDBR. All points in the sector ABR 
represent soln. which form a soln. and solid 
ammonium chloride ; BCJL^ soln. and solid 
CUCI2.2NH4CL2H2O; CDT, soln. and solid 
CUCI0.2H2O : BXR, soln. and two solid phases 
NH4C] and CuCl2.2NH4Cl.2HaO; CTX, soln. 
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and the two solid phases CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O and 
CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O ; and TPR, systems 
which separate into three solid phases NH4CI, 

CuClg, and CUCI 2 . 2 H 2 O. The x^oint a repre- 
sents the salt 1.2.2 ; 6 , the salt 1.2.1 ; and c, the salt 1.2.4, none of which finds a place 
in this diagram as a chemiqal individual at 30°, and a further quest between — 11° and 
80° likewise proved nugatory. 


The 1.2.2--double chloride, i.e, dihydrated ammonium chlorocuprate, 
CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O, was prepared by A. Vogel by mixing soln. of cupric sulphate 
and ammonimn chloride ; the first crop of crystals was a double sulphate of the 
two bases, then followed crystals of the 1 . 2 . 2 -douhle chloride. The same salt was 
more conveniently prepared, by T. Graham, and E. Mitscherlioh,^ by mixing cone, 
soln. of dihydrated cupric chloride and ammonium chloride in mol. proportions. 
P. A. Cap and 0. Henry made it by evaporating a soln. formed by adding ammonia 
to a soln, of cupric chloride until the precipitate first formed redissolved. A. Bouzat 
made the salt in an analogous manner ; R. H. Brett crystallized the soln, obtained 
by dissolving cupric oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate in a soln. of ammonium chloride ; 
and P. P. Deherain, by dissolving cupric diammino-chloride in hydrochloric acid. 

According to G. WyTouboff , the pale blue crystals form ditetragonal bipyramids 
which have the axial ratios : a : c=l : 0*7417. According to O. Lehmann, this salt 
forms mixed crystals with ammonium chloride, the double salt, 3 NH 4 Cl.FeCl 3 
(bluish-green), and cobalt chloride (rose-red). G. Tschermak gives the sp. gr. 
2*066 ; A. Johnson, 2*01 ; G. Wyroubofi, 1*963. V. von Lang foxmd the ratio of 
the thermal conductivities parallel and vertical to the chief axis to he in the ratio 
1 : 0*93 ; he also found the crystals to be paramagnetic. A. de Senarmont showed 
that the crj^stals have a negative double refraction with refractive indices for the 
D-line a)=l*744, €=1*724. According to A. Bouzat, the heat of formation, 
CuCl2.2NH3goTid+HClgas=38*9 Cals., and in soln., 31*75 Cals. Thd solubility, 
according to P. A. Meerburg, rises steadily from 20*46 per cent, of CUCI 2 . 2 NH 4 CI at 
— 10"^ to 43*36 per cent, at 80® ; or, 

-10*6^ — lO'S® -11* —10® 0® 20 50 ® 80° 

ChiCla,2NH4Cl . 3-87 20-12 20-3 20*46 2202 26*95 33*24 43*36 

SoHd phase . ^ iSe " ci^Cl^!2NH^icL2H^O 

H. L. Maxwell found by difiixsion experiments evidence of the partial separation 
of the complex in aq, soln. into its component salts. H. C. Jones and H. P. Bassett 
have measured the electrical conductivity and the lowering of the f.p. ; the latter 
has also been determined by P. A. Meerburg, and by F. RiidorS. Soln. with a mol 
of the salt per litre are approximately 43*6 per cent, ionized, and soln. with 0’05 mol 
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per litre 83*2 per cent. According to W. MeyerliofEer, the sat. soln. freezes at —13® 
at —18° in the presence of ammonium chloride, and at —30° in the presence of 
dihydrated cupric chloride. Aqua ammonia precipitates a basic chloride from the 
aq. soLn., and, according to E. Engel, hydrogen chloride gas precipitates the 
salt from its aq. soln. The crystals lose their water completely when heated 
between 110° and 120° — ^without decomposition, said C. Temme ; with the loss of 
ammonium chloride, said T. Graham. According to W. Meyerhofier, the transition 
temp., CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 a. 2 H 20 ^CuGl 2 .NH 4 Cl+NH 4 Cl+ 2 H 20 , is 146°. According to 
P. A. Cap and 0. Henry, the crystals decompose when strongly heated with the loss 
of ammonium chloride, and the formation of some acid vapour and cuprous chloride. 
The aq, soln. of ammonium cupric tetrachloride dissolves iron but not carbon, and 
consequently a cone. soln. with about 5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid can be used 
for the determination of carbon in steel. The soln. decomposes when heated with 
ferrous sulphide. According to E. 0. -EranMin and C. A. Ejaus, the salt k 
soluble in Liquid ammonia ; and, according to P. A. Cap and 0. Henry, it dissolves 
in alcohol without decomposition. ■ 


P. A. jVIeerburg could find no evidence of the 1 . 2. 1 monohydrated salt, CuCl2.2NH4Cl.H2O, 
reported by P. A. Cap and O. Henry ; nor of the 1 . 2.3 trihydrated salt reported by 
L. Bourgeois ; nor of the tetrahydrated salt reported by F. Riidorff, K. Heumann, and 
P. A. Cap and O. Henry. Nor is there any satisfactory evidence of P. P. Deh6rain’s 
CUCI2.4NH4CI, or of his CUCI2.6NH4CI. H. Ritthausen obtained cubic crj^stals of ammonium 
diammino-tetraehlorocuprate, CuCl 2 . 2 NH 4 Cl. 2 NH 8 , in the mother liquid remaining after the 
precipitation of ammonium cupric tetrachloride. 


F. A. H. Schreinemakers and A. C. Noorduyn® have investigated the ternary 
system, CUCI 2 — LiCl — H 2 O, at 30°. W. Meyerhoffer has investigated the conditions 
of equilibrium for part of the ternary system, CuClg— KOI— HgO, and established 
the existence of the two double salts, CuCl 2 . 2 KCl. 2 H 2 O and CUCI 2 .KCI, which can be 
conveniently represented as the 1.2.2-salt and the 1.1-salt respectively. The 
system, has three components, CUCI 2 , KCl, and HgO. From the phase rule, there- 
fore, bivariant systems will have three phases — one solid, a liquid, and a vapour ; 
umvariant systems will have four phases — ^two solids, a liquid, and a vapour ; and 
invariant systems, five phases — ^three solids, a liquid, and a vapour. W. Meyer- 
hofier’s experiments, ranging between 39° and 92°, may be represented on a triangular 
diagram as in^cated by W, D. Bancroft, but they cover only a small portion of the 
field. The triangular diagrams, Figs. 30 and 31, represent isothermal systems. If 
the apices of a triangle also represent the m.p. of the components, and the temp, of 
^ points on the sides of the triangle 

^ y are known, a series of isothermal 

^ / \ / \ y curves can be drawn for the interior 

f \X .\/x \/ of the triangle, and thus not only 

composition, but a rough idea of the 
corresponding temp, can be obtained. 
In Fig. 31, iW’ is the cryohydxic point 
— 11*4° for ice and potassium chloride ; 
N, approximately —23°, is the corre- 
sponding point for ice and dihy- 
drated cupric chloride. Following 
W. D. Bancroft’s treatment: along 
MS, ice and potassium chloride are 
solid phases ; along NT, ice and di- 
hydxated cupric chloride. The two 
100 1 .f ^ , curves do not meet, since probably 

an inv^ant svstem^tfh ^ Each of these points, therefore, represents 

of the diaora^Lfta unf ha T pl^^ses, liquid, and vapour ; but this portion 
of the diagram has not been closely mvestigated. Along a curve connecting S and 



Fio. 31 .— -Equilibrimn Curves of Portion of the 

A between 
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f the solid phases will be ice and the 1.2.2-salt, and, as shown below, the temp, will 
rise in passing from T to 8, Along SDA^ the solid phases are the 1.2.2-salt and 
potassium chloride, and at A, 92*4°, the red 1.1-salt is formed. The point A 
represents an invariant system with three solid phases — KCl, and the 1.2.2 and 
1.1 -salts — and along AE the univariant system with two solid phases — 1.1 -salt and 
KCl. Starting from T along TOB, the solid phases are the 1.2.2-salt and CUCI2.2H2O. 
The point J5, 56*2°, is a quintuple point representing an invariant system wdth three 
solid phases — CuCl2-2H20, the 1.2.2-salt and 1.1-salt — ^liquid, and vapour. Be3’ond 
B, along BG, the univariant system has two solid phases — 1.1-salt and CUCI2.2H2O. 
Along BA, the two solid phases are the 1.2.2-salt and the 1.1-salt. Potassium 
chloride exists as solid phase in the bivariant region bounded by M8DAE ; 
dihydrated cupric chloride in the region bounded by NTOBG ; the 1.2.2-salt, in 
the region SBABOT ; and the 1.1-salt, in the region GBAE. The dotted line ZZ 
represents soln. containing twice as much KCl as CUCI2, yet it does not pass into the 
region of stability for the 1.2.2-salt, and therefore this salt is decomposed by water 
with the precipitation of potassium chloride, and the green colour of the 1.2. 2 -salt 
corresponds with a slight decomposition and the presence of traces of mother liquid 
containing cupric chloride. The aq. soln. is stable in the presence of potassium 
chloride. The dotted line XX represents soln. with the ratio CuCl2 ; KCl=unity ; 
the field for the 1.1-salt is cut by this line at C, 72°, and from this temp, upwards 
it is possible to obtain a soln. with the salts in the same ratio as they are in the solid 
phase. Between 56*2° and 72°, the 1.1-salt is decomposed by water, forming the 
1.2.2-salt — the range of instability is nearly 16°. The line ZZ, extending from the 
IOOH2O apex representing the m.p. of ice, connects this point with the m.p. of 
potassium cupric tetrachloride, and hence the temp, should rise in passing from 
T to S. The salt component present at >8 is necessarily that which is precipitated 
by the action of water on the 1.2. 2 -salt, or, as F. A. H. Schreinemakers expresses it : 

The cryohydric temp, of a soln. in equilibrium with a double salt and the component 
which does not precipitate, is lower than the cryohydric temp, of a soln. in equilibrium with 
double salt and the component which precipitates. 

If the double salt be not decomposed by water, the points T and /S in Fig. tSl would 
he on opposite sides of the line ZZ, and there would be a maximum temp, at 
the point where ZZ cuts the curve, joining T and S. According to the so-called 
theorem of A. C. van Rijn van Alkemade, and in agreement with F. A. H. Schreme- 
makers and W. Meyerhofier : 

If the two points in the triangle which correspond to the compositions of two solid 

E bases be connected by a line, the temp, at which these same two phases can be in equili- 
rium with soln. and vapour, rises as the boundary curve approaches this line, becoming a 
maximum at the intersection, though the boundary curve often ceases to be stable before 
this point is reached. When the two solid phases are two of the components, the line 
connecting the m.p. is one of the sides of the triangle — 

and therefore, if this theorem be correct, the temp, must rise in passing along a 
boundary curve to the side of a triangle. For example, dihydrated ammonium 
cupric tetrachloride, CuCl2.2NH4Cl.2H2O, is in equilibrium with ice and ammonium 
chloride at — 15°, with ice and dihydrated cupric chloride at —42°, while the curve 
connecting these points passed through a maximum at — 12*7°. 

M. Groger made potassium tricblorocuprate, KCuCls or KGl.CuClg, by the 
action of a soln. of cupric chloride in hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*19) on powdered 
potassium chloride — say by shaking for 3 hrs. a mixture of 10 grins, of dihydrated 
cupric chloride j 4 grms. of potassium chloride ; and 50 o.c. of hydrochloric acid. 
Filter the mixture out of contact with air ; press the crystals on filter paper ; and 
dry in vacuo over sulphuric acid. W. Meyerhoffer purified the 1.2.2-salt by dis- 
solving it in fairly warm cone, acetic acid; garnet-red needles of the 1.2.2-salt 
separate out on cooling the brown soln. The needle-like crystals are filtered while 
still warm, and dried in the air-bath at 100°. W. Meyerhoffer showed that this 
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compound is formed by melting the two solids together — hut there is a considerable 
loss of chlorine ; or by evaporating a mixed soln..of the two salts with continued 
stirring so as to avoid the separation of potassium chloride. The sp. gr. of the 
crystals is 2*86 ; and, according to A. Chassevant, they can be heated to redness 
without decomposition. They dissolve in cold water, forming a blue soln. ; they 
decompose in moist air, 2KCuCl3-l“4H20=CuCl2.2KC1.2H20+CuCl2.2H20, but 
the mixture reforms KCl.CuCL after standing some hours in a desiccator. 
W. Meyerhofier investigated the solubility of this salt in the presence of cupric and 
potassium chlorides. J. 6. C. Vriens found the heat of soln. of a mol of the salt 
KCudg in 200 mols of water to be 3*55 Cals., and also showed that the vap. press, 
of 1.2.2+CuClo.2H20+soln.+vapour, and of 1.2.2+l.l+CuCl2.2H20+vapour : 
1.2.2+ri+soln.+vapour; and 1. 2.2+1. 1 +CUCI2.2H2O +vapour ; and of 
l.l+CuCl2-2H20+soln.+vapour, aU coincide at 56®. 

F. Godefiroy ^ mixed a cone. soln. of potassium chloride and of cupric chloride 
in cone, hydrochloric acid, and obtained no precipitate. C. Hensgen claimed to have 
prepared anhydrous potassium cupric tetrachloride, K2CUCI4 or 0uCl2.2KCl, by 
passing hydrogen chloride into a sat. soln. of K2S04.CuS04,6H20, when green 
crystals of the dihydrated potassium tetrachlorocuprate, K2CUCI4.2H2O, separate 
out ; if the crystals themselves be treated with the gas, the colour changes from 
blue to green, and bright red spots appear, which disappear if the crystals be 
melted. The red crystals were probably the 1.1 -salt, the green crystals the 1.2.2- 
salt. E. Mitscherlich, C. F, Eammelsberg, and V. A. Jacquelain prepared the 

I. 2.2-salt by cooling a warm cone. soln. of the two component salts. According 
to W. Meyerhoffer, the soln. can be evaporated just under the b.p. without 
decomposition. According to G. Wyrouboff,® 0. F. Rammelsberg, and A. Fock, 
the greenish-blue crystals form ditetragonal bipyramids with the axial ratio 
a : c=l : 0*7525. They form mixed crystals with the corresponding ammonium 
salt, and, according to A. Fock, there is a lacuna in the series between 27*77 
and 54*87 per cent, of Ch1Cl2.2KC3.2H2O. The sp, gr. is. 2*392, according to 
H. G. F. Schroder ; H. Kopp gave 2*359 ; and H. Schiff, 2*4. According to 
W. MeyerhofEer, when heated, the salt decomposes into KCI.CUCI2 and KCl. 
In sat. soln. the garnet-red 1. 1-salt is formed at 93®; at lower temp., in the 
presence of cupric chloride, the 1.2.2-salt appears at 56®. The transformation 
GuCl2.2KC1.2H20^CuCl2.KCl+KCl+2H20 occurs at 92*4® and the transformation 
2KCuCl3+4H20v=^CuCl2.2KC1.2H20-{-CuCl2.2H20 is at 56*2®. These two trans- 
formations illustrate the rule stated by W. D. Bancroft : when one of the solid 
phases can change at a quintuple point into the other two with the addition or 
subtraction of water, the inversion point is a miuiTunm temp, for that phase if water 
be added to complete the reaction, and a maximum temp, if the water be subtracted 
—for 92*4® is a maximum and 56*2® a minimum temp. According to P. A. Favre 
and C. A. Valson,io the heat of soln. of K2CUCI4.2H2O is —6*982 Cals., while for the 
individual salts CUCI2.2H2O+2KCI it is —4*502 Cals. ; J. G. 0. Vriens, the heat of 
soln. of a mol of the 1.2.2-salt in 200 mols of water is —6*958 Cals. F. M. Raoult, 
and H. C. Jones and H. P, Bassett have determined the lowering of the f.p., and the 
two latter also the sp. gr. and electrical conductivities of soln, of this salt. 

J. G. C. Vrieiis’ values for the vap. press, of the systems 1.2.2+KCl+soln, and 
vapour; 1.2.2+1.1+soln. and vapour ; and 1.2.2+1.1+KCl+vapour ; l.l+Kd 
+soln.+ vapour, all coincide at 92*6®. 

An aq. soln. of cupric chloride with an excess of caesium chloride is bright yellow, 
resembling the yellow colour of the soln. of cupric chloride in hydrochloric acid. 
F . Godefiroy prepared brilliant yellow rhombic prisms of csesium tetrachloro- 
cuprate, CuGl2.2CsCl or CS2CUGI4, by mixing in soln. 50 grms. of caesium chloride 
with 5 to 25 grms. of cupric chloride. The salt can be crystallized if redissolved to 
form very cono. soln, ; with dil. soln. hydrated salts are deposited. H. L. Wells 
and L. C. Dupre found an unstable bluish-green dUiydrated csesiuni tetrachloro- 
CS2CUCI4.2H2O, to be formed by the spontaneous evaporation at low 
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temp, of soln. containing nearly eq. proportions of the two salts. They also made 
dark hrown triclmic crystals of dihydrated caesium heptachlorodicuprate 
CS3CU2CI7.2H2O or 3CsCl.2CuCl2.2H2O, by allowing soln. with the required pro- 
portions of the two salts to evaporate at ordinary temp. If the soln. be too cone, 
and warm, one or both of the anhydrous chlorides, CS2CUCI4 or CsCuCl3, will be de- 
posited. The crystals are nearly stable at ordinary temp. 5 the crystals lose their 
water at 100®. Similarly, H. L. WeUs and L. C. Dupre made garnet-red slender 
hexagonal prisms which were black by reflected light, and which had the composition 
of csesium trichloroeuprate, CuCla.CsCl or CsCuClg. The crystals were formed under 
a wide variation of conditions up to the point where the mixed soln. is sat. with 
cupric chloride. E. H. Duclaux studied the csesium salt. 


When a soln. of cupric chloride is treated with aqua ammonia, a greenish-blue 
hydroxide is precipitated, and this is soluble in excess of the ammonia, forming an 
intense blue soln. The soln. contains a compound with at least CuCk : : 4, 

and a higher ammino -compound may be formed if the cone, of the ammonia be 
great and the temp. low. The reaction between the ammonia and copper salt is 
attended by the development of much heat. A. Bouzat 12 found that by treating 
a mol of cupric chloride with four mols of ammonia, 18*05 Cals, of heat are 
developed ; with 5 mols, 19*5 Cals. ; with 6, 20*20 Cals. ; with 7, 20*65 Cals. ; 
with 8, 21*0 Cals. ; with 10, 21*50 Cals. ; and with 12, 21*9 Cals. JST. .W. Fischer 
treated a soln. of cupric chloride in an excess of aqua ammonia with cadmium, and 
found the copper to he completely precipitated as metal and basic salt ; iron partially 
precipitates the copper ; lead, a httle copper ; and tin, antimony, or bismuth, no 


copper. 


M. Faraday noted that “ chloride of copper fused is powerfully acted upon by 
ammonia. It immediately bursts open upon being placed in the gas and, absorbing 
great quantities, falls into a blue powder.” H. Bose’s estimate of the amount 


—73*7 per cent. — absorbed was shown by A. Bouzat to be too high, and his result 
was probably complicated by the presence of moisture, because not more than 
43*5 per cent, of dry ammonia gas is absorbed after the anhydrous chloride has 
stood 22 hrs. in the gas. This corresponds with cupric hexammino-chloride, 
CUCI2.6NH3. According to Gr. Gore, dihydrated cupric chloride is insoluble in liquid 
ammonia ; but A. Bouzat found the anhydrous chloride is converted into a similar 
blue powder, when in contact with liquid ammonia at —30®. If the temp, of the 
liqidd be at — 70®, and subsequently raised to — 40®, A. Bouzat thinks there are 
indications of an am mi no- compound still richer in ammonia than the hexammino- 
salt. E. Alexander and A. Naumann also obtained cupric hexammino-chloride as 
a green precipitate by the action of dry ammonia on a spin, of cupric chloride in 
ethyl acetate. The product was washed with ethyl acetate. According to A. Bouzat, 
the heat of formation is 94*5 Cals. M. Faraday said that when the product is 
heated, it melts and gives ofi its ammonia while cupric chloride remains ; E. Alex- 
ander said that some chlorine is lost as ammonium chloride and H. Eose that cuprous 
chloride remains. According to E. Kane and A. Bouzat, it loses 2NH3 at 90®, and 
another 2KH3 is lost between 135® and 149® — Jj, Sabbatani gives 100®-125®. 
According to F. Ephraim, at room temp, a mol of cupric chloride takes up 5*75 
mols of ammonia, and the resulting compound on heating slowly loses ammonia up 
to 103®, when it contains 5*08 mok ; a further elevation of the temp, up to 107®, 
produces a sudden fall in the ammonia content to 3*36 mok, corresponding with 
the- deep ultramarine-blue, trieupric deeanamino-chloride, SCuClg.lOHHg ; the 
ammonia content then remains constant up to 124®, when gas k again evolved, and 
at 127®, the residue contains 2*09 mok of ammonia, and does not evolve ammonia 


imtil 270®, when it melts, and- on copling solidifies to a hard cake, D. W. Horn 
found that the hexatnmino-compound is stable up to 20®, and dissociates at 46*7® 
under a press, of 20 mm. The salt is insoluble in liquid ammonia, but is soluble in 
water, forming an ammoniacal soln. of cupric chloride — some blue hydroxide may 
be precipitated if the proportion of water is great. 
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Aniiydrous cupric pentammino-chloride, CkCl 2 . 5 NH 3 , is not but 

F. Epiiraiin says that cupric pentammino-chloride forms solid som. below lOS"", 
which attain the composition CUCI 2 + 5 NH 3 at about -~15 . A. B^^t claims to 
have prepared the sesquihydrated pentammino-salt, CuCl 2 . 5 NH 3 .L 2 hl 20 , by cooling 
an ammoniacal soln. of cupric chloride to —15^ or by the action of ammoma on the 
same soln. at 0®. The heat of formation, according to A. Bouzat, is 84*1 Cals, at 
14*^; 8T7® cals, at IS"". The dark blue crystals form the diammino-salt when 
heated, and are soluble in water and in aq. ammonia. The aq. soln. precipitates 
cupric hydroxide when dduted. The crystals remain unchanged in an atm. of dry 
ammonia, but if allowed to stand under a bell- jar over potassium hydroxide and a 
mixture of lime and ammonium chloride the hemihydrated salt, CUCI 2 . 5 NH 3 .-I-H 2 O, 
is formed. 

A. Bouzat prepared anhydrous cupric tetrammino-chloride, CuCla.iNHg, 
obtained by heating the hexamino-salt to 90® in a closed vessel with an exit tube 
dipping under mercury ; and L. Sabbatani by allowing the dihydrated salt to stand 
over a mixture of lime and ammonium chloride. The blue salt is unstable, it is 
soluble in a little water, and when diluted, cupric hydroxide is precipitated, but not 
if ammonium chloride be present. It dissociates at about 140°, forming the 
diammino-salt ; its heat of formation is 72*07 Cals. According to F. Ephraim, 
tricupric decammino-chloride, 3 CUCI 2 .IONH 3 , is formed at 105° and is stable up 
to 124° when it furnishes the diammino-salt. By passing ammonia through a hot 
sat. soln. of cupric chloride, until the precipitate first formed has redissolved, and 
the soln. allowed to cool, R. Kane and A. Johnsen obtained blue monoclinic crystals 
of hydrated cupric tetrammino-chloride, CuCl 2 . 4 NH 3 .H 2 O. V. Kohlschiitter 
precipitated the same compound by adding alcohol to an ammoniacal soln. of cupric 
chloride. It forms deep blue pleochroic, crystals belonging to the monoclinio 
system. The salt loses ammoma on drying, and if heated below 149° it loses all 
the combined water and half the ammonia. , The violet soln. obtained by the 
addition of potassium chloride and ammonia, becomes blue when warmed. The 
addition of a N-KOl soln. precipitates the diammino-salt. Dihydrated cupric 
tetrammino-chloride, OuCl 2 . 4 NH 3 . 2 H 2 O, was made by A. Bouzat by evaporating 
an ammoniacal soln. of cupric chloride in an atm. of ammonia at ordinary temp. — 
say under a hell-jar over a mixture of lime and ammonium chloride. The same 
salt was made by cooling a hot cone. soln. of cupric chloride in ammonia. The 
deep blue crystals lose ammonia and water between 100 ° and 125°, forming the 
diammino-compound. The salt dissolves in a little water, and when the soln, is 
diluted, cupric hydroxide is precipitated. The heat of formation is 79*0 Cals, at 
11°, 75*9 Cals, at 13°. 

R. Kane made cupric diammino-ehloride, OUCI 2 . 2 NH 3 , by heating the higher 
ammino-compounds to 149° ; A. Bouzat to 135° ; and L. Sabbatani to 100°-125°. 
F . Ephraim describes it as being pure green when hot, and light greenish-blue when 
cold. T, Graham made it by saturating warm cupric chloride with ammonia ; 

V . Kohlschiitter, by adding ammonia to a sat. soln. of cupric chloride * and 

W. Bidmann by leading ammonia into a soln. of cupric chloride in acetone. The 
green salt does not change in air ; it yields cuprous chloride and nitrogen, ammonia, 
and ammonium cUoride when heated. With water it gives a bluish-green pre- 
cipitate of a basic chloride, 4 CuO.CuOl 2 . 6 H 2 O. According to F. Ephraim, the 
diammmo-chloride decomposes below 270°. V. Kohlschiitter found it to be soluble 
m an exce^ of aqua, ammonia, forming complex cations Cu(NH 3 )/. The heat of 
formatwm b 46*55 to 45*6 Cals., and that of the J-hydrated salt, 46*2-46*6 Cals. 

imcrosoopic crystals, which A. Bouzat claims to be 
C^tl 2 . 2 Ni± 3 .iH 20 , are fomed by precipitation from an ammoniacal soln. of cupric 
chiOTde at oO by the addition of alcohol. If the temp, is too low, some cupric 

^ prec^itated; and if too high, some cupric hydroxide is 

K. A. Hofmann and E. G. Marburg treated cupric chloride with an alcoholic 
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soJn. of hydrazine hydroxide and obtained pale blue cr}^stals approximating in 
composition cupric dihydrazine cliloride» Cu(N2H4)2Cl2 ; they soon decomposed 
when kept in a desiccator. 
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§ 18. Cuprous Bromide 

Copper reacts witt bromine vapour at a dark red heat vigorously and with 
incandescence, forming a mixture of cupric and cuprous bromides ; if the bromine be 
in excess, cupric bromide is formed. According to A. Colson, i the reaction occurs 
at ordinary temp, with finely divided copper which has been reduced at a temp, 
below 280*^. According to H, Gautier and G. Charpy, copper wire is slowly attacked 
in darkness by dry bromine—thus, at 15° a copper wire lost 0'371 per cent, in 
weight in 8 days and 1*740 per cent, in four months ; at 100 , it lost 6 62 per cent, 
in S days ; and a piece of wire 5 cms. in length and 2 mm. in thickness dissolved in 
bromine water in contact with an excess of bromine in 7 to 8 days. M. B. Renault 
found a layer of cuprous bromide is formed by boiling a plate of copper with a soln. 
of bromine in potassium, ferric, or cupric bromide ; and G. Bodlander and 
0. Storbeck obtained a film of colourless tetrahedral ciy stale, of cuprous bromide 
under these conditions. T. Sandmeyer also boiled one part of copper turnings with 
a soln. of one part of crystalline copper sulphate, and four parts of potassium 
bromide, acidulated with one or two parts of acetic acid. The cuprous bromide is 
precipitated as a white powder which is then washed and dried. G. Deniges 
employed a similar process for the chloride. 

C. F. Rammelsberg ^ noted that when cupric bromide is heated to redness, it is 
reduced to cuprous bromide, and E. A. Atkinson found that by heating copper to 
redness in a stream of hydrogen bromide cuprous bromide is formed — ^if elements 
which form volatile bromides are present they are expelled — arsenic and antimony 
each in hrs., and bismuth in about 2^ hrs. With hydrogen chloride, imder 
similar conditions, a much longer period — 6 to 8 hrs. — is required for the separation 
of these elements. Hence the method is recommended for certain analytical 
separations. 

B. Lean and W. H. Whatmough ^ extended F. Wohler’s process to the prepara- 
tion of cuprous bromide by the action of sulphur dioxide on a mixed aq. soln. of 
copper sulphate and alkah bromide : 

About 20 grms. of copper sulphate and 8 grms. of sodium bromide were dissolved in 
300 C.C, of water, and treated with a stream of sulphur dioxide. Small white crystals of 
cuprous bromide were formed. These were filtered rapidly from the mother liquid, washed 
with sulphuroios acid, spread on a porous tile, and exposed over potassium hydroxide in 
vacuo. The resulting crystals were coloured pale greenish-yellow. The mother liquid 
furnished more crystals when warmed to expel the sulphur dioxide. G. Bodlander and 
0. Storbeck used a similar process working with a warm soln. The water used for washing 
the cuprous bromide was previously boiled in a stream of carbon dioxide to expel dissolved 
air which decomposes cuprous bromide. 

Cupric bromide, according to V. Thomas, is reduced to the cuprous salt by nitrogen 
dioxide, NO, or tetroxide, NO 2 ; and, according to A. K. Cbristomanos, phosphorous 
bromide, PBrg, reacts tuxbulently with cupric nitrate — solid or in soln — ^forming 
cuprous bromide, and at the same time, nitrogen peroxide and bromine vapour are 
evolved. A, Naumann also found that a soln. of calcium bromide in acetone pre- 
cipitates a little cuprous bromide from a soln. of cupric chloride in the same solvent — 
presumably the acetone reduces a little of the solute to the cuprous form. 

The propertios of cuprous bromide. — Cuprous bromide, CuBr, like the corre- 
sponding iodide and chloride, crystallizes in hexakis-tetrahedra. According to 
B. Gossner,^ the tetrahedral crystals are readily obtained by crystallization from 
hot hydrobromic acid ; and by G. Bodlander and 0. Storbeck, by leaving a copper 
plate Standing in a soln. of potassium bromide. The crystals are possibly isomor- 
phous with those of the chloride. K. Monkemeyer obtained a continuous series of 
mixed crystals between cuprous bromide and cuprous iodide, between cuprous 
chloride and cuprous bromide, and between cuprous chloride and cuproi:^ iodide ; 
with the latter, there is a gap in the mixed crystal series so that the liquidus 
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curve forms two separate branches meeting at a eutectic. E. W. G-. Wyckoff and 
E. Posnjak found that the X-radiograms correspond with the double face-centred 
cubic lattice of the zinc sulphide class, with sides 5-8 l^ A., and the nearest distance 
of the atoms 2-49 A. According to C. H. D. Bodeker, the specific gravity of 
cuprous bromide is 4*72 (12°). P. Walden studied the mol, vol. 

C. Lowig 5 reported in 1829 that cuprous bromide melts at a red heat, and 
T. Carnelley and W. C. Williams found the melting point to be 504° ± 7°, while 
K. Monkemeyer, and P. de Cesaris gave 480°. According to K. Monkemeyer, 
there is a transformation at about 384°, which corresponds with the fact that 
between this temp, and the m.p. the solid is doubly refracting, and singly refract- 
ing below this temp., a-CuBr (doubly refracting)^^-CuBr (singly refracting). 
P. de Cesaris places the transition temp, at 384°. According to K. Monkemeyer, 
a-cuprous bromide, melting at 480°, forms a continuous series of mixed crystals 
with cuprous chloride, melting at 419°, and the liquidus curve has a minimum 
about 408°, corresponding with about 60‘71 per cent, of cu];)rous chloride. The 
progressive addition of cuprous chloride steadily lowers the transition temp, of 
cuprous bromide from 384° to 373° when 22*82 per cent, of cuprous bromide has been 
added. P. de Cesaris found that when mixed with cuprous bromide, the m.p. of 
potassium bromide falls from 760° down to a 
minimum at 182° when about 66 mol. per cent, 
of cuprous bromide has been added. At 234°, 
a new solid phase, 2KBr.CuBr, appears. This 
is illustrated by P. de Cesaris’ curve. Fig. 32. 

T. Carnelley and W. C. Williams’ value for the 
boiling point of cuprous bromide is 861° to 
954°. A. Werner’s values® for the molecular 
weights of cuprous bromide determined from 
its efiect on the b.p. of pyridine, methyl sul- 
phide, and ethyl sulphide are respectively 
148*44, 139, and 220-226 ; when the calculated 
value for CuCl is 143. Gr. Bodlander and 
0. Storbeck’s calculations from the equilibrium 
between cuprous and cupric ions and of the 
undissociated salt ; and from the e.m.f. of cone, cells, agree with the formula 
Cu2Br2. 

The heat of formation of cuprous bromide froni its elements is Cu+Briiq. 
=CuBr-f 24*985 Cals, (J. Thonisen),^ 30 Cals. (M. Beithelot), the heat of formation 
Cu20soiid+2HBr=60*64 Cals. (M. Berthelot), or in soln., 20*76 Cals. (J. Thomsen). 
Assuming the heat of formation is 25 Cals., G. Bodlander and O. Storbeck give the 
free energy of formation —22*3 Cals. B. Luther and D. R. Wilson’s value for the 
work of oxidation in the formation of cuprous bromide from copper corresponds 
with an e.m.f. of —0*5640 volt. M. de K. Thompson’s value for the free energy of 
formation from liquid bromine is — 23*7 Cals, at 18° ; and the total energy, — 25 Cals. 
The heat evolved in replacing chlorine by bro m ine is 2*9 Cals. 

According to M. B. Renault, and P, Rohland, cuprous bromide forms a white 
crystalline powder whichj when exposed to sunhght, becomes a dark blue ; the 
change is much slower in difEused daylight. F. Thomas also studied the action of 
light on the oxidation of this salt. Cuprous bromide does not decompose when 
heated in a closed tube, but in a crucible, the vapour which is given ofi colours th^ 
flame green. J. B. Berthemot® supposed this salt to be insoluble in water, but 
between 18° and 20°, G. Bodlander observed a solubility of 0*0002501 mol of 
cuprous bromide per litre. As in *fche case of cuprous chloride, cuprous bromide is 
hydrolyzed in aq. sola., 2GuBr+H20=2IIBr+Chi20, and it is partly converted into 
cupric chloride and metallic copper, 2CuCl=CuCl2+Cu. The hydrolysis is not so 
marked with cuprous bromide as with the chloride. According to B. Lean and 
H. W. Whatmough, in the presence of air, cuprous bromide, like the chloride, is 
VOL. ni. o 
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decomposed by water, but the action does not take^ place so readily. Cuprous 
bromide is soluble in hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid, and the soln. in the last- 
named acid, sans doute, contains in soln. colourless cuprous hydro-bromide. 
Water precipitates cuprous bromide from the soln. According to C. Lowig, the 
soln. of cuprous bromide in liydrobromic acid when treated with ferrous sulphate 
sives a precipitate of metallic copper while ferrous bromide and ferric sulphate are 
formed : 2CuBr+3FeS04=2Cu+FeBr2+Fe2(S04)3 ; mercuric bromide is reduced to 
mercurous bromide ; and gold is precipitated from soln. of gold chloride or bromide. 
Cuprous bromide is soluble in sodium chloride, and sodium thiosulphate, and the 
solubility, says M. B. Renault, is much less when the cuprous bromide has been 
previoudy exposed to light. The solubility, add G. Bodlander, and 0. Storbeck, 
is increased if potassium bromide be present. Thus, with soln. containing in 
mols per litre ; 

ElBr . • • 0*025 0*040 0*060 0*080 0*100 0*500 

C3u (total) . . 0*000119 0*000200 0*000310 0*000423 0*0005836 0*008719 

Cu(ous) . . 0*000107 0*000187 0*000285 0*000411 0*0005836 0*008719 


This is evidence of the formation of complexes analogous to those with cuprous 
chloride. According to G. A. Barbieri, when cuprous bromide dissolved in a cone, 
soln. of an alkali halide is treated with a soln. of iodine in xylene in an atm. of carbon 
dioxide, cuprous iodide is formed. When cuprous hydroxide is treated with a soln. 
of potassium bromide a green product is obtained which W. Spring and M. Lucion 
regard as a cuprous oxybromide, Cu2O.2CuBr.H2O. Cuprous bromide, says C. Lowig, 
dissolves in nitrw acid with the evolution of nitric oxide ; it also dissolves in suU 
'phurous acid, but, according to B. Lean and W. H. Whatmough, less readily than 
cuprous chloride. J. B. Berthemot found that it is not decomposed by boiling 
cone, sulphuric acid, or by boiling acetic acid ; hydrocyamc add, says R. Varet, 
converts it into copper cyanide. A. Werner found cuprous bromide to be soluble 
in methyl and ethyl sulphides ; and J. Schroder, and A. Naumann, soluble in pyridine, 
W. Eidmann says cuprous bromide is not soluble in acetone. T. Sandmeyer noticed 
that with aromatic amido-compounds the broniine of cuprous bromide displaces the 
NH2-group. 


Cuprous bromide dissolves in aquaammonm, and, according to J. B. Berthemot,® 
the soln, gives crystals of a double compoimd. T. W. Richards and B. S. Merigold 
prepared cuprous ammino-bromide, CuBr.NHg, by dissolving 10 grms. of cuprous 
bromide in the least possible quantity of ammonia, and adding 25 c.c. of acetic acid. 
The crystalline product was washed with alcohol and ether, and dried over sulphuric 
acid under diminished press. All the operations were conducted in an atm. of 
hydrogen. The crystals are long flat colourless prisms which are quite stable when 
dry, but quickly oxidize when e:^osed to air in contact with water. The salt is 
readily soluble in ammonia and in nitric acid, but not in the other mineral acids, 
or in acetic acid. According to S. J. Lloyd, if cuprous bromide be sat. with ammonia 
gas, at 0 , and a curve be drawn showing the relation between the vap. press, and 
temp, as the ammonia gas is gradually withdrawn from the system, curves corre- 
^onding with the formation of CuBr.l^NHa and CuBr.SNHg are obtamed---c/. 
^^**D compound, cuprous sesqtdaxnmino-bromide, 

2CuBr.3NH3, is made by saturating cuprous bromide at 0° with ammonia gas, and 
f^o from the system imtil the press, reaches 352 mm. at 

100 . The salt has a brown colour, and melts at 135°. The vap. press, at 83° is 
200 mm. ; at 1^°, 352 mm. ; at 110°, 456 mm. ; and at 120°, 620 mm. By withdrawing 
a^oma gi^ from cuprous bromide sat. with ammonia gas until the press, reaches 
86-7 mm. at 100 , S J. Lloyd prepared cuprous Mammino-bromide, CuBr.3NHs, 
as a green compound melting at 115°. According to T. W. Richards and B. S. Meri- 
gold the same compound is obtained hy conducting dry ammonia gas over finely- 
^wdeMd cuproTO bromide, cooled m ice. The black powder is decomposed by 
water, it is soluble lU aq. ammoma and in nitric acid ; it is vary unstable and readily 
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gives o:ff ammonia ; its vap. press, at 69° is 214 mm. ; at 78*5°, 347 mm. ; at 90‘5°, 
601 mm. ; and at 100°, 865 mm. F, Ephraim obtained a vap. press, of 760 mm. at 
49*3°. According to W. Biltz and W. StoUenwerk: 

CuBr.SNHs CuBr.liNHa CuBr.is^Ha 

Heat of formation in Cals. . • • • 9*50 13’ 15 14*64 

Temp, when diss. press, is 100 mm. « • 283 0° • 339*0° 369*0° 

H. L. Wells and E. B. Hurlbiirt prepared ammonium cuprotribromido, 
CuBr. 2 NH 4 Br, or (NH 4 ) 2 CuBr 3 , by mixing hot soln. of an excess of ammonium 
bromide, with cuprous bromide and hydrobromic acid in presence of copper wire, 
and cooling the mixture for crystallization. This product does not oxidize so 
readily as the corresponding chloride, but the long colourless prisms do become 
green after a prolonged exposure to air. By using rather more cuprous bromide, 
colourless rhombohedra of hydrated ammonium cuprodibromide, lSrH 4 CuBr 2 .H 20 
or NH4Br,CuBr.H20, are formed more stable than the preceding salt. E. Fleurent 
has prepared ammonium triammino-cuprotribromide, NH4Br,2CuBr.3NH3. 
Cuprous and potassium bromides also form potassium cuprotribromide, CuBr.2KBr, 
melting at 234°. Cuprous bromide melts at 480°, and potassium bromide at 730°- ' 
These salts can also be regarded as bromocuprites. 
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§ 19. Cupric Bromide 

T W. Ricliards ^ prepared anhydrous cupric bromide, CuBr 2 , by treating the 
action of an excess of bromine in the presence of water upon copper. 

Conner is treated with a slight excess of purified bromine in the presence of water. When 
the reaction is complete, the excess of bromine is expelled by gentle evaporation to dryness 
in a o-lass dish and the nearly normal cupric bromide dissolved in a small amount of water, 
and the soln. ’ filtered through asbestos contained in a Gooch’s crucible The filtrate is 
barely acidified with hydrobromic acid, and cone, to the consistency of syrup, and the 
containiiicr vessel left in vacuo for 3G hrs. On agitation and cooling with ice, the resulting 
odourless'^ black, supersaturated soln. immediately crystallized to a mass of brownish- 
green needles which were collected on a Gooch’s crucible, and washed three times with a very 
little water. 

According to N. S. Kurnakofi and A. A. Sementschenko, if the evaporation occurs . 
below 29°-30-5°, tetrahydrated cupric bromide, CuBrgAHaO, is formed. The 
transition from the hydrate to the anhydrous salt, therefore, occurs at a lower temp, 
with the bromide than with the chloride. If the brown soln. of cupric bromide be 
evaporated spontaneously at the ordinary temp, of a winter’s day the pale blue dil. 
soln. becomes emerald green, and as the cone, proceeds, the colour becomes darker 
and darker until at last it acquires a brownish-red colour recalling that of iodine ; 
crystals of the tetrahydrated salt are deposited. The seeding of the soln. may be 
required if under-coohng occurs. 

P. Jannasch and B. Rose made the anhydrous salt by passing bromine vapour 
in a stream of carbon dioxide over heated cupric sulphide. C. Lowig evaporated a 
soln. of cupric oxide ox carbonate in hydrobromic acid, and melted the mass at a 
low temp. J. B. Berthemot used a mixture of hyAcobromic and’ nitric acid ; 
G. P. Rammelsberg, P. Sabatier, and T. W. Richards evaporated the soln. in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid. H. and W. Biltz used the following process : 

A soln. of 16 grms. of copper oxide in hydrobromic acid (33 grms. of HBr) is filtered ; 
and evaporated to a small volume whereby the colour becomes very dark. The basin and 
contents are placed in a desiccator which, for preference, is evacuated. A solid mass of 
crystals is formed in a few days. The mass is thoroughly broken up each day to facilitate 
the desiccation. 

The addition of cone, sulphuric acid to a soln. of cupric bromide precipitates 
that salt as in the corresponding case of cupric chloride ; and, according to G. Viard, 
the bromide is attacked rather more than the chloride, although, even if the soln. be 
warm, the proportion decomposed is small. According to W. 0. de Coninck and 
L. Arzalier, when a mixture of cupric oxide and ammonium bromide is pounded in a 
mortar, or strongly compressed, an unstable ammoniacal cupric oxybromide is 
formed which is soluble in ammonia, and gradually loses ammonia, and forms a 
green hydrated oxybromide, and a little cupric bromide. A. C. Ohristomanos 
obtained a dark bluish-green soln. of cupric bromide as a by-product in the prepara- 
tion of copper phosphide by shaking a soln. of phosphorus in ether or benzene with 
an excess of a 10 per cent. soln. of cupric nitrate and bromine ; he then converted 
cuprous bromide into the cupric salt by warming it with bromine on a water-bath. 
According to C, Lowig, if the emerald green spin, of cupric bromide in water be 
evaporated rCctai^ar crystals of dihydrated cupric bromide, CuBr 2 . 2 H 20 , are 
formed ; and, according to J. B. Berthemot, greenish-yellow needles of the same 
salt. 

The properties of cupric bromide. — ^According to P. Sabatier , 2 the prismatic 
cr3rstals of anhydrous cupric bromide belong to the monoclinic system ; they are 
almost black with a colour resembling that of iodine ; and the crystals of the tetra.- 
hydrated salt form long green needle-like crystals also belonging to the monoclinio 
^stem. According to T. CarneUey, the melting point of cupric bromide lies between 
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491° and 511° — say 498°. P. Jannasch and E. Rose found the salt is rather more 
volatile than lead bromide. Some bromine is lost when it is heated to its m.p., and, 
according to.J. B. Berthemot, and C. E. Rammelsberg, it loses half its bromine when 
heated below redness, forming cuprous bromide ; and C. Lowig applied similar 
remarks to the hydrated salt. If the cupric bromide is calcined in air, P. Sabatier 
showed that a Httle oxybromide is formed at the same time. 

M. Berthelot s found the heat of formation of cupric bromide from its elements 
to be 60 Cals. ; and J. Thomsen gives Cu+Br2iic,.=CuBr2+32'5S Cals., and the heat 
of formation in dil. soln. is Cu+Br 2 +aq.=CuBr 2 aq. +40*83 Cals. ; this makes the 
heat of solution of a mol of the bromide in 400 mols of water at the room temp., 
8-25 Cals. P. Sabatier gives for the heat of solution of a mol of CuBr 2 in dil. soln. at 
12°, 7*9 Cals., and for the heat of soln. of a mol of the tetrahydrated salt, 
CuBr2.4H20, at 7*5°, —1*5 Cals. Eor the heat of hydration, 'CuBr2soiid+4H20iiq. 
=CuBr2.4H20soiid+9*7 Cals. ; or, if aU the constituents are in soln., 3*7 Cals. 
M. Berthelot also gives for the heat evolved in the displacement of the bromine by 
chlorine, 2x3*4 Cals. For the photoelectric effect, see cupric fluoride. The 
magnetic susceptibility has been measured by J. Konigsberger, 0. Liebknecbt and 
A. P. Wills, and S. Meyer, and they obtained 7*0 to 7*5x10—® mass units for the 
powdered salt, and 2*5 Xl0“® mass units for the aq. soln. at 17°. 

The anhydrous and hydrated salts are deliquescent, and, according to P. Sabatier, 
the tetrah^^drated salt effloresces in dry air, and loses all its water ; its behaviour 
in moist air depends on the degree of humidity. The solubility, calculated by 
G. Bodlander, is 1*3 eq. per litre. The changes of colour which occur with soln. of 
cupric bromide of various cone, are analogous with those which obtain with cupric 
chloride, and they are explained in a similar manner. Presumably, on accoimt of 
the small electro-affinity of the Br'-ions there is a greater tendency to form complexes 
with cupric chloride than with the bromide. According to P. Sabatier, even when 
protected from light, the soln. of cupric bromide, after a Httle time, contain free 
bromine, the quantity of which increases rapidly with an increase in the quantity of 
cupric bromide, but is not proportional to it, the proportions of free bromine per 
Htre after several months being 0*880 grm., 5*120 grms., and 6*08 grms., for 
0*0255 grm., 0*175 grm., and 1*2 grms. of copper. The hydrobromic acid is probably 
oxidized in presence of the cupric bromide in the same manner as hydrochloric acid 
io presence of certain chlorides. P. Sabatier further found that very cone. soln. of 
cupric bromide are comparatively opaque, and their absorption spectrum can be 
obtained only in layers less than 1 mm, thick. The absorption spectrum of such a 
soln. resembles that of a soln. in alcohol. The absorption is greatest m the green, 
and the transmission is a maximum in the red. As the soln. is diluted, the absorption 
in the green decreases, and that in the red increases, until, with very dih soln., the 
absorption is a maximum in the red, and very sHght in the green. 

The general properties of soln. of cupric bromide resemble those of the corre- 
sponding chloride (q.v.), TKe colour and the transport number, v, with soln. of 
different cone., C, at 25°, are, according to H. G. Deidiam ^ : 

C . . 6*106 0*414 1*690 2*218 3*187 4*055 6 288 

V . . 0*445 0*440 0*069 0*052 — 0*086 — 0*159 — 0 * 395 ^ 

Colour . . Bl-green Green Br-gro«i Br-green Brown Deep br. Deep br, 

» 

The negative values for the migration numbers are interpreted to mean that complex 
anions are formed — say {CuBr 4)"5 (Cu 2 Bre)", etc. — ^which carry out all the copper 
from' the cathode compartment. If the equiUbrium Cu**+CuBr 2 + 2 Br'=^Ou*'* 
+(CuBr 4 )^^ lies almost wholly to the right, the transport number would be zero , 
and if appreciable (Cu 2 Br 6 )'''-ions were present, Cu**+ 2 CuBr 2 + 2 B/=Ou*' 
+( 0 u 2 Br 6 )", the values would be less than zero. ‘ 

B. Sabatier ® says that alcohol dissolves the anhydrous bromide, forming highly 
opaque yellowish-red soln. According to W. Eidmann, cupric bromide, CuBr 2 , is 
soluble iq. uceiowe, iorming a dark green sola, which slowly deposil^ cuprous bromide 
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as a 21 ale green precipitate ; and mercuric ctloride precipitates cupric bromide from 
the dil. soln. J. Schroder, and A. Naumann find it to be soluble in jpyridine ; and 
D. W. Horn, soluble in liquid ammonia. 

C, Lowig ® reported that during the evaporation of a soln. of cupric bromide, 
some bromine is lost, and when water is added some cuprous bromide is precipitated. 
A. Lowig also noted that a little ammonia gives a pale green precipitate with aq. soln. 
of cupric bromide which is regarded as an oxy bromide ; and T. W. Richards that 
cuprous bromide, under water, deposits a little oxybromide after standing six months 
in darkness. The composition of the cupric oxybromide is generally represented 
as 3 CuO.CuBr 2 . 3 H 2 O, i,e. 3Cu(OH)2.CuBr2. E.. Brim claims to have made it by 
allowing a hot sat. soln. of cuprous bromide in potassium bromide to stand in the 
air ; and by adding hydrogen peroxide to the soln., an immediate precipitate is 
obtained. An aq. soln. of cupric bromide deposits a little oxybromide ; and 
J. Dupont and H. Jansen prepared the oxybromide by heating a neutral dil. 
soln. of cupric bromide in a sealed tube to 200° or 225°. The oxybromide was 
made by T. W. Richards by the prolonged digestion of cupric oxide with a cone, 
soln. of cupric bromide ; and P. Sabatier obtained a similar result with cupric 
hydroxide — ^th cupric oxide, said he, crystals are slowly formed, with the hydroxide 
the product is amorphous. A. Mailhc also obtained the oxybromide by the action of 
nickel oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate on a soln. of cupric bromide. E. Brun also 
made the ox}"bromide by adding a cone. soln. of potassium bromide to a soln. of 
copper ammino-sulphate at 100°. 

The cr}^stals of the oxybromide are dark green hexagonal or rhombohedral plates. 
According to T. W. Richards, the crystals do not lose their combined water when 
dried over cone, sulphuric acid ; and, according to E. Brun, they lose very little 
water at 180° to 190° ; at 210° to 215°, almost all is lost ; and at 240° to 250° they 
are completely transformed into cupric bromide and oxide ; while, according to 
J. Dupont and H. Jansen, they lose about two-thirds their water at 200°, and alf the 
water at 250°— hence they regarded the oxybromide as being analogous with 
atacaimte, and as being constituted Br-Cu-O-Cu-OH+HgO. The oxybromide 
is msolubie m water, but by a prolonged boiling in water, T. W. Richards converted 
It into cupric bromide and a dark insoluble product. According to E. Brun the 
osybromide is soluble m ammoma and in dil. mineral acids; and, according to 

® ^ potassium bromide, 

although It IS shghtly soluble m a cone. soln. of cuprous bromide. 

pnnp a minute quantity of cupric bromide is added to 

cone, hjdrobromic acid, an mtense purple coloration is produced, in consequence 
probably, o the formation of a hydrobromide of the bromide This Sbn is 
either the ferrocyanide or sulphide reaction, and S detcc 
0 0015 m^am of copper m a drop of a soln. of the bromide, but the hydrobrmic 
acid must be cone. A mixture of potassium bromide with a sat. soln of phosphoric 

are redissolvfd ^ crystals of cupric bromide first deposited 

btoudrS SrlMlio ..iteSrl/o 

may „p,a4t eifcr.'ta SS'S £ 

of hyiogen broSde ™ product of the action 

found that blart ht^ teat^ molybdenum trioxide, E. P. Weinland and W. Knoll 

biomffle. CbSra BEUoSrarrSm^d dee^ydrated cupric hydro- 

crystakof cupric bromide are alone ohtai-Ti'o^ iwlybdenmn salt be omitted, 

to ammonia gas it swells n-n friPTn' " diy cupric bromide is exposed 

ma gas, it swells up, forming a voluminous blue powder to which 
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C. F. Rammelsberg *7 ascribed tbe formula CuBrg.SNHg, but T. W. Richards showed 
that C. F. Rammelsberg must have analyzed a product which had lost some ammonia 
by exposure to air, and D. W. Horn also suggests that C. F. Rammelsberg must 
have used a cupric bromide which was not thoroughly dried, because to get cupric 
hexammino-bromide, CuBr2.6NH3, the cupric bromide should be finely powdered 
and thoroughly dried over phosphorus pentoxide. At atm. press., this compound 
is stable over temp, ranging from its sat. soln. in liquid ammonia up to 20° ; and 
under a press, of 20 mm. it dissociates at 54*9°. F. Ephraim found that blue CUpric 
pentamniiiio-broiiudej CuBr2.5NH3, is unstable above 116°, yielding sohd soln. below 
this temp., which may have the composition CuBr2.6NH3 at about 0°. He obtained 
the following relation between temp. 9 and composition CuBr2+wNH3 : 

e • —10® 0® 16® 32® 51® 65® 81® 92® 103® 116® 124° 

n , 6*04 6*04 6*89 5*82 5-65 6*48 6*28 6*19 5*15 5*08 3*32 

He also says that greyish-black tricupric decammino-biomide is formed decomposing 
at 155°, at 170° decomposition being complete, and the product containing 2*01NH3; 
this melts at 260° and gives ofit gas. The higher ammino-salts lose part of their 
ammonia on exposure to the air, forming an olive-green powder of cupric diammino- 
bromide, CuBr2.2]S[H3. The colour is almost black at 200°. The same product is 
obtained by heating the hexammino-salt to 165°. This salt dissolves in a cone, 
soln. of ammonium bromide, but it is decomposed by water whereby a trace of copper 
passed into soln. but most is precipitated as hydroxide or hydroxy bromide. The 
diammino-salt absorbs ammonia reforming the hexammino-bromide, and it can be 
heated to 200° without decomposition. F. Ephraim says it decomposes at about 
260°. At higher temp, all the ammonia is lost — a small part as ammonium bromide, 
and a residue of cupric bromide with a little cupric oxide is obtained. The salt 
forms a blue-coloured liquid when treated with a little water, and the soln. 
deposits cupric hydroxide on dilution. It dissolves in an aq. soln. of ammonium 
bromide without decomposition, and may seemingly be recrystallized from this 
liquid. Similar crystals are formed when ammonia is cautiously added to a 
mixture of cupric and ammonium bromides. 

C. F. Rammelsberg, in 1842, reported the preparation of cupric iriammino- 
hromide, CuBr2.3NH3, by treating an ammoniacal sat. soln. of cupric bromide with 
alcohol ; the dark green crystalline product behaves like the hexammino-salt when 
heated, and when treated with water. T. W. Richards and H. G. Shaw made 
repeated attempts to prepare this salt, but always obtained deep indigo, almost black 
crystals, of a tricupric decaminino-bromide, 3CuBr2.10]SrH3 ; consequently, it is 
supposed that C. F. Rammelsherg’s salt does not exist. The crystals are best 
obtained by cautiously adding cone, hydrobromie acid to a mixture of cupric bromide 
and alcohol with just enough ammonia to keep all the copper in soln. When enough 
hydrobromie acid has been added to neutralize ail the ammonia, the crystals which 
are almost insoluble in alcohol begin to form. V. Kohlsohiitter and P. Pudschies 
dissolved cupric bromide in cone, ammonia and added rather more than an eq. 
quantity of potassium bromide. On warming, crystals of the salt are obtained. 
The crystals rapidly lose ammonia when exposed in the moist state to air, but if 
dry, they are much more stable. When heated slowly to 160°, they form the olive- 
green diammino-salt. Water decomposes the decammino-salt ; a little copper 
passes into soln. in the form of the hexammino-salt while cupric hydroxide is pre- 
cipitated : Cu3(NHs)ioBr6+4H20=Cu{NH3)6Br2+4NH4Br+2Cu(OH)2, but the 
exact nature of the product depends on the proportion of water. Wken a cold soln. 
of the decammino-salt is decomposed with potassium bromide, V. Kohlschiitter 
and P. Pudschies found that crystals of a bluish-green cupric dia.mmiTio*oxy«« 
bromide, 2CuO.CuBr2.2iSrH3.3H2O or Gu(NH3)2Br2(0u0)2.(H20)3, are formed. 

L. L. de Koninck ® gradually added bromine to a well-cooled mixture of 100 gnns. 
of copper turnings and 200 c.c, of water until the copper and cuprous bromide had 
disappeared, the excess of bromine was expelled by gently warming the dark brown 
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soin. ; 309 grms. of ammonium bromide are added,- and the filtered claret^ 
coloured soln. is crystallized by evaporation. Dil. soln. are bluish-green, cone, 
soln. claret-red. Emerald-green crystals of dihydrated ammonium bromocuprate, 
2NH4Br.CuBr2.2H2O, are formed ; they are probably monoclinic, and isomorphous 
with the corresponding chloride. The crystals gradually lose water in a desiccator, 
and form a black powder ; at 100'' they are partially decomposed. T. W. Richards 
and A. H. WJiitridge made an ammonium cupri-bromide by leading ammonia into a 
soln. of cupric bromide in alcohol and glacial acetic acid ; and ammonio-compleses 
of ammonium cupri-bromide were also prepared. P. Sabatier prepared lithium 
cupri-bromide, LiBr.CuBr2, by slowly evaporating, over sulphuric acid, a cone, 
soln. of lithium bromide mixed with three times its weight of cupric bromide ; and 
N. S. Kurnakofi and A. A, Sementschenko evaporated on a water-bath a mixed 
soln. of cupric bromide with twice its weight of lithium bromide, and obtained black 
prismatic crystals of hexahydrated dilithium cupri-bromide, CuBr2.2LiBr.6HoO 
which melt in a closed tube between 75° and 80°. The crystals decompose in air. 
The purple-red soln. is supposed to contain undecomposed salt. P. Sabatier made 
potassium bromoeupratCj CuBr2.KBr, by a process analogous to that employed for 
the corresponding lithium salt. The crystals are probably monoclinic and lose one- 
third of their bromine when heated. H. L. Wells and P. T. Walden prepared dicsesium 
bromocuprate, Cs2CuBr4 or 2CsBr.CuBr2, from mixed soln. of 50 grms. of cajsium 
bromide in the presence of 5 to nearly 70 grms. of cupric bromide ; with a higher 
proportion of cupric bromide, the rhombic crystals are small, short prisms, and with 
the lower proportions elongated prisms. The crystals are black with a greenish 
tinge. Opaque, dark, hexagonal crystals of csesium bromocuprate, Cs.CuBrg or 
CsBr.CuBra, are formed from soln. containing 50 grms. of caesium bromide and 70 of 
cupric bromide with 70 grms. of cupric bromide in 200 c.c. of water ; the proportion 
of cupric bromide can be increased until the soln. is sat. with that salt. Unlike the 
corresponding CsCuCls, if the salt CsCuBr3 be recr}^stallized from water, Cs2CuBr4 is 
obtained. No hydrated salts are obtained, so that it cannot be said that the 
tendency to combine with water increases with the at. wt. of the halogen, as I. Remsen 
observed to be the case with the alkaline lead halides. 
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§ 20. Cuprous Iodide 

Small translucent reddisli-brown crystals of cuprous iodide, Cul, occur in nature 
as the mineral marsliite from Broken Hill (Australia). C. W. Marsh ^ regards the 
mineral as being tetragonal and hemihedral, and H. A. Miers as being cubic and 
bemibedral. W. Autenrietb also believes that iodine occurs in some Hew South 
Wales cuprites as marsbite. When finely-divided copper is heated, it reacts with 
iodine vapour, and, according to M. B. Renault,^ if a copper plate be exposed to 
iodine vapour, or to a soln. of iodine, it becomes covered with crystals of cuprous 
iodide ; and if a strip of copper in mercuric iodide be covered with a layer of 
magnesium chloride soln., A. C. Becquerel found octahedral crystals of cuproi^ 
iodide are deposited electrolytic ally on the plate. H. Rose noted that copper is 
readily dissolved by hot cone, bydriodic acid with the evolution of hydrogen and 
the formation of cuprous iodide ; the action, said M. Bertbelot, is more vigorous 
than with hydrochloric acid. Iodine is liberated during the reaction, and the 
resulting cuprous iodide is pulverulent — ^if a trace of hydrogen sulphide be present, 
the separation of iodine is prevented. E. Meusel noted that when the reaction 
takes place slowly at ordinary temp., the resulti^ cuprous iodide is crystalline. 
Dil. bydriodic acid does not act on the metal, while R. S. Norris and E. G. Cottrel 
found that bquid hydrogen iodide ^ssolves copper slowly, and cupric oxide 
rapidly, forming in both cases cuprous iodide — ^in the latter case, iodine is separated. 

E. Meusel noted that when cuprous sulphide is treated with bydriodic acid, 
yellowish-green tetrahedral crystals are formed. Cuprous iodide is precipitated 
from a hydrochloric acid or ammonium chloride soln. of cuprous chloride by the 
addition of potassium iodide ; and J. A. Buchner has shown that if ^ too much 
hydrochloric acid be present, some cuprous iodide remains in soln., and if too little 
be present, some cuprous chloride is precipitated. According to R. Yaret,^ cuprous 
cyanide is transformed into the iodide when it is treated with hydnodic acid. 

J. B. Berthemot found that when soln. of copper sulphate ^e treated with 
potassium iodide, half the iodine is precipitated as cuprous iodide, and half is 
hherated as free iodine : 2CuS04+4KI=l2+2CuI+2K2S04. The precipitate can 
be washed with alcohol.. Measurements show that the speed of the reaction is 
proportional to the cone, of the cupric sulphate, and to the square of the cone, of 
the potassium iodide. Hence, the reaction may be represented CUSO4+2EI 
=:=CuI+K 2S04+I, followed by I-f I=l2. According to M. Traube, il not more than 
4 mols of potassium iodide are present for every 2 naols of cupric su^h^, the 
precipitate contains a mixture of cupric and cuprous iodides , hut J. YT. W^alkex 
and M. V. Dover do not agree with, this, and they show some evidence that rnore 
prohahly the precipitate contains some polyiodide, Oul^. L. Moser showed that, 
in dil. soln., the reaction is not complete, and that the presence of sulphuric acid 
favours the reaction. According to A. H. Low, cupric acetate gives better results 

than the sulphate. . • v* j 

It is probable that in the reaction between cupric sulphate and potassium iodide, 
cupric iodide is first formed : CUSO4+2KI 1| K2S04 +CtH 2, and that the l^^tter is 
immediately decomposed : 2Cul2^l2“i”2CuI, by a reversible reaction, so that some 
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cupric iodide remains in soln. K. Elbs, tberefore, argued that if the cupric salt or 
cupric ions are removed the reaction must proceed from right to left ; this may 
be achieved by adding to the mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine a salt which 
forms complexes with the cupric ion. Ammonium oxalate serves this purpose, and 
if ammonium oxalate is added to the mixture of cuprous iodide and iodine, an 
intensely blue soln. of cupric ammonium oxalate is formed. Conversely, if the free 
iodine be removed from the system as fast as it is formed, the formation of cuprous 
iodide will proceed to an end ; for quantitative results P. E. Browning showed that 
an excess of potassium iodide and the presence of iodine, or hydriodic acid, should 
be avoided. K. Elbs used sodium thiosulphate for removing the liberated iodine in 
the reaction to ensure the complete conversion of cupric to cuprous iodide ; A. Duflos 
used sulphurous acid for this purpose ; P. N. Raikow, phenylhydrazine ; E. Fleischer, 
stannous chloride ; and E. Souberain, ferrous sulphate. The reaction by A. Duflos’ 
process is represented ; 2CuS04+2KI+-S02+2H20=2CuI+K2S04+2H2S04, and 
it is conducted by B. Lean and W, H. Whatmough in the following manner ; 

Two mols of copper sulphate are dissolved in' three litres of water, the soln. is sat. with 
sulphur dioxide, and two mols. of potassium iodide dissolved in 150 c.c. of water are added. 
The pale yellow precipitate which is immediately formed is allowed to settle, the super- 
natant liquid poured off, and the residue washed with sulphurous acid soln. decantation 
until the whole of the sulphate has been removed. It is then boiled with water to make it 
granular, collected on linen, spread on a porous tile, and finally exposed' over sulphuric acid 
in vacuo. Cuprous iodide retains moisture somewhat obstinately ; after an exposure for 
three weeks over sulphuric acid, a sample still contained 0T8 per cent, of moisture, but this 
was removed after further exposure. 


Accord!^ to M. Guichard, dry hydrogen iodide liberates iodine in the presence 
of ^y cupric chloride at ordinary temp., heat is developed and iodine is sublimed ; a 
white residue of cuprous iodide remains. If cupric chloride, dehydrated at 200*^ in 
a current of dry hydrogen chloride, is cooled to — 40*^ in a stream of hydrogen iodide, 
the gas liquefies on the chloride and iodine is liberated colouring the mass violet-red. 
The free iodine can be removed by washing with cold dry ether, and grey cuprous 
iodide remains. Thus, the reactions in the dry state and at low temp, are the same 
as in aq. soln. at ordinary temp. ^ According to A. Naumann, soln. of cupric chloride 
in acetone or ethyl acetate furnish precipitates of cuprous iodide when treated with 
a. metal iodide— cadmium iodide. According to D. Vitali, a cone, sulphuric acid 
liberates iodine from an alkali iodide, and if cupric sulphate be present, the mixture 
becomes black and cuprous iodide is formed, which remains as a white precipitate 
on adding water. Chlorides under similar conditions give a yellow coloration, and 
bromn^s a deep violet coloration : both colours are discharged on adding water, and 
heime D. Vitali suggests the reactions as a means of distinguishing the three halides, 
r. Rohland precipitated cuprous iodide from a soln. of a cupric salt in the presence 
of a fernc salt, by mercuric iodide. B. Lean and W. H. Whatmough obtained 
cuprous iodide of 98 per cent, purity by heating copper with iodoform. By the 
action of a soln of potassium iodide on cupric hydroxide, W. Spring and M. Lucion 
obtained substance whose analyses corresponded with cuprous oxy- 

looiae, Cu 0 , 2 CuI.H 20 . . v 

The properties of cuprous iodide.-M. B. Eenault « found cuprous iodide to be 
less sensitive to light than either cuprous bromide or chloride. G. Tammann 

th. t crystals probably belong to 

^ cubic systern. R W. G. Wyckofi and E. Posnjak found that the X-ralio- 
^m^wespond ^th the double face-centred cubic lattice of the zinc sulphide 

nearest distance of the atom centres 2-63 A. 
Accord^ to W. Spring, the specific gravity is 5-631-5-663 for the dried 

vllSff 1?’ precipitated and moist salt. G. T. pSs 

P !.?■ gave .5-667 at S0°/4^ 

P. Walden studied the mol. vol. The qi. voL, according to W. Spring, is 33-61 
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to 34*73, when the additive rule gives a calculated value 32*72 ; consequently, 
the formation of the compound is attended by a slight expansion. According to 
W. Spring, the salt is not decomposed into its elements by a press, of 8000 atm. 
P. VV, Bridgman found that there are two modifications of cuprous iodide with a 
transition of the ice-type. B. Gossner stated that the ordinary cubic form becomes 
doubly refracting at a high temp. P. W. Bridgman found the form stable at a low 
temp, is the less compressible, for it has a coefi. of compressibility of 0*0000004 ; 
it also has a smaller expansibility ; and a lower sp. ht. P. W. Bridgman found the 
transition temp. 6° to be related to the press, as follows : 
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when the press, is expressed in kgrms. per sq. cm. Expressing the change in vol., 
8v, in. c.c. per grm., and the latent lieat> L, in kilogram-metres per grrn., he also 
found the results indicated above. 

Numbers representing the m.p. range from T. Carnelley and L. T. O’Shea’s 5 
628°, T. Carnelley’s 601° ± 3°, to K. Monkemeyer’s 590° According to E. J. Houston, 
when cuprous iodide is heated, the colour changes to dark red, then to reddish- 
brown, brown, dark brown, and black ; on cooling, the original colour is soon re- 
stored. According to T. Carnelley and W. C. Williams, cuprous iodide boils between 
759° and 772°. By adding cuprous chloride, K. Monkemeyer found the m.p. falls 
to a minimum at 290° with 60 mols per cent, of cuprous chloride, and then gradually 
rises up to the value for pure cuprous chloride. L. Houllevigue gives refractive 
index 2*09 ; and, according to B. Gossner, the salt is singly refracting at ordinary 
temp., and doubly refracting at higher temp. For the photoelectric effect, see cupric 
fluoride. ^ 

G. E, Rodwell failed to find the transition temp, by the dilatometric method, 
but K. Monkemeyer found the transition temp. : j8-CuI (singly refracting)^a-CuI 
(doubly refracting) lies between 397° and 400° by the thermal method. When mixed 
with 10 per cent, of cuprous chloride, the transition temp, falls to 372°, with 20 per 
cent, cuprous chloride to 238°, and with over 30 per cent, to 216°. With additions 
of cuprous bromide, the m.p. falls to a minimum at 443° when 69 mols per cent, of 
cuprous bromide has been added. The transition temp, also falls to a minimum 
at 357°, with about 44 mols per cent, of cuprous bromide. 

J. Thomsen’s value ® for the heat of formation of cuprous iodide from its elements 
is 16*26 Cals. ; M. Berthelot’s value is Cu -1-1=21 *9 Cals., the thermal value of the 
reaction : Cu20+2HI=72*15 Cals. ; and for Cu20+2HI-[-aq.=33*73 Cals. G. Bod- 
lander and O. Storbeck’s value for the free energy of formation is — 16*6 Cals. ; 
M. de K. Thompson gives — 23*7 Cals, for liquid or solid iodine, and for the total 
energy of formation, — 16*6 Cals, iodine solid. A. Klein’s value for the exothermal 
reaction : CuBr5oiid+^Isoi.=OuIgoiid4'Brsoi., is 6*495 Cals., calculated from the 
e.m.f. 0*2041 volt, and for the change of. free energy, 4*744 Cals. According to 
M. Berthelot, the displacement of iodine by chlorine develops 23*4 Cals., and by 
bromine, 7*3 Cals. 

According to K. Badeker,^ cuprous iodide has a relatively high electrical con- 
ductivity (electrolytic) ; the specific resistance of cuprous iodide is 0*045 when that 
of 30 per cent, sulphuric acid is 1*35 ; with a layer 180//./X thick, the resistance i.s 
0*010 ohm, and this increases after standing some days in the presence of air oi 
hydrogen to a very high value. K. Badeker also found that cuprous iodide absorbs 
about 0*003 per cent, of iodine vapour in three days, and its conductivity then 
increases very much ; the conductivity of cuprous iodide alone also increases when 
exposed to light. 6. 0. Greiner studied the conductivity of cuprous iodide with 
dissolved iodine. G. Trumpler measured the e.m.f. of cells with cuprous iodide. 

Air-dried cuprous iodide, said E. Souherain,® retains 4 per cent, of moisture ; 
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and after standing 24 lirs. in vacuo, or for several days at 130°, M. Gnichard still 
found 0*2 per cent, to be retained, and tliis is lost when heated to 300° in vacuo. 
B. Lean and W. H. Whatmough found that cuprous iodide may be heated until it 
fuses in a stream of carbon dioxide ; but M. Guichard found that it oxidizes below 
200° when heated in air : 2CuI+02=2Cu0+l2 ; the action of air is fairly rapid 
at 220°-240°, and B. Lean and W. H. Whatmough prepared iodine of a high degree 
of purity by passing air over purified cuprous iodide at this temp. ; they also found 
that if air be passed over cuprous iodide at ordinary temp, there are indications of 
the liberation of iodine after 3 hrs. in light, but none after 3 days in darkness ; nor 
could any efiect be noticed with oxygen in darkness ; nitrogen peroxide or nitric 
oxide liberates iodine at once, in light or in darkness. H. Rose observed an incom- 
plete decomposition when heated with hydrogen. B. Souberain noted that iodine is 
liberated when the iodide is heated with oxidizing agents — e.g. manganese peroxide. 

E. Kohlrausch and E. Rose calculated the solubility of cuprous iodide from the 
electrical conductivity of aq. soln., and found 8*0 mgrms. or 0*04 mgrm. eq. of Cul 
to be dissolved per litre at 18° ; and it is not perceptibly decomposed by water. 
The salt is soluble in sulphuric acid if freshly precipitated — E. Eleischer, and B. Lean 
and W. H. Whatmough ; in sulphuric acid forming a violet soln. — D. Vitah ; but 
insoluble in Y^N-sulphuric acid — ^L. Moser, and decomposed by cone, sulphuric 
acid into iodine, sulphur dioxide, and cupric sulphate — ^E. Souberain ; soluble in 
,^^N-hy dr 0 chloric acid ; decomposed by nitric acid giving iodine, nitric oxide, and 
cupric nitrate — ^E. Souberain ; the freshly-precipitated iodide, and that which has 
changed by exposure to hght, are soluble in aq. ammonia, dil. nitric, hydrochloric, 
or sifiphuric acid, and in soln. of sodium thiosulphate — ^E. Meusel. According to 
E. Brxm, the soln. in sodium thiosulphate gives no sign of the formation of double 
thiosulphates, and ammonium hydrosulphide precipitates copper quantitatively 
from thiosulphate soln. Cuprous iodide is soluble in potassium cyanide, but not in 
soln, of sodium chloride, or sulphate, in potassium nitrate, or bromide, or in ammo- 
nium chloride — ^J. B. Berthemot. According to G, Bodlander and O. Storbeck, 
lA'-soln. of potassium iodide dissolves 0*000157 mol of cuprous iodide per litre. 
G. 0. Greiner found that the absorption of iodine by cuprous iodide is a reversible 
process, and that the iodine is dissolved, not adsorbed. A soln. of ferrous chloride 
dissolves cuprous iodide — E. Eleischer ; but ferric chloride displaces iodine — 

G. L. IJlex ; cupric chloride forms cuprous chloride and iodine — G. Topf ; alkali 
hydroxides give iodides with the formation of cuprous oxide, while alumina and 
the carbonates of the alkaline earths or magnesia do not decompose cuprous iodide 
— J. B. Berthemot. A warm soln. of cupric sulphate liberates no iodine. G, A. Bar- 
bieri found that when cuprous iodide is heated with cupric bromide or chloride, it 
loses all its iodine, e.g. 2CuI-j--2CuCl2=4CuCl-l-l2 I s^nd conversely cuprous chloride 
or bromide dissolved in a cone. soln. of alkali chloride when treated with a soln. of 
iodine in o-xylene, is converted into cuprous iodide, e.g. 4CuCl+l2=2CuCl2+2CuI. 
The cone, of the salts and the temp, determines which of these reactions predominates. 

H. Moissan found that fluorine does not attack cold cuprous iodide, but it does do so 
at a dark red heat ; nor does boron attack cuprous iodide. If water with cuprous 
iodide in suspension be treated with hydrogen sulphide, hydriodic acid is formed — 
G. L^gbein. According to J. B. Berthemot, and G. L. Ulex, when cuprous iodide 
is boiled with zinc, tin, or iron it is reduced to the metal, and the metal iodide is 
formed as well as some free iodine. S. M. Jorgensen says the reaction with zinc is 
complete. C, Eran klin and C. A. Ejcaus found cuprous iodide to be soluble in 
uqind a mmo nia. According to J. W, Retgers, it is virtually insoluble in methylene 
iodide ; and, according to H, Arctowsky, insoluble in carbon disulphide. 

-lA Rammelsberg ® reported that 100 parts of cuprous iodide absorbed 

19*728 parts of ammonia which could he completely expelled by heat. This amount 
of ammonia corresponds with cuprous diammino-iodide, CuI.2NHs. li cuprous 
mdide at 0 be sat. with ammonia gas, and a curve be drawn corresponding with 
the change of press, with the composition, as in Eig. 26, S. J. Lloyd found that there 
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are two terraces corresponding respectively with cuprous sesquiammino-iodTde"" 
2CUI.3NH3 ; and cuprous triammino -iodide, CuI.SNHg, and no others. The last- 
named compound — cuprous triammino-iodide, CuI.SNHg— is formed when drv 
ammonia is passed slowly over cuprous iodide cooled by a freezing mixture. It is 
a pale green hygroscopic compound, with vap. press. 150 mm. at 18*25° ; 422 mm. 
at 37-5° ; 615 mm. at 46° ; and 794 mm. at 52°. F. Ephraim gives a vap. press! 
of 760 mm. at 50°. According to S. J. Lloyd, the tiiammino-salt melts at 105° if 
the press, of the gas be allowed to fall to 490 mm. ; at 51*75°, a dark brown hygro- 
scopic compound— cuprous sesauiammino-iodide, 2CUI.3NH3— is formed whicii 
melts at 117° ; and which has a vapour press, of 60 mm. at 17*5° ; 75 mm. at 20*25° ; 
272 mm. at 41° ; 490 mm. at 51*75° ; 742 mm. at 59*5° ; 999 mm. at 65°. 

A. Levol also prepared what he regarded as cuprous diammino-iodidCs CuI.2IsrH3, 
by shaking a copper plate with ammonia and a sat. soln. of a cupric salt in a flask 
until the colour disappeared ; the resulting fluid was poured into a soln. of potassium 
iodide, and colourless crystals of this compound separated. These crystals cannot 
be dried without decomposition in air, ammonia is given off, and the residue is green. 
The mother liquid becomes blue on exposure to the air, and forms an ammino- 
cupric iodide. A. Saglier made the same product by boiling copper with equal parts 
by weight of an ammoniacal soln. of cupric hydroxide and a 10 per cent, alcoholic 
soln. of iodine, until the soln. was decolorized. On cooling, white needle-like crystals 
of cuprous diammino-iodide separate from the liquid, O. Silberrad reported the 
formation of an olive-green crystalline powder of dihydrated cuprous hemiammino- 
iodide, CuI.JhrH3.2H2O, by treating cupric ammino-polyiodide, 2CuI.I4.5NH3.H2O, 
with a 25 per cent. soln. of potassium iodide. The residual salt is insoluble in, water, 
soluble in aqua ammonia. According to W. Biltz and W. Stollenwerk : 

CuI.SNHa Oul 2NH3 CuI.^Hg CuI.^irHs 

Heat of formation in Cals. • • 10*37 11*00 14*70 15*22 

Diss. press, is 100 mm. at • . £86*5® 298*0® 371*0® 390*0® 

A. Saglier dissolved 100 grms. of ammonium iodide in a litre of water, and 
mixed the soln. with 10-15 grms. of cupric hydroxide which dissolves in the warm 
liquid. This liquid was boiled with a large excess of copper until it became colour- 
less ; the liquid was cone, and allowed to cool slowly, when it deposited white needle- 
like crystals of what he regarded as Cu2I2.2NH4I.H2O. H. L. Wells and E. B. Hurl- 
burt could obtain only one ammonium iodoGupiite» CUI.NH4I, by the use of varying 
proportions of ammonium and cuprous iodides in soln. of hydriodic acid ; and this 
compound corresponds in every respect with A. Saglier*s ^description of his product, 
except that it is anhydrous. The crystals can be preserved under the mother liquid, 
but even here they become brown on standing. In air, the compound loses ammonia 
and ammonium iodide, and when heated furnishes black cuprous iodide ; it is 
decomposed by water and alcohol. The mother liquid, on standing, deposits crystals 
of dihydrated ammonium ammino-iodocuprite, CuI.NH4I.NH3.2H2O. E. Fleurent 
also prepared ammonium tnammino-iodocupiite, NH4I.2CuI.3NH3. A. C. Becquerel 
reported the formation of white needle-Kke crystals of potassium cupro-iodide by 
dipping a copper cathode in a soln. of potassium iodide in a cell, with the anode 
dipping in a soln. of cupric sulphate. E. Brun prepared a double compound of 
cuprous iodide with potassium thiosulphate and also with ammonium thiosulphate. 

A. Rosenheim and S. Steinhauser also obtained the complex 4(NH4)2S203.NH4l.CuI, 


^ C. W. Marsh, Proc. Boy^ Soc. K.S^W., 26. 326, 1902; H. A. Miers, Zeit. KrysL, 24. 207, 
1894 ; W. Auteniieth, Ohem. Ztg.^ 33. 626, 1899 ; A. Hieselflorf^, Zeit. prakt. GeoL^ 321, 1899. 

® M. B. Renault, CompU iJend., 59. 319, 1864 ; A. C. Becquerel, 16 ., 75. 1729, 1872 ; H. Rose, 
Pogg, Ann., 4. 110, 1825; R. S. Norris and F. G. CJottrel, Amer. Ch&m. Jcnim., 18. 96, 1896; 
E. Meusel, Ber.^ 3. 123, 1870 ; J. A Buchner, Bepert. Pharm., 78. 8, 1854. 

* J, B, Berfehemot, Joum. Pharm., 14. 614, 1830; L. Moser, ZeU. anal. Ohem., 43. 597, 1904| 
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S SI. Cupric Iodide and the Copper Jpolyiodidea 

• cupric iodide has not been prepared, but there is some evidence that cupric 

iodide csi^s in dil. aq. soln. If the formation of cuprous iodide depends on the 
reaction . 2Gu -f-4^=^2CuI~l-l2, the assumed backward change implies the existence 
of cupne iodide. M. Traube i showed that when a very dil. soln. of potassium 
lodide^^ added to a dil. soln. of cupric sulphate, the separation of iodine and the 
precipitation of cuproiB iodides takes place very slowly, A soln. of Ird per cent, of 
po iodide added tp a 1 per cent. soln. of cupric sulphate produces a precipitate 

m 10 nmutes; with a Jth per cent. soln. the liquid becomes yellow in an hour; 
. with a gyth per cent. soln. the liquid remains clear and colourless, there are no 
^ ^ ^<>1^3:ation with starch, apd the liquid gives the reactions of a cupric 

w** J* digested cuprous iodide with a sat. soln. of iodine in water, and 

confining 0-08 grm. of what he regarded as cupric iodide 
p iUO c.c. Later, D. J. Carnegie claimed to hAve made a soln. by working at 
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80°. In no case could the alleged cupric iodide be isolated in the solid form because, 
although it is stable in soln. at a boiling temp, it loses half its iodine when evaporated 
to dr}mess, and when the attempt is made to concentrate it by removing the water 
as ice. For the photoelectric effect, see cupric fluoride. 

J. W. Walker and M. V. Dover found that the precipitate obtained when, say, 200 
c.c. of a soln. containing a mol of CuSO^ per litre, and 60 c.c. of water, were shaken for 
half an hour with 20 c.c. of a soln. of potassium iodide (2 mols per htre) in which 
5*08 grms. of iodine had been dissolved, contains a heavy green substance along with 
cuprous iodide ; much of this green substance is soluble in water, forming a deep 
brown soln. which contained only traces of potassium iodide. The olive-green 
substance is unstable in that on exposure to air, it changes to white cuprous iodide. 
The soln. and solid contain copper and iodine in approximately the atomic ratio 
1 : 4 , which would make it appear as if the olive-green solid at least contains a copper 
tetraiodide, CUI 4 . By heating the soln, to 80° with an excess of iodine, values 
approximating with those required for copper hexaiodide, Cule, were obtained, 
but on cooling, the soln. deposited iodine, leaving a remainder in agreement with the 
ratio Cu : I 4 . By the action of alcoholic soln. of iodine on cuprous iodide at 30°, 
S. M. Jorgensen likewise obtained indications of decaiodide, CuIiq. By washing the 
precipitate with alcohol, and evaporating the alcoholic soln., J. W. Walker and 
M. V. Dover obtained a product roughly corresponding with copper ennea-iodide, 
Culg. 

When the deep red soln., obtained by treating copper tetraiodide with water, is 
diluted and shaken with cuprous iodide, the liquid becomes bluish-green, and it 
contains no iodine capable of reacting with starch, nor does it yield up iodine when 
shaken with ether or carbon tetrachloride. Soln. of the polyiodides under similar 
conditions give up iodine and precipitate cuprous iodide. According to M. Traube, 
the soln. of cupric iodide gives no precipitate with a soln. of silver nitrite, but 
J. W, Walker and M. V. Dover show that at the cone, m question cupric and potas- 
sium chlorides give only an opalescence, and that a soln. of cupric chloride with 
0*095 per cent. CUCI 2 gives a precipitate at once with silver nitrate, while a 0*063 
per cent. soln. gives no precipitate. According to M. Traube, the soln. of cupric 
iodide is decomposed by ferrous sulphate in the presence of hydrogen peroxide in 
acid soln., and in this way may be distinguished from other metal iodides. The 
soln. also gives the reaction of a cupric salt with potassium hydroxide and potassium 
ferrocyanide. The bluish-green soln. of cupric iodide containing 0*104 per cent, of 
cupric iodide does give a colour reaction with starch which is discharged by the 
addition of 0*05 c.c. of ^iV-sodium thiosulphate. This means that at 24°, a soln. 
containing more than 0*1 per cent, of cupric iodide decomposes into polyiodide, and 
D. J. Carnegie’s soln. therefore contained polyiodides. According to J. W. Walker 
and M, V. Dover, the insolubility of cuprous iodide and the existence of a polyiodide, 
Cul„, explain the apparent instability of cupric iodide, since, from the equation : 

2 )CuI+CuIn^(w— l)Cul 2 , the mass law requires that for equilibrium C 2 
^KCi, where Gi and respectively denote the cone, of the polyiodide and of cupric 
iodide. Any variation in the volume of water must therefore displace the equili- 
brium point, decreasing the volume, for instance, causes to increase relatively 
to € 2 ^ Values of n agreeing with Cul 6 + 4 Cul 5 F^ 5 Cul 2 , give values of K of one 
order of magnitude. 

The affinity or driving force 2 of the conversion of cupric salts, or of cupric to 
cuprous ions : Cu** ^Cu* is 0*204+0*058 log [Cu**]/[Cu*] volt-coulombs per fara- 
day (95,540 coulombs=one farad., F), where the cone, of the ions are represented 
by the square brackets. The reaction Cu‘*"^Cu* is usually accompanied by a 
decrease of free energy, and has therefore a tendency to occur spontaneously. If, 
however, the cupric ions are in the presence of anions with a strong electroaflSnity 
—e,g, SO4-, NO3-, E-, C1-, and Br-ions — ^the net decrease is not sufficient to enable 
the reaction to occur. For instance, the driving force of the reaction Cu**->Cu* is 
opposed hy that of, say, I->r,for which the decrease of free energy, or the driving 
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force of the reaction, is 0'520-0*058[I'] volt-coulombs per faraday. Consequently, 
for the reaction Cu“+r^Cu*+l 5 when the soln. ijs sat. with iodine, the free 
energy or the affinity of the reaction is --0*316+0‘058{log ([Cu"]/[Cu‘J)-i-log [T]}. 
On account of the negative term —0*316 in this exj^ression, and the small value of 
[F], the decrease of free energy can be large only when the ratio [Cu**]/[Cu*] is large ; 
and since the cone. [Cu**] cannot increase verj^ much, the driving force of the re- 
action Cu**->Cu‘ can exceed that of I-^F when the cone. [Cu*] is very small The 
low solubility of cuprous iodide supplies this condition. With sat. soln. of cuprous 
iodide, the solubility product at 18"^, when the system is in equilibrium, and the 
free energy is zero, is obtained from (1) : —0*316+0*058 log [Cu**][I']2/[Cu*][F]=0 ; 
it- follows that [Cu*][r]= 5 * 06 xl 0 ^i 2 j and for cupric iodide [Cu**][r]2=0*ll:XlO“‘5! 
Consequently, with the greatest possible cone, of [F], the solubility product of 
cupric iodide cannot be attained in cone. aq. soln. ; and therefore (excluding cases 
of false equihbria), it will be impossible to obtain solid cupric iodide from aq. soln. 
at 18"^ ; and fmther, cupric ions in the presence of cuprous ions will form solid 
cuprous iodide and solid iodine until the product [Cii**][Fj2 has fallen to 0*14 X 10“5. 
Consequently, when cuprous iodide and iodine are shaken together with water at 
18°, only very Kttle cupric iodide can be formed in the soln. 

The corresponding value for the free energy or driving force of the reaction 
CF-^Cl is 1*417-0*058 log [CF] volt-coulomfc per faraday ; and for Br'->Br, 
0*993-0*058 log [Br']. For sat. soln. also the solubility products of the copper 
halides arc : 


Cuprous 

Cupric. 


Chloride. 

1*2x10-6 

10 


Bromide, 

4-15x10-6 

1*06x10-6 


Iodide. 

5-06x10-12 

0-14x10-5 


Here tte solubility products of both these cupric salts are comparatively large, 
cuprous bromide or chloride mil be transformed by the halogens into the solid 
cupric salts. The factors which condition the instability of cupric iodide are there- 
fore ; ( 1 ) The low solubility of the cuprous iodide ; ( 2 ) The tendency to form complex 
cuprous salts ; (3) The low electroaffinity of the iodine anions : and ( 4 ) the low 
solubility of the anions. 

The heat of formation of cupric iodide computed by J. Thomsen s is Cu+Ig-f aq. 
^ C^. W. Autenrieth assumes that iodine is present in iodiferous mala- 
chi-tes in the form of mpric oxyiodide, CuO.CuI 2 .H 2 O. Several cupric ammino- 
lodides haw been reported. V. Kohlschutter and P. Pudschies,^ and P. Ephraim 
prepared tnenpno deeammino-iodide, SCuIa-lONHs, that is, CugiNHalioI., by 
warming a soln. of cupric tetrammmo-iodide on a water-bath for a long time ; or by 
mmng soln. of cupric tetrammino-iodide and potassium iodide. The colour of the 
soln, chafes from yiolet to green, and then deposits black crystals. T. W. Eichards 
and O. Oenslager prepared the same salt by boiling on a water-hath a soln. of 
» grms. of eupnc acetate in 50 c.c. aqua ammonia (sp. gr. 0'90) with 30'c.c. of 
6 ammonium iodide, and 60 0 . 0 . of alcohol ; black 

S evaporating the soln. in air. The crystals are three- 

i’lstre. They lose ammonia and ioffine on exposure 
T d h water, and the deep Hue soln. in hot aq. or alcoholic 

blue needles on cooling. When powdered 30ul2.10NHo 

srSiT lANTT * V G 11 I 2 . 6 NHS ; the same compound is formed by dissolving 

t).p. of a sat. soln. in liquid ammonia, and 20 ° under 

nStSTbe’ Sdtrff ^ are stable if 

rSr P decompose rapidly in air leaving a dark brown 

ioffide at are taken up by\ mol of cupric 

^ Irzr ^ V ““I** 

y us soua som. with cupnc pentammmo- iodide. 
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CT1I2.5NH3, which have the composition of the latter at 119 *5°. As the temp, 
rises, ammonia is given ofi continuously, until the residue has the composition 
3CUI2.IONH3 ; this remains stable up to 147°, and at 152° the greenish-grey 
diammino-salt is formed. 

In 1830, J. B. Berthemot prepared blue crystals of hydrated cupric teirammino- 
iodide , CuI2.4NH3.H2O, by treating a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate or acetate with warm 
aqua ammonia ; the crystals can be purified by recrystallization from warm ammonia 
water. In 1839, C. P. Eammelsberg noted that aqua ammonia does not dissolve 
an appreciable quantity of cuprous iodide unless air has access to the liquid ; a 
blue soln. is then formed. li the warm liquid be cooled, colourless crystals of cupric 
diammino-iodide, GUI2.2NH3, separate, and the mother liquid gives crystals of 
hydrated cupric tetrammi no-iodide on the addition of alcohol. D. W. Horn (1908) 
prepared the same salt by adding a soln. of potassium iodide to ammoniacal copper 
sulphate, and saturating the Hquid with ammonia at 0° ; M. E. Pozzi-Escot (1900) 
treated an ammoniacal soln. of a cupric salt with ammonium iodide, or sodium 
iodide ; and A. Saglier (1886) by allowing a mixture of an ammoniacal soln. of cupric 
hydroxide and alcoholic iodine to stand for some hours. The dark blue tetrahedral 
crystals decompose rapidly in air with the loss of ammonia, forming a dark brown 
residue. If the violet soln. is warmed on a water-bath the colour changes to steel- 
blue, and on cooling crystals of tricupdc decammino-iodide, 3Cul2-I0^NH3, separate. 
Cold alcohol or ether has no action, but the soln. becomes brown when boiled. 
According to E. Ephraim, the decammino-salt passes into cupric diammino-iodide, 
Ghil2.2NH3, at 147°. 

Some ammino-compounds of the copper pol3dodides have been prepared ; 5 thus 

O. Silberrad obtained small crystalline plates of hydrated dicupric pentammino-hexa- 
iodide, 2CuI.I^.5NH3.H20 or 2CuI3.5NH3.H2O, by dropping 100 c.c. of a 20 per 
cent. soln. of potassium iodide in a soln. with a small excess of cupric tetrammino- 
sulphate in 1200 c.c. of water. The compound is not explosive, and when heated it 
gives ofi iodine. S. M. Jorgensen made cupric tetrammino-tetraiodide, CUI2J2.4NH3 
or CUI4.4NH3, by addmg warm alcoholic ammonia to the brown soln. of cupric 
iodide in a soln. of iodine in alcohol at 30°, the crystalline precipitate was washed 
with alcohol and dried over calcium chloride. A. Saglier made the poly iodide by 
gradually adding 20 grms. of iodine to 100 c.c. of an ammoniacal soln. of cupric 
sulphate on the water-bath, and then cooling the liquid ; and M. E. Pozzi-Escot, 
by adding sodium or ammonium iodide to a warm soln. of a cupric salt in more 
ammonia than is required for the soln. of the precipitate first formed. The dark 
brown rhombic crystal plates decompose on exposure to air. E. Ephraim and 

P. Mosimann made cupric tetrammino-hexaiodide, [Cu(NH3)4]l2.2l2. 

S. M. Jorgensen also prepared cupric tetrammino-hexaiodide, CuI2.I4.4NH3 or 
CuIe.4NH3, with some combined water — ^a^H^O — hy mixing warm (30°) soln. of cupric 
tetranomino-nitrate and of iodine in potassium iodide, and filtering through a hot 
water funnel as rapidly as possible ; on standing, brown rectangular plates separate 
which can be washed with cold water, and preserved under water a long time without 
decomposition, otherwise they decompose too quickly for analysis. A. Saglier 
made the same crystals by dissolving iodine in the mother liquid re maining after 
the separation of crystals of Cul4.4NHs. 

A. Guyard prepaa^ed dark violet or gcumet red crystaJs of cupric iodide and nitrogen 
iodide, Cnl2.N2H4l2, by the action of. a soln. of iodine in potassium iodide on cupric 
tetrammino-sulphate ; A. Saglier crystals of tetrahydrated ammon^itiTn cupric diammino^ 
iodide^ 2NH4l.Cul2.2NH3.4B[2<^» hy boilmg mixed soln. of 100 grms. of ammonium iodide in 
200 C.C. of wjater, and 10 to 15 grms. of cupric hydroxide ; very dark green needles separate 
from the filtered soln. on cooling. The crystals are insoluble in alcohol and water, but soluble 
in ammonia water. The last-named soln. yields blue crystals of Cul 4 NHa.H 3O. A. Saglier 
also^prepared black crystals of the polyiodide, 2NH4l.Cul2.I.21sfH3.12RaO,by proceeding as 
before with a soln. containing in addition a gram eq. of iodine per gram-eq. of ammonium 
iodide. Tlie dark violet needles or plat^ decompose in air and water. They dissolve in 
dil. ammonia water, 
von. ur. 


F 
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A. C. Becquerel prepared white needle-like crj^stals of 'potassium cupro-iodjide^ by 
dipping a copper catkode in a soln. of potassium iodide, and an anode in a soln. of 
cupric sulphate. The crystals soon decompose into cuprous iodide, etc. 
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§ 22 . Cuprous Sulphide 

The action of sulphur on copper was noticed by Geber in his Summa p&rfecUoms 
magisierii, probably written about the thirteenth century. Albertus Magnus, ^ also 
of the thirteenth century, occupied himself with a study of the action of sulphur 
on the metals. Copper forms two clearly defined sulphides. This fact was first 
established by J. L. Proust in 1801. There are a number of other intermediate 
sulphides and polysulphides whose individuality is not so sharply defined. 

In 1546, G. Agricola 2 distinguished the mineral cuprous sulphide from other 
copper ores, and he likened it to Kupferglas. J. G. Wallerius, in 1747, gave it a 
varietj'' of names, cuprum vitreum, Kupferglaserz, etc. A. J. Cronstedt referred to 
it as cuprum sulphure mineralisatum. J. von Born called it cuivre sulfure. L. A. Em- 
naerling applied the term Kupferglanz as synonymous with Kupferglas — whence the 
terms copper-glance and vitreous copper now applied to this mineral. E. S. Beudant 
called it chalkosine, which in its English dress is chalcocite. J. Nicol called the 
variety from Redruth (Cornwall), redrutJiite. Other terms have been applied to 
particular varieties — Lecherz, mprein, coperite, digenite, carmenite, and the mineral 
harrisite. Cuprous sulphide also occurs united or associated with many other 
sulphides in the copper sulphide ores. The mineral was analyzed by R. Edrwan,^ 
M. H. Klaproth, R. Chenevix, and A. Gueniveau. 

Cuprous sulphide is formed in a great many reactions and it has been reported 
in many furnace products. J. E. L. Hausmann,^ T. Scheerer, P. von SustscMnsky, 
C. F. R amm elsberg, etc., found it in the slags of copper furnaces ; A. Daubree, 
A. Lacroix, C. A. de Gouvenain, E. Priwoznik:, etc., detected its crystals on old 
Roman coins ox bronze relics in the neighbourhood of the thermal springs at Bour- 
bonne-les-Bains, tod other places with hydrogen sulphide springs. A. Kerner, and 
W. R* von.Haidinger.and E. Kogeler found crystals of cuprous sulphide associated 
mth the brass dasps of old books. 

The formation and preptoatiou of cuprous sulphide. — Copper and sulphur 
readily^ react when heated for m i ng cuprous sulphide, CU 2 S, cupric sulphide, GuS, 
or a mixture of both. There is also a possible series of higher sulphides, as well as 
a series of intermediate sulphides ; although some of those which have been reported 
are in ail probability mixtures. 
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1 From mlfhur and copper or copper oxide.— Copper foil burns vigorously in sulphur 
vapour ; and when a mixture of copper filings is heated with about one-third of 
its weight of sulphur, the m ixture becomes incandescent, and cuprous sulphide is 
formed 5 C. E. Hayward found the product should be broken up, and mixed with more 
sulphur ; he also made cuprous sulphide by boiling sulphur with copper turnings 
in a large casserole for an hour. To ensure complete conversion to cuprous sulphide, 
the sulphur was poured off, and the porous mass mixed with 16 per cent, of sulphur 
and melted for 5 hrs. in a graphite crucible. The same compound is made by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide or the vapour of sulphur or of some other sulphur com- 
pound at a red heat, and cooUng the product in the vapour ; the excess of sulphur 
can be removed by beating it witb copper. H. Rose, and E. Mitscherlicb obtained 
octahedral crystals of cuprous sulphide by melting together copper and sulphur ; and 
J. Maigottet obtained similar crystals by the action of sulphur vapour, cmried ^th 
a stream of nitrogen, over red-hot copper. Dry sulphur was found by C. Struver 
to react very slowly with copper at ordinary temp. G. C. Wmkelblecn found 
sulphide is formed when a dry or moist mixture of sulphur and copper is triturated 
together According to W. Spring, when a mixture of copper filings and sulphur 
are subjected a number of times to a press, of 65 atm., cuprous or cupric sulphide 
can be formed ; and with the former the volume^ decreases from 138 to 100 umts. 
These press, reactions were discussed in an earlier chapter. A. Orlowsky found 
copper to be blackened by immersion in a so^. of sulphur in carbon disulphide. 
J. L. Prpust prepared cuprous sulphide by calcining the oxide with sulphur. H. Rose 
also found that cuprous sulphide is formed when copper oxides, oxysulphides, or 
cupric salts are heated with sulphur. E. Weinschenk obtained octahedral crystals 
of cuprous sulphide by heating an intimate mixture of cupric oxide, sulphide, and 
ammonium chloride, untU the latter has aU sublimed. This method was employed 

by E. Wohler with iron oxide, . r ^ i i. • 

2. By vrith other sulphides. — The affinity of copper for sulphur is 

estimated by 0. Schumann to be nearly the same as that of copper for oxygen. 
A. Orlowsky « considers that the affinity of copper for sulphur is greater than that 
of any other metal — excepting, adds E. Schiirmann, palladium, mercury, and silver. 
E, E. Anthon says that this afiinity is smaher than that of silver, but greater than 
that of lead, cadmium, iron, nickel, cobalt, and-manganese ; to this list E. ^hutz 
added zinc and tin, and placed manganese with silver as possessmg a greater affimty 
than copper for sulphur. E. G. Reichel^ found that aluminium and mag^sium 
sulphides are reduced at a very high temp. 2 Gu+MgS==Cu 2 S+Mg. Colson 
found that little cadmium sulphide is decomposed when it is heated with copper 
in accord with 2 Cu+CdS^Cu 2 S+Cd, because the cadmium compound is dissociated 
below 600®. Sublimed cadmiimi also collects in the cooler parts of the tube ; and 
he also noted that with iron pyrites and copper in an atm. of carbon ffioxide sffiphur 
separates from the pyrites and unites with the copper. E. Schutz observed that at 
1195°, copper removed 85*06 per cent, of the sulphur from ferro^ smpffide ; 
G. P. Schweder noted that copper removes sulphur from mckel sulphide ; K. Meu- 
mann found that if mercuric sulphide be boiled under water with copper, it is 
rapidly decomposed; and G. Striiver found that many dry natural sulphides react 
with copper at ordinary temp., forming copper sulphide — e.g. hauerite acts markemy 
in about three days, pyrite acts more slowly, marcaate more qmcMy, and magnetic 
pyrites more quickly stiH — ^no action was observed with arsenical pyrites or cobaltite. 

3. From copper or copper oxide and hydrogen sulphide. E. Murmann made 
cuprous sulphide contaminated with cupric sulphide by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on red-hot copper. E. Brunner, L. E. Rivot, and H. Rose prepared cupro^ 
sulphide for weighing in analytical w'ork by heating the precipita^d copper sulphide 
in a crucible to redness in a stream of hydrogen. E. Wegsoheider says the temp, 
should not exceed 600°-700° or some copper is reduced. E. Murmam says that if 
cuprous sulphide with a fragment of sulphur be repeatedly heated m a stream of 
hydrogen, the product varies less than +0*05 per cent, from the theoretical. The 
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admixture of a little hydrogen sulphide with the hydrogen has also been recom- 
mended. When carbon dioxide is employed in the reduction E. Murmann found 
the results too high. At ordinary temp., dry hydrogen sulphide has very little 
action on the dry metal, but if ox}^gen or air be present, the metal is attacked. If 
hydrogen sulphide be passed through water standing over copper, the metal is 
scarcely attacked, but if air be present, the metal is quickly blackened. Copper 
slowly decomposes an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide at 200°. Powdered copper 
very slowly develops hydrogen in an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide ; if the powdered 
copper has been calcined it is not so active, but if the powder has been moistened 
with a soln. of platinic chloride, and ignited, it decomposes hydrogen sulphide 
more readily than copper alone. An alcoholic soln. of hydrogen sulphide behaves 
similarly ; a soln. in nitrobenzene favours the formation of cuprous sulphide with 
the simultaneous production of aniline and benzidine. 0. Schumann found 
cuprous sulphide to be formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide on cupric or 
cuprous oxide. The action takes place in the cold with the development of heat 
and the formation of water ; with cupric oxide, probably cupric sulphide is formed 
as an intermediate product. C. Doelter heated cupric oxide between 250° and 400° 
or gently warmed cuprous oxide with hydrogen sulphide, and obtained crystalline 
cuprous sulphide. J. MUbauer heated to redness a mixture of a cupric oxide and 
potassium thiocyanate. The reaction is very energetic, the product is washed 
with hot water and alcohol. If the heating be too protracted K2CU3S6 is formed. 

4. From copper and carbon disulphide. — ^A. Cavazzi obtained cuprous sulphide 
by passing the vapour of carbon disulphide over metallic copper at a high temp. — 
some graphite is formed at the same time. According to J. Thomsen, if the carbon 
disulphide is carried along with a stream of nitrogen carbon monosulphide is formed. 
V. Merz and W. Weith say that at 250° a product with 20 per cent, sulphur (almost 
the theoretical value for CU2S) is formed — ^the product is admixed with carbon. 

5. The action of hydrogen sulphide on copper salts, — ^Hydrogen sulphide gives 
a precipitate of black cupric sulphide, CuS, feom neutral or acid soln. : CUSO4+H2S 
—CUS+H2SO4. If the soln. be neutral or feebly acid, the precipitate is inclined to 
form a colloidal soln., and a considerable excess of acid is required to flocculate the 
sulphide. The precipitate readily oxidizes in air : CuS+202=CuS04. If the acid 
soln. be boiling, the sulphide dissolves in hydrochloric acid, for ming cupric chloride, 
which is then reduced to cuprous chloride : CuS+CuCl2=2CuCl+S, and, according 
to L. L. de Koninck, and T. Kliche, some sulphate is formed at the same time : 
0uS+8CuCl2+4H20=CuS04+8HCl+8GuCl. Hydrogen sulphide with acid soln. 
of cuprous salts gives a precipitate of cuprous sulphide : Cu2Cl2+H2S=Cu2S+2HGl. 

The dark greenish-black precipitate obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on an excess of a soln. of a cupric salt, and removing the hydrogen sulphide by a 
current of carbon dioxide, furnishes numbers in agreement with*Cu : S=1 : 1. Not 
all the s^phur, however, is combined — some is free and can be removed by treat- 
ment with c^bon disulphide or sodium sulphide. The residue contains copper 
and sulphur in proportions which depend upon the acidity, temp., and concn. of 
the soln., and on the rate at which the hydrogen sulphide is passed through the 
soln. The precipitate washed free from uncombined sulphur is thought to be a 
mixture of cupric and cuprous sulphides containing 7iCuS-l-wiCu2S. It is supposed 
that copper behaves lie the more negative elements of the analytical groupr- 
germanium, tin, arsenic, antimony, molybdenum, tellurium, tungsten, platinum, 
unstable copper thio-salt — vide cadmium, mercury, and 
lead thio-salts ^this is then decomposed, forming the two sulphides as symbolized 
m l^eral terms ; (m-f »)Cu+%S2Ci2=9^Cu0l2+w^CuS+nS. 

The precipitate is oxidized by air less readily than cupric sulphide. E. Wein- 
schenk made crystals of cuprous sulphide by the action of hydrogen sulphide under 
pressi^e on a soln. nf cuprous chloride; H, Sommerlad® likewise foom cuprous 
chloride and arsenious sulphide ; and J, Durocher made six-sided plates by the 
action of cuprous cMoride vapour and hydrogen sulphide at a high temp. P. Sabatier 
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and J. B. Senderens treated CUNO 2 with hydrogen sulphide ; H. de Senannont 
treated a soln. of a cupric salt with sodium carbonate and hydrogen sulphide or 
potassixun hydrosulphide at 200° ; A. Orlowsky boiled a hydrochloric acid soln. 
of a cuprous salt with sulphur ; T. Parkman found sulphur dioxide acts more 
quickly than milk of sulphur ; C. Himley, and G. Vortmann recommended sodium 
thiosulphate ; and F. J. Faktor treated dry cupric chloride with dry sodium 
thiosulphate. 

6. The action of alkali or ammonium sulphide on copper or copper salts, — Alkali 
sulphides act on soln. of cupric salts like hydrogen sulphide : CuCl 2 +K 2 S=CuS 
+2KC1. J. Pelouze reported that some oxysulphide is formed il the soln. is warm ; 
and T. Kliche found that the precipitate is a mixture of both cupric and cuprous 
sulphides. Copper is not attacked by a soln. of potassium sulphide in the absence 
of air or oxygen, but A. Ditte showed that in the presence of air black crystals of 
cupric sulphide, or of K 2 S.CU 2 S, are formed and a little passes into soln. ; G. Lunge 
and F. Weibel found that at 20° a soln. of sodium hydrosulphide — about 4 grms. 
per litre — dissolves 0*6217 grm. of copper in seven days. According to E. Priwoznik, 
a soln. of potassium hydrosulphide converts copper into crj^stalline cuprous sulphide, 
and gas is developed at the same time. He also found that copper reduces the 
polysulphides of ammonium or the alkalies to the monosulphides, some sulphur 
may separate, and a brownish-black crust of cupric sulphide is formed on the metal ; 
in a few days this crust is reduced to black cuprous sulphide. Colourless ammonium 
sulphide in the absence of air produces only a greyish-black film on copper after 
some months’ exposure ; if air be present, ammonium hydroxide is obtained. 
V. Merz and W. Weith noted that a little of the ammonium hydroxide is decomposed 
furnishing hydrogen. The hydrogen is not developed with dil. soln. A little 
copper sulphide passes into soln. when a cone. soln. of ammonium monosulphide 
acts on copper — crystals of cuprous sulphide are simultaneoiply fonned. The 
copper sulphide which is dissolved is largely precipitated by dilution with water 
or treatment with hydrochloric acid. Accord ing to El. Heumann, the first product 
of the action of a sat. soln. of sulphur in ammonium monosulphide is a reddish 
deposit of (lSrH 4 ) 2 Cu 2 S 7 . V, Merz and W. Weith also found that the reaction with 
ammonium hydrosulphide is accelerated if platinized copper is used, but even 
then the action is slow. 

7. The reduction of the oayysulphur compounds hy copper, — ^ . Uhl found that 
a mixture of dry sulphur dioxide and air does not form sulphur trioxide, but 
copper is blackened by the reduction of the sulphur dioxide and the^ formation of 
copper sulphide ; moist sulphur dioxide was found by H. Oausse to ^ve a mixture 
of cupric sulphite and sulphide, and some hydrosulphurous acid is simultaneously 
formed. B. D. Steele noted that in the electiplysis of a soln. of potassium iodide 
in liquid sulphur dioxide with copper electrodes, a black film — presumably cuprous 
sulphide — ^is formed, L, Maumene noticed that with cone, sulphuric acid (4 ; 5), 
copper is conveifted into brown amorphous cuprous su^hide > G. Baskerville tound 
the conversion is quite rapid between 1CX)° and 130°. S* U. Pickering believed that 
the cuprous sulphide is formed by the direct action of copper on the sulphur of the 
acid. B. Divers and T. Shimidzu found that reduced spongy copper gives a slight 
effervescence when placed in fuming sulphuric acid, but the copper soon blackens 
and the reaction is then very slow. The black film is presumably cuprous sulphide. 
According to V. Merz and W. Weith, when copper is heated with soefium thiosul^ 
phate which has melted in ito own water of orystalli^tion, the formation of copper 
sulphide begins at about 115°, and is completed in about 40 nunfl . Very little 
normal sodium sulphite is formed when copper is heated to 120° in aq. soln. of 
sodium thiosulphate, but at 170° the reaction is rapid. J . Gir^d noted the forma- 
tion of cuprous sulphide when a soln. of sodium cuprous thiosulphate is treated 
with copper. 

S, The reduction of cupric sulphide,— When dry cupric sulphide is calcined in 
an open crucible, E. UMci found that a mixture of cuprous sulphide and copper 
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oxide is formed, and W, EDittorf says that some cupric sulphide remains undecom^ 
posed even at a white heat. A. Mourlot reduced precipitated and dry cupric 
sulphide by heating it for 5 mins, with 20 vols. of alcohol ; with a long heating, 
metallic copper is formed. T. Kliche found cupric sulphide is reduced to cuprous 
sulphide by a cone, hot ammoniacal soln. of a copper salt ; A. Ditte says that with 
potassium monosulphide, cuprous sulphide and then a double salt is formed ; 
R. E. Weinland and L. Storz reduced cupric sulphide with a soln. of sodium arsenite. 
P. Cornu made crystals of cuprous sulphide by heating covellite in a porcelain 
crucible out of contact with air ; A. Frenzel heated cupric sulphide in a stream of 
coal gas ; E. Weinschenk, and F. Wibel reduced cupric sulphide in a stream of 
hydrogen. F. Damm and F. Elrafft found that cupric sulphide is reduced to 
cuprous sulphide by’ exposing it in vacuo at 400° to the cathode light. A. Mourlot 
reduced cupric sulphide by heating it with a current of 35 amps, and 35 volts — 
and he adds that it is not decomposed by a current of 300 amps, and 50 volts if it 
is not in contact with carbon — vide cupric sulphide. 


9. From cupric sulphate. — P. Berthier^^ obtained a mixture of copper and 
cuprous sulphide by heating cupric sulphate in a carbon crucible to a white heat. 
C. Bruckner heated a mixture of cupric sulphate with sulphur. Pyrites in a soln. 
of cupric sulphate was found by H. V. Winchell to become slowly covered with a 
film of cuprous sulphide. P. Hess precipitated a film of cuprous sulphide on iron 
placed in cupric sulphate soln. and treated with sodium thiosulphate. This 
protected the iron from oxidation. F. Mylius and 0. Fromm found that if a soln. 
of cupric sulphate with a mixture of a soln. of sulphur in benzene or carbon 
disulphide be poured on an anodic copper plate at the bottom of a vessel, and a 
platinum wire cathode be used, a plate of cuprous sulphide is formed at the 
surface of separation of the two liquids. 

C. A. Burghardt supposed that cuprous sulphide has been formed along with 
hydrogen sulphide, and iron sulphate by the action of steam under press., and over 
120°, on cupriferous pyrites. W. Lindgren and W. F. Hillebrand, V. Lewis, 
H, N.^ Stokes, and J. F. Kemp seem to regard the mineral as having been originally 
contained in pyrites from which the ferruginous sulphides have been leached by 
soln. of cupric sulphate. , 

The physical properties of cuprous sulphide.— The mineral is greyish- 
black, blue, green, or violet ; and the artificial product is black or bluish-black. 
Cuprous sulphide is dimorphous. In addition to the methods previously indicated 
cr}^stals of cuprous sulphide by E. Weinschenk, J. Margottet,’ 
mtscherlich,^^ H. Rose, etc., F. Rossler dissolved the amorphous sulphide in fused 
lead and obtained octahedral crystals by slowly cooling the soln. The crystals of 
the artificial product are usually optahedra belonging to the cubic system, while 
the bip^Tamdal c^stals of the natural mineral belongs to the rhombic system 
and accordi^ to W. H. Mfiler, it has the axial ratios a:h: 0=0*5822 : 1 : 0*9701. 
Both R. J. Hauy and A. L6vy supposed the mineral to belong to the hexagonal 
system, but F, Mohs showed that this is wrong. The pseudohexagonal symmetry 

and chrysoheryl, is accentuated by its forming twins 
and triplets about the prism planes. * ° 

appear to be the form stable at a high temp. W. Moneb 
crystals show discontinuous obLges in their 
According to M. BeUati and S. Lussana, 
* considerable change in the sp. ht., 
“*>on .temp at 103°, but R. von Sahmen and G. Tai^ani^ 

vdue approaches Q. Doelter’s 6W,'ox W.SapLh’fb^gS 

mineral 6-6 to 6-6. The hardness on F. Mohs’, scale 
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C. J. B. Karsten reported that cuprous sulphide melts more readily than copper. 
H. le Chatelier found the melting point to be 1100° ; G. Bodlander and 
K. S. Idaszewsky found 1091° ; R. Friedrich gave 1125°— 1135° for the f.p. and 
E. Heyn and O. Bauer, 1127°. Molten cuprous sulphide does not mix in all pro- 
portions with copper — the eutectic at about 1070° has, according to G. G. Urazoff, 
0‘88 per cent, of sulphur, or 4*36 per cent, of CU2S, by weight, and from about 
9 per cent, to the f.p. of the two layers, the alloy separates into two layers, one rich 
in cuprous sulphide, and the other rich in copper ; the f.p. of the upper layer is 
1121°, and of the lower, 1070°. According to G. G. Urazofi, during the cooling of 
solid soln. of j8-Cu2S rich in copper, the former passes into a-Ca2S ; or cuprous 
sulphide rich in sulphur remains stable. Copper moss grows slowly in cooling soln. 
by the breaking up of the solid soln. of copper in cuprous sulphide. G. Bodlander 
and K. S. Idaszewsky found that molten cuprous oxide does not mix in the fluid 
state with copper, but, when above the m.p., copper is dissolved, and, on cooling, 
the metal separates out again. When polished surfaces of copper containing 
suprous sulphide are etched with ammonium tetrachlorocuprate, (NB[4)20uC]4, and 
with hydrofluoric acid, the red cuprous sulphide remains unchanged. H. Kopp 
gave 0*120 for the sp. ht. between 19° and 52°. M. Bellati and S. Lussana found 
the sp. ht. to decrease on a rising temp, up to the transformation temp. 103 ° ; 
and the sp. ht. at a temp, below 103° is G=0* 10938 +0*00024530 ; and above 
103°, 0=0*16269— 0*00009120 ; they also give 6*630 Gals, for the heat of trans- 
formation. J. Thomsen found the heat of formation (2Cu, S) to be 20*24 Cals., 
and (CU2O, H2Saq.), 38*53 Cals. M. Wasjuchnowa gave (2Cu, S)=18*9 Cals., and 
4 (Cu 2S, S)=2*45 Cals. 

A. de Grammont has studied the spark spectrum of cuprous sulphide, and 
found that it gives lines characteristic of sulphur and copper — ^the presence of 
iron is also shown spectroscopically by some characteristic lines in the violet. 
O. Rohde, and K. Herrmann have studied the photoelectric efleot of cuprous 
sulphide. 

T. Erhard found that the electrical conductivity of copper-glance is virtually 
nil, and T. W. Case fotmd exposure to light had no perceptible effect on the con- 
ductivity of chalcocite ; but M. Faraday foxmd that it does conduct if heated to 
a temp, far below its m.p. W. Hittorf says that it conducts well when it contains 
copper. G, Bodlander and K. S. Idaszewsky say that cuprous sulphide is an 
electrolyte and that at a high temp, it is decomposed by the current into copper 
and non-electrolytic cupjric sulphide. According to G. Burckhardt, and T. du Moncel, 
it conducts like a metal, while W. Hittorf, and R. von Hasslinger find that at 110° 
or over it conducts like an electrolyte. The latter says that over 500° it conducts 
both as an electrolyte, and as a metal. W. Moncb also measured the conductivity 
of the sulphide. S. P. Thompson says that the resistance at 0°, 51°, and 191° is 
respectively 1130, 120, and 2 units, and W. Kohlrausch adds that if the specific 
resistance be when mercury zero is the unit, 

0® 10® 51® 85® 107® 136® 184® 192® 

5xl0-» • . 7430 4470 . 790 264 62 34 14*5 13 units 

S. Bidwell found that precipitated cuprous sulphide pressed between silver 
and copper plates conducts electrolyiucally ; while F, Streintz found that a rod 
made by press, from the powder is a worse conductor than cupric sulphide. 
C. Tubandt found that cubic crystals of cuprous sulphide is* an electrolyte with 
positive cuprous ions. G. Trumpler studied cells of cuprous sulphide, and 
measured the e.m.f. against soln. of sodium sulphide. According to W. Skey, 
copper-glance is more electronegative towards a soln, of sodium chloride than is 
silver ; A. Schrauf and E, S. Dana say that it is electropositive towards copper ; 
E. Becquerel observed an e.m.f. of 0*28 volt when artificial cuprous sulphide is in 
contact with nickel silver. E. Hermite and 0. F, Cooper proposed to dimmish 
the internal resistance of cuprous sulphide by heating it in the vapour of sulphur. 
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and cooling out of contact with air. For the preparation of thermopiles with 
cuprous sulphide, see F. Peters’ Th&rmoelemente und TJiermosaulen (Halle, 1908). 
C. Tissot and F. Pellin have studied the use of cuprous sulphide for thermoelectric 
detectors in wireless telegraphy. S. Meyer gave — OT4xlO“® mass units at 17° 
for the magnetic susceptibility. 

The chemical reactions of cuprous sulphide. — According to S. U. Pickering, is 
amorphous cuprous sulphide, when dried at 100 °, does not oxidize in air, although 
K. Heumann found some samples acquired a steel-blue lustre when exposed to 
moist air. W. Hittorf found that when heated in the absence of air, cuprous sul- 
phide decomposes into sulphur and cupric sulphide, and A. Mourlot obtained similar 
results with electrical heating. If heated with a limited access of air, sulphur 
dioxide, cupric oxide, and sulphate are formed. E. F. Smith efiected the complete 
oxidation of the sidphur by heating the powder on molten potassium hydroxide 
in a nickel dish which served as an anode for an electric circuit. If heated with 
water vapour, H. V. Regnault, and A. Gautier, found that some is decomposed, 
at a bright red heat, copper, sulphur dioxide, and hydrogen are produced : CU 2 S 
+ 2 H 20 = 2 Cu+S 02 + 2 H 2 . The sulphur of hydrogen sulphide may be oxidized 
by water at a red heat, forming sulphur dioxide and hydrogen along with traces of 
sulphur, sulphuric and thionic acids. Oxygen is therefore not necessary to account 
for the presence of sulphur dioxide in volcanic gases. 0. Weigel found that water 
dissolves 3'1 X lO”® mols of CugS per litre at 18°. W. Hampe found that hydrogen 
slowly and completely reduced cuprous sulphide at a red heat. E. Schiitz found 
that a stream of hydrogen passing at the rate of 0*75 litre per min. reduces 0*75 per 
cent, of cuprous siphide heated for 3 hrs. between 600° and 610°, ferrous sulphide 
under simi lar conditions lost 3*46 per cent. — J. Uhl, and R. Wegscheider obtained 
a greater amount of reduction at 800°. According to F. C. Phillips, and 
A. Liversidge, reduction does take place at 600°, but, added W. M. Hutchings, 
only when the hydrogen is moist and the effect is then produced by the water vapour. 
The work of 6 . P. Schweder, A. Classen, and H. Rose shows that the calcination 
of cuprous sulphide obtained in analysis, in a stream of hydrogen, does not reduce 
sufficient cupro^ sulphide to interfere with the result, provided the temp, is not over 
that of the ordinary gas blowpipe flame. A. Ledebur found that some reduction 
occurs when cuprous sulphide is melted with copper in dry hydrogen. A. T. Weight- 
man, and T. W. Richards showed that if cuprous sulphide be used as cathode in 
the electrolysis of dil. sulphuric acid, the compound is not reduced so readily as 
with lead sulphide. 

Cuprous sulphide at a dull red heat was found by H. Rose and E. Schafer to be 
but slowly decomposed by chlorine : and the latter found that under these con- 
dirio^ It is not attacked by bromine vapour. J. Lemberg found alkaline lye 
and bmmme forms a skin of cupric oxide on copper-glance. bW-hydrochloric 
attacks cupro^ sffiphide very slowly, but J. Egli found that the action is faster 
m the presence of chlorine. H. Knop said that dil. hydrochloric acid converts 
coj^er glance mto cupric sulphide ; and K. Heumann found that the boiling cone. 

cuprous sulphide, forijaing cuprous cHoride and hydrogen 
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S. U. Pickering found tkat with sulphuric acid, cuprous sulphide furnishes sulphur 
dioxide, cupric sulphide and sulphate : Cu2S+2H2S04=CuS+CuS04+2H20+S02 ; 
and M. de K. Thompson showed that the action of the dil. acid is very slow in the 
presence of oxygen. K. Heumann noticed that some varieties of the crystalline 
sulphide are not attacked by dil. or cone. acid. C. E. Baker and A. W. BuxweU 
found that when sulphur chloride, S2CI2, is heated with cuprous sulphide, cupric 
chloride and sulphur are formed. 

According to W. Hampe,2i and G. P. Schweder, carbon has no appreciable 
reducing action on cuprous sulphide at a red heat ; W. Hampe found that cuprous 
sulphide is not appreciably reduced by carbon monoxide at a red heat ; 
G, P. Schweder found a loss of 0*8 per cent, which W. Hampe attributed to the 
presence of a little air, for the reducing gases act more rapidly if air is present. 
When strongly heated in the presence of carbon dioxide there is but a slight de- 
composition and loss of weight. E. Fleischer found that while fusion with sodium 
carbonate has scarcely any action on cuprous sulphide, a mixture of sodium car- 
bonate and hydroxide reduces part of the sulphide to copper ; and P. Berthier, and 
E. Fleischer noted that a mixture of sodium carbonate and cuprous oxide reduces 
about half the latter to copper, and the other half forms a compound of sodium and 
cuprous sulphides ; at a white heat almost all is converted to copper. P. Berthier 
noted that sodium carbonate with cuprous sulphide and iron also furnishes copper. 
E. Fleischer also fused a mixture of cuprous sulphide, and sodium carbonate and 
chloride, with potassimn chlorate, and obtained a more energetic oxidation than 
occurs with aqua regia. P. Berthier found that a similar action occurs if the 
sodium carbonate is replaced by lime or baryta, and double cuprous barium or 
calcium sulphides are formed. 

Cuprous sulphide was found by M. Malzac 22 to be converted by aq. ammonia, 
in the presence of air, into a soln. of a cupric salt. J. Lemberg found that by treat- 
ing copper-glance with aqua ammonia, and then acidifying the soln. with sulphuric 
acid, copper is precipitated on the iron. K. Heumarm says that cold nitric acid 
gives cupric sulphide and half the copper passes into soln. ; and with warm nitric 
acid, sulphur is separated ; when fused with sodium nitrate, cuprous sulphide 
furnishes copper. J. Matusohek says that if the copper-glance be too &iely powdered 
cupric oxide may be formed, and that large crystals are scarcely attacked by sodium 
nitrate, but they are by potassium niteate. H. Rose found phosphine slowly 
decomposes cuprous sulphide, forming hydrogen sulphide and copper phosphide, 
P. Wattses reported that aluminium and calcium carbide reduce native cuprous 
sulphide when heated in an electric furnace. C, J. B. Rarsten obtained no decom- 
position by fusing cuprous sulphide with lead, although P, Berthier foimd that 
when fused with lead oxide, there is formed cuprous oxide, lead, and sulphur 
dioxide : Ca2S+3Pb0=0u2O+3Pb-+-SO2. 0. J. B. Karsten, and F. Schweder found 
that when heated with iron there is an incomplete decomposition, forming ferru- 
gineous copper, and cupriferous iron ; B. Schiitz found that when the mixture is 
heated to 1206®, 93*6 per cent, of the sulphur remains with the copper. B, D. Camp- 
bell noted the diffusion of cuprous sulphide into cast iron at a red heat. C. X B. Kar- 
fiten obtained a slight decomposition of cuprous sulphide by heating it with ferric 
Oxide» hut none with ferric siUcate* F. Schweder observed no action when nickel 
is heated with cuprous sulphide, G. J. B. Karsten found that when calcined with 
cupric emde, sulphur dioxide and copper or cuprous oxide are formed ; the reaction 
was also studied by E, He3rn and O. Bauer,^^ who found that if reducing agents 
are present, the sulphur dioxide is partially reduced to sulphur, which re-forms 
the sulphide. W. Stahl studied the corresponding reaction with cuprous oxide. 
G. Bodltoder found cuprous sulphide to be more soluble in water than silver 
sulphide, and more soluble than lead sulphide ; according to O. Weigel, a litre 
of water dissolved S'lXlO”® mol of copper-glance. Cuprous sulphide was found 
by X Egli to be slightly soluble in 4*5iV-sodium hydroxide. E, Berglund says 
that the precipitated sulphide slowly reduces rinc from a soln. of a zinc salt J 
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E. Heyn and F. W. Hinrichsen, and 0. Bauer studied the action of a soln. -^f cadnum 
awtate mixed with potassium cyanide on copper contaimng cuprous ^phide, 
•when alcohol is added, a yellow precipitate occurs B. Cnmenge and E. Wimmer 
found that when cuprous sulphide is treated with feme chlonde soln. cuprous 
chloride, ferrous chloride, and sulphur are formed ; on the other hand, H. Kammerer 
showed that when heated in a sealed tube at 120“ with ferric clJonde, there are 
formed sulphur and cupric and ferrous chlorides, but not cuprous chloride. Similar 
results were obtained with a sola, of ferric sulphate, and V. Thomas found this 
last-named solirent readily dissolves copper-glance, forming ralphur ^'Ud ferrous 
and 'cupric sulphates which do not act further on cuprous sulphide Accordmg to 
T. Kliche, ammoniacal soln. of cupric salts do not attack the sulphide. A boiling 
cone. soln. of cupric chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride 
was found by F. Easchig to decompose cuprous sulphide into cuprous chloride 
and sulphur ; whilst a cuprous chloride soln. has_ no action. M. Vallety, and 
A. Schneider symbolized the reaction 'with a soln. of silver nitrate • 4AgN03-i-Cu2S 
=2Agd-Ag2S+2Cu(N03)2. K. Heumann pointed out that the reaction is very 
slow ■with tiie crystalline form of cuprous srdphide. S. Meunier has stated that the 
metals are precipitated from soln. of the rare-earth salts by copper-glance. 
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§ 23. Cupric Sulphide 

The blue Kupferglas described by J. C. Treieslebeni no doubt referred to the native 
cupric sulphide ; it was named indigo copper by C. A. 8 . Hofimann and A. Breithaupt. 
The composition was deternained by N. CovelH, and E. S. Beudant named it covellite, 
E. J. Chapman, hreitJiauptite. 

The forniation and preparation of cupric sulphide —M. Berthelot 2 ob- 
tained cupric sulphide by the action of hydrogen sulphide on solid cupric acetate, 
but not the chloride. A. Ditte obtained crystals of cupric sulphide by the action 
of a dil, sbln. of potassium sulphide on copper when air is excluded. E, Murmann 
found that cupric sulphide precipitated by alkali sulphides from cupric salt soln. 
alwajTS contains alkali as impurity, E. Priwoznik obtained crystals of cupric 
sulphide by the action of a soln. of sulphur in aq. ammonium sulphide on copper. 
K, Heimann noted that when dry cupric oxide is treated with a cone. soln. of 
ammonium monosulphide, (!NH4)2S, much heat is developed and a violent reaction 
occurs ; a mixture of variable proportions of cuprous and cupric sulphides is formed, 
E. Cornu evaporated a mixture of malachite and ammonium hydrosulphide to 
dryness, and extracted the sulphur with carbon disulphide. Crystals of cupric 
sulphide remained. Y. StanSk converted amorphous into crystalline cupric sulphide 
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by heating it for four hours with ammonium sulphide soln. in a sealed tube at 150°- 
200 ° ; W. Spring heated the amorphous sulphide in vacuo to 150° for about nine 
days of 7-8 hours’ duration. Sodium or ammonium thiosulphate precipitates a 
nuxture of cuprous and cupric sulphide from warm soln. of cupric salts. This 
reaction has been studied for analytical purposes by A. Carnot, J. Girard, C. Himley, 
E. Fleischer, H. Nissenson and B. Neumann, A. Orlowsky, G. Vortmann and 
M, Willenz. E. Priwoznik says a cold soln. of sodium thiosulphate colours copper 
black in a week’s time ; a boiling soln. of the salt acts on the finely-divided metal 
much more rapidly. ' The same reagent was used by C. Puscher in producing lustre 
films of the sulphide on copper or its alloys. 

F. C. Phillips noted that carbonyl sulphide slowly precipitates cupric sulphide 
from an aq. soln. of cupric sulphate ; and rapidly from an ammoniacal soln. ; K. Preis 
used sodium thioarsenate and boiling soln. J. B. Senderens obtained crystals of 
cupric sulphide by heating an intimate mixture of sulphur, water, and cupric oxide 
to 100 °. A. Gautier used E. Fremy’s process for preparing crystalline metal sul- 
phides in which the vapour of carbon disulphide is passed over the heated oxide. 
Some cupric sulphide is produced during the action of cone, sulphuric acid on 
copper J. Thomsen ^ showed that the affinity of copper for sulphur is satisfied 

by the formation of cuprous sulphide, in the sense that no further heat is evolved if 
the copper takes up no more sulphur, until cupric sulphide is formed. It has hence 
been argued that the formation of the intermediate sulphides is very doubtful — 
e.g. A. fitard’s CU 3 S 2 — obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide at 180° on 
cuprous sulphite, and supposed to be represented in nature by the minerals digenite 
and carmenite ; J, Thomsen’s CU 4 S 3 — obtained by the action of sodium sulphide 
on cupric sulphate both in very dil. soln. ; A. B. Griffiths’ CU 5 S 4 , a grey mineral 
which is probably a mixture of copper-glance and indigo-copper. These compounds 
do not appear on the f .p. curve of binary mixtures of sulphur and copper previously 
discussed. 

The precipitate obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a soln, of a 
cupric salt is usually regarded as cupric sulphide.^ According to J. Thomsen, the 
precipitate is a mixture of the intermediate sulphide Ct^Sg with sulphur ; A. Ditte 
does not believe that the precipitate contains cuprous sidphide. B. Brauner foimd 
that some free sulphur is present, and when this is removed by digesting the pre- 
cipitate with carbon disulphide, the product appears to contain variable proportions 
of cuprous and cupric sulphides. E. Abel believes that the two sulphides are in 
a state of equilibrium in the soHd state. A. Bossing argues that the precipitate is 
cupric sulphide because it immediately forms silver sulphide, Ag 2 S, with silver 
nitrate soln. J. B. Coppock also says that if a soln. of cupric sulphate freely acidified 
with nitric acid be poured into an aq, soln. of hydrogen sulphide ; washed with acid 
and water ; diges^d seven days with carbon disidphide ; washed with alcohol ; 
and dried in an atm. of carbon dioxide at 100°, the product is cupric sulphide, CuS, 
W. Antony and A. Lucchesi say that to get pure cupric sulphide the precipitation 
must be made at 0 °, with water sat. with hydrogen sidphide, washed by decantation 
at 0 °, and maintained at this temp, until the precipitate collects at the bottom of 
the vessel. It is then filtered and washed in an atm, of hydrogen sidphide, and dried 
in nitrogen at 120°.^ H. W. F, Wackenroder found that no precipitation occurs if the 
cupric salt soln. contains potassium cyanide ; an excess of ammonia ; or tannin. 
A. Lob, andF. P. Treadwell and G. von Girsewald attribute the non-precipitation of 
cupric sulphide in these solns. to the formation of complex cupric ions which are not 
decomposed by the hydrogen sulphide. G. Chesneau has investigated the action 
of hydrogen sulphide oh mixed soln. of lead and cupric nitrates, C. Doelter obtained 
crystals of cupric sulphide by the action of aq. hydrogen sulphide on copper in a 
sealed tube at 200 ° ; he also used malachite at 80° in place of metallic copper ; 
E. Weinsohenk’used a soln. of a cupnc sulphate with twice as much ammonium 
thiocyanate as is needed to convert ^he copper to the thiosulphite ; and with a 
slight excess of acetic acid. F. von Hochstetter suggested that in some cases 
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cupric suipliide crystals may have been formed in nature by the joint action of 
calcium sulphate and organic substances on copper or bronze. 

B. D. Steele » says that cupric sulphide is probably formed during the electrolysis 
of salt soLn. in liquid sulphur dioxide with a copper cathode. A. C. Becquerel says 
that the crystalhne sulphide is formed on the anode during the electrolysis of a 
soln, of cupric nitrate' separated from a sola, of alkali sulphide by a collodion or 
paper diaphragm. 

A, C. Becquerel introduced a cracked test-tub© filled with a cone. soln. of copper nitrate 
into a test-glass containing a soln. of sodium monosulphide, keeping the two liquids at the 
same level. If the soln. were simply mixed, cupric sulphide and sodium nitrate would be 
formed, but a brilliant deposit of metallic copper soon appears in the crack, and as the 
deposit increased, the crack enlarged, and the tube ultimately broke. If the experiment 
be varied by making a galvanic couple with a copper or platinum wire, copper is deposited 
on the wire dipping in the cupric salt soln. ; no trace of copper appears in the crack, until 
the wires are removed. A. C. Becquerel then assumed the liquid in the crack plays the 
part of a solid conductor and electrolysis occurs. Hence, the effects are classed as electro- 
capillary or chemico -capillary actions. The chemical effects produced in capillary spaces 
were studied with other salts — silver, lead, gold, tin, cobalt, and nickel. 


The physical properties of cupric sulphide. — ^Artificial cupric sulphide is usually 
black, bluish-black, greenish-black, or brown; the native mineral is also black, 
bluish-black, indigo-blue, dark violet or dark green. A. Lottermoser 6 says that 
when cupric sulphide is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from a cold cupric salt 
soln. it is quite brown and that the product from a hot soln. has a greenish tinge. 
A. Breithaupt supposed the crystals of covellite belonged to the hexagonal system, 
and C. A. Eenngott gave the axial ratio a : c=l : 3*9720. According to S. Stevanovic, 
the crystals of covellite belong to the monoclinic system with axial ratios a :b:c 
=0*5746 : 1 : 0*6168, and j3=90° 46' although they appear to be pseudohexagonal ; he 
also described various forms, and complicated twins. J. W. Retgers says the crystals 
are not isomorphous with cinnabar. The reported values for the specific gravity 
range from 0. Doelter’s 3*9 to S. StevanoviS’s 4*668. W. F. Hillebrand gives 4*76 
at 26°. The mineral covellite has a sp. gr. 4*59-4*64, and its hardness is 1 to 2. 
W, Hittorf 8 converted cuprous to cupric sulphide by beating it up to about 444° 
with flowers of sulphur; M. Faraday efiected the conversion by triturating 
cuprous sulphide with cold cone, nitric acid. A. Knop treated copper-glance 
with dil. sulphuric acid, hydrochloric • acid, acetic acid, and aq. ammonia, and 
obtained crj'stals of cupric sulphide. As previously indicated, W. Spring produced 
copper sulphide by the action of high press, on mixtures of powdered copper and 
sulphur. W . .Biltz discussed the dissociation of cupric sulphide, and P. W. Brido-man 
stated that it has a transition point at about 103° similar in character to"^ that 
exhibited by silver sulphide. A. S. Russell gives the specific heat at —135° as 
0*0853, and at 25° as 0*1243. K. Bornemann and 0. Hengstenberg found the sp ht 
of cupric sulphide rose from 0*1432 at 100° to 0*1690 at 300°, and thereafter 
dinamished ^ 0*1369 at 1050°. C. H. Lees found the thermal conductivity of 
s^^de to be O'OM in oak per cm. M. Icole gave for tbe conductivity at 

found that tbe heat of formation 
iHaS inS litres of water) is IS'S Oals. ; ] 0 u(C 2 H 30 ) 2 , 25-9 Cals. ; 

Md with BO(km monosulphide, 20'1 Cals. J. Thomsen gives (Cu, S, jiHaO)=9‘73 

CaJs.; (Cu,S). 9^6 ck. aid i) 

-0 3 Cy. ; while M Berthelot gives Wl Cals., H. von Wartenberg, H-6 Cals , and 
M. Wasjuchnowa, (Cu, S)=ll 9 Cals. ; and (CujS, S)=4-9 Cals 

calctm of cuprie sulphide on the phosphorescence of 

^nma sdphide, and fo^d the colour of the glow is altered a little, hut the intenaty 

efieKii cuS^BulSiS ’ W studied the photoelectric 

thafXSf electrical eondnetivity of coveffite is better 

-tten that of copper-glance or. according to W. Hittorf, . better than precipitated 
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cuprous sulphide. K. Badeker gives 0*000125 for the specific resistance of cupric 
sulphide at ordinary temp, when that of copper is 0*0000017. F. Streintz measured 
the conductivity of rods prepared by compressing the powder to between 10,000 and 
13,000 atm. The resistance remains unchanged at 0*0190 ohm up to 90° ; and 
it decreases slowly to 0*0143 ohm as the temp, rises to 250° ; when the mass 
is cooled-, its resistance is smaller than before, viz, 0*0023 ohm. G. Bodlander and 
K. S. Idaszewsky, and W. Hittorf say that it conducts like a metal and not 
electrolytically. T. W. Case found that exposure to light had no measurable 
influence on the conductivity of covellite. K. Badeker found the e.m.f. against 
copper between 20° and 200° increases 7*33 microvolts per degree. H. Dav}’- foimd 
cupric sulphide to be electronegative against copper in potassium hydrosulphide 
sohi. G. Triimpler measured the e.m f. against soln. of sodium sulphide. S. Bidwell 
observed that the conductivity of cupric sulphide is very small when pressed between 
silver and copper plates, but if some free sulphur is present, the conductivity is good, 
W. Spring, and G. Bredig found that when suspended in water, in an electrolytic 
cell, finely divided, cupric sulphide migrates to the anode. M. Lucas found that 
when cupric sulphide is suspended in ammonium sulphide soln., only a trace of 
copper appears on the cathode during electrolysis. E. E. Brooks studied its use as 
an element in combustion cells ; G. Tissot described its use in detecting electric 
waves ; and K. Badeker found the thermoelectric force against copper to be 7*33 
microvolts per degree between 0° and 100°. S. Meyer gave — 0*1G X 10~® mass units 
at 17° for the magnetic susceptibility ; and B. Wilson gave for copper pyrites 
0*0102 to 0*0169 X10“«. 

The chemical properties of cupric sulphide. — W. Dobereinerd^ and 
W. Hittorf found that when cupric sulphide is heated to redness in the absence of 
air, it is reduced to cuprous sulphide, and the product is then stable over a wide range 
of temp. Consequently, the high temp, reactions of cupric sulphide are really 
concerned with cuprous sulphide. A. Mourlot found that in the electric furnace, 
cupric sulphide is reduced first to cuprous sulphide, and then to the metal. M. Was- 
juchnowa investigated the reaction. For the production of moss copper from 
cupric sulphide, vide silver sulphide. F. Damin andF. Eraft found that, in vacuo, it 
is reduced by the cathode rays even at 400°. Moist cupric sulphide rapidly oxidizes 
in air, and as shown by P. de Clermont and H. Guiot, heat is developed during the 
oxidation. A. Mafifert found cupric sulphide to be also oxidized by ozone. Cupric 
sulphide is easily reduced by hydrogen under atm. press. E. Brunner, g, jj. Picker- 
ing, and J. Uhl have studied the reduction of cupric sulphide in hydrogen, and find 
the reduction to copper occurs at 600° in hydrogen, and at 300°-350° in carbon 
monoxide ; D. Stickney also found that it is completely reduced in the coal-gas 
fiame. According to K. Heumann, cupric sulphide is reduced by nascent hydrogen ; 
black cuprous sulphide appears to be formed when it is treated with zinc and dil* 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. According to O. Weigel, a litre of water dissolves 
3*51 X 10"“® mol of cupric sulphide ; F. Cornu found that the compound is attacked 
by water, and this is accompanied by some oxidation, but P. de Clermont and 
M. J. Frommel observed no action at 100°. H, V. Regnault found that when 
heated to a high temp, with water vapour, copper, sulphur, and much hydrogen are 
formed. 

Gaseous hydrogen chloride, and fuming hydrochloric acid were found by 
M. Berthelot^'^ to decompose cupric sulphide. According to A. W. Hofmann, it 
dissolves with diBhculty in hot cone, hydrochloric acid with the separation of sulphur, 
and the formation of hydrogen sulphide and cuprous chloride. W. Antoni and 
L. Nicooli found hydrochloric acid of medium cone, does not deconexpose cupric 
sulphide. 

S. E. Linder and H. Picton say that some cupric sulphide is dissolved when it is 
treated with hydrogen sulphide. S. W. Young and FT. Preston studied the joint 
action in sealed tubes of the copper sulphide minerals on liquid hydrogen sulphide 
and water or dil. sulphuric acid; with and without iron compounds. According 
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to A. RossiDg, cupric suipMde is insoluble in a soln. of sodium monosulp]iid6» 
but it is soluble in sodium polysulphide, forming Na2Cu2S7 ; on the contrary, 
G. F. Becker says it is slowly dissolved by a soln. of sodium monosulphide, 
in a sat. soln. of hydrosulphide, and in a mixture of hydrosulphide and 
carbonate. E. Frost and A. van de Casteele examined the solubility of cupric 
sulphide in potassium polysulphide. J. N. Mukherjee and N. N. Sen found that 
the stability of a sol of cupric sulphide is increased by dilution irrespective 
of the nature of the electrolyte. The adsorption theory of coagulation jier 
simplicUer predicts that dilution will diminish the stability. A. Lottermoser, and 
J. N. Mukherjee and N. N. Sen found also that dissolved hydrogen sulphide stabilh:es 
cupric sulphide sol both in aq. and non-aq. media. Potassium and sodium sulphides 
have a more marked protective action ; similarly also with ammonium, potassium, 
barium, and strontium chlorides, and aluminium sulphate. Alkali hydroxides act 
similarly, and a trace greatly facilitates the preparation of sols rich in sulphide, and 
largely increases their stability. A. S. Cushman found cupric sulphide to be soluble 
in ordinary ammonium sulphide ; and L. Storch says that it is perceptibly soluble in 
sodium and ammonium thio-salts of molybdenum, tungsten, arsenic, antimony, 
vanadium, and tin. A. Guerout says aq. sulphur dioxide dissolves it without change. 
According to S. U. Pickering, cone, sulphuric acid decomposes it into cupric sulphate, 
sulphur dioxide, and sulphur : CuS+2H2S04=S+CuS04+2H20+S02. T. Kliche 
adds that so long as copper is present, cuprous sulphide is formed. A. W. Hofmann 
says that cupric sulphide, is decomposed, but not dissolved by boiling dil. sulphuric 
acid (1 : 6). G. Gore, and E. C. Franklin and 0. A. Kraus find cupric sulphide to be 
insoluble in liquid ammonia. A. W. Hofmann, and W. Antoni and L. Niccoli say 
that cupric sulphide is decomposed by nitric acid with the separation of sulphur and 
the formation of sulphuric acid.. N. D. Costeanu could detect no action when 
carbon dioxide is passed over cuprous sulphide at 550°, but at 760®, a reaction, 

occurs. 

According to A. S. Cushman, cupric sulphide is insoluble in a soln. of potassium 
hydroxide ; insoluble in an acidified cone. aq. soln. of alkali chloride (distinction 
from cadmium sulphide) ; and, according to A. L. Flanigen, it is soluble in a soln. of 
potassium cyamde 9 a reaction which enables it to be separated from cadmium 
sulphide. M. Ragg found cupric sulphide to he insoluble in an alkaline soln. of sodium 
xanthogenate. E. Cumei^e and R. Wimmer say that it is soluble in a soln. of ferric 
chloride with the separation of sulphur ; C. F. Mohr says that it is oxidized by a 
boiling soln. of ferric sulphate — ^J. Hanus adds that the residue probably contains 
an oxysulphide, and M. de K. Thompson that for the complete soln. of the copper, 
CuS+Fe2(S04)3=CuS04+S+2FeSG^,^ air must have free access to the solvent. 
According to J. Perino, a soln. of ferric nitrate at 40®~70® transforms it into cupric 
sulphate — ^nitrogen peroxide is first given ofi, then nitric oxide. In the presence 
of hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride, a boiling soln. of cupric cliloride transforms 
it almost quantitatively into cuprous cliloride ; and if ammonia is present, much of 
the sulphur forms sulphmic acid, and, according to J, Pelouze, it forms oxysulphides. 
According to F. Easchig, very dil. soln. of cupric chloride have very little action, 
while cuprous chloride acts still less. C. Friedheim says that ammoniacal soln. of 
cupric salts act very rapidly on cupric sulphide, and cupric oxide separates from the 
alkaline soln. ^ Accordmg^ to T. Ediche, an ammoniacal soln. of a cupric salt forms 
cupxou^ulpmde, and ti^ the more the higher the temp, and the more cone, the 
soln. The sulphur is oxidized^ to sulphuric acid, and the cupric oxide reduced to 
cuprous oxide. ^ Neutral or acid soln. of sulphate, chloride, nitrate, or acetate give 
the same reactions, but no oxygen is given ofi ; and no oxysulphides are formed. 
^ exce^ of cupric sulphide was found by E. F. Anthon to give a precipitate when 
boiled with a of silver nitrate, but not with cobalt or nickel nitrate, cadmium or 
manganese^ sulphate, ferric chloride or lead acetate ; E. Schurmann also found that 
w en cupTO sulphide ^ added to soln, of silver nitrate or of mercuric or palladious 
chloride the metal sulphide is precipitated. Accordteg to F. StoUe, a litre of a 
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10 per cent. soln. of sugar dissolves 0*5672 (17*5°), 0*3659 (45°), and 1*1345 (75°) grins, 
of capric sulphide ; while a 30 per cent. soln. dissolves 0*8632 (17*5°), 0*7220 (45°), 
and 1*2033 (75°) grms. ; and a 50 per cent. soln. 0*9076 (17*5°), 1*0589 (45°), and 
1*2809 (75°) grms.^ 

Colloidal solutions of copper sulphide. — T. Svedherg prepared an isohiit}d' 
alcosol of ^ cuprous sul'pliide by his process of sparking terminals under the liqiiid. 
L. T. "Wright found that if precipitated copper sulphide he boiled 10 mins, with an 
insufficient amount of potassium cyanide soln. for complete soln., and then filtered, 
the insoluble sulphide immediately passes through the filter paper when the attempt 
is made to wash it with water. The dark opaque filtrate contains what he called 
colloidal ’’ cupric sulphide, which partially flocculates and settles on standing. 
W. Spring also made colloidal soln. or hydrosol of cupric sulphide by treating a dd. 
soln. of cupric sulphate with an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide. P. Ebell showed 
that the cupric sulphide colloid is not in a state of true soln., but contains particles 
in such a fine state of subdivision that they remain in suspension an indefinite time. 
W. L. Miller and B. H. McPherson found that colloidal copper sulphide does not 
distribute between aq. alcohol and ether, and therefore argues that the colloidal soln. 
is far removed from the state of true soln. N. Ljubawin, A. Sabanjeefi, C. Wins- 
singer, S. E. Linder and H. Picton, etc., have further studied these soln. 

In place of hydrogen sulphide, J. Thomsen substituted a dil. soln. of sodium 
sulphide ; and in place of cupric sulphate, W. Muthmann and L. Stiitzel used a dil. 
soln. of potassium cupric thiosulphate ; L. Vanino and F. Hartl, a dil. soln. of 
potassium cupric cyanide ; J. Schroder and A. Neumann, a soln. of cupric chloride 
in pyridine ; and A. Lottermoser, a dil. soln. of a glycosol cupric salt. By working in 
alcoholic soln., A. Lottermoser also prepared alcosols of cupric sulphide ; and with 
aceto-acetic ethereal soln., ethcrosols of cupric sulphide. J. Hausmann studied the 
periodic or rhythmic precipitation winch occurs when a soln. of cupric sulphate is 
allowed to difiuse into gelatine containing ammonium or sodium sulphide. 

S. E. Linder and H. Picton showed that the precipitate obtained by the action 
of hydrogen sulphide on a dil. soln. of a cupric salt contains an excess of hydrogen 
sulphide combined with the freshly precipitated sulphide,’’ and that the pro- 
portion of CuS : H2S depends on the concentration of the soln. They conclude that 
7CUS.II2S is first formed, and that this is broken down by the action of acids through 
successive stages expressible more or less approximately by the formulae 9CUS.H2S 
and 22 CuS,H 2S, till there remains a molectde composed of (CuS)„ alone. Here n is 
possibly a higher multiple than 22CuS. In the light of later work on colloidal 
chemistry, it is probable that S. E. Linder and H. Picton’s cupric hydrosulphides 
are merely adsorption products of colloidal cupric sulphide and hydrogen sulphide. 
In the simultaneous precipitation of copper and zinc sulphides, the amount of zinc 
carried down decreases rapidly with an increase in the cone, of the acid, and when 
the latter is constant, it also decreases with rise of temp K. Scheringa concludes 
that the zinc sulphide is not adsorbed superficially, but forms a solid soln. at the 
moment of precipitation with the cupric sulphide. 

The higher cupric sulphides. — ^J. J. Berzelius, H. Schiff,^^ and H. Peltzer 
obtained dirty yellow to brown precipitates by treating cupric salt soln. with 
ammoni'um or potassium polysulphide, or an ammoniacal soln, of sodium cupric 
thiosulphate *with alcohol. J. J. Berzelius says the precipitate is soluble in an aq, 
soln. of potassium carbonate, and consists of a mixture of cupric sulphide and penta- 
sulphide, or of cupric di-, *fcri“, or tetra-sulphides. H. Peltzer said that all the pre- 
cipitates are soluble in an excess of a soln. of ammonium polysulphide. T. Parkman 
also obtained what he regarded as a mixture of cupric oxysulphide and polysulphide 
by boiling sulphur with a soln. of cupric acetate ; but J. B. Senderens obtained 
cupric sulphide from soln, of cupric sulphate or nitrate. H. Debus also prepared 
what he regarded as a cupric tetrasulphiSe^ by the action of cupric acetate on 

Wackenroder’s soln. A. Bossing did not succeed in making the tetrasulphide, 
CU2S4, nor indeed cupric pentasulphide, CU2S5, although F. Bodxoux claims to 
vpi,. III. - ^ 
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have made it as a reddish-brown mass by pouring- an excess of a 1 per cent, soln 
of cupric acetate into a dil. soln. of calcium polysulphide, all at 0°, The precipitah 
was washed with iced water, and with alcohol, and then shaken with cold carbor 
disulphide. The product was dried at a low temp, in vacuo. The product rapidl3; 
decomposes into cupric sulphide and sulphur with a small rise of temp. ; it is 
insoluble in a soln, of alkali sulphide — ^presumably colourless,” adds A. Rossing. 

A. Rossing made cupric hexasulpbide, Cu2Sg, mixed with free sulphur by treating 
a soln. of ammonium or sodium thiocuprate with dil. acids. He also prepared it by 
fusing a mixture of anhydrous copper sulphate, sodium carbonate, and sulphur, 
dissolving the fused mass in cold water in an atm. of hydrogen, and precipitating 
the clear soln. with hydrochloric acid; the orange-red precipitate is dried over 
sulphuric acid and extracted with carbon disulphide. All operations must be 
conducted at a low temp, and with the least possible exposure to the air. Analyses 
deviate within narrow limits from 60*10 per cent, of sulphur, and 39*71 per cent, of 
copper — theory for CuaSg is Cu, 39*85 ; S, 60*15 per cent. A. Rossing believes that 
the hexasulphide is the anhydride of a dibasic hydrosulphocupric acid, H2CU2.S7, 
with the constitution : ’ 


/HS— Cu— S—S. 
\HS— Cu— S— 

HydrosuIpLocupric acid. 


Sulphocupric anhydride. 


and that the acid forms sulphocuprates {q,v.) represented by (NH4)2Cu2S7 prepared 
by A. G. Bloxam, H. Vohl, K. Heumann, E. Priwoznik, and H. Pcltzer. The 
amorphous powder is orange-red when dry, reddish-brown when moist. When 
fresMy precipitated, it dissolves rapidly in soln. of the alkali or barium polysulphides, 
and is re-precipitated by carbon dioxide. It is decomposed when warmed, and when 
treated with colourless soln. of alkali sulphide, forming cupric sulphide ; with silver 
oitrate it forms silver sulphide. Cupric pentasulphide, CU2S5, is made by 
shal^ moist cupric hexasulphide, CugSg, with ammonia. The washed and dried 
precipitate can he extracted with carbon disulphide. The dark blue amorphous ' 
powder is not decomposed at 100°, or by boiling with water. A. Rossing also made 
CU^C i^ulphide, CU2S3, by heating on a water-bath the dried hexasulphide with 
carbon disulphide or ether in a flask fitted with a reflux condenser. The insoluble 
residue was washed with carbon disulphide and dried at ordinary temp. The dark 
bro'TO amorphous mass is decomposed by boiling alcohol into cupric sulphide. 
A. Rossing suggests that the formula of this sulphide is : 


S< 


Cu— S 
Cu— S 


The state of our knowledge of the cupric sulphides is rather unsatisfactorr, 
otwTf convmomg to depend upon carbon disulphide or indeed upon 

2 d sulphur— if sulphur adsorbed by the coUoidal 

Sdkated 6 ®^®“icaUy combined. The fusion curve is 

As indicated above, T. Parkmanis obtained evidence 

of an impure oxysulphide in the pro- 
duote obt^ed by boiling a soln. of cupric acetate, with sulphur.'^ In the by-prodLts 

on coppe^l +^f action of cone, sulphuric acid 

formed^ when cuprous oxydisulphide, 20u2S.Cu0, is 

available sulphur dioidde has been evolvel ; c«pw 

escaped^ and the two-t^ds of the available sulphur dioxide has 

S&iTd Vd CuS.CuO. C. BaskerviUe 

5 CuS CuO bv "the aei-inyi regarded as cupric oxypentasulphide, 

K- ^ Lrl ? of Preeipitated cupric sulpHde on dB. soln of cupric sul^ 
phate . the soln. is gradually decolorized ; the action is faster in ammoiLs^ solm 
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If an ammoniaoal soln. of a cupric salt at about 75 ° be just decolorized with, sodium 
sulphide, and the black precipitate washed with air-free water, pressed, and dried in 
vacuo, its composition is CuO.SCuS. These ox}^sulphides may ultimately prove to 
be all mixtures of sulphide and oxide. T. Ediche, indeed, says that the products 
prepared by E. J. Maumeno’s and J. Pelouze’s processes did not contain oxygen, 
only copper and sulphur, and accordingly es wdren alle Oxysulfide zu streicheyi. The 
action of an ammoniacal soln. of cupric oxide on the sulphide removes sulphur from 
the sulphide, and with increasing cone., increasing amounts of cuprous sulphide are 
formed — the sulphur forms sulphuric acid, and the cupric oxide is reduced to cuprous 
oxide. 

Double salts of copper sulphide and the alkali sulphides, — P. Berthier 
prepared what were thought to be double salts by fusing cupric sulphate, potassium 
sulphate, and sulphur in a carbon crucible ; and L. N. Vauquelin by fusing potassium 
polysulphide with copper. The composition of the products is rather indefinite. 

G. Bodlander and K. S. Idaszewsky 20 found cuprous and sodium sulphides are 
mutually soluble to a limited extent, and they prepared the sodium sulphocuprite, 
3Sra2S.Cu2S, or NaCuS, by melting an intimate mixture of equimolecuiar parts of the 
component sulphides. Steel-blue needles of the double salt remain when the solid 
mass is extracted with water. When a fused mixture of the two salts is electrolyzed, 
copper migrates to the anode as a complex anion, and a little copper appears at the 
cathode owing to the secondary action of the sodium there formed. The corre- 
sponding potassium sulphocuprite, K2S*^'^2S, was also made in a similar manner 
by fusing the component salts at 800 °. By melting proper proportions of cuprous 
and sodium sulphides, G. Bodlander and K. S. Idaszewsky also prepared crystalline 
plates of the composition Na 2 S. 2 Cu 2 S — sodium trisulp}iocuprite, A. Ditte prepared 
potassium pentasulphocuprite, K2S.4CU2S, by the action of a cone, cold soln. of 
potassium monosulphide upon precipitated cupric sulphide. TTie cupric is reduced 
to cuprous sulphide. The liquid becomes orange-yellow, and after some hours, the 
precipitate is converted into a mass of crystals — ^partly octagonal or quadratic plates, 
deep red by transmitted light, partly into long slender needles. If the liquid be 
boiled, bronze-coloured slender needles are formed. All these varieties of crystals 
have the same composition, E.2S.4CU2S. If the alkaline soln. be too dil., the cupric 
sulphide is not afEected. Long needles of the same salt were also made by immersing 
metallic copper in a cone. soln. of the alkali sulphide. If the liquid is exposed to air, 
the amount of the double compound gradually increases, but if it is contained in a 
closed vessel, the formation of the double sulphide ceases after a time. The action 
of the alkaline sulphide on the copper is due to the presence of oxygen, for if the soln. 
is perfectly free from oxygen and the latter is carefully excluded, the copper is not 
attacked. The first reaction consists in the formation of potassium hydroxide and 
cupric sulphide, and the latter as fast as it is formed splits up into cuprous sulphide, 
which forms the double compound, 4CU2S, and sulphur, which forms polysul- 
phides. A soln. of potassium sulphide too dii. to decompose cupric stdphide attacks 
metallic copper in presence of air or oxygen, but the product is the simple sulphide 

CUS.. ’ , . . ’4.U 

B. Schneider prepared a sodium salt with a composition corresponding witn 

Na2S.Cu2S.CuS, Na2Cu3S3; and a potassium salt, K2S.3Cu2S.2CuS, K2CU8S6, by 
melting the d^ alkali carbonate, sulphur, and copper. J. Milbauer also prepared 
the potassium salt by heating a mixture of cupric oxide with potassium thiocyanate 
for half an hour. In both cases, the mass was extracted with water, and dark steel- 
blue crystals remained. The sodium salt ionas yeiy dark blue hygroscopic crystals 
which are attacked by the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the air. They melt below 
redness in vacuo without decomposition ; they deflagrate when heated in air , 
hydrogen converts them into a mixture of cuprous and sodium sulphide ; and they 
readily dissolve in nitric acid with the separation of sulphur. When the pota^^ 
salt is heated, sulphur is given off, and a mixture of cuprous and potassium sulphides 
remains. When heated in a stream of hydrogen, one-sixth of the sulphur is lost 
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in hvdrosen snlptide ; it is insoluble in dil. hydrochloric acid, but is attacked by the 
coni acfd; and with silver nitrate it reacts: K2Cu8S6+18AgN03=8Cu(N03)2 
+2^0<t+6Ag2S+6Ag. K. A. Hofmann and E. Hochtlen 21 have shown that the 
compound prepared by H. Peltzer, A. G Bloxam, A. G^her, K Heumann H. Vohl, 
and E. Priwoznik is not, as was previously supposed, (JNH4)2'-'U2b7, (JNii^jgb.^Cubj, or 
(NH4)2S-.2CuS, but rather ammoninm tetrasulphoeuprate, NH4CUS4, the copper 
Irnm cmhim salt of E. W. Kiistei’s hydrogen tetrasulphide, H.HS4. Analyses show 
that the atomic ratio S : Cu is not 7 : 2 but 4 : 1 . H. Peltzer prepared this salt by the 
action of ammonium polysulphide on sodium copper thiosulphate ; K. Heumann, by 
pouring a soln. of cupric sulphate into a cone. soln. of ammonium pentasulphide ; 
A. Gescher, by the action of a dil. ammoniacal soln. of cupric sulphate on yellow 
ammonium’ sulphide ; A. G. Bloxam by dissolving freshly precipitated cupric oxide 
in a sat. soln. of sulphur in ammonium sulphide ; H. Vohl, by pouring a soln. of 
cuprous chloride (free from the cupric salt) in ammonium chloride, or a colourless 
soln. of cupric chloride in sodium tMosulphate, or an ammoniacal soln. of ammonium 
sulphicuprite, carefully, with constant stirrmg, and exclusion of air, into a cone, 
soln. of ammonium polysulphide j K. Heumann, by the action of yellow ammonium 
sulphide on freshly precipitated cupric sulphide ; and E. Priwoznik, by the action 
of the same reagent on cuprous sulphide or on cupric or cuprous oxide, or, more 
slowly, on metallic copper. H. Vohl’s process probably gives the purest product. 
H. Biltz and P. Herms used the following process : 


Dil. 200 C.C. cone. (25 per cent.) aq. ammonia with 50 c.c. of water ; saturate the soln, 
with hydrogen sulphide ; and saturate half the soln. at 40® with 60 grms. of sulphur ; filter 
this liquid ; and Tni-g the two soln. Stir up the liquid with a soln. of 20 grms. crystalline 
cupric sulphate in 200 c.c. of water ; filter rapidly and allow the fiLltrate to stand overnight 
while cooled by a freezing mixture. Wash the crystals first with water, then with alcohol, 
and dry overnight in vacuo over sulphuric acid. Yield 14 grms. 


The needle-like crystals have a garnet-red colour ; when heated, they lose ammonia 
and ammonium sulphide, and become brown, but the primitive colour is restored 
when they are heated in the vapour of ammonium sulphide. The crj'stals are 
sparingly soluWe in cold water, but they dissolve in warm water leaving a black 
residue. The yellow soln. on standing becomes dark green and gives a black pre- 
cipitate with hydrochloric acid. Dil. nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid has no 
action on the cold, but when heated with the crystals, gives brown cupric sulphide 
mixed with sulphur, and gives off hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia — ^nitric acid 
oxidizes some of the sulphur. Cone, hydrochloric or sulphuric acid has no action in 
the cold ; and nitric acid causes much effervescence, when nitrous fumes are evolved, 
and sulphur is separated. The crystals are slightly soluble in alcohol and an aq. 
soln. of sodium carbonate ; but are insoluble in ether. 

The crystals of ammonium tetrasulphoeuprate are soluble in sodium hydroxide 
lye, but crystals of the sodium salt have not been obtained ; E. Priwoznik prepared 
a soln. of the sodium salt by the action of a soln. of sodium pentasulphide on cuprous 
sulphide or cupric oxide. The soln, of the ammonium salt in sodium hydroxide gives 
precipitates of the potassium, rubidium, or caesium salts when treated with the 
corresponding hydroxides. Dark red crystals of potassium tetrasulphoeuprate, 
KCUS4, were made by K. Heumann, E. Priwoznik, H. Biltz and P. Herms, by the 
aerioa of potassium pentasulphide on copper, cupric oxide, sulphide, or other com- 
pounds, H. Biltz and P. Herms also used a mixed soln. of sodium pentasulphide 
and thiosulphate, and they recommend the following process : 

A c<^d soba, of 2 guns, of ammommn tetrasulphoeuprate in 6 c.c. of 2jY-I7aOH is mixed 
with S'6 c,e. of 6A^-KOH in 30 c.c. of alcohol. Filter the soln. rapidly, and stir the filtrate, 
with twice or three times its volume of alcohol while it is cooled by a freezing mixture. 
Wash the dark red crystals with alcohol by decantation, and after suction, dry in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid. 

Ckyatals of rabiditun tettasndphootiptate, EbOuS*, we made by H. Biltz and 
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P. Herms in a similar manner. The dark red crystals have a yello'W' tinge. 
Yellowish-red or brick-red prisms of caesium tetrasulphocuprate, CsCuS4, were made 
by a similar process. These salts are to be regarded as salts of hydroietrasulphocu^rio 
acid, HCUS4. H. Biltz and P. Herms say that these salts crystallize in small prisms, 
and the colour passes from the garnet-red of the ammonium salt to the brownish-red 
colour of the caesium salt. The salts are sparingly soluble in cold water and in 
alcohol. The solubility increases with increasing at. wt. They decompose slowly 
in air at ordinary room temp, but rapidly when heated ; the decomposition is 
favoured by the presence of moisture ; the dry salt may be kept for weeks without 
appreciable change. Nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid decomposes the salts 
very slowly in the cold, but rapidly when boiled. Dil. acids attack the salt more 
rapidly when hot, cupric sulphide and sulphur separate, and hydrogen sulphide is 
given oS. 

H. Biltz and P. Herms obtained small black and prismatic crystals of potassium 
decasulphotricuprate, K2CU0S10, or 2KCuS4.CnS2, by shaking a soln. of 2 grms. 
of ammonium tetrasulphocuprate in 6 c.c. of 2A^-NaOH with 3 '5 c.c. of 6 A"-K 0 H, 
while cooled with ice. Alcohol is carefully added so as to avoid the formation of the 
red-coloured salt. The crystals are sparingly soluble in alcohol, easily soluble in 
water. The aq. soln. rapi&y decomposes at the ordinary temp, of the room. The 
soln. gives a brownish-red precipitate with alkali hydroxides, a dirty brown pre- 
cipitate with potassium monosidphide, and with potassium tetrasulphide in the 
presence of alcohol, it furnishes potassium tetrasulphocuprate, KCUS4. It is rapidly 
decomposed by dU. acids, slowly by cone, acids. The corresponding ruM^mn 
decasulphotricuprate, Rb2Cu3Sio, or 2RbCuS4.CuS2, has also been prepared. 

When cuprous oxide or sulphide is dissolved in the pentasulphide soln. at 0 % 
deep brown-coloured hquids are obtained, from which alcohol throws down yellowish- 
red prisms of a complex compound, potassium dioxyenneasulphodicuprate, 
K3CU2O2S9. When freshly precipitated, the crystals dissolve readily in water, and 
with caesium hydroxide soln. give a quantitative yield of caesium copper tetra- 
sulphide. 
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5 24. Cuprous Sulphate 

Up to 1909, the existence of cuprous sulphate, CU2SO4, was inferred (i) from the 
existence of certain complex salts like cuprous phenylhydrazine sulphate and cuprous 
pyridine sulphate prepared by J. Moitessier ; *1 cuprous thiourea sulphate prepared 
by B. Rathke, A. Rosenheim and W. Lowenstamm, and V. Kohlschiitter and 
C. Brittlebank ; and hydrated cuprous carbonyl sulphate and cuprous tetrammino- 
sulphate, by A. Joannis ; and (ii) from certain reactions in aq. soln. Thus, the 
leaching of roasted cupriferous pyrites with warm water was supposed by C. BischoS 
to yield a soln. containing some subsulphate ; the dissolution of copper by boiling 
aq. soln. of cupric sulphate was supposed by C. Soret to be due to the formation of a 
soluble cuprous sulphate, and H. Rosslor showed that when treated with sodium 
chloride, the green soln. gave a precipitate of cuprous chloride, and when exposed to 
the air, it became blue. 

F. Forster and F. Blankenberg showed that the dissolution of copper hy an acid 
soln, of cupric sulphate proceeds until an equilibrium 2Cu':r=^Cu+Cu** is established, 
and the same result also obtained in ammoniacal soln. of cupric sulphate decolorized 
by copper. The appearance of cuprous oxide among the products of the reduction 
of cupric sulphate solui by magnesium, zinc, and iron was explained by R. M. Caven 
by assuming that the cupric salt is reduced by nascent hydrogen ; by the direct 
action of the displacing metal ; or by the action of precipitated copper on cupric 
sulphate, and he favoured both the last-named hypotheses. H. Kiliani also showed 
that the liquid obtained by the electrolysis of a neutral soln. of cupric sulphate with 
a copper anode contains cuprous sulphate, for it re-deposits copper during its decom- 
position. A. Matthiessen and M. von Bose found two decomposition potentials in 
the electrolysis of cupric salt soln. At cathode potentials below the larger one, 
F. Forster and G. Cofietti showed that cuprous oxide is deposited from neutral soln., 
and cuprous sulphate from acid soln. The formation of the cuprous salt is favoured 
by a rise of temp, and a low current density. A rise of temp, favours the formation of 
cuprous copper, and F. Fdrster and O. Seidell found the hot soln. deposits copper on 
cooling so that the equation : Cu2S04^Ca-l-CuS04, or the ionic eq. : 2Cu*T=^Cu*'-f-Cu, 
represents the balanced reaction. In the electrolysis of sulphuric acid with copper 
anodes, F. Fischer estimates that 50 per cent, of the copper which goes into soln. is 
univalent. R. Luther computed that at 25°, the cone, of the cuprous sulphate in a 
2A-soln. of cupric sulphate acidified by iV-sulphuric acid is 1*67 X 10*“'* mol of CU2SO4; 
and E, Abel gives at ordinary temp. [Cu*]/[Cu**l==0*66 XlO—® ; and at 25°, a 
0*0064 A-soln. of cuprous sulphate is in equilibrium with a A'-soln. of cupric sulphate. 
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In neutral soln., say F. Forster and G. Coffetti, cuprous ions are constantly removed 
by hydrolysis and precipitation of cuprous oxide, and from acid soln. by the oxidation 
by atm. ox}"gen. At a copper anode, similarly, the copper dissolves in the cuprous 
condition until equilibrium is attained^ and since the layer of soln. in contact with 
the anode always contains more cupric sulphate than the body of the soln., a greater 
number of cuprous ions will be formed there than can exist in the more dil. mass of 
the liquid, and therefore as the cone. soln. diffuses away from the anode copper must 
be deposited. This explains the fact that the loss of weight of the anode is greater 
than the gain of weight of the cathode, and also the presence of copper dust in the 
anode shme. The cone, of aq. soln. of cuprous sulphate is attended by the hydrolysis 
and precipitation of cuprous oxide : Cu2S04+H20=Cu20+CuS04 ; or by the 
deposition of copper : Cu2S04^Cu+CuS04. 

A. Eecoura has shown that by operating in the absence of water, methyl sulphate 
and cuprous oxide react to form cuprous sulphate and ether : Cu20+(CH3)2S04 
=Cu 2S04+(CH3)20. Ethyl sulphate reacts in a similar manner. Two grams of 
powdered cuprous oxide are mixed with 20 c.c. of methyl sulphate at 160^ until 
methyl ether ceases to be evolved — about 15 min. The cuprous sulphate, pre- 
cipitated as a greyish-white powder, is washed with ether while air is carefully 
excluded, and finally dried in vacuo. The salt is stable in dry air, but is immediately 
decomposed by moistmre : Cu2S04soM+Aq.=CuS04goiii.+Cu-[-21 cals. The de- 
velopment of heat in this decomposition is contrary to the behaviour of other cuprous 
salts, and explains why cuprous sulphate cannot be prepared in aq. soln. Freshly 
prepared cuprous sulphate if allowed- to oxidize before drying is converted into a 
soot-black powder, from which cupric sulphate is dissolved by water, leaving an 
oxide with all the properties of Rose’s oxide, CU4O. Dry CU2SO4, oxidized at 100°, 
yields the basic salt, CuO, CUSO4. Cuprous sulphate is soluble in cone, hydrochloric 
acid, in ammonia, and in glacial acetic acid, the last giving an intensely violet soln. 

G. Deniges prepared double compounds of cuprous hydrosulphate, CUHSO4, with ' 
aniline, toluidine, and o-X}^hdine. F. Forster and 0. Seidel prepared yellow amor- 
phous basic cuprous sulphate or cuprous oxysulphate by the electrolysis of a 
2iV-soln. of cupric sulphate acidified to make the soln. 0*01iV-H2SO4. Temp. 40°, 
current density 7’3 amps, per sq. deem., and 1*5 volts. 

Cupric sulphate forms complexes in ammoniacal soln. which can be easily reduced 
to the cuprous state ; at the same time, the blue colour of the cupric soln. disappears, 
forming a colourless liquid. J. Meyer 2 used sodium sulphite for the reduction ; 
A. Bernthsen, and P. Schutzenberger and C. Risler, sodium hyposulphite; 
J. A. Joannis, carbon monoxide ; F. Forster and F. Blankenberg, copper ; and 
F. Ebler, hydrazine sulphate ; A. Joanms obtained an ammoniacal soln. of cuprous 
sulphate by treating cuprous oxide with a soln. of ammonium sulphate in liquid 
ammonia. P, Schutzenberger and C. Risler found that when shaken with air, an 
ammoniacal soln. of cuprous sulphate absorbs twice as much oxygen as is needed 
for the conversion of ^ the cuprous to the cupric salt, and they suggested that half 
the oxygen is used in forming hydrogen peroxide ; C. Engler suggested that a 
peroxidized body is formed; but J. Meyer found that hydrogen peroxide cannot 
exist in the presence of cuprous salts even at 0°. According to J. Meyer, an 
unstable intermediate oxide, CU2O3, may possibly be formed ; but the oxidation 
proceeds on normal lines, in accord with the equation : 2Cu20+02=4Cu0, and 
the abnormal result previously obtained is due to the presence of soaium sulphite, 

oxidation of ammoniacal cuprous 
sul^at^ has been utilized for the measurement of oxygen dissolved in water by 
P. Schutzenberger and 0. Risler, F. Tiemann and C. Preusse, J. Konig and 
S ^oh 1 According to S. L. Bigelow, the reaction occurs in the presence 

^^en hydro^iamine sulphate is added to an alcoholic ammoniacal soln. of 
cupnc sulphate, E. P6chard found that cuprous tetrammino-sulphate, Cu2(NH2)4S04, 
contaminated with ammomum sulphate is precipitated. He obtained the pure salt 
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by reducing a suspension of basic cupric carbonate, CuC03.Cu{0H)2, in dil. ammonia 
soln. with hydroxylamine sulphate at 80°. Carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and nitrous 
oxide are evolved, and when alcohol is added to the cooled soln., a heavy white 
precipitate of the required salt is obtained. A. Angel likewise prepared the same 
compound by adding hydroxylamine sulphate or hydrazine sulphate to an am- 
moniacal soln. of cupric formate, and precipitated the salt by the addition of alcohol. 
A. Bouzat obtained the same salt as a white crystalline powder by adding alcohol to 
a soln. of cuprous oxide and ammonium sulphate in aq. soln. at 50° in an atm. of 
hydrogen. According to E. Pechard, the salt forms white hexagonal plates. It is 
readily oxidized in air, and soluble in aqua ammonia, insoluble in alcohol, and is 
decomposed by water. When heated to 100°, it does not lose ammonia, but above 
this temp., it loses ammonia and the residual cuprous sulphate decomposes. 
A. Bouzat’s method of preparation shows that ammoniacal cuprous oxide, like the 
corresponding cupric compound, is a sufficiently strong base to displace ammonium 
from its salts. Cuprous tetrammino-sulphate reduces nitric acid vrith the copious 
evolution of nitrous fumes. Dil. sulphuric acid precipitates copper from the 
ammino-suJphate soln., and leaves a soln. of cupric and ammonium sulphates. 

F. Forster and F. Blankenberg obtained colourless monohydrated cuprous 
tetrammino-sulphate, Cu2(NH3)4S04.H20, by reducing a soln. of 0*5 mol of cupric 
sulphate and 8*7 mols of ammonia with copper in an atm. of hydrogen. The 
prismatic and needle-like crystals which separate are washed with alcohol. They 
can be kept some weeks in a sealed tube at ordinary temp. Small traces of moisture 
colour the crystals brown in a few days. When heated in hydrogen to 100°, the 
crystals lose ammonia, and leave a dark brown-coloured mass containing copper, a 
cupric salt, ammonia, and water. Dil. sulphuric acid colours the crystals pale red 
owing to the separation of copper. 

A. Joannis found that when carbon monoxide is passed into a soln. of cupric 
sulphate containing in suspension jSnely divided capper, or a sheet of platinum 
coated electrolytically with copper, the gas is slowly absorbed and the liquid becomes 
colourless. If now the soln. be placed in a vacuum, it loses carbon monoxide (free from 
carbon dioxide), and when the press, of this gas in the apparatus falls to 2 or 3 mm., a 
pellicule of copper separates at the surface of the liquid and the liquid becomes blue. 
If carbon monoxide be again passed into the liquid the copper gradually redissolves 
and the blue colour disappears. When carbon monoxide is passed into an am- 
moniacal soln. of cupric sulphate containing finely-divided copper, the soln. becomes 
colourless, but comparatively little copper dissolves. The whole of the dissolved 
carbon monoxide cannot be extracted in a vacuum, but part remains in the liquid 
as ammonium carbonate. There is no separation of metallic copper, and the sobio 
remains colourless. Even in absence of metallic copper, ammoniacal soln. of cupric 
sulphate are slowly decolorized by carbon monoxide, and then behave in the manner 
just described. It would seem that, in these cases, cuprous sulphate exists in the 
soln. in combination with ammonia, whilst in the cases first described it exists in 
combination with carbon monoxide. The white crystals have the composition of 
monohydrated cuprous dicarbonyl-sulphate, Cu2SO4.2CO.H2O. They effloresce 
readily, and under diminished press., the solid and the soln. decompose into copper 
and cupric sulphate, which suggests that cuprous sulphate cannot exist except in 
combination with another molecule, such as carbon monoxide or phosphorus hydride. 
Soln. of cupric nitrate, formate, or acetate, in contact with metallic copper, absorb 
carbon monoxide and at the same time are decolorized, 

» J. Moitessier, BuU. Soc. Cffdm,, (3), 21. 668, 1899 ; B. Rathke, Bet., 17. 301, 1884 ; F. Forster 
and F. Blankenberg, tb.y 39. 4429, 1906 ; F- Fdrster and G. CofEetti, ZeiU BleHrochem., 10. 736, 
1904 ; F. Fischer, ib., 10. 427, 1904 ; A. Bosenheiin and W. Lowenstamm, Zeit. anorg. Chem,, 34. 
68, 1903 ; E. Ah^ i&., 26. 386, 1901 ; F. Forster and O. Seidell, ib,, 14. 106, 1897 ; R. Luther, 
Zeii. phys. Chem., 86. 396, 1901 ; H. KiJiani, Berg. Em. Ztg.^ 44, 294. 1886 ; W Kohlschutter and 
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C. Brittlebank, Liebig’s Ann., 849. 246, 1906; A Joannis, C^ft.Rend. P®' 

615 1903 ; G. Denises, i6., 112. 803; 871, 1891 * A. Recoura, 25., 148. 1105, 1909 ; C. Soret, Ann. 
Chim Fh/s (3) 41. 257, 1854; H. Rossler, Dingier' s JoumA, 242. 278, 1881; R. M. Caven, 
Journ. Soc, Chem. Ind., 19. 21, 1900 ; T. W. Richards, E. Collins and G. Heimrod, Fro^ Amer. 
Acad,, 35. 123, 1899 ; A. Matthiessen and M. von Bose, Pogg. Ann., 115. 353, J862 ; C. Bischoff, 

Schircigger's Journ., 3. 195, 1825. _ ^ , -n 

- J. Meyer, Ber., 35. 3952, 1902 ; A. Bernthsen, tb., 13. 2279, 1880 ; E. Forster and F. Blanken- 
bcrtr ih 39 4435, 1906 ; F, Tiemann and C. Preusse, ib., 12. 1768, 1879 ; C. Engler, ib., 33. 1102, 
1900- A. Joannis, ConipL Fend., 125. 949, 1897; 136. 615, 1903; 138. 1498, 1904 ; A. Bouzat, 
ib.' 146. 76, 1908 ; E. Pechard, ib., 136. 505, 1903 ; P. Schutzenberger and C. Risler, Bull Soc. 
Chim. (2), 20. 145, 1873; J. Konig and C.Krauch, Zeit. anal Chem., 19. 259, 1880; S. L. Bigelow, 
Zeit. phjs. Chem. ’2d. 493, 1898; A. Angel, Joum. Chem. Soc., 89. 345, 1906; E. Ebler, Zeit. 
anorg. Chem., 47. 374, 1905, 


f 25. Cupric Sulphate 

Cupric sulphate is Imown in the anhydrous form, CUSO4, and as the mono-, tri-, 
and penta-hydrates. The pentahydrated is the usual form. Several other hydrates 
have been reported — e.g. the di-, heza-, hepta-, and ennea-hydrated sulphates — but 
their individuality is not well defined. The blue salt which crystallizes from aq. soln. 
at ordinary temp, is pentahydrated cupric sulphate, CUSO4.5H2O, and it has been 
known for many years as blue vitriol or Cyprian, vitriol. There are allusions in 
Dioscorides and in Pliny to what is thought to be this salt.i Geber and Basil 
Valentine also speak of blue vitriol from C3rprus. The earher observers confused 
cupric and ferrous sulphates, since both salts often occur in the same mine waters, 
and they can crystallize together to form a mixed vitriol — thus Valentine says that 
“ Venus and Mars can be united by soln. and coagulation into a virtuous vitriol.’’ 
Some of the alchemists sought for the materia prima in the mixed vitriols, and 
Valentine said that “ when copper and iron are present, der Saame des Goldes will 
not be far away.” Magistral is an impure blue vitriol with ferric oxide, sodium 
sulphate, and chloride, etc., obtained by pow’dering more or less oxidized cupriferous 
pyrites. It is used in the amalgamation of silver ores at the Mexican and South 
Ajnerican silver mines. A. Libavius described the preparation of vitriolum veneris 
in 1595 ; J. B. van Helmont prepared the same salt in 1644 from a mixture of 
copper and sulphur which had been fused together and exposed to rain water. 

Several basic sulphates of not very definite composition occur in nature — 
hrochantite, Cu2S04(OH)2, is perhaps the most important. C. P. Rammelsberg^ 
reported the anhydrous salt in the fumaroles of Vesuvius, and called idrociano, 
that is, hydrocyanite, by 6. Tschermak, and A. Scacchi. The mineral chalcanihite, 
CUSO4.5H2O, has been found deposited from cupriferous mine waters either in 
crystals or in stalactitic formations ; and, according to H. Oehmichen, it occurs as a 
workable ore at Copaquire (Chile), where it has probably been formed by the oxidation 
of chalcopyrite. The Californian mineral booihite is reported by W. T. Schaller to 
have the composition CUSO4.7H2O. . 

The action of sulphuric acid on copper has been previously discussed. The 
general results show that at ordinary temp, sulphuric acid and copper slowly form 
cupric sulphate and sulphide. This was early established by the work of J. Davy,^ 
and G, Baxruel. The latter also showed that dil. sulphuric acid slowdy acts on copper 
if air has access to the liquid, and J. E. B4rard based a process on this reaction for 
maldi^ cupric sulphate on a large scale. G. Barruel obtained cupric sulphate by 
the joint action of air and sulphurous acid on the metal, and G. de BecM and H. Gall 
proposed to make-the salt by the action of water vapour, and air, with about 10 per 
cent, sulphur dioxide on the metal ; and E. W. von Siemens and J . G. Halske, by the 
action of sulphur dioxide and air on cupric oxide, carbonate, or silicate over 500^. 
Cupric sulphate was made in 1648 by J.E. Glauber, by the action of hot sulphuric acid 
on the metal, For example, if a mixture of gram-atom of copper be heated with two 
mols of sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness, exhausted with hot water, filtered 
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from copper and cupric sulphide, blue crystals of the pentahydrated CUpric sulphate, 
CaS04.5H20, separate on cooling. G. E. Stahl in 1723 showed that if nitric acid 
be mixed with sulphuxio acid, the formation of cupric sulphate is facilitated. For 
example, E. F. Anthon kept a mixture of 100 parts of copper with 150 parts of 
sulphuric acid and 168 parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*26) in a warm place, and obtained 
a soln. which when boiled, filtered, and cooled gives crystals of the pentahydrate. 
The same process was used by W. Hampe. T. Savage recommended using sodium 
nitrate in place of nitric acid. Cupric sulphate is formed by the electrolysis of dil. 
sulphuric acid, or soln. of sulphates by means of copper anodes. H. J. U. Palas, 
F. A. J. Cotta, P. A. Mackay, and E. Gouin have a process for applying this reaction 
on a large scale. 

Perhaps the simplest method of preparing a soln. of cupric sulphate is to dissolve 
cupric oxide, hydroxide, carbonate, or oxychloride in hot dil. sulphuric acid, and 
evaporate the liquid for crystaUization.*^ On a large scale, cupriferous by-products 
— ^roasted copper ores ; copper scale ; ‘copper- waste or scrap ; etc. — are treated with 
sulphuric acid. Many of these processes are indicated in connection with the ex- 
traction of copper. In general, cupriferous pyrites is roasted so that the copper is 
largely oxidized to the sulphate while the iron is converted into ferric oxide. The 
hot roasted ore is extracted with water, and the liquid concentrated for crystalliza- 
tion. Cupric sulphate is also a by-product in the extraction of silver from its ores 
by digesting the roasted ore in sulphuric acid. The lead and gold are precipitated ; 
plates of copper are inserted in the soln. of silver sulphate when silver, arsenic, and 
antimony are deposited, and copper sulphate passes into soln. This liquid is allowed 
to crystallize for the required salt. E. V, Zappi discussed the manufacture of 
copper sulphate from chalcopyrite with 10 per cent, of copper ; and H. Suchanek, 
from old scrap copper ; cupriferous residues, slags, and ashes ; cupriferous pyrites 
and poor copper ores ; and impure cupriferous liquors. 

According to M. de la Source, 5 the pentahydrate is readily converted into triliy- 
drated cupric sulphate, CUSO4.3H2O, for when the powdered salt is dried in a desic- 
cator beside phosphorus pentoxide for about 11 days at 25°-30®, it loses about 14*5 
per cent, of water, and it loses no more if kept for a longer time. The product thus 
contains the amount of water required for the trihydrate. By drying the powdered 
salt in vacuo beside phosphorus pentoxide, 28*5 per cent, of moisture is lost, and 
monohydrated cupric sulphate, CUSO4.H2O, is formed. W. Miiller-Erzbach obtained 
the trihydrate by exposing the anhydrous salt to air with moisture eq. to 28 to 30 
per cent, of the vap. press, of water ; if the air contains 17 per cent, moisture, 
monohydrated cupric sulphate is formed. T. Graham obtained the monohydrate 
by warming tbe pentahydrate in vacuo at 38° — vide infra — and W. R. Hodgkinson 
and co-workers heated the powdered pentahydrate a week at 98° ; D. W. Horn and 
E. D. Taylor heated the pentahydrate to 100° in a current of dry air ; and F. Krafit, 
60 hrs. over sulphuric acid in vacuo. A. !lStard obtained the trihydrate by heating 
a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate in a sealed tube at 108°-110° for 48 hrs. ; and he 
obtained the monohydrate by heating a soln. of the pentahydrated salt in the 
smallest possible quantity of water with a great excess of cone, sulphuric acid to 
200°, and then cooling the mixture. A. Scacchi and 0. F. Rammelsberg crystallized 
the salt from a sulphuric acid soln. of cupric sulphate. The correct cone, of the acid 
for producing both the trihydrate and the monohydrate will appear from J. M. Bell 
and W. 0. Taber’s study. Fig. 33. C. A. L. de Bruyn found crystals of the tri- 
hydrated salt separated from a methyl alcohol soln. of the pentahydrate after some 
minutes, or immediately on the addition of water, or raising the temp. C. F. Cross 
boiled the pentahydrated sulphate with absolute alcohol, and finally obtained the 
monohydrate. 

J. L. Proust,® and G. Barruel obtained anhydrous cupric sulphate, CUSO4, bj 
heating copper with cone* sulphuric acid in a closed vessel. A. Etard crystallized 
it from a soln. of the pentahydrate in boiling sulphuric acid ; and B. Schwalbe, by 
cooling a sat. soln. of the pentahydrate with solid carbon dioxide. 0. Poulenc 
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obtained the anhydrous salt by dissolving cupric fluoride in cone, sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating the liquid on a sand-bath. The conditions under which the 
anhydrous sulphate crystallizes from sulphuric acid soln. have been indicated by 
J. M. Bell and W. C. Taber, Fig. 33. According to P. Latschinofl, when the penta- 
hydrate is heated to 180°, it loses and all passes ofl at 360° ; F. Kraft 

found all the water is lost from the pentahydrate in vacuo at 250° ; and D. W. Horn 
^hat all the water is expelled by heating the salt in a stream of air dried by cone, 
sulphuric acid. The dissociation of hydrated cupric sulphate has also been studied 
by W. Hampe, H. Lescoeur, and D. W. Horn and E. E. Taylor. According to 
T. W. Eichards, O' 042 per cent, of water is retained by the salt heated to 365°, and 
he dehydrated it by gradually raising the temp, to 400°. T. Klobb prepared the 
salt by heating ammonium cupric sulphate, (NH4)2S04.CuS04, and also by heating 
a mixture of ammonium sulphate and the pentahydrate in a platinum crucible. 

J. M. Bell and W. C. Taber have studied the three-component system 
CuO — SO3 — H2O. The equihbrium conditions for cupric sulphate, sulphuric acid, 


Table IX. — Equilibrium Conditions for Copper Sulphate, Sulphuric Acid 

AND Water (25°). ' 


. Soln. 

Besidue. 

Solid phases. 

Sp. gr. 

1 

CuO per cent. 

SO3 per cent. 

CuO per cent. 

SO3 per cent. 

1-2142 

9*17 

9-26 

30-24 

30*35 

\ 

1*2248 

5*91 

15*90 

30*62 

31-30 

] 

1*2593 

3*39 

23-09 

29*11 

31-08 

CuSOi.eHisO 

1*2934 

• 1*82 

28-76 

31*16 

31*70 

( 

1*4061 

1*32 

39*74 

30*34 

32*08 

J 

1-4256 

— 

41*29 

29*81 

35-26 

j CuSQ.-SHaO : 

1 CuSO«.3HjO 

1*4249 

— 

41-04 

27*4 

38-47 

1 

1*4516 

1*38 

43*63 

32*66 

38-29 

1 CuSQ.-SHaO 

1*4916 

1*02 

47-82 

32*77 

38-70 

1*5124 

— 

49-07 

20*16 

47*54 

\ 

1*5408 

0*38 

51*46 

30-42 

46*89 


1*5643 

0-368 

53*51 

26-34 

48*73 


1*6824 

0*109 

62-14 

26*46 

51*76 

\ CUSO4.H2O 

1 *7752 

0-105 

68-34 

31-82 

51-82 


I'SllS 

0-15 

72-41 

30-60 

64*12 

j 

1*8266 ! 

0-07 

74-26 

30-50 

59*70 

CuSO, 


and water at 26° are indicated in Table 



K and Fig. 33. The penta-, tri-, and mono- 
hydrated cupric sulphates were the only 
hydrates which appeared to be stable. 
The curve BB approaches the side of 
the triable, showing that the solubility 
of cupric sulphate is depressed by the 
addition of sulphuric acid ; and^ between 
B and 0 the lines joining corresponding 
points for soln. and residue all meet at 
the point 5, and hence the solid phase 
is the pentahydrated salt, CUSO4.5H2O ; 
from C to D, the lines meet at the 
point 3, and this represents the trihy- 
drate, CUSO4.3H2O ; and from D to E, 
the corresponding lines meet at the 
point 1 representing the monohydrate, 
CUSO4.H2O. Only one line was deter- 
the soHd phase is the anhydrous sulphate. 
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CuSO^. There arc two solid phases at C, CUSO4.5H2O and CUSO4.3H2O. The 
exact positions of the points C and D have not been definitely determined. 

The solubility curve of a salt, say, cupric sulphate, with continually increasing 
amounts of a foreign substance, say, sulphuric acid, will show (i) a varying solu- 
bility and constant composition of solid ; or (ii) a constant solubility and a varying 
composition of the solid. In the former case, a pure salt is present, and in the 
latter, a mechanical mixture of two salts is present. From the results with copper 
sulphate and water with gradually increasing proportions of sulphuric acid, 
H. W. Foote show^ed that at 25° the range of stability of the pentahydrate is from 
0 to about 47*66 per cent, of sulphuric acid ; of the trihydrate, 50*23 to 54*78 per 
cent, sulphuric acid ; of the monohydrate, 61*79 to 85*46 per cent, sulphuric acid ; 
and of the anhydrous salt, upwards from 86*04 per cent, sulphuric acid. At a lower 
temp., 12°, the cone, of sulphuric acid required for the dehydration is rather 
greater. Similar results were obtained by J. Kendall and A. W. Davidson with 
anhydrous sulphuric acid ; cupric sulphate is only slightly soluble in this acid, 
forming a colourless soln., which becomes bluish-green when heated to the b.p. 
G. Poma showed that the blue colour of aq. soln. may be due to hydrated Cu**-ions, 
but not these ions themselves. The colour in the heated soln. would then be due 
to a loss of sulphur trioxide eq. to the addition of water. No acid salts were 
observed. F. Bergius made some observations on the solubility of cupric sulphate 
in sulphuric acid. H. M. Goodwin and W. G. Horsch measured the conductivily 
of soln. of cupric sulphate in sulphuric acid. 

In addition to the penta-, tri-, and mono-hydrates, T. Graham ’ assumed that dihydraied 
cupric sulphate, CUSO 4 . 2 H 2 O, is formed when the pentahydrate is confined in a 'dry space 
for a week at 20°. T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts claimed to have made the same salt by 
mixing a cold sat. soln. of cupric sulphate with an equal vol. of cone, sulphuric acid. 
M. Berthelot gives the heat of formation from cupric hydroxide as 21 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, 
the heat of soln., -f-6-09 Cals. ; T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts, the sp. vol., 67*0. From his 
measurements of the vap. press., H. Lescoeur concluded-that no such compound exists, nor 
do the solubility measurements of J. M. Bell and W. C. Taber lend any support to T. Graham's 
assumption^ R. Dietz and co-workers found evidence of the existence of enneahydrated 
cupric sulphate, CUSO 4 . 9 H 2 O, at low temp., and of a transformation into heosahydrated 
cupric sulphate, CuS 04 . 6 Ha 0 , at —20*3° ; and in his study of the effect of press, on hydrated 
cupric sulphate, E. Janecke found evidence of the existence of hemihydrated cupric sulphate, 
CuS 04 .ffl 20 . D. de Boisbaudran obtained hexahydrated cupric sulphate, CUSO 4 . 6 H 2 O, 
and heptahydrated cupric sulphate, CUSO 4 . 7 H 2 O, respectively, by adding a smaU crystal of 
nickel sulphate, NiSOi-CHgO, or of ferrous sulphate, reS 04 . 7 H 20 , to a supersaturated soln. 
of copper sulphate. Metastable crystals isomorphous with these salts separated, but soon 
changed into the pentahydrated salt. W. T. Schaller believed that the Californian mineral 
hooihite is the heptahydrate. L. de Boisbaudran and J. W. Retgers reported the crystals are 
monoclinic with a : 6 ; c = l*1622 : 1 : 1*6000, and ^—105° 36' ; the hardness is 2*0 to 2*5, 
and the sp. gr., 2*1. T. W. Schaller gives 1*944 at 19°. W. Stortenbeker says the solubility 
yCannot be determined. ' P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson give 2*13 Cals, for the heat of soln. 
of an eq. of the salt in a litre of water. J. L. Andreae’s work on the vap. press, of copper 
sulphate crystals in various stages of hydration, and X M. Bell and W. C. Taber’s work on 
the solubility of cupric sulphate in sulphuric acid, show that only the penta-, tri-, and 
mono-hydrated salts exist under the conditions of their experiments. The hexahydrate 
is stated by H. Dufet to exist in isomorphous mixtmes with nickel sulphate. 


The solubility of cupric sulphate in water has been measured by many workers — 
A. fitard,8 T. Gruner and B. Brandes, E. Cohen, J. E. Trevor, L. C. de Coppet, 
G. J. Mulder, etc. The best representative values for the solubility expressed in 
100 grms. of soln. and 100 grms. of water, are ; 


Soln. • 
Water • 

Solid phases 


10 ® 

20 ® 

SO ® 

40 ® 

60 ® 

100 ® 

140 ® 

180 ® 

14*8 

17*2 

20-0 

22*5 

28*5 

43*0 

44*5 ■ 

43*0 

17*4 

20*7 

26*0 

28*5 

40*0 

75*4 

80*2 

75*4 


CfuS04.5H20 SH.O 


The eutectic at —2'^ has 16*89 per cent, of the anhydrous salt, so that F. Guthrie’s 
cryohydxate is CuS04--}-44H2.0 ; E. C. de Coppet gives at — 166°, IS-b grms. for 
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100 grms, of water. According to A. fitard, the solubility S at 6° referred to the 
anhydrous salt between —2*^ and 105® can be represented by two curves jS'=11-6 
4-0*2614d, between —2° and 55° ; and iS=26*54'0'3700^, between 55° and 105°, 
the subsequent decrease in solubility up to 190° is represented by ^=45*0— 0'0293d. 
According to E. Cohen, the solubility curve has a break at 56° in consequence of a 
transformation of the salt into 3CuS04.4Cu(0H)2.SH20. E. Dietz, E. Funk, 
J. von Wrochem, and F. Mylius give evidence of the transformation CUSO4.9H2O 
^CuS04.6H20-i-sat. sola, at about —20*3°. E. Janecke also found that in 
addition to the three transition points between the O-IH2O, I-3H2O about 130° ; 
and the 3~5 hydrate about 100° ; there is evidence of another hydrate, CuS04.J,H20, 
because, in agreement with K. Friedrich, there are two clearly defined breaks in the 
heating curve of monohydratod cupric sulphate — one at 215° and another at 270°. 
These are interpreted to mean that at 215°, 2(CuS04.H20)->2CuS04.H20+H20 ; 
and at 270°, 2CuS04.H20->2CuS04+H20. I. Guareschi represents the hemi- 
hydrated salt with the doubled formula ; graphically : 

Cu<J>SO< 25 Q™>SO<°>Cn 


H. T. F, Ehodes considers that one water mol. in pentahydrated cupric sulphate 
differs from the remaining four because when the pentahydrate is treated with 
ammonia, only four mols. of water are displaced. A. Kerbs found the solubility 
of different faces of a crystal of the pentahydrate in an under-saturated soln. to be 
different. H. C. Sorby measured the influence of press, on the solubility of the salt. 

F. Pfaff measured the influence of a number of salts on the solubility of cupric 
sulphate. ^ E. Engel found that sulphuric acid and ammonium sulphate depress 
the solubility. E, Diacon studied the influence of magnesium sulphate ; W. Storten- 
beker, of zinc and manganese sulphates ; F. Eiidorff, of ferrous sulphate — vide 
infra, J. Keppel, and G. Massol and M. Mald^s found that with sodium sulphate 
a double salt, CuSC)4.Na2S04.6H20, is formed. J. M. BeU and W. 0. Taber say that 
a sat, soln. of calcium sulphate dissolves as much cupric sulphate as water does. 
E. Engel measured the solubility of the salt in soln. of ammonium sulphate and 
found it to be smaller the more cone, the soln. J. Holmes and P. J. Sagemann 
found that a smaller expansion occurs on mixing soln. of cupric sulphate and sulphuric 
acid than with the alkali or zinc sulphates and the same acid. 

absolute methyl alcohol dissolves 
1-05 grm. of CuS04at 18°, and 15-6 grms. of the pentahydrate at 18°, and 13-4 grms. 

o no ’ ®®“*- “lethyl alcohol dissolve respectively 

0-93 and 0-40 grm of the pentahydrate ; and A. Klepl, V. Auger, and P. Eohland 
nave also exai^ed the solubility of cupric sulphate in methyl alcohol. R. de Por- 
crand obtained greenish-blue crystals of a double compound, CuSOa.CHoOH bv 
shakmg anhydrous cupric sulphate with absolute methyl alcohol. The homologoii 
alcohols do not form similar compounds. 100 grms. of absolute ahyl alcohol at 3° 
issolve 111 grms. of the pentahydrate. H. SchifE found the solubility in 10, 20, 
and 40 per cent, alcohol at 15 to be respectively 16-3, 3-2, and 0-25 grms. of the 

r 1 100 grms. of glycerol dissolve 30 grms. of 

the pentahydrate at 15-6°, and. according to F. Guthrie, the soln. has an emerald- 

J';- C. de Conmek found 100 grms. of a sat. soln. of glycol at 14-6° 
rolublf pent^yfete. The last-named salt is insoluble in ocaone, and 

Gibbs found liquid m^hylamine forms an intense 

coZrS.7r rf- 1^'®^®“ is changed in 

contMt with cold ^ydrous cupric sulphate. W. R. Hodukinson and A Leahv 

and benzoic acid; A. Werner, with amines o^ 
tte fatly acids, pyndim, and piperidine ; B. Lachowicz, with quinoline aniline 
methyl amhne, and ^hiidine; A. Werner, with methyl suMide ^ ’ 

cupric sulphate forms colourless transparent crystals, white prisms 
or a white powder which, according to T. Klobh. conLte of Se^iTatio neS 
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The rhombic bipyramidal crystals of anhydrous cupric sulphate (hydrocyanite) 
were found by A, Scacchi® to have the axial ratios a:h\ c=0‘7968 : 1 : 0‘5650. 
The monohydrate forms a greenish- white crj^stalhne powder; the trihydrate, a 
bluish-wlnte crystalline powder; the ciystals from the sulphuric acid ^soln. are 
monoclinic, and A. Scacchi found the axial ratios to be a : & ; c=0 4321 : 1 : 0*5523 
and ^=96° 25'. The pentahydrate forms ultramarine-blue crystals belongino- to 
the triclinic system, and, according to A. E. H. Tutton, they have the axial ratios 
a:h: c=0*5715 : 1 : 0*5575, and a=82° 16', /8=107° 26', y=102^ 40'. G-. Boeris 
found that the crystals from rapidly cooled cone. soln. and slowly cooled more dil. 
soln. of cupric sulphate exhibited twinning. S. Meyer found no evidence that a 
magnetic field has any influence on the crystallization. M. Kuhara studied the 
percussion figures of crystals of cupric sulphate. W. Spring says that the powdered 
salt under a press, of 6000 atm. forms a homogeneous solid. 

The sulphates of the vitriol series form mixed crystals which have been studied 
by J. W. Eetgers, W. Stortenbeker, A. Fock, E. HoUmann, H. W. Foote, etc. 
There are three types of mixed crystals with zinc and cupric sulphates : (i) Rhombic^ 
almost colotuless crystals with 7H2O ; (ii) Monoclinic, pale blue crystals with 
7H2O ; and (iii) Triclinic, dark blue crystals with 5H2O. According to \V. Storten- 
beker, at 18°, the limits of the crystal phases are, in mol per cent, of copper, i.e, 
100 mol Cu/(mol Cu+mol Zn) : 

Rhombic. Monoclinic. Triclinic. 

Crystal . . . • 0 to 1*97 14*9 to 31*9 82*8 to 100 

Soln 0 to 8*36 8*36 to 21*6 21*5 to 100 


The composition of the soln. in equilibrium with the difierent kinds of crystals is 
shown in W. Stortenbeker’s diagram, Fig. 34 ; and the relation between the copper 



in the mixed crystals and in the soln. is indicated in Fig. 35. The dotted lines in 
both diagrams represent metastable states. Soln. containing between 21*5 and 
IW mols per cent, of copper furnish triclinic mixed crystals poor in zinc, and 
with fisher concentration monoclinic crystals appear corresponding with soln, 
contain^ between 8*36 and 21*5 mols per cent, of copper. Then a mixture of 
monoclinic and rhombic crystals are formed, and finally soln. with 0 to 8*36 per cent, 
of copper give rhombic crystals with F, Fig, 35, as the end-point of the crystal- 
lization. H, W. Foote has investigated the effect of variations of temp. At 40°, 
the rhombic heptahydrated crystals, (Cu, Zn)S04.7H20, pass into the hexahydrated. 
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(Cu, Zn)S04.6H20. At 45° the monoclinic phase of the heptahydrated crystals 
disappears. R. HoUmann has investigated the vap.. press, of these crystals, 

J, W, Retgers and R. Hollmann have Likewise investigated mixed crystals 
of cwpnc and magnesium sulphates and found the composition of the solid phases to 
he: rhombic: 4*25 per cent. CUSO4.7H2O; monoclinic: 34*06 and 46*13 per cent. 
CUSO4.7H2O ; and triclinic: 95*43 per cent. CUSO4.5H2O. R. Hollmann has 
measured the vap. press. With mixed crystals of cujpric and cadmium sulphates, 
J. W. Retgers foimd monoclinic cr}^stals with 0*55 parts CUSO4.7H2O, and triclinic 
crystals with 98*29 parts CuS04.5H2"0. J. W. Retgers found mixed crystals of cupric 
and ferric sulphates to be monoclinic between the limits 0 and 53*17 per cent. 
CUSO4.7H2O, and triclinic between 94*88 and 100 per cent, of CUSO4.5H2O. Similar 
results were obtained with mixed cr}’stals of cupric and cobalt sulphates, H. Dufet 
A. Fock, and J. W. Retgers have likewise investigated mixed crystals of cupric and 
nickel sulphates. At low temp, there are three series of mixed crystals, rhombic and 
monoclinic with 7H2O, and triclinic with 5H2O. Below 33° the nickel sulphate is 
rhombic, NiS04.7H20 ; above 33°, it is tetragonal, NiS04.6H20 ; and over 60° 
monoclinic, RiS04.6H20. J. W. Retgers, R. Hollmann, and W. Stortenbeker 
have likewise studied mixed crystals of cupric and manganous sulphates. 

The specific gravity of crj-stals of anhydrous cupric sulphate reported b\ 
P. I. Bachmetjeff w is 3'516 and 0. Pettersson gives 3*83 (18°). Several intermediate 
values have been reported — e.g. P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson gave 3*707 (25*3°) 
and H. Schroder for the salt dehydrated without fusion, 3*640. The best repre- 
sentative value is 3*6~T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts found 3*606 at 15°. For the 
monohydrated salt, the reported values vary from T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts’ 
3*289 at 15°, to H. Schroder’s 3*038. The best representative value is 3*20 
T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts give for the trihydrate 2*663 at 15°. The values for 
the pentahydrated salt range from J. H. Hassenfratz’s 2*1943 to F. Riidorfi’s 2*330. 
The best representative value is 2*27 in agreement with H. Kopp’s 2*274 and 
P. I. Bachinetjefi’s 2*276. T. E. Thorpe and J. I. Watts give 44*4 for the specific 
anhydrous salt ; 64*3 for the monohydrate ; 80*0 for the trihydrate * 
and 109*1 for the pentahydrate. W. W. S. Nicol also gives 1863*22 for the mol. vol 
'^^en 0*5 mol is dissolved in 100 mols. of water at 20° (sp gr* 
1*04268). G Carrara and M. G. Levi give 48*81 to 46*16 for the mol. vol. of hnaoi 
in a soln. of 6*30 to 100*80 litres of methyl alcohol. 

P. A. Fa^e Valson ^ measured the contraction which occurs on 

^0 J- G- MacGregor, the volume of the soln. may be smaller than 
that of the water employed, the maximum contraction occurs with soln. containing 

s^* ^ ^ soln. of cupric sulphate is equal to the 

foS' product 0*0098427^;, where 

denotes the per cent, of anhydroxis salt in the soln. H. Schifi found the sp. gr. at 

pentahydrate, CUSO4.5H2O, and the TesJs are 


Table X.~Specipio Gbavities oe Solukons of Pentahybbated Cufbio Sulphate 



0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1*0000 

1*0649 

M354 

1 *2164 

0063 

0716 

1427 

0196 

0785 

1601 

0190 

0864 

1685 

0264 

0923 

1669 

0319 

0993 

1738 

0384 

1063 

1817 

0450 

1135 

1898 

0616 

1208 

1980 

0682 

1281 

2063 


R. R. sSih 'IT m" 

Xi, ExaSt, W W J Nicol p*.. if' J-.C. G. de Marignao, A. Michel and 

anx, w. w. J. jjiicol, etc., have also detennined the sp. g?. of soln. of cupric 
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sulphate. According to E. Irucste, if D and Dq respecth'eiy denote the sp. gr. of 
soln. and of water at 15^ the cone, per grm. of soin. is 0 ' 95933 (D—Dq) 
— 0*43961 (D—Dq)^* According to J. Thomsen, the sobi. contains molecules of 
CUSO4.5H2O ; E. Luther found the soln. also contains some cnpious sulphate. 
M. Eonowalofi found evidence of the formation of hydrates ; EL C. Jones and 
F. H. Getman, and A. Colson found signs of polymerization in cone. soln. The 
latter says (CuS04)2. A. Hantzsch attributes the constancy of the colour of the 
soln. to the presence of complexes. J. Trauhe gives 12*5 for the mol. soln. vol. of 
a 19*17 per cent, soln., and 102*6 for a 30 per cent. soln. E. Cohen and A. fitard 
have also studied this subject. S. Lussana represented the influence of press, p atm. 
on the temp. 6 of maximum density cf soln. of cupric sulphate, by ^=0 0053(p— 1) 
^0*14. 

The diffusion coefficient h, in A. Pick’s equation, was found by J. Schuhmeister 
to be 0*21 at 10° for a soln. with 1*25 grm.-eq. per litre ; and J. Thovert, at 17°, found 
for soln. with 1*95, 0*50, and 0*10 grm.-eq. per litre, respectively 0*23, 0*29, and 0*39. 
Other investigations on this subject have been made by A. Griffiths, G. Bruni and 
B. L. Vanzetti, H. de Vries, J. C. G. de Marignac, J. H. Long, etc. The viscosity 
of soln. of cupric sulphate has been determined by J. Barnes, S. Arrhenius, and 
J. Wagner. The latter finds at 25° for V-, JiV-, IN-, and JA'-soln. the respective 
values 1*3580, 1*1603, 1*0802, and 1*0384 (water unity). A. Briinimer found a 
distinct minimum in the surface tension, o-, in dynes per cm., and the capillary 
constant, sq. mm., of soln. of cupric sulphate at 15°, thus : 

Per cent. CUSO 4 • • 0 5 10 12 5 15 20 

aS 15*43 14-50 13*41 12*77 13*22 13*84 

77*1 75*1 71*8 70*8 75*9 81*1 

Cupric sulphate does not melt when heated. At 99°, F. Einne found about a 
tenth of the water is lost from the pentahydrate and the colour is still dark blue ; 
at 105°, about two-fifths of the water is given off, and the colour paler ; at 117°, 
four-fifths of the water is expelled, and the residue is greenish- white in colour ; and 
all the water is driven off at 258°. I. Guareschi says that over calcium chloride at 
21°-23°, the pentahydrate loses only 2H2O and passes into the trihydrate ; at 60° 
it forms the monohydrate. In air, the pentahydrate is not changed at 40°, but 
loses 2H2O at 45°-50°, and another H2O at 60°, and the remaining H2O at 206°. In 
a current of dry air at 41°--42°, the pentahydrate loses 1*5H20 in 5 hrs., and 0*5H2O 
more in another 5 hrs. ; there is no further loss at 50°--60°, but at 72°, another 
2H2O is given off. J. I, Pierre’s statement that the pentahydrate crystallized above 
25° loses all its water in dry air at 114° is wrong. T. Graham found that the last mol of 
water is lost at 242°, but, according to T, W. Eichards, some water still remains at 
even higher temp., for the anhydrous salt dried at 255° ‘‘loses about 0*17 per cent, 
of its weight, when heated to 365° ... and a small amoun*!; — about 0*12 per cent. — 
is held even at 400°.” According to D. W. Horn and E. B. Taylor, it is impossible 
to prepare pure anhydrous or monohydrated cupric sulphate by heating the penta- 
hy^ate. The product is brown and the losses in weight are variable even at 220°. 
In every case the purity of the final product is affected by secondary reactions 
between the water and the cupric sulphate. This agrees "with A. Naumann’s 
observations. J. L. Proust, A. A. B. Bussy, J. L. Gay Lussac, and P. Berthier 
stated that when heated au rouge soiribre, the anhydrous salt loses s*alphuric anhydride 
and forms a basic sulphate ; if heated to a still higher temp, sulphur trioxide, or 
sulphur dioxide and oxygen, is given off, and leaves a residue of cupric oxide. 
E. H. Bradford says that the decomposition begins at 653°, forming a yellow i^oluble 
basic sulphate, and that at 720° it completely decomposes to cupric oxide, etc., 
S. G. Pickering denied the formation of a basic sulphate, rather is the product a 
mixture of cupric oxide and undecomposed salt. T. W. Eichards found that no 
acid is lost from anhydrous cu]^ic sulphate heated to 365°. When the temp, of 
copper sulphate is measured from time to time while the salt is being heated, 

VOL. m. • 
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arrests in the curve occur at about 340°, 380°, 500°, and 620 . These critic^ temp, 
correspond with the points at which the salt begins to decompose, or form the basic 
salts ; SCuO.dSOs, and 2CuO.SOs. A. Mourlot found that wW heated m an electric 
furnace, cupric sulphate is reduced to the metal. Cupric oxide begins to be formed 

According to P. 1. Bachmetjefi,^ the coefficient of thermal expansion of crystals 
of anhrdroii cupric sulphate is 0-0000245 ; for the crystaUine pentahydrate 
0-000165 ; and the amorphous salt, -0-000013. C. Porch gives for the volume of 
a soln. with 0-517 grm. eq. per litre, at 0° when the volume at 0 01 is unity . 


34-92 


39*97 


n-OQ 10*03 15*03 19*84 25*08 29*79 

Vol. 1*000301 1*000894 1*001769 1*002856 1*004280 1*005764 1*007565 1*009546 


and the expansion coefF. per grm. eq. ( X 10®) : 

0 ®- 5 * 5 ®- 10 ® 10 “- 15 “ 15 ^- 20 ® 20 ^- 25 * 

118 169 215 258 302 


25 *- 30 ® 30 "- 35 * 35 ®- 40 '’ 

334 381 410 


P I Bachmetjefi gives 0*184 for the specific heat of the anhydrous salt 
between 23° and 100 ° ; 0*202 for the monohydrate ; and 0*285 for the penta- 
hvdrate between 16° and 47°. For soha. of cupric sulphate, CUSO 4 + 2 OOH 2 O, 
J. Thomsen gives 0 * 953 , and for CuS 04 -f'^H 20 from 18 to 23 . S. Pagliani and 
J. C. G. de Marignac respectively give for %=50, 0*848 and 0*841 ; for 9^=100, 
0*898 and 0*908 ; for n= 200 , 0*950 and 0*951 ; and for w=400, S. Pagliani gives 
0 * 975 . From 22° to 53 °, J. C. G. de Marignac gives for w=50, 100, and 200, respec- 
tivelv 0*8520, 0*9148, and 0*9528. P. Vaillant, and H. Teudt have also measured 
the sp. ht. of soln. of this salt. S. PagHani gives 79+18(n-5) for the moleculax 
heat for soln. with n mols of water for one mol of CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O, when n ranges 
from 50 to 400 ; and J. C. G. de Marignac’s values for soln, with 50, 100, and 200 eq. 
of water are respectively 891, 1780, and 3571 between 18° and 23° i and 902, 1792, 
and 3582 between 22° and 53 °. C, Pape, and W. C. Rontgen have measured the 
heat conductivity of the pentahydrated salt. According to the former, the heat 
conductivity ellipsoid has the axial ratios 0*939:0*860:1. According to 
H. F. Weber, the heat conductivity of a soln. of sp. gr. 1*160 is 0*00118 abs. units, 
or 95*26 (water 100 ) ; and G. Jiiger found that for each per cent, of cupric sulphate, 
in the soln., the heat conductivity decreases by 0*00272. 

According to M. Berthelot,!® the heat oi formation of anhydrous cupric sulphate 
from its elements is (Cu, S, 04 )=. 181*7 Cals. ; J. Thomsen gives 182*6 Cals., and 
for (Cu, O 2 , SO 2 ), 111*49 Cals. M. Berthelot gives for the heat of formation from 
cupric oxide, 42*6 ; and from cupric hydroxide, 22*8 Cals. J. Thomsen gives 
56*216 to 55*960 Cals, for the heat of formation of the pentahydrate in aq. soln. 
(Cu, S, O 4 , aq.) ; P. A. Favre from CuO, 9*711 to 9*814 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, (CuO, 
SO 3 , aq.), 18*8 Cals. ; and from anhydrous cupric sulphate, 3*41 Cals. (J. Thomsen), 
or 3*34 Cals. (P. C. F. Frowein). L. and P. Wohler and W. Pliiddemann give 
13 cals, for the heat of dissociation of anhydrous cupric sulphate. According to 
R. Scholz, the heat of solution expressed in mean gram-calories for a soln. of a 
gram of the salt in a w times normal soln. : 

n . . , 0-Z25 0-26 0*50 I'O 2*5 

KCuSOi.SHaO) 13*60 13*38 12*98. 12*64 11*48 

8 . D, Pickering gives 2*465 Cals, for the heat of soln, of the pentahydrate at 15°, 
—2*762 Cals, at 18° ; and J. Thomsen for a mol of CUSO 4 in 400 mols of water, 
15*8 Cals, ; and under similar conditions, for CUSO 4 .H 2 O, 9*33 Cals. ; for 
CUSO 4 . 3 H 2 O, 2*81 Cals, ; and for CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O, —2*75 Cals. P. A. Favre gives 
for the heat of soln. of an eq. of salt in 278 eq. of water, — 1315 cals., in the presence 
of 5 eq. of sidphuric acid, —2555 cals;, and 1 eq. of that acid, —1998 cals. ; and 
with 5 and 1 eq. hydrochloric acid under similar conditions, —4484 and —3106 cals. 
According to J. H. Pollok, if a sat. soln, at 9 ° be diluted with its own vol. of water. 
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the temp, rises 0*02®-0*05® ; and J. Thomsen found 41 cals, for the heat of dilution 
of a soln. CuSO 4~1-60H2O to CUSO4+IOOII2O and 116 cals, for CUSO4 -{-601120 to 
CUSO4+2OOH2O. The heat of hydration, CuS04soi:d+H20,i.,.=6-47 Cals. ; 
CuS04soiid“f’^H20iiq,=12*9 Cals. ; and CuS04soiid”i“SH2^iia‘~i® Cals. 

According to F. RiidorffA® the freezing point of a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate 
. is —2®. F. G-uthrie’s cryohydrate has been previously indicated. The lowering 
of the f.p. when a gram of salt is dissolved in 100 grms. of water was found by 
L. C. de Coppet to be 0*070. and by F. Eudorlf, 0*065 — the lowering in the former 
case is 17*5 per mol. The lowering of the f.p. has been measured by F. M. Raoult, 
L. Kahlenberg, H. Hausrath, etc. H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman and V. J. Chambers 
and J. C. W. Frazer foimd : 

Mol CUSO 4 per litre 0 072 0*144 0*476 0-696 0*890 1*190 

Mol. lowering . 2*33 2*16 1*50 1*46 1*43 1*46 

There is some evidence of a minimum. S. U. Pickering measured the lowering of 
the f.p. of soln. of cupric sulphate, expressed in mols per litre, and the corresponding 
values calculated from the electrical conductivity agree for soln. up to 0*03 mol per 
litre, hut for more cone. soln. the computed values are greater than the observed. 
The values of i calculated from the f.p. data are here indicated : 

Mols CUSO 4 . 0*0003 0*0028 0*0176 0*0553 0*1668 0*4081 0*7463 

Lowering f.p. . 0*0009® 0*0090® 0*0475® 0*1337® 0*3344® 0*7422® 1*3258® 

i . . . 1*932 1*681 1*472 1*379 1*293 1*231 1*206 

According to T. Griffiths, the boiling point of a 45 per cent. soln. is 102*2® and, 
aocording to G. T. Gerlach, soln. with 21*3, 63, and 82 *2 . per cent, of CUSO4, boil 
respectively at lOO’S®, 102*5®, and 104*®2. The raising of the b.p. of soln. of cupric 
sulphate have been measured by N, Tarugi and G. Bombardini, and L. Kahlenberg. 
The latter found : 

Mols CUSO 4 per litre , 0*210 0*489 0*999 2*026 3*583 4*619 

Mol. rise . . . 0*43 0*39 0*37 0*43 0*637 0*816 

Anhydrous cupric sulphate is very hygroscopic. J, L. Proust noticed that 
anhydrous cupric sulphate becomes blue when breathed upon, owing to the forma- 
tion of the blue hydrate. T. Graham found that the hydration of the anhydrous 
salt raises its temp. 135® ; and, after 3 days’ exposure to moist air, R. Brandes foimd 
that the pentahydrated salt is formed. C. F. Cross measured the rate of formation 
of the pentahydrate in moist air ; and P, I. Bachmetjeff, the rate of dehydration 
of the pentahydrate. 

The crystals of the pentahydrate were found by 0. Pape to effioresce in dry air ; 
this phenomenon will in general occur when the vap. press, of the salt is greater 
than the partial press, of the moisture in the air. H. Lescoeur found the dissociation 
press, for efflorescence at 20® to be 6*0 nun. H. Baubigny reported that if the salt 
is crystallized from a feebly acid soln., it will effloresce more rapidly than if crystal- 
lized from a neutral soln, E. Blasius has studied the corrosion figures produced 
on the crystals by exposure to the atm. When the pentahydrate is confined over 
sulphuric acid, P. Latschinofi found it lost two-fifths’" of its water, and W. Miiller- 
Erzbach, that the jfinely powdered salt confined over sulphuric acid at 17® scarcely 
loses any water the first day, the relative vap, press, then rises to 0*04 or 0*05 mm., 
when it remains constant for a week, and about two-fifths of the combined water 
is lost. The vap. press, then falls to 0*002 mm. In a month’s time a little more 
than two-fifths of the water remains with the crystals. About 1*66 mol of water 
per mol of CU8O4 remained after the pentahydrate had been confined in a sealed 
tube for about ten months. The relative vap. press, of the atm. over the 
pentahydrate at 44® is over 0*21, and at 41® not over 0*25. 

The vapour pressure determinations of H. Lescoeur confirm the existence of 
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the 1, 3, and 5 hj-drates, tut not the 2 and 4 hydrates. The dissociation press, at 
45 ° and 78° for a mol of CUSO 4 with wHoO are : 
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I- 3 H 2 O 



The constant Tap. press, correspond with the univariant systems containing the 
3-5 hydrates and vapour, the 1-3 hydrates and vapour, or the 0-1 hydrates and 
vapour A. Naumann was unable to get constant vap. press, for definite temp., 
and G Wiedemann attributed this to adsorbed air and water imprisoned in the 
crystals; A. W. C. Menzies has also studied this question. The vap. press, at 
difierent temp, are : 

3-5H2O . 

I-3H0O . 

O-lHoO . 
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P. C. F. Frowein has made determinations for the S-SHgO system, which W. Miiller- 
Erzbach believes are rather low. J. L. Andreae found the chaniJ*es from one system 
to the other are abrupt. According to W. Miiller-Erzbach, the dissociation press, 
of the 0 - 1 H 2 O system is less than 0*3 mm. of mercury ; with the 1-3 system at 
14*5°, the press, is O' 19 mm,, and 0*30 mm. at 17*8® ; and with the 3 - 5 H .20 system, 
it is 0*31 mm. at 17*5°. Observations have been made by A. H. Pareau, J. E. Part- 
ington, R. E. Wilson, A. A. Noyes and L. . R. Westbrook, H. Schottky, etc. 
Vide 1 9, 11 ; and for the action of heat on the anhydrous salt, vide basic cupric 
sulphates. 

J. Moser found that the vap. press, of water was lowered 12 mm. by the sob. 
of 25 grms. of the pentahydrate m lOO grms. of water at 30°. J. H. Schuller found 
the lowering of the vap. press, to be proportional to the quantity of salt dissolved, 
and he found it to be 0*022 for one per cent, of salt— the value calculated by 
Helmholtz’s formula is 0 * 0212 . H. Sentis has exammed the effect of surface tension 
on the phenomenon. 

According to A. Lavenir,!^ the index o! refraction of cupric sulphate for sodium 
light is a=l*51408, jS=l’53684, y=l*54345. M. le Blanc gives for the correspondbg 
molecular refractions 56*33, 58*89, and 59*64 respectively. C. Cheneveau, and M. le 
Blanc have studied the mdex of refraction of soln. of cupric sulphate ; the latter finds 
for 5*58, 15*05, and. 16*79 per cent. sob. the respective sp. grs. 1*05874, 1*16936, and 
1*19125, the respective indices of refraction 1*34376, 1*36260, and 1*36613, and the 
respective molecular refractions 28*69, 28*55, and 28*48. The optical constants 
have been measured by 0. Pape, F. Kohbausch, etc. C. Pape also found the crystals 
of the pentahydrate to have a negative double refraction, D. Gerney found the 
crystals to be triholummescent ; and P. Gaubert found that the adsorption of 
. methylene blue makes them* polyc.hroic. The adsorption of radiant energy by 
sob. of cupric sulphate has been studied by P. Desains. The absorption spectra 
have been discussed b connection with cupric chloride. M. Kofler has mvestigated 
the absorption of radium emanation by sob. of cupric sulphate. 

Accordbg to T. Gross, 20 solid anhydrous cupric sulphate conducts the electric 
current, so also does the solid pentahydrate. The subject has been studied by 
P. Vaillant. A great many observations have been made of the electrical 
conductivity of aq. sob. of cupric sulphate by W. C. D. Whetham, J. G. McGregor 
and E. H. Arcbbald, F. Kohbausch, N. Tarugi and G. Bombardini, T. 0. Fitz- 
^ patrick, J, H. Long, F. B. de Lenaizan and L. Maury, L. Kahlenbcrg, etc. The 
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following may be regarded as selected representative values of the eq. conductivity 
A at 0° and 18°. The cone. C is in gram-eq. per 1000 grms. of soin. ; 


c 

0*00001 

0-0001 

0-001 

0-01 

0-1 

1-0 

2-0 

\at 0° . 

. 69*6 

67*4 

60-2 

44*5 

28*2 

16-0 

13*5 

\at 18 °. 

. — 

109-9 

98*6 

71*7 

43-8 

25-8 

20*1 

a at 0 ° . 

. 99-8 

96-7 

86*3 

63*8 

— 

— 

— 


P. Sackj F. Kohlrausch, and S. Arrhenius have calculated the temperature coefficient 
of the conductivity. The degrees of ionization expressed in percentages in the 
above data have been studied by A. Bouzat, W. C. D. Whetham, N. Tarugi and 
G. Bombardini, G. N. Lewis and M. Eandall, etc. A. A Noyes and K. G. Falk 
gave 0*629 for the degree of ionization of 0*01 molar soln,, computed from A/A^ ; 
G. N. Lewis and G. A. Linhart introduced some correction terms and obtained 
0*290. S. Arrhenius calculated the heat of ionization to be —1566 cals, at —35°. 
G. Carrara and G. B. Vespignani calculate the degree of hydrolysis of a ^N-soln. to 
be 0*057 per cent, at 25°. The transport numbers of anions and cations have been 
determined by many observers.^i H. Jahn found an apparent maximum for the 
anion at 15° ; thus, with soln. containing 0*032 per cent, of copper, the values at 
1° and 15° are respectively 0*615 and 0*633 ; with 30 per cent, of copper, 0*611 at 
0° and 0*607 at 50° ; and with 0*73 per cent, of copper, 0*632 at 15° and 0*622 at 
76° H. Jahn has for the cation at room temp, and soln. with a mol dissolved in 

V htres : 

V . . 4-08 7-92 12*20 16-00 32*00 65*44 94*51 

0-328 0-328 0-366 0*373 0*376 0 375 0*375 

A. Campetti found the values to increase with rise of temp. J. Dowling and 
K. M. Preston studied the high freqrency resistance of glycerol soln. of cupric 
sulphate ; and A. Gilmour examined soln. of 'cupric sulphate in glycerol as a 
source of high resistance of small inductance ; and N. IsgarischeS. the polarization 
of soln. of cupric sulphate in the presence of gelatin, gum, and sucrose. 

S, H. Freeman 22 has studied the production of a current during the evaporation 
of a soln, of cupric sulphate. A. Hollard, and H. M. Goodwin and W. G. Horsch 
measured the conductivity of soln, of cupric sulphate with diherent proportions of 
sulphuric acid; J. L. Hoorweg noted that cooling occurs when a current passes 
from sulphuric acid to cupric sulphate, and coohng produces a current from the 
acid to the salt. J. T. Barker has measured the ehect of glycocoi on the con- 
ductivity of soln, of cupric sulphate ; T. C. Fitzpatrick, the effect of alcohol ; and 
A. Gilmour, the effect of glycerol. The potential difference of copper in soln, 
of cupric sulphate has been measured by J. von Hepperger, S! Lussana, F. Base hen, 
etc. ; of soln. of cupric sulphate and other soln. by E. Bichat and E. Blondlot, 
S. Pagliani, H. Bagard, .A. Hagenbach, J. Miesler, etc. C. W. Bennett found that 
in the electrolysis of a soin. of acid copper sulphate, with a rotating copper cathode, 
the potential drop across the cell, with constant current, increases with the speed of 
rotation. Since the rotation of the electrode would give an efficient stirring of the 
soln., and lessen cone, differences, it might be anticipated that a faD of potential 
would occur. C. W. Bennett and C. 0. Brtfwn explained the increase in the potential 
as an effect of the formation of cuprous ions. As the rotation increases, the stirring 
becomes more efficient, and the cuprous 4ons are removed, so that the rate of soln. 
of the copper is increased, and the voltage is increased. lJ\'ith nitric acid, the 
potential decreases with increasing speed of rotation because the film of nitrous 
acid is removed from the copper ; this decreases the speed of soln. of the copper and 
lowers the potential. The decomposition potential of soin. of copper sulphate has 
been studied by J. Moser, C. Truchot, etc., vtde copper. 

The magnetic susceptibility of anhydrous cupric sulphate has been observed by 
H. W. March *2^ to be 10*47x10^® mass units, in agreement with observations by 
G. Quincke, 0. Liebknecht and A. P. Wiffs, S, Meyer, and J. Konigsbergen. 
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G. Clieneveau gave for the crystalline salt 6*5x10“"® mass units. C. K. Studley 
also measured this constant for soln. of cupric sulphate, and found 10*4D(^67/100) 
*— 0*80Z)(1 — w?/ 100)^5 when w represents the per cent, of water-free salt in the soln., 
and D the sp. gr. A. Heydweiller found the dielectric constant per mol of water of 
crystallization in hydrated cupric sulphate to be 6 * 22 , showing that the water is 
profoundly modified in crystals. For the anhydrous salt respectively powdered 
and compact, the values are 2*36 and 10*31 ; and for the pentahydrate respectively 
3*44 and 7*84 for A=478 cm. R. T. Lattey found the dielectric constants of 
0’00114AS 0*00228Y-, and 0*0045 GA'-soln. to be respectively 75*2 (15*1®), 78*2 (13*2®), 
and 73*9 (14*8®). 

According to A. Leighton, the decomposition voltage of a soln. of cupric sulphate 
between platinum electrodes is not appreciably afiected when the anode is illumi- 
nated with a mercury lamp, but it is increased when the cathode is so illuminated. 
J. A. Arfvedson24 found that heated soln. of cupric sulphate is reduced by 
hydrogen ; and J. L. Gay Lussac that it is reduced by carbon. A 2iV-sola. of 
the salt absorbs carbon dioxide —0*0751 grm. per 75 c.c. of soln. at 15®, and 
720 mm., but there is no perceptible chemical action. 

According to M. C. Lea, 25 A. Colson, and R. M. Caven soln. of cupric sulphate 
made with cold air-free water are feebly acid, for they redden blue litmus. F. Clowes, 
and D. W. Horn and E. E. Taylor say that while a cold soln. is acid towards litmus, 
it is practically neutral towards methyl orange ; R. M. Caven found a dil. cold air- 
free soln., which has been boiled, gives a precipitate of basic cupric sulphate, and the 
soln. reacts acid to methyl orange ; on the other hand, a cone. soln. of cupric sulphate 
does not give a precipitate on boiling, nor does such a soln., after boiling, afiect 
methyl orange. The formation of the basic salt, and the development of acidity to- 
wards methyl orange are co-reiated ; the one is not produced without the other. The 
phenomena occur only in dil. soln., and, as shown by D. Tommasi, and E. Divers, 
they are the result of the hydrolysis of cupric sulphate by the mass action of hot 
water. The amount of sulphuric acid produced by hydrolysis in cold soln. is very 
small. J. H. Long has compared the hydrolysis in dil. aq. soln. of cupric sulphate 
and potash alum. The latter alone, in cold soln., affects the colour of methyl orange. 
After maintaining the two soln., each mixed with saccharose, for 6 hrs. between 
50® and 60®, during which no basic salt was precipitated, J. H. Long found that 
there was an appreciable reduction with the alum soln.,* and a barely perceptible 
reduction with the cupric sulphate soln. Hence, it was inferred that only an 
infinitesimal amount of free sulphuric acid is present in soln. of cupric sulphate 
from which no basic salt has been precipitated. E. J. Houston noticed that the 
soln. is green when boiled, and it becomes blue when cold, and a still deeper blue if 
more strongly cooled*. J. L. Andreie found that if evaporated in a sealed tube, the 
penta- and tri-hydrated salts are formed, and if the water be removed, the tri- 
hydrate, and finally ^he monohydrate, is formed. R. C. T.ichborne also studied the 
dehydration of soln. of cupric sulphate when heated in sealed tubes. 

R. Kane foimd that if hydrogen chloride be passed over powdered pentahydrated 
cupnc sulphate, the gas is absorbed, heat is developed, and over two-fifths of the 
water is set free. "When the grass-green product is heated, a brown mass is formed, 
and hydrogen chloride is given off. P. Latschinoff likewise foimd that when hydro- 
gen chlonde is passed over pentahydrated cupric sulphate, at room temp., the gas 

<^'^S 04 . 5 H 20 . 3 HC 1 , and this then breaks down into 
an 1 1 ^ passed over the latter compound a complex product, 

pik.U 4 .li 2 U.JHCl, IS obtained from which the hydrogen cMoride cannot be removed 



chloride, Cura 2 ^ 2 H 20 . According to A. Colson, hydrogen chloride converts ^he 
anhydrous sidphate partially mto chloride. Pentahydrated cupric sulphate dissolves 
in ay oc temp, is at the same time lowered about 17®, forming 

a green hqmd. If about two mpls of HO are present per mol of CUSO 4 , crystals of 
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cupric chloride, CUCI2.2H2O5 are formed when the soln. is evaporated and cooled ; 
if the crystals remain in the mother-liquid, crystals of CUSO4.5H2O are formed. 
A. B. Prescott found that if a soln. of a gram of the salt with 3*5 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1’153, he evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, about 3*6 per cent, 
of the copper is converted into cupric chloride. The transformation with the anhy- 
drous sulphate is not complete although brownish-yellow cupric chloride, CUCI2, is 
formed. With anhydrous chloride under similar conditions, about two mols of 
hydrogen chloride are absorbed with the evolution of much heat. A dark brown mass 
is formed which loses its hydrogen chloride when heated, or which, on soln. in water 
furnishes crystals of cupric chloride. According to J. Lowe, when a soln. of cupric 
sulphate is treated with zinc and sulphuric acid, some hydrogen sulphide is formed, 
and, according to T. Leykauf, and L. Meyer, copper and basic zinc sulphate are 
precipitated, and zinc sulphate passes into soln. The action of magnesium on soln. 
of cupric sulphate is attended by the precipitation of cuprous oxide and the evolution 
of hydrogen. The reaction has been studied by F. Clowes, R. M. Caven, S. Kern, 
A. Commaille, E. Divers, and D. Vitali. F. Clowes showed that the change is not 
due to an impurity in the copper salt, and he suggests the reaction, 2Mg-f-2CuS04 
-[-E[20=2MgS04+Cu20-fH2. E, Divers believes that the evolution of hydrogen 
is due to the free sulphuric acid formed by the hydrolysis of the cupric sulphate ; 
cuprous sulphate is formed : 2CuS04+Mg=Cu2S044-MgS04, and the cuprous 
sulphate is then converted into cuprous oxide — vide the metallic precipitation of 
copper. K. G-riessbach studied the action of ammonium and alkali hydroxides 
and carbonates on soln. of cupric sulphate. 

According to A. Vogel, 26 and C. J. B. Karsten, a soln. of cupric sulphate forms 
cupric and ammonium sulphates and cupric chloride when treated with ammonium 
chloride; and, according to J. B. J. D. Boussingault, an analogous change occurs 
with sodium chloride. H. Eose,27 A. Joannis, and J. Eihan have studied the action 
of phosphine. C. F. Eammelsberg found that when boiled with antimony penta- 
sulphide, a soln. of cupric sulphate furnishes black cupric thioantimoniate, anti- 
monic oxide, and sulphur trioxide. H. Quantin noted the reduction of a soln. of 
0*5 grm. of cupric sulphate per litre by alcoholic ferment, whereby eupric sulphide 
is formed. J. F. Persoz found glacial acetic acid precipitates the pentahydrate, 
CUSO4.5H2O ; and L. de Bouquet found that alkali thiocarbonates give carbon 
disulphide. A. Gawalowsky showed that a white precipitate — said to he cuprons 
sulphate — ^is formed by the action of potassium permanganate on cupric sulphate 
soln. which results in the evolution of oxygen ; with nitric oxide, the white 
precipitate gives copper and cupric sulphate. 

Ordinary cupric sulphate is used as the starting-point in the preparation of many 
compounds of copper ; in dyeing ; in electroplating ; in making galvanic cells ; etc. 
It is also used as an antiseptic, and in making preparations fox protecting plants 
£rom fungoid and other diseases. 
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§ 26 . Cupric Ammino-Sulphates. Double Cupric Sulphates 

G. Gore,i and E. C. Franklin and C. A. Ejraus found anhydrous cupric sulphate 
to be insoluble in liquid ammonia. According to W. R. HodgMnson and C. C. Trench, 
both anhydrous and hydrated cupric sulphates absorb much ammonia gas. H. Rose 
found 53*97 per cent, to be absorbed by the anhydrous salt, forming a blue powder. 
According to A. Bouzat, the reaction is at first very vigorous and the white salt 
becomes blue ; later, the absorption is slow, and the reaction continues for 16 hrs. 
if the cupric sulphate contains a perceptible quantity of iron. The product is taken 
to be anhydrous cupric pentammino-sulphate, Cu(]SnB[3)5S04 ; which, according to 
A, Bouzat, is best prepared by allowing ammonia gas, thoroughly dried by fused 
potassium hydroxide, to act on cold dry cupric sulphate. According to D. I. Men- 
deleefi, the compound gives ofi no ammonia when confined over sulphuric acid, 
but, according to D. W. Horn, it slowly loses ammonia on standing ; for example, 
a specimen lost 0*12 mol in 6*5 hrs. and 1*42 mol in 2064 hrs. In moist air, water 
replaces the ammonia molecule by molecule, forming, according to D.^I. Mendeleefi, 
Cu(]SrH3)4B04.H2O, and then Cu(NH3)2S04.3H20 ; and, according to A. Bouzat, and 
F. Epbxaim, it is stable up to 99% but when heated between 99"^ and 141°, it forms 
anhydrous cupric tetrammino-siilphate, Cu(h3H3)4S04. P. Latschinofi found that 
all the ammonia is expelled at 360% but about one-fouxth of a mol is retained at 
320°. The product melts below 200°, turns black, and as the temp, rises, it appears 
to boil, and near 400° begins to decompose, leaving almost pure metallic copper. 
According to H. Rose and A. Bouzat, the product is soluble in water, forming an 
ultramarine blue soln. which deposits a basic salt when diluted. 

A, Bouzat found that anhydrous cupric tetrammino^sulpliate, Ca(NH3)4SQ4, 
indicated above, k obtained by passing ammonia gas over anhy droids cupric sidphate 
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between 90'' and 150^, and D. W. Horn made it by keeping the pentammino-sidpJiate 
in a desiccator over sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1‘84. The bluish- violet powder is stated 
by A. Bouzat to dissociate into cupric diammino-sulphate, Cu(NH3)2S04, and 
ammonia when heated over 150°. It is soluble in a httle water, but more water 
precipitates a basic salt. F. Ephraim found it to be stable up to 141 ‘5°. Both 
compounds are insoluble in liquid ammonia. 

Cupric sulphate dissolves in an excess of aq. ammonia, forming a deep blue 
liquid, called eau celeste, which has been the subject of many investigations. The 
general results show, as C. Immerwahr found, the simple Cu'* cations are to a large 
extent replaced by more complex ones ; and that a complex cupric ammino-sulphate 
is formed, containing not more than four molecules of ammonia to one of copper. 
A. Reychler showed that the addition of this proportion of ammonia to a soln. of 
cupric sulphate made very httle diSerence to the lowering of the f.p. of the soln., 
presumably because the complex Cu(HH3)4S04 acts as a molecule like CUSO4. 
D. P. Konowalofi found that for each mol of cupric sulphate in dil. soln., from 
3’4 to 4*04 mols of ammonia were absorbed according to the cone. W. Gaus in- 
vestigated the lowering of the vap. press of ammoniacal soln. produced by the 
addition of cupric sulphate, and, assuming that ammonia soln. follow Henry’s rule, 
the vap. press, of a normal soln. of ammonia is 13*45 mm., the ratio of the ammonia 
to the copper is given by the equation : 

powering of press * _ Number of molecules NHj in complex. 

When 0*0491 and 0*0982 mol of copper, [Cu], are present in a litre of soln. the vap. 
press, was lowered 2*49 and 5*02 mm. respectively. Hence, although the cone, of 
copper are widely different, the two determinations give 3*77 and 3*80 mols of NH3 
in the complex. W. Gaus’ results were to a certain extent confirmed by J. Locke and 
J. Forssail. The distribution ratio of ammoniacal soln. containing varying quanti- 
ties of copper and ammonia between water and chloroform, was compared by 
H. M. Dawson and J. McCrae with the distribution ratio for ammonia alone. 
Selecting the extreme determinations from their list. 


HolsCa 

Cu : total ITHa 

Cu ; Combined NBj 

0-05 

1:5 

1:3-U 

0-05 

1:10 

1 : 3-76 

0-025 

1 :6 

1 :316 

0-025 

1 : 16 

1 : 3-96 


The ratio gradually increases as the proportion of ammonia increases, and this is 
thought to mean that more than one complex is formed. The ratio of copper to 
combined ammonia, in soln. vdth 0*0235 and 0*0470 mol Cu per htre, was claimed 
by J. Locke and J. Forssail to be satisfactorily constant, and in agreement with the 
assumption that all the copper passes into the complex Cu(NH3)4S04, but H. M. Daw- 
son does not agree. The values of the ratio NH3 : Cu were smaller than 4, and this 
was attributed by J. Locke and J. Forssail to the lower solubility of ammonia in 
cupric sulphate soln. than in water. With soln. above 01175 mol per litre, there is 
evidence of the formation of a higher complex Cu(]SrH3)4S04 or Cu(NH3)6S04 with 
h^er cone, of ammonia. D. W. Horn, however, says that more, than 5 mols of 
NHg cannot be added to a mol of CUSO4 at press, not greater than one atm., and 
between —30° and 20°. , 

H. M, Dawson believes that J. Locke and J. Forssall’s conclusion is ill-founded. 
It was shown that the ratio of combined ammonia to the copper, for a given cone, 
of copper moreases with the quantity of ammonia present ; and with a fixed pro- 
portion of total anmoma to copper, the molecular ratio of combined ammonia to 
metal mcre^es mth the absolute cone. This indicates that dissociation phenomena 
are involved. The changes which occur when ammonia is gradually added to a 
soln, of cupric, sulphate can be i^bolized: CuS04-f-2NB[40H==::Cu(0H)2 
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+(ISrH 4 ) 2 S 04 , and Cu(OH) 2 ^-^^NH 3 ^Cu(NH 3 )„(OH) 2 ; as well as Cu(NH 3 ),XOH )2 
-j-(]Srn 4 ) 2 S 04 ^Cu(ISrH 3 ) 4 S 04 +( 7 i— 2 )NH 3 + 2 H 20 , where?! is less than 4 and probably 
equal to 2. An ammoniacal soln. of cupric sulphate represents a complex system 
in which copper is present in the form of three difierent ions : Cu(NH 3 ) 4 *% Cu(NH 3 )^**. 
and Cu**, in proportions dependent on the cone, of the soln., and the relative pro- 
portions of ammonia and copper salt. A. A. Blanchard studied the evidence from 
the viscosity data ; W. Bonsdorff and D. P. KonowalofE, the electrical conductivity- 
data ; W. Gaus, the vap. press, data ; A. Bouzat, the thermal data ; A. Reychler, 
the f.p. data ; and H. M. Dawson and J. McCrae, the partition coeff. 

A compound of ammonia and cupric sulphate was prepared by, J. A. Stisser ^ 
in 1693, and from an analysis by J. J. Berzelius, it was probably monohydrated 
cupric tetrammino-sulphate, Cu(NH 3 ) 4 S 04 .H 20 . A. Bouzat’s opinion is that the 
formula should be Cu{lSrH 3 ) 4 S 04 .lTVH 20 , but D. W. Horn and E. E. Taylor have 
shown that A. Bouzat is -probably wrong and J. J. Berzelius right. The last-named 
recommended treating an aq. soln. of cupric sulphate with an excess of ammonia 
water and adding alcohol to the purple soln. If the alcohol be carefully poured on 
the purple soln., crystals of the salt separate at the surface of contact of the two 
liquids ; while if the alcohol be added slowly and mixed with the purple soln. the 
salt separates in pulverulent crj^stals. The salt so prepared is very unstable, and 
only small quantities can be dried between filter -paper or on porous tiles without 
considerable decomposition — evidenced by the smell of ammonia. A. Bouzat 
cooled a hot cone. soln. of the salt, and quicMy dried the crystals between filter -paper. 
A. Mallaert prepared the salt by the action of ammonia gas on the powdered solid 
pentahydrate, and D. W. Horn and E. B. Taylor found that the product is a mixture 
containing basic salts or cupric oxide. G. Amdre prepared the salt by passing 
ammonia gas into a soln. of cupric sulphate. Bine crystals of the required salt are 
precipitated as the cone, of the ammonia in the soln. increases. D. W. Horn and 
E. E.* Taylor, and H. M. Dawson recommend this process. The crystals are dried 
over lime. The product 4 CuO. 5 SO 4 . 1 63S1 H 3 , obtained by S. U. Pickering by adding 
aq, ammonia to an almost sat. soln. of cupric sulphate until the precipitate first 
formed had almost redissolved, and allowing the soln. to stand for some time. 
This is probably the tetrammino-salt contaminated with cupric and ammonium 
sulphates. 

Monohydrated cupric tetrammino-sulphate forms dark ultrarnarine biue^ pris- 
matic or needle-like crystals, which are rhombic bipyramids possessing, according to 
J, C. G, de Marignac, and A, Johnsen, the axial ratios a ih i c—0‘5903 : 1 : 0*8S93. 
A. Johnsen found the sp. gr. to be IBl. According to D. W. Horn and E, E. Taylor, 
the dry salt has no smell, and it is stable when kept over lime in a closed vessel ; 
but not so in vacuo, or when kept over sulphuric acid, phosphorus pentoxide, or 
calcium chloride. It loses ammonia in moist air, and forms a green powder, which, 
according to O. B. Hiilin, is a mixture of ammonium sulphate and basic cupric 
sulphate CuS 04 . 3 Cu 0 . H. M. Dawson and J. McCrae found, the compound is not 
much afiected by temp, up to 30°. L. Sabbatani said that between 100 and 125° 
the compound loses aU its water and half its ammonia. According to R. Kane, 
when heated to a temp, not exceeding 149°, it forms an apple-green powder which, 
when analyzed, led him to say : By the first action of heat all the water and half 
the ammonia is driven ofi, and the green residue consists of copper sulphate imited 
with one equivalent of ammonia. ... I have tried to separate the water, without 
loss of ammonia by the most careful majaagement of the flame, but could not. 
He added that when the temp, is raised to 205° half the remaining ammonia is 
expelled, and at 260° all the ammonia is given ofi, leaving anhydrous cupric sulphate. 
If the powder be suddenly heated, J. J. 'Berzelius said that ammonium sulphite, 
and R. Kane that ammonitmi sulphate is given off, leaving a residue of cuprous 
oxide and cupric sulphate. In opposition to R. Kane, and L, Sabbatani, 
D. W. Horn and E, E. Taylor found that when monohydrated cupric tetrammino- 
sulphate is heated in dry air at 100°, 125°, 149°, 203 , and 260°, no defimte 
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compound, but rather a mixed product is obtained, a result which is character- 
istic of salts containing copper sulphate combined with water, for such salts cannot 
change without secondary reactions between the water and copper sulphate. In 
illustration, they found it impossible to prepare pure monohydrated or anhydrous 
cupric sulphate by heating the pentahydrate in air ; and the mixed product 
obtained with monohydrated cupric tetrammino-sulphate at 260 ° is brown, and 
not, as R. Kane stated, anhydrous cupric sulphate. If mono- or di-ammino- 
sulphate is formed at ail it is" mixed with other products. E. Rosenbohm found 
the magnetic susceptibility of the ammino-sulphate to be +^*71 XlO“® vol. units, 
and -pl^SX 10”^ mass units. 

The solubility of monohydrated cupric tetramnoino-sulphate, according to D. W. 
Horn and E. E. Taylor, is 18*05 grms. of salt per 100 grms. of solvent between 
21 ° and 22 °. The salt is decomposed by water with the partial separation of 
ammonia. This decomposition is probably an hydrolysis, and proceeds as far as 
the formation and precipitation of basic salts. These changes occur even with 
an excess of ammonia, and extend over a long period of time. They are hastened 
by the removal of ammonia, and by great dOution. The salt gives a clear soln. 
when water is poured gradually upon it, but if the addition of water is continued, 
a permanent precipitate is formed at about 0*05 to 0 * 04 :-molar cone. When 
a soln. of the salt is dropped into water, a permanent precipitate is formed at 
once. A j^molar soln., after standing a couple of days in a tightly closed vessel, 
begins to deposit a crystalline blue solid ; this continues for weeks.” According to 

G. Andre, if the salt is heated with ten times its weight of water for 6 hrs. at 200 ° in 
a sealed tube, small crystals of cupric oxide collect on the walls of the tube ; similar 
cr}^stals are formed in small quantities when a soln. of cupric sulphate in aq. 
ammonia is evaporated in air. A ^iV-soln. of Cu(NH3)4S04.H20 behaves differently 
from a soln. of the same cone, made by adding the calculated quantity of ammonia 
to a i^A'-soln. of copper sulphate. H. M. Dawson found no evidence of this and 

D. W. Horn added that a soln., made by adding ammonia to copper sulphate 
soln., which has a cone. with respect to copper. sulphate and O'iN- with respect 
to ammonia, may be left in a stoppered bottle for a year without visible change. 

H, however, a soln. of the salt CuSO4.4NH3.H2O of cone. with respect to copper, 
is kept under the same conditions, a blue, crystalline substance is gradually deposited, 
although the dry salt is very stable. This change begins directly the salt is dissolved 
and continues for some time, crystals becoming visible in about thirty -two hours. 
The crystalline substance has the composition 4Cu0.S03.2fNH3.4r|H20. On 
adding alcohol to the clear soln, from which the basic salt had separated, a compound 
was obtained in lilac-blue needles which had the composition of ordinary cupram- 
monium sulphate, CuSO4.4NH3.H2O. The changes occurring are expressed by the 
equations : 36(CuS04.4NH3.H20) -f H20==:12 Cu 0.3S03.8N:E[3.13H20 -f- 24(CuS04. 
4NH4.H2O) (precipitated by alcohol) +9(NH4)2S04+22NH3, These results show 
that the behaviour of a freshly prepared ^^.Y-sohi. of cuprammonium sulphate 
differs from that of a soln. of the same strength prepared firom copper sulphate and 
ammonia. 

V. Schwarsenbach s says that an explosion occurs when alcohol is poured over an 
intimate mixture of a mol of the salt with seven grain-atoms of iodine. When 
alcohol is added to a hot soln. of the tetiammino-salt, the precipitate is not a diam- 
mino-compound, hut rather is the product a mixture of ammonium sulphate, etc. 

E. Sommerfeldt, and A. Johnsen have §lso studied this reaction. According to 
G. Andre, the salt is insoluble in cone. aq. ammonia, but it becomes more and more 
soluble as the cone, of the ammonia decreases. A. Bousat found that when am- 
monia is passed into soln. of the salt cooled to — 15 °, higher compounds are not 
formed, while H. M. Dawson and J. McCrae say that more ammonia is taken up by 
the salt, at low than at high temp. P. Latschinoff stated that in an atm. of dry 
ammonia, the molecule of water in Cu(NH 3)4S04.H20 is replaced by a molecule of 
ammonia ; D. W. Horn and E, E. Taylor say that the salt takes up ammonia when 
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confined over sticks of potassium hydroxide and a little ammonia water in a desic- 
cator. The ammonia displaced part of the water, but “ the reaction is not a clean 
one, resulting in the formation of Cu(NH3)5S04, but one giving rise to mixed products 
containing basic salts or cupric oxide.” 

According to A. Destrem, zinc precipitates copper from the aq. soln. of the salt ; 
and, according to N. W. Fischer, cadmium and lead precipitate copper slowly and 
imperfectly ; arsenic forms copper arsenite ; while antimony, bismuth, tin, and 
iron have no action. H. Schifi could not make double salts with the ammino-salts 
of copper. 

T. Klobb^ prepared ammonium trisulphato-euprate, or ammonium dicupric 
sulphate, (]srH4)2S04.2CuS04, by melting pentahydrated cupric sulphate with 
three times its weight of ammonium sulphate at about 300°. It forms pale 
green transparent prismatic crystals of sp. gr. 2 ‘85; is soluble in water; almost 
insoluble in alcohol at 90°, but slowly colours the latter solvent blue. The crystals 
soon become blue and opaque on exposure to air and about 42 per cent, of water is 
absorbed. Dissociation commences at ordinary temp, in vacuo, for the salt loses 
Y^th of its weight in 24 hrs. The salt shows signs of melting at about 200° ; and 
at 350°, it decomposes, leaving a residue of cupric sulphate. D. M. Torrance and 
N. Knight found evidence of the dissociation of the complex into its component 
salts, when the difiusion of aq. soln. is measured. 

Cupric sulphate unites with the sulphates of potassium, rubidium, caesium, or 
with ammonium, forming a group of double salts, CuSO4.E2SO4.6H2O, which form 
pale blue monoclinic prisms. The 
double sodium salt is not isomorphous 
with its series. F. A. H. Schreine- 
makers studied the ternary system, 

CUSO4— (NH4)2S04— HgO, at 30°, and 
his results are indicated in Fig. 36. 

With the regular conventions, the curve 
BC represents the solubility with the 
soM phase CUSO4.5H2O ; CE, with the 
solid phase CuS04.(NH4)2S04. 61120 ; 
and EF, with the sohd phase {hlH4)2S04. 

There are no other double salts stable 
in the soln. at this temp. J. J. Ber- 
zelius, E. Barchet, etc., prepared ammo- 
nium disulphato-cuprate or ammonium 30. — Equilibrium Curves in the Ternary 

cupric sulphate, System, CuSO* — (NH4)2SOi — ^HgO, at 30®. 
by crystallization from sola, of equi- ^ . . . 

molecular parts of the component salts ; A. Vogel obtained it from a mixed soln. of 
ammonium chloride and cupric sulphate ; and A. Bouzat, from the ^soln. obtained by 
treating cupric tetraniniino-sulphate with sulphuric acid. The pale blue monoclinic 
prisms were found by W. H. Miller to have the axial ratios aihi c=0*7433 : 1 ; 0 4838, 
and j8=106° 6'. According to E. Mitscherlich, the crystals are isomorphous with 
the corresponding magnesium salt, and with many other salts with the alkali and 
heavy metals in place of ammonium. H. Eopp’s value for the sp. gr. is 1 757 i 
J. P. Joule and L. Playfair’s, 1*894 at 3*9° ; and H. Schifit’s, 1*931, According to 
H. Schroder, the anhydrous salt has a sp. gr. 2*3^, W. Beetz found the heat 
conductivity of aq. soln, sp. gr. 1*086 to be about 1*6 times that of water. P. A. Favre 
found the heat of soln. o! an eq. of the salt at 8*1° in 71 eq, of water to be 5203 cals. ; 
in 77 eq., 5441 cals. ; and in 464 eq., 5622 cals. P. A. Favre and C. A. Yalson found 
the heat of soln. of the single salt to be 2191 cals. A. Bouzat gives 9*85 Cals, for . 
the heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt at 14°, ^ i 

According to A. Vogel, the crystals-offloresce in'diy air ; accor ding to H. Ehemeck, 
and A. Bouzat, they lose about 27*5 per cent, of water at 120° or 130 , and become 
white. At a higher temp, the crystals become green and melt, giving pfi water and 
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Solid phases 

f Na«SO 4 . 10 HoO . . * , 


« 

Per eent. HoSO^ 
9*54 

Per cent. CtiSO^ 
none 

12 “ < 

Nai;S 04 . lOHoO -f CUSO 4 . 5 H 0 O 



. 10-44 

14-65 


CUSO 4 . 5 H 2 O . . ‘ . 



. none 

16*16 


'Na 2 SO 4 . 10 H 2 O .... 



. 21-90 

none 

25“ 1 

1 Na 2 S 04 . 10 H, 0 +lTa,Cii(S 04 ),. 2 H„ 0 . 



. 21-20 

6-28 

1 CuS04.5Hs0+Na2Cu(S04)..2H,0" . 



. 10-96 

16-85 


: CUSO 4 . 6 H 2 O . . . ■ 



. none 

lS-47 


H. W. Foote has also investigated the quaternary system, Na2S04 — CuSO^ 
— H2SO4 — H2O, at 12° and at 25°, hut found no other double salts than those here 
indicated. A. Massink studied the ternary system, Na2S04 — CUSO4 — H2O, at 20° 
and 35°, and found the region of stability of the double salt, S'a20u(S04)2.2H20. 


Table XI, — ^IVIutual Solubility of Sodium and Cuprio Sulphates. 


CUSO4 SHaO-f 
Na2SO4.10H2O 

11 ( 304 ) 2.21120 

Double salt-|-CiiS 04 . 5 H 20 

Double salt 4 - 
]Sra 2 S 04 .lOH 30 


CUSO4 

NagSO., 


CUSO4 

Na2S04 


CUSO 4 

Na 2 S 04 


CUSO 4 

J^Qi^SO^ 

0 ° 

13-40 

i 

6-23 

11*7° 

14-34 

13*34 

17.70 

14*99 

13*48 

18° 

13*53 

13*84 

10 

14-90 

9*46 

23-0 

14*36 

12*76 

23*0 

16*41 

11*35 

25 

6-28 

21*20 

15 

15-18 

11*64 

40-15 

13*73 

12*26 

40*16 

20*56 

8*0 

37-2 

1*49 

31*96 


The salt forms pale turquoise-blue crystals in octahedral prisms, or needles. 
They belong to the monoclinic system, and, according to L. Darapsky, and C. Palache 
and C. H. Warren, the axial ratios are a :h : c=0*4463 : 1 : 0*4353, and ^8=107° 19'. 
L. Darapsky gives 3 for the hardness and 2*061 (4°) for the sp. gr. of the mineral, 
J. Koppel found that the salt loses no water at 100°, but after some hours at 160°, 
it becomes green and anhydrous. The anhydride again takes up water with the 
development of much heat. The salt melts below a red heat without decomposition, 
forming a dark green liquid ; it loses sulphur trioxide at a red heat* C. Palache 
and 0, H. Warren found hrohnkite loses most of its water at 150°, and the rest at 
350°. T. Graham found the salt deliquesces slowly in air, and is decomposed into 
its component salts by water, P. Rohland gives 21° for the transition point : 
CuSO4,5H2O-f-Na2SO4.i0H2O^]Sra2Cu(SO4)2.2H2O+13H2O ; and J, Koppel gives 
16*7°, and he adds that 17*7° is the lowest temp, at which the pure double salt is 
stable in contact with the soln, C. Palache and C. H. Warren considered the 
emerald-green monoclinic pyramidal crystals of Ttairoclialcite to be a basic sodium 
Jiydroxy-sulphoto-cu^rate, Na2S04.Cu{0H)2.3CuS04.3H20. This mineral has the 
axial ratios a:h i c=l*423 : 1 : 1*214, and j5=118° 42*5' ; the hardness is 4*5, and 
the sp. gr. 2*33. It loses water slowly at 150°, and between 350° and 520° it decom- 
poses, giving off sulphur trioxide. It is sparingly soluble in water, easily soluble 
in acids. , 

T. Graham 8 found potassium disulpliato-cuprate, K2SO4.CuSO4.6H2O, to be 
formed by crystallization from a soln. of cupric sulphate and potassium stdphate or 
hydrosulphate in equimolecular proportions. R. Bottger, and J. I. Pierre also 
obtained this salt by crystallization from a soln. of cupric oxide or carbonate in an 
aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide. A. E. H. Tutton obtained the best crystals by the 
slow evaporation of soln. containing the two constituent sulphates in equi-moiecular 
proportions. J. E. Trevor added a crystal of one component to a sat. soln. of the 
double salt, and the latter separated out until the soln. was in equOibrixim. 
J. I. Pierre believed the salt was a heptahydrate, not a hexahydrate. D. M. Torrance 
and Knight found evidence of the dissociation of the complex salt in aq, soln. 
into its component salts, when the diffusion coeff . was measured. Crystals of hexa- 
hy^ated rubidium di^plmto-cuprate, Rb2Cu(S04)2.6H20, are obtained in a 
sunilar manner and more readily than is the case with the potassium salt. The 
crystals of hexahydrated caesium disulphato^uprate^ Gs2Cu(S04)2.6H20, were even 
voiu in. s 
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more readily obtained than the rubidium salt. G. Briigelmann obtained the 
potassium salt by crystallization from mixed cold sat. soln. of potassium dichromate 
and cupric sulphate, A. Scacchi found hexahydrated potassium disulphato-cuprate 
in the lava of Vesuvius, and he called it cyanochroite. 

According to A, E. H, Tutton, the light greenish-blue crystals of all three salts are 
isomorphous and crystallize in the monoclinic system ; the habit of the potassium 
salt is more or less tabular, that of the rubidium salt is tabular or prismatic ; 
and that of the caesium salt is more or less pyramidal. The axial ratios of the potas- 
sium salt ave a :h ; c=0*7490 : 1 : 0-5088, with ^=75° 32' ; those of the rubidium 
salt, a:h: c=0-7490 : 1 : 0*5029, with j8=74° 42' ; and those of the crnsiim salt, 

a. ;6 :c==0*7429 :1 :0*4946, with j8=73° 50'. According to E. ffitscherlich, the 
crystals are also isomorphous with those of the corresponding a mm onium 
magnesium salt, (NH4)2S04.MgS04.6H20. The reported values of the sp. gr. of 
the potassium salt — hy H. Kopp, H. Schiff, P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson, 
J. P. Joule and L. Playfair, and H. Schroder— vary from 2*137 to 2*224. 
A. E. H. Tutton's value" 2*2239 (2074®) is probably the best representative 
value. F. L. PerroFs value for the sp. gr. of the rubidium salt is 2*58 (15°), 
A. E. H. Tutton’s value 2*5699 (20®/4°) ; and the latter gives 2*8540 (20°/4°) for 
the cesium salt. A. E. H. Tutton’s values for the mol. volume of potassium 
disulphato-cuprate is 199*4 ,* of the rubidium salt, 207*9 ; and of the cmsium salt, 
219*3. According to T. Graham, the potassium salt loses nearly half its water 
of crystallization when heated to 100° in air ; at a higher temp., T. Graham, 
E. Bottger, and J. I. Pierre found the anhydrous salt as a pale green almost 
colourless powder, which was observed by F. C. Vogel to lose some acid when 
melted. S. U. Pickering says : 

- When heated at 100°, this hydrated salt parted quickly with the whole of its water 
leaving the anhydrous salt in the form of a blue powder as dark in colour as the hydrated 
substance itself ; when, however, this blue salt was heated to a temp, of 150°--200°, it was 
found to lose its colour and become white, or very nearly white ; this white modification 
in its turn underwent a change when the temp, was further raised to about 300° or 400°, 
and became again blue or bluish-green. This third modification remained apparently 
unchanged by any additional increment of temp, till the m.p. of the salt was reached at a 
low red heat. The molten salt forms an opaque green liquid, which solidifies to form a 
glassy mass ; as soon, however, as the temp, f^s sufficiently low, this glass crumbles into 
an opaque blue powder resembling in every respect the blue modification obtained at 400°. 

S, U. Pickering adds that at 18 '25°, the heat of the formation of the a-salt 
is K2S04-f-CuS04=a K2Cu(S04)2 — 571 cals, (endothermal) ; similarly for the 
j8-salt, 2649 cals, (exothermal) ; and for the y-salt, 731 cals, (exothermal). The 
heat of transformation of the a- to the jS-salt is 3220 cals, (exothermal), and of the 
jS- to the y-salt, —1918 cals, (endothermal). According to P. A. Favre, the sp. gr. 
of the anhydrous salt is 2*784 (20*5°), and, according to H. Schroder, the salt which 
has been melted, solidified, and ground, has a sp. gr. 2*754 to 2*789. The anhydrous 
salt in moist air becomes blue. 

The three alkali copper sulphates are readily soluble in water. F. S. Locke gives 
. for the solubility of the potassium salt in a litre of water at 25°, 116*9 grms. or 0*354 
mol, of the anhydrous salt ; the corresponding numbers for the rubidium salt are 
102*8 grms. or 0*241 mol, ; and for the csesium salt, 460*0 grms. or 0*882 mol. 
P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson give 1*0713 (20*2°) for the sp, gr. of a normal soln. of the 
potassium salt ; and the contraction in the joint vol. of the solvent and the anhy- 
drous salt 18*5 c.c. per litre ; and of the hydrated salt, 6*1 c.c. F. M. Raoult gives 
fox the moL lowering of the f.p. of the soln., ±68. T. Grfflths gives 102*8° for the 

b. p. of a 40 per cent, soln. According to J. Thomsen, the heat of formation, CUSO4 
+K:2SO4 =CuK 2(SO4)2+20 Cals.; and CuS 04+E:2S04+6H20 =CuK 2(S04)2.6H20 
-f*22*99 Cals. S. U. Pickering gives 9709 cals, for the heat of soln. of a mol of the 
a-salt at 18*25° in 800 mols of water ; 6489 cals, for the j8-salt ; and 8407 cals, for 
the y-salt. The respeotive mol. sp. hts. of the a-, j8-, and y-soln. are 66*025, 51*240, 
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and 58*735. The heat of soln. of the hexahydrated salt at 18® is — 13738 cals., and 
for the anhydrous salt, 9709 cals. P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson obtained rather 
lower values. S. U. Pickering found the heat of hydration for each mol of water 
to be 2330 cals., and J. Thomsen gives for the heat of soln. of K2Cu(S04)2 with 

7^H20 j 

w . . 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cals. . 4-9396 4-4102 +1210- —4295 —7197 — 104G0 —13570 

Diff. . 5294 5312 3085 2902 3263 3110 


so that if the results be plotted there is a break for n=2, corresponding with a 
possible dihydrated salt, K2^^(^04)2*2Il20. 

A. E. H. Tutton’s mean values for the indices of refraction of the potassium, 
rubidium, and caesium salts for the different rays are : 


K 

Rb 

Cs 


Zi-line 
1 *4834 
1*4878 
1*5032 


C-line 

1*4838 

1*4882 

1*5036 


1*4864 

1*4906 

1*5061 


TZ-line 

1*4889 

1*4933 

1*5089 


1*4922 

1*4966 

1*5123 


(7-line 

1*4975 

1*5013 

1*5174 


The mol. refractions of the hexahydrated potassium disulphato-cuprates are re- 
spectively 97*29, 102*54, and 111*80. The specific refractions and specific disper- 
sions, by Lorenz and Lorentz's formula, are : 



<7-ray. 

(7-ray. j 

Dispersion. 




y 

A 


y 

a 


y 

K 

Rb 

Cs 

0*1282 

0*1148 

0*1036 

0*1295 

0*1122 

0*1037 

0*1325 

0*1147 

0*1053 

0*1305 

0*1143 

0*1059 

0*1322 

0*1148 

0*1061 

0*1354 

0*1174 

0*1077 

0*0027 

0*0025 

0*0024 

00027 

0*0026 

0*0024 

0*0029 

0*0027 

0*0024 


According to E. Eieger, a part of the copper is present in the soln. as a complex 
salt, which, according to J. H. van der Waals, is dissociated into its component 
simple salts, and J. E. Trevor foimd that the potassium salt diffused more rapidly 
through a dialyzer than the cupric salt. E. Eieger found the specific electrical 
conductivity of aq. soln, at 18® to be 515x10“^ for 0*291 mol of the salt per litre ; 
and 378x10“^ for 0*191 mol of the salt per litre. J. Trotsch has also measured the 
conductivity of soln. of the potassium salt. The transport numbers of the potassium 
salt were measured by J. F. Daniel! and W. A. Miller, and E. Rieger. 

H, Schiff believed that he had made ammonium potassium disul^hatO'CU'praie^ 
K(NH4)S04 .CuS 046H20 ; and E. Sommerfeldt obtained a bluish-green product 
by adding ammonia to a mixed soln. of potassium and cupric sulphates, which 
is probably mixed crystals of potassium sulphate with cupric tetrammino-sulphate. 
According to T. Graham and C. Brunner, when the aq. soln. of potassium disulphato- 
cuprate is heated between 60® and 100®, a pale green cr^^'stalline triJiydrated 'potassium 
liydroxy-tetrasulphato-cuprate, K2S04.Cu(OH)2.3CuS04.3H20, separates out, and is 
not again dissolved. J, F. Persoz and F. Reindel say different basic cupric sulphates 
are formed when a soln. of potassium disulphato-cuprate is repeatedly boiled — ^the 
former says 3Cu0,S03.2H20 ; the latter, 7CuO.2SOs.7H2O. F. L. Perrot says that 
no basic salt is formed if the rubidium salt is boiled with water. 


^ W. R, Hodgkinson. and C. C. Trench, Ch^m* JSfetos, 66. 223, 1892 ; Gr- Gore, Proc. 

21. 210, 1873 ; E. C. Franklin and C. A Kraus, Amer, Chem. Joum., 20. 827, 1898 ; J. Locke 
and J. Foissalb 31. 268, 1904; I>. W. Horn, 38. 476, 1907; A Reychler, Bull, JSoc. CMm,^ 
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(3), 13. 387, 1895 ; B. P. Konowaloff, Joum. Buss, Phys. Chem. Soc,, 31. 910, 1899 ; H. M. Dawson 
and J. McCrae, Joum, Chem. Soo., 77. 1239, 1900 ; 79. 1072, 1901 ; H. M. Dawson, 89. 1668 
1906 ; W. Gaus, Zeit anorg. Chem., 25. 259, 1900 ; C. Immerwalir, %b., 24. 269, 1900 ; W. Bons- 
dorff, ib.i 41. 163, 1904 ; A. A. Blanchard, Journ. Amer. Chem. jSoc., 26. 1315, 1904 ; A. Bouzat 
Ann. Chim. Phys., (7), 29. 372, 1903 ; Conypt. Bend., 134. 1218, 1902 ; H. Baubigny, ib., I 04 ! 
1616, 1887 ; F. Forster and F. Blankenberg, Ber., 39. 4428, 1906 ; J. McDowall, Chem. News, 
89. 229, 1904 ; H. Rose, Pogg. Ann., 20. 150, 1830 ; D. W. Horn, Amer. Chem. Journ., 39. 194 
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§ 27, The Basic Cupric Sulphates 

SsvBral basic cupric sulphates have been reported. Various hydrated or 
anhydrous forms of products with the ratio CuO ; SO3 as 10 : 1, 5 : 1/4 : 1, 7:2, 
Sri, 11 r 4, 8:3, 5:2, 7:3, and 2:1 have been reported. The best defined of 
these are possibly the salts with CuO : SO3 as 2 : 1 ; 4 : 1 aq. ; 5 : 2 aq. ; and 
8 : 3 aq., although all are possibly mixtures or solid soln. of cupric oxide or hydroxide, 
cupric sulphate, and water. For example, in their study of the ternary system, 
CuO — SO3 H2O, M. Bell and W. C, Tabor digested ignited copper oxide or 
cupric hydroxide with sulphuric acid in order to find if basic sulphates are 
formed. ^ The line AB, Fig. 33, represents the composition of the residue in equili- 
brium with the soln. The lines joining corresponding points of soln. and residue 
fall between NA and JI^B ; they do not meet in a point within the triangle. The 
points M and N represent the two basic sulphates which have the best status in 
literature, namely 5CuO.2SO3.5H2O, and 4CuO.SO3.4H2O. This indicates that the 
solid phases consist of a series of solid soln. of cupric oxide, sulphur trioxide, and 
possibly water ; but there is nothing to show that definite basic compounds are 
formed. The soln. which exist in equilibrium with the solid soln. range from pure 
water to a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate. The composition of the soln. containing 
sulphuric acid, water, and copper sulphate, in equilibrium with the solid phase, 
is represented by BE, Fig. 33, which is plotted from the data indicated in Table VIII. 
The weakness of the evidence for the hypothesis, based largely on analysis, that 
the basic cupric sulphates are definite compounds, will be emphasized best by 
a review of their modes of preparation. K. Griessbach has also studied this 
subject. 

S. U. Pickering prepared a blue product of the composition cupric enneaoxy- 
sulphate, IOCUO.SO3, that is CuS04.9Cu0, by the action of 0*9iV-alkali on a dil. 
soln. of cupric sulphate. He says : When an alkali is added gradually to a weak 
soln. of copper sulphate, a point is reached when the liquid begins to show a slight 
alkaline reaction, but this reaction is temporary, and more alkali must be added 
before a permanent alkalinity is obtained. The gradual absorption of alkali after 
the first temporary alkalinity occurs extends over two or three days. The eq. of 
alkali required to produce the initial and permanent alkaline reaction, together 
with the eq, required to precipitate the copper completely, were found to be : 


BaO 

• 


Precipitation 

complete. 

Initial 

alkalinity. 

0*903 

Permanent 

alkalinity. 

0*903 

CaO 

. 


! 0*752 

0*870 

0*908 

Ka^O 

• 


. 0*766 

0*842 

0*901 


• 


. — 

0*808 

0*903 


. 


. {0-76) 

0*806 

0*893 


The precipitation of the metal is complete when the alkali reaches 0*75 eq,, an 
amount lowing that the basic sulphate then formed must have the formula 
4CUO.SO3. This sulphate is evidently converted into a more basic one by further 
addition of alkali, and permanent alkalinity is reached in aU five cases when the 
amount added amounts to 0*9 eq. This represents the formation of IOCUO.SO3. 
In only one instance, that of baryta, is the point of initial alkalinity identical with 
that of permanent alkalinity, an exception probably coimected with the insolubility 
of barium sulphate. With Hthia and potash, initial alkalinity occurs with 0*8 eq., 
but with soda and lime the values are higher. It seems most probable, however, 
that in all cases the point of initial alkalinity indicates the existence of a basic 
^phate intermediate between the first and final products, although in some cases 
it may be impossible to obtain this intermediate compound unmixed with a certain 
amount of the final product, and henpe the quantity of alkali absorbed is abnormally 
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large.” The basic copper sulphates have been in use since 1883 as a fungicide 
under the name Bordeaux mixtme or houillie bordelaise, S. U. Pickering adds : 

The discovery of its value was accidental. It had been the practice in the vineyards 
in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux to sprinkle those vines which were near a road with 
verdigris in order to give them the appearance of having been poisoned, and so to prevent 
depredations. A mixture of lime and copper sulphate was soon substituted for the verdigris, 
being cheaper, and, when the downy mildew of America {Peronospora viticola) made its 
appearance in Europe, it was noticed (1882) that those vines which had received the copper 
dressing were those which kept their leaves longest, and were least affected by the disease. 


Tbe so-caUed ‘‘normal” or “1‘6” mixture is made by adding ll parts of 
lime made into milk of lime to 1 *6 parts of crystallized cupric sulphate dissolved in 
iOO parts of water. Occasionally, stronger or weaker mixtures are used, and 
sometimes the proportion of lime is increased so as to equal that of the copper 
sulphate. For complete decomposition, the crystaUized sulphate requires one- 
fifth of its weight of pure lime ; consequently, the lime used in practice is in con- 
siderable excess of that required for complete decomposition even when an allowance 
is made for impurities. G. Tripodi, and L. Sostegni found Bordeaux mixture to 
be stable in air, and not afiected by- atm. carbon dioxide, but it is converted by 
aq. ammonia or ammonium nitrate into 4CUO.SO3 . — vide cupric calcium sulphate. 
R. Kane 1 prepared what he regarded as 8CUO.SO3.I2H2O by precipitating copper 
from a soln. of the sulphate, and stopping just short of the point where the liquid 
becomes alkaline. S. U. Pickering also prepared a similar apple-green substance by 
the action of 9 mols of Na20 in the form of sodium hydroxide on 10 mols of cupric 
sulphate. D. Smith failed to confirm the existence of R. Kane’s product, and he 
recorded the formation of pale blue cupric tetroxy sulphate, fiCuO.SOo.GHoO, or 
CuSO4.4CuO.6H2O, or CuS 04.4 Cu( 0H)2.2H20. S. U. Pickering obtained a similar 
precipitate by the action of alkah eq. to 0*8 mol of Na20 on 10 mols of cupric 
sulphate. The colour obtained has d&erent tints of blue, according as CaO, KoO, 
or Li20 is the alkali used. ’ 


Trioxysulphates with 2, 2§, 3, 3^, 5, and IGHgO as weU as the anhydrous 

salt have been reported. ^ S. U. Pickering precipitated a product, cupric trioxy- 
sulphate, 4CUO.SO3, that is CuS04.3Cu0, by the action of 134 c.c. of lime water on 
a soln. of a gram of crystallized cupric sulphate. He also used soln. containing 
0 75 eq. of BaO, CaO, Li20, Na20, or K2O in place of lime water. D. W. Horn 
and E. E. Taylor obtained it by the action of a soln. of sodium carbonate on one of 
cupric tetrammino-sulphate ; and A. Recoura, by the action of a cold or hot soln. of 
cupric sulphate on freshly precipitated cupric hydroxide. S. U. Pickering obtained 
a flocculent precipitate of, 4CuO.SO3.2H2O, by the action of a cold or hot 
som. of sodium acetate on cupric sulphate ; the precipitate is not changed by heating 
it m am 100 • Smith obtained 4CuO.SO3.3H2O by the action of just enough 
potassium hy^omde on a soln. of copper sulphate to ensure that no copper remains 
incomplete precipitation of cupric sulphate from a soln. of cupric 
septate by soto carbonate, and by heating 4CuO.SO3.5H2O, between 200° and 
j “ expelled ; C. Eouoher digested finely-powdered 

iCuO.bOg in cold ’^ter, and separated the basic salt from the soln. of cupric sulphate 
by filtaation. S. U. Pickering heated 4CuO.SO3.2NH3.5H2O to 100° for 20 hours ; 
L. babbatam boil^ cupnc tetrammino-sulpbate with water; and W. Hmnpe 
boiled a neuteal soln. of ouprio sulphate. It is not definitely settled whether the 
i^e^ IS 4CuO.SO3.3H2O or 7CuO.2SOs.5H2O. It crystallizes in 

f^SoSSoI. ^ ® hexol-oompound, 

W. Casselmann reported the formation of 4Cu0.S03.SiH20 when a dil. soln. 
of cupnc sulphate is boiled with acetate of potassium, sodium, ammonium, masne- 

or cadmium; 6CH3COONa-|-4CuSO4-f3H20 
formate, propionate, or valerate 
may be used instead of the acetate. He also made it by t£e action of sulphates of 
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calcium, strontium, silver, and those previously enumerated on cupric acetate. 
K. Kliiss prepared the same salt by the action of an aq. soln. of cupric sulphate, 
CUSO4.5H2O (24 grins, per litre), on a soln. of sodium acetate (16 grins, per litre). 
G. Andre described the product 4CUO.SO3.I6H2O, which he obtained by saturating 
a hot soln. of ammonium sulphate with cupric oxide, and pouring the liquid 
into water. 

J. L. Proust (1800), and F. Field (1862) made a bright green powder, 
4CuO.SO3.4H2O, by the incomplete precipitation of a soln. of cupric sulphate with 
potassium hydroxide. The product was washed with water. J. Kiihn recom- 
mended adding insufficient of the alkali to make the soln. react alkaline ; and 
S. U. Pickering used less than 1 J mols of potassium hydroxide to one of cupric 
sulphate in the cold. A. Yogel and C. Reischauer recommended the use of aqua 
ammonia, and add that if too much is employed, some cupric hydroxide is formed 
which later causes the precipitate to blacken. S. U. Pickering also digested the 
precipitate obtained by adding an excess of potassium hydroxide to a soln. of 
cupric sulphate for some hours in the cold with a 10 per cent. soln. of cupric 
sulphate ; and J. L. Proust digested cupric hydroxide dried at 100® under similar 
conditions — cupric oxide does not react in this way. P. Sabatier made prismatic 
crystals of this product by digesting copper oxide, or h3'droxide, or 4CUO.H2O, or 
Cu(OH) 2.3 CuO, with a cone, soln. of cupric sulphate. E. C. Sullivan obtained a 
precipitate analogous to langite or hrochantite by the action of natural potassium, 
sodium, or magnesium silicate on a soln. of cupric sulphate. A. MaOhe digested 
cupric sulphate with nickel oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate. R. Kane obtained 
the same product by washing with water the green powder obtained by heating 
cupric ammino-sulphate. S. U. Pickering boils the dark blue precipitate obtained 
by adding water to an ammoniacal soln. of cupric sulphate with a cone. soln. of 
cupric sulphate for 10 minutes ; but if the soln. is cold, the product has the com- 
position 6CuO.2SO3.5H2O. A. Vogel and C. Reischauer say that the product 
obtained by digesting metallic copper with ammonium sulphate soln. in air is 
4CuO.SO3.4H2O contaminated with cupric hydroxide. J. Tiittschefi boiled cupric 
oxide with a soln. of ammonium sulphate ; and evaporated nearly to dryness ; 
and washed with water. The apple-green product was dried at 110°. 

According to A. H. Church, P. Berthier, F. Pisani, A. Fouilon, F. A. Genth, 
and C. F. Rammelsberg, this hydrated basic sulphate corresponds with the mineral 
langite, 4CuO.SO3.4H2O, or CuSO4.3CuO.4H2O, or CuS04.3Cu(0H)2.H20, or 
Cu4(0H)eS04.H20. According to N. S. Maskelyne, the blue or greenish-blue mineral 
crystallizes in the rhombic system, and has the axial ratios a \ h: c=0*5347 : 1 : 0*6346, 
hardness 2*5, and sp. gr. 3*48 to 3*50. G. Tschermak applies the term deviUine to 
a mineral which is probably a mixture containing langite. According to J. Kiihn, 
and J. Tiittschefi, the artificial product does not lose water between 150° and 
180°, but when heated for a long time at 180°, it loses 1*22 per cent., and with 
a stronger heat, both water and sulphur trioxide are given off. S. tJ. Pickering 
said that 100 c.c. of cold water dissolve 0*0017 grm. of the salt, and that it is not 
blackened when heated for a long time with water ; while J. Tiittscheff, and 
P. Sabatier say that it is insoluble and unchanged in cold water. A. Werner regards 
langite as a hexol-sulphate : 

Brochantite Langite 

When CuSO4.CuO.4H2O is treated with a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate, P. Sabatier 
found that the basic sulphate passes into green-coloured 5CuO.2SO3.5H2O, which 
loses cupric sulphate when treated with water, and forms langite. J. M. 1^11 and 
W. C. Tabor’s study of the ternary system, CuO — SOs — ^H20, lent no support to 
the hypothesis that any definite basic compoxmd is formed ; the reported products 
are members of a series of solid soln, ranging between 5CuO.2SO3.5H2O and 
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8CUO.SO35I2H2O. Three hydrates of ciijpric hejptoxydisul^hate^ CuO : 803=7 : 2, 
have been reported with respectively 5, 6, and 7H2O. According to J. L. Proust, 
cupric hydroxide or freshly-precipitated carbonate passes into the heptahydrated 
salt, 7CuO.2SO3.7H2O, or 2 CuS 04.5 Cil( 0H)2.2H20, or 2CuSO4.5CuO.7H2O, when 
digested with a soln. of cupric sulphate, and he also made it by the action of aq. 
potassium hydroxide or aq. ammonia on an excess of cupric sulphate. Similar 
methods were employed by D. Smith, J. J. Berzelius, M. le Blanc, L. Hiinefeld, 
T. Thomson, and C. Roucher. According to T. Graham, the precipitate carries 
down with it some potassium sulphate which cannot be removed by washing. 

E. Brunner used zinc oxide in place of potassium hydroxide, and found the prec^Ditate 
to be free from zinc. E. Reindel and E. Brunner treated the double salt, 
K2SO4.CUSO4, with hot water, or boiled cupric sulphate with potassium sulphate. 
G. Andre digested cupric tetrammino-sulphate with water and metallic copper 
untn the black mass became apple-green ; the decanted liquid was treated anew 
with metallic copper ; he also heated cupric oxide with a soln. of ammonium 
sulphate in a sealed tube at 200° ; and he mixed equal volumes of sat. soln. of 
cupric sulphate and tetrammino-sulphate, or else heated the mixture in a sealed 
tube at 150°. The product is a pale-green or bluish-green powder. F. Reindel, 
and T. Graham found that at 120°, the product loses only 1 or 2 per cent, of hygro- 
scopic moisture, nothing is lost at 200°, and 2 mols of water are lost at 250° ; when 
further heated, the salt is so changed that cupric sulphate can be extracted with 
boiling water, but, according to J. L. Proust, if the salt be left to stand for some 
time, the constituents recombine. The salt is not changed when washed with cold 
water, it dissolves in boiling water and in acids ; according to G. Andre, the salt is 
partially soluble in aq. ammonium sulphate ; J. Habermann obtained a bluish- 
green micro-crystalline powder of the hexahydrated salt, 7CuO.2SO3.6H2O, or 
2CuSO4.5CuO.6H2O, or 2 CuS 04.5 Cu( 0H)2.H20, by dropping a cone. soln. of 
ammonia or sodium carbonate, with constant agitation, into a cone, boiling soln. 
of cupric sulphate. The product is insoluble in cold or hot water ; it does not lose 
water at 100° in vacuo ; when heated to 190° it loses one per cent, of water without 
perceptible colour change ; between 280° and 290°, it supers a continuous loss of 
weight and changes its colour ; at 320° the colour changes to a dirty green ; and 
at a dark red heat it becomes black. The salt loses its water at a dark red heat, 
forming an anhydrous product, 7CUO.2SO3, or 2CuS04.5Cu0. A. C. Becquerel 
obtained crystals of the pentahydrated salt, 7CuO.28O3.5H2O, or 2CuS04.5Cu(0H)2, 
by allowing porous limestone to stand in a soln. of cupric sulphate ; S. Meunier 
used freshly precipitated cupric carbonate in place of limestone ; he also used 
pieces of galena, when the time occupied is 11 months; and L. Grimbert and M. Barre 
used spring water with calcium bicarbonate in soln. L. Bourgeois heated a soln. 
of urea in a sealed tube at 130° ; J. Habermann and R. Ehrenfeld added 50 c.c. of 
2fV’-sodium hydroxide to a soln. of 5 grms. of crystalline cupric sulphate in 200 c.c. 
of water, washed the product in cold water, alcohol, and ether, and dried the mass 
at 100° ; and S. Meumer allowed an ammoniacal soln. of cupric sulphate to stand 
for a long time exposed to the air, G. Rousseau and G. Tit6 found that with water 
and magnesium carbonate at 240° or 250° the product gives cupric oxide pseudo- 
morphic after bronchantite. 

This cornpound is supposed to he represented in nature by the mineral iTochantitB, 
This view is based on the analyses of P. Berthier, A. H. Chester, I, Domeyko, 

F. Field, G. Fnrchhammer, E. Ludwig, W. Lindgren and W. F. Hillebrand, 
F. von Kobell, N. S. Maskelyne, F. Pisani, F. Sandberger, G*. Tschermak, and 
R. Warington. It occurs in dark green or emerald-green prismatic crystals belong- 
ing to the rhombic system, and with the axial ratios a:h: c=0-7739 : 1 : 0*4871. 
The hardness ranges between 3*5 and 4*0 ; and the sp. gr. 3*78 to 3*90. Several 
other formulse have>een ascribed to this mineral, 4CuO.SOo.3HoO, vide supra ; 
7Cua2S08.6H30 ; 3CuO.SO3.2H2O, vide infra; SOuO.SOg.SHgO, vide infra. 

Five hydrated forms of cuprio dioxysUlphate, aCuO.SOg, or CUSO4.2OUO, have 
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been reported respectively with 1 2, 2^, 3, and 4H2O. According to A. Brezina, 
the composition of the mineral urvdigyite, or lierrengrundite, 3Cu0.S03.4:H20, 
corresponds with that of a basic cupric sulphate ; others like C. F. Rammels- 
berg, and B. von Schenck 2 believe it to be a cupric calcium sulphate, 
CaS04.3Cu(0H)2.CuS04.3H205 or CaSO4.4CuO.SO3.6H2O. J. J. Berzelius and 
F. Wibel prepared grass-green crystals corresponding with 3CuO.SO3.3H2O by 
treating cupric sulphate with not quite sufficient aumionia for complete precipi- 
tation, washing and drying the product, and then heating it in a retort. P. Wibel 
also heated in a sealed tube at 210"^ a soln. of cupric sulphate with finely divided 
silicates, anthophyllite, or hornblende, and he attributes this formula to the mineral 
brochantite. S. U. Pickering obtained a bluish-green product, SCuO.SOs.lJHoO, 
by boiling a neutral aq. soln. of cupric sulphate ; and C. Roucher by exposing the 
C"uS04.Cu0 to moist air. F. Reindel treated an excess of a boiling soln. of cupric 
sulphate with ammonia, and w^ell washed the product with water ; J. Habermann 
used sodium carbonate for the precipitation ; while L. Marchlewsky and J. Sachs 
heated on a water-bath a sat. soln. of cupric sulphate with an excess of dimethyl 
or diethyl-aniline, washed with cold water, alcohol, and ether, and dried the bluish- 
green mass in a desiccator. The product does not decompose below 270°, but 
does so above that temp. It is very soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

W. A. Shenstone, and S. U. Pickering prepared the dihydrated salt, 
3CuO.SO3.2H2O, that is, CuS04.2Cu( 0H)2, by heating cupric sulphate with water 
in a sealed tube at 200°, and washed the resulting solid with water ; Athanasescu 
added a little cupric oxide to the tube before sealing it up ; and C. L. BerthoUet, 
E. Brunner, D. Smith, and F. Reindel used zinc oxide. 0. Roucher heated 
2CUO.SO3 with boiling water ; F. Reindel precipitated an excess of a boiling soln. 
of cupric sulphate wdth sodium or ammonium carbonate, or basic magnesium 
carbonate ; W. Spring and M. Lucion treated cupric hydroxide with a soln. of 
magnesium or manganese sulphate ; and J. F. Persoz believed that the process 
employed by F. Reindel and E. Brunner furnished this salt, and not 
7CuO.2SO3.7H2O, as was supposed — ^he stated that this is confirmed by the work 
of C. Freese on basic cupric chromate. It has been suggested that the emerald- 
green mineral hrochantite has this composition, and F. W. Hil lebrand gave the 
name antlerite to a variety of this mineral from .^izona. According to H. A. Miers, 
the mineral stelznerUe occurs in bipyramids belonging to the rhombic system with 
axial ratios ail: o=0*4971 : 1 : 0*6881. A. Arzruni obtained similar numbers. 
The sp. gr. is 3*884 (4°). According to F. Reindel, the product is stable at 270°, 
and loses water slowly at 357°, and all the water is lost at 448°. Accor ding to 
W. Spring and M. Lucion, the product decomposes at 15° iu 600 to 648 hrs., at 
30° in 57 hrs., and at 45° in 29 to 33 hrs. It is insoluble in water, and soluble in 
dil. sulphuric acid. According to W. A. Shenstone, it redissolves in a few weeks 
in its own mother liquid. A. Steinmann, and V. Merz and W. y^^eith prepared 
bright green microscopic crystals of 3CiiS04.S03.1fH20 by heating a cold sat. 
soln. of cupric sulphate in a paraffin bath between 200° and 250°. The product 
decomposes readily, is insoluble in water, but very soluble in warm acids. 

According to F. Clowes and R. M. Caven,^ the basic sulphate which S. XT. Pickering 
formed by boiling a soln. of cupric sulphate, and thought to be 6CuO.2SO3.5H2O, 
has the composition cuprio hejgtoa^-t^rasul^JicEte, 4CuS04.7Cu(0H)2*H20, or 
llCuO.4SOs.8H2O. R. Schiitze rejported the formation of octahydrated cujpric 
trioxy-trisulpJiate, SCuO.SSOsjSHsO, in green needles by boiling a cone. soln. of 
cupric sulphate ; and L. Marchiewskjr and J. Sachs, the green decahydrated salt, 
8OUO.3SO3.IOH2O, by the action of an excess of quinoline on a sat. soln. of cupric 
sulphate. This salt decomposes at 200°. 'F. Wibel heated 7 grms. of wollestoiiite 
with 30 c.c. of cupric sulphate soln. (1*965 grms. copper) to 100° in a sealed 
tube, and obtained what he regarded as triliydrcd^ cujpric tTioxy-disulphate^ 
5Cu0-2S03.3B[20» 2CuS04.3Gu(OH) 2- P. Sabatier obtained green crystals of 

the pentahydrated salt, 5CuO.2SO3.5H2O, by the action of a cone, soln, of cupric 
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sulphate on 4:Cu0.S03.4H20 ; the latter is reformed by the action of cold water on 
5CuO.2SO3.5H2O. E. Weinschenk made 5CuO.2SO3.6H2O by the action of an excess 
of ammoniacal cupric sulphate on iron wire in a sealed tube at 150°. The composi- 
tion of the cr}'stals was determined by A. Weisbach. Green microscopic crystals 
of this product occur in nature as arnimite, and when mixed with calcium sulphate, 
the mineral is called herrengrundite — vide supra. A. fitard obtained a green crystal- 
line powder of cupric lieptoxy-trisulphate with the composition 7CUO.3SO3.I2H2O, 
or 2 CuS04.4Cu( 0H)2.8H20, by heating the preceding salt in a muffle between 55° 
and 105°. C. Roucher, and T. Klobb, prepared an amorphous orange-yellow powder 
of cupric oxysulpJiate, 2CUO.SO3, or CUSO4.CUO, by heating cupric sulphate to dull 
redness in a platinum crucible ; and K. Kliiss similarly treated basic cupric dithio- 
nate, CuS2OG.3CuO.4H2O. L. and P. Wohler and W. Pliiddemann heated cupric 
sulphate to 800° in a stream of sulphur dioxide. T. Thomson, and L. Gmelin made 
the same product by digesting cupric oxide with an aq. soln. of the sulphate ; and 
A. Recoura prepared CUSO4.CUO by the oxidation of dry cuprous sulphate at 200°. 
According to J. E. Strandmark, the salt was found by A. Scacchi in the ejecta of 
Vesuvius, as the mineral doleropliamte described by J. E. Strandmark, and G. Tscher- 
mak. It forms monoclinic prisms with the axial ratios a :h : c=l*323 : 1 ; 1*203. 
The orange-yellow or yellowish-brown powder is said to be isomorphous with 
cupric sulphate. It is not changed in dry air, but readily decomposes in moist air. 
L. and P. Wohler and W. Pliiddemann give for the vap. press. 92 mm. at 650° ; 
122 mm. at 685° ; 168 mm. at 725° ; 256 mm. at 763° ; and 454 mm. at 800°. The 
composition has been graphically symbolized : 
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§ 28. Copper Carbonates 

Normal cuprous or cupric carbonate bas not yet been isolated, altbough 

R. Wagner ^ says a carbonate probably exists in aq. soln. to the extent of one 
in 4000-5000 parts of aq. carbonic acid under a press, of several thousand atm. 
J. L. Gay Lussac also believed that the black mineral mysorine is the normal car- 
bonate, but this is now known to be a basic salt. P, Carles noted the formation 
of scales on copper exposed to the joint action of air and ammonia on copper. 
The scales were blue on the outer surface, reddish-yellow in contact with the 
metal, and malachite green in the interior. In time the blue becomes green, and 
finally all becomes reddish-yellow. The product is stable, and it dissolves in acids 
with efiervescence. It is assumed some cumtous carbonate is present. The soln. in 
hydrochloric acid gives a white precipitate when diluted with water. 

P. N. Raikow says that when freshly precipitated cuprous hydroxide, suspended in 
water, is treated with carbon dioxide, with the exclusion of air, a cuprous hydrocarbonate, 
Cu 3 H(C 08 ) 2 , is precipitated, and this is soon decomposed into cuprous hydroxide and 
carbon dioxide. The orange-yellow precipitate produced by adding sodium carbonate 
to a soln. of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid assumes a brick-red colour when washed 
with cold water and is stated by L. Gmelin to be hydrated cuprous oxide, free from carbon 
dioxide. 

According to F. Forster and F. Blankenberg, the colourless or blue soln. 
which has been used in gas analysis for the absorption of carbon monoxide, contains 
cuprous ammino-carhonate ; the soln. precipitates some copper when sulphuric 
acid is added. Double salts of the normal cuprous and cupric carbonates with 
ammonium or the other metal carbonates have been prepared. Basic cupric 
carbonates have been reported with CuO ; CO 2 • BE 2 ®. ^ ratios 10 ! 1 ; 6, 8 : 1 : 5, 
6:1:0, 3 : 1 : 2, 8 : 3 : 6, 5:2:6, 2:0:1, 2 : 1 : (1 or 2), 5:3:0, 8 : 5 : 7, and 
3:2:1. Several of these occur as minerals, and from the analyses on wMch the 
formulse are based there is nothing to indicate which are chemical individuals 
and which are solid soln. The mixture obtained by adding sodium carbonate to 
copper sulphate is used as a fungicide — the mixture is known as soda Pordcaux. 

S. U. Pickering says that the ordinary cupric carbonate of commerce approximates 
to 2 CuO.CO 2 .H 2 O, the formula for malachite with 71*94 per cent, of CuO, but 
H. B. Dunnicliff and S. Lai found that the average of thirteen samples from 
different Indian and European sources approximated more to azurite — ^the extremes 
were 66*16 to 78*60 per cent. CuO. 

On adding copper sulphate to a large excess of a soln. of sodium carbonate, 
no precipitate is formed until a considerable quantity of the copper salt has been 
added, since the small amount of precipitate formed at first dissolves on warming* 
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A briglit blue soln. results. When the soln. is boiled, a green granular precipitate 
is formed, wbile the soln. remains a bright blue. After prolonged ebullition, the 
precipitate is dense black. The green precipitate has a composition analogous 
with malachite ; the black precipitate is largely cupric oxide. 

Precipitates from soln, of copper salts and soluble carbonates are invariably 
basic, and the degree of basicity depends upon the conditions under which the 
precipitation is made. H. Kiihn thus obtained precipitates with the ratio CuO : CO2 
Wrymg from 6 ; 1 to 5 : 3. A bulky blue precipitate is thrown down when^ soln. 
of sodium carbonate and cupric sulphate are mixed, and some carbon dioxide is 
evolved. S. U. Pickering working with dil. soln. found that alkalinity is attained 
when 1*61 mols of sodium carbonate have been added for each mol of copper sul- 
phate. He also found that precipitation is practically complete when 1*6 mols 
of the carbonate have been added per mol of copper sulphate. He therefore 
infers that the reaction is a simple one and does not occur in two stages, as when 
an alkali hydroxide is added to copper sulphate, in which case the whole of the 
metal is first precipitated to form one basic sulphate, and this reacts with a further 
addition of alkali to form a more basic one before the liquid fiinally becomes alkaline. 
The precipitate was found to contain no traces of sulphate unless the copper was 
only partly precipitated, and then only in minute quantities ; its formula, therefore, 
is, presumably, hydrated 5Cu0.2C02, its formation being represented by the equa- 
tion : 5CuS04+3H20-f8]Sra2C03=5Cu0.2C02+5Na2S04+6]NraHC03. The precipi- 
tation is never absolutely complete, because the basic carbonate dissolves in the 
sodium hydrogen carbonate formed in the reaction ; but the quantity present when 
dealing with very dil. soln. is barely recognizable. Where more than 1*6 mols of 
sodium carbonate are added, the amount of copper dissolved becomes more con- 
siderable, and with stronger soln. the liquid becomes quite blue. Exposure to the 
air, by increasing the proportion of acid carbonate present, increases the amount 
of copper dissolved. 

M. Groger regards the bluish-green precipitate first obtained by mixing soln. of 
sodium carbonate and cupric sulphate as a colloidal copper carbonate associated 
with an indefinite amormt of water, and if eq. quantities of the two spin, are 
employed, the mol. ratio of CuO : CO2 is as 2 : 1 . The precipitate immediately 
begins to coagulate and to lose carbon dioxide. S. U. Pickering found that hydrated 
cupric trioxy-dicarbonate, 5Cu0.2C02.^^H20, or 2CuCO3.3CuO.wH2O, decomposes 
when in a moist condition, but it can be dried over sulphuric acid, when it contracts 
to a brittle blue mass ; it may likewise be heated to 100° without decomposition. 
It is then dark green and contains 5CuO.2CO2.3H2O, but regains its blue colour 
on closure to moist air. H. Struve gave 5CuO.2CO2.6H2O for the composition of 
the insoluble residue obtained by washing the double salt Ha2CO3.CuCO3.3H2O 
with water. When the blue precipitate is left in contact with a cold sat. soln. of 
sodium carbonate for some days or weeks, according to the temp., it loses carbon 
dioxide and forms cupric hydroxide ; on the other hand, if left in contact with a 
soln. of sodium hydrocarhonate, or its own mother liquid, it takes up carbon dioxide 
and forms green pulverulent malachite. If the precipitated 5CuO.2CO2.wH2O is 
washed on a filter with weU-boiled distilled water, or with a H-soln. of sodium 
carbonate, it loses no copper, but it does so if washed with aq. carbonic acid, or with 
a soln. of sodium hydrocarhonate, forming malachite. 

With cone. soln. of sodium carbonate and cupric sulphate, the precipitate soon 
blackens, and contains only traces of carbonate, and, according to E. Field, i£ 
boiling soln. be used, the precipitate has the composition of cufric jpentoa^ycarbonate, 
6CUO.CO2, or CuC03.5Cu 0, or, according to H. St. C. Deville, cupric heptoxycarhonate, 
8CuO.CO2.5H2O, or OuCO3.7CuO.5H2O. S. XJ. Pickering found that the products 
obtained by P, Field, and H. St. 0. Deville are stages- in the continuous decomposi- 
tion of the basic carbonate first precipitated, and that even more basic carbonates 
are produced. For example, the brown powder obtained in the preparation of 
sodium cupric carbonate, Ha2Cu{C03)2.3H20, is thought by M. Groger to be 
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10CiiO,CO 2*6H2O. D. Stromlioliii olDtaincd. no d-cfinito compound, by precipitation 
with a mixture of sodium hydroxide, carbonate, and h^'dro carbonate. 

According to S. TJ. Pickering, when a dil. soln. of cupric sulphate is mixed with 
one of sodium hydro carbonate, a light blue finely-divided precipitate is slowly 
formed, and considerable quantities of carbon dioxide are evolved ; with cone. soln. 
of the two salts : 

The light blue precipitate first formed re-dissolved, producing a deep blue liquid ; 
warming increases the amount of copper which can thus be dissolved, but on boiling, or 
before, the substance in soln. decomposes rather suddenly, forming a green precipitate 
of malachite, and leaving the liquid only slightly blue. This decomposition often takes 
place during, or after, filtering ; but, if it does not do so then, the dark blue soln. decomposes 
in another manner, depositing gradually throughout twenty-four hours, or more, fairly 
light blue crystals of the double salt, CuCO3.Na2CO3.3HaO, and leaving the liquid with 
often only a trace of copper in it. 

The precipitation of the copper is never complete, but reaches a maximum of 
92-93 per cent, when three mols of sodium hydro carbonate, or more, are present 
for every mol of copper sulphate. The amount of acid carbonate used up for the 
copper precipitated is always more than two eq., and is practically constant at 
about 2T5 mols of sodium hydrocarbonate for every mol of copper sulphate. 
The only way in which more than two mols of sodium hydrocarbonate can be 
used up is by the precipitate combining with additional sodium carbonate, but 
the compound is decomposed at once on washing. According to M. Grrdger, the 
precipitate obtained from sodium hydrocarbonate and cupric sulphate at a 
low temp, is colloidal, and has the ratio CuO ; CO2 as 8 : 5. The complex is not 
altered by drying, and when dried over sulphuric acid has the composition of 
8CuO.5CO2.7H2O, or 5 CuC03,3Cu 0.7H20. S. U. Pickering considers that the 
ratio CuO : CO2 in the washed precipitate corresponds with cuffio dioxy-tricarhonate, 
5CuO.3CO2.wH2O, or 3CuCO3.2OuO.wH2O, and when dried at 100°, w=7. This 
basic carbonate dissolves in aq. carbonic acid, but is insoluble in water and in soln. 
of the normal carbonate. 

If the double salt, CuCO3.Na2CO3.3H2O, be washed with water, the whole of the 
sodium carbonate, but no copper, is removed, and the dark blue residue, when dried 
at 100°, becomes green. S. U. Pickering’s analyses give for the composition : 8CuO. 
3CO2.6H2O, corresponding with cu2>ric 'pentoxy’-iricarbonate, 3CuCO3.5CuO.6H2O. 
P. A. Favre stated that he obtained a basic cupric salt, 3CuO.CO2.3H2O, or cupric 
dioxycarbonate, CuCO3.2CuO.3H2O, by the hydrolysis of cupric ammonium carbonate 
with an excess of water ; but S. U. Pickering failed to verify this preparation. He 
digested malachite for two days at 25° with a cone. soln. of ammonium carbonate ; 
but the deep purple liquid thus obtained gave no precipitate at all on dilution. On 
adding alcohol, a few small crystals of a purple colour, very soluble in water, were 
obtained on one occasion, these evidently being a cuprammonium salt ; on another 
occasion a good crop of shining, purple, crystalline plates was obtained. These 
were quite insoluble in water, and consisted apparently of a basic cuprammonium 
carbonate. H. B. Dunnioliff and S. Lai failed to make a carbonate of constant 
composition by adding a soln. containing 5 per cent, each of sodium carbonate 
and hydrocarbonate, to a soln. of cuprio sulphate sat. at 14:*5° and diluted with its 
own vol. of water. The precipitate after standing in its mother liquid for about a 
day was filtered, washed hcee feom sulphate, and dried 6 hrs. in a steam oven. The 
product had a fairly constant composition corresponding with cupric penta^ 
bydroxydicarbonate, 2CuC03.5Cu(0H)3, or 7CuO.2CO2.5H2O. 

The 2:1:0 basic carbonate is represented by the mineral mysorincy from 
Mysore, analyzed by R. D. Thomson ^ in 1836 : CuO, 60*75 ; CO25 16*70 ; Fe203, 
19*50 ; and Si02, 2*10 per cent. F. R. Mallet’s analysis led him to regard mysorine 
as a mixture of malachite with calcite, chrysocolla, barytes, chalcocite, and ferric 
oxide, L, Franchet’s observations on samples from the Urals confirm R. D. Thom- 
son’s conclusion that mysorine is a definite mineral species of hardness 5*5 ; and 
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sp. gr. 4*398. The attempts of J. L. Gay Lussac, F. Field, H. Eose, and J. J. Colin 
and M. Taillefert to prepare mysorine artificially were not successful. F. S. Beudant’s 
statement that when malachite is heated it forms a product with the characters of 
mvsorine is not confirmed by L. Franchet, for he found that the water and carbon 
dioxide are simultaneously evolved, and friable black cupric oxide remains. It will 
be observed that if the formula 2Cu0.C02, or CuCOg.CuO, cupric oxycarbonate, 
correctly represents the composition of this basic carbonate the mineral can be 
regarded as representing cupric ortho-carbonate, CU2CO4 : 


HO OH 
HO"^ ^OH 

Orthocarbonic acid 


Cu<Q>C<Q>Cu 
Cupric oTthocarbonate 


The hydrated forms of this mineral are represented by malachite from f^oXd)( 7 }, 
a mallow, in allusion to its green colour. The xP^cro/coAXa and the false emerald 
of Theophrastus and Dioscorides were possibly malachite. The mineral is men- 
tioned by Plinv, b}’ G. Agricola, and by J. G. Wallerius. It is the cuivre carhonute 
vert of L’Abbe*' Fontana. Malachite, Cu2(0H)2C03, and the related mineral azurile, 
Cu 3(0H)2(C03)2, are common secondary minerals formed in the upper portions of 
ores deposited by the action of carbonate waters on copper ores, or by reactions 
between cupriferous waters and limestones. The basic carbonates are also found 
in the patina of ancient bronzes, vide copper. Malachite has been also called copper 
rust, noble green-span, verdigris, aerugo nohilis, etc. The terms copper-green and 
mineral-green are also used, but mainly for the artificial product. E. N. Vauquelin, 
E. Phillips, H. Struve, A. E. Nordenskiold, J. L. Smith, E. Stohr, T. Haege, 
M. H. Klaproth, J. Macadam, P. Berthier, A. Gawalowsky, J. Tiittschefi, etc., 
have analyzed this mineral. These analyses are in general agreement with the 
formula 2Cu0.C02,H20, or CuC03.Cu(0H)2, cupric hydroxycarbonate. The 
constitution is unlmown. G. Tschermak represents it as a monohydra ted cupric 
orthocarbonate, CU2CO4.H2O, or as CuC03.Cu(0H)2, and P. Groth as a normal 
carbonate of the base CuOH', namely (Cu0H)2C03. 

The preparation of malachite. — J. L. Proust observed that malachite is slowly 
formed when moist cupric hydroxide is exposed to the air, and more rapidly when 
carbon dioxide is passed through water holding cupric hydroxide in suspension, 
and P. N. Eaikow added that the presence of air favours the reaction. J. Tiittschefi 
warmed precipitated cupric oxide with a soln. of commercial ammonium carbonate, 
and found that ammonia is given off, and the liquid becomes blue ; at the same 
time, part of the cupric oxide is transformed into a green powder, which when 
washed with water and dried over sulphuric acid, has a composition like that of 
malachite. 0. Kiihling suspended freshly precipitated cupric oxide in a sohi., of 
sodium chloride in one case, and of sodium nitrate in the second, and treated the 
mixture with a stream of carbon dioxide during from two to five days. The 
bright green amorphous powders obtained had the constitutions represented by 
the formulae, OH*CuCl*CuCl2*5Cu(OII)2, and 0H'Cu'0*C0*0*Cu*0H. E. Wagner 
treated basic cupric carbonate suspended in water with carbon dioxide under 
6 atm. press., and found the undissolved basic salt was transformed into crystals 
of malachite. A. de Schulten also allowed a soln. of basic cupric carbonate in 
carbonic acid to stand at ordinary temp, for some time, when crystals of malachite 
were formed. According to L. Bourgeois, amorphous precipitated malachite can 
be crystallized by heating it with water and ammonium nitra^ or chloride, or urea 
in a sealed tube at 140°. 

Many experiments have been made on the synthesis of malachite by the action 
pf potassium or sodium carbonate on a soln. of a cupric salt. H. Eose, for example, 
used a cold dil. or cone. soln. containing equi-molecular proportions of the alkali 
carbonate and cupric sulphate. Hot soln. gave black precipitates containing 
sulphuric acid. E. Ghuard, M, Grogex, and S. U. Pickering precipitated a soln. of 
Rfuprio sulphate with an equi-molecular proportion or an excess of alkali carbonate. 
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and allowed the blue precipitate to remain in contact with the alkaline mother 
liquid until it had acquired a green colour. Modifications in procedure have been 
devised hj J. A. Crowther, H. Struve, etc. 

In illnstration, F. Field added sodium hydrocarbonate to a soln. of cupric sulphal^o so 
long as no precipitate was formed ; on heating the soln. to its b.p., a granular precipitate 
of the composition of malachite was formed. H. St. C. Deville said that the crystals are 
sodium cupric carbonate, but F Field could not confirm this. W. C. Reynolds "heated to 
100° a soln. of potassium carbonate with a great excess of cupric acetate. E. E. Free mixed 
eq. proportions of J-AT-NagCOs and ^Z\r-CuS 04 at 50°, and allowed the mixture to stand over- 
night. The precipitate was filtered, washed, and suspended in water, and treated for three 
days with carbon ddoxide imder a press, slightly greater than that of the atm. A. de Schulten. 
prepared crystals of malachite by heating on a water-bath for eight days, a soln. of pre- 
cipitated copper carbonate in ammonium carbonate in fiasks filled up to the neck. The 
water was renewed as it evaporated. As the ammonium carbonate volatilizes, green 
crystals of malachite appear on the sides of the flask. F. Milloseviteh spread a gram of 
dihydrated cupric chloride on the bottom of a glass tube, then a cm. thick layer of china 
clay, then two grams of decahydrated sodium carbonate, and sealed up the tube. When 
the tube was heated to 70°— 85° he obtained crystals of malachite. H. de S4narmont 
and V. Karavodine treated a soluble cupric salt with sodium carbonate or hydrocarbonate 
between 150° and 225° in a sealed tube. Some preparations have been reported with more 
water than corresponds with CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 . Thus, E. Rubenovifch said that the 
precipitate agreed with CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 . IJH 2 O. E. Brunner, and J. J. Colin and 
M. Taillefert dried the washed precipitate at 20°—30°, and obtained analyses in agreement 
with CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 . 2 H 20 . E. Chuard’s, P. A. Favre’s, and M. Groger’s precipitates 
also contained more water than is required for malachite. This is in agreement with what 
would be anticipated if the precipitate formed is colloidal. 

H. de Senarmont, and A. C. Becquerel lieated a soln. of cupric chloride mth 
calcium carbonate in a sealed tube between 150° and 225° ; F. Wibel likewise heated 
a soln. of cupric sulphate with calc-spar, in a sealed tube for 24 hrs. at 150°~170°. 
A crust of malachite is formed near the calc-spar ; calcium sulphate dissolves. 
At a high temp, the reaction is considered to be : 2CuS04-t-2CaC03-bH20 

-^CuC03.Ca(0H)2H-2CaS04+C02 ; and at a lower temp., the malachite loses water 
and takes up carbon dioxide : 3Cu2(0H)2C03-|-C02^H20'-|-2Cu3(0B[)2(C03)2, 

t.e. azurite. F. Milloseviteh kept a mixture of marble with water sat. with carbon 
dioxide and a dii. soln. of cupric sulphate (5 grms. per litre) for some hours at 10°, 
and obtained crystals of malachite ; and by using a more dil. soln. of cupric 
sulphate (2^ grms, per litre), crystals of azurite were obtained. He added : 
“ A greater excess of calcium carbonate to the cupric salt is necessary for the forma- 
tion of the more basic copper carbonate, azurite. The carbon dioxide is needed 
for the dissolution of the calcium carbonate to enable it to react readily with the 
copper salt.” A. C. Becquerel placed a piece of porous limestone in a soln. of 
cupric nitrate of sp. gr. 1 '091 -1*116, and, after some basic nitrate had been formed, 
he added a soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate of sp. gr. 1*040, and in some days 
crystals of malachite appeared. 

A. C. Becquerel covered a copper plate with crystals of sodium cupric carbonate, 
dipped the plate in water, and made it the positive pole of a galvanic circuit. Crystals 
of malachite were then formed on the metal plate. C. Luckow electrolyzed a 
1*5 per cent. soln. of sodium 'fchloride and carbonate in the respective proportions 
4:1, between copper electrodes with a current density of 0*5 amp. per sq. dcm., 
and 2 volts ; the feeble alkalinity of the electrol3rte was maintained and carbon 
dioxide and water introduced, E, Gunther, G. Kxoupa, A. Lismann, etc., have 
also prepared malachite by the electrolysis of dil, soln. of carbonate with a copper 
anode. According to J. Errera, on electrolyzing with a copper anode, a soln. 
of an alkali hydrocarbonate, free from chlorine, a film of cuprous oxide is formed 
on the copper, and, on top of this, a layer of a green, insoluble, basic carbonate, 
2 GuC 0 s. 2 Cu( 0H)2.H20, is gradually built up, while a certain amount of copper 
dissolves as Ka2OO3.Ch1COs.3H2O, Ho azurite is formed; but, with high 
current densities, there is formed a black cathode deposit of copper, which 
flanges to the ordinary form on treatment with acids. 
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Tlie properties ol malachite. — ^Malachite usually occurs in nature as earthy 
or compact nodular masses, sometimes with a fibrous structure. A. Wieler 3 found 
a sample with a honeycomb structure. The harder yarieties of green malachite 
have been cut, and polished into table tops, vases, etc. — e,g. the mantelpieces, etc. 
in the Grand Trianon, Versailles. Good crystals are rare. A. Lacrois: has described 
some needle-hke crystals. The crystals are usually thin prisms with well-defined 
twinning. According to V. von Lang, F. Hessenberg, etc., prismatic monoclinic 
crystals have axial ratios a : 6 : c=0*8809 : 1 : 0*4012, and j8==118° 10'. The colour 
ranges from emerald-green to grass-green. The specific gravity has been deter- 
mined by A. Breithaupt, H. Schroder, V. von Zepharovitch, F. S. Beudant 
J. L. Smith, etc. The numbers range from 3*3572 to 4*033. The best representative 
value is 3*9, the hardness is 3^. W. Spring compressed the powder to a glass-like 
mass under great press. 

Malachite decomposes and melts in the blowpipe flame. According to H. Rose 
a sample of malachite from the Urals began to decompose at 220°, when it turned 
brown and black. When a sample, dried at 100°, was heated for a long time at 
220°, it lost 0*76 per cent, in weight ; at 230°, 1*22 per cent. ; at 250°, 2*16 per cent. • 
and at 300°, 27*71 per cent. The residue then contained 98*74 per cent, of cupric 
oxide and 1*26 per cent, of water. Precipitated malachite lost 25*12 per cent, by 
weight at 200°, and contained 96*55 per cent, of cupric oxide, and 3*45 per cent, 
of water ; and at 300° it still retained 0*63 per cent, of water. According to 

J. L. Gay Lussac, malachite loses carbon dioxide and blackens when boiled with 
water at 100°. P. E. W. Oeberg found 0*1763 for the specific heat of a sample of 
malachite from the Urals ; and J. Joly, 0*1766. 

A. Heiduschka says that the green colour persists unchanged at the temp, of 
liquid air. G. Cesaro found that the crystals have a negative double refraction 
and they are pleochroic. A. VoUer and B. Walter investigated the absorption of 
X-rays by malachite. E. Dorn found the electrical conductivity of compressed 
malachite powder to be 3*4 XlO*"®, and, after warming 2| hrs. at 140°, 2*8x10-®. 

K. ZengheHs measured the e.m.f. of precipitated malachite towards copper. 

The solubility of malachite in water, indeed, the solubilities of all the basic 
cupric carbonates m this menstruum, is very small; the moistened mineral, 
according to A. Keimgott,^ does not react alkaline. J. L. Lassaigne found 
malachite to be soluble in water containing carbon dioxide in soln. ; 100 parts 
of water sat. with carbon dioxide dissolve 0*03 part of malachite after 12 hrs. 
action at 10°, and 755 mm. press. R. Wagner gives 0*0213 part of malachite 
per 100 parts of water after many months’ action at 6 atm. press. The solubihty 
of malachite in aq, soln. of carbon dioxide has also been measured by H. Jahn, 
P. A, Favre, and E. E. Free. The last-named found the solubility of precipitated 
malachite increases with the cone, of the carbonic acid. Expressing the results in 
parts of copper dissolved per m il l i on parts of water with carbon dioxide in soln. : 


COa ... 0 157 348 

Cu . . . 1-5 8*3 17*0 


859 1168 1224 1549 

28-0 33*7 34-8 39*7 


The last-named, soln. was sat. at a little above atm. press. The presence of small 
amo^ts of sodium chloride or sulphate or calcium sulphate have no marked efiect 
on the solubility but when the cone, of the salt attains about 500 parts per million, 
the solubxlily* of the basic carbonate is augmented. For example, with carbon 
dioxide approximately 1200 parts per million : 


Naa . . 0 

GOa . . 1268 

Cu . . 35 


10 60 100 

1404 1168 1326 

38 35 36 


500 10,000 

1255 1276 

39 58 


The data for sodium and calcium carbonates are nearly the same 

NagCOs • . 0 100 10,000 CaCOs 

Gu * . . 36 10 0*7 Cu , ; ; 


100 

7 


1126 

1*4 
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C. A. Sejrler explains tlie phenomena by assuming that when a soln. of a 
copper salt is treated with sodium carbonate, CuC03.Cu(0H)2 is precipitated 
and copper passes into soln. as hydrocarbonate: CuC03,Cu(0H)2+3H2C03 
v^2H20+2Cu(HC 03)2. The active mass of the solid basic carbonate and 
the water can be regarded as virtually constant, and, therefore, for equilibrium, 
[Cu] 2[IIC03]^/[H2C03]®=^. Consequently, when no other salt is present the cone* 
of the Cu*-ions is always half as great as that of the HCOs'-ions, and, consequently, 
small quantities of calcium sulphate, sodium sulphate, or sodium chloride have but 
little influence ; on the other hand, salts which furnish analogous ions — Cu* or 
HCO3' — ^for example, sodium or calcium hydrocarbonate, must lower the solubility. 

E. E. Eree also found that a precipitate of basic copper carbonate changes its 
nature under the influence of carbon dioxide and water, whereby its solubdity iu 
dil. carbonic acid decreases. The solubility of diflerent precipitates in aq. carbonic 
acid ranged from 52 to 107 parts of copper per million in soln. of 012 per cent, 
CO2. Alter 4 or 5 days’ treatment with dil. carbonic acid, the solubility of all the 
precipitates was approximately 35 parts per million. The explanation depends 
either on the transient high solubility with a fine-grained precipitate, or there is a 
chemical change from a substance with a variable to one of constant composition 
— but a little more basic. 

Malachite is readily soluble with effervescence in acids. According to W. Spring, 
if the speed of dissolution of calcspar in hydrochloric or nitric acid at 15 ° is unily, 
that of malachite is 0 * 231 . E. Landrin, and E. Murmann found malachite to be 
soluble in soln. of ammonium salts — e.g. ammonium citrate, which forms a crystalline 
double salt. G. Gore, and E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus found malachite to be 
insoluble in liquid ammonia ; J. Schroder and A. Namnann foimd it to be insoluble 
in ^pyridine. A. CaHegari found that when a suspension of cupric hydroxide in 
water is poured into a cone. sola, of liydmzine carbonate^ a violet coloration 
appears which is assumed to be produced by an hypothetical cupric hydrazine 
carbonate which has not been isolated. J, Lemberg found malachite to be soluble 
in potassium cyanide soln. ; J. Peschier in soln. of cane sugar ; Kalle & Co., in 
soln. of alkali salts of the peptones. The copper is not precipitated from the soln. 
with cane sugar by alkali carbonates, but it is by ammonium hydrosulphide, and 
potassium ferrocyanide. According to C. Hassack, malachite is superficially coloured 
pale grey by sodium hydroxide soln., and in the presence of nascent hydrogen, it 
forms a brownish-black mass. D. Tommasi foimd the moistened salt reacts with 
alkali chlorides. F. C. Phillips noted that artificial malachite is rapidly converted 
by methyl hydrosulphide into a yellow powder. L. Loock found that patina is con- 
verted by sulphur dioxide or sulphuric add, or organic matters from the atm. into 
a soluble form. According to A. C. Becquerel, the electrolysis of water with 
malachite in suspension reduces the copper salt by the agency of the hydrogen at 
the cathode. 

The sola, of cupric hydroxide or of basic cupric carbonate in potassium hydro- 
carbonate was introduced by A. Soldiani ( 1876 ) as a substitute for H. von FeMing’s 
soln. in sugar analysis ; H. Ost also recommended the soln., and it is sometimes 
called Ost^s solution. This liquid has an intense colour, and, since R. Luther and 
B. Kxsnjavy found it to diSuse readily through parchment, they infer that it is 
not colloidal. During electrolysis the metal migrates to the anode, and it is assumed 
to form a complex of ion — ^say, [Cu{HC03}2] of hydrompricarhonic acid, HCu(HC03}2, 
and the soln. may therefore contain the s^t, ElCu(HG03)2. 6. Weltzlar found icon 
precipitates copper from the soln. only in the presence of ammonium or sodium 
chloride, or potassium nitrate or sulphate, J, W. Dobereiner obtained octahedral 
crystals from the soln. According to H. Jahn, and R. Wagner, cupric hydro- 
carbonate, Cu(HC0s) 2, may also be formed by the soln. of basic cupric carbonate 
in water containing carbon dioxide. 

The transformations of malachite and aznrite have been studied mineralogically by 
W. Haidinger, and many others.® S. F. Glinka • found a mineral near Atai, with mono- 
TOh. im T 
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clinic crystals and yellow and green pleochroism. Its composition corresponded with 
2CuC03.PbC03 Cu(OH) 2, and it was hence called lead malachite, or plumhomalacUte. 
C. K. Zinken found a bluish-green mineral which contained copper and calcium carbonates, 
and was hence called calciomalachite or lime^malachite. It is probably a mixture of several 
minerals. A. Damour also shows that A. Raimondi’s cuprocalcite is probably a mi x ture of 
calcite and cuprite. 


The basic carbonate, 3 CuO. 2 CO 2 .H 2 O, or 2 CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 , cupric hydroxy- 
dicarbonate, occurs as a mineral chessylite — ^French azurite, German Ku'pferlasur. 
The English name is derived from Chessj^ near Lyons, where the finest crystals have 
been obtained. This mineral was recognized by J. F. W. Widenmann^ in 1791, 
as a himmelhlau Fossil from Styria. It was later called smalt blue, native smalt, 
blue felspar, molliie, blue spar, Berlin blue, etc. A. Stiitz called it undchter Lasurstein, 
or false lapis-lazuli ; M. H. Klaproth called it lasurite, or lazulite ; F. S. Beudant, 
Klaprotkite ; etc. Analyses were made hy M. H. Klaproth, J. N. von Fuchs, 
R. Brandes, C. F. Rammelsberg, J. L. Smith and G. J. Brush, L. J. Igelstrom, 
L. N. Vauquelin, B. Phillips, F. Wibel, A. H. Church, etc. The corresponding 
chemical formula, by C. F. Rammelsberg, is 2 CuC 03 .Cu( 0 H) 2 , or, by G. Tschermak, 
(Cu 0 H) 2 Cu(C 03 ) 2 . According to the latter, therefore, malachite and azurite are 
related as 


HO.Ou 

HO.Cu 


>C03 


Malachite, Cu(0H)2.0nCO8 


HO.Cu— CO 3 
HO.Cu— (: 03 >^“ 

Azurite, Cu( 0 H) 2 . 2 CuC 03 


Several modes of preparing azurite have been indicated in connection witb mala- 
chite ; and many properties of the same mineral have been there indicated. Azurite 
readily passes into malachite by the loss of carbon dioxide and the gain of water, 
and conversely. The two minerals are usually associated together, and sometimes 
crystals of azurite from Chessy are transformed at one end into malachite. H. Debray s 
did not succeed in making azurite hy the action of carbon dioxide under a press, 
of 10 to 14 atm. on malachite, or precipitated basic carbonate ; but he did pre- 
pare crystals of azurite by enclosing crystals of cupric nitrate with pieces of chalk 
(in excess) with a little water in a glass tube, so that the press, of the carbon dioxide 
was kept at 3-4 atm. A basic nitrate was first formed, and this slowly passed into 
azurite. Potassium carbonate will not serve in place of the calcium carbonate. 
A. C. Becquerel found a mixture of cupric nitrate, chalk, and sodium bydrocarbonate 
in the cold furnished crystals of azurite ; and be also heated to 125° a soln. of 
cupric chloride with pieces of limestone, imder press. L. M. Michel kept a soln. 
of cupric sulphate for many years in contact with pieces of Iceland spar at ordinary 
temp, and obtained a crystalline crust of azurite ; F. Millosevitch used pieces of 
Portland cement in place of Iceland spar ; F. Wibel and E. Tiingel heated a soln. 
of cupric sulphate with pieces of marble in a sealed tube at 200 ° for a month. 
A. 0. Becquerel found that azurite formed on the walls of collodion or parchment 
paper separating a soln. of cupric nitrate from one of potassium carbonate or hydro- 
carbonate, R, Philhps, and F. Fouque and A. Michel-Levy have described processes 
for making azurite for use as a pigment. 

Azurite occurs both as an earth and in a crystalline form. The crystals are 
deep blue, the earth is a. lighter blue. The crystals are monoclinic prisnas,. with 
axial ratios aib i c=0*8501 : 1 : 1*7614, and j8=92° 24^. H. Schroder ® gives 
3*710 to 3*770 for the sp. gr. of the crystals ; J. L. Smith gives 3 * 88 , The hardness 
is 4.^ The crystals have a positive double refraction. V. Agafonoff showed that 
azurite has isolated absorption bands in the red, yellow, orange, green, and greenish- 
blue ; in general, only the blue and bluish-green rays traverse places 1 J mm. thick. 
R. Handmann showed that the mineral is phosphorescent. 

The mineral decomposes and melts in the blowpipe fiame. Powdered azurite 
from Chessy was found by H. Rose to begin to lose weight when heated to 220 °, 
and httle volatile matter remains when the temp, reaches 250° ; the colour is then 
greyidi-brown 5 at 300° the product is cupric oxide with a very little water^ 
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When azurite is boiled with water, carbon dioxide is evolved more copiously than 
with malachite, and the powder is blackened. Azurite is not changed when 
allowed to stand for three months in water at ordinary temp, or between 60° and 80°. 
Azurite is soluble in aqua ammonia, forming a dark blue soln. ; it is also soluble 
in a hot cone. soln. of sodium hydroxide, and, according to E. Field, when boiled, 
the liquid precipitates green malachite. 

The transformation products have been studied mineralogically by G. Sillem,^® 
L. Buchrucker, E. Doll, R. Blum, W. S. Yeates, etc. A. Breithaupt’s deep blue crystalline 
mineral zinc~azurite is probably a mixture of zinc sulphate and azurite ; and his atlasiie 
is probably a mixture of atacamite and azurite or malachite. 

According to E. J. Maumene, aq. ammonia free from ammonium salts does 
not dissolve either cupric hydroxide or cupric oxide. C. Bischof dissolved with 
access of air copper filin gs, or cupric oxide, hydroxide or carbonate, in an aq. soln. of 
ammonium carbonate, and obtained an azure-blue liquor — he found that 100 parts 
of ammonium hydrocarbonate in 1440 parts of water dissolved in 24 hrs., 2*38 parts 
of cupric oxide, or 17*03 parts of the hydroxide. P. A. Favre showed that this 
soln. furnishes crystals of cupric diammino-carbonate, Cu(NH 3 ) 2 C 03 , when treated 
with alcohol. According to E. J. Maumene, freshly precipitated copper carbonate 
dissolves in aq. ammonia in the presence of ammonium carbonate, forming a com- 
pound CuO. 3 CO 2 . 4 NH 3 . D. W. Horn prepared cupric diammino-carbonate by 
saturating purified cupric carbonate of commerce, CuC 03 .Cu( 0 E [)25 with a mixture 
of 50 o.c. of a cold sat. soln. of the solid ammonium carbonate of commerce and 
10 c.c. of aqua ammonia of sp. gr. 0*9. About 6 grms. of the basic carbonate were 
employed j 95 per cent, alcohol was slowly added to the filtered soln., and the 
mixture shaken. Fine crystals of the diammmo-salt separated out, these were 
pressed between filter paper and dried over potassium hydroride. P. Cazeneuve 
prepared the same salt by treating a soln. of cupric oxalate with an equal vol. of 
alcoholic ammonia. F. Ephraim showed that at room temp, cupric carbonate yields 
only the diammino-salt, although cupric pentammino-carbonate, CUCO 3 . 5 NH 3 , 
formed at —18°, does not decompose until 37° ; above this temp., the pentammine 
slowly passes into the dianunine, which is stable at 170°, and above 170° it decomposes 
completely. 

According to C. F. Bucholz, the azure-blue soln. gives ofi ammonium carbonate 
when heated, and deposits nearly all the copper in bluisb-green crusts which contain 
ammonia ; a similar crust is obtained by the slow evaporation of the soln. D. W . Horn 
stated that the diammine salt behaves like a sat. compound towards ammonia, 
for liquid ammonia may be boiled from it for a period of at least an hour, and. the 
salt remains entirely unchanged. Accor ding to P. A. Favre,^ the crystals are 
insoluble in alcohol and ether, they are decomposed by water with the separation 
of a basic carbonate,- 2 CuO.CO 2 . 2 H 2 O. When rapidly heated m carbon dioride 
decomposition occurs, ammonium carbonate sublimes, and meta^c copper remains. 
H. Rose found that by boiling the soln. with potassium hydroxide, cupric oxide is 
precipitated. According to E. Bronnert, M. Frismery, and J. Urban, the soln. 
dissolves cellulose, forming a more stable liquid than when cupric^ tetra-arnromo- 
oride is employed. The soln. is used in the nianufacture of artificial silk ; and a 
soln, of copper carbonate in aq. ammonia or ammonium carbonate has been used 

for mbiy years as a fungicide. ' , -i * • 

According to J, J. Berzelius,i2 when sodium c£^bonate is heated with cupric 
oxide before the blowpipe, a glass is formed which is green while hot, and opaque 
and white when cold. A. C. Becquerel filled a porous pot with a soln. of sodium 
hydrocarbonate, and imniersed it in a soln. of cupric sulphate. Cbpper electrodes 
dipping in each liquid were connected electrically, copper is deposited on the 
electrode in the cupric sulphate soln., and bluish-green silky needles of a double 
sodium cupric carbonate are deposited on the other electrode. H. Debray n^ed 
basic cupric .nitra.te or carbonate with an excess of sodium hydrocarbonate with a 
little water so as to form a slurry, and heated the mixture in a sealed tube to 160 , 
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and obtained blue crj^stals of anhydrous disodiuin cupric dicErboild,t6. 
:N^aoC03.CuC03. The crystals were not decomposed by water. 

H. St. C. Deville described the deep blue soln. obtained by dissolving a basic 
copper carbonate in cone. soln. of mixed alkali carbonate and normal carbonate. 
With the sodium salts the soln. furnishes light blue crystals of trihydrated disodium 
cupric dicaxbonate, CuCO3.Na2CO3.3H2O, leaving the liquid slightly coloured. 

The salt was made by A. C. Becquerel by the prolonged action of an aq. soln. of sodium 
hydrocarbonate on basic cupric nitrate. H. Struve and J. G. Gentele prepared the salt 
more or less contaminated with cupric carbonate by a process similar to that used by 
H. St. C. Beville. M. Grdger recommended mixing a soln. of 20 grms. normal sodium 
carbonate and 50 grms. of the hydrocarbonate in 700 grms. of cold water with a soln. 
of 8 grms. of hydrocarbonate in 700 grms. of cold water and a soln. of 8 grms. of penta- 
hydrated cupric sulphate in 20 grms. of water, and allowing the precipitate to stand ia 
contact with the mother liquid. W. C. Reynolds ground solid copper acetate with a cone, 
soln. of sodium carbonate. M. P. Applebey, and K. W. Lane employed a process similar to 
that recommended by M. GrOger, using cupric acetate in place of the sulphate. 

The change in colour which accompanies crystallization is supposed to indicate 
that the liquid cannot he a mere soln. of the crystals ; and, as M. &r6ger has shown, 
the cr^^stals do not readily dissolve in the mother liquor, and they are decomposed 
by water ; but, according to M. P. Applebey and K. W. Lake, the crystals dissolve 
in and can be recrystallized from a cone. soln. of sodium carbonate containing 
hydrocarhonate. W. 0. Reynolds, and T. B. Wood and H. 0. Jones proved that 
the liquid contains highly-coloured anions, and that on electrolysis, copper is 
deposited on both electrodes. Hence, the soln. probably contains both copper 
cations and carhonato-cupric or cupricarbonate anions : Na2Cu(C03)2=2Na* 

+Cu(C03)2", and Cu(C03)2''=Cu'’-[-2C03". In the one case copper is basic or 
electropositive, and in the other acidic or electronegative. The cupricarbonates 
give a clear yellow colour with potassium ferrocyanide, but as the change between 
them and copper carbonate is a reversible one, the red colour of copper ferrocyanide 
gradually appears on standing — ^the actual time depends on the cone, and temp, of 
the soln. The cupricarbonate has the power of oxidizing dextrose with the pre- 
cipitation of cuprous oxide. This action takes place in the cold, or, more rapidly, 
on heating, and is preceded by the formation of some soluble compound of the 
cupricarbonate with the sugar, for the amount of copper passing into soln. at first 
is greatly increased by the sugar. No such action, nor any precipitation of cuprous 
oxide, occurs when the soluble compound present is that containing electropositive 
copper. 

S. U. Pickering determined the percentage of copper in soln. containing difierent 
proportions of sodium carbonate and hydrocarbonate when the total mol. pro- 

portion of the two carbonates was 5' 6 

and 2*24 times that of the cupric sul- 

phate. The results are shown in Fig. 38, 

~ where the dotted lines represent electro- 

Q negative copper, and the continuous line 

electropositive copper. The variation in 

^ amount of copper passing into soln. is 

^ .. 1 ■ i continuous throughout, and shows no 

T % % % abrupt change when electropositive 

Fw. 38.-P6r cent, of + and -Copper in electronegative 

Solutionseof the Two Sodiiim Carbonates, copper. S. U. Pickering thus explains 

the reactions which occur when a cone. 
^In. of copper sulphate is added to one of sodium hydrocarhonate r 

The bas^ carbonate, 6Cu0.3C02, is jSrst precipitated, and then gradually absorbs 
carbon dioxide from the sodium hydrocarbonato present, passing into soln. as the normal 
copper carbonate, or, rather, as a double carbonate of copper and sodium, forming a deep 
blue liquid wherein the copper is electropositive. On standing, tbia soluble compound 
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gives rise either to the crystalline double carbonate, or else decomposes into malachite, 
nearly all the copper going out of soln. On heating to the b.p., the change into malachite 
always takes place if the soln. contains much copper. If the light blue liquid and the mala- 
chite resulting from this change are boiled together for some time, the proportion of normal 
sodium carbonate in the liquid is increased, and the precipitate gradually redissolves, 
forming again a deep blue liquid, in the foim of cupricarbonate, and not malachite. The 
change from the soluble compound with electronegative copper, is a reversible one. On 
taking a rather weak soln. of the former and heating it to boiling, it becomes darker, and 
the copper no longer reacts with ferrocyanide ; but, on cooling, it becomes lighter again, 
and responds to the ferrocyanide test. 


The double carbonate is a light blue salt, which, according to C. F. Rammelsberg 
and P. Groth, belongs to the monoclinic system, and has the axial ratios a :b :c 
=1*5827 : 1 : 2*2665, and jS=91° 52'. The salt cannot be crystallized from water 
without decomposition. The salt is considered by S. U. Pickering to be a mole- 
cular compound of the two carbonates in which the copper is electronegative. In 
the presence of an excess of normal sodium carbonate, the copper becomes electro- 
negative and it is then a complex which S. U. Pickering calls sodium a-cupri- 
carbonate, consisting of Na2Cu(C03)2 united with !N‘a2C03, but in which the coppe?: 
is joined directly to the carbon atoms, and is in a tetrad condition. It oxidizes 
dextrose, and the constitution suggested represents the presence of a loosely com- 
bined oxygen atom explaining such a reaction. Excess of sodium hydroxide 
decomposes it, but a greater excess dissolves the basic carbonate thrown down, 
to form a deep violet-blue soln. of sodium jS-cuprioarbonate, which consists of 
Na2Cu(C03)2 united with one or two molecules of sodium hydroxide. This, too, 
oxidizes dextrose, and also combines with cellulose. It is stable in the presence 
of excess of alkali, whereas the a-compound gradually decomposes, either into the 
crystalline double salt or into malachite. Sodium cupric carbonate decomposes 
in a similar manner, but generally into malachite. S. U. Pickering suggested 
constitutional formula for the a- and jS-oupricarbonates, on the assumption that 
copper is quadrivalent : 


XT n /ONa 


0< 


NaO>C<g 


ONa 


NaO^C^OH 
o=chi<r .f. 
NaO^C^A 


Sodium a-cupricarbonate. 


Sodium ^-cupricarbouato. 


M. P. Applebey and K. W. Lane made a ] 
equilibria in the case of Na2C03 — ^Na2Cu(CC 
the cone, in grams per litre, found in the soln. 

Solid phases : Na 2 Cu(C 03 ) 2 . 3 H 20 -pNaHC 0 s 

NaHCOs 4- JSTaaCOa. lOM^O 
NaaCOa.lOHaO ^ . 


■CUCO 3 , at 

18°, and. 

expres 

N&gCOg 

NaHCOg 

Ou 

( 9-27 

87*79 

— 

. { 11*08 

86*45 

0*0509 

1 168*75 

53*60 

0*1553 

. 18502 

53*77 

— 

/19313 

18*94 

— 

• 1197*08 

18*94 

0*257 


When the results are represented graphically along with H. N. McCoy and C. L. Test’s 
determinations of the solubiliiy of mixtures of sodium carbonate and hydrooarbonate 
at 25®, the trona breaks in the curve at 25® do not api^ar in the curve at 18^ 
in the presence of the cupric salt, possibly because trona dissociates between these 
two temps. The solubility curves of copper carbonate and the double salt appear 
to intersect when the cone, of the copper is about 0*045 grm. per litre. Instead of 
the solubility of each component being depressed by presence of the other, 
there is a steady increase, possibly because of the formation of the complex. Unlike 
the normal behaviour of soln. sat. with double salts, M. P. Applebey and E. W . Lane 
say that the increase of cone, of one component brings about an increase in the 
eonc. of the other, the curve apparently rising throughout its whole course.” This 
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abnormal bebavionr must, as in the case of the solubility of copper carbonate 
itself, be occasioned by the formation of a new constituent in the soln. which 
removes copper from the soln. equihbrium of the double salt, and so leads to an 
increase in its apparent solubility. The increasing solubility of the double salt 
with rising cone, of sodium carbonate thus constitutes a direct experimental proof 
of the view held by H. St. C. Deville that the copper in these soln. was largely 
present in some form chemically different from the salt which crystallizes out. It 
is shown that a large proportion of the copper in the soln. is a colloidal substance — 
either the normal or the basic carbonate. J. M. Haussmann is observed that an aq. 
soln. of potassium carbonate dissolves basic copper carbonate forming a deep blue 
liquid. According to H. Ost, the carbonate is not so soluble in a soln. of potassium 
hydrocarbonate, but is freely soluble in a cold cone. soln. of the normal carbonate. 
The soln. contains a readily soluble double salt which crystallizes out in needles ; 
when heated, a basic copper carbonate or black oxide is precipitated, but if the soln. 
contains sufficient potassiiun hydrocarbonate, it is quite stable even at its b.p. 
As indicated above, when the soln. is electrolyzed, T. B. Wood and H. 0. Jones 
obtained copper at both electrodes, and J. W. Turrentine says that during the 
electrolysis, reduction occurs at the anode due to the formation there of percar- 
bonates, which, breaking down in aq. soln., yield as a product hydrogen peroxide. 
This acts as a reducing agent.” 

In 1851, H. Sfc. C. Deville obtained a crystalline mass with the composition 
K2COs.5OuO.4CO 2*1 OH 2O, by allowing the deep blue soln., obtained by mixing sat. soln. 
of cupric sulphate and potassium hydrocarbonate, to stand for some hours. H. Debray 
likewise obtained a potassium cupric carbonate by heating basic cupric nitrate with 
potassium hydrocarbonate with a little water in a sealed tube. According to M. GrCger, 
the products are contaminated by basic cupric carbonate. The last named prepared a 
productof the composition 2K2CO3.8CUO.7CO2.I7H2O, by dissolving 20 grms. of potassium 
hydrocarbonate in 50 c.c, of cold water, and dropping the soln. slowly into 20 c.c. of 
a ^-soln. of cupric sulphate. The precipitate was pressed on porous tiles, and dried in 
air. T. B. Wood and K. 0. Jones believe that M. OrOger’s salt is a mixture. 

W. C. Reynolds prepared potassium cupric carbonate, K2CO3.CUCO3, by adding 
13 grms. of finely powdered cupric acetate to 70 c.c. of a cone. soln. of potassium 
carbonate of sp. gr. at 65®. The mixture was rapidly filtered through glass 
wool, and the filtrate set aside. In about 48 hrs., the crystals were drained by 
suction on toughened filter paper on a Buchner’s filter plate ; washed with a 
mixture of alcohol with half its vol. of glycerol (which floats on the salt soln. without 
mixing 'mth it) ; when all the mother liquid is displaced, the washing is completed 
with alcohol alone until the glycerol is all removed ; the crystals are then dried in 
vacuo over sulphuric acid. The product contains three kinds of crystals (i) dark 
blue six-sided plates of the anhydrous salt ; (ii) light blue silky needles of the 
monohydrate, K2C5u(C0s)2.H20 ; and (iii) large greenish-blue square plates of the 
tetrahydrate, K2Cu(C03)2.4H20. The last-named crystals can be separated by hand. 
The anhydrous and monohydrated forms appear to he deposited indifferently from 
soln. of the same cone, and temp. The copper soln. decomposes slowly when heated 
to 65®, and rather quickly at 85®, cupric oxide being precipitated ; if, however, 
a large quantity of the acetate is added, no black precipitate forms even at 100®, 
but a green powder of the composition, Cu2(0H)2C03. According to T. B. Wood 
and H. 0. Jones, the same potassium cupric carbonate is obtained by shaking for 
several days a sedn. of 100 gims. of potassium carbonate in 100 c.c. of water with 
a mixture of the basic copper carbonate, 0uCO3.Cu(OH)2.2H2O, potassium car- 
bonate, and hydrocarbonate in the proportions required by the equation : 
GuC03,(ru(0H)2.2H20-f2EIB[C03+K2C03=2(CuC03.K2C03)+4H20. The double 
salt decomposes in contact with water, with the production of basic copper car- 
bonate. A sobi. of potassium carbonate containing 85 grms. to 100 c.c. of water 
di^olves the double carbonate, forming a deep blue soln., which, if not sat^ with 
copper carbonate, does not change on boiling. 
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§ 29. Copper Nitrates 

In his Furnis novis fMlosofhids (Amstelodami, 1648), J. B. Glauber described 
a dark green mass which he prepared by evaporating a soln. of copper in nitric 
acid. B. Boyle ^ also described the crystals which he obtained in a similar 
manner, and in 1685, he noticed that the soln. coloured a flame blue and green. 
F. Forster and F. Blankenberg found that an ammoniacal soha. of cupric nitrate 
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is reduced by copper almost completely to tlie cuprous salt, when air is excluded. 
There is probably a state of equilibrium between cupric and cuprous ammino- 
nitrates. According to J. Sloan, when a soln. of cupric nitrate in liquid ammonia 
is left in contact with copper foil until the soln. becomes colourless, the salt 
cuprous ammino-nitrate, CUNO3.2NH3, is formed. F. Ephraim 2 also prepared 
this salt and noted that while the cuprous hahdes form triammines, the nitrate 
and thiocyanate form dia m mi nes, and cuprous cyanide only forms a monammine. 
If the an^onia is allowed to evaporate gradually, cuprous nitrate, CuISTOs, mixed 
with a little cupric nitrate is formed. Cuprous nitrate rapidly oxidizes when 
exposed^ to air. The action of nitric acid on copper has been discussed in 
connection with the metal. A soln. of the nitrate is best made by the action of 
dil. nitric acid on the metal, on the oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate. According 
to W. Jager, a litre of N-HNO^ dissolves 0*4802 gram-atom of copper, forming 
the nitrate. Accordmg to T. Graham, a basic nitrate is formed when cupric 
oxide is drenched with cone, nitric acid, even though the acid be in excess. 
The resulting green powder is to a large extent insoluble in water. With nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*42, cupric oxide is wholly converted into the nitrate. W. N. Hartley, 
made a soln. of cupric nitrate for his spectroscopic work, by digesting 100 c.c. of 
2N-W^Oq with cupric carbonate for two or three days. When the soln. neutral 
to litmus was diluted to 200 c.c. with distilled water, and allowed to stand for some 
months, a deposit of either the hydroxide or carbonate is formed — ^most probably 
the former. 

According to T. Graham, the soln. of copper in dil. nitric acid is at first green, 
but it changes to a blue colour when it has stood for some time — ^possibly owing 
to the formation of a higher hydrate. When the 
soln. is cone, by evaporation, T. Graham noted 
that dark blue prismatic crystals of trihydrated 
cupric nitrate, Cu(lSr 03 ) 2 . 3 H 20 , and paler blue 
rhomboidal plates of hexihyfcated cupric nitrate, 

Cu(N 03)2.6H20, are formed. E. Funk also pre- 
pared crystals of enneahydrated cupric nitrate, 

Cu(N 03)2.9H20. The temp, range of stability of 
these three hydrates is indicated in Fig. 39. The 
trihydrated salt was prepared by J, H. Gladstone, 

H. C. Jones and H. P, Bassett, and 0. F. Gerhardt. 

The latter thought that the salt was tetrahydrated, 
but T. Graham’s analyses showed that, owing to 
the hygroscopicity of the salt, high results were 
obtained in the determination of the combined 
water. J. Ordway, and E. Funk showed that the 
trihydrated salt is obtained when the salt is allowed 
to crystallize from its soln. at a temp, over 26®. 

A. Ditte obtained the same salt by heating the hexa- 
hydrated salt until red fumes appear, and then 
crystallizing the product from a hot soln, in fuming nitric acid ; H. Lescoeur heated 
the hexahydrate to 65® — J. Ordway says 26*4 ® ; T. Graham converted the hexa- 
hydrate to the trihydrate by keeping the former in vacuo over sulphuric acid for 
a B%ht ; if kept longer, more water is slowly given off. According to E. Mitscherlich, 
^e trihydrate is precipitated as a crystalline powder when nitric add of sp. gr, 1*522 
is added to a sat. aq. soln. The hexahydrated salt was prepared by J. L. Proust, 
T. Graham, H. Eescoeur, and by H. C. Jones and H. P. Bassett — ^the latter by 
cooling a soln, of the salt between 0® and — 10® ; and they also obtained the ennea- 
hydrate by cooling the soln. between — 20® and —24®. R. Funk showed that the 
enneahydxate is obtained by suction from the melting cryohydrate which freezes 
at — 24®, According to A. Bitte, anhydrous cupric nitrate, Cu(N03)2, can be 
obtained by cooling a soln. of the hydrated salt in hot fuming nitric acid which has 
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been heated until red fumes appear. A. Guntz and M. Martin used a similar process, 
Anhydrous nitrates of the heavy metals — ^manganese, copper, nickel, cobalt, etc. — 
have been prepared by the action of nitric anhydride or of a soln. of this compound 
in nitric acid, upon the hydrated salts of the metals. The product is white with a 
green or blue tinge. 

L. Playfair and J. P. Joule found the sp. gr. of the trihydrate is 2*047 (3*9°), 
The cryohydric point is —24° ; the transformation temp, of the ennea- to the hexa- 
hydrate is — 20*5° ; of the hexa- to the tri-hydrate about 24*5° ; and the metastable 
m,p. of the hexahydrate, 26*4°. A. Guntz and M. Martin say the anhydrous salt 
begins to decompose between 155° and 160°. According to J. Ordway, the trihydrate 
melts at 114*49°, freezes at 95*56°, and boils at 170°, with the evolution of nitric 
acid, and the formation of a basic salt ; T. Graham noted the formation of a basic 
salt at 65°. The trihydrate has a caustic metaUic taste and cauterizes the skin. 
According to J. L. Proust, the hexahydrate melts at 38° ; R. Funk, and J. Ordway 
give 26*4°, at which temp, the salt decomposes into the trihydrate and water. 
According to T. Graham, the hexahydrate rapidly loses half of its combined water 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid ; the remaining water is retained more strongly because 
only a small proportion is lost in two days. According to P. Sabatier, the hexa- 
hydrate can form the trihydrate by efflorescence in air. The vap. press, of a 
soln. sat. at 20° is 7*9 mm. The cupric nitrates are aU deliquescent. J. Thomsen 
found the heat of soln. of the hexahydrate in 400 mols of water is —10*71 Cals. 
P. Sabatier gives —10*5 Cals. ; he also gives for the heat of soln. of the trihydrate 
—2*5 Cals, at about 15° ; and for the heat of hydration Cu(N03)2.3H20soUd 
+3H20.soiid=Cu(N03)2.6H20soiid+3*9 Cals, or 1*3 Cals, per mol of water. A. Guntz 
and M. Martin give 10*47 cals, for the heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt. J. Thomsen 
found the heat of formation of the salt in aq. sola, is given as (Cu, 0, N205aq.) =52*41 
Cals, and (Cii, 2N, 60, 6H20)=92*9 Cals. J. Thomsen found the heat of dilution 
of a soln. of a mol of cupric nitrate in 10 mols of water with n more mols of water : 

» ... 12 15 20 50 100 200 

Cals. ... 474 744 940 904 776 729 


R. Funk’s values for the solubility S of the ennea- and herxa-hydrates, expressed in 
per cent. Cu(N08)2, are : 

-23® -21® —20® -21" —10® 0® 10® 20® 26*4® 

S . . 36*08 37*38 40*92 39*52 42*08 45*00 48*79 65*68 63*39 

SoUds Cu( 2 r 03 ) 3 , 9 H 20 Cu(N08)2.6H20 

These results are plotted in Fig. 39. The corresponding numbers for the trihydrate 
are i 

25® SO® 40® 60® 60® 70® 80® 114*6® 

o • • 60*01 60*44 61*51 62*62 64*17 66*79 67*51 77*69 

E, Mitscherlich found the salt to be soluble in nitric acid, but it is precipitated 
from its sat. soln. by nitric acid, as indicated above. F, Palm has also studied the 
reaction. According to A. A. Noyes and A. A. Blanchard, a soln. of 48 grms, of the 
s^t in 10 c.c. of alcohol is pale blue, and green when diluted with five times its vol. 
of water. 

The^^>ecific gravity of soln. of cupric nitrate has been determined by B. Franz ^ 
w 5 J* H. Hassenfratz at 12*5° ; by H. C. Jones and 

5 H, 0. Jones and J. N. Pearce at 0°. The- results by 
J. H. Hassenfratz are : 


Per cent. 0ii{i3’08)8 . 
Sp.gr.. . 


i 5 10 20 30 40 50 56 

1*0059 1-0320 1*0655 1-1350 1*2320 1*3320 1*4440 1*5205- 


that if D and Dq respectively denote the sp, gr. of a soln. of cupric 
mtrate, and of water, at 15°, the pone, of a gram of the soln. is l*12679rD— D.V 
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^0*25321(2)— Do)^- J. Traube calculated the molecular solution volume from 
F. Kohlrausch’s measurements of the sp. gr. (15°/4°), where for soln. with 5 , 25, 
and 35 per cent, of Cu(N 03 ) 2 , the sp. gr. was respectively 1*043, 1*248, and 1 * 377 , 
and the mol. soln. vol., 29*8, 38*0, 40*5. M. Simon found the capillary rise for a 
sat. soln. to be 1*012 (water unity). S. Arrhenius has measured the viscosity of 
aq. soln. of cupric nitrate, and J. Wagner found at 25° of A-, ^N-, JA-, and |A-soln. 
to be respectively 1*1792, 1*0802, 1*0400, and 1*0179 (water unity). J. C. G. de Marig- 
nac found the specific heat of soln., between 18° and 50°, with 187*3 gram-eq. 
of the salt in 60, 100, and 200 c.c. of water, is respectively 0*8256, 0*9475, and 0*9882 ; 
and the molecular heat, 898, 1788, and 3588. W. Beetz found the heat con- 
ductivity between 8 ° and 14° for soln. of sp. gr. 1*187 and 1*455 to be respectively 
1*0242 and 0*9782 (water unity) ; and between 28° and 38°, for soln. of sp. gr. 
1*197 and 1*455, respectively 1*0000 and 0*8504 (water unity). F. Rudorfi, 
H. C. Jones with F. H. Getman, H, P. Bassett, and J. N. Pearce have measured the 
lowering of the freezing point. For soln. of 0*0591 mol per litre, the mol. de- 
pression is 5*52 ; and for soln. with 2*3630 mols per litre, 9*26. A. J. Eossi found 
the osmotic pressure of soln. with 0*5 mol per litre to be greater than with calcium 
or strontium nitrates. 

C. Ch4nevean, and H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman have measured the index of 
refraction of soln. of cupric mtrate ; the latter find for soln. with 0*0591, 0*4726, 
and 1*1815 mol per litre, these indices are respectively 1*32751, 1*32979, and 1*35961. 
The absorption spectra of soln. of cupric nitrate have been studied by T. Ewan — 
vide cupric chloride. According to E. Franke, cone. aq. soln. of the salt are much 
more ionized than corresponding soln. of cupric sulphate. The electrical conduc- 
tivity has been measured by H. C. Jones with F. H. Getman, A. P. West, H. P. Bas- 
sett, J. N. Pearce, E. Franke, A. C. Becquerel, and E. Bouty. For soln. with a 
mol. of the salt in v litres, the molecular conductivities jjl at 0° and 35®, and the 
degrees of ionization a, are : 



2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 


. 69-38 

86*48 

93*0 

99*15 

i09*0 

117*7 

119-8 


. 57-9 

72*2 

77*6 

82*8 

91*0 

98*2 

100*0 


• 147-1 

188*5 

204*0 

219*9 

245*0 

266*6 

271-7 


. 64-1 

69*4 

75-1 

80*9 

90*2 

98*0 

100-0 


The corresponc^ temperature coefficients have also been calculated. H. Herwig 
found that raising the 'pressure did not afiect the resistance of soln. of cupric nitrate. 
The transport numbers have been measured by G. Wiedemann, A. Chassy, and by 
G. Carrara. According to H. C. Jones and J. N. Pearce if n mols of Cu(N 03)2 are 
dissolved in a Htre of water, there will be m mols of solvate water per mol of the salt ; 

n . 0-025 0*06 0*25 0*5 0*76 0*935 1*5 2 0 

m . 195-2 48-7 22-4 22-5 22*15 21*3 18*38 17*32 

A. Renard, and H. Jahn have studied the electrolysis of soln. of cupric mtrate. 
C. W. Bennett and C. 0. Brown studied the potential of cells with a rotating anode — 
vide cupric sulphate. 0. Liebknecht and A. P. Wills, ^ and G, Cheneveau respectively 
found the magnetic susceptibility to be 8*7 X 10"^ and 9*1 Xl0~® mass units. 

The salt has strong oxidizing properties which are dependent on the ease with 
which it is decomposed. It is accordingly used as an oxidizing agent in dyeing 
and in calico printing.^ L. V. Brugnatelli noted that when cupric nitrate is pro- 
jected on red-hot charcoal there is a feeble detonation ; and B. Higgins found that 
if some crystals are wrapped in tin foil, and rubbed, decomposition sets in and the 
accompanying rise of temp, may suffice to cause the emission of sparks. J . Priestley 
mentioned that paper soaked in the salt and dried readily inflames. According to 
I. Come, cupric nitrate oxidizes phosphorus to H 4 P 2 O 6 . 

According to K P. Wassilieff, cupric nitrate benzene 

• at 100 ®, but faster at a higher temp B. that cupric nitrate 
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readily unites with ammonia, and with the amines of the fatty acids, pyridine, 
piperidine, quinoline, aniline, and toluidine ; and not so readily with dimethyl 
aniline, and methylaniline, A. W. Speransky and E. G. Goldberg studied the 
electrolysis of pvridine soln. 

E. C, Eranklin and C. A, Ejaus « studied the electrical conductivity of soln. of the 
salt in liquid ammonia. J. J. Berzelius, R. Hane, and P. Pudschies prepared cupric 
tetrainniino-nitrate> Cu{N03)2.4NH3, by saturating a soln. of cupric niteate with am- 
monia. The precipitate which is at first formed redissolves, and the liquid deposits 
cr}’stals of the salt on cooling. D. W. Horn recommended mixing a hot soln. of 10 
grms. of hexahydrated cupric nitrate with 8 c.c. of water and 25 c.c. of aqua ammonia, 
of sp. gr. 0*9, and shaking the mix ture till all is dissolved. On cooling, the crystals 
which separate are dried by press, between filter paper, and standing in a desiccator 
over potassium- hydroxide. The blue needle-like crvstals belong to the rhombic 
system, and J. C. G. de Marignac found the axial ratios a:h: c=0*5475 : 1 : 0*6350. 
R. Kane showed that when the crystals are heated, they lose traces of ammonia 
but no water, and the angles may have blackened tips due to^ the formation of 
cupric oxide. The crystals are readily soluble in water from which J. J. Berzelius 
crystallized the salt unchanged. According to F. Ephraim, the deep blue tetram- 
mino-salt is converted into a similarly coloured hexammino-salt below 15°, and 
decomposes above 205° into indefinite products. E. Rosenbohm found the magnetic 
susceptibility of the crystals of the tetrammino-nitrate to be 5*51 X 10““® vol. units, 
and 1409 Xl0“® mass units. According to D. W. Horn, the crystals of the tetrammmo- 
nitrate are soluble in approximately their own weight of liquid ammonia, forming 
cupric pentammino-nitrate, Cu(N03)2.5NH3, which decomposes : Cu(N03)2.5NH3 
=NH3 +Gu(N 03)2.4NH3 between 15*30° and 15*32° at 760 mm. press. D. W. Horn 
also prepared a still more complex salt 4Cu(N03)2.23NH3 — ^possibly cu^io hexam- 
mino-nitrate, Cu(N03)2.6NH3 — ^by the action of liquid ammonia on the tetrammino- 
salt. It rapidly loses ammonia when exposed to air, and its dissociation temp, 
is 15° at 760 mm. press. If a mixed soln. of cupric and ammonium nitrates be 
evaporated, decomposition attended by violent detonation occurs at a certain strge 
of the cone. F. Forster and F. Blankenberg found that cupric nitrate, in 
ammoniacal soln., is reduced to cuprous nitrate by copper. 

J. Priestley ^ mentioned the formation of a blue precipitate when a soln. of cupric 
nitrate is heated, and the redissolution of the precipitate when the mixture is allowed 
to stand in the cold ; the precipitate appeared again as at first by re-heating the 
soln. J. L. Proust obtained a similar crystalline precipitate of the composi- 
tion 67Chi0.16N205.17H20 — ^possibly 4CuO.N2O5.H2O or CU4N2O9.3H2O, ' or 
Cu(NOs)2.3Chi(OH)2, because L. Bourgeois foimd that bluish-green crystals of 
cupric trihydroxy-nitrate are formed by evaporating an aq. soln. of cupric nitrate 
on a water-bath, and washing out the soluble matter with water. A basic cupric 
nitrate was prepared by J. L. Proust, C. F. Gerhardt, T. Graham, and L. Griinhut 
by heating cupric nitrate to about 170°, and extracting the mass with water. In 
all these cases the hydrolysis of an aq. soln. of cupric nitrate occurs, which is more 
marked the higher the temp. 

J. L. Proust, F. Field, and E. Reindel prepared basic cupric nitrate by treating 
a soln. of cupric nitrate with alkali hydroxide insufficient for complete precipitation ; 
C. F. Gerhardt and H. Kiihn used ammonium hydroxide, and J. Habermann con- 
sidered that the pale blue granular product obtained by dropping dil, aq. ammonia 
into a boding cone. soln. of cupric nitrate, cooling the mixture, washing the pre- 
cipitate by suction with cold water before blackening begins, and drying in a 
desiccator over quicklime, has the composition Cu(N03)2.Cu(0H)2.Cu0, but it is 
usuaUy regarded as cuj^c trihydroxy-nitrate, Cu(N08)2.3Cu(0H)2. L. Bourgeois 
heated a soln, of cupric nitrate with- urea in a sealed tube at 130°. J. H. Glad- 
stone prepared the basic nitrate as an amorphous mass by treating cupric nitrate 
with the hydroxide ; while P. Sabatier used 4CUO.H2O (cupric oxide would not 
do), and obtained a green micaceous powder. N. Athanasescu boiled a cone, aq« 
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soln. of cupric nitrate for several hours with cupric carbonate, and then heated 
the mixture in a sealed tube for several hours at 300® and obtained small emerald- 
green crystals of the basic nitrate. L. Bourgeois, and H. L. Wells and S. L. Penh eld 
prepared a variety of the basic salt Cu4]Sr209.3H20 in dark green monoclinic plates 
by boiling a soln. of cupric nitrate with copper, or by heating the mixture in a 
sealed tube at 150®. A. Mailhe found that the same basic salt could be obtained 
by heating a soln. of cupric nitrate with nickel oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate. 

W. Spring and M. Lucion found that when cupric hydroxide is kept in contact 
with a soln. of potassium nitrate at 15®, basic cupric nitrate is formed which decom- 
poses at 30®. J. Tiittscheff, and D. Stromholm boiled a soln. of ammonium nitrate 
with precipitated cupric oxide and obtained what the}^ regarded as basic nitrate 
of the composition^ I2CUO.2N2O5.I2H2O, that is, 2Cu(NO3)2.10Cu(OH)2.5H2O. 
A. Yogel and C. Reischauer passed nitrous fumes, ^2^3? i^^to water with cupric 
hydroxide in suspension, and they also boiled a mixed soln. of cupric nitrate and 
potassium nitrate, and obtained greenish-blue plates in both cases. F. P. Dewey 
treated cuprous oxide with an excess of a cold soln. of silver nitrate, and obtained 
the basic nitrate Cu(N03)2.3Cu(0H)2, Le, CU4N2O9.3H2O — H. Rose used a similar 
process, and C. F. Eammelsberg believed that the product had the composition 
3Cu(N03)2.7Cu0, or CU10N6O255 but H. L. Wells and S. L. Penfield regarded the 
product as a mixture. G. Rousseau obtained bluish-green, thin plates of basic 
nitrate by heating trihydrated or hexahydrated cupric* nitrate between 180® and 
330® with marble in a sealed tube for 24-49 hrs. ; and L. Mchel found that a 
film of crystals of this same salt are formed on the surface of Iceland spar which 
has been lying for a few years in a soln. of cupric nitrate. A. Qasselmann, J. M. 
van Bemmelen, and K. Ediiss obtained the basic nitrate by heating a boiling 
dil. soln. of cupric nitrate with formate of sodium, calcium, barium, or lead ; 
mth the acetate of potassium, sodium, copper, silver, calcium, barium, magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, manganese, nickel, cobalt, or lead ; or with sodium and barium 
propionates ; or with sodium valeriate. Conversely, the same product is obtained 
by treating cupric acetate, propionate, or valerianate with the nitrates of the above 
metals excepting silver and strontium. 

Cupric trihydroxy nitrate, Cu(N03)2.3Cu(0H)25 occurs as a mineral in the copper 
mines at Jerome (Arizona), etc., and it was named gerJiardt^e^ in honour of 
C. F. Gerhardt ; and W. Lindgren and W. F. Hillebrand regard it as a product 
of the action of water on cuprfierous porphyry. Some analyses correspond with, 
the composition : Cu(]Sr0s)2.3Cu0.H20, instead of Cu(N03)2.3Cu0.3H20, as indicated 
above. H. L. Wells and S. L. Penfield assume it to be the hydrate of an hypo- 
thetical nitric acid, HsN04, H{Cu0H)2NO4, as indicated above. J. P. Cooke 
gives without any satirfactory evidence (H0)3(Cu0H)3.Cu02.N20 ; N. Athana- 
sescu, and A. Werner respectively, give 


O 

HO 


^N< 


O.CuOH 

O.CuOH 




The latter thus regards the basic salt as a hexol-cupric salt. 

This basic salt is dark green, emerald green, or bluish-green in colour. H. L. Wells 
and S. L. Penfield regard the mineral as belonging to the rhombic system with 
axial ratios a:b: c=0*92175 : 1 : 1'56117, and, as indicated above, they prepared 
a monocimic variety ; the hardness is 2, and the sp. gr. 3*41-3*426 ; L. Bourgeois 
gives 3*41. According to T. Graham, very little decomposition occurs at the m.p. 
of lead ; at higher temp, nilarogen oxides, oxygen, and water are given ofi. 
N. Athanesescu says that water begins to come ofi at 160®-! 65®, and nitric oxide 
at 175® ; at the same time the salt begins to blacken. L. Griinhut found that a 
' prolonged heating at 200® gives cupric* oxide. The basic salt is stable in air ; in- 
soluble in water; and soluble in dil. acids. A. Casselmann found that the pre- 
oipita’ted salt slowly becomes brown on standii^ under water, and finally black; 
and J. M. van Bemmelen noted that the basic sSit becomes grey when boiled with 
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soln. of cupric nitrate for several hours with cupric carbonate, and then heated 
the mixture in a sealed tube for several hours at 300° and obtained small emerald- 
green crystals of the basic nitrate. L. Bourgeois, and H. L, Wells and S. L. Penfield 
prepared a variety of the basic salt CU4N2O9.3H2O in dark green monoclinic plates 
by boiling a soln. of cupric nitrate with copper, or by heating the mixture in a 
sealed tube at 150°. A. Mailhe found that the same basic salt could be obtained 
by heating a soln. of cupric nitrate with nickel oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate. 

W. Spring and M. Lucion found that when cupric hydroxide is kept in contact 
with a soln. of potassium nitrate at 15°, basic cupric nitrate is formed which decom- 
poses at 30°. J. Tiittschefi, and D. Stromholm boiled a soln. of ammonium nitrate 
with precipitated cupric oxide and obtained what they regarded as basic nitrate 
of the composition I2CUO.2N2O5.I2H2O, that is, 2Cu(NO3)2.10Cu(OB[)2.5H2O. 
A. Vogel and C. Reischauer passed nitrous fumes, N2O3, into water with cupric 
hydroxide in suspension, and they also boiled a mixed soln. of cupric nitrate and 
potassium nitrate, and obtained greenish-blue plates in both cases. F. P. Dewey 
treated cuprous oxide with an excess of a cold soln. of silver nitrate, and obtained 
the basic nitrate Cu(]S[03)2.3Cu(0H)2, i,e. CU4N2O9.3H2O — H. Rose used a similar 
process, and C. F. Rammelsberg believed that the product had the composition 
3 Cu(N03)2.7Cu 0, or CU10N6O25, but H. L. Wells and S. L. Penfield regarded the 
product as a mixture. G. Rousseau obtained bluish-green, thin plates of basic 
nitrate by heating trihydrated or hexahydrated cupric nitrate between 180° and 
330° with marble in a sealed tube for 24-49 hrs. ; and L. Michel found that a 
film of crystals of this same salt are formed on the surface of Iceland spar which 
has been lying for a few years in a soln. of cupric nitrate. A. Qassehnann, J. M. 
van Bemmelen, and K. Kliiss obtained the basic nitrate by heating a boiling 
dil. soln. of cupric nitrate with formate of sodium, calcium, barium, or lead ; 
with the acetate of potassium, sodium, copper, silver, calcium, barium, magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, manganese, nickel, cobalt, or lead; or with sodium and barium 
propionates ; or with sodium valeriate. Conversely, the same product is obtained 
by treating cupric acetate, propionate, or valerianate with the nitrates of the above 
metals excepting silver and strontium. 

Cupric trihydroxynitrate, Cu(N03)2.3Cu(0H)2, occurs as a mineral in the copper 
mines at Jerome (Arizona), etc., and it was named gerhardtite,^ in honour of 
C. F. Gerhardt ; and W. Lindgren and W. F. Hillebrand regard it as a product 
of the action of water on cupriferous porphyry. Some analyses correspond with 
the composition : Cu(N03)2.3Cu0.H20, instead of Cu{N03)2.3Cu0.3H20, as indicated 
above, H. L. WeUs and S. L. Penfield assume it to be the hydrate of an hypo- 
thetical nitric acid, H3NO4, H(CuOH)2N04, as indicated above. J. P. Cooke 
gives without any satisfactory evidence (H0)3(Cu0B[)s.Cu02.N20 ; N. Athana- 
sescu, and A. Werner respectively, give 


O 

HO 


5>N< 


O.CuOH 

O.CuOH 




The latter thus regards the basic salt as a hexol-cupric salt. 

This basic salt is dark green, emerald green, or bluish-green in colour. H. L, Weils 
and S. L. Penfield regard the mineral as belonging to the rhombic system with 
axial ratios aihi c=0’92175 : 1 : 1’56117, and, as indicated above, they prepared 
a monoclinio variety ; the hardness is 2, and the sp. gr. 3*41-3*426 ; L. Bourgeois 
gives 3*41. According to T. Graham, very little decomposition occurs at the m.p. 
of lead ; at higher temp, nitrogen oxides, oxygen, and water are given off, 
hf. Athanesescu says that water begins to come ofi at 160°— 165°, and nitric oxide 
ait 175° ; at the same time the salt begins to blacken. L. Griinhut found that a 
prolonged heating at 200° gives cupric” oxide. The basic salt is stable in air ; in- 
soluble in water ; and soluble in dil. acids. A. Casselmann found that the pre- 
cipitated salt slowly becomes brown on standing under water, and finally black ; 
and J. M. van Bemmelen noted that the basic salt becomes grey when boiled with 
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water. G, Rousseau and 6. Tite heated the salt with water in a sealed tube at 
160° for 20 hrs.. and found it decomposes completely into cupric oxide and nitric 
acid. J. M. van Bemmelen decomposed the salt into cupric hydroxide by treating 
it with alkali hydroxide. G. Rousseau and G. Tite say that the temp, of decomposi- 
tion is lower than the temp, of formation, and that the heat of formation is over 
10*5 Cals., while the heat of soln. of the solid nitrate in an excess of water is 10*8 Cals 
at about 100° ; but P. Sabatier gives for the heat of formation Cu(R’03)2,3H20soii 
+3CuOdry=12*l Cals. The crystals of gerhardtite have a strong negative double 
refraction; they have a marked pleochroism, being blue in the direction of the 
c-axis, and green in the direction of the other two axes. 

A. Massink studied the ternary system, Cu(N03)2 — NalSTOg— H2O, at 20° and 
the ternary system, Cu(N 03)2 t-CuS 04— HgO, at 20° and 35°, but obtained no 
double^ salts ; he also investigated the quaternary system, Na2S04— NaNO 
— Cu(N 03)2 -~CuS 04, at 20°, but obtained no new complex salts. K. A. Hofmann 
and E. C. Marburg reported the preparation of bluish green cupric hydrazine 
nitrate, Cu(]Sr2H4)(N03)2, which explodes when heated or on detonation. 
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{ 80. Copper Phosphates 

No one has yet prepared cu^ous oHhojphosphate, CU3PO4, although B. Pechard 
obtained what he regarded as ammonium cufrous orthophosphate, or ammonimn 
phosphato-cuprite, by adding hydroxylamine to cupric sulphate until the soliu 
was decolorized, and then treating the mixture with a soln. of ammonium dihydro- 
phosphate. V. Auger also claims to have made cuprous metaphosphate by adding 
metaphosphoric acid at a dull red heat to an excess of copper turnings contained 
in a platinum capsule provided with a lid and heated to a similar temp. ; the copper 
dissolves with the evolution of hydrogen and the mass becomes brown. The latter 
is immediately oxidized by air, but if the mass is poured ofi from the unattached 
copper into a platinum crucible and protected from air, on cooling it deposits lamellae 
of copper in weight equal to that subsequently found in the residual mass in the 
form of cupric phosphate. The cuprous metaphosphate formed is thus stable at 
a red heat, but decomposes on cooling into cupric metaphosphate and copper. If 
the fused mass of cuprous metaphosphate dissolved in excess of metaphosphoric 
acid is allowed to fall in small drops into methyl chloride, transparent, vitreous,^ 
pale yellow beads of cuprous metaphosphate dissolved in excess of metaphosphoric 
acid are obtained. These can be kept in a sealed tube for some days, but 
gradually become reddish-brown and opaque. The change occurs immediately on 
warming. 

E. Mitscherlich ^ obtained normal cupric orthophosphate, Cu3(P04)2.3H20, as 
a bluish-green amorphous precipitate by adding an amount of diammonium, or 
dipotassium hydrophosphate, insuihcient for complete precipitation, to the soln, 
of a cupric salt. J. Steinschneider used a great excess of cupric sulphate or nitrate. 
From the work of C. F. Rammelsberg and R. A. Metzner, the composition of the 
precipitate depends upon the proportions and cone, of the soln. employed. 

J. Steinschneider found that in preparing cupric phosphate by the action of disodimn 
hydrophosphate ' on cupric sulphate the following phosphates are formed : By employing 
an ^cess of copp&r sulphate, a double salt of the formida 3Cu3P5.0s,iN*aJB[2P04 is formed; 
if the copper sidphat© be present in very large excess, C. F. Rammelsberg ’s normal phosphate, 
OusPaOg, is formed. Both these salts, if subjected to protracted washing xmder press., are 
converted into the compoxmd 4Cu0.p205» already described by H. Debray, and C. Friedel 
and JB. Sarasin, Sodium acetate precipitates the double salt 3Cu3P20g.NaC2H302 from the 
filtrate. By employing ^ excess of sodium phosphate, two double salts are formed, namely, 
2Cu8Pjj08.Na3HP04 and 3CusP«08.Na8HP04 ; the. former is formed first and is converted 
into the latter by continued wajiing. By the action of disodium hydrogen ^I>hosphate 
on cupric chloride, the followmg phosphates are formed : When an excess of cupric chloride 
is employed, the double salt 3Cu5P20g.2NaCl is principally formed, although sometinaes it 
is mixed with the phosphate, 4CuO.Pj.O5, and the oaychloride, OuO.CuClj j in one case 
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the salt had the formtala oCusPjOg.SiSraCl. If an excess of the sodium phosphate is employed, 
the same phosphate, 3 Cu 3 P 208 . 2 NaCl, is formed as in the case of employing an excess of 
cupric chloride. By the action of the sodium phosphate on cupric nitrate, the following 
phosphates are obtained: By employing a slight excess of the cupric nitrate, the double 
salt Cu3P208.NaH2P04 is formed, whilst 2 the cupric nitrate is present in very large excess, 
the normal phosphate, CuaP^Og, together with a small quantity of basic cupric nitrate, is 
obtained. 6 an excess of the sodium phosphate is employed, a double salt of the formula 
ISCuO.SNagO.SPaOs, is formed, which is decomposed by washing. 

H. Rose said that if two mols of the disodium salt are used with three mols of 
cupric sulphate, the salt 2CUHPO4.3H2O or 4CuHP04.CuH4(P04)2 is precipitated, 
but the work of C. E. Rammelsberg renders this doubtful. J. Weineck’s analysis 
makes the product a mixture and not a definite compound. A, Breithaupt and 
C. F. Plattner say that the emerald-green amorphous mineral ihromboliie has the 
composition 2CUHPO4.3H2O, hardness 3 to 4, and sp. gr. 3*4 ; while A. Schrauf 
regards this mineral as an arsenate. H. Debray prepared the normal phosphate 
as a crystalline powder by dissolving the carbonate in dil. phosphoric acid, and heated 
the soln. to 70° ; he also heated cupric nitrate with calcium hydrophosphate below 
100°. V. Augur heated cuprous chloride with phosphoric acid to 180°. It is 
questionable if the pure salt has yet been made. 

According to H. Debray, the salt loses water and becomes brown when it is heated. 
According to A. BarUle, cupric phosphate is insoluble in water, but soluble in water 
with carbon dioxide in soln. R. M. Caven and A. Hill found that in washing the 
precipitate with water, the salt is hydrolyzed, and a marked hydrolysis occurs 
with hot water. H. Debray found the salt is rapidly hydrolyzed when heated with 
water in a sealed tube, forming basic phosphates several of which have been examined 
by J. Steinschneider, A. Reynoso, etc. According to J. Moser, cupric phosphate 
is soluble in nitric acid ; according to H. Debray, in phosphoric acid, acetic acid, 
and, as B. W. Gerland also found, sulphurous acid, without fo rming cuprous oxide. 
C. Lory uses a soln. in hydrochloric acid in his process for determining bicarbonates ; 
H. Debray also found the phosphate to be perceptibly soluble in soln. of ammonium 
salts ; and R. M. Caven and A. Hill in soln. of cupric chloride or sulphate. It is 
also dissolved by a soln. of sodium thiosulphate. W. Skey and L. Grandeau obtained 
double phosphates by treating cupric phosphate with a soln. of potassium or 
ammonium magnesium phosphate. According to R. M. Caven and , A. Hill, a 
cold soln. of potassium hydroxide produces no perceptible change, but on boiling, 
the precipitate becomes dark coloured, and is completely converted into cupric 
oxide. Cupric phosphate was found by H. Debray to be reduced to the phosphide 
when heated with carbon. H. N. Warren electrolyzed a soln. of cupric phosphate 
in phosphoric acid, and so obtained an acid of any desired $p. gr. The evaporation 
of a soln. of cupric phosphate furnishes a green sticky mass of uncertain composition, 
and labelled, according to the older chemistry books, ‘‘ acid cupric phosphate,’^ that 
is, m^yric hydrogen fthosphaie, C. Luckow, and W. Borchers obtained a basic cupric 
phosphate of unknown composition by electrolyzing soln. of sodium phosphate 
between copper electrodes ; and when the phosphate is precipitated electroljrti- 
cally in a porous cell, H. N. Morse found it to form a semipermeable membrane. 
L. T. Wright found cupric phosphate absorbs hydrogen sulphide, and A. Colson 
found that the absorption by ‘the dry salt at 0° is slow but continuous ; the rate 
of absorption is reduced by lowering the press, and accelerated by raising the temp. 
J. Stein^hneider found that cupric orthophosphate is decomposed quantitatively 
when boiled with a soln. of silver nitrate, forming cupric mirate and silver phosphate. 

It might be anticipated from the slow hydrolysis of cupric phosphate in contact 
with water, that many difierent hasic cup-ic phosphates would have been reported by 
teie early chemists who had no criterion other than analysis and the stoichio-metrical 
laws for recogniziiig chemical compounds. The phase rule test has not yet been 
applied. Hence, as might be anticipated, quite a number of basic cupric phosphates 
^ye reported, and a number occur in nature as minerals, where the ratio 
Cu0;P205:H20is6:l:3; 5:1:2; 5:1:3; 4:1:1; 4:1:2; and4:l:a 
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Many are probably solid soln. ; all are more or less L}'dratod. Perhaps the most 
important basic phosphate approximates in composition to cupric Iiydroxyortho- 
pllOSpbate, 4:Cii0.P2O5.H2O, or Cu3(P04)2-Cu(0H)25 and its natural representative 
is the mineral lihethe^iite. It was prepared by C. Friedel and E. Sarasin in octahedral 
cr}^stals by heating cupric carbonate or cupric phosphate with dil. jDhosphoric acid 
in a sealed tube at ISC'" ; H. Debray heated cupric phosphate with water in a sealed 
tube ; the formation of libethenite occurs at 100° if cupric nitrate or sulphate be 
also present — to get fine cr^^stals, however, 150° is recommended — and a rather 
higher temp., 200°, is necessary if cupric chloride be used ; and he found that libethe- 
nite is formed by heating a mixture of cupric nitrate and calcium hydrophosphate 
to 100°. J. Steinschneider, and E. M. Caven and A. Hill found that the same 
basic phosphate is obtained by boiling the normal phosphate -with water, or by 
the prolonged washing of this salt with water at 100° until its compos^’ tion is con- 
stant, and then drying the mass at 100°. 

The crystals of libethenite are rhombic bipyramids, and the measurements of 
W. T. Schaller, and G. Melczer correspond with axial ratios a:h: c=0‘9605 : 1 : 0*7020. 
The analyses of G. F. Eammelsberg, H. Kiilm, F. Field, R. Hermann, and C. Berge- 
mann are in the main in agreement with the formula, 4CuO.P2O5.H2O, or 
, Cu 3(P04)2 .Cu( 0H)2 ; which P. Groth reduces to Cu(CuOH)P04, and thus regards 
libethenite as a basic cupric phosphate free from water. There are two more 
hydrated forms ; one, which C. F. Rammelsberg designated pseudo-Uhetlienite, 
has the composition 4CuO.P2O5.2H2O, or Cu3(P04)2.Cu(0H)2.H20, in accord with 
the anaHses of C. Berthier, and R. Rhodius. The other hydrate is called tagilitet 
and, according to A. Breithaupt, occurs in monoclinic crystals, and has the compo- 
sition 4CuO.P2O5.3H2O, or Cu 3(P04)2 .Cu{ 0H)2.2H20, in accord with the analyses 
of R- Hermann and F. Field. R. Hermann found the sp. gr. of Hhethenite to range 
from 3*6 to 3*8, and that of tagilite to be 3*50 ; A. Breithaupt gave 4*076 for crystalline 
tagilite, and 3*5 for the amorphous mineral. The hardness of libethenite is 4, that 
of tagiMte a little less. A. des Cloizeaux has measured the optical properties ; the 
double refraction is negative. H. Debray fotmd that water attacks the mineral 
with difficulty, and G. Rousseau and G. Tite that three days'" heating in a sealed tube 
at 275° had no perceptible efiect. R. M. Caven and A. Hid add that “ the tenacity 
with which the single molecule of water remains in combination with the basic phos- 
phate is remarkable, since a dull red heat is necessary for its elimination. The 
ignited precipitate, consisting of Cfu3{P04)2.CuO, was olive green in colour.’^ It 
is soluble in acids and in aq. ammonia or ammonium carbonate, in a soln. of sodium 
h^osulphite. J. Steinschneider observed no alteration when the mineral is boiled 
with a soln. of silver nitrate. 

There is a group of naturally occurring basic cupric phosphates called lunnites^ 
which A. Schrauf has shown can aU be regarded as containing var3ring proportions 
of one or more of the three minerals : dihydrite^ 5CuO.P2O5.2H2O ; ehliie, 
5GuO.P2O5.H2O; and ^hosphoclialcite^ 6CnO.P2O5.3H2O. The formula for ffihydiite 
is based on the analyses of R. Hermann, J. A. Aj^edson, H. Kiiiin, and A. Schrauf. 
The latter says the doubly refracting, dark green crystals are triclinic with axial 
ratios a:hi c=2*8252 : 1 ; 1*53394, and a=89° 29' ; ^==91° 0*5' ; and y=90° 39' ; 
the hardness is approximately 5 ; the sp. gr. 4*4. The formula for ehlite is based 
on the analyses of A, Schrauf, who regards ehlite as a transformation product 
of dihydrite. The formula of phosplmrochalcite is based on the analyses of 
R, Hermann, H. Kiihn, O. F. Rammelsberg, 0. Bergemann, M. F. Heddle, 
A. H. Church, A. Schrauf, N. Story-Maskelyne and W. Flight, R. Rhodius, etc. 
The hardness is ‘4*5 to 5, and the sp. gr. 4*4. It loses no water at 200°. The 
variety* caEed has a sp. gr. 4*2, and suffers an appreciable loss of 

water at 200°. A. Hutchinson and A. M. Maegregor found the corne^ite from 
Mkubwa (Rhodesia) has a composition approximating Cu3(P04)2.3Cu(OH)2. The 
rhombic crystals have the axial ratios aih: c=0'9855 : 1 : 0*7591 ; sp. gr. 4*10 ; 
and hardness 4 to 5. The optical properties agree with ». mineral containing a 
von. m. tj 
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little cobalt (Co,Cu)(0H)(P04), named cornetite by H. Buttgenbacb, and obtained 
from Katanga (Congo). G. Cesaro found the axial ratios a : 6 ; c=0’9844 : 1 : 0‘7679 
H. Schifi 2 found freshly precipitated and moist cupric phosphate dissolved 
slowly but completely in aq. ammonia, forming a dark blue liquid from which 
alcohol precipitates a dark blue syrup which soon forma greenish-blue anhydrous 
crystals of cupric tetrammino-orthophosphate, Cu3(P04j2.4NH3. The salt can 
also be obtained directly by the use of alcoholic ammonia. Cupric tetrammino- 
orthophosphate is sparingly soluble in water ; it dissolves in aqua ammonia, possibly 
forming, according to H. Schiff, a hexammino-complex, although only the 
tetra mmin o-salt has been isolated. R. A. Metzner obtained monoclinic prismatic 
crystals^ of a complex by similarly treating a sat. soln. of the basic phosphate in aq. 
ammonia. Analyses correspond with 2CUO.3P2O5.2ONH3.2IH2O. R. A. Metzner 
also obtained monoclinic crystals of the complex Cu(NH4)7(P04)3(NHs)3.7H20 
by adding alcoholic ammonia to a soln. of an acid cupric phosphate in ammonia. 
E. J. Maumend claimed to have made 2CuO.P2O5.8NH3 from an go|jj' 

of cupric phosphate. 


According to J . Weineck,*the well-washed precipitate obtained by mixing hotsoln. 
of two mols of cupric sulphate with three of disodium hydrophosphate, when dried 
between 100° and 110°, has a composition corresponding with 2Na2O.4P2O6.9CuO,. 
and is probably a mixture of two or more salts. J. J. Berzelius and others have 
noted that beads of microcosmic salt, when sat. with various metallic salts, become 
•opaque on cooling, owing to the separation of minute crystals of sodium phosphate 
and the metal phosphate. K. A. Wallroth has isolated these salts by dissolving 
metallic oxides in microcosmic salt or sodium metaphosphate at a bright red heat 
and maintaining the glass in a fused condition imtil the crystals separate out. On 
cooling, the mass is digested -with water, and then -with dil. hydrochloric acid. With 
copper,, a blue crystalline powder of sodium phosphatoeuprate, or sodiuin cupric 
phosphate, IS formed, meCu3(P04)4, or 2Na3P04.Cu3(P04)2, which melts to a green 
transparent glass. L. Ou-vrard obtained the same salt in dichroic prisms, probably 
monocbmo. If an excess of cupric oxide or sodium pyrophosphate be used, prii 
matm crys^ of so^um cupric phosphate, NaCuCPOi), with an obhque extinction 
are formed. If sodium orthophosphate be employed as flux, a mixture of cupric 
and cuprous oxides, with some amorphous matter, is produced. C. Raspe also 
prepwed a solub e double phosphate by melting disodium hydrophosphate with 
cupric and phosphoric oxides. .< x- r 

L. Ou^ard pre^red^what are said to be pale blue triclinic crystals of potassium 
cupnc pho^hate, KCuP04, I>7 a method similar to that which he employed for the 
sodium salt The crystals were similar to those of the sodium salt. L. Grandeau 
also reported the formation of a bluish-green crystalline powder of the same com- 
pound made up of small plates, by melting cupric phosphate with an excess of 
dipotassium hydropho^hafe. L. Ouvrard also made greenish-blue monoclinio 
kmellse of potassium tnphosphatotetracuprate, of KCuPOi.CuolPOi),, by fusing 

potassium metaphosphate. As previously indicate^ 
salts with Cu3(P04)2:Na2HP04- in the ratios 3 : 1 , 
I'+iIa I ’ eUorofhos-phates with Cu3(P04)2 : Nad 

“ini'” “ 

A. Sohwarzenberg,* A. Pahl, and J. H. Gladstone 
(MP pyrophosphate— cither CU2P2O7.2H2O or 

an excess of sodium pyrophosphate to a soto. of a 
crystalhne when boiled vnth sulphurous acid, or when 
Its soln. m aqua ammonia by the addition of sulphurous acid. 

precipitated the sLe Lit bL 
y^LHorte aS pyrophosphate by the.addition of sulphuric 

SiShLSfr ^mbined water at 150 ^, and 

hydrogen, it gives a sublimate of pho^horus trioxide. 
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and (^"ives off phosphine and water. The residue is cupric phosphide. The salt 
is soluble in aqua ammonia, mineral acids, and in a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate. 
The deep blue colour of the ammoniacal soln. is bleached by grape sugar. According 
to A. Colson, the salt is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide hberating 50 Cals, of 
heat. A. Schwarzenberg found a boiling soln. of potassium hydroxide forms cupric 
oxide and potassium phosphate, while A. Stromeyer found a boiling soln. of disodium 
hydrophosphate forms sodium pyrophosphate and cupric orthophosphate. Accord- 
ing to A. Pahl, if a soln. of this salt in sulphurous acid be evaporated over sulphuric 
acid, it forms blue crystals of the pentahydrate, CU2P2O7.5H2O ; and, according to 
A. Wiesler, the same salt is made by mixing soln. of 15 grms. of pentahydrated 
cupric sulphate with one of 5 grms. sodium trimetaphosphate, evaporating in vacuo, 
and washing and drying the product. The salt is sparingly soluble in water, soluble 
in dil. acids, and when heated it becomes green without melting.' According to 
E. W. Clarke and J. S. Diller, Mexican turquoises may be regarded as mixtures 
of diSerent proportions of pentahydrated cupric pyrophosphate, CU2P2O7.5H2O, 
and aluminium phosphate, 2Al2O3.P2O5.5H2O. J. H. Gladstone obtained evidence 
of the formation of an allotropic form. According to A. Schwarzenberg, when the 
hydrate is heated, it forms the anhydrous salt. G. Tammann also made the 
anhydrous salt by melting equi-molecular parts of cupric sulphate and microcosmic 
salt, or phosphoric acid and cupric sidphate. The pale blue salt is readily soluble 
in hot hydrochloric or nitric acid ; and it is converted into sodium pyrophosphate 
and cupric sulphide by the action of a soln. of sodium sulphide. 

A. Schwarzenberg found that when a soln. of cupric pyrophosphate in 
aqua ammonia is treated with alcohol, a cupric animiiio-pyrophosplia.te» 
8CuO.3P2O5.8NH3.8H2O, is formed. The salt is slightly soluble in water, and 
when heated it becomes brown. According to H. Schiff, if a soln. of cupric pyro- 
phosphate in aqua ammonia be exposed to the air, it gradually loses ammonia, 
and gives green crystals of the monohydrate d cupric tetraiuniiiiopyrophosphate, 
2CuO.P2O5.4NH3.H2O, that is, Cu2P2O7.4NH3.H2O, which, when heated, form a 
bluish- white mass easily soluble in acids and aqua ammonia. When further heated, 
it forms white anhydrous cupric pyrophosphate. T. Fleitmann and W. Henneberg 
digested cupric hydroxide with a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate in excess ; and 
they also boiled freshly precipitated cupric pyrophosphate with a soln,^ of sodium 
pyrophosphate, filtered the hot soln., and cooled the mixture. The white crystals 
have a composition corresponding with Na4P2O7.3Cu2P2O7.7H2O, that is, 
Na2CuP207.Cu2P207.3|H20, tricupric disodium dipyrophosphate, Na2Cu3(P207)2^~ 
3IH2O Thecr}^stais are insoluble m water. Asimilarsalt,Na 2 CuP 2 O 7 .Cu 2 P 2 O 7 . 10 H 2 O, 
or Na2CuP2O7.3Cu2P2O7.20H2O, was prepared by M. Stange by mixing a soln. of 
sodium triphosphate with cupric sulphate until a permanent precipitate is obtained. 
The white crystalline powder is quite insoluble in water, and when heated, it 
becomes blue, green, and yellowish-green ; it sinters at a^ high temp. 
After heating, it is still soluble in nitric and hydrochloric acids. A. Pahl 
had previously reported the preparation of minute pale blue rhombic plates 
of Na4P2O7.Cu2P2O7.10^H2O, or Na4P207.3Cu2P207.21H20. He said the salt 
melted when heated . and freezes to a pale * blue crystalline mass ; and that it 
is soluble in a soln, of the salt, 3xTa4P207.Cu2p207, When this salt is 
heated to 100 °, and then extracted with water, A. Pahi found that the 
soln. on evaporation furnished a bluish-green crystalline mass of the com- 
position, 4CuO.P2O5.5H2O, or 2 Cu{0H)2.Cu2P207.3H20, cupric hydroxypyro- 
phosphate. This basic salt melts when heated and forms on cooling a green glass. 
It is soluble in a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate, with, the separation of cupric oxide. 

When the mother liquid remaining after the preparation of the precedmg salt 
is slowly evaporated, J. P. Persoz found that pale blue crystals of cupiic disodium 
dipyrophosphate, CuNa2P207.6H20, or Na4P207.Cu2P207.12H2O, are formed^ 
A. PahTs and T. Fleitmann and W. Henneberg’s analyses of the salt, crystalhzed 
respectively at 40 ° and 100 °, correspond with Na4P207.Cu2P307.1iH20.^ The 
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salt is sparingly solnLlo in water ; melts when heated and freezes to a pale blue 
glass or, if slowly cooled, to a pale blue crystaUine mass. T. Fleitmann and W. Hen- 
neberg and A. Pahl found that spontaneous evaporation of the syrupy mother 
liquid from the preparation of the preceding salt gives blue crystals of the composi- 
tion : 3Na4P207.Cu2P207.24(or 32 )H 20 , that is, Na4P207,Na2CuP207.12(or 16)H20, 
corresponchng with hexasodium cupric dipyrophosphate, NaeCu(P207)2. 12 (or 16)H20. 
J. E, Persoz^s analysis gave the lower proportion of water, A. Pahl’s the higher ; 
when dried at 100 ®, T. Fleitmann and W. Henneberg found the salt has the com- 
position NaGCu(p207)2.2H20. The latter also stated that the crystals are triclinio 
prisms, easily soluble in water, which sinter about 100°, and melt when heated to a 
higher temp. The alkali cupric pyrophosphates want studying in the light of the 
phase rule. A. Pahl and J. F. Persoz obtained a pale blue mass of the composition 
cupric dipotassium pyrophosphate, K2P2O7.CU2P2O7.IJH2O, or K2CUP2O7.IH2O. 
The salt melts when heated, and freezes to a glassy mass. The salt is very soluble 
in water ; zinc does not precipitate the copper, but iron does so in a few days. 

F. Schwarz prepared what he regarded as cupric triphosphate, 
5CUO.3P2O5.I3H2O, by precipitation from the sodium salt soln. with a cone. soln. 
of cupric sulphate ; but M. Stange expressed his doubts about the homogeneity 
of this product. F. Schwarz and M. Stange obtained prismatic crystals of sodium 
cupric trimetaphosphate, NasCuPgOio.l^HgO, from a not too dil. soln. of a gram 
of sodium triphosphate, 3Na20.p205, and 0*486 grm. of pentahydrated cupric 
sulphate. When heated the salt melts in its water of crystallization ; when further 
heated, the water is expelled ; and at a red heat, it melts to a yellow liquid, which 
on cooling forms a bluish-green glass. It is sparingly soluble in water, easily 
soluble in acids. 

Copper metaphosphates. — T. Fleitmann, s and R. MaddreU prepared anhydrous 
cupric dimetaphosphate, CUP2O6, by mixing cupric nitrate with a dil. soln. of 
orthophosphoric acid, evaporating to dryness, and heating the product to 316 °. 
F, Warschauer, and A. Glatzel prepared this salt by dissolving cupric oxide in 
phosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1*68 to 1 * 75 , so that the acid is about 5 per cent, in excess. 
The dissolution is assisted by heating first on a water-bath and then on a sand- 
bath gradually to 400 °. The powdered mixture was washed with dil. nitric acid. 
Accordi^ to 6. Tammann, the insoluble form of sodium metaphosphate dissolves 
slowly in a cone. soln. of cupric sulphate. A rise of temp, hastens the rate of 
dissolution, and J. Miiller obtained some copper metaphosphate from the soln. 
6. Tammann also obtaiaed cupric dimetaphosphate by adding cupric sulphate 
to a soln. of silver metaphosphate ; and he found ammonium metaphosphate 
swells up in a soln. of cupric sulphate, forming a mass soluble in excess ; the 
soln. does not give a precipitate on dilution with water. 

Cupric dimetaphosphate so prepared was regarded by F. Warschauer as a 
tetrametaphosphate. The salt is so sparingly soluble in water that R. MaddreU 
supposed it to be insoluble ; T. Fleitmann foimd the salt to be almost insoluble 
in alkalies, easily soluble in aq. ammonia. According to A. Glatzel, some remains 
insoluble “when the salt is extracted with boiling aqua ammonia. 6 . Gore says 
the salt is insoluble in liqidd ammonia. A. Glatzel says the salt is almost insoluble 
in most acids.^ The salt was found by T. Fleitmann to he decomposed by soln. 
of alkali sulphides, but to be scarcely affected by hydrogen sulphide. T. Fleitmann 
obtained a dark blue crystaUine powder of tetrahydrated salt, CUP2OG.4H2O, by the 
mixing soln. of cupric salts and alkaU dimetaphosphates. The salt does not lose 
its water of crystallization at 100 °, but it does so at a duU red heat with the simul- 
taneous volatilization of phosphorus pentoxide. The salt melts when heated to 
a temp, and fomc^ on slow cooling the tetrametaphosphate, 0u2P40i2* 

T. Fleitmann said the salt is insoluble in water, but A. Glatzel found 100 parts 
of water dissolve 1*3 parts of the salt, and it is easily decomposed by hot. cone, sul- 
phuric acid. 

T. Fleitmann, and A. Glatzel obtained dark blue crystals of ammouiuiu 
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cupric diiii6ta.pliOSplia.t6, l^y mixing cone. soln. of two 

mols of ammonium dimetapliospliate with one mol of cupric chloride. By using 
a great excess of the former salt, T. Fleitmann found the dihydrated salt, 
{NH 4 ) 2 Cu(P 206 ) 2 . 2 H 20 , is formed, but A. Glatzel could not verify this. The com- 
pound dissolves sparingly in water, for 100 parts of water dissolve two parts of 
salt. All the water is expelled from the salt at 150°. Acids attack it with 
difi&culty, it is readily decomposed by boiling cone, sulphuric acid. 

G. Tammann obtained what was considered to be cupric trimetaphosphate, 
Cu 3 (P 309 ) 2 . 9 H 20 , by mixing soln. of the sodium salt and cupric sulphate. The 
precipitate separates with difficulty, and by mixing cupric sulphate with the barium 
salt, a liquid is obtained which does not crystallize. The salt is said to be sparingly 
soluble in water, 0*04 grm. dissolving in a litre at 20° ; the salt melts at a white heat. 
A. Wieslar and C. G. Lindboom obtained only cupric pyrosulphate by G. Tammann’s 
process of preparation. 

A, Glatzel obtained what he regarded as anhydrous cupric tetrametaphosphate, 
CU 2 P 4 O 12 , by the process indicated above for tne dimetaphosphate {q.v.). The 
octahydirated salt, Cu 2 P 40 i 2 * 8 H 20 , was also obtained by A. Glatzel in pale blue 
cr}^stals by treating a dil. soln. of ammonium tetrametaphosphate with an excess 
of cupric sulphate. The water of crystallization can be ail expelled by beat, and 
the anhydrous salt is formed when the mass fuses. The octahydrate is ver}" sparingly 
soluble in water ; acids, other than sulphuric acid, attack the salt with difficulty. 
T. Fleitmann, and A. Glatzel prepared anhydrous bluish- white crystaUine disodium 
cupric tetrametaphosphate, Na2Cup40i2j by mixing cupric dimetaphosphate with 
more than an equi-molecular part of sodium dime taphosp hate. The dried salt 
is heated to 300°. According to A. Glatzel, other metaphosphates are always 
present. The salt is decomposed by sodium sulphide soln., forming sodium tetra- 
metaphosphate. A. Glatzel also prepared blue crystals of the tetrahydrate 
Na 2 CuP 40 i 2 - 4 E[ 20 , by mixing cone. soln. of sodium dimetaphosphate and cupric 
chloride, and evaporating. The water of crystallization is expelled between 150° 
and 200°, and 100 parts of water dissolve 2*2 parts of the salt. A. Glatzel prepared 
tetrahydrated dipotassium cupric tetrametaphosphate, K2CUP4O12AH2O, in a 
similar way. The properties of this salt resemble those of the sodium salt. 100 
parts of water dissolve 1*72 parts of the salt. Cone, sulphuric acid readily decom- 
poses the salt ; boiling acids attack the salt particularly if it has been previously 
calcined. Alkali sulphide soln. decompose the salts. 

G. Tammann reported the formation of cupric pentametaphosphate, Cu 5 {P 50 i 5)2 
by mixing soln. of cupric sulphate and of ammonium pentametaphosphate. 
H. Liidert precipitated bluish- white cupric hexametaphosphate, CusPqOis, by mix- 
ing sat. soln. of cupric chloride, and sodium hexametaphosphate. The precipitate 
is soluble in an excess of either reagent. H. Rose says that no precipitate is obtained 
if cupric sulphate be used. The precipitate is sometimes a pale green oily liquid 
which dries on a glass plate to a brittle glass. The oil diies to a sticky mass at 
100°. The salt is sparingly soluble in water, easily soluble in acids. H. Liidert 
obtained evidence of the formation of sodium cupric hexametaphosphate, 
NagPeOig.CusPeOis, by adding alcohol to the soln. remaining after the separation 
of the preceding salt. 
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CHAPTEK XXII 

SILVER 

§ 1. The History of Gold and Silver 

No one ever yet has had so much silver as not to desire more ; and if people have a 
superabundance, they hoard it, and are not less delighted with so doing than with putting 
it to use. — Xenophon (c. 353 b.c.). 

Prehistoric man probably discovered silver some time after gold, and gold 
possibly before copper. ISTative silver is not nearly so common as gold, and it is 
not likely to have attracted attention so early. Pliny writes in his Historia natu- 
ralis (33. 31) that silver is never found but in shafts sunk deep in the ground, 
and there are no shining spangles to raise hopes of its existence as in the case of 
gold.” Silver was not known to the Aryans before the linguistic separation, since 
the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit names were formed independently. The philologists ^ 
tell us that the Latin argentum is derived from the Aryan root radj or arg, 
meaning white, bright, or shining ; the Greek term is apyvpos, and both the Greek 
and Sanskrit terms have the same root with a different suffix ; the Gothic 
siluhr — ^Icelandic silfr, English silver, Hollandio zilv&r, Swedish silfver, Danish solv, 
German silher — ^is believed to be a loan-word from the A.ssyrian sarpu, and to indi- 
cate that the term travelled to the Baltic nations from the Euxine along the trade 
route vid the river Dnieper. The Celtic argat (Old Irish) shows that the Celts 
probably obtained the term when they invaded Italy about 390 b.c. 

Silver occurs native in Spain and Armenia, and silver ornaments have been found 
in Spain in tombs of the early bronze age. The Phcenician traders probably carried 
silver from the Spanish mines to Greece between the twelfth and tenth centuries 
B.C., since the metal is not found in the oldest Phoenician style of tomb in Greece 
of the twelfth century, but is found in the more recent tombs at Mycense — earlier 
than the tenth century. Silver is not, found in the Italian pile dwellings of the 
bronze age, but appears in those of a later date— 100-500 B.o. There were mines . 
in Persia, India, and China. 

In his Historia naturalis (33. 31), Pliny gives an account of silver ore quee sequens 
insania est — ^the next foUy of mankind after gold ; and he describes a process of 
fusion and oupeUation with lead for isolating the silver. Strabo, also, in his 
Oeographia (3* 2) describes the process of extracting silver from the ore at Carthagena. 
The ore was washed and sieved five times ; fused with lead ; and then cupelled for 
argentum purum, 

• Gold and copper were probably the first metaJs to be worked by primitive man 
and the evidence shows that both metals were known to the early Egyptians and 
Babylonians as far back as history goes. Both metals are fairly widely <Bstributed, 
and the glittering yellow metal, gold, in the sandy beds of so many rivers, must have 
attracted man’s attention at very early periods, and it is mentioned in the earliest 
writings of civilized man. Representations of quartz-crushing and gold-refining 
processes have been found on the rock carvings of Upper Egypt, the earliest of 
which is supposed to date back 2500 B,c.-^-c/I Fig. 1, Cap. I. In the code of Menes, 
who is supposed to have reigned in Egypt 3500 b.c. — ^about 200 years before 
Moses — ^it is decreed that gold is equal in value to two and a half parts of silver, 
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TLis code is probably related with tbe Hindu Manu, the Thibetan Man% the 
Lydian Manes, the Phrygian Manis, and the Cretan Minos, It is accordingly 
thought to be probable that gold and silver were used as money in all countries 
between the Indus and the Nile many centuries before Christ — some estimate twenty- 
eight centuries B.C.- Silver coinage was probably used as early as that of gold 
There are numerous references to these metals in the Pentateuch.s According 
to W. Herapath,^ there is some evidence that the early Egyptians used arffentino 
soln. for marking hnen— nitric acid. ^ 

The absence of any common word for gold among the descendants of the Aryan 
peoples is taken to show that the Aryans paid no particular attention to this metal 
before the hnguistic separation. The scholars say that the Greek term for gold 
Xpucro?, is a loan-word derived from the Semitic chdrutz — Hebrew tzanab, to shine! 
The gold objects found at Attica, Thera, Mycenae, etc., in tombs ornamented in the 
style of Phoenician art, are believed to date from about the twelfth century b.c. • 
and it is thought to be improbable that gold was known in Greece before it was 
brought there by the Phoenicians about this time. Similarly, gold was probably 
unknown in Italy before the eleventh centu^ b.c., because neither gold nor silver 
has been found in the pile dwellings of Emilia, where bronze was plentiful. Gold 
was probably brought to Italy by the Phoenicians and Greeks about the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. The scholars 5 also tell us that the Latin term for gold, aurum, and the 
earlier Sabine ausum, are words of Italian origin related to aurora, meaning the 
morning glow, or the shining dawn. The Celtic terms or (Old Irish) and awr (CWric) 
appear to have been borrowed from the Latin aurum about the time of the Gallic 
mvasion of Italy — 390 B.c. The old German ausis shows that the word was obtained 
from Italy before the change from ausum to aumm. The term gold is supposed to 
be derived from the Sanskrit jvalita derived from jval, to shine. The Teutonic 
guUh—t)io glowing or shining metal— was passed on to the Bsthonians and Lapps 
where it assumed the foms kuld and golle respectively. The terms for gold in the 
■various Hindu and Iranian famihes are derived from the Sanskrit Jiiranya, 

TVT gold in ancient times was largely derived from Siberia (Bactria) 

Nubia, Greece, and India. Xenophon in his Ildpot, written about 353 b.c., says 
that no one ever pretended from tradition or the earliest accounts of time to 
determme^when the Grecian mines began to be worked, and this is a proof of their 
antiquity. The Nubian mines were worked extensively by the early Egyptians 
and a land of map showing the gold-mining region about 1350-1330 b.c. has been 
found in an Egj^tian tomb. Diodorus’ account (o. 50 B.c.) of the African mines 
makes sorry readmg : 


On the confines of Egypt and the neighbouring countries there are narts full of o>nlH 

poor creatures r thev have not a the least care is taken of the bodies of these 

must compassionate their melaueholS ^ nakedness ; and whoever sees them 

sick, though they may be 

the weakness of old ase nor the labour is allowed them. Neither 

an aie driven by hlowa andtr<S^U L any from that work to which 

of their misery, many fall dea^fn down by the mtolerable weight 

jiseiable^Sr^eine dettitate ^ufferable labours. Thus-th%se 

the present, and iSg for dlth as moL 
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There are several accounts in the Bible of the quest for the precious metals in 
patriarchial days.® The extravagant splendour of the ro^ al palace and the holy 
temple erected by Solomon, is recorded in the first book of Kings, and the second 
book of Chronicles ; while in the book of Daniel there is a description of an 
immense golden image erected by Nebuchadnezzar on the plain of Dura. The 
ancient historians — Herodotus and Diodorus — -relate prodigies which, though they 
be exaggerations, yet indicate that a vast quantity of the precious metals had been 
collected in those early days. The wealth of Croesus, who reigned as King of Lydia 
some 540 years before Christ, is proverbial. The profuse and lavish decoration of 
the palaces and temples of the cities of Tyre, Nineveh, and Babylon, over 1000 b.c., 
are but a few examples of the ornate display of the precious metals which history 
recounts, and which in this modern age seem almost fabulous. In any case, this 
ostentatious wealth displayed so goz^eously excited the cupidity of neighbouring 
nations, with disastrous results to the exhibitor in virtually every case. 

There can be little doubt that the expeditions of Jason of Phoenicia, Darius 
of Persia, Alexander of Greece, Caesar of Rome, Columbus of Genoa, as well as the 
marauds of the Huns, the Goths, and the Vandals, were httle more than rapacious 
forays for gold, silver, or slaves. Plunder, not political supremacy, was the real 
object of these and many other ventures recorded in history. AlS W. Jacob puts 
it, the leaders of these historical expeditions sought the precious metals not by 
exploring the bowels of the earth, but by the more summary process of conquest, 
tribute, and plunder.’^ In many cases they left behind a ghastly trail of cruel 
wickedness, inhuman lust, and wanton brutality. The letter of Perdinand, King 
of Spain, to his colonists in Hispaniola (America), July 25, 1511, is thus paraphrased 
by A. Helps : 7 ‘‘ Get gold ; humanely if you can ; but at aR hazards get gold.” 
The greed of the Spaniards was so exorbitant that the natives of America were 
impressed with the idea that gold was the white man’s god, the god whom they 
sought and served. In the words of Timon of Athens : Gold ! yellow, glittering 
precious gold ! . . . Much of this will make black, white ; foul, fair ; wrong, right ; 
base, noble ; old, young ; coward, vahant.’’ 

The circle was used by the early Egyptians as the symbol for divimi^^ and per- 
fection, and the same S 3 n 3 ibol was chosen by them for the sun ; gold, the most 
perfect of metals, was also designated by the circle. The alchemists called gold 
jSoI (the sun) or Apollo, and represented it by the symbol of perfection^ 0> or hy 
the sun (or Apollo) with a crown of rays, not altogether on account of its appear- 
ance, but because they considered it to be the most perfect of the then known noble 
metals — ^the metallum rex, the very king or Apollo of metals. Silver approachuig 
nearest to gold was represented by the Egyptians by a semicircle, (]• The aJchemiste 
termed silver Luna or Diana, and represented it by 'the symbol for the crescent 
moon possibly because of the pale silvery colour, which, the poets say , is charac- 
teristic of moonlight. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence and Distribution o! Silver 

Silver is fairly widely distributed in various minerals in quantities less than 
one per cent. The disposition of the principal silver deposits are indicated on the 
map, Eig. 1. Few gold ores are quite free from silver, and silver is almost invariably 
found in the sulphide ores of lead, copper, and zinc. The lead-silver ores form an 
important class ; and a comparatively large proportion of the world’s silver 



Fig. L — ^The Geographical Distribution of the Chief Deposits of Silver Ores. 


is extracted from the base metals — lead and copper. Of 92 ores examined spectro- 
scopically by _W. N. Hartley and H. Ramage.i only four were found to be free from 
silver, and this element was detected in ail manganese ores and bauxites examined. 
L. Wagoner estimated that granitic rocks contain on the average 6*15 parts of 
silver per milli on ; sandstones, 0*44 ; and marble, 0*21 part per million. In 
^^o^st noted the occurrence of silver in sea-water, and it was estimated 
by F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher, that sea-water contains one mgrm. of silver 
per 100 litres, and that the total quantity of silver in sea- water was two 
million tonnes. A, Liversidge estimated that sea-water contained one to two 
grams per ton ; the water in the Christiania Fjord (Norway) is estimated to 
^ntam 0*(^5 part of sHver per miUion; the water of the San Francisco Bay, 
0*011 ; and the water m the depths of the Atlantic Ocean, 0*015 to 0*267 part 
per miJhon. According to F . Field, the copper sheathing of ships gradually becomes 
nclier m silver. Of 54 samples of spring waters in France, J. Bardet found that 
U contained silver when examined spectroscopically. F. Field also detected 

focus serratus and the fucus ceranoides had 
0 OOwI per cent. F. J. Malaguti and co-workers found silver in the ashes of land 
plante ; rock salt ; ^ coal ash and in the blood of herbivora ; G. Forchhammer 
found Sliver and lead m corals ; J. W. MaUet reported silver in volcanic ash. 


BriteSf e:straeted in Europe is derived from galena or lead ores. In Great 

bn». (Tra), m 111. a Ulre, Iii, S. WSS 
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furnishing silver in Germany are Nassau* Westphalia, Saxony, Hartz, Silesia, etc. The 
argentiferous copper of Rammelsberg, near Goslar, has been exploited for silver since 968 a.d. 
In Czecho -Slovakia, the chief centre is at Przibram in Bohemia. The silver mines at Joachims - 
thal (Bohemia) were flourishing at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and in 1516 
employed nearly 8000 miners ; the mines at Schneeberg (Saxony) were worked in 1471, and 
yielded about 160 tons of silver per annum in 1500. A concession to reopen the old mines at 
Przibram was granted in 1527. There are also argentiferous d.eposits at Erzgebirge, Krem- 
nitz, Schemnitz, Tyrol, etc. In Spain silver ores are obtained in Gaudalaxara, Almeria, 
etc. The Spanish mines were exploited by the Phoenicians, and Pliny, Hisforia naturalis 
(33, 31), stated that silver was found in the mountains of nearly all the Roman provinces, 
and that the richest of all were to be found in Spain ; Strabo, Geographia (3. 2), also 
notes the richness of the Spanish mines. Italy has centres in Tuscany, Sardinia, etc. 
Argentiferous ores are also obtained in the Laurium of Greece ; Ivarassou (Ismidt) and 
Kassandra (Salonica) of Turkey ; Fahlum and Sala, in Sweden ; Kemi in Finland ; and in 
the Urals of Russia. Native silver is mined in Kongsberg, Norway. In Asia, argentiferous 
minerals are obtained in Siberia ; in Thibet ; Kervan in Persia ; the province of Fo-Kien 
in China ; in Japan ; Formosa ; etc. Africa. — ^The old Egyptians obtained silver from 
Nubia and Ethiopia. The more important silver mines are in Algeria, Transvaal, Mada- 
gascar, etc. Australasia. — Silver is obtained from Broken Hill in New South Wales; 
Wilson’s Reef in Victoria ; Tasmania ; Thames District, New Zealand ; etc. In South 
America a great deal of silver has been obtained from mines in Chili, Bolivia, Peru, 
Argentine, etc. Native silver is obtained at Huantaya (Peru). Mexico in North America 
appears to be extraordinarily rich in silver ores. The Spaniards commenced silver mining 
at Tasco (Mexico) in 1522, and these mines, with those at Pachuca, are considered to be 
the oldest in Mexico, for they appear to have been worked by the Aztecs before the advent 
of the Spaniards. The more important sources of silver in the United States are in the 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Texas, Washington, Dakota, New 
Mexico, Alaska, Oregon, Kansas, Michigan, Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. In Canada 
there are mines at Cobalt, Ontario ; British Columbia ; etc. 


The world’s production of silver 3 was estimated in troy ozs. to be, in 1920: 


Mexico . • 

• • 


Troy ozs. 
66,200,000 

J apan • • • • 

• 

Troy OM. 
4,500,000 

United States 

• m 


56,564,00*0 

China . . • . 

• 

60,000 

S. America 



15,600,000 

Dutch East Indies . 

• 

1,300,000 

Canada 



13,500,000 

3,000,000 

Transvaal euid Rhodesia • 

m 

950,000 

Central America 

• • 


Rest of Africa 

• 

200,000 

British India . 

• • 


180,000 

Spain and rest of Europe * 

• 

5,000,000 

Burma . 

• • 


2 ,ooa,ooo 

Australasia . * • 


3,600,000 


Total 


• • 

171,200,000 Troy ozs. 




and the totals for the years : 


1493-1520 1601-1620 1701-1720 1801-1810 1876 1886 1908 1918 

1,511,050 13,576,235 11,452,640 51,641,172 74,709,494 93,317,452 203,131,404 197,394,900 

The minimum and maximum prices in 1909 were respectively 2Sy^ and 24d. per oz.‘ ; 
1913, 25{| and 29|c?. ; in 1916, 26^^ and 37|d ; in 1917, and 55d. ; and in 1919, 
471 and 79Jd. The average in 1920 was 61/gd. ; and in February, 1921, the price 
of silver had dropped to 35^d. 

Native silver occurs in crystals belonging to the cubic system — ^the largest 
crystals, cubes of 2*3 cms. side, come from Kongsberg (Norway) ; a mass of silver, 
weighing 697 kilograms, has been found in the same locality. The crystals are 
often twinned or distort^. The metal also occurs in dendritic masses, in filaments, 
and in sheets. Native silver is sometimes almost pure, but more usuafiy it is 
alloyed with some copper, mercury, arsenic, antimony, tellurium, bismuth, iron, 
gold, or platinum. D, Forbes’ analysis ^ of a sample from Chuquiaguillo (Peru) 
gave : Silver, 97*98 ; gold, 0*22 per cent. — sp, gr. 10*77 ; 6, Fordyce’s analysis 
of a sample from Norway gave 28 per cent, of gold with the silver ; and samples 
from the same country have been reported with but 0*0019 per cent, of gold. In 
some cases the analyses Correspond by chance with chemical formulae : AuAg 2 , 
AuAg, etc. , but there is no evidence of cbemioal combination — see electrum. P. Ber- 
thier ® reported a sample of silver from Curoy (France) with 10 per cent, of copper ; 
H. J. Burkart one from Cbilances (France) with 8 to 12 per cent, of antimony ; 
and J. Domeyko one from Bolivia with 0*03 per cent, of antimony, and 0*015 per cent 
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of arsenic. Afnalgam, a native alloy of silver and mercury, crystallizes in the 
cubic system. The crystals are silvery-vrhite ; rather brittle ; and with a bright 
metallic lustre. T. Scheerer reported a sample with 2 per cent, of mercury ; 
F. Pisani, samples with 4*74: to 5*06 per cent.; and H. J. Burkart, samples with 
18 to 26 per cent. Some specimens have a composition in agreement with chemical 
formulse : AggHgs, AgHg, etc. A sample from Arqueros (Chili) corresponds with 
Agi 2 Hg, and is called acquerite. 

Besides occurring native, silver is found as sulphide, arsenide, antimonide, telluride, 
bismuthide, halides, and various sulpho-salts. Argentife, glance ore^ or silver glance, in its 
purer forms contains the eq. of 12*9 per cent, of sulphur, and corresponds with the formula 
AgoS. It crystallizes in the cubic system ; the colour varies from a leaden grey to black, 
and the surface becomes dull and acquires a sooty coating on exposure to air and light. 
The mineral is called by the Hungarian miners : soft ore ; the old name glass ore — Glaserz 
— of Agricola is inappropriate since it has no resemblance to glass. Argentite is often 
contaminated with native silver. It is soluble in nitric acid. A variety with copper 
approaching (AgCu) 2 S is called jalpaite. The so-called ruby silvers are of two kinds: 
(i) Proustite, or light red silver ore, or arsenical silver blende, approximates in composition 
with SAgoS.AsoSg, or AgaAsSg. It crystallizes in the rhombohedral system; it has 
a cochine^-red colour, and is slightly translucent. The rare mineral xantboconite is a 
dimorphic variety which crystallizes in the monoclinic system. (ii) Pyrargyrite, or dark 
red silver ore or antimomal silver blende, also crystallizes in the rhombohedral system. Its 
composition approximates with SAgaS.SboS.-,, or AgsSbSa. This mineral has a dark red 
colour. There is a rare variety called pyrostilpnite, or fire blende, which crystallizes in the 
monoelinic system. The mineral stephanite, also called black silver ore, or brittle silver 
ore, approximates in composition with 5Ag2S.Sb2S3. It crystallizes in the rhombic system, 
and is of a dark grey colour. Polybasite is a complex sulphide of copper, silver, antimony, 
and arsenic approximating in composition with (Ag 2 S,CuS) 9 .Sb 2 S 3 .As 2 S 3 , and crystallizing, 
in the rhombic system. It is almost black in colour. Argyrodite is a rare mineral, almost 
black in colour, with a violet tinge. It crystallizes in the cubic system, and its composition 
approaches AggGeSg. Dyscrasite, or antimonicd silver, is a silver antimonide. The relative 
proportions of the two elements are variable — ^for instance, the silver may vary from 72 to 
84 per cent., thus corresponding with AgaSb contaminated with more or less silver. The 
mineral crj^stallizes in the rhombic system ; and its colour is silver-white ; on exposure 
to air and light, it acquires a duU grey or yellow colour. This is not an important ore of 
silver. Hessite approaches silver telluride, AggTe, in composition. Its colour is steel- 
grey or lead-grey. A variety with gold is cafled petzite (AgAujgTe [q,v.)* Naumannite 
approaches silver selenide, AgaSe, in composition. It is almost black in colour. A variety 
with copper, approximating (AgCujgSe, is called eucairite ; and one with sulphur, approxi- 
mating AgafSSe), is called aguilarite. A mineral corresponding with silver chloride is 
called kerargyrite or cerargyrite. This mineral is comparatively soft, and can be cut like 
hom, and resembles horn in lustre and colour — whence the name horn silver. Cerargyrite 
is pale grey — sometimes tilled blue or green — and on exposure to light, it becomes brown 
and dull. A piece of iron is silvered when rubbed with this mineral. Bromine or iodine 
is sometimes present. To distinguish the different halides, the chloride is sometimes called 
chloroargyrite ; the bromide, bromoargyrite ; the iodide, iodoargyrite ; and the mixture of 
the chloride and bromide, embolite. 
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§ 3. Tlie Extraction of Silver from its Ores 

Of all the branches of metallurgy, that of which silver forms the subject is the most 
extensive, the most varied, and the most complicated. — J. PEncY { ISSO). 

The extraction of silver from its ores ^ is usually effected by one of three pro- 
cesses : (1) An alloy of silver with lead or with copper is prepared in a smelting 
furnace, and the silver subsequently recovered from the base metal — dry process^- 
(2) The silver is first amalgamated with mercury, and the mercury removed b}’- 
distillation — amalgamation 'process ; or (3) The ore, suitably prepared, is leached 
with a suitable solvent, and the silver subsequently precipitated — loel process. It 
will be observed that in all three processes, the silver is collected or extracted from 
its ore by a suitable solvent — lead, copper, mercury, cyanide-lye, brine, etc. In 
another variation of the wet process, the silver is converted into an insoluble form, 
and the copper into a form soluble in dil. sulphuric acid. 

Dry processes for the extraction of silver, — The dry process is used where the 
silver ores contain enough lead to enable them to be smelted for the latter 
metal {q.v.) ; sufficient lead must be present to dissolve and retain in soln. the 
whole of the silver in the ore. The reaction is symbolized : Ag2S-l-7zPb=PbS 
4-[2Ag+(?i — l)Ph]. If the ore does not contain enough lead, either lead or galena, 
or a suitable plumbiferous mineral, is mixed with it, and the smelting is conducted 
as before. This process can be economically applied when cheap fuel is available. 
The resulting lead is subsequently desilvered by oupellation or otherwise. This 
process is sometimes called the lead smelting process in contradistinction to the 
matte smelting process, which is applied when the silver ore contains insufficient 
lead for the lead smelting process, and in districts where plumbiferous minerals 
are not prevalent, and where cupriferous minerals are abundant or where the silver 
ore is naturally mixed with enough cupriferous pyrites. The mixture of silver ore 
and cupriferous pyrites can -then be smelted for matte as in the case of copper ores. 
The matte is bessemerized for copper, and the copper refined by electrolytic 
processes where the precious metals are obtained as a by-product. The Ziervogel 
leaching process {vide infra) was once used for extracting’ silver from the matte, 
but the electrolytic process gives better results. The copper matte acts like lead, 
in the lead smelting process, and collects the precious metals — ^silver and gold. 
A highly siliceous slag is desirable, and the amount of zinc impurity in the ore should 
be low. Under these conditions, there is very little loss of the precious metal in 
the slag. Argentiferous pyrites containing as low as 2 ox 3 per cent, of copper 
can be profitably treated by this process under conditions where it would not pay 
to treat the ore for copper alone. P^tes free from copper does not appear to 
collect the precious metals very well, but if as little as one-haK or two-thurds of 
one per cent, of copper be present in the ore, the gold and silver are satisfactorily 
collected by the matte, and not lost in the slag. 

The ancients extracted silver and gold from their ores by alloying them with 
lead, and oxidizing the product, when the precious metals remain alone unoxidized 
in the metallic state. The facts must have been known from very early times. 
The Jewish prophets Jeremiah (8. 29) and EzeMel { 22 . 20-22), about 590 b.c., 
refer to ^e .puxmcation of the precious metals from the b^ metals by exposing 
mixtures of the two to a “ trial by fire.^’ The base metals are alone consumed 
or drossed, while pure silver and gold pass unscathed throi:^h the ordeal. Diodorus 
Siculus (c, 50 B,c.)> quoting from a lost book by Agarthides of Cnidos, says that 
gold was purified by mixinv ft with lead, salt, and some barley husks, enclosing the 
mixture m a cmoible with a* luted lid, and heat^ the crucible and contents for 
five days and nights in a furnace. On cooling, purified gold remained in the crucible. 
Gold purified by this operation w^ called aurum dbryzum (obrizum or obriissum), 
and the operation itself ohrusm — ^froxn the Greek o/Bpv^ov, meaning pure gold. 
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Tiie base metals would be oxidized and absorbed by the pot ; the silver would be 
chlorinated by the salt, and also absorbed into the pot as fused silver chloride ; 
and the bran would prevent the base metals from being oxidized too rapidly/ As 
previouslv indicated, near the beginning of the first century, both Pliny, in his 
Hisioria 'mturalis (33. 31), and Strabo, in his Gedgraphia (3. 2), refer to the 
purification of silver by cupeUation with lead. In the sixteenth century, V. Birin- 
gucci, in his De la pirotecnica (Venezia, 1540), stated that “ if we had not lead, 
we should work in vain for the precious metals, for without its aid, silver and gold 
could not be extracted from the ores containing them.” The method was also 
described by L. Ercher in his book Beschriehung aller fiirnembien mineraliscken 
Ertzt und Berchcerchsarten (Prag, 1574) ; 2 and numerous later writers. 

CupeUation. — In the modern operation, the alloy of lead with the precious 
metals to be cupelled is melted on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace. The 
hearth is made of bone-ash, calcareous clay (marl), magnesia, or other suitable 
earth which will resist the corrosive action of the lead oxide. The hearth is either 


covered by a movable hood, as in the so-caUed German cupeUation furnace, or the 
hearth is movable and the hood is fixed as in the so-called English cupeUation 
furnace. In both furnaces, a current of air impinges on the surface of the molten 
metal ; htharge is formed, and the base metals simultaneously oxidized are dissolved 
in the litharge which accumulates about the edges of the metal and is removed 
periodicaUy, or continuously. The first drawings of litharge consist largely of 
arseniates and antimoniates of lead ; a more pure Htharge then commences to form ; 
bismuth persistently remains unoxidized until near the end of the operation, when 
it, too, is attacked. Hence, in some works, with alloys containing appreciable 
amounts of bismuth, the Htharge which is formed towards the end of the operation 
is collected separately and the bismuth recovered. Finally, the precious metals, 
sometimes as much as 99*7 or 99*8 per cent, purity, remain on the hearth unoxidized. 

The English cupeUation furnace has undergone more or less modification in diSer- 


ent locaHties. It is virtually a reverberatory furnace with a firemouth very large 

in proportion to the size of the hearth, Fig. 2. 


The hearth or test is oval or oblong — about 


^ 4 ft. by 2.J ft. — and is supported on a 

j carriage which can be removed. The pig- 
^ lead to be desilvered is charged into open- 
s ings in the sides of the furnace ; the Htharge 
^ as it is formed is carried along by the blast, 
^ and runs over a notch in the hearth into a 
conical iron pot below. The silver is con- 
. ^ T ' centrated to 50-70 per cent, silver, and 

Section of the then ladelled or poured into moulds, and the 
English CupeUation Furnace. is re-dialed. The molten metal is 

, ^ finished in another cupeUation furnace. In 

the German cipeUation ftpnace, the hearth or test is built in situ^ and is circular 
or eJnpticai, ^ to 11 ft. in diameter. The roof can be raised or lowered and luted to 
e body of the furnace with clay. The EngUsh furnace is used for the cupeUation 
ot aiioys richer m lead than those usuaUy treated in the German furnace. The 
furnace usuaUy contains too much silver to be sold without 
her purification ; the Htharge from the German furnace is comparatively 
pure, and is ready for the market. The English furnace is continuous, and the 
rxnan urnace is intermittent in that it is aUowed to cool after each charge of ore 
has been treated. ^ 


CupeUation is now an; auxiHary to the desUverization of lead or base-bulHon— 
appHed to lead containing sUyer by Parkes’ or Pattinson’s 
J fome^ all the silver extracted from lead was effected by the 

^peUatioH is sometimes an independent process when 
Htharge m to he manufactured, but in competition with PackesVor Pattinson’s 
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process cupellation is prolitaI)le only wiien tlie lead contains considerable amounts 
of silver. The final separatioUj however, whether Parkes’ or Pattinson’s process 
has been employed, is effected by cupellation. 

Amalgamation process for the extraction of silver. — The use of mercury 
for the extraction of silver and gold 'is probably very old. True, the first known 
mention of mercury occurs in Theophrastus’ nepl about 300 b.c., but neither 

he nor Diodorus the Sicilian, who wrote about 30 b.c., mentioned the use of mercury 
in this connection, although Diodorus wrote at some length on the process for the 
extraction of gold from quartz in Upper 'Egypt, Vitruvius, about 13 b.c., described 
the use of mercury for the recovery of gold from the cloth in which it was inter- 
woven ; and Pliny, in his Historia naturalis (30. 32), about 77 a.d., spoke of the 
amalgamation process as if it were very well known. 

Everything excepting gold floats on quicksilver ; gold alone is attracted by mercury, 
and therefore that metal is best cleansed by mercury, for the impurities are expelled from 
gold by repeatedly shaking it with mercury in earthen vessels. The product (gold amalgam) 
is poured into skins, which are then squeezed, the mercury exudes like sweat, and leaves 
behind the pure gold. 

The gold is not pure, but is rather a solid amalgam. There is nothing in Pliny’s 
account to show that silver could be so treated ; his method would be elective only 
with simple gold-silver ores, but from this, a process was developed capable of 
extracting the metal from more complex ores. The early European process was 
described by V, Biringucci, in his De la pirotecnica (Venezia, 1540), as if it were a 
secret art, although it must have been used at an earlier date ; it is mentioned by 
R, Theophilus, a writer of the eleventh century. In this early European armlgamch 
tion process y the ore "Vvas ground in a stone mill with water, mercury, salt, and some 
copper compound. It is sometimes said that the extraction of the precious metals by 
amalgamation was invented by the Spaniards in Mexico, about 1557, but, according 
to E. A. Schmid’s edition (Fxeyberg, 1806) of 6. Agricola’s Bermannus sive de re 
metallica (Basil, 1530), the process was more probably introduced at Pachuca, in 
Mexico., by Bartolome Medina, in 1552, who doubtless learned about it in Exirope.^ 
According to F. Xavier de Sarria, and J. Garoes y Eguia, the first printed treatise 
on the amalgamation process is A. A. Barba’s ArU de los metales (Madrid, 1640). 
In B. Medina’s Mexican amalgamation process — usually known as the patio process — 
the general principles of the European process were modiBed to suit the special 
conditions which prevailed in Mexico. In both processes, mercury is used in con- 
junction with common salt and a salt of copper, without the use of fuel except for 
expelling merciuy from the solid amalgam. Horses and mules were introduced into 
Mexico about 1793 for mixing the pulp, mercury, etc. Previous to this time, the 
mixing was done by hand. It is said a saving of 757 per cent, on the cost of mixing 
was thereby eSected. Very few improvements have been made on the originfd 
process during the 360 years it has been used in Mexico, but it is now almost entirely 
superseded by the cyanide process which is capable of giving a higher yield of the 
precious metal and at a less cost. Hence, the patio process promises very soon to 
be of little more than historical interest. The amalgamation process for extracting 
the previous metals from their ores soon, travelled from Mexico to Peru, and in 1640, 
A. A. Barba described the cazo process — eazo, a small pan (vide supra). In this 
process, said to have been worked by Barba at Potosi (Bolivia) in 1590, the groimd. 
ore was stirred with water, mercury, and salt in copper cauldrons heated over a fire- 
place. The reaction is symbolized : 2 AgC^+Cu+«Hg==: 2 ^-H 2 Hg+CuCl 2 ; and 
CuCl2+Chi=2CuCl. The cazo process was used in Mexico and South America for 
some years, and about 1800 it developed into the femdon process— fordon, ground — 
in which a larger vessel with a copper bottom and wooden sides was employed, and 
the stirring was done by mule power. 

The Mexican ore contains metallic silver, silver sulphide, and silver chloride, etc., 
^tributed in a large quantity of gangue. . The ore is jSrst crushed in stamp mills. 
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and ground to powder between porphyry blocks fixed on an axis turned by horses 
or mules. The work has to be done in a country where water for washing the ore is 
not available, while neither steam nor water power is practicable ; the powdered ore 
moistened with water,' is thoroughly incorporated with a little sodium chloride. In 
about a day, mercury is added along with some roasted pyrites containing a mixtire 
of iron and copper sulphates and oxides, and called magistral. The whole is most 
intimately mixed, and more mercury is added from time to time. The mixinc^ is 
done on stone-paved areas — called patios — by being treaded by horses or mules as 
illustrated in Fig. 3. The mixture which is trodden by the mules or horses is called 



Fio, 3. — The Patio Process for the Extraction of Silver, 


a tona, and a torta has to be treated from a fortnight to a month according to 
circumstances. ‘ ® 

I probable that cupric chloride is first formed : * 2 NaCI+CuS 04 =Na.S 0 . 
rt,n j! A a_o sulphide, forming cuprous and silver chlorides ; 

-j-(^ ‘ ,9 2CuCl+S ; and 2CuCl+Ag2S=2AgCl 

r® decomposed: 2Ag3SbS3+3CuCl2 

-OAgU+^Unb+bbgSa, and similarly with the arsenic compound AgoAsS,. Ferric 
cHoride also reacts with the silver sulphide : 2 FeCl 3 +Ag 2 S=S+ 2 AgCl+ 2 FeCL 
dissolves in the brine, and it is then immediately reduced and 

n There are many other, side 

reactions. CnCl 2 +Hg=CuCl+Hga, and CuCl 2 +Ag=CuCl 4 -AaCl but the loss 

t S3,"' 3°’^® “ot great eioS 

S 13/ any significance. The actual consumption of mSoury is but 

00 cent, of that requmed by the equation : Hg+AgCl=Ag4-HeCl. 

The silver amalgam is separated from the mud by washing and settling • the 

^1. P retorts— inercnry distils over, and the silver which 

sa^ Sen wS/r " 3 appearance and is qaUed jilcOa pirn. The 

wSs/isiS It SS *8- , The mercury used in the am^amation 

localtS *n® amalgamation process have been tried in different 

SStb3 tCSfl P^®®8 continuously from the 

charged intn , i ^mating pans, and is not coUected from the stamps and 

(Hungary) and in process at Sckemnitz 

^ i ^ conjunction witb barrel amalgamation at Freiburg in 1790 TKe 
lunalgamation was adapted to the special conditions m the 
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in I860, and it was called the Washoe process. In the Washoe process, the ore is 
usnallj crushed wet, and amalgamated in pans without previous roasting The 
richer ores are roasted with salt and then amalgamated in barrels : the poorer ores 
are treated m the stamp mil and ground in cast-iron pans, with mercury and hot 
water with or without the audition of salt and copper sulphate. The presence of 
copper sulphate is not so important as in the Mexican process became the ore 
contains more free silver, and under the influence of heat the mercurv and iron are 
able to deal with the silver. After the amalgamation, the process is'shnilar to the 
Memcan._ .^algamation m conjunction with cyanide soln.7 was tried successfully 
in lyil, m til© so-c3)ll6ci BfltiopilQiS 8>iicl til© Nipissino* processes 

Wet processes for the extraction of silver.-^Numerous wet processes have 
been proposed for the extraction of sUver from its ores, copper mattes, speise, and 
metallic copper. There are four types of process : ^ 

1 ^ roasted so that the copper is oxidized to cupric oxide and the silver 

sulphide IS converted into metallic silver. The copper oxide is extracted with 
sulphuric acid, and cr}'stallized from the soln. as copper sulphate or blue vitriol * the 
residue, containing silver and gold, is smelted with lead by the dry process. ^Any 
iron oxide which may be dissolved by the acid crystallizes, as an impurity, with the 
copper sulphate process s is caUed the Freiberg vitriolization proce4, because 

it was developed at Freiberg in Saxony. In a modih cation, called the Hofmann’s 
vimolization process, the iron is separated by treating the hot neutral soln. of copper 
s^phate with roasted copper mattes— mainly cupric oxide— and forcing air throi^h 
the hquid; ferric oxide is precipitated: 4FeS04+02+4€u0=2Feo0o+4CnsU. 
Basic copper sulphate may also be precipitated with the iron oxide, and recovered 
by treatment with 2%5 or 3 per cent, sulphuric acid, which dissolves the copper but 
not the iron. 


II. The sulphide ores are fractionally roasted so as to convert most of the iron 

and copper s^phides into oxides, and the silver sulphide into silver sulphate The 
mass IS then leached with water. SHver and copper sulphates dissolve. The silver 
IS precipitated from tJie sola, by scrap copper ; the copper is afterwards precipitated 
by scrap iron — ^Ziervogel’s process.^ . 

III. The sulpMde ores are roasted with salt whereby the silver sulphide is 
converted mto chloride, and the mass is then leached with a suitable solvent. 

[a) The chloride is extracted with a sat. soln. of sodium chloride at about 80® 
and the silver precipitated by scrap copper — ^Augustin’s processA^ 

(o) The chloride is extracted with sodium thiosulphate soln., the silver precipi* 
tated as sulphide, and reduced to the metal by calcination in a roasting furnace — 
Patera’s process. 

ly. The ore— which may or may not be calcined— is treated with a soln. of 
cyanme cyamde process. The cyanide reacts with the silver sulphide : 
Ag2S+4Na(^=2NaAgCy2+I^a2S. The accumulation of sodium sulphide in the 
the reaction. When the soln. is exposed to the air, how'ever, the sodium 
sulphide IS oxidized to sodium thiosulphate and sulphur. The reaction then pro- 
psses as m^cated in the equation from left to right. Thus, the free access of air 
m the cyamde sola, is an mportant factor in promoting the dissolution of the silver. 
Oliver and gold are also dissolved by the cyanide soln. as indicated in the discussion 
on the cyamde process under gold. The silver is rec'overed from the cyanide soln. 
by precipitation with zinc nr aluinmium.ii The cyanide process has almost ousted 
the other toviation processes— gold. Augustin’s process was used at Mansfield 
(Germany) between 184Q and 1842 ; at Freibefg between 1848 and 1862 ; and for a 
time at a few other places.^s failure of Augustin’s process is mainly due to the 
comparatively low solubility of silver chloride in the brine which necessitates hand- 
ling large volumes of liquid ; and to the imperfect oxidation of silver in the presence 
of arsenic, antoony, and zinc.ia In the Patera process, the thiosulphate not only 
reinoves the silver chloride, but silver arseniate and antimoniate, and to some extent 
metalhc silver and gold, are dissolved. Lead sulphate also, if present, is ako^ 

von. ITT jT j 
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dissolved. Consequently, the precipitate from the thiosulphate soln. contains silver 
gold, copper, lead, and small quantities of other metals. The use of sodium thio- 
sulphate for the extraction of silver was indicated by A. Hauch in 1846, and by 
J. Percy in 1850. The solvent action is due to the formation of a soluble double 
thiosulphate of silver and sodium : Na2S203.Ag^S203. The process was applied 
industrially by A. Patera at Joachimsthal (Bohemia) in 1858, and the silver 
was precipitated by sodium or calcium sulphide : Ag2S203.Na2S203+Na2S 

=Ag2S+2Na2S203, so that with sodium sulphide as precipitant, the thiosulphate 
can be used again. In 1860, M. Kiss proposed to substitute calcium thiosulphate 
for the sodium salt as the leaching liquid— -Kiss’ process ; and if calcium sulphide 
is used as the precipitating agent, the calcium thiosulphate is regenerated. He 

claimed that the calcium salt is a more effective solvent — ^particularly for gold 

than the sodium salt ; but the claim has not been established. In 1884 
E. H. Russell introduced a soln. of sodium cuprous thiosulphate which was 
claimed to exert a more energetic solvent action on metallic silver, silver sulphide 
and the arsenical and antimonial sulphides, and other silver minerals. In Russell’s 
process, the chloridized ore is leached j&rst with sodium thiosulphate, and subse- 
quently with sodium cuprous thiosulphate— -the latter is called the exlra solution-- 
and it is supposed to extract an additional amount of silver which would otherwise 
escape in the tailings, and to require a less careful chloridizing roast. E. H. Russell 
also showed that lead can be removed from the thiosulphate extract by treatment 
with sodium carbonate ; and the copper and silver in the remaining soln. precipi- 
tated as in the original thiosulphate process. The advantages claimed* for the 
Russell process over the Patera process have not been generally established in that 
the extra cost is not always compensated by the increased yield of precious metal— 
particularly if the chloridizing roast be efficiently performed. 

Roasting sulphide ores for sulphates— sulphati^ roast.— The sulphatizing 
roast has been mentioned in connection with the extraction of copper {q.v,). Suppose 
an ore containing iron, copper, and silver sulphides be roasted in a furnace wher^ the 
temp, is gpdually rising. The iron sulphide begins to oxidize just over 300®, and the 
ralphur di- and tri-oxides which are formed are swept along with the furnace gases 
Feme omde is produced: 4FeS2+1102=2Pe203+8S02. The condition of equi- 
librium between the two sulphur oxides : 2803=2802+02, in the presence of the 
catalytic agent, ferric oxide, is discussed in connection with these gases. As the 
temp, rises, the partial press, of sulphur trioxide increases because the gases become 
more and more charged with sulphur oxide. The iron sulphate formed at a lower 
temp, begins to decompose between 550® and 600® ; and the copper sulphate begins 
to (^compose slowly at about 650®, and the decomposition is complete at about 850®. 

between the partial press, and temp, of ferric and cupric oxides and 
sulphur tnoxide, for equilibrium,!^ is indicated in Table I. 


Table L— Equilibeium CoNDmoNS for Iron and Copper Sulphates. 


Fh<S 04 ),i*: 

FegOg-f-SSOg 

2CuS04^2Cu0.S0s-hS05 

2CuO.SOg^:CuO+SOg 

Temp. 

553 

692 

6X4 

650 

660 

680 

690 

707 

Tress,, mm. 

23 

46 

70 

149 

182 

286 . 

401 

715 

Temp. 

646 

588 

616 

642 

666 

700 . 

725 

731 

Press., mm. 

43 

65 

70 

98 

130 

233 

460 

647 

Temp. 

600 

653 

686 

705 

728 

745 

775 

805 

Press., mm. 
62 

98 

123 

139 

173 

209 

298 

542 


trioxide in the atm. of the furnace be greater 

. -O OQi’^ihbnum value for that temp, the corre^onding sulphate 'will be formed 
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and conversely, ,if less, sulphate will be decomposed. The partial press, of sulphur 
trioxide necessary for the formation of iron and copper sulphates are indicated in 


Table II. 


Table II. — Partial Pressures op Sulphur Trioxide necessary for the Formation 
' OP Iron and Copper Sulphates. 


Temp. i 

Partial press, of SO 3 in miii. of mercury. 

162(804)3 

CUSO 4 , 

1 

' (CuOgSOg 

550 

12 

27 


600 

22*5 

29 

29 

650 

61-5 

40 

33 

700 

244-0 

99 

35 


At 650°, the partial press, of sulphur trioxide necessary for the formation of ferric 
sulphate is 6T5 mm. ; and for copper sulphate, 40 mm. Consequently, if the 
stream of gases passing through the furnace has sulphur trioxide eq. to a partial 
press, of 50 mm., copper sulphate will be formed, and ferric sulphate decomposed. 
When the temp, rises still higher, and the partial press, of the sulphur trioxide 
required for the formation of copper sulphate is not high enough, copper sulphate 
will be decomposed. Silver oxide dissociates about 130°, but precisely similar 
relations obtain between silver or silver sulphide and sulphur trioxide as those 
between cupric oxide and the same gas. The dissociation of silver sulphate is 
very slow at 750°, and rapid at 917°. If the temp, of the furnace exceeds this limit, 
the sulphates are all decomposed into ferric and cupric oxides, and metallic silver ; 
and if the temp, exceeds 1020°, or if reducing gases be present, some of the cupric 
oxide will he reduced to cuprous oxide, and ferric oxide to ferrosoferric oxide, 
Fe804. The reactions are more complex still with natural ores ; for instance, if 
arsenic and antimony are present, and have not been volatilized early, arsenate and 
antimoniate of silver will be formed, and thus introduce losses because these salts 
do not dissolve when the sulphate is extracted with water. The apparently simple 
operation of roasting, said W. C. Roberts-Austen,^^ demands the exercise of the 
utmost skill, care, and patience. The main reactions begin at about 500° and end 
at about 700°, that is, within a range of 200°. It would be difficult to appreciate 
too highly the delicacy of touch and sight which enables an operator to judge by 
the aid of rough tests, but mainly from the tint of the streak revealed when the 
mass is rabbled, whether any particular stage has or has not been reached.” 

Boasting sulphide ores tor chlorides— diloridizing roast. — The aim of the 
chloridizing roast is to convert certain constituents of an ore into chlorides, and thus 
make them amenable to solvents. Certain volatile chlorides are incidentally formed, 
and these may or may not be recovered. The chloridizing roast is employed in 
W. Longmaid and W. Henderson’s process for copper ores {q.v .) ; in Stahl’s process 
for nickel ores ; and in 'A. Patera^s process for silver ores. In chloridizing roasting 
the crushed ore is usually mixed with about 10 per cent, of sodium chloride, and the 
midrure heated to 800° or 900° in a reverberatory furnace. The sulphates formed 
by the oxidation of the sulphides, react with the salt, forming chlorine and hydrogen 
chloride. These gases convert silver, silver sulphide, thioarsenides, and tMo- 
antimonides into silver chloride. The reactions are somewhat complicated. The 
salt may react directly with the sulphate, forming chlorine : 4NaCl+4FeS04+02 
~2Na2S04+2Fe2034-2S02-!-2Cl2 1 simultaneously, the ferric and copper 

sulphates decompose, forming sulphur trioxide, which reacts with the salt, forming 
chlorine : 2S0s4-2NaCl=S02+H'a2S04+C^2* ^ main reaction, the chlorine 

acts directly on the silver compounds converting them into silver chloride : e,g. 
AggS-f 02+Cl2==S024-2AgC5. Hydrogen chloride is formed by the action of steam 
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and sulphur trioxide on sodium chloride : 2NaCl+S03+H20=2HCl+Na9S04, and 
by the sihca present in the ores : 2NaCl+Si02+H20=Na2Si03-[-2HCl. ' The 
hydrogen chloride acts on the oxidized silver ores converting them into silver 
chloride. Among the numerous side reactions which simultaneously occur : Copper 
sulphate is decomposed by sodium chloride, forming cupric chloride : CuS04+2NaCl 
=Na2S04+CuCl2 ; and silver sulphate reacts similarly : Ag2S04+2NaCl— Na.jSO 
+ 2 AgCl. Silver sulphate — formed by the direct oxidation of the sulphide or by a 
reaction symbolized : Ag2S+4S03=Ag2S04+4S02 — ^may react with cupric 
chloride : Ag2S04+CuCl2==2AgCl+CuS04. Some arsenic and antimony are 
volatilized in the oxidizing roast, and also as chlorides. If the temperature be too 
high, appreciable quantities of silver chloride may be volatilized. 

Electrolytic processes for the extraction or refining of silver. — The electro- 
lytic process employed in the refining of copper is used for the separation of silver 
from argentiferous copper, and it would be difficult to find a more remarkable 
application of the electric current than in the purification of metals by transferring 
the impure metal from the anode to pure metal at the cathode. In Moebius’ 
process, IS the electrolyte is a mixture of silver and copper nitrates acidified with 
nitric acid. A slab of impure silver is used as anode, and a plate of pure silver as 
cathode. Silver and copper are dissolved at the anodes and the silver is deposited 
on the cathodes. The gold, if present, remains undissolved as slime below the anode. 
The anodes are sometimes enclosed in filter bags to facilitate the collection of the 
anode mud. The composition and concentration of the solution as well as the current 
density, are carefully regulated on account of the danger of depositing copper with 
the silver. 


The preparation of higWy purified silver.— Silver should be fairly pure when 
it is required for cupellation assays, volumetric analysis, etc., and such silver 
may be obtained by dissolving the metal in nitric acid, diluting the solution 
with water, and allowing the soin.^ to settle so that gold, tin and antimony oxides, 
basic bismuth nitrate, silver sulphide, etc., may coagulate, and permit the solution 
to be filtered. Silver chloride is precipitated from the filtered solution by the 
addition of hydrochloric acid. If sodium chloride be used for the precipitation, 
basic bismuth and antimony chlorides, if present, would be precipitated. The 
silvty chloride is boiled with hydrochloric acid, and washed with hot distilled water 
until free from acid. The silver chloride can be reduced to metal by boiling it with 
mvert sugar and sodium hydroxide ; by the addition of an aqueous solution of 
formaldehyde, ammonium formate, etc. The precipitate in any case is thoroughly 
washed, and if desired, it can be fused to a button in a crucible under borax. The 
chloride can also be reduced by fusion with about half its weight of sodium carbonate 
and one-sixth its weight of potassium nitrate in a porcelain crucible. The so-called 
molecular silveTf^^ used in organic chemistry, is a grey powder which acquires a 
metallic lustre when rubbed under a burnisher, or heated to redness. It is prepared 
by washmg alver chloride, precipitated in the cold, until it is nearly free from acid, 
^ bringing it in contact with a sheet of zinc for some hours. The silver 
chloride is reduced. The product is washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, then with 
water, and dried on paper m air, and finally heated to 140 ° or 150 °. 

• ^ atomic weight determinations to take the utmost precautions 

to eliminate every impuriiy. The materials used in preparing highly purified 
matenate must themselves be of an exceptional degree of purity. The preparation 
of abMlutely pure rab^nces is an extremely difficult, if not an impossible task. 

I ’ often attack the containing vessels and absorb gases, 

ciysMs mclude and occlude solvents, precipitates carry down' polluting impurities, 
dried substences cli^ to water, and soUds, even at high temperatures, often fad to 
discharge their imprisoned contaminations. Every substance, added T. W. Eichards, 
must turned mpure until proof to the contrary can be obtained 

niiri k; 5 !r’ mvestigation on the atomic weight of silver, pre- 

pared highly purified silver by boiling the chloride with sodium hydroxide 
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sugar ; by reducing the nitrate with ammonium formate and acetate, although, as 
T. W. Richards has shown, the formate alone is better since it introduces less carbon 
as impurity in the pores of the crystals. J. S. Stas also reduced the silver with 
ammonium sulphite. 

(1) J. S. Stas' process. — In one process, J. S. Stas started from samples of silver contain- 
ing copper as the chief impurity. Dissolve the metal in dilute boiling nitric acid ; evaporate 
to dr^mess ; heat the residue until it fuses so as to decompose any platinum nitrate which 
may be present. Dissolve the cold mass in dilute ammonia, and after standing 24 hrs, 
filter through a double filter paper, and dilute the ammoniacal solution of silver and copper 
nitrates untO it contains the equivalent of about 2 per cent, of silver. Add enough of a 
soln. of ammonium sulphite to precipitate the whole of the silver — the exact amount- is 
determined by a preliminaiy trial by running the ammoniacal silver soln. from a burette 
into a definite volume of ammonium sulphite soln. until the liquid above the precipitate 
appears faintly blue. The ammoniacal copper nitrate solution appears blue only when the 
Sliver nitrate has been all reduced. About one-third of the total silver will be foimd to have 
precipitated when the liquid has stood 24 hrs. in a closed vessel. Decant the blue liquid 
from the precipitate and warm the soln. to about 60° or 70° when the whole of the silver 
will be precipitated. Wash the two portions of precipitated silver with ammoniacal water 
by decantation until the wash -liquid shows no trace of a blue colour on standing. After 
standing some days in contact with concentrated ammonia, wash the precipitate with water 
until all trace of ammonia has been removed. To convert the precipitated silver into bars, 
J. S. Stas mixed the precipitate with 5 per cent, of its weight of previously calcined borax, and 
0*5 per cent, of sodium nitrate, and fused it in a porcelain crucible. The metal was cast in 
moulds made from a paixture of calcined and uncalcined china clay. The cold bars were 
cleaned with fine sand, and heated with purified potash lye in order to remove the last 
traces of clay from the bars. If the bars are cut with a chisel for use, the pieces must be 
warmed with concentrated hydrochloric acid, washed with ammonia, and then with water. 
J. S. Stas freed the silver from traces of absorbed gas by distilling the metal in an apparatus 
resembling Fig. 6. 

(2) T, W, Richards and R, C, Wells’ process . — ^According to T. W. Richards and 
R. C. Wells, 21 Stas’ silver was probably contaminated with occluded o.sygen, 
alkalies, etc., derived from the vessels used in the operations. T. W. Richards and 
R. C. Wells, in consequence, used vessels of porcelain or quartz instead of glass, 
G. r. Baxter and co-workers have described modifications of the process. 

A dilute soln. of recrystallized silver nitrate was precipitated as chloride by means of 
hydrochloric acid, and well washed. The silver chloride in a silver dish was converted into 
metallic silver by treatment with invert sugar and sodium hydroxide which had been 
previously purified by electrolysis until all the iron had been deposited. The precipitated 
silver was fused to a button on a block of lime while exposed to the reducing flame of a blast 
gas-blowpipe. This silver was found to be extremely pure for it contained but 0*001 per 
cent, of impurity derived from the sulphur and carbon of the coal gas flame, a trace of 
unreduced silver chloride, and possibly some cavities or pores holding gas. To purify 
further the silver, T. W. Richards and R. C. Wells placed the button of silver on a watch 
glass, and wholly submerged the two in a cone. soln. of silver nitrate prepared from the 
same silver. The button of silver was^ made the anode, and the cathode was a piece of 
highly purified silver. On electrolysis, a filne crystalline powder of electrolytic silver was 
obtained. In order to exclude contamination, no metal but silver was allowed to come in 
contact with the electrolyte. The crystals of silver were probably contaminated with the 
mother liquid from which they were deposited, and from which they were freed by fusion 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen on a boat of lime, heated to bright redness in a porcelain tube. 
Spectroscopic tests, capable of detecting 0*0001 per cent, of lime, failed to detect calcium 
in the metai The .silver was freed from adherent lime by scrubbing the piece with hard 
sand, and by successive treatment with dilute nitric acid, ammonia, and water. The little 
bars were finally dried at about 400° in vacuo. 

For eoUoidai silver, vide gold. 
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§ 4. The Desaverization o! Lead 

daiSgite^^Stior'' silver, and most of the silyer foDows the lead 
itaelf— € a at FiviKAw P i cases, the ^vex is eyen more valuable than the lead 
Heeli-e.sr. at Freiberg, Colorado, and Broken HiU. The lead, from furnaces often 
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contains sufficient silver to pay for its extraction ; the lead at Freiherg, for instance, 
contains about 96*67 per cent, of lead and 0*55 per cent, of silver. The lead is usually 
desilverized by Pattinson’s or Parkes’ process, and in rarer cases, by cupellation or 
electrolysis. The choice of the process is determined by local conditions. Other 
things being equal, it is reported that at Ems : ^ 

Cupella- Pattiiiso]i*3 Parkes* 

tion. process. process. 

Cost of treatment ..... 3 1 *5 1 unit. 

Percentage recovery of silver and lead . 0'94 0*98 0*99 unit. 

The first operation in desilvering lead by Pattinson's or Parkes' process is to 
soften the so-called hard-lead — Hariblei — from the blast-furnace, by melting it in a 
reverberatory furnace with a shallow bed, and wdth the walls cooled by a water- 
jacket where they are most likely to be attacked by the raetallic oxides formed in the 
operation. The metal is melted at a low heat and stirred ; most of the copper rises 
to the surface and is skimmed ofi as dross ; at a rather higher temp., much tin is 
removed ; and at a stili higher temp., arsenic, antimony, and many other metal 
impurities are removed as oxides with some litharge. The hard-lead, thus freed 
by liquation and oxidation from the impurities which make it hard and brittle, 
is called soft-lead — Weiclihlei. 

Pattinson’s process for desilvering lead. — In 1833, H. L. Pattinson^ noticed 
that on heating a bar of lead containing a small proportion of silver, the fixst drops 
which oozed out were richer in silver than the residual lead ; and conversely, with 
bars of lead with a relatively high proportion of silver, the first drops of metal which 
oozed out contained less silver than the residual lead. These phenomena were 
generalized only when the laws of soln. had been elucidated further than was the 
case in Pattinson’s day ; but the facts sufficed for the development of a highly 
ingenious process for the desilverization of lead. 

Molten lead and silver mix together in all proportions, and the m.p. of aU 
possible alloys of the two metals, with less than 10 per cent, of silver, are 
indicated in Fig. 4. There is a eutectic temp, at 
303°, when the molten lead contains 2*4 per cent, 
of silver. The part of the curve on the lead side of 
the eutectic is alone concerned in Pattmson’s process. 

If a molten mixture of lead with, say, 50 per cent, 
of silver be allowed to cool, when the temp, reaches 
648°, some silver (contaminated -with a little lead) will 
separate from the soln. The remaining fluid is richer 
in lead than it was before, and consequently remains 
fluid, but as the temp, falls, more silver will separate 
from the soln. and the mother liquid will continually 
get poorer and poorer in silver until but 2-4 per cent. 4._xhe Eutectic For- 

remains. The whole will then freeze ert Uog at 303 . tion of Treezmg Curve of 
If the molten mass contains less than 2*4 per cent, of Silver-I^ad Alloys, 
silver, it will freeze somew'here between 327® and 303°, 

and lead (contaminated with a little silver) will separate from the soln., and continue 
separating until the mother liquid has 2*4 per cent, of silver, when all the remaining 
silver and lead will freeze en masse. In Pattinson’s process, the softened lead is 
melted, and the molten mixture, containing less than 2*4 per cent, of silver, is allowed 
to cool slowly.** The crystals of lead which separate from the cooling soln. contain 
more lead than the original soln., and form a kind of mush. The crystals are ladled 
with perforated ladles into a neighbouring pot on the right until one-eighth to one- 
third of the liquid remains.^ The enriched alloy, remaining in the pot, is ladled to a 
pot on the left. The operations are repeated on both fractions time and again, 
until the enriched lead contains about 1 per cent, of silver, and the desilvered lead 
contains but 0*001-0*002 per cent, of silver — ^in practice, the desilvered lead has about 
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10 dwts. OT less of silver per ton. In practice, tLe enriclied lead has 300-500 ozs. of 
silver per ton. When the ladling from kettle to kettle is done by hand, there may be 
a row of eight to sixteen pots ; the last pot on the right is the marlceU'pot, and it 
contains the desilvered lead. The impurities, antimony, bismuth, and nickel, 
associated with the soft lead follow the silver, and at Freiberg, the bismuth is 
recovered from the litharge formed during the cupellation. -^senic follows the 
lead, and the copper remains equally distributed with both fractions.^ The market 
lead produced by Pattinson’s process is soft and fairly pure. 

In a modification of Pattinson’s process — called Bozan’s process the base- 
bullion is melted in tilting kettles which discharge into a crystallizing kettle ; 
steam is then blown through the latter until about two-thirds of the lead has 
crystallized, and the enriched portion is removed by tapping. The process is 
repeated until the lead is sufficiently desilverized. 

Parkes’ process for the desilverization of lead.— In 1842, C. J. B. Karsten® 
discovered that argentiferous lead could be desilverized by means of zinc, but the 
process was not practicable until A. Parkes developed the subject about 1850. If 
1 to 2 per cent, of zinc be stirred into argentiferous lead, just above its m.p., it 
appears as if the affinity of silver for zinc is greater than it is for lead, because the 
zinc deprives the lead of its silver and floats as an alloy on the molten lead. The 
surface crust of . the zinc-silver aUoy freezes before the lead, and the two can be 
separated by skimming the surface of the molten metal. In practice, the zinc added 
to the lead is kept between 0’8 and 1*5 per cent., and the composition of the zinc- 
silver crystals laffied off, is dependent upon the temp., and on the relative propor- 
tions of the two metals present. Gold in the argentiferous lead passes with the 
silver to the zinc ; arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, for the main part, follow the 
lead ; platinum, palladium, cobalt, and nickel follow the zinc.7 Consequently, the 
lead from Parkes’ process is not freed from bismuth during the operation as is the 
case with Pattinson’s process. To avoid an undue consumption of zinc, it is 
necessary to soften the lead by a preliminary purification as in the case of 
Pattinson’s process. Usually, the zincing, of the lead is performed two, three, or 
more times, the temp, being raised each time. Finally, the desilvered lead contains 
but 0*0005 per cent, of silver. The desilverization can be carried much further by 
this process than is practicable with Pattinson’s. The mixture of zinc, lead, and 
the precious metals is liquated by heating it on an inclined surface hot enough to 
melt the lead, but not the zinc alloy ; or else it is subjected to press, as it is lifted 
from the kettles containing the molten alloy. In either case, the lead flows away, 
and the enriched scum remains. The zinc can be separated from the silver, gold, 
and lead by distfllation from plumbago retorts ; the residue in the retort is 
cupelled, and, if necessary, parted, as described for gold. The solubility of lead 
in zinc varies considerably with temp. At 540°, silver is about 300 times more 


soluble in zinc than in lead, and at 358°, about 3000 
0 times more soluble. Above 940°, the two metals are 

300 mutually soluble in all proportions, below that temp., 

"^eod-f- ^ — the liquid separates into two layers — ^the lower layer 

.-5 7^0 represents a soln. of zinc, in lead, and the upper layer 

^ ^ solubility curves 

I'W meet at about 940°, forming a closed curve as illus- 

trated in Fig. 5. The temp. 940° is the critical soln. 

J temp. If from 1 to 2 per cent, of zinc be stirred into 

“^0 m -si "k ao~ m%Z/: molten lead, the liquid separates into two layers, the 
^ joo so 60 ^ 20 o%Pt lighter zinciferous alloy floats on the surface of the 
Fio. 5. — ^Mutual Solubility heavier plumbiferous alloy. If silver be present in the 
of Lead and Zinc. lead, it will divide itself between the two layers so 
that a considerably larger proportion of the silver 
accumulates with the lighter layer. C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson » deter- 
mined the composition of the two layers with varying proportions of the three 


0 ^ 69 do wo%a! 

/OO so 60 ^ 20 OYoPt 
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metals after they Lad stood for 8 Lrs. between 750® and 850® ; a selection from tLeir 
results is indicated in Table III. G* N. Potdar ^ measured the partition coeS. of 


Table III. — The Distribution of Silver between Zinc and Lead. 


Heavier laj’^er. 

Lighter layer. 

1 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

SUver. 

Lead. i 

! 

Zinc. 

0 

0*9870 

0*0130 

0 

0*0157 

0*9843 

0*0002 

0*9864 

0*0134 

0*0934 

0*0251 j 

0*8815 

0*0025 

0*9708 

0*0267 

0*2228 

0*0756 j 

0*7016 

0*0226 

0*9646 

0*0128 

0*4893 

0*0382 1 

0*4725 

0*1075 

0*8695 

0*0230 

0*6193 

0*1028 

0*2779 


silver between the lead and zinc, but the numbers are not altogether satisfactory, 
although the partition coeff. was nearly constant for the more dil. soln. up to 
about 6 per cent, of silver, e.g. ; 

Silver in light layer . . 0*75 0-99 2*14 4*43 5-42 6*26 

Silver in heavy layer . . O'OOSO 0*0037 0*0096 0*0198 0*0169 0*0197 

Partition coefE. . . .250 267 223 226 320 317 

The many compounds of zinc and silver, contrasted with the failure of silver and 
lead to form any compound, show the greater affinity between zinc and silver, than 
between silver and lead ; this may also have some connection with the fact, 
indicated above, that at about 540®, silver is 300 times more soluble in zinc than 
in lead. P. Rossler recommended the addition of 0*5 per cent, of alunainium 
to the zinc so as to give it a greater resistance to oxidation. 

Electrolytic process for desilverization of lead, — Lead has also been desilvered 
electrolyticaUy. Base-bullion is used for the anodes ; sheets of highly purified lead 
are used for the cathodes ; and a soln. of lead fluosilicate is used as electrolyte. 
Otherwise, the process is analogous with the refining of copper by electrolysis. 
Gold, silver, and bismuth are recovered from the anode slime,^<> 
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§ 5. The Purification of Silver ; and the Separation of the Metal from its 

Compounds 

Commercial electrolytic silver may contain 0*5 per cent, of impurities, and silver 
prepared in the dry way is of a stiU lower degree of purity. The impurities which 
have been reported include lead, copper, gold, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, platinum, 
palladium, selenium, sulphur, etc. A common method of purifying the sfiver is to 
dissolve it in dil, nitric acid and precipitate the silver from the soln. of the nitrate, or 
precipitate the silver as chloride, and subsequently reduce the chloride to the metal. 
Silver is readily reduced from most of its compounds. V. Kohlschiitter and 

E. Eydmann^ reduced silv-er oxide, nitride, hyponitrite, nitrite, carbonate, and 
oxalaie by the mere application of heat ; and also by warming the oxide in hydrogen 
or carbon monoxide. P. Laur found that hydrogen developed in a liquid in which 
silver sulphide, chloride, bromide, or iodide is suspended reduces these salts to the 
metal ; and A. Jaques that a soln. of silver acetate is reduced by hydrogen ; and 
H. Vogel that the same soln. is reduced slowly when boiled. 

F. Mohr 2 reduced the chloride by mixing it with one-third its weight of resin, 
and gradually raising its temp. ; when the resin is burned away, some borax is added 
and the mixture heated to the m.p. of the metal. The process is very messy. 

G. C. Wittstein used wood charcoal in place of resin. The reduction is ascribed 
wholly to the hydrogen of the charcoal, for (a) no chlorine is evolved, but hydrogen 
chloride alone is given off, and (6) no reduction occurs if pure carbon be substituted 
for the charcoal. J. S. Stas recommended re-melting the metal with 5 per cent, of 
borax, and ^ per cent, of soda nitre in an unglazed porcelain crucible. J. Thallwitz 
mixed wood charcoal and sodium dioxide with the silver chloride in a clay crucible. 
In a short time a vigorous reaction spontaneously occurs, and a button of silver is 
formed. J. L. Gay Lussac reduced silver chloride by heating it with a mixture of 
calcium oxide and charcoal; but, according to J. B. Trommsdorff, and P. T. Meissner, 
the reaction is incomplete. J. B. F. Giese, E. Mohr, etc., fused silver chloride with 
alkali carbonate, but J. L. Proust found that the reaction is incomplete since some 
decomposed silver chloride remains as a residue when the silver is dissolved in nitric 
acid. 

Silver chloride is reduced to the oxide when boiled with a cone. soln. of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide. The oxide is washed, and heated untU it decomposes and 
melts ; if any undecomposed chloride is still present, a little alkali carbonate is 
added. ^ According to W. Gregory ,3 there is no fear of the loss of silver cldoride by 
its sinking into the crucible, or spitting. Silver chloride is reduced to the metal 
when boiled with a soln. of alkali hydroxide or carbonate mixed with a suitable 
reducing agent. A. Levol, J. L, Casaseca, and F. Mohr used sugar ; H. Vogel and 
J. S. Stas used lactose ; P. A. BoUey used sugar, glycerin, or honey — ^it is probable 
that the reaction is not always complete ; R. Bottger and E. Brunner, and 
C. A. MiiUer used dextrose ; T. W. Richards and R. C. Wells, G. P. Baxter and 

H. 0. Chapin, and W. Wioke used invert sugar ; L. Vanino, and V. Kohlschiitter 
and E, Eydmann used formaldehyde ; G. D. Buckner and G. A. Hulett. ammonium 
formate. ' J , Guareschi reduced silver bromide by warming it . with chromic 
a^ydride ; E, H. Booth reduced an ammoniacal soln. of silver chloride with sodium 
dio^de ; F. Mawrow and G. Mollow found that silver chloride is slowly and quanti- 
tatively reduced by hypophosphorous acid. 

Moist sflver chloride is reduced to the metal when placed in contact with irem or 
zinc ; a little dil. sulphuric or hydrocHonc acid hastens the reaction. The reduced 
silver is washed with dil. acid, then with the hot water, and dried. It then appears 
as a s(^ grey powder ; it is then mixed with borax and then a little nitre, and fused. 
Ac<^rdi^ to F. Mohr, and W. Gregory, the reaction is incomplete, and the washing 
with acid does not remove all the 2 dnc or iron from the silver. A. Gawalowsky also 
studied the reduction of silver chloride by zinc. M. Grager reduced a soln. of the 
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silver chloride in aq. ammonia with zinc, and found that the silver is simultaneously 
separated from copper if that element be present. The silver chloride can also be 
triturated with an excess of mercury ; a silver amalgam is formed from which the 
mercury can be separated by distillation, as in the amalgamation process— 
infra. E. Vigouroux used aluminium in the presence of 10 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid ; the acid can be replaced by ammonia, and the water by benzene, ether, or 
cliloroform. 

W. Fischer, 4 and J. E. F. Giese placed silver chloride with water in a glass 
cylinder closed at one end by a membrane , the cylinder rested on a zinc plate im- 
mersed in water, and electrical connection with the water in the cylinder was made by 
means of a platinum or silver wire. The chloride was reduced in about a week’s time 
E. Brimner, F. Wandeslehen, and 0. Pfeiffer covered a platinum, silver, or copper 
dish with wax, leaving a round patch of the metal exposed on the bottom. The dish 
was placed on a disc of amalgamated zinc resting in a larger dish. Sulphuric acid 
was pomed into the vessel so that the smaller dish containing silver chloride was 
wholly immersed. The silver chloride was reduced in about 24 hrs. Any pf the 
halide not reduced was removed by washing with aqua ammonia. J. E. F. Giese 
IST. Gr%er, W. Gregory, P. A. BoUey, E. Bottger, C. A. MiiUer, and 6. Kiihn have 
used modifications of the process. J, NicM^, and J. S. Stas obtained silver of a 
high degree of punty by the electrolysis of a soln. of silver chloride in potassium 
cyanide. L. Kahlenberg electrolyzed a soln. of silver nitrate in pyridine. E. Lorenz 
and A. Helfenstein electrolyzed fused silver chloride ; and T. W. Richards and 
W. N. Stull electrolyzed a soln. of silver nitrate in a molten mixture of sodium and 
potassium nitrates. 

According to A. Vogel, 5 sulphurates acid gives a white precipitate with soln. of 
silver saltswhich turns grey on boiling, the mother liquid retains silver, and it becomes 
turbid when allowed to stand for some time. A. Pieischl said that sulphurous acid 
gives white flakes which turn yellow, then brown, and then contain silver sulphide. 
He also found that ammonium sulphite precipitates white silver sulphite which 
becomes covered with a shining film of metal—slowly at ordinary temp., rapidly 
when heated. ^ The reaction of potassium sulphite, said A. Pieischl, resembles that of 
sulphurous acid. H. Rose found cuprous oxide precipitates from silver citrate soln. 
a grey-coloured mixture of silver and basic cupric nitrate, and a mechanical mixture 
of copper and cupric oxide was found to act in a similar manner. P. Sabatier found 
the reaction is exothermal, and with a mol of silver in two litres of water the pre- 
cipitate has the composition 6 Ag-|- 3 Cu 0 .Cu(N 03 ) 2 . 3 H 20 . The precipitate from 
a boiling soln. has virtually the same composition. J. H, Gladstone, and A. Geuther 
observed that a warm soln. of silver nitrate dissolves cuprous oxide and at the same 
time crystals of silver are formed. R." Heumann and R. Schneider obtained a 
mixture of metallic silver and silver sulphide by the action of cuprotts sulphide on a 
spin, of silver nitrate. K, Emszt obtained silver and silver chloride by acting on 
silver mtrate with cuprous chloride; N. A. E. Millon and A. CommaiUe reduced 
ammoniacal soln. of silver salts with an ammoniacal soln. of cuprous chloride ; and 
J. S. Stas utilized the reaction in the preparation of silver from the ammoniacal soln. 
of a silver salt contaminated with copper. When ammonium sulphite is added, the 
copper is reduced to the cuprous form, and that reduces the silver to the metal 
which is precipitated in a finely-divided condition. A. Geuther mixed the soln. of 
silver with ammonium chloride and treated it with an alkaline soln. of sodium 
hypophosphate, whereupon silver is precipitated and any copper present remains in 
soln. 

According to H. Rose, a soln, of stannous chloride in small quantity gives 
a white precipitate of silver chloride, while an excess of the tin salt gives a 
brownish-black precipitate of metallic silver. When the soln. of silver nitrate 
md stannous chloride are very dil., J. Percy obtained a rich yellowish-brown 
liquid, probably colloidal silver. The colour resembles that of glass stained with 
^ver, for ** the silver-stain of glass may be due to metaUie silver in an extremely 
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fine state of division/’ H. Schulz obtained a colour analogous to that of purple of 
Cassius by stirring stannous hydroxide with water and a neutral soln. of silver 
nitrate and then gradually warming' the mixture. Here again the colour of the 
silver purple of Cassius is probably a kind of lake in which stannic oxide is tinted 
with the finely-divided metal, just as M. Earaday could say, ‘‘ I believe the purple 
of Cassius to be essentially finely-divided gold associated with more or less oxide of 
tin.” H. Rose also found that a soln. of stannous sulphate produces a precipitate 
which is at first white, but soon becomes black or brownish-black, and retains this 
colour on boiling ; and when this precipitate is heated with hydrochloric acid, 
metallic silver remains. F. Gutzkow, and L. Berlandt treated' a hot soln. of silver 
nitrate or sulphate with one of ferrous sulphate, silver is precipitated, copper remains 
in soln. The reaction was noted by J. Heir, and, according to J. L. Proust and 
C, F. Bucholz, the precipitated silver may redissolve in the soln. of ferric sulphate 
when boiled. With silver nitrate the reaction is symbolized : 3AgN03-f-3FeS04 
5=Fe2(S04)3+Fe(N03)3+3Ag. G. Wetzlar, J. E. F. Giese, and A. Vogel found that 
silver so obtained is contaminated with some iron, particularly if the soln. be dil., 
presumably owing to the simultaneous precipitation of a basic ferric salt. Accord- 
ing to H. Rose, if the soln. of silver nitrate be mixed with ferrous chloride, the 
addition of ferrous sulphate precipitates silver chloride not the metal, and he added : 

If moist oxide of silver be added in sufficient quantity to a soln. of ferrous sulphate, the 
former becomes deep black, but is still converted into silver after some time, and only 
acquires greater stability when the quantity of silver oxide is very predominant : the 
filtered liquid then contains no iron, but oijy silver sulphate. The black compoxmd is 
obtained most readily and of the greatest stability, when a soln. of silver nitrate is mixed 
with so much ammonia that the small quantity of silver oxide separated is redissolved, and 
an excess of this soln. is dropped into a soln. of ferrous sulphate. A deep black precipitate 
is then formed imm ediately, which has so remarkably strong a colouring power that the 
smallest quantity of ferroxis or argentic oxide may be thereby detected. In the first case, 
the slightly ammoniacal soln. of silver oxide is as sensitive a reagent as the soln. of potassium 
ferrocyanide and ammonium sulphide. The black precipitate is very stable, and undergoes 
no change in the air. At a dull red heat it only loses water, but it is not otherwise changed 
in composition ; at a stronger red heat it is converted into silver and ferric oxide. By 
trituration in an agate mortar, it acquires a metallic lustre. It is changed by dil. hydro- 
chloric acid into silver chloride, silver, and ferric chloride ; but the quantity of silver 
separated is not very considerable ; it is greater when the substance is treated with dil. 
acetic acid. By nitric acid, ferric oxide is first separated, whilst silver dissolves with 
evolution of gas ,* complete soln. takes place on the application of heat. When treated 
with a soln. of auric perchloride, silver chloride is formed and gold separated. The com- 
pound when variously prepared has the same composition: it consists of AgO-}-2FeO 
-J-Fe.^Oa, where the ferric oxide acts as an acid towards the two bases. A compound of 
Ag 0 -f-Fe 203 , without ferrous oxide, may be obtained by dissolving silver oxide in ammonia- 
water and adding thereto a soln. of ferrous sulphate, the former soln. being in great excess. 
When ferrous and silver oxides are combined with weak acids, the soln. of these neutral 
compounds form the black precipitate of silver oxide, without the addition of ammonia or 
any other base. If ferrous and silver acetates be used, the black compound is immediately 
produced, but imder the infiuence of the free acids becomes white of itself in course of time, 
changing into silver. A far greater quantity of the compound of silver oxide is, however, 
produced when the free acids are sat. by a small quantity of a base. 

J. SeymoTir showed that the reaction between ferrous sulphate and silver nitrate 
occurs in darkness as well as in light. The action of ferrous sulphate on silver salts 
has been also studied by V. Kohlschiitter and B. Fischmann, H. Vogel, etc. L. Pissar- 
jewsky obtained indications of what he regarded as two different modifications of 
silver by reduction with ferroi^ salts— allotropic and colloidal silver. F. Kessler 
a neutoal soln. of a silver salt with a mixture of sodium and ferrous acetate. 
u. Palmer E. S. Bastin found some natural sulphides of copper, cobalt, and nickel 
prec^i^^d silver from dfi. soln. of the sulphate ; pyrite and galena were inactive. 
J. M. Eder found potassium ferrous oxalate reduces . silver nitrate to the metal. 
There is no decomposition when a soln. of manganous sulphate is added to one of 
Sliver mtrate although a black precipitate may appear after a very long time ; but, 
acoordir^ to L. Schnaubert, and F. Wohler, when alkalies are added to a mixed soln. 
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of a silver and a manganous salt, a black mixture of silver and manganese dioxide is 
precipitated. J. J. Ebelmen found uranous oxide decomposes silver nitrate witbout 
any evolution of gas producing metallic silver and uranic nitrate. According to 
R. A. Wawrinsky, when a mixed soln. of copper and silver nitrates is treated with 
magnesium carbonate^ the copper carbonate is precipitated between 40° and 50°, 
and silver carbonate over 60°. 

According to V. Kohlschiitter and E, Fischmann, hydrazine hydrate precipitates 
silver from the ammoniacal soln. of a silver salt. R. Fresenius and H. Neubauer ® 
found a dil. soln. of silver nitrate is more rapidly reduced by phosjthorus than a cone, 
soln. Finely-divided phosphorus, observed J. S. Stas, slowdy reduces a 1 per cent, 
soln. of silver nitrate to the metal. With a cone. soln. of the nitrate and yellow 
phosphorus, T. Poleck and K. Thiimmel obtained first a yellow liquid owing to the 
formation of AgsP.SAgJSTOs, which is then reduced to silver phosphide, and W. Wicke 
found that a cone. soln. slowly deposits crystalline silver on the phosphorus. 
J. Phillip obtained silver phosphate as well as phosphoric and phosphorous acids 
by warming a nitric acid soln. of silver nitrate with phosphorus. J. B. Senderens 
represents the reaction with red phosphorus : 10AgN03+2P+8H20=10Ag 
+2H3PO4+IOHNO3. The reduction of silver nitrate soln. by phosphorus is 
utilized in electro-plating. 

According to G. Shaw, the article to be plated is cleaned and dried, and then dipped in a 
soln. of phosphorus in twelve times its weight of carbon disulphide. As the solvent evaporates, 
a film of finely divided phosphorus remains on the surface. The article is then immersed 
in a soln. of silver nitrate. In this manner, the most delicate objects, such as lace, feathers, 
insects, and fruit, indeed, anything which -v^l bear immersion in liquid, may be coated with 
a film of silver. Mrs. Eulhame used a similar process in 1794. 

According to C. J. D. von Grotthuss, characters written on paper with a soln. of 
silver nitrate, and placed in a bottle containing phosphorus and atm. air, are 
blackened owing to the reduction of the nitrate to the metal. According to 
W .Herapath, the early Egyptians marked linen with a soln. of a silver salt. F. Mawro w 
and G. MoUow quantitatively reduced silver chloride to the metal by treating it 
with hy'po'phosfhorous acid, A. Wurtz reduced silver nitrate with the same agent. 
The brown precipitate produced by jphos'phine in a soln. of silver nitrate or sulphate 
consists of metallic silver, vide silver nitrate. P. Pascal found that alkali ferro^yro- 
'phos'phate, MgFe2(P207)3, reduces silver nitrate to the metal. E. Soubeiran, and 

J. L. Lassaigne reduced dil. soln, of silver nitrate to the metal by treatment with 
arsine ; with cone. soln. a double compound is formed. Z. Pozzi, and H. Recklehen 
and co-workers found arsine reduced ammoniacal soln. of silver salts. H. Recklehen 
and A. Giittich found stibine behaved like arsine. According to T. Poleck and 

K. ThiimmeL when finely-divided arsenic is added to a neutral cone. soln. of silver 

nitrate, a yellow colour is developed, and the soln. reacts acid ; nitric and arsenic us 
acids are formed, and silver is precipitated. N. W. Fischer foimd that arsenic 
reduces aq. or alcoholic soln, of silver nitrate, forming, according to J. B. Senderens, 
arsenious oxide ; antimony reduces the aq. nitrate or carbonate suspended in water, 
but it does not reduce the aq. sulphate or alcoholic nitrate ; T, Poleck and K. Thiim- 
mel found that if precipitated antimony be added to a very cone. soln. of silver 
nitrate, a black precipitate of presumably silver antimonide is formed, and the soln. 
reacts acid ; with the addition of more antimony a grey substance is precipitated, 
oxides of nitrogen are evolved, the soln. becomes warm, and the acidity disappears. 
The grey substance is presumably a mixture of antimony trioxide and silver. Black 
silver antimonide is precipitated from dil. soln. of silver nitrate (1 : 80) and the soln. 
becomes warm ; J. B. Senderens says the precipitate is metallic silver ; and R, Bar- 
tels, that a vigorous evolution of gas occiars. According to J. B. Senderens, no 
gas is developed with and the reduction is incomplete because a 

protective Crust of antimony oxy nitrate is formed, but from a iN- ox JA^-aoln. 
the silver is • quantitatively precipitated, some free nitric acid is formed and very 
little ammonium nitrite. According to N. W. Fischer, bismuth reduces the aq, or 
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alcoholic nitrate : and the carbonate suspended in water ; but not the aq. sulphate. 
C. H. Palmer and E. S. Bastin found that the arsenides of copper, cobalt, and nickel 
reduce a dil. soln. of silver sulphate to the metal. 

The metallic precipitation of silver. — In his memoir Das Yerhdltniss der chemischen 
Venrandschafi zur galvanischen Electricitdt, in Yersuchen dargestellt (Berlin, 1830), 
N. W. Fischer ^ showed that silver is precipitated in the metallic state from aq. sob. 
of the nitrate by metallic lead, zbc, cadmium, mercury, tin, iron, copper, bismuth, 
antimony, and arsenic. The time required for the precipitation varies with the 
Mnd of metal employed. It is shortest with the first two elements, and the others 
require a longer and longer time and that in the order named. Excluding antimony, 
the reduction of silver from alcoholic soln. of silver nitrate is likewise affected by 
these metals. The metal is also reduced from the ammoniacal soln. of the nitrate 
quickly and completely by zinc, cadmium, copper, and arsenic ; slowly by cobalt, 
mercury, and antimony ; and not all by iron, manganese, nickel, or bismuth. Silver 
is also reduced from the molten nitrate by zinc, cadmium, tin, and copper, though 
not all, or very slowly, by certain other metals. J. B. Senderens studied metallic 
precipitation with the object of testing Richter’s law, but he found that with silver 
nitrate, the law does not describe the facts because the displacement of the silver is 
always accompanied by a reduction of some of the nitric acid. According to 
A. Guntz and F. Martm, finely-divided manganese, nickel, cobalt, and copper, 
reduce silver nitrate dissolved in strongly ionizing, non-aqueous solvents. Thus, m 
liquid ammonia these metals form ammino-salts of the type M(N 03 ) 2 .nNH 3 ; 
similar remarks apply more or less to soln. in acetone and benzonitrile. 

A. Chevallier foimd that dry silver nitrate is reduced to the metal by copper. 
As just indicated, N. W. Fischer found silver to be precipitated by copper from aq. 
or alcoholic soln. of the nitrate, and from the molten salt. According to J. L. Gay 
Lussac, the silver precipitated from aq. sob. of the nitrate is at first fairly pure 
but that later deposited is mixed with copper which dissolves out when the contami- 
nated metal is immersed m a sob. of silver nitrate. J. B. Senderens found that only 
65 to 68 per cent, of the silver can be displaced by copper from the nitrate ; some 
ammonium. nitrite is produced, and the presence of air leads to the deposition of 
some basic cupric salt. W. Hampe observed that with a cold sob. of silver 
nitrate, copper first gives nitric oxide and then forms some cupric oxide, which 
is decomposed by the excess of silver nitrate ; the precipitated silver contains 
traces of copper. The phenomenon has been also studied by M. Lucas, and 
L. Vignon. 

J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe found that if a plat© of copper be suspended in a soln. 
of silver nitrate, so that the suspended metal reaches neither to the top nor the bottom of 
the liquid, and if the percentage cone, of the salt G be expressed by series of powers of 2, 
the rate of chemical action V will be expressed by the corresponding powers of 3, such that 
for cone, represented by 1, 2, 4, 8, . . ., the rate of chemical action will be 1, 3, 9, 27. 
. . . The mathematical expression of what they called a new law in chemical dynamica^ is ; 
F«^(Iog 3 —log 2 )c, where k is a constant. Two currents are set up during the precipitation, 
a light blue ascending stream of silver and copper nitrates, and a deep blue descending stream 
of copper nitrate containing about three times as much nitric acid as the main 'soln. J. W. 
Langley showed that the true law of chemical action : “ the rate of total chemical action 
varies duectly as the mass of the reacting body in soln.,*’ is here obscured by the effects of 
gravitation, for the access of fresh silver nitrate to the copper depends on the rate at which 
cupric nitrate soln, is removed from the copper plate, and this in turn depends on the density 
of the copp^ nitrate soln. Gladstone and Tribe’s “ 2—3 law ** is not therefore a general 
mw of chemical dynamics, but a case where the law of mass action is' obscured by the con- 
ditions of liie experiment. 

^e. acMon of silver on a couc. sob. of silver nitrate has already been described. 
A.ocording b N. W. Fischer, zbc reduces silver from aq, or alcoholic sob. of silver 
nitrate, and also from the fused salt ; it also reduces aq, sob. of the sulphate, and 
suspe^ons of the carbonate or phosphate in water. According to G.' Wetzlar, if 
be placed b a slightly acidulated sob. of silver nitrate, from the beginning fco 
the end of the precipitation, there is formed a black moss-like growth of silver 
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contaminated with zino. The deposit assumes a lighter colour towards the edges, 
and portions detached from the mass part with the contained zinc and become 
white — ^the dark colour is restored by bringing a whitened portion in contact with 
the zinc. He added that with a neutral soln. of silver nitrate only the metal first 
precipitated is black, the metal subsequently deposited is white. N. W. Fischer, 
on the contrary, maintains that neutral soln. give alloys from the beginning to the 
end of the precipitation, while acidulated soln. give alloys only towards the end of 
the deposition. If the silver nitrate soln. contains some copper nitrate, N. W. Fischer 
observed that the silver is all precipitated before the deposition of copper begins. 
According to the last-named authority, cadmium behaves like zinc. J. B. Senderens 
says some cadmium nitrite is formed ; and with the zinc reduction, nitric oxide, 
ammonia, and zinc hydroxide are formed. According to E. G. Bryant, magnesium 
acts very much like zinc, and J. W. Dodson obtained finely divided crystalline silver 
by the action of magnesium on a soln. of silver nitrate. 

In the fifteenth century, P. Eck de Sultzbach, in his Clavts 'philosophomm, 1489, 
mentioned arborescent crystals of silver which are produced by the action of mercury 
on a soln. of silver nitrate. The product of the reaction was soon after called 
arbor Diance — or the tree of Diana — e.g, in J. B. Porta’s Magia naturalis (Naples, 
1558). The precipitation of silver by mercury was mentioned by R. Boyle in his 
paper On the mechanical causes of chemical jtrecijpitaiion (London, 1675), and in many 
later writings ; by J. von Lowenstein Kunckel in his Yollstantiges Laboratorium 
chymicum (Berlin, 1767), etc. N. W. Fischer observed that when mercury is im- 
mersed in a soln. of silver nitrate, or sulphate, silver amalgam is formed, and a black 
powder said to contain silver suboxide is deposited from alcoholic soln. ; mercury 
also exerts a slight action on silver phosphate and carbonate. According to A. Ogg, 
equihbrium in the reaction between mercury and a soln. of silver nitrate is attained 
between silver and mercurous nitrates and the amalgam. The cone, of the mercury 
may be regarded as constant, and if a be the eq. cone, of the silver nitrate, b that of 
mercurous nitrate, and c that of the silver in the amalgam, ajbe is a constant if the 
mercury ions are equivalent, and a/cb^ if the mercury ions are bivalent. C. Barfoed 
found silver m'trate is reduced by the vapour of mercury. 

N. W. Fischer foimd that black metaUic silver is precipitated by tin from a soln. 
of silver nitrate or sulphate, a brown powder is formed at the same time, and the 
liquid is tinted brown. Tin precipitates but a little silver from an alcoholic soln. 
of the nitrate, and this only when the metal is first iaunersed. Tin also reduces 
dry silver nitrate, and the carbonate or phosphate when suspended in water. Ac- 
cording to J. B. Senderens, the reduction of aq. soln. of the nitrate is attended by the 
formation of stannous oxide, and ammonium nitrate. N. W. Fischer found that 
lead precipitates silver from aq. soln. of the nitrate, and, with alcoholic soln., it 
behaves like tin. J. B. Senderens found that 2 gram-atoms of lead are required to 
displace the silver in two mols of silver nitrate, and that lead nitroso-nitrate, 
N02Pb— 0— PbFOs, is simultaneously formed. A soln. of silver nitrate was 
found by N. W. Fischer to be completely reduced by brass, and alloys of silver with 
zinc, tin, or lead ; manganese exerts but a slight action, and palladram none. 
J. B. Senderens found aluminium to act very much like zinc, and the speed of the 
reduction increases with the cone, of the sola. N. W. Fischer says that iron causes 
no reduction either in an aq. or alcoholic soln. of silver nitrate, provided the soln. 
is perfeotly.neutral and there is no access of air ; and none occurs so long as the metal 
is kept under the soha. If, on the contrary, the soln. is not neutral, but is diluted 
to a certain degree and contains free acid, or, if the iron projects out of the sola, 
and is exposed to atm. air, reduction always follows in a longer or shorter tune 
which depends partly on the degree of dilution of the soln., as also upon the quantity 
of free acid, and partly upon the quality of the iron itself. However, under favour- - 
able conditions, complete reduction of the silver hardly occurs even after a very 
long time. According to H. Eose, and F. Sabntier, neutral poln. of above ^N-AgNOs 
are not attacked by iron, but silver is deposited if the dflation be greater than b 
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represented bj ^-N-AgNO^. In acid soln. of silver nitrate, the iron becomes 
passive. F. Brandenberg stated that silver nitrate may be melted in iron vessels 
mthout change provided water be absent. According to J. B. Senderens, nickel 
has no action on soln. of silver nitrate, and cobalt acts like copper. 
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§ 6. The Physical Properties of Silver 

Silver en masse is the whitest of metals, althougli the colour of some of the metals 
—e,g. tin, cadmium, indium, and lithium — approximates to that of silver. The 
silver reduced by the metals from the halides appears as a grey spongy mass, more or 
less granular and earth-like, but it immediately acquires the characteristic lustre of 
the metal when the burnisher is applied. Very thin layers of the metal on glass 
have a violet, blue, or bluish-green colour in transmitted light. According to 
F. Bothe,^ a film of silver deposited on glass by J, von Liebig’s process is so thin that 
when held up to bright su n l i ght it appears transparent and of a beautiful deep blue 
colour ; L. Foucault showed that the blue colour is not due to porosity, but is an effect 
of the passage of bgbt through the solid metal. A. K. Cbristomanos added that the 
colour of thsit portion of light transmitted by very thin layers of silver is bluish- 
green, and by somewhat thicker layers, yellow or yellowish-brown. H. Ambronn 
prepared films but a few millionths of a millimetre thick. The coUoidal metal — vide 
infra — appears in various shades of red, yellow, green, blue, or violet. According 
to W. C. Boberts- Austen and J. N. Lookyer, “ the vapour of silver when condensed 
into fine particles escaping into an atm. of hydrogen, is blue by reflected light.” 
According to J. S. Stas, the vapour of silver produced by the oxyhydrogen flame has 
a pale blue colour, sbghtly inclining to purple, and is not green. The green tint 
which has been reported is due to the presence of a trace of copper, 

J. B. L. Borne de I’lsle ^ first showed that the crystals of the metal belong to 
the cubic system, and they occur in the form of cubes, octahedra, hexahedra, dodeca- 
hedra, hexakis- octahedra, etc. B. J. Hauy, F, Mohs, G. Rose, etc., confirmed this 
observation, and J. F. L. Hausmann found sharply defined octahedra in the solidified 
silver hanging on the sides of .a crucible from which the molten metal had been poured. 

V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann obtained well-defined crystals by heating the 
amorphous powder for some hours under molten silver nitrate ; and E. Giurgea 
placed a copper rod in a soln. of silver nitrate in a porous cell, and obtained a 
crystalbne deposit on the cell wails. G. W. A. Kahlbaum, K. Both, and P. Siedler 
obtained microscopic octahedra and hexahedra by subliming the metal in vacuo. 

W. Haidinger obtained crystals by the fusion and slow cooling of the metal. Electro- 
deposited silver may appear as a black or dark grey powder in which six-sided 
stellate crystals can be recognized under the imcroscope. This subject has been 
studied by H. Dauber, G. vom Bath, M. Edrmis, U. Behn, B. C. Snowdon, etc. 
According to E. B. Rosa, G. W, Yinal and A. S. McDaniel, electrolytic silver 
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obtained from purified substances consists of microscopic cubes with sharp corners 
and angles. An acidulated electrolyte gives smaller and more numerous crystals— 
cupric nitrate or sulphate soln. act similarly. The presence of colloidal substances 
interferes with the formation of crystals. In general, the form of the deposit 
depends on the current density, the cone, of the soln., the voltage, etc. A. H. W. 
Aten and L. M. Boerlage have studied the crystallization of metals by electrical 
precipitation. M. Ettisch and co-workers say that the crystallites in soft wires are 
arranged irregularly, those in hard drawn wires, regularly. Z. J effries and R. S. Archer 
give 200*^ as the lowest temp, at which the recrystallization of the cold- worked metal 
has been observed. Filamentary and dendritic forms of silver occur in nature. 
Filiform, moss, or hair silver can be made artificially by reducing the sulphide in a 
current of steam ; by reducing the sulphide, selenide, or telluride in a current of 
hydrogen— the sulphide at 400'". The temp, should suffice to agglutinate the 
sulphide, but be below the m.p. of the silver. J. Percy said : 

This beautiful experiment may be made in a glass tube through which a current of the 
gas is passed. Long delicate fibres of silver may be seen protruding from minute rounded 
masses of the sulphide ; and as they are produced while these masses are in a soft state 
and lying free in the tube, the idea that they result from the application of external mechani. 
cal press., in a similar manner to maccaroni, can hardly be entertained. There seems to be 
some force in operation at the base of each filament, which causes the particles of silver at 
the moment of liberation to successively arrange themselves in one continuous fibre, or 
series of fibres ; or, in other words, each filament grows, as it were, from a root embedded 
in sulphide of silver. 

0. Ohmann made wbat he called silver-ivool. Filiform silver has been studied 
by J. Margottet, C. BisobofE, H. Vogel, W. M. Hutchings, A. Gurlt, A. Liversidge, 
C. Winkler, 0. Miigge, K. Friedrich and A. Leroux, L. Opificius, and particularly 
by V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann, and A. Beutell. J. Percy said : 

When natural or artificial silver siilphide is heated in an evacuated sealed tube for several 
days at a temp, of 350®-600® a certain amount of decomposition takes place. The small 
amount of silver formed seems to wander through the silver sialphide, appearing at the cooler 
end of the tube in the form of hair silver. A number of experiments which were made 
showed that neither silver-foil nor hair silver is attacked by sulphur vapour in a vacuum 
at 350® ; the metal remained bright after forty -eight hours. Silver-foil heated alone in a 
yacuum for a long period at 450°-&5° showed no trace of the growth of hair silver, but when 
silver foil and silver sulphide were heated together at 450® remarkable growths were obtained 
in a comparatively short time. To obtain these growths it is necessary for the silver and 
the silver sulphide to be actually in contact. Similar growths of copper were obtained by 
heating together copper and cuprous sulphide, but the process was much slower. When 
silver selenide or telluride was used in place of the sulphide, similar growths of silver were 
obtained, and hair copper was obtained to a certain extent with copper selenide and tel- 
luride. With gold, the best results were obtained when gold telluride containing silver was 
heated with silver-foil. After seven days’ heating at 500°, growths of “ moss ” gold con- 
taining silver had appeared at the cooler end of the tube. 

The phenomenon seems to be dependent on the breaking up of solid soln. of silver 
and silver sulphide. According to S. Kalischer, rolled silver is not crystalline, 
but it becomes so when heated to redness. A. H. W. Aten and L. M. Boerlage 
studied the rate of crystallization of silver in galvanic precipitation. 

L. Vegard's X-radiograms of silver show that the crystal units are arranged as 
a, simple face-centred cubic lattice with edge 4*060 A., and the smallest distance 
apart of the atoms 2*876 A. , P, Sherrer gives 4*06 X cm. for the dimensions of the 
elementary cube, N, Gross, and H. Bohlin also made observations on the structure 
of . crystals of silver. S. Nishikawa and G. Asahara examined the X-radiogram of 
silver which has been rolled, and found that the metal anneals itself spontaneously 
after three weeks, for, instead of giving an ill-dejBned structure with a symmetry 
related to the direction of rolling, distinct cr}’stals appear. K. F. Slotte estimated 
the edge of the molectdar cube of liquid and solid silver to be 6*6 X 10—® cm. M. Born 
and E. Bormann measured the mean free-patli of silver atoms. W. L.“ Bragg 
showed that the radius of the at. spheres of silver in crystals of the metal is 
OT77/X-/Z., or 1*77 A. M. 8. Saha made estimates of this magnitude. E. Beckmanu 
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and O. Liesche found that in boiling mercury silver is present as monatomic 
mols. 

In the Arabian Booh of the Best Things for the Knowledge of MiTieral Svhstances, 
by Abu-r-Raihan, written towards the end of the tenth century, ^ the specific gravity 
of silver is stated to be 10*35, a value very close to that accepted at the present day. 
Another Arabian writer, Al-Rhazini, in his Booh of the Balance of Wisdom, written 
in the twelfth century, gives 10*30 for the value of this constant. A very large 
number of measurements of the sp. gr. of silver have been made since 1690, when 
R. Boyle ^ gave 11*091 for this constant. D. G. Rahrenheit (1726) found its value 
to be 10*481. A. Matthiessen failed to get constant results in his determinations of 
this constant, for his numbers varied from 10*424 to 10*511 at 132®. According to 
C. Karmarsch, the densest silver, of sp. gr. 10*566, is obtained by slowly cooling'^the 
metal from a molten state ; when suddenly chilled by pouring the molten metal into 
cold water, the sp. gr. fell to 9*632 ; when cast into rods, 10*105 ; and when melted 
and then cooled in a crucible, the sp. gr. varied from 9*998 to 10*474, The results 
thus depend on the previous history of the metal. The sp. gr. of chilled cast silver, 
for instance, has been reported as low as 8*7, and of the slowly cooled silver, 9*4. 
G. Wertheim and others have shown that cold work greatly influences the sp. gr. 
as it does the mechanical and physical properties of metals — elasticity, e.m.f., 
thermal and electric conductivity, etc. F, C. A. H. Lantsberry found the sp. gr. of 
annealed silver to be 10*4475, and of cold-worked silver, 10*4410. G, Rose, and 

V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann found that at 18° silver precipitated from a soln. 
of the nitrate by ferrous sulphate had a sp. gr. of 10*56 to 10*62 ; silver reduced 
from silver oxide by hydrogen at 144°, 10*352 ; and after heating two homrs at 
160°, 10*490 ; silver reduced from the oxide by carbon monoxide, 10*113 ; silver 
reduced from silver chloride by zinc and sulphuric acid, 10*307 ; and silver reduced 
by aldehyde, when the grain-size is 250/t, 10*270. A. K. Christomanos found the 
sp. gr. of distilled sOver to be 10*575 ; and G. W. A. Rahlbaum and co-workers 
found for the metal distilled in vacuo, a value 10*4923 (20°) ; and after compression 
at 10,000 atm., 10*5034 (20°). W. Spring foimd for annealed silver a sp. gr. 10*2696 ; 
for rolled silver, 10*2531 ; and for the metal which had been exposed to a great press., 
10*2485. J. S. Stas obtained 10*4624 for the sp. gr. of the metal at 0°, and after 
compression and heating, the sp. gr. rose to 10*5023, but fell to 10*4894 when again 
heated to dull redness, and rose to 10*5104 when hammered. " After re-heating to 
dull redness, and cooling in vacuo, the sp. gr. fell to 10*4977. J. S. Stas also found 
the sp. gr. of silver prepared in different ways ranged from 9*8688 to 10*5537, and 
he thought that the phenomenon was a secondary efiect due to«the occlusion of gases 
by the metal. It was assumed that the occlusion of gas diminished the sp. gr. 
The best representative value for the sp. gr. may be taken as 10*5. The specific 
volume of silver is therefore 0*0952 ; and the atomic volume, 10*3. According to 

W. 0, Roberts and T. Wrightson, the sp. gr. of solid silver is 10*57, and of the liquid 
9*46 to 9*51 ; according to A. Sie verts and J. Hagenacker, the sp; gr. of the solid 
at the m.p. is 10*0, and of the liquid 9*5, and at about 1120°, 9*453. According to 
T. M. Lowry, when silver is annealed at 100°, there is a contraction represented by 
an increase in sp. gr. of 0*0032 per cent. ; at 1^°, there is an expansion corresponding 
with a change of sp. gr. of 0*0020 ; and when annealed at a red heat there is a 
decrease in volume corresponding to an incraase of sp. gr. of 0*0108. The annealing 
process thus involves three changes : a contraction at the lowest temp., and 
expansion at an intermediate' temp., and a contraction at the highest temp. 

T, H. Lowry and R. G. Parker found that while the sp. gr. of silver en masse 
is 10*4960, that of the filings is 10*4786 — vide allotropic silver and gold. 

The hardness of silver on Mohs’ scale varies between 2*5 and 3*0, Silver is 
harder than gold, and softer than copper. F. G. Calvert and R. Johnson ^ found the 
hardness - of gold, silver, and copper to be in the ratio 4:5: 7*2 ; the ratio on 
J. R, Rydberg’s scale is 2*5 : 2*7 : 3*0 ; on S. Bottone’s scale, 979 : 963 : 1364 ; 
and on F. Auerbach’s scale, 97 : 91 : 95. E. A. Smith and H. Turner found Brinell’s 
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hardness of the cast and slowl}^ cooled metal to be 38 ; C. A. Edwards gave 37-0 
The increase in the hardness of cast sterling silver (7 ‘5 per cent, copper) by progressive 
cold rolling : 

Rolled to . . — 0*500 0*365 0*250 0*126 0*076 0*042 in. 

Brinell’s hardness 60 135 145 157 170 177 183 

A. Hanriot found that BrinelFs hardness of silver increased from 19*0 to 36*0 after 
being subjected to a great hydrostatic press. — 10,000 kgrms. per sq. min. A. Kiirth 
gave 29*3 for J. A. BrineU’s hardness with a load of 400 kgrms. at 18°; and 
27*1 at 200°. Z. Jefiries could detect no change in the microstructure of the 
compressed metal, and no substantial change in the physical properties. The 
hardness is increased by alloying the metal ■with, say, 10 per cent, of copper. 

The malleability and ductility of silver are said to be exceeded only by gold. It 
is said that the metal may be hammered into leaves 0*00025 mm. or 0*00001 in. 
thick ; and that a gram may be drawn into wire 1800 metres long, or that a grain 
may be drawn into wire 400 ft, long. The metal is hardened by hammering or rolling, 
but it recovers its malleability by annealing at a low red heat. G. Quincke’s value 
for the surface tension at 1000°, <r=782*4 dynes per cm., and corresponding value 
for the capillary constant, a2=15*94 sq. mm. T. Lohnstein computed rather larger 
values. A. Gradenwitz gave o-=751, and a2=14*5 sq. mm. ; and S. W. Smith 
pspectively 858 denies per cm., and ^2=18*52 sq. mm. I. Traube gave for the 
internal pressure of the sohd, 161,900 megabars. The velocity of sound is com 
veniently taken as 26*4x10^ cm. per second. A. Masson 6 found 2605*2 metres 
per sec. for soft silver between 15° and 20° ; and 2674*4 metres per sec. for hard 
silver at 10°. A bar of silver gives a characteristic clear sound when struck, but 
C. J, B. Karsten said the sound is rather dull, so that the so-called silver tone ” 
and ‘‘ silver voice ” are poetic expressions with meanings different from what is 
literally implied. W. C. Roberts- Austen found the coeff. of diffusion of silver m 
molten tin at 500° to be A=4*14 per cm*, per day. The internal viscosity of silver 
has been studied by C. E. Guye and co-workers from the logarithmic decrement of 
oscillating wires, and by M. Ishimoto, from tuning-forks and oscillating pendulums. 
K. Honda and S. Konno foimd the viscosity of hammered silver to be 2*8x10® at 
15° ; and that of the metal annealed at 400°, 2*24x10® at 15°. A. Einstein has 
calculated ‘the wave-length of the elastic oscillations. A. Johnsen found the plastic 
flow of silver is diminished by cooling the metal in liquid ah. 0. Stern measured the 
velocity of the molecules of silver vapour, and showed that they are monatomic. 

The fractional change in the volume caused by the application of unit press., 
i,e. the compressibility, of silver, is smaller than that of lead, tin, bismuth, aluminium, 
or zinc, and greater than that of copper, platinum, or palladium. According to 
T. W. Richards, *7 the compressibihty coeff. of silver at 20° is 1*01 X 10“® per megabar 
or 10® dynes per sq. cm. between 100 and 500 megabars. L. H. Adams and co-workers 
give 0 97 X 10 ®, and they represent the change in vol. 8v by a change of press, from 
To ^ =0*000055+0 *0000009 68(p — The compressibility increases with 

a rise of temp., while the coeff. of expansion decreases with a rise of press. The 
greater "^e e^ansion with rise of temp, the greater the change in the compressi- 
bility. E. Griineisen foimd the cubical compressibility of silver, at — 191°, to be 
16°, 0*763x10“® ; at 134°, 0*844x10-® ; and at 166°, 0*86x10-®* 
A. Mahock also found 0*709x10“® at -190°; 0*768x10“® at 17°; and 0 * 820 X 10 “® 

at 100 • 

The coeff. of resistance of silver to extension, the so-called modulus of elasticity 
or Young s moduli^— copper— was found by G. Wertheim 8 to be 7357 kgrms. 
per sq. mm. for ^awn silver at 15°, and 7140 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the annealed 

sq* nim. for the values at 

lUU and 200 res^ctively. W. Voigt represented Young’s modulus by 7790 kgrms, 

gave 7010 for drawn silver ; and G. Angenheistor, 
?o97 kgrm. per sq. mm. for cast silver ; and other values have been obtained by 
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C. Schafer, E. Griineisen, A. Bock, etc. The best representative value at 15“ may 
be taken as 7300 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the drawn metal, and 7140 kgrms. per sq. 
mm. for the annealed — ^v'hen the extreme values range from 7010 40*8290 kgrms! 
per sq. mm. The modulus of elasticity gradually decreases as the temp, rises up to 
the m.p. A. Mallock estimated the ratio of Young’s modulus at — 273° to its value 
at 0° to be 1-37. According to W. Sutherland, the variation with temp, is linear 
and approximately in accord with the empirical relation indicated in connection 
with copper {q.v.), where K. R. Koch and C. Dannecker’s Fig. 10 shows the steady 
and gradual fall of the modulus of elasticity with rise of temp. C. Schafer a;ives 
7'65 for the temp, coefi. or the percentage increase of Young’s modulus in passing 
from 20° to —186°. C. Schafer plotted the temp. coefE. and the m.p. of a number 
of elements, and found that there is some relation between the two constants. 

G. Tammann gave 86 kgrms. per sq. cm. for the elastic limit of silver. An elastic 
body if subjected to a stress is deformed, and when the stress is removed, it wholly 
or partially recovers from the deformation. The recovery may take place immedi- 
ateiy the stress is removed, or the recovery may proceed a certain way more or less 
rapidly and subsequently creep slowly back to its original state. Hence arises the 
so-called elastic fatigue, elastische NacTimrhung, etcr F. Rehkuh, and E. Scholz 
have studied this phenomenon with silver wires. 

^ The ratio of the lateral contraction to the longitudinal extension of silver, or 
Poisson’s ratio, is 0-363, according to C. Schafer ; and 0-380 to 0*407, according to 
G. Angenheister ; A. Bock 9 found Poisson’s ratio to be 0-337 at 20° ; 0-352 at 50° • 
0-372 at 100° ; and 0-381 at 100°. C. Schafer plotted the m.p. and Poisson’s ratio 
for a number of elements, and showed that there is a close relation between tliAm 
The volume elastic!^, cubic elasticity, or bulk modulus of silver is 10-9 X lO^i dynes 
per sq. cm. The resistance to shearing, or the rigidity or torsion or shear modulus 
of silver, is given by C. Schafer as 2467 kgrms. per sq. mm ,, W. Voigt gives 2960 ; 
M. Baumeister, 2650 ; G. F. C. Searle, 2816 for the hard-drawn metal. The mean 
value is 280x106 grms. per sq. cm. between 0° and 20°. When the maximum and 
minimum values are 331 and 257x106 grms. per sq. cm., the ratio of the value at 
100° to that at absolute zero ranges from 0-956 to 0-962 ; and the corresponding 
ratio at 200° ranges from 0-858 to 0-898. W. Sutherland estimates the value of 
this constant to be 284 X 10® grms. per sq. cm. at absolute zero. G. Pisati gives for 
the rigidity of silver, n, at 6°, w=Wo(l— 0-0003870— O’OeSSdS—O-Osll^®) kgrm. per 
sq. mm., where Mo= 2566, the value at 0°. F. Horton gives for the value of n at 15°, 
2-67 X 1011 dynes pty sq. cm., and ty 6°, »=«i5 j 1 -0-00048(0—15) } dynes per sq. cm, 

A. and C. R. Ai kin found a wire 0-1 in. in diameter supported a weight of about 
240 lbs. without breaking ; this is eq. to about 13-64 tons per sq. in. of sectional 
area. ^ Silver, said A. Baudrunont is tougher than copper, and not so tough as 
palladium ; others say silver is tougher than gold, but not so tough as copper. 
A. le Chatelier gave for the tensile strength of cast silver 7-60 kgrms. per sq. mm. ; 
19-0 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the annealed, hammered, or rolled metal ; and 35-0 
kgrms. per sq. mm. for hard-drawn wire. A.Baudrimont 16 found the tensile strength 
of silver wire 1 sq. mm. in sectional area, at 0°, 100°, and 200° to be respectively 
28-324, 23-266, and 18-577 kgrms. per sq. mm., or respectively 17-27, 14*19, and 
11*33 tons per sq. in. G. Wertheim gave the results indicated in Table IV. J. Dewar 


TabitE IV. — ‘Teksius! SaJEENaiH oe Selvee Wiee. 
(Kgrms, per sq. mm. ) 


SUver wire. 

10** to 15®. j 

100*. 

i'OO*. 

Bupture slow. 

Bupture sudden. ; 

Drawn. * , 

Annealed . 

29*00 

16*02 

29*60 

16*40 

14*00 

14*00 
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found the breaking stress of a silver wire 0*098 in. in diameter to be 330 lbs. at 15® 
and 420 lbs. at —182°. When the cooled wires regain their former temp., no change 
in the breaking stress can be detected. G. T. and H. N. Beilby also found the 
tensile strength of silver to be increased by lowering the temp, such that the tensile 
strength increases from 25*7 units at 15°, to 34 units at —182°. F . A. and C. A. Linde- 
mann found the tensile strength of a wire 0*0513 mm. thick to decrease from 64*0 
kgrms. per sq. mm. at —252*6° ; 53*9 kgrms. per sq. mm. at —192° ; and 27*8 kgrms. 
per sq. mm. at 17°. They add that although the tenacity increases the metal be- 
comes very brittle at the low temp, of liquid hydrogen. According to C. A. Mebius, 
heating by a current has no efiect other than that due to a rise of temp. E. A. Smith 
and H. Turner found silver cast in sand bears a rather lower maximum stress than 
silver cast in iron moulds ; the reverse is true for standard coinage silver — with 
7*5 per cent, of copper. Their results are shown in Table V expressed in tons per 


Table V. — Tensile and Compression Tests for Silver, 



Silver alone. 

Standard silver (7-5 per cent, copper). 

Cadmium as deoxidizer. 

Alone. 

Iron mould. 

Sand. 

Iron mould. 

Sana. 

Iron mould. 

Sand. 


^ Elastic limit • • 

0-90 

0-47 

1*57 

2*27 

3*93 

4-72 ' 

§ ( 

Yield point • • 

2-07 

1*615 

5*66 

6-3 

8*51 

8*15 

03 / 
fi \ 

Max. stress . • 

6*90 

! 6-87 

8*42 

13*8 

10-92 

14*12 


Elongation . . 

09-6 

63 

9 

40 

67 

41 

H 1 

^Reduction of area % . 

66*7 

66*7 

21*4 

49*7 

16*8 

64*6 

S 

Yield point 

1*22 

1*50 

6*98 

6-81 

12-8 

7*79 


Load for 5% reduction 

3-99 

3*60 

11*69 

11-08 

17*42 

12*58 

QQ j 

a 1 

„ 10% „ . 

7-29 

6*45 

15*10 

14*4 

21*2 

16*32 

A ' 

i „ 20% „ . 

12-98 

11-86 

23*30 

24-30 

26-1 

23*7 

s 

„ 40% „ . 

22*4 

21*5 

38*20 

32-88 

34-0 

31*7 

o 

o 

1 Energy of rupture 

2*74 

—— 

2-74 

2-44 

2-21 

1*81 


sq. in. ; the energy of rupture by the impact tests is expressed in kilogram-metres 
per sq. cm. J. Percy reported that the fractured surface of an ingot of silver 
showed a zone “ consisting of a confused aggregate of imperfectly formed octahedral 
crystals while the rest of the fracture was largely fibrous or columnar.’* 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, A. L. Lavoisier and P. S. Laplace 
measured the coefficient of thermal expansion, a, of cupelled silver between 0° and 
100°, and found 0*000019074, a number which represents the increase per unit length 
per degree rise of temp, between the limits of temp, under observation. A. Matthies- 
sen obtained a=0*00001943, between 0° and 100°, and he represented the vol. at 0° 
by t;=-yo(l+0*00005246d +0*0000040502), where Vq denotes the vol. at 0°. H. Fizeau 
obtained a=0*00001936 between 0° and 100°. Hence the expansion from 0° to 100° 
is nearly 0*002, or ^th of its length. H. le Chatelier obtained a=0*0000205 for the 
linear expansion up to 900°. W. Voigt found, in the vicinity of 30°, the linear coeff. 
of expansion, a, to be axlO®=19*25+O*O43(0— 30). L. Holborn and A. L. Day 
gave for the length I of a bar of silver at 0° between 0° and 875° +0*000018270 

+O"Os479302), where its length at 0° is Iq, W. C. Eoberts-Austen found 0*00003721 
for the mean linear expansion between atm. tendp. and the m.p. of the metal, and 
for the mean cubical expansion 0*00011164. F. Hennig found the linear expansion 
of a metre rod to be —3*527 between 0° and —191° ; 4*574 between 16° and 250° ; 
10*040 between 16° and 760° ; and 19*362 between 16° and 875°. E. Griineisen 
studied the eilect of press, on the linear coefi, of expansion. He showed that 
between —190° and 17° a=17*12xl0~’® at one atm. press., and by raising the 
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press, to 1000 kgrms. per sq. cm., the value fell to 17*03 Xl0“«- Similarly between 
17*^ and 100°, and one atm. press., a— 18*90 Xl0~®; and for 1000 kgrms. per sq. cm 
press., a=18*67 XlO”*®. F. A. Lindemann found between 81*5° K. and 291*7° K., 
a=156xl0"“®; between 82° K. and 90° K., a—132 Xl0“® ; and between 80° K. 
and 20*4° K., a— 98xl0~®. J. Eisch made some observations at low temp. 

K. Scbeei gave for the expansion of silver in mm. per metre starting from 
0° as zero ; 

100 ® 200 ° 300 ° 400 ° 500 ° 

Expansion . . . 1-968 4*00 6*08 8-23 10 43 

The thermal conductivity of silver for heat is greater than that of anv other 
metal, and accordingly it is sometimes used as an arbitrary standard 100. G. Wiede- 
mann and R. Franz gave the order : 

Ag Cu Au Zn Sn Fe Pt Pb Bi 

100 ?3-6 53*2 19-0 14*5 11-6 8-4 8*1 1*8 

The absolute conductivity, measured by H. F. Weber, at 0°, is 1*0960 ; this number 
represents the amount of heat in cals, conducted per sec. across two planes one cm. 
apart, and a sq. cm. sectional area, when the difference of temp, of the two surfaces 
of the planes is 1°. W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst found 1*006 at 18°, and 0*9919 at 
100° ; and C. H. Lees, 0*974 at 18°, and 0*998 at — 160°. For the thermal conducting 
capacity at 18°, W. J%er and H. Diesselhorst found a^=l'74t, and at 100°, 1*67, 
where a^—KjDC^ when K is the thermal conductivity ; Z), the sp. gr. ; and C, the 
sp. ht. They also found that if Kq be the thermal conductivity at 0°, the conduc- 
tivity' ZT at ^° is ZL=Zro(l +0*0001 7^). B. H. Hall has studied this subject. For 
G. Wiedemann and R. Franz’s comparison of the electrical and thermal conductivities, 
copper. P. W. Bridgman measured the effect of compression on the thermal 
conductivity of silver, and found the effect decreases linearly with press. 

In 1818, P. L. Dulong and A. T. Petit is measured the specific heat of silver and 
found it to be 0*0557 between 0° and 100°, and 0*0611 between 0° and 300°. The 
rise in the sp. ht. with rise of temp, may be regarded as evidence of a resistance 
offered by the metal to the raising of its temp. Other determinations have been 
made by H. Kopp, R, Bunsen, J., Pionohon, U. J. J. le Verrier, W. A. Tilden, 
T. S. Humpidge, etc. H. Schimpff gave 0*0557 for the sp. ht. at 0° : J. IST. Bronsted 
gave 0*05535 between 0° and 19° ; and H. Tomlinson 0*05684 between 0° and 100°. 

E. H. and E. Griffiths represented the sp. ht. O at 0° between 0° and 97*5° by 

0=0*05560(1 +000339619 —0*000000141^2) ; or very approximately by 0=4*804 JO*95^ 

where A represents the at. wt, of the element, W. A. Tilden found the sp. ht. 
0*0550 between —78° and 15° ; 0*0576 between 15° and 350° ; 0*0528 at 200° ; 
and0*0590°at 700° ; U. J. J. le Verrier, 0*0565 between 0° and 260°; 0*075 between 
260° and 660° ; and 0*076 between 660° and 900°. He adds that the sp. ht. appears to 
undergo an abrupt change in the vichiity of 260°. J- Pionchon obtained 0*0748 for 
the solid at 800°, and for the liquid metal between the m.p. and 1100°, 0*0748. To 
summarize, the sp. ht, of silver above 0° may be taken as : 

0 ® 50 “ 100 “ 200 * 400 “ 600 ° 961 ° 

Sp', ht. . 0*0560 0-0660 0*0564 0*0671 0*0592 0*0655 0*0730 

The sp. ht. falls rapidly as the temp, drops, e,g, J. Dewar found the sp. ht. at — 223° 

to be 0*0242 ; T. W. Richards and F. G. Jackson found at —188°, 0*0511 ; H. Bar- 

schell, between —74° and — 1M°, 0*0492 ; U. Behn obtained 0*0544 for the sp. ht. 
between 18° and — 79° ; and 0*0496 between — 79^ and — 186°. W. Nernst and 

F, A. Lindemann found 0*556 for the ht. of silver at 0° ; 0*03775 at — 196° ; 
and 0*01465 at — 238° ; and W. Hernst gives : 

0 ° ^ 40 ° ” 73 ° ” 189 ° - 209 ° - 238 ° - 253 ° 

Sp. ht. , 0*0550 0*0646 0*0630 0*0410 0*0336 0*0146 0*0036 

From the sp, ht. date, it follows that the atomic heat of silver rises from 0*39 at —253° 
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to 6'0 at aBd to 7*88 for the solid at the m.p. According to A. Eucken, the sp. ht. 
of the liquid at the m.p. 96V is 0-0748, and the at. ht. Cr is accordingly 8*07 ; and 
the at. ht, Cp of the solid at the m.p. is 8*20. E. Griineisen measured the effect of 
press, on the sp. ht. of silver and found for silver dCp/Cp.dp=—0'0000006SCp kgrm. 
per sq. cm. 

The melting -point of silver was given by C. S. M. Pouilleti^ in 1832 as 538°, but 
in 1856 he gave 1000°. J. Prinsep gave 999° ; L. B. G. de Morveau, 1033*71°— where 
the numbers to the right of the decimal point may be correct, but those to the left 
are about 71° too high. The reported values for this constant are indeed somewhat 
discordant and range from 954° to 1223°. This might have been^ anticipated 
(i) from the unsatisfactory methods of estimating temp, which were available to the 
early observers, and (ii) from the failure of the early workers to recognize the great 
influence of impurities on the result ; and (iii) from the failure to recognize that 
silver oxide may be introduced as an impurity when the metal is melted in air— 
thus L. Holborn and A. L. Day (1900) found that silver melts at 961*5° when air is 
excluded, and at 955° if exposed to air ; C. E. Heycock and F. H. Neville (1896) also 
found that the m.p. of silver was lowered by 10° or 17° by fusing the metal in an 
atm. of oxygen ; and H. Callendar (1892) obtained a lowering of 6*4° under similar 
conditions. A, C. Becquerel found 960° for the m.p. of silver, and he ascertained 
that silver did not actually melt at the temp, of the evolution of the vapour of 
zinc boiling under ordinary atm. press., though it became so much softened at that 
temp, as to cause separate pieces of the metal, in contact with each other, to stick 
together. J. Yiolle, and A. Potilitzin gave 954° ; A. D. van Riemsdijk, 1040° ; 
J. F. Daniell first gave 1223° and later 915° ; L. Holborn and W. Wien, 968° ; D. Ber- 
thelot gave 962° ; L. Holborn and A. L. Day, 6. I. Petrenko, and E. Quercigh, 
961*5° ; C. W. Waidner and 6. K. Burgess, 960*9°, and in an atm. of carbon monoxide, 
960*0° ; K. Friedrich and A. Leroux, 962° ; H. Callendar, F. Wiist and co-workers, 
and N. Baar, 961° ; W. C. Roberts-Austen and T. K. Rose, 969° ; 8. F. Schemt- 
schuschny, 954° ; 6. Arrivaut, 950° ; C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, 960*5° ; 
8. W. Holman, R. R. Lawrence, and L. Barr, 960*5 ; A. L. Day and J. K. Clement, 
958*3° ±5°; A. L. Day and R. B. Sosman, 960° ±0*7°; E. Tiede and E. Birn- 
brauer, 968°; C. W. Waidner and G. K. Burgess, 960*88° ± 0*16° ; and the best 
representative value of the later determinations of the m.p. of silver is 960*5° ; 
in agreement with L. I. Dana and P. D. Foote, and K. Scheel — W. Guertler and 
M. Pirani round off the number to 961°. J. Johnston estimated that the m.p. of 
silver is depressed 0*12° per atm. rise of press., and that under a press, of 14,000 
atm. silver would melt at the ordinary temp. — excluding, of course, the appearance 
of new forms of silver at high press; R. Wright and R. C. Smith found that 
very finely divided silver shows signs of sintering far below its m.p. C. T. Heycock 
and F. H. NeviUe measured the lowering of the f.p. of tin, lead, and bismuth by 
the dissolution of a gram-atom of silver in approximately 100 gram- atoms of the 
metal. "With cadmium as solvent there was a rise in the f.p. 

R. Emden emphasized the fact that silver retains its mirror-like surface when 
melted in air ; indeed, molten silver has a brighter lustre than when in the solid 
state. According to J. VioUe, the radiation of heat from molten silver, at a temp, 
above its m.p., measured from its effect on the thermopile steadily falls with the 
temp, and then begins to rise again owing to undercooling ; the radiation remains 
constant during the process of solidifica-tion, and he recommended this as a con- 
venient secondary standard for spectro-photometric measurements, etc. When 
all the metal has solidified the radiation rises again because the solid metal at the 
m.p. has a greater radiating power than the molten metal. 

» W . A. Lampadius noted the volatility of silver in 1839. J. L. Gay Lussac stated 
that the volafflity of silver cannot be detected at temp, far exceeding its m.p. 
because purified silver can be cupelled without any appreciable loss, but W. A. Lampa- 
dius found that when heated in an open crucible at a white heat, it loses about one 
per cent, per hour even if the metal is covered with powdered charcoal. P. Berthiei 
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also found that when silver is heated in a porcelain oven, it loses about 0*5 of 
its weight, and that, under siioilar conditions, copper loses rather more. A. D. van 
Riemsdijk observed that when silver begins to volatilize to a sensible degree when 
heated in a slow current of h 3 ^drogen to a temp, not much above the m.p. of 
copper. E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer found volatilization occurs at 850° in vacuo. 
C. M. Despretz also said that silver wire can be rapidl}- volatilized at a temp, produced 
by the passage of the current from 600 Bunsen cells. W. Borchers, and H. Moissan 
have studied the volatilization of silver in electric furnaces. H. St. C. Deville and 
H. Debra^^ observed that when silver is heated in a lime crucible b^’ means of the 
osy^hj’drogen flame, it boils like mercury, and volatilizes as silver oxide which 
condenses as a pale yellow sublimate. C. F. Plattner, H. St. C. DeviUe and 
H. Debray, and L. Troost and P. Hautefeuille, and W. A. Boss brought evidence to 
show that the volatility of silver is due to the formation of a volatile oxide stable 
only at a high temp. — vide the spitting or spewing of silver. J. S. Stas distilled 
silver in considerable quantities b}’^ means of the ox^^hydrogen flame, in a little 
apparatus made of quicklime. His apparatus for the distillation of silver is illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. A block of 
marble 25 to 30 cms. long, 10 cms. 
wide, and 10 cms. high has a cir- 
cular cavity A — 3 cms. diameter 
and 2 cms. deep — ^in communica- 
tion with another similar cavity 
B by means of an inclined 
channel C. The blowpipe flame 
is directed on to about 50 grms. 
of silver in the cavity A, and 
the vapour condenses in the 
cavity B to molten silver. Vessels 
of quartz can be used for the 
distillation of the metal in vacuo. 

According to A. Parkes, silver Fig. 6. — ^Apparatus for the Distillation of Silver, 
is easily volatilized when in con- 
nection with zinc or arsenic in a fused state, and he patented a process for separating 
silver from copper, copper regulus, etc., by heating the mixture in a reverheratory 
furnace, fitted with flues and chambers for collecting the volatile products, which were 
then to he cupelled for silver. The process has not been successful ; F. J. Malaguti 
and J. Durocher heated a mixture of argentiferous blende and charcoal in a retort, 
and collected the zinc distillate which was found to contain only traces of silver. 
A. K. Christomanos studied the distillation of cupriferous sflver. J. Napier, 
Gr. H. Makins, F. Eisner, J. W. Bichards, etc., have made observations on the 
volatility of silver. T. Turner showed that volatilization can be detected in a stream 
of air at 700°, C. J. Hansen volatilized silver at 953° in vacuo ; and H. von Warten- 
berg noted that the metal volatilizes more readily in an atm. of oxygen than in one 
of nitrogen. M. Knudsen found that the condensation of the vapour of silver on 
a clean glass ojr mica surface has a critical temp. — ^about 575° — ^below which the 
vapour is retained, and above which an appreciable fraction is repelled. 

J. W. Bichards estimated the vapour pressure of silver at difierent temp, to be : 

72g« 913® 1169® 1600® 1867® 1977® 2040® 

Vap. press. . 0*0002 0*013 0*779 26*35 300 648 760 mm. 

H. von Wartenberg foimd the vap. press, at 1178° to be 1*9x10—^ atm. ; at 1316°, 
1*8 X 10“"^ atm. ; at 1435°, 5’10xl0'~® atm. ; and at 2100°, 1 atm. ; a change of 
temp, of 6° alters the vap. press, about 9 per cent. He also ascertained that the 
vapour density corresponds with a one-atom molecule. O. Bufl and B. Bergdahl 
observed 102 mm. at 1660° ; 116 mm. at 1680° ; 200 mm. at 1758° ; 300 mm. at 
1810° ; and 744 mm. at 1940°. J. A. M. van Liempt represented the vap. press, p 
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in atm. hj logio ^=5*93-13150T-i. Troiiton’s constant =2715 ; A. Henglein 
compared the vap. press, formula of silver. The boiling point under 8 atm. press, 
is estimated to be 2747'" ; at 50 atm. press., 3298° ; and at 162 atm. press., 3958^ 
F. Kraft and L. Bergfeld distilled silver in vacuo by exposing it to the green cathode 
light, and they found that under these conditions the metal evaporates at about 
680°,* and boils at about 1400°. C. J. Hansen gives for the b.p. of the metal 
1660° at 103 mm. ; 1780° at 263 mm. ; and 2313° for the b.p. under normal press. ; 
while H. C. Greenwood gives 1633° for the b.p. in vacuo, and 2313° at 760 mm. ; 
and he later gave 1955° for the latter. H. von Wartenberg gave 2050° to 2100° 
for the b.p. of silver ; 0, Eiif and B. Bergdahl, and E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer, 
1950° ; and J. A. M. van Liempt, 1944°. 

According to J. Pionchon,i® the latent heat o£ fusion of silver is 24*7 cals, per 
gram, or 2 '7 Cals, per gram-atom. G. G. Person found 21*07 cals, per grm. 

F. Wiist and co-worhers give 26*01 cals. J. W. Richards estimates the latent heat 
of vaporization to be 397 cals, per grm., or 43 Cals, per gram-atom. H. von Warten- 
berg found that the internal latent heat of evaporation, calculated from his observa- 
tions of the vap. press., is 54*6 Cals, per gram-atom between 1178° and 1316° ; 
67*0 Cals, between 1316° and 1435° ; and 59*7 Cals, between 1435° and 2100°. 
The mean value is 60*8 Cals. If the b.p. be 10° too low, the latent heat 
of vaporization would have to be raised 0*8 Cal. By means of the formula 
4*571 log p=25-'(3/r, H. C. Greenwood has also calculated Q=55,800 cals, for the 
heat of vaporization per gram-atom, when the vap. press, at the absolute temp. T 
is p. J. A. M. van Liempt gave 60,200 cals, for the heat of vaporization at the b.p. 

G. G. Person gave 2280 cals, for the heat of sublimation. E. de Forcrand calculated 
Q=56*07 Cals, from Trouton’s formula at the absolute temp. T=2228°. According 
to H. Bufi, the heat of thermal expansion of silver is 2*378 cals, calculated from his 

^ relation DOa/P, when D=10*3 ; C=0*0577 ; a=0*0001401 ; and jS =0*0000573.^ 

The optical constants of silver, namely the refractive index ju, and the absorption 
index, Jc, as well as the extinction coefficient, fjc, have been defined in connection 
with the optical constants of copper ; similar remarks apply to the angle of princip^ 
incidence, and the angle of principal azimuth, of polarized light. A selection 
of these constants is indicated in Table VI, along with the percentage reflecting 


Table VI. — Optical Constants op Silver. 


X 



At 

k 

H-k 

R per cent. 

226^ju 

62° 41' 

22° 16' 

1-41 

0*75 

Ml 

18 

293 „ 

63° 14' 

18° 56' 

1-67 

0*62 

0*97 

17 

316 „ 

52° 28' 

15° 38' 

M3 

0*38 

0*43 

4 

332 „ 

52° 1' 

37° 2' 

0-41 

1*61 

0*65 

32 

395 „ 

66° 36' 

43° 6' 

0*16 

12*32 

1*91 

87 

500 „ 

72° 31' 

43° 29' 

0*17 

17*1 

2*94 . 

93 

589 „ 

75° 35' 

43° 47' 

0*18 

20 '6 

3*46 

95 

760 „ 

79° 26' 

44° 6' 

0-17 

' 30*7 

6*16 

97 

1000 „ 

82° 0' 

44° 2' 

0*24 

29*0 

6*96 

98 

1600 „ 

84° 42' 

43° 48' 

0*45 

23*7 

10*7^ 

98 

2260 „ 

86° 18' 

43° 34' 

0*77 

19*9 

15*4 

99 

3000 „ 

87° 10' 

42° 40' 

1*65 

12*2 

20*1 


4500 „ 

88° 20' 

41° 10' 

4*49 

■ 

7*42 

33*3 

— 


power, jK, in air, that is, the ratio of the intensity of the reflected ray to that of the 
incident ray for light of wave-length A. J. Conroy, L. P. Wheeler, G. Quincke, and 
R. Sissmgh have studied the reflecting power of silver in water, turpentine, or carbon 
tetrachloride. The index of refraction has been determined by A. Pfliiger, 
L. R. Ingersoll, K. Fosterling and co-workers, H. L. Barvir, etc. The angles of 
principal incidence and principal azimuth by A. Beer, P. Drude, J. C. Jamin* 
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R. S. Minor, W. Voigt, A. L. Bernoulli, H. Knoblaucli, K. Fosterling and V. Freede- 
ricksz, C. Statescu, A. Galli and K. Forsterling, etc. The index of absorption by 
A, L. Bernoulli, E. Hagen and H. Rubens, W. Wernicke, etc. The reflecting power 
has been determined by E. Hagen and H. Rubens, W. W. Coblenz, C. Zakrzewsky, 
etc. I. C. Gardner measured the reflection coeF. in Schumann's region of the 
spectrum. A. Kundt obtained /x==0‘27 for the index of refraction of electrolytic 
silver for white light; and D. Shea/x=0*27 for A=431jUja ; ft=0*20 for A=486^tju. ; 
p,=0‘25 for A— 656/x/x. H. Galli and K. Forsterling found the refraction and 
absorption indices for massive silver to be very diferent from those of silver films 
— viz. 12’2 and 7*42 for A =3 *00 and 4*50/x.jLt respectively. K. Schafer studied the 
different values for silver for soln. of the salts on the assumption that the silver 
is ionized and also combined. The dispersion is small and it has been studied by 
A. Beer, J. C. Jamin, H. Rubens, A. Pfliiger, W. Meier, W. Voigt, etc. F. Schon 
found the abnormal dispersion of the vapour is confined to the spectral lines of 
the principal series. J. H. Gladstone gave for the refraction equivalent of silver 
(fjL—l)ID=0’122, and A{jx — 1)Z)=13*2, where A represents the at. wt. of the metal. 
J. Kanonnikoff calculated 12*6 for the refraction eq. from the values for the silver 
salts of the oxy-acids. 

According to G. K. Burgess and R. G. Waltenberg, the emissivity of a mass of 
silver by the same standard as that employed for copper, is, for red light of wave- 
length 0'65ju, 0*04 for the sohd, 0*07 for the liquid : and for light of wave-length 
0*55/x, the emissivity of the solid is 0*35, and likewise also 0*35 for the liquid. There 
is no marked temp, coeff. between 900® and 2000®. The emissive power of heated 
silver has been studied by H. Rubens and E. Hagen, F. Henning, and C. M. Stubbs. 
H. Knoblauch has measured the polarization angle and refractive index of the heat 
rays. P. Desains studied the reflection of heat rays from the vapour of silver. 
J. Violle recommended the vapour of silver as a light standard. M. Faraday 
noted the effect of thin films of silver on polarized light ; he prepared them by 
electrically deflagrating a thin silver wire in air or hydrogen. B. Pogany measured 
the Faraday effect, that is, the rotation oi the plane of polarization, of films of 
silver. 

The photoelectric effect with silver has been studied by G. Reboul, W. Ramsay 
and J. F, Spencer, K. Herrmann, B. Ladenburg, R. A. Millikan and G. Winchester, 
etc. As a rule, the more electropositive a metal the greater is its photoelectric 
activity — vide copper. W. Hailwachs found a photoelectric effect could be obtained 
by ultra-violet light which has passed through a silvered quartz plate ; and 0. Stuhl- 
mann showed that the photoelectric effect produced by the emergent beam of 
ultra-violet light is greater than that of the incident beam, and this the more the 
thinner the metal film until it attains a constant value 1*07 times greater. 
W. Frese found that the photoelectric sensitiveness of silver is not affected by 
treatment with water or alcohol. 

W. D. Bancroft and H. B. Weiser reported : 

Wh€aa silver nitrate is introduced into the flame, it first melts to a bead 6tnd then de- 
composes. K care be taken, a silver mirror can be obtained, along the edge of which there 
is precipitated a considerable quantity of black or bluish- black silver oxide. If the flame is 
tpo hot or if it contains too much salt, spots or specks of metallic silver and also grey, 
pulverulent, silver are obtained instead of a mirror. Since there is a good deal of free silver 
in the flame when silver nitrate is added, and since silver vapour is blue, it is not impossible 
that the blue colour of the flame is due in part to the vapour of metallic silver. 

The emission spark spectrum and the spectrum of the oxy hydrogen flame of silver 
was stated by W. H. Hartley to be very similar to that pf copper, and to resemble 
in some respects that of gold and of platinum. The brightest or most prominent 
lines in the emissioii spectrum of silver in the electric arc in vacuo have a wave- 
len^h of 328*08 and 33S*30/x/t in the ultra-violet; 405*544 and 421‘21pt/x m the 
violet ; 466*87ft/4 in the blue ; and 520*925, 546*563, 547*172, and 562*35jaft in the 
green. 0- 0- Hutchins and E. L. Holden found tiat three lines 447*62, 466*80, 
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and 487*43ft/x are also present in the solar spectrum. The arc spectrum has been 
studied by F. J. Kasper, J. Frings, \V. Happers, etc. ; the spark spectra by 
J. Frings, F. L. Wagner, J. M. Eder, W. M. Hicks, etc, A. C. Becquerel observed 
two intense lines 771*~772/LijLt and 825-829/z,]Lt in the ultra-red. The ultra-red spectrum 
of silver has been explored by H. M. EandaU, H. Lehmann, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, 
F. J. Kasper, L. and E. Bloch, etc. According to A. de Gramont, the 328*08 and 
the 338‘30ju/x lines in the ultra-violet are well defined in the spark spectrum of silver, 
and H. Konemann has explored the lines between 200 and 400ju-/>c. J. M. Eder, 
F. L. Wagner, E. A. Millikan, and W. Happers have studied the ultra-violet spark 
spectrum of silver; F. M. Walters the ultra-red spectrum. B. de la Eoche 
studied the efiect of reducing gases on the spectrum of silver. 

The series spectra of silver have been studied by H. Kayser and C. Runge, 
L. Janicki, F. J. Kasper, H. Oellers, W. M. Hicks, etc. The lines in the spectrum 
of silver present similar relations as are presented by those of copper, and the two 
spectra are said to be homologous. The spectral lines of copper, silver, and gold 
appear to be built on the same general plan. The formulse for the pairs of lines in 
the first series are : A X 108=30712*4— 130621«-2-1093823^-^ ; 31633*2— 130621«-2 
—1093823^^^'^, for w=4, 5, and 6 as shown in Fig. 7 ; there is a second associated 
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Fig. 7. — Series Spectra of Silver. 


series : A X 108=30696*2 -123788^-2_394303n-4 ; 31617*0-123788^-2 _394303«-4^ 
for >2=4 and 5, Fig. 7. The value for w==3 gives the smallest positive value for 
these series, and this would correspond with lines in the ultra-red. A. C. Becquerel 
observed two silver lines, 8250 and 7710/xja, which may belong to the second of these 
sets, and E. P, Lewis gives the more accurate measurements, 8274*04 and 7688*4. 
Besides these lines there are pairs with A=5545*86 and 5276*4 ; A=4888*46 and 
4678*04 ; and A=3383*00 and 3280*80. The last pair is the strongest in the whole 
spectrum. The available data on the series line spectra of silver have been 
reviewed by A. Fowler. 

The colour of light transmitted through silver has already been discussed. 
6. D. Liveing and J. Dewar measured the absorption spectrum and found that a 
thin layer of silver deposited on quartz is transparent for rays between 335*0 and 
307*0/xju, and opaque on both sides of these limits. J. N. Locbyer and W. C. Eoberts- 
Austen found a 60-cm. column of silver vapour gave a channelled spectrum without 
absorption in the red, but with complete absorption in the blue. The optical 
properties of films have been studied by V. Kohlschiitter and E. Fischmann, 
L. Houllevigue, N. Galli and K. Forsterling, etc. 

The effect of jjmswre on the spectral lines of silver has been investigated by 
W . G. Duffield ; the effect of hydrogen, by J. Meunier ; and the effect of magnetism, 
by J. R. Rydberg; H. Konen, and H. Finger examined the feeble continuous 
spectrum of the condenser discharge between silver electrodes under water, 
A. de Gramont has studied the spark spectra obtained with argentiferous minerals. 
W. FT. Hartley and H. W. Moss have determined the smallest quantities of elements 
iieeded for the appearance of the ultimate lines in the fiame and spark spectra of 
silver, and other metals, W. Schuler found 0*0001 mgrm. of silver could be detected 
by means of the spark spectrum. 

The production of Bontgeu rays by silver cathode, the passage of these rays 
through silver plates, and the reflection of these rays from silver, have been the 
subject of many investigations.i^ E. Hjalmar, etc., studied the X-ray spectrum. 
According to W, H. Bragg, the stopping power a of a substance for the a**rays is 
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approximately proportional to the at. \vt. A. For gold, 5=3*17. H. R. von Trau- 
benberg found the range of the a-particles in silver to be 19*2 xlO~^ cm. Accord- 
ing to J. Crowther, the coeff. of absorption /z for the ^-rays is approximately 
proportional to the sp. gr. Z), and for gold, iz/D—S‘3, J. Chadwick measured 
the nuclear charge on the silver atom. M. N. Saha studied the ionizing potential 
of silver ; and B. E. Moore, the excitation stages in the arc spectrum of that metal. 

Silver is one of the best of conductors of electricity, and its conductivity is 
sometimes used as a standard of reference 100. H. F. Lenz's^o values for the 
electrical conductivity are : 

Ag Sa Ca Au Zn Fe Pb 

Electrical conductivity • . 100 73*6 73*3 58*5 22*6 10*7 10*3 

As indicated in connection with copper, G. Wiedemann and R. Franz emphasized 
the close relation between the thermal and electrical conductivities of the metals. 
The different values published for the electrical conductivity at 0° range from 
60*8x10^ to 68*12x10^ reciprocal ohms, and the best representative value is near 
67*0x10^ reciprocal ohms. The “measurements of A. C. Becquerel, W. Siemens, 
A. Matthiessen, etc., have shown that the electrical conductivity of a hard-drawn 
silver wire is less than that of an annealed wire. A. C. Becquerel gave the relation 
100 : 107 ; W. Siemens, 100 : 108*8 ; and A. Matthiesen, 100 : 110. W. H. Preece 
gave 1*609 ohms for the electrical resistance, R, of silver at 14° ; and L. Weiller 
found that a silver wire, one mm. diameter, and one kilometre long, had a resistance 
of 19*37 ohms at 0° The effect of an increase of temperature is to augment the 
resistance and lower the conductivity. G. Niccolai’s value for low temp., in ohms 
per cm. cube, are : 

0“ -60® -76*8“ -100* -150® -200® -252*8 -258*C® 

Ohms • . 1*506 1*212 1*040 0*916 0*638 0*357 0*014 0*009 


and E. F. FTorthrup’s values for high temp, in microhms per c.c., are : 

100 ® 200 ® 400 ® 750 ® 960 ® 960 ® 1000 ® 1200 ® 1400 ® 1600 ® 

B . 2*15 2-80 3*46 6*65 8*4 16*6 17*01 19*36 21*72 23*0 

Solid Liquid 


A. Matthiessen and M. von Bose gave for the resistance, R, of silver, at when the 
value at 0° is represented by Rq is jR=i2o(l“-~0’^^3S287^+0*00000848^2) • J. Dewar 
and J. A. Fleming gave ^* Bridgman fonnd the temp, 

coeff. between 0° and 100° to be 0*00407 ; L. Holborn, 0*00410 per degree between 
0° and 100° ; while W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst found 0*00400 for silver 99*98 
per cent, purity. According to BE. Ef. Onnes, the ratio of the electrical resistance 
of silver at 5° and at 0° steadily falls as the temp, is reduced ; 

0 ® . . . 0 ® — 103 - 7 ° — 195 * 1 ° 252 * 8 ° — 269 * 1 ° 

, * 1 0*581 0*197 0*009 0*007 


so that the electrical resistance of silver probably vanishes towards absolute zero. 
A. L. Feild estimated the resistance of amorphous silver to be 5*29 micro-ohms 
per c.c. at 20°. P. W. Bridgman found the effect of pressure to be ; 


0 ® 

Resistance . • « 1*0000 

Press. coeflE, 0 kgrm. . • —0*05308 

Press, coeff. 12,000 krgms. . — O’OeSOS 


25 ® 60 ® 75 * 100 ® 

1*1011 1*2024 1*3044 1*4074 

— O-OgSeS —0-05362 -.0*05369 -0*05356 

— O-OgSll — O-OgSlS — OOgSIS -OOfiSlS 


The press, coeff. at 0° is — O-OgSOS ; E. lisell found —0*0535 with a sample con- 
taining 0*08 per cent, copper and traces of carbon. E. Lax has studied the effect 
of mechanical stresses on the resistance of silver wires. S. Pienkowsky found the 
electrical resistance of silver is not changed by illumination ^ L. Grunmach and 
F. Weidert ascertained that the increased resistance of silver in a magnetic field is 
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smaller than with bismuth, cadmium, or zinc, and greater than with gold, copper, 
tin, palladium, platinum, lead, or tantalum. According to S. Weber and E. Voster- 
huis, a tJdn film of silver becomes conducting when it is over in thickness. 

A. Sieverts found the resistance is increased by the occlusion of hydrogen ; and 
G. Szivessy, that it is increased 0*3 to 0*6 per cent, by the occlusion of oxygen, 
F. Credner found that the electrical resistance of a silver wire at a constant temp, 
diminishes, and this the more rapidly the higher the temp. ; at 400° the resistance 
rises again. Y. Kohlschiitter with E. Fischmann, and with A. Noll, has investigated 
the conductivity of thin films of silver under various conditions. P. W. Bridgman 
found that the electrical resistance of thin films of silver, for high current densities 
is greater than corresponds with Ohm's law. A. L. Bernoulli showed that the 
great increase in the resistance of silver by small proportions of impurities cannot 
be explained by a decrease in the number of conductivity electrons. 

S. Kyropoulos^i showed that difierent parts of a piece of silver may have a different 
electric potential and thus exhibit different degrees of nobility. For instance, if a 
clean silver plate be scratched and immersed ‘in a soln. of agar-agar containing 
potassium iodide and phenolphthalein, the scratches show up as black lines on a 
bright ground through the deposition of silver iodide on the less noble " worked 
parts. According to C. E. Fawsitt, the potential difference of silver with a normal 
soln. of silver nitrate against a calomel electrode is 1*055 volt for brightly polished 
silver'; 1*060 volt for the same silver annealed at a red heat ; and 1*057 volt for 
annealed silver hammered until hard. Hence, annealed silver is more electro- 
positive than hardened silver. He also measured the electromotive force of cells 
with hardened and annealed silver electrodes in soln. of silver nitrate. V. Kohl- 
schiitter and co-workers studied the potential of silver films produced in various 
ways. According to F. M. G. Johnson and N. T. M. Wilsmore, the potential differ- 
ence of silver against a hydrogen electrode in O'OliV'-, and OlW-AgNOs is —0*771 
volt. I. M. Kolthoff gave —0*7887 volt. G. N. Lewis found the potential of the 
silver electrode against normal silver ion at 25° is —0*515 volt if that of the 
normal electrode be zero, or —1*079 volt i£ the normal electrode has a potential 
—0*560 volt at 18° or —0*564 volt at 25°. This agrees with the value found 
by A. A. Noyes and B. F. Brann. G. Magnanini found the difference of potential 
in volts between zinc in a normal soln. of sulphuric acid and silver immersed in 
the given soln. containing n mols per Htre. ^?i-H2S04, 1*213 volt ; w-NaOH, 
0*958 volt; n-KOH, 1*040 volt; ^w-NagSO^, 1*209 volt; w-NagSgOg, 0*648 volt; 
n-E:N03, 1*057 volt; n-NaNOg, 1*148 volt; iw-EgCrO^, 1*210 volt; 

1*324 volt; iw-K2S04, 1*148 volt ; i%-(NH4)2S04, 1*257 volt ; in-K^^eGjQ, 
volt; 0*167%-KsFeCy6, 1-249 volt; %-ECNS, 0*725 volt; w-NaNOg, 1*15 volt; 
|92,-Sr(N03)2, 1T93 volt ; Jw-Ba(N03)2, 1*215 volt; n-KNO^, 1*150 volt; Iw-KClOg, 
1*209 volt; 0*167w-KBr03, 1*208 volt; n-'NRfll 1*017 volt; ^-KF, 0*615 volt; 
w-NaCl, 1*013 volt; w-KBr, 0*824 volt; n-KCl, 1*076 volt; iw-Na2S03, 1*037 volt; 
n-NaOBr with a quantity of bromine was used corresponding to NaOH=l, 0*997 
volt; w-tartaric acid, 1*234 volt ; Jw-tartaric acid, 1*257 volt; ^w-potassium sodium 
tartrate, 1*197 volt. U. Sborgi and A. Donati studied the potential of silver 
against various salt soln. ; F. Jirsa, the effect of telluric acid on the depolarization 
of silver anodes ; Y . Kohlschiitter and H. Stazer, the anodic behaviour of silver 
in soln. of sodium sulphide ; and G. Triimpler, the e.m.f. against the normal 
cdomel electrode. ^ P; Walden has made estimates of the ^diameters and 
velocities of silver ions in aq, and non-aq. solvents. W. P. Davey gave 0*85 A. 
for the at. radius of silver in the iodide, and 1*18 A. for the radius in the chloride 
and bromide. , 

. G. Carrara and L. d’ Agostini found that with a normal soln. of silver nitrate and 
a normal calomel electrode { — 0*56 volt) the potential is — 1*055 volt, and with a 
O'Oli^^-soln., 0*977 volt ; with 0*527iV^- and 0*li7-soln. of silver chlorate, the 
potential is 1*055 and — 1*024 volt respectively ; and with W-silver acetate, 
—0 991 volt. In the latter case, Jaques showed that the result is greatly 
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influenced by tbe gases dissolved in tbe electrolyte, but not in soln. of silver nitrate 
or in soln. of lead nitrate or acetate. IST. Isgarischeff found with an alkaline soln. of 
silver nitrate 0*910 volt. S. B. Christy found that in soln. of potassium cyanide 
the probable values are : 

Percent. KCv 6*5 0*65 0*065 0*0065 0*00065 0*000065 0*0000065 0 

Volt . i +0*340 +0*195 +0*055 —0*310 -0*420 -0*460 —0*495 -0*570 

B. Forster found that in cone. soln. of potassium cyanide, the cathode potential 
behaves normally with increasing current density. 

H. J. S. Sand investigated the changes of the cathode potential during the 
electrolysis of silver nitrate. F. M. G. Johnson and N. T. M. Whsmore investigated 
the potential of silver against soln. of the nitrate and iodide in liquid ammonia. 
J. Neustadt and B. Abegg found that silver does not change its place in the electro- 
chemical series against soln. of silver salts in water, methyl or ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
or pyridine. N. Isgarischefi, G. Carrara and L. d’ Agostini, etc., studied soln. in 
methyl alcohol ; L. Kahlenberg, soln. in methyl, ethyl, benzyl, or allyl alcohol, in 
glycol, glycerol, pyridine, or quinoline. P. Bechtereff, molten sodium hydroxide ; 
0. Sackur, molten alkali chlorides ; L. Poincare, fused sodium nitrate ; F. W. Kiister 
and A. Thiel, soln. of mixed silver halides. The e.m.f. of silver in various combina- 
tions of galvanic cells has been also studied by W. WoLS, S. Lindeck, F. Exner and 
J. Tuma, G. Gore, C. B. A. Wright and C. Thompson, G. N. Lewis, K. Luther and 
F. Pokorny, F. M. G. Johnson and K. T. M. Wilsmore, A. Lapworth and J. E. Part- 
ington, P. Bechtereff, F. Haber, E. Beutner, etc. 

The polarization of the silver electrode in different electrolytes has been studied 
by F. Streintz, B. Pirani, A. Oberbeck, M. le Blanc, G. Grube, E. Eiremann and 
F. Eoss, F, Haber and J. Zawadsky, etc. P. Bechtereff found silver becomes 
passive in molten sodium hydroxide and has the cathode polarization at 500*'' for 
current density 0*25, 0*63, and 1*89 amp. per sq. dm., the. respective voltages 0*026, 
0*083, and 0*377. It is less than for platinum, iron, or nickel, and is di m ini s hed by 
sodium peroxide. W. Winter has studied the electrol>d}ic value action of silver 
anodes. 

G. T. Beilby 22 found a thermo-electric current is produced by a thermo-couple 
with hardened and annealed silver wires. A. L. Bernoulli, and 0. Sackur have 
studied the e.m.f. of silver-coj>'per couples at different temp. : 


SOO® 650® 630® 675® 

Microvolts • — 14 —17 — 10 0 

740® 

+ 14 

776® 

+20 

820® 

+30 

G. von Hevesy and E. Wolff of the silver-nickel couple 

: 



_80®— 0® 0®-80® ( 

Microvolts • • « • . 22*1 23*7 

^®-160® 

26*9 

0®-400® 

20*0 

0®-S00® 

35*0 

J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming of the silver-lead couple : 




— 205® —105*8® —6*6® 9*4® 

Microvolts • 43*4 — 25*15 — 2*05 +2*21 

24*2® 

+ 6 *73 

70*5® 

+22*1 

100*1® 

+33*2 


W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst, J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming, K. NoU, W. H. Steele 
have measured the e.m.f. of the silver-jilatinuTn couple. L* Holborn and A. L. Day’s 
values are ; 

— 185® 100® 200® 400® 600® 800® 1000® 

mcxovoiiy . -0*16- +0*74 +1*8 +4*5 +8*2 +13*2 +16 0 

W. W. Coblentz found the silver-bismuth couple to have a thermo-e.m.f. of 89 micro- 
volts per degree ; K A. Gesehus found the positive thermo-e.m.t of silver is less 
than for antimonv, cadmium, and zinc, and ^eater than for copper and brass. 
J. Monckman ioniid the thermo-electric properties of silver were not infiuenced by 
the occlusion, of oxygen. HoB. found that for hardened, and annealed silver, the 
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silier-mercury couple had respectively an e.ni.f. of -pIlO’S and -j-671'5 microvolts 
bet-n-een 0° and 100°. E. Sedstrom, and H. Jahn have studied the Peltier effect for 
combinations of silver with various metals — e.g. Ag-Cd, and Ag-Zn. The thermo- 
electric force of silver against lead at atm. press, and 9° is E=(2‘556d-f-0'0043262) 
XlO-6 volts ; the Peltier effect is P=-(2'556+O-OO8640)(d-l-273) xlO-s volts ; and 
the Thomson effect o-=0-00864(d-}-273)Xl0-6 volts per degree. E. Lecher found 
that the Thomson effect between 123° and 625° could be represented by (7-363 
-l-O-OO8870)lO-7 gram-cals. per coulomb. P. W. Bridgman observed the effect of 
press, between the compressed and uncompressed metal, and a selection of the 
results is indicated in Table VII. The Seebeck and Peltier effects are positive and 


Table VII. — The Effect of Pkessure on the Seebeck, Peltier, and Thomson 

Effects. 



Seebeck effect. 

Volts X 10®. 

Peltier effect. 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 

Thomson effect. 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 

Temp. 

Press, in kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press, in kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press, in kgrms.' per sq. cm. 


2000 

6000 

12000 

. 2000 

6000 

12000 

2000 

6000 

12000 

0° 

-fO-15 

+0-48 

-f 0-94 

+3-9 

-1-12*9 

■+•25-3 

+2*2 

+4*1 

+7-1 

40^ 

0‘C6 

1 2-00 

3*91 

5*6 

16*6 

32*1 

2*5 

4-7 

8*1 

00^ 

1*03 

3T0 

6 02 

6 '5 

18-8 

36-0 

2*7 

5 0 

8*7 

100° 

1*87 

5-49 

10-56 

8-4 

23-3 

44-2 

3-0 

5-6 

9-7 


increase regularly with press, and temp. The Thomson effect is positive and 
increases with rising press., and any constant press, is proportional to the absolute 
temp. E. Wagner also measured the effect of press, on the Seebeck effect. 
6, Borelius and F. Gunneson found the Thomson effect, in microvolts per degrees, 
to be 1*80 at 400^ K., I'Sl at 300° K., 0*81 at 200° K., 0*55 at 150° K., 0*25 at 
120° K., and —0*10 at 105° K. A. Cohn and A. Lotz studied the contact 
electricity of silver against glass in vacuo. 

A. Giinther-Schulze 23 has found that silver exhibits the electrolsdic value action 
with dil. hydrochloric, hydrobromic, or hydriodic acid. The formation of the 
electric arc, or sparking between silver poles, has been studied by F. J. Kasper, 
E. Tage, and D. Eoschansky. The disintegration of the metal during sparking in 
vacuum tubes, etc., has been studied by W. Crookes, 2^ H. B. Williams, V. Kohl- 
schiitter and T. Goldschmidt, etc. The tendency to disintegration is said to be 
greater with silver than with platinum, copper, nickel, iron, or aluminium ; and to 
be smaller in air than in hydrogen. P. W. Aston found Crookes’ dark space in 
vacuum tubes is thicker with silver than with aluminium, magnesium, iron, copper, 
zinc, tin, platinum, lead, carbon, or mercury. E. Weiss, and F. Ehrenheft have 
studied the character of the colloidal particles obtained by the disintegration of 
silver electrodes during sparking. W. G. Dufiheld, T. H. Burnham, and A. H. Davis 
studied the electric arc between silver electrodes; and V. L. Chrisier measured 
the potential gradient of the arc with silver electrodes. 

P. Joubin25 places silver among 
the magnetic metals, while it is usually 
regarded as diamagnetic, since it ap- 
peared in M. Faraday’s list (1846) of 
diamagnetic metals : bismuth, anti- 
mony, . . . mercury, silver, copper- 
concerning which he said, “I cannot 
be sure that they are perfectly free, ^ 
from magnetic metals.” The magnetic 
SUSCeptibOity of silver has been detemoined by J. A. Fleming and J. Dewar, S. Meyet, 
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J. KonigslDerger, C. Ciieneveau, etc. About IS"", the value is —1*3 to —1*7x10-6 
volume units; and 0‘2xl0 6 mass units. The magnetic susceptibility in- 
creases during the melting of the metal. M. Owen found a numerical increase. 

K. Honda found very little change, e.g. he obtained — 0*19 X 10-6 ^nass units at 18% 

and —0*22x10-6 mass units at 1100°. There is, however, a discontinuity at the 
m.p. as illustrated in Fig, 8. W. Crerlach and O. Stern demonstrated the magnetic 
moment of silver atoms, ^ 
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§ 7. The Chemical Properties of Silver 

Exposure to dry or moist air has no ef ect on silver if the air be free from extras 
neons constituents"— ozone, hydrogen sulphide, etc.— which do attack the metal. 
Silver is not attacked by moist or dry oxygen at ordinary temp, and press., but 
J. L. Proust 1 early succeeded in oxidizing silver with the mouth-blowpipe. 
H. le Chatelier also found that at press, exceeding 15 atm., the metal is distinctly 
oidized at about 300'’ ; and, according to W. Manchot, silver is covered with a 
very tliin film of oxide if it be heated to 200® in air. H. St. C. Deville and H. Debray, 
and L. Troost and P. Hautefeuille found that a mixture of silver oxide and silver 
is obtained when silver vapour, obtained by heating silver in the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, is rapidly cooled in air; the former also reported the presence of silver 
oxide in the condensed fumes from blast furnaces working plonib argentifere. 
H. von Wartenberg explained the more ready volatilization of silver in oxygen 
than in nitrogen by assuming the formation in oxygen of the more volatile silver 
oxide which can be detected in the condensed material. V. KohlscJiiitter and 
A. Noll found that silver disintegrated at the cathode in a tube containing oxygen 
or air at a low press., contains some silver oxide. It is also said that when silver 
is deflagrated by the electric discharge in air, the brown product which condenses 
from the vapour contains silver oxide. W. 6. Duffield observed the formation of 
silver oxide by producing an electric light arc between silver electrodes. The 
oxide appeared as a black growth on a third cathode negatively charged to 50 volts 
and placed about 2 mm. above the horizontal arc. 

It has long been known that when silver is melted in air, the metal is liable to 
spit and splutter during solidification. Suetonius, a Roman historian of the first 
century, referred to the bhstered surface of silver, which has been melted in air, as 
argentum fustulatum. The cause of the spitting of silver was established by 
S. Lucas in 1819. He showed that the phenomenon was due to the absorption of 
oxygen when the molten metal is exposed to air, or to oxidizing substances like 
“ some of the nitrates,” and the subsequent evolution of the absorbed gas as the 
metal is quickly or slowly cooled. He stated that when silver, which has been 
melted in air so as to acquire oxygen, is left to cool gradually, for five minutes or 
longer, protuberances like miniature volcanic cones are thrown up here and there 
over the surface of the metal; if cooled rapidly, by being poured into water, 
the same phenomenon occurs, but the protuberances are smaller, and spread more 
equally over the surface. He collected a sample of the gas given ofl by the metal 
cooling under water, and John Dalton’s analysis showed that it contained 86 or 
87 per cent, of oxygen. In ^ite of precautions, some air must have been also 
collected with the oxygen. S. Lucas further ascertained that substances having a 
powerful affinity for oxygen, abstracted that gas from molten silver ; for example, 
by spreading charcoal for a few moments on the surface of the meta,l, the whole of 
ihe oxygen was removed, and there was no emission of gas during the cooliog — 
whether slowly or quickly conducted. 

P. E. Chevillot show'ed that every gram of silver melted in air gave off, on 
solidification, 0'975 c.c. of oxygen ; and J. L. Gay Lussac, that silver which had 
been melted under nitre gave off under the same conditions 22 times its volume of 
gas. H. Rose found that if silver be melted under a layer of potassium or sodium 
chloride, the metal solidifies with a bright surface, showing that oxygen had not 
been absorbed and afterwards emitted. If potassium or sodium nitrate be mixed 
with the saline covering later, spittiiag occurs. The silver obtained by the reduction 
of the chloride by fusion with sodium carbonate does not spit even though oxygen 
is evolved^ during the reduction: 4AgCl+2K2C03==4:Ag-f4KCl-f2C02+02. 

non-spitting of the silver is due to the evolution of the oxygen before the silver 
has melted. For the same reason, potassiurn chlorate does not cause spitting, 
while potassium chromate does ; nor does silver spit when fused under a mixture 
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of sodium chloride and manganese dioxide. A. Sieverts and J. Sagenacker measured 
the amount of oxygen absorbed by two grams of silver at difierent temp, and found : 

Temp. . . . 923° 973° 1024° 1075° 1125° 

Oxygen occluded . 0-66 21*35 20*56 19*39 18*49 c.c. 

The volume of oxygen was here reduced to 0° and 760 mm. press. The results 
computed for the volume of oxygen absorbed per unit volume of silver are plotted 
in Fig. 9. 

J. W. Russell and A. Matthiessen, and C. T. Hey- 
cock and F. H. ISTeville found that hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide do 
not cause spitting when bubbled through the molten 
silver ; but the contrary is the case with oxygen 
and air. P. HautefeuiUe and A. Perrey found that 
the metal spits if fused in an atm. of phosphorus 
vapour, and to a less extent in arsenic vapour. 

P. F. Chevillot found that silver with more than 
15 per cent, of copper did not spit ; J. L. Gay 
Lussac said that 5 per cent, of copper is efiective, 
presumably because the copper unites with the 
oxygen which the silver absorbed. A. Levol 
foimd silver with one-third' its weight of gold 
spits, but when the alloy has less silver than gold 
the phenomenon does not take place. 

Not ah. the absorbed oxygen is given ofi on freezing ; a little oxygen is retained 
by the solid, and it can be abstracted by heating the metal to 400° or 500° in vacuo. 
In this way B. Brauner obtained 0*347 c.c. of oxygen from 100 grms. of the metal 
heated a little over 450°. J. B. A. Dumas suggested that in J. S. Stas’ at. wt. 
determinations, the silver must have contained occluded oxygen because the metal 
was rhelted with borax and nitre, but J. S. Stas always heated the silver to a dull 
redness before a weighing was made, and the greater part of the occluded oxygen 
would thus be expelled. J, S. Stas’ results have been examined in the light of these 
facts by L. Meyer and K. Seubert,- J. van der Plaats, etc. 

From experiments on the action of oxygen on silver, made by C. F. Plattner, 
in 1856, he concluded that at ordinary temp, solid silver has very little affinity 
for oxygen, but at a moderately high temp, silver is oxidized by gaseous oxygen, 
and the silver oxide which is formed at that temp, is volatile, while at a lower temp, 
the oxide is resolved into silver and oxygen. He further added that the phenomenon 
of spitting is due, not as generally believed to the simple absorption of uncombined 
oxygen and its subsequent liberation, but rather to the formation of silver oxide 
at a high temp,, and its soln. in molten silver like that of cuprous oxide in molten 
copper ; and to the subsequent resolution at a lower temp, into its elements — 
silver and oxygen. 

There are three possible cases. The oxygen absorbed by the silver may be 
chemically combined with the metal, or dissolved either as diatomic molecules, O 2 , 
or monatomic molecules, 0. 

(1) If the gas he not chemically combined, and Henry’s law of absorption be . 

valid, the cone, of the dissolved oxygen will be proportional to the partial press, of 
this gas, provided the molecules have the same complexity in the liquid and gaseous 
states — viz. diatomic moleciales. In that case,, the partial press, of the free oxygen 
and the cone. Cq^ of the gas in soln. will be in eqmlihrium when where 

is a constant. Consequenliy, if the osygen be in the same mol. state "in soln. 
and gas, the ratio wffl be a constant. This is not the case, and the hypothesis 
is therefore invalid. 

(2) Next suppose that the dissolved gas is in the atomic condition, 02^20, by 
,the law of mass action, Oo,==^ 2 ^o J Henry’s law is valid fox the dissolved 
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diatomic molecules of oxygen, or p='kCoy where h is a constant eq. to 

the product Icik^. Consequently if most of the dissolved oxygen is in the monatomic 
condition, its cone. Co he proportional to the square root of the press, of the 
oxygen gas, or Co=lc^p, or the ratio is constant. This is what A. Sieverts 

and^J. Hagenacker actually observed within the hmits of experimental error. 
Let p denote the partial press, of the oxygen in mm. of mercury ; and C the number 
of c.c. of oxygen reduced to normal temp, and press., absorbed by 10*87 grms. of 
silver at 1075° : 


1203 

760 

488 

346 

209 

160 

39 

26-91 

21*01 

17-02 

14-53 

11*76 

10-09 

4-75 

1-29 

1*31 

1*30 

1*28 

1*23 

1*21 

1-31 


The constancy of the ratio ^/p|C is thus in agreement with the assumption that the 
dissolved gas is in the atomic condition ; and the inconstancy of the ratio p/0 is 
not in agreement with the assumption that the dissolved gas is in the same mol. 
state, O2, as the gas. 

(3) K the oxygen in the molten metal is mainly in the form of oxide, Ag20, 
the equilibrium relations in the molten silver are Ag20=2Ag+0; and ©2^20; 
.and for the small amount of mol. oxygen in the soln., by Henry’s law, p=kiCo^ as 
before, exactly the same result is obtained, namely, Co==kX'\/p, Consequently, 
as F. G. Donnan and T. W. A. Shaw have emphasized, measurements of the partial 
press, of the oxygen will not distinguish between dissolved oxygen in the atomic 
condition and oxygen chemically combined with the silver as Ag20. According to 
the latter hypothesis, silver melted in air or oxygen is a dil. soln. of silver oxide, and 
is accordingly stable in spite of the great dissociation press, of the oxide. As the 
metal solidifies, the silver oxide, virtually insoluble in solid silver, is rejected from 
the soln., and dissociates explosively causing the mass to splutter. The experi- 
mental evidence does not here answer the question : Is the dissolved oxygen in soln. 
as silver oxide, Ag20, or as free atomic oxygen ? F. G. Donnan and T. W. A. Shaw 
add : 

It is interesting to compare the solubilities of oxygen in molten copper, silver, and gold. 
In the case of copper the solid oxide CU2O can separate from the soln., since the dis- 
sociation press, of CugO at the m.p. of copper is quite low. In the case of silver the solid 
phase Ag^O cannot separate owing, to its very great oxygen dissociation-press., although 
AggO can probably exist in dil. soln. in molten silver. Finally, in the case of gold the affinity 
between this metal and oxygen has become so low that even a very dil. sohi. of oxide of 
gold in molten gold would correspond to an oxygen press, many times greater than that of 
the atm. This comparison may perhaps lend some support to the view that the oxygen 
present in molten silver exists as dissolved silver monoxide. 

According to T. Graham, silver can occlude 0*745 vol. of oxygen, which, ‘‘ like 
tke hydrogen in palladium, is permanently fixed in the metal at all temp, below 
an incipient red heat. It does not tarnish the bright metal surface of the silver, 
or produce any appearance suggestive of the oxidation of the metal.” T. Graham 
found that a piece of silver wire absorbed 0'211 vol. of hydrogen at a red heat ; 
6. P. Baxter, that fritted silver, reduced from the oxide, occluded very little 
hydrogen; G. Neumann and P. Streintz, and A. Sieverts and co-workers, that 
none ^as absorbd. M . Berthelot observed that silver heated to redness in a stream 
of hydrogen shows some signs of disintegration to dust. H. le Chatelier found that 
hydrogen is absorbed by silver at about 600°, and rejected about 30° from the m.p. 
The absorption of hydrogen by silver has also been studied by T. W. Eichards, 
C. Ouabrier, and H. T, Calvert. According to H. Hartley, during tke absorption 
of gases and tbeir catalytic combustion on a surface of silver, the metal acquires a 
negat^e charge. V. L. Chrisler, and W. Heald found that hydrogen is rapidly 
absorbed by a silver electrode when an electrical discharge passes through the attenu- 
ated gas. T. Graham also found a specimen of what he called “ fritted silver ” to 
occlude 0*938 vol of hydrogen, 0*545 vol. of carbon dioxide, and 0*166 vol. of carbon 
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monoxides but lie remarks that this sample occluded hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
in larger proportions than former specimens he had examined. In another sample 
of silver he found 1*37 vols. of carbon dioxide, 0*20 vol. of nitrogen, and 0*04 vol. 
of carbon dioxide. P. A. Guye and E. E. E. Germann found hydrogen to be practi- 
cally insoluble in silver, while carbon monoxide is appreciably soluble. A. Sieverts 
and M. Berthelot could detect no change when silver is heated in an atm. of nitrogen. 
A. Sieverts and E. Bergner found that argon is not absorbed by silver at 1120°. 
Red-hot silver is permeable to oxygen, but only traces of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
or carbon monoxide can pass through the metal. P. A. Guye, and G. P. Baxter 
and co-workers have measured the occlusion of gases by silver. The last-named 
found crude silver occluded 0*006 per cent, and refined silver 0*00063 per cent, 
under ordinary conditions. H. von Euler and A. H. Hedalius studied the adsorption 
of silver nitrate and potassium chloride from aq. soln. of these salts, by very finely 
divided silver. 

C. Chabrier, and JVL Berthelot ® have discussed the possibility of forming a silver hydride, 
AgH. E. J. Bartlett and W. F. Rice added an excess of dil. hypophosphorous acid to a 
dil. soln. of silver nitrate, and obtained first a red and then a black soln. which could be 
filtered unchanged. The black soln. fiocculated when allowed to stand a few minutes ; 
the product was washed and dried to a constant weight at 60°. It has been suggested 
that the black residue is silver hydride because it loses from 0*53 to 0*96 per cent, when 
ignited — ^f or silver hydride, AgH, the theoretical loss is 0 *94 per cent. The alleged compoimd 
is not decomposed by water, and in the presence of hypophosphorous acid it gives no 
hydrogen. The evidence as to the individuality of the alleged hydride is very feeble. 
A. Sieverts and F. LOssner say that if the hypophosphorous acid is free from chlorine the 
precipitate is silver quite free from hydrogen. 

C. P. Scbonbeiu ^ showed that silver reacts with ozone, forming a peroxide, but 
only when the gas is moist ; and, according to H. Thiele, dried ozone has no action 
on the dry metal. If warm silver be allowed to cool while a stream of ozone impinges 
on the surface of the metal, a black film of silver oxide is produced. The maximum 
efiect is obtained between 240° and 220° ; there is no action at 450 ° — mde ozone. 
According to R. J. Strutt, a single collision of an ozone molecule with silver suffices 
for its decomposition. Silver has a marked catalytic action on the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide {q.'o,), O. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple studied the corrosion 
of silver by hydrochloric, perchloric, phosphoric, nitric, chromic, sulphuric, and 
acetic acids, by sodium hydroxide, and by a number of oxidizing agents — hydrogen 
peroxide ; sodium arsenate and nitrate ; ferric sulphate, and chloride ; potassium 
dichromate, chlorate, permanganate, nitrate, bromide and iodide ; and mercuric 
chloride. 

Silver reduced by zinc from silver chloride retains water very tenaciously at 
100° ; and, according to A. Vogel,^ the water is only completely expelled by heating 
the metal to 210°. At ordinary temp, water has no perceptible action on silver 
either en masse or in a finely-divided state. M. Traube-Mengarini and G. Scala, 
K. Kahle, G. P. Merrill, and G.- van Dijk, have reported that silver is slightly soluble 
in hot water ; and that the solubility is rather smaller than copper and greater than 
platinum. A. Leduc, T. W. Richards, E, Collins, and G. W. Heimrod, and 
R. B* Guthe, showed that properly washed silver does not change at room temp, 
by a prolonged digestion with water. W. Skey stated that when silver is immersed 
in distilled water for a few hours, its surface is so modified that it will not amalgamate 
im m ediately afterwards ; the efiect was not produced by spr^ water or by rain 
water. The affected metal is again susceptible to amalgamation after it has been 
in contact with rain or spring water, a ^In. of ferrous sulphate, acetic acid, or after 
it has been heated to 260°. W, Skey assumed that in distilled water oxide of silver 
is formed, and in spring water and rain water the oxide is converted to chloride. 
The chloride is readily amalgamated by mercury, and he assumes that the oxide is 
not, although F. tf. Malaguti and J. Durooher say that sUver oxide is easily reduced 
by mercuiy. According to H. V* Begnault, when steam is passed over silver at a 
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white heat, there is a notable disengagement of hydrogen ; and, on subsequent 
cooling, the metal spits owing to the escape of the absorbed oxygen. In this 
experiment, H. St. C. Deyille considers that the silver probably absorbed the 
oxygen gas from the products of the thermally decomposed steam. 

H. Moissan ^ observed that finoiine attacks silver very slowly in the cold • at 
100°, the action is faster ; and at a red heat, the action takes place with incan- 
descence. R. Cowper found that dry chlorine has scarcely any action on dry 
silver, but if moisture be present silver chloride is formed without incandescence * 
and, according to V. von Cordier, the reaction is quicker in light than in darkness* 
J, S. Stas noted that chlorine water acts similarly. H. Gautier and G. Charpy also 
showed the reaction between dried chlorine or bromine and silver is very slow. 
The attack with chlorine is faster than with bromine. According to G. Reboul* 
dried chlorine, bromine, or iodine vapour attacks a piece of silver foU more vigorously 
where it has been bent than in the parts of less curvature. When silver is heated 
with iodine, silver iodide is formed. J. H. Kastle said that the reaction between 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine and finely-divided silver is quantitative. A. Galecky 
and L. Bruner found that when a soln. of bromine or iodine in nitrobenzene, not 
completely dried, is electrolyzed between silver electrodes, silver halide forms on 
the anode, and sfiver is deposited on the cathode. 0. C. Perkins noted that iodine 
is removed from aq. soln. by finely-divided silver. According to R. G. van Name 
and G. Edgar, the rates of dissolution of mercury, cadmium, zinc, silver, and copper 
in aq. soln. of iodine and potassium iodide are nearly the same at 25°. L. Bruner 
and E. Bekin found that silver is rapidly attacked by iodine chloride, ICl, while 
iodine bromide attacks silver very little. G. Tammann has studied the formation 
of suriace films by exposing the metal to iodine vapour, and obtained similar results 
as with copper (q.v,), 

0. W. Scheele, and J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard® reported that aq. 
hydrofluoric acid does not act on silver. According to A. Jouniaux, dry hydrogen 
fluoride free from oxygen does not attack silver in light or darkness at ordinary ‘ 
temp. According to J. B. J. D, Boussingault, M. Berthelot, and A. Jouniaux, both 
hydrogen chloride and hydrochloric acid attack silver if air be simultaneously 
present. For the action of hydrogen chloride on silver, see silver chloride. Ac- 
cording to J. L. Proust, when metallic silver is kept in hydrochloric acid, hydrogen 
is slowly evolved, and the reaction is more rapid if the acid be aerated. C. W. Scheele 
&hp showed that silver chloride is rapidly formed by the action of hydrochloric 
acid m the presence of various oxi(Rzing substances such as manganese peroxide, 
arsenic acid, red lead, etc., and chlorine is at the same time evolved. N. W. Fischer 
• also ^tisfied himself that silver does dissolve in hydrochloric acid and that the 
reaction is induced if another metal be present ; indeed, M. Faraday and J. Stodart 
observed that in the analysis of their supposed alloy of silver and steel, the silver 
w^ attacked and dissolved by hydrocHoric acid. G. Wetzlar, however, doubted 
whether the purified acid has any action on the purified metal. Silver derived by 
out the zinc froni zinc-silver alloys by hydrochloric acid is stated by 
^ . Palitsch to be an allotropic form of silver because it differs from ordinary silver 
m sp. gr., heat of soln. in mercury, and electrolytic potential. For the action of 
x^orogen brom^ on silver, vide silver bromide ; and for hydrogen iodide, vide 
ftuver iodide. M, Berthelot found silver is readily attacked by hydrobromic acid 
at ordma^ temp., and the reaction is more marked than is the case with hydro- 
ohlonc amd. Hydnodic acid is the most active of the halide acids. H. St. C. Deville 
and A. Potiiitzm showed that the metal dissolves readily in the cold with the 
evou ion o ydiogen, and when the acid is cone, the action is vigorous. The 
Mntmues mtil the liqmd is sat. with silver iodide, and if the soln. be then 
reversible ^ is renewed. H. Danneel showed that the reactions in soln. are 

m3 easily decomposes sodium chloiide at a 

h acce^ of air, fo rming silver chloride, and this action is the more 
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pronounced tlie more finely divided tiie silver. H. Rose melted silver under common 
salt, so that air could get only a very limited access, and until the salt had in great 
part volatilized ; the residue contained much silver chloride, and it was not in the 
least alkaline. He assumed that the sodium of the salt is evolved as sodium oxide 
or hydroxide, and that this combines with the clay of the crucible and is so removed 
from the sphere of the reaction, for, at the temp, of the experiment, sodium hydroxide 
readily reduces silver chloride to silver. The greater the heating the greater the 
loss of metal by conversion into chloride. He found that with coins containing 
copper the conversion was considerably reduced, and he stated that ‘"copper 
prevents the formation of silver chloride and the consequent loss of silver.’’ H. Rose 
also said that C. F. Plattner roasted a mixture of finely-divided silver and common 
salt with the addition of a large excess of cupric or ferric oxide, and found no more 
silver chloride was formed than without such addition. 

According to G. Wetzlar,8 when silver is subject to an aq. soln. of sodium chloride 
with access of atm. air, silver chloride is formed, and the soln, acquires an alkaline 
reaction. H. St. C. Deville made a similar observation in 1859, for he found that 
silver dissolves with extreme rapidity though in small quantity in a cone. aq. soln. 
of sodium chloride, and the soln. turns red litmus blue owing to the formation of 
sodium hydroxide. In this way it is supposed that coins, etc., recovered from 
submerged wrecks, have been converted into silver chloride by long immersion in 
sea-water. Thus J. L. Proust found some silver piastres, recovered from a sunken 
Spanish ship after many years’ immersion, had been almost wholly converted into 
chloride. Silver salt-cellars may become corroded by contact with table-salt, and 
in consequence such articles are sometimes gilded mtemally. J. Percy showed 
that “ silver chloride is not formed when a soln. of sodium chloride is boiled in 
contact with silver, unless atm. oxygen has access.” 

Silver coins which have been long buried in the earth are almost always covered 
with a dark grey layer of soft silver chloride, i,e. horn silver, of varying thickness. 
If the silver contains a large proportion of copper, they show the green patina 
characteristic of bronzes. F. Eathgen, and A, Sdiertel say that there is a layer of 
silver subchloride, Ag 2 Cl, between the surface layer of normal chloride and the 
metal, but this is probably a wrong inference. The outer layer of chloride can be 
removed by dissolution in ammonia- water, and a silver coin of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s period is stated by J. Percy to have had the percentage composition : 

Coin AgCl CnO 3Cu(OH)2,CuCl2 Solphates 

88*36 10*50 0-73 0*41 trace 

There is usually a layer in immediate contact with the metal consisting of cupric 
oxide, silver sulphide, gold (if the silver is auriferous), etc. The fo^o^ving is 
A. H. Church’s analysis of the granular layer ficom an ancient tomb in Cyprus : 

Ag An Cxz Pb Sb Ajs Bi 

94*69 0*41 3*43 0*28 0*21 trace trace 

Both the analyses of A. H. Church, and B. Warington show that the composition of 
the unaltered ductile metal core is the same as that of the brittle granular layer ; 
perhaps these facts are better expre^d by saying that no difference in composition 
was revealed by the methods employed for the analysis. It was accordingly assumed 
that the change from the ductile to the brittle silver is purely physical, and is 
produced by “ a molecular change, which in the course of ages had occurred through- 
out all the thinner parts of the piece of silver, but had left unchanged in the thickest 
part, a central fusiform core. A crypto-crystalline structure had bean produced 
in the previously homogeneous alloy, which caused the peculiarly ea^ fracture of 
the metal.” A. Schertei’s eaplanation of the change is as follows : 

The layer of chloride of silver shows plainly that the water percolating through the 
clay, and containing chlorides in soln., first changed the copper into cupric chloride, and 
that this formed, with Ihe silver, argentous and cuprous chloridea The cuprous chloride 
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(vas then reconverted into cupric chloride, and again attacked the silver. The clay snr- 
rounding the metal kept the liquid in contact with it for a long time ; so that, with but 
UtlS copper, much sUver was converted into chloride. The clay retamed the clilonde of 
silver Uke a filter, so that a thick incrustation was formed upon the vessels. 


M. Berthelot added : 

Silver chloride is for the most part produced by the sodmm chloride dissolved in subsoil 
water, which acts in conjunction with the o:^gen and carbonic acid of the air : 4Ag+02 
1 9fti4-21NaCl-fC0=2(2AgCl.nNaCl)+2Na2CO3 ; but this reaction differs from that 
which takes place in the case of copper in that it does not proceed contmuously except m 
the presence of a considerable quantity of salt-water, as, for mstance, in the sea. In 
museums, the alteration goes no further than corresponds with the minute quantity of 
sodium chloride contained in the object. On the other hand, m an earth which contains 
s^ts the continued presence of water can bring about a more or less marked change. 


E. von Bibra adopted a similar explanation, and assumed that the reddish colour 
sometimes seen on silver near a fresh fracture is produced by cuprous oxide. The 
outer laver is also coloured reddish-brown either from the adhesion of minute 
quantities of earth, or from the products of the action of light on the silver chloride. 
There is no need to assume with A. Schertei that the presence of copper is a vital 
necessity, because, as J. Percy remarks, silver chloride alone can be formed under 
the conditions stated— the presence of atm, oxygen, and dissolved chlorides. 
This explanation does not include the layer of unattacked metal which has lost its 
malleability and toughness. A. Schertei did succeed in making a rolled silver coin 
brittle by digesting it six months in a solu. of sodium chloride, but, in this particular 
case, the brittleness was due to the abstraction of copper from the metal. 

C. J. B. Karsten,9 and J. Percy found that, at a temp, between 12° and 20°, a 
soln. of cupric chloride alone reacts very slowly on silver : CuCl 2 +Ag=AgCl-f CuCl, 
but the action is very rapid in the presence of sodium chloride. M. C. Lea prepared 
a purple photo chloride (colloidal silver) by the action of metalhc silver on a soln. 
of cupric chloride. C. J. B. Karsten also reported that an ammoniacal soln. of 
cupric chloride does not act on silver. According to G. Wetzlar, metallic silver 
slowly reduces an aq. soln. of ferric chloride : FeClg+Ag^FeClg+AgCl, and 
J. J. Berzelius utilized the reaction i» determining the relative proportions of 
ferric and ferrous oxides in substances soluble in hydrochloric acid. At a certain 
stage in the reduction of ferric chloride by silver, G. Wetzlar noted the formation of 
what ho regarded as black silver suhchloride which, by prolonged immersion in the 
soln. of iron chloride, is converted into white silver chloride. According to A. Vogel, 
and M. C. Lea, silver reduces an aq. soln. of mercuric chloride to mercurous and silver 
chlorides : Ag+HgCl 2 =HgCl+AgCi ; 0. Jones assumed a double salt, HgCl.AgCl, 
is formed. According to G. Campani, if the action of finely-divided silver is allowed 
to continue for some hours, mercury is formed : 2 .^+HgCl 2 = 2 AgCl+Hg. When 
a dry mixture of finely -divided silver and mercuric chloride is heated, mercurous 
chloride sublimes, and sfiver chloride remains, A. Colson, and J. N. Bronsted have 
studied the reducing action of silver ou mercurous chloride, where the action is 
reversible. 

According to A. Ditto, silver is attacked by aq. soln. of potassium iodide 
forming a layer of silver iodide on the metal, with cone. solu. of potassium iodide a 
double salt, KI.AgI.iH 2 O, may be formed. A. Seyewetz found finely divided silver 
forms silver iodide when treated with a sat. soln. of potassium iodide in ^-benzo- 
quinone ; analogous .results are obtained with a soln. of potassium, bromide* 
6. Campani found that silver precipitances mercury completely from an aq. soln. 
of mercuric iodide and potassium iodide. According to A, J. Balard,^^ chlorine 
monoxide and hypochlorous acid, as well as aq. soln. of the hypochlorites with 
finely-divided silver form silver chloride, and give off oxygen. W. S. Hendrixson 
found silver is attacked by chloric add, bromic acid, and iodic acid {q*v.) in 
accord with the equation : 6Ag+6HC108i=AgCl+5AgC103+3H20. C. Zenghelis 
found that silver foil is reduced by a soln. of potassium chlorate. 0. P. Watts 
and N. D. Whipple investigated the action of perchloric add on silver. 
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Silver is slowly attacked by contact with sulphur at ordinary temp. This is 
evidenced by rubbing a silver coin with a piece of sulphur, when a black stain of 
silver sulphide appears. Sulphur vapour reacts much more quickly, and W. Spring 
reported that a mixture of sulphur and silver unite when compressed under high 
press. On the other hand, E. Obach found a soln. of sulphur in carbon disulphide 
to be almost without action on silver — vide silver sulphide. According to 
A. Orlowsk}?*, the affinity of silver for sulphur is a little less than that of copper, 
but the affinity of selenium for silver is the greater. The affinity of silver for 
sulphur is also evidenced by its action on mercuric sulphide which, according to 
A. Colson, involves a reversible reaction. According to J. J. Berzelius, silver 
is blackened by the vapour of selenium, and the two elements unite when fused 
together ; B. Braimer, and J. Margottet found similar remarks apply to the action 
of tellurium on silver. According to J. M. Cabell, purified and dried hydrogen 
sulphide does not attack silver at ordinary temp. ; on the contrary, silver rapidly 
forms sulphide when the gas is admixed with air. The tarnish which silver acquires 
by exposure to the atm. contaminated with animal exhalations containing sulphur 
— possibly hydrogen sulphide — ^is due to the formation of a surface film of silver 
sulphide. The tarnish is most efiectively removed by a dil. soln. of potassium 
cyanide. Not only does thoroughly dry hydrogen sulphide appear to be inert 
towards silver, but air or oxygen also appears to be necessary for the attack, because 
F, L. Hahn found that hydrogen sulphide may be bubbled through water in which 
silver has been placed, without blackening the metal. A trace of oxygen or 
hydrogen peroxide causes an immediate blackening. G. Beboul found that with 
a bent piece of silver, the attack by hydrogen sulphide is greatest where the curvature 
is greatest. Liquid hydrogen sulphide was found by E. Beckmann and P. Wantig 
to have no action on silver. According to J. Percy, “ the fading of some photo- 
graphs, untoned by gold, is due to the transformation of silver or of a silver compound 
constituting the image into silver sulphide, which, in an extremely thin film, is 
yeUo wish-brown, just like incipient silver tarnish.’’ M. Berthelot found hydrogen 
sulphide in the presence of silver decomposes at about 550®, forming silver sulphide, 
H. Pelabon has studied the reversible reaction : 2Ag+H2S^Ag2S+H2> at elevated 
temp. Silver is also attacked by hydrog^ selenide, and the reversibility of the 
reaction, 2Ag+H2Se^Ag2Se+H2, has been studied by H. Pelabon. 

E. Priwoznik found that silver is blackened by aq.- soln. of the alkali sulphide, 
forming silver sulphide which dissolves in the excess. According to F. L. Hahn, 
air or oxygen is necessary for the attack on silver by alkali sulphides because, if 
air be vigorously excluded, silver may be boiled with a soln. of sodium sulphide 
without any blackening, A trace of oxygen or hydrogen peroxide causes an 
immediate blackening of the metal. A soln. of ammonium polysulphide acts on 
silver at ordinary temp., forming a bluish-grey film, which deepens with a more 
prolonged action, ultimately forming a crystaUine crust of silver sulphide. G, Striiver 
has studied the action of the heavy metal sulphides on silver — ^hauerite, for example, 
forms a black layer of silver sulphide when placed in contact with the metal. 

The so-called oxydized silver is silver whose surface Has been rendered a lead-grey colour 
which is agreeably relieved by deeper tints in the depressed parts. The term is a misnomer 
in that sulphur, not oxygen, is the agent involved in its production. The effect is pro- 
duced by immersing the articles in a hot sc^h. containing alkali sulphide imtil they acquire 
a sufficiently dark colour. They are afterwards brushed or wiped in the more prominent 
parts. 

spitting of silver which has been precipitated by iron sulphate has been 
attributed to the evolution of sulphur dioxide dissolved by the molten metal. 
W. Stahl 12 found that while sulphur dioxide is, insoluble in the molten metal, yet^ 
as J. Uhl has shown, when metallic silver is heated with dry sulphur dioxide, silver 
sulphide and sulphate are formed : 4Ag+2S02=^Ag2S04-f-Ag2S ; or, if oxygen 
be present: 4^ +2802+202^2 Ag2S04. Silver i^ilphate does not dissociate 
below 1080®, so that when gently melted, the fused sulphate floats on the surface 
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as a slag. At higher temp., the sulphate dissociates, yielding sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen : Ag2S04=2Ag+S02+02, and it is this oxygen which dissolves in the 
silver and causes the spitting. 

Granulated silver dissolves readily in hot sulphuric acid with the evolution of 
sulphur dioxide — vide copper : 2Ag-|-2H2S04=Ag2S04-j-S02-l-2H20, and the hot 
cone, acid can dissolve so much of the silver sulphate as to become a crystalline 
mass on cooling. The solvent action of sulphuric acid is utilized in the operation 
of parting gold from silver [q.v), 6. Wetzlar ^3 said that “ dil. sulphuric acid 
when left in contact for any length of time with powdered silver, does not dissolve 
a trace of the metal ” ; and, according to E. Pannain, boiling sulphuric acid attacks 
pure silver only when the sp. gr. of the acid is not less than TTIO ; a more dil. 
acid attacks silver only when the metal is impure ; pure silver is insoluble in dil. 
sulphuric acid. E. Harbeck found that silver, as anode in a cell, dissolves in 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. over 1*53 in the presence of iron, lead, tin, and copper. 
A. Vogel stated that finely-divided silver dissolves in cone, sulphuric acid without 
the evolution of sulphur dioxide. M. C. Lea found that finely-divided silver dis- 
solves in sulphuric acid diluted with four or five times its volume of water. A. Vogel, 
A. Ditte, and P. Braham have also studied the dissolution of silver in sulphuric 
acid. W. S. Hendrixson observed that the continued action of the acid exerted 
no influence on the amount of silver dissolved, and he was able to show that dil. 
sulphuric acid alone is incapable of dissolving fiLnely-divided silver, and that the 
seeming solvent action is due to the oxygen of the air dissolved in the acid, to the 
superficial oxidation of the silver, or to oxygen derived from some external source. 
According to E. Salkowsky, the solvent action of sulphuric acid on silver is facili- 
tated if hydrogen peroxide be mixed with the acid. 0. von der Pfordten reported 
that a soln. of potassium permanganate in dil. sulphuric acid dissolves silver in the 
presence of air ; but C. Priedheim found the last limitation is not necessary. 
J. Keir, in 1790, augmented the solvent action of sulphuric acid- on silver by -miTing 
it with one-tenth its weight of potassium nitrate, and he recommended this solvent 
for stripping silver from silver-plated articles. It scarcely afiects copper, lead, or 
iron. The sulphuric acid, of course, liberates nitric acid from the potassium nitrate 
so that the efiect is eq. to a mixtmre of sulphuric and nitric acids. "R. G. van Name 
and D. U. Hill found that when silver dissolves in a soln. of chromic acid con- 
taining sulphuric acid, the velocity of soln. depends on the physical state of the 
metal, which indicates that the rate of dissolution of the metal is not entirely 
dependent on the diffusion. The rates of dissolution of different metals tend to 
become more nearly equal as the cone, of the sulphuric acid increases, but with silver 
and cadmium the relative rates of dissolution diverge as the cone, of the sulphuric 
acid increases. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu found that finely-divided silver is 
rapidly dissolved by pyrosulphuric acid without the evolution of a gas, and when 
the soln, is poured into water, silver sulphate and sulphur dioxide are formed. 
H, Marshall found silver to be converted by persulphuric acid into a mixture of 
silver sulphate and peroxide.- According to V. Lenher, silver is attacked by warm 
selenic acid. According to H, B. North, sulphuryl cMoride, SO2CI2, does not act 
on silver at 300°. 

G. Wetzlar ascertained that silver is slightly soluble, at ordinary temp., 
in an aq. soln. of ferric .sulphate^ and this the more when free sulphuric acid is 
present ; and he added : “ When the red soln. of ferric sulphate is heated, it 
dissolves silver and becomes green ferrous sulphate, but, on cooling, the silver is 
deposited, and the soln, acquires its original colour.” The precipitation is never 
complete, and the more free acid the soln. contains, the more dififlcult the prer 
cipitation^ of the silver by ferrous sulphate, and if sufifleient free acid be present, 
ho silver is precipitated. Dil. sulphuric acid does not dissolve silver, but if a drop 
of ferric sulphate be present, an appreciable amount of silver will he dissolved in 
the course of an hour. The explanation of G, Wetzlar, 1828, reduces the process 
to a catalytic cycle : 
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1 ferric ^phate imparts oxygen to the silver and is thereby reduced to ferrous 
sulphate, but the latter immediately absorbs oxygen from the air and is brought back to 
Its original state of fernc sulphate ; and so these alternate reactions continue, the ferric 
siJphate actmg as a vehicle for the transfer of oxygen from the air to the silver whereby 
Sliver oxide is produced, which combines with the sulphuric acid to form silver sulphate. 


A. Vogel also found silver to dissolve readily in a boiling soln. of ferric sulpliate, 
even tho^h the soln. be made as neutral as possible by the addition of hydrated 
ferric oxide, ^ F. Wohler stated that a hot soln. of ferrous sulphate dissolves 
silver, which is subsequently precipitated as the soln. is cooled. Neither A. Vovel 
nor J. Percy could detect the least action when the metal is boiled with a soln.^^of 
ferrous sulphate, but if a trace of ferric sulphate be present, some silver will be 
dissolved by the boihng soln.,^ and precipitated as metal when the soln. cools. 
M. 0. Lea also found finely divided silver readily dissolves in a soln. of iron alum, 
i,e. ferric ammonium sulphate. K. Hopfgartuer found that there is a state of 
equilibrium in the soln. 2Ag+Feo (804)3^ Ag2S04+2FeS04, or Ag+Fe-”^Acr- 
+Fe**, such that [Ag'][Fe‘*]=/£[Fe"‘], where the s^-mbols in brackets represent 
cone. The value of K is 0*004, and it alters a little in soln. of difierent cone., 
and when iron alum is used in place of ferric sulphate. The reaction has been studied 
by V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann, and by A. A. Noyes and B. F. Brann. 
K. Hopfgartner also recommended the reduction of an acidulated soln. of a known 
amount of ferric ammonium sulphate by silver and subsequently titrating the 
product with a soln. of potassium permanganate to be standardized. H. N. Stokes 
reported that silver dissolves in a hot soln. of cupric sulphate, and is deposited as 
the soln. cools. 

According to E. C. Franklin and C. A. Eh*aus, silver is insoluble in liquid 
ammonia* M. C. Lea,^® and C. Matignon and G. Besplantes found that finely- 
divided reduced silver is slightly soluble in aq. ammonia if air or oxygen be present, 
but if air or oxygen be excluded, it is probably insoluble. J. W. Turrentine found 
that when a very dil, ^In. of silver in hydrazoic acid is electrolyzed with a silver 
anode, the anode efficiency exceeds 100 per cent, of the corrosion predicted by 
Faraday’s law, and he explains the phenomenon by assuming that the metal dis- 
solves or partially dissolves electrochemically at a valence lower than that usually 
ascribed to silver, forming compoimds which are readily oxidized — he quotes the 
subhalides and subo:dde in support of silver with a valence lower than unity. The 
phenomenon only occurs with very dil. soln., and if the electrolyte is stirred, the 
metal becomes passive. • 

The reports of the efiects of nitrogen oxides on heated silver are not all con- 
sistent. According to W. Manchot, and A. Kurtenacker, nitrous oxide and nitric 
oxide are not changed, and, according to P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens,!® silver 
is not attacked by nitric oxide at any ‘temp. ; on the other hand, silver at a brit^ht 
red heat decomposes the oxide of nitrogen completely, according to F. Epstein 
and R. Debt, and E. Calberla, and incompletely, according to H, Hermann. 
G. Reboul foimd that dil. nitrogen tnoxide, NgOg, attacks a piece of bent silver 
most at the places of greatest curvature. W. Manchot found nitrogen tetroxide, 
NO2, does not attack silver at 240®, but at room temp, the metal is coloured yellow. 
M. Oswald says that nitrogen teteoxide, N2O4, reacts with silver, forming silver 
nitrate and nitric oxide. Liquid nitrogen teteoxide was found by B. Divers and 
T. Shimidzu to convert finely-divided silver into silver nitrate and nitric oxide. 
J. J. Sudborough says that nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, produces on silver a thin 
superficial film of the chloride which protects the metal from further attack. 

According to J. J. Berzeiius,^^ when silver is suspended in pure nitric acid, 
and the liquid is viewed by transmitted light, the metal appears to dissolve without 
the evolution of gas, and the denser soln. of silver nitrate to fall in stdss from the 
surface of the silver. The soln* gradually acquires a greenish tinge, owing to the 
teduotion of the nitric acid to nitrous acid ; but as the liquid becomes warm, and 
occasion^ly quite^ abruptly, the evolution of gas begins. In hi« JB^k^ches suf 
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Vacide 7iiirique, N. A. E. Millon found that silver is not attacked by nitric acid of 
lower sp. gr. than 1 * 405 , whose composition is represented by 4HNO3+7H2O, so 
long as the temp, does not rise above 20 °, and no soln. of silver nitrate is added. 
In pure cone, nitric acid, silver becomes coated with a grey or white film which 
protects the metal from further oxidization. J. W. Russell also showed that 
silver does not react with dil. nitric acid, because, when hydrogen is passed through 
silver nitrate, metallic silver is precipitated and nitric acid is formed. The amount 
of hydrogen absorbed is in excess of that required by the replacement of silver by 
hydrogen: 2AgN03+H2=2HN03+2Ag, because some nitrous acid is simul- 
taneously formed : 2HNb3+2H2=2H20+2HN02, and silver redissolves, forming 
silver nitrite when the passage of hydrogen is stopped. When silver dissolves in 
nitric acid, also, it does so as silver nitrite, not nitrate. This explanation of the 
action of nitric acid on silver is practically the same as that given by N. A. E. MiUon 
to the dissolution of copper in nitric acid. These observations, coupled with those 
of V. H. Veley on the action of nitric acid on copper, show that the metal actively 
reacts with the acid only in the presence of nitrous acid, for the action of nitric 
acid on the metal is scarcely measurable unless, and imtil, a sensible quantity of 
nitrous acid is present. Silver cannot remain long in contact with nitric acid 
without reaction, but this is because the nitric acid is slowly dissociated into 
nitrous acid and ox}^gen, excepting perhaps when the acid is highly diluted. In 
any case, nitric acid of moderate cone, cannot be kept free from nitrous acid. 
Hence, nitric acid is considered to be the most important solvent for silver and, 
according to L. Marchlewslry, acid below one per cent. HNO3 attacks the finely- 
divided metal. Neither E. Divers nor C. Montemartmi could detect any signs of 
the formation of ammonia or hydroxylamine, but only nitric acid and nitrous acid. 
G. 0 . Higley and W. E. Davis used nitric acid varying from a sp. gr. T 05 to 1 * 40 * 
Neither nitrogen nor nitrous oxide was produced in any of the experiments ; nitric 
peroxide is the principal reduction product with cone, acid, accounting for over 
70 per cent, of the metal dissolved ; the decrease of this gas and the complementary 
increase of nitric oxide as the acid is diluted is due to the decomposition of the 
nitric peroxide into nitric acid and nitric oxide by water. 

According to V. H. Veley’s hypothesis, the metal dissolves in the nitrous acid 
to form a nitrite and nitric oxide : Ag+2HN02=AgN024-N0+H20 ; the 
nitrite is then decomposed by the excess of nitric acid to reform nitrous acid: 
AgN02+HN03=HN02+AgN03. The nitric oxide formed by the reaction 
symbolized by the first of the equations reduces the nitric acid (or the nitrate) to 
produce a further quantity of nitrous acid ; iIN03+2N0+H20=3HN02. When 
the cone, of nitrous acid has reached its equilibrium value, the reverse reaction 
occurs : 3HN02=HN03+2N0+H20, and nitric oxide is evolved from the liquid. 
E. Divers’ hypothesis is that the silver reacts slowly with nitric acid, forming silver 
mtrite and nitrate : 2Ag+2HN03=H20+AgN02+AgN03, and that the presence 
of nitrous acid catalyzes this reaction. The silver nitrite so formed reacts with 
the nitric acid to form nitrous acid : AgN02+HN03=AgN03+HN02, and the 
nitrous and nitric acids are consumed at the same rate by the reaction : HNO2 
-fHN03+2Ag=2AgN02+H20. In the former hypothesis silver nitrate is a 
secondary product- of the reaction ; in the latter hypothesis, part of the silver nitrate 
is a primary product — vide action of nitric acid on copper. A soln. of cupric 
nitrate was found by M. 0 . Lea to have no action on finely-divided silver. Accordmg 
to W, E. E. Hodgkinson and A. H. Coote, molten ain m on i \im nitrate acts on 
silver if it is strongly heated ; aq. soln. acts very slightly or not at all. W. R. E. Hodg- 
Mnson also found aniline and toluidine nitrates behave like ammonium nitrate. 

In 1792, B. Pelletier dropped phosphorus on silver heated to redness in a 
crucibfe, and found the metal instantly melted ; he continued adding phosphorus 
until he believed the silver to be sat. The molten mass had a tranquil surface, 
but, on cooling, much phosphorus was emitted, and the surface became touts 
mamslonnee owing to the spitting of the silver as it rejected the phosphorus in soln. 
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It "was 6st(im&it6(3. tliat tliB solid silver reta-ined al)out lo per cent, of pliospliorus, 
and that it lost 10 per cent, in the act of solidification. J. Percy found a 
maximum of 0-293 per cent, to be retained by the solid metal. P. Hautefeuille 
and A. Perrey, and II. N. TVarren confirmed these observations in a general way, 
and A. Granger found that silver at 400® absorbs phosphorus, which it rejects 
at about 500®, and, takes up anew at 900°. O. Emmerling, A. Grancrer, and 
A. Schrotter prepared sHver phosphides— AgP, AgsPs, and AgPa— by the action 
of phosphorus on the metal. A. Granger found that phosphorus trichloride is 
attacked by silver only at a high temp. ; H. Goldschmidt, that phosphorus 
pentEChloride reacts : . 2 Ag-|-PCl 5 = 2 AgCl-}-PCl 3 ; and P. Reinitzer and H. Gold- 
schmidt, that phosphoryl chloride reacts at 250°, forming phosphorus trichloride, 
pyrophosphoryl tetrachloride, P 2 O 3 CI 4 ; phosphorus pentoxide ; sfiver chloride’ 
phosphate, and pvrophosphate. O. P. Watts and N. B. Whipple studied the action 
of phosphoric 3iCid on silver, d. J. Berzehus found that when ammnninm sodium 
hydrophosphate, micro cosmic salt, is fused with silver in an oxidizing flame, a 
yellow opalescent glass is formed. 

T. Bergmann found that silver takes up one-fourteenth of its weight of arsenic, 
and thereby becomes yellow and brittle. A. F. Gehlen heated a mixture of equal 
parts of powdered silver and arsenic, and obtained what 
he called a compact, brittle, steel-grey, crystalline mass 
with about 16 per cent, of arsenic — ^possibly Ag 4 As. The 
two elements unite without incandescence. P. Berthier - 

described a similar alloy. J. Percy likewise obtained an J 

aUoy with 18-54 per bent, of arsenic — ^possibly Ag^As. 1 
P. Hautefeuille and A. Perrey noted that as in the case 
of phosphorus, the molten alloy of silver and arsenic spits 
in the act of solidification, owing to the rejection of arsenic 
by the cooling metal. K. Friedrich and A. Leroux studied 
the f.p. curves and found evidence of the formation of 
silver arsenide, AggAs. A portion of the curve is shown 
in Fig. 10, for alloys with up to about 40 per cent, of Fig. 10. — Freeing Pomt 
arsenic. I refers to the mixed crystals of arsenic in (K^^ried- 

silver, XIX refers to the alloy A gg As ^ the portion to ricli and A, Loroux). 
the right has not been explored. W. Spring prepared 

alloys by compressing mixtures of the powdered elements at 6500 atm. 
0. W. Scheele reported that arsenic oxide does not act on silyer, but when the 
two elements are melted together, arsenious oxide sublimes, and silver arsenate, 
Ag 3 As 04 , is formed. A. F. Gehlen found arsenious oxide does not act on silver at 
a high temp. Alloys of silver and antimony are easily prepared. P. Berthier 20 said 
that each of the two elements has heaucoup d^affinite 
y>our V autre et se comhinent en iouies proportions. 

Their whiteness increases as the proportion of anti- 
mony increases ; they are always brittle, and a very 
small proportion of antimony suffices to impart that 
quality to silver. The alloys are very fusible, and 
wholly decomposed by cupellation or fusion with 
nitre ; V argent resle pur. P. A. von Bonsdorfi says 
that about one-tenth per cent, of antimony remains 
obstinately united with the silver when the alloy 
is cupelled. H. Rose found that by repeatedly 
heating the alloy -with ammonium chloride, the 
proportion of antimony is gradually diminished. 

Portions of the constitutional diagram were 
worked out by H. Gautier, and G. T. Heycock, 
and completed by G. I. Petrenko. The diagram is illustrated in Fig. 11* The 
break at 559 ® corresponds with 27*07 per cent, of antimony and represents 
yon. HI, 2 a 
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tile formation of the antimomde, AggSb ; the eutectic at 483° corresponds 
with nearly 45 per cent, of antimony. The areas bounded by the liquidus and 
solidus curves are shaded in the diagram. I refers to solid soln. of antimony in 
silver ; and II of silver in antimony ; while III refers to the antimonide, AggSb. 
G. Charpy studied the microstructure of the alloys ; E. Maey, the sp.“ gr. ; 
N*. A. Puschin, the electrochemical behaviour ; E. Elsasser, the electrical con- 
ductivity j and W. Haken, the thermo-electric force. 

According to P. Berthier,2i silver and bismuth easily fuse together, forming a 
brittle laminar alloy. A. Wright foimd homogeneous alloys can be obtained 
with all proportions of the two constituents. According to P. Berthier, silver is 
readily separated from the bismuth by cupellation. R. Schneider remarked that 
when impure bismuth— containing sulphur, arsenic, iron, nickel, cobalt, and silveiy- 
is fused and poured upon a cold plate, the globules of metal which are thrown up 
during solidification contain at least 99*5 per cent, of bismuth and of the heavy 
metak, only silver remains in these globules, the copper remains with the mass. 

He suggests this property might be advan- 
tageously employed for a prehminary purifica- 
tion of bismuth. The f.p. curves have been 
determined by G. I. Petrenko, and C. T. Heycock 
and F. H. Neville. The curves are shown in 
Fig. 12. The curve is the simple V-type with 
a eutectic at 262° and 2*5 per cent, of silver. 
The sp. gr. of the alloys has been investigated 
by P. von MuschenbroCk, A. Matthiessen and 
M. Holzmann, and E. Maey ; the thermo-electric 
properties by A. Batelli ; and the e.m.f. by 
W. N. Lacey. The e.m.f. of the alloys is greater 
than that of bismuth; and the alloys are all 
formed with the absorption of heat. According 
to C. M. Marx, an alloy of equal parts of the 
two elements does not expand on sohdifying, 
but an expansion does occur when the proportion of bismuth is double that of 
silver. According to H. Moissan, silver does not alloy with vanadium. 

In 1835, J. L. Gay Lussac 22 stated with respect to the action of carbon on silver : 

I have sought to detect the presence of mercury in silver, by heating in a small crucible 
in a muffle, a gram of it with lamp-black in order to avoid the vaporization of the silver; 
but I have been deceived in my attempt ; after heating the mixture for 45 mins., the weight 
of the silver had sensibly increased — in one experiment the excess of weight had risen to 
more than 3 per cent. 

There are several possible explanations of the increase in weight — e.g. the 
increase may have been due to the sulphur not imcommonly present in the lamp- 
black of commerce. J. Percy has shown that there is, indeed, not the least ground 
for here suspecting that silver can take up the smallest quantity of carbon under 
the circumstances. 0. Rufi and B, Bergdahl found that molten silver dissolves a 
little carbon. M. Berthelot, and B. Reinitzer and H. Goldschmidt could detect 
very little evidence of a reaction between silver and carbon monoxide ; when 
heated in a sealed tube, carbon monoxide was found by M. Berthelot to begin to 
react at 300°, some carbon is formed, and carbon dioxide is produced. M. Berthelot 
did not find any signs of the combination of cyanogen with silver at any observed 
temp. For the solvent action of sola, of the alkali cyanides on silver, vide gold. 
In conformity with others’ observations, A. Brochet and J. Petit found silver is 
attacked by potassium cyanide soln. in the presence of air. According to A. Hebert, 
the organic acids» in general, have no action on silver, and, in accord with this, 
M. C. Lea found that acetic acid does not act on finely-divided silver, but if hydrogen 
peroxide be also present, E. Salkowsky found that the metal is attacked by the 
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acid. 0. P- Watts and N. D. Whipple also studied the action of acetic acid on 
silver. Silver was found by M. le Blanc and E. Plaschke,-^ and S. Foden to be not 
so active a catalytic agent as copper in the oxidation of, say, methyl alcohol vapour 
to formaldehyde. Silver is used with hydrogen for the reduction of nitro-com- 
pounds to the amines ; and for the dechlorinization of certain organic compounds. 

J. J. Berzelius stated that it is easy for a small proportion of silicon to unite 
with silver, when heated strongly in a crucible ; and when the malleable button of 
alloy is digested with nitric acid, the silver dissolves leaving a residue of silica. 
J. Percy and C. W^inkler did obtain a grey, brittle allo}’', the former by fusing silver 
with sodium and potassium fluosilicates, and the latter by fusing a mixture of 
sihea and silver under cr}^olite. H. Moissan found silicon readily dissolves in fused 
silver, and a part separates out in a cr}’stalline state before freezing — vide silicon. 
H. Moissan and F. Siemens measured the solubility of silicon in silver at different 
temp. The results of G. Airivaut’s thermal study 
of the silicon-silver alloys is shown in Fig. 13. 

There are no compounds here revealed, and this 
agrees with J. Percy’s observations. H. N. Warren, 
and G. J. L. de Chalmot alloyed the two elements, 
and F. Wohler thought a compound was precipi- 
tated along with silver when silicon hydride is 
passed into a soln. of silver nitrate. E. Vigouroux 
noticed that when •pulverulent silver is heated in 
the vapour of silicon tetrachloride, silver chloride is 
formed, but the silicon does not unite with the silver. 

H. Moissan found that when silver is fused at the 
high temp, of an electric furnace it dissolves boron ; 
and also boron carbide which separates in crystals as the soln. cools. J. J. Berzelius 
says that a borax bead xvith a silver salt in an oxidizing flame becomes opalescent 
or milk-colour, and in the reducing flame, grey owing to the reduction of the silver. 
According to V. Kohlschutter, when the borax bead is heated and removed from the 
flame, it is at first clear, the characteristic coloration appearing suddenly during the 
cooling. J. Donau, however, obtained borax bead coloured yellow by dissolved silver. 
It is well known, too, that certain compounds of silver impart a yeUow colour to 
glass when the two are heated in contact. R. Wynn and others have studied the 
coloration of glass by silver. According to E. Warburg’s theory, the quantity of 
silver which diffuses in glass is proportional to the product of the sq. root of the 
time, the conductivity of the glass and the absolute temp. G. Schulze found 
this applied with molten silver chloride or bromide. J. S. Stas thought a yellow 
silver silicate was formed, but, as J. C. M. Garnett showed, the coloration is more 
probably due. to the diffusion of extremely finely-divided metallic silver in the glass, 
just as the ruby-red colour of glass is due to fliely- divided gold, and red colour of 
the Chinese rouge fiambe glazes is probably due to finely-divided copper — vide 
colloidal copper, silver, and gold. The adsorption of silver ions from soln. of 
silver sulphate or nitrate by silver has been studied by H. von Euler. 

According to M. C. Lea,^^ silver dissolves but slowly in a dil. soln. of potassium 
permanganate. W. Foster, and H. B. Giles have shown that a neutral soln. of 
potassium permanganate is reduced by silver. R. Kremann and F. Noss found a 
soln. of cb^mic nitrate, Cr{!N03)s, dissolves silver in the cell Ag|Cr{N 03 ) 3 lC, and 
this the more the higher the temp. ; as the soln. approaches saturation, some 
nitrogen oxides are given off. According, to J. M. Eder, a cold soln. of potassium 
ferricyanide forms silver and potassium ferricyanide when treated with silver; 
O. McP. Smith found that a boiling soln. gives a dark green precipitate, and some 
of the silver forms the double cyanide, KAgCyo. 0. RufE and A. Heinzeimann 
found warm silver is slightly attacked by uranium hexafluoride, UF^ ; and O. Buff 
and F. W. Tschirch, that osmium octofluoride, OsUg, forms silver fluoride, osmium, 
and a lower osmium fluoride. Silver readily alloys with the metals, and the silvei 
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alloys are discussed along with those of copper and gold. The alkali hydroxides 
can be fused in silver crucibles. According to W. Dittmar and D. Prentice, 25 the 
attack is more vigorous if the fusion be made in air than if air is excluded ; and more 
vigorous with potassium hydroxide than with sodium hydroxide. W. L. Dudley 
found that molten sodium peroxide also rapidly attacks silver, and the grey product 
contains monoclinic prismatic crystals ; it appears to be a mixture of silver with 
about 25 per cent, of silver oxide, N. N. Beketofi also found that a black body, 
thought to be 'potassium argentate, KOAg, is formed when potassium tetroxide is 
fused on a silver crucible. It is probably a mixture of silver and silver oxide. 
Silver is also stated to be less attacked than platinum when fused with potassium 
nitrate or hydroxide in air. A. Chodnew foimd that potassium hydroxide is 
coloured yellow when heated 10 mins, in a silver crucible, and when extracted with 
water there remains a black mixture of silver and silver oxide. 0. P. Watts and 
N. D. Whipple studied the action of soln. of sodium hydroxide and of various 
salts on silver. 

W. A. Lampadius heated a mixture of equal parts of silver and barium 
oxide with 10 per cent, of carbon and obtained a metal which disintegrated in air to 
silver and barium oxide. According to C. E. Wait, if silver be mixed with manga- 
nese, barium, or lead dioxide, or lead monoxide, and heated in an oxidizing 
atm. in a muffle, up to about 36 per cent, of the silver is oxidized to Ag20 ; on the 
other hand, no oxidation occurs with bismuth, zinc, calcium, or cupric oxides. 

Reactions of analytical interest. — An aq. soln. of silver nitrate is (q.v.) generally 
taken to represent the behaviour of soln. of silver salts. This soln. gives a brown 
precipitate of silver oxide, Ag20, when treated with potassium hydroxide. The 
same result is obtained with sodium hydroxide. The precipitate is insoluble in 
excess of the precipitant, but is readily soluble in nitric acid and in aq. ammonia. 
If a dil. soln. of silver nitrate contains dextrine, gum arabic, cane sugar, starch, or 
the like, the brown oxide remains in suspension so that the intensity of the colora- 
tion is proportional to the amount of silver in soln. Hence, 6. S. Whitby 26 utilized 
the reaction for the colorimetric determination of the metal. The colour is so 
sensitive that in 50 c.o. of soln. one part of silver can be detected in 25,000,000 
parts of soln. T. G. Wormley detected one part of silver in 125,000 of liquid by 
the sodium hydroxide reaction, and E. Jackson, 1 in 8000. P. Jolibois, R. Bossuet, 
and M. Chevry found that with a mixed soln. of copper and silver nitrates, sodium 
hydroxide first precipitates the whole of the copper as cupric hydroxide before any 
of the silver is precipitated as silver hydroxide. 

When aq. ammonia is gradually added drop by drop to a neutral soln. of silver 
nitrate, tbe first few drops give a white precipitate^ which quickly changes to the 
brown oxide, Ag20. Most of the silver, however, remains in the sola, as silver 
am mi no-nitrate, Ag(Nir3),iN03, and the oxide is itself dissolved as silver ammino- 
hydroxide, Ag(N03)^OH, by an excess of ammonia. According to E. Jackson, the 
ammonia reaction will detect one part of silver in 800 of liquid. White silver 
carbonate is precipitated when sodium carbonate is added to a soln. of a silver 
salt, the precipitate becomes yellow if boiled with the mother liquid, owing to a 
slight decomposition of the carbonate into oxide : Ag2C03-»Ag20+C02. E. Jackson 
found the reaction to be sensitive to one part of silver in 32,000 of liquid.^ The 
‘ same precipitate is produced with ammonium carbonate^ but it is soluble in excess 
of the precipitant. Hydrochloric acid ox aq. soln. of the chlorides precipitate 
silver chloride from aq. soln. of the silver salts — excepting the thiosulphate. The 
precipitate is curdy^ from cone, soln., but from very dil. soln. it shows itself as a 
white or hlumh-white opalescence. According to 6. J. Mulder, the opalescence 
appears with one part of silver in 1,000,000 parts of liquid ; P. Harting gives 1 in 
378,000 ; C. H, Pfafi gives 1 in 189,000 ; and E. Jackson, 1 in 64,000 when hydro- 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 1‘035 is used for the test, and 1 in 32,000 when a soku of 
so^um chloride (1*20) is employed. According to J, L. Lassaigne, a soln. con* 
tainiDg one of one part of silver in 200,000 parts of liquid gives a very slight turbidity 
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liydrocliloric acid or sodiuin cHoride ; witli one in 400,000 soln. the opalescence 
is scarcely perceptible ; and with one in 800,000 tbe opalescence appears in about 
15 mins. The precipitated chloride is almost insoluble in nitric acid ; it is slightly 
soluble in hydrochloric acid or in soln. of the alkaH chlorides ; it is readily soluble 
in aq. ammonia, and the chloride is re-precipitated when the ammoniacal soln. is 
neutrahzed with acid ; it is readily soluble in a soln. of potassium cyanide ; and, 
in the absence of an acid, it is readily soluble in a soln. of sodium thiosulphate, and 
the soln. when boiled does not precipitate silver sulphide. Potassium iodide gives 
a yellow curdy precipitate of silver iodide which is but sparingly soluble in ammonia, 
but readily soluble in soln. of potassium cyanide or sodium thiosulphate. According 
to P. Harting, one part of silver can be detected by the potassium iodide reaction 
in 47,250 parts of hquid, and F. Jackson gives one in 8000. J. S. Stas detected 
one part of silver as bromide when in 5,000,000 parts of water ; and by suitably 
arranging the light, T. W. Richards detected one part of silver chloride in 30,000,000 
parts of water. W. Bottger detected 0*00012 mgrm. of silver as chloride ; and 
H. Behrens, O’OOOl mgrm. The solubilities of silver bromide, and iodide arc 
respectively 0*3x10”®, and 1*5x10“® grm. per litre; and the sensitivenesses are 
respectively 0*3x10“®, and 0*34x10“®. W. Biltz detected 0*0042 mgrm. of silver 
ultramicroscopically as chloride, and 0*00036 mgrm. as bromide. M. Gorsky" 
obtained the Tyndall effect with 0*0002 mgrm. of silver bromide using an eq. of 
potassium bromide, and 0*00014 mgrm. with an excess of that salt ; with 0*0001 
mgrm. of silver iodide using an eq. of potassium iodide ; and 0*00007 mgrm. 'with 
an excess of that salt. 

The precipitation of grey metallic silver by boiling a mixed soln. of ferrous 
sulphate and silver nitrate has already been discussed ; so also has the precipita- 
tion of silver from neutral soln. by means of zinc* Neutral, acid, or ammoniacal 
soln. of silver salts give a precipitate of black silver sulphide when treated with 
hydrogen sulphide. According to F. Jackson, the reaction is sensitive to one 
part of silver in 64,000 of soln. The precipitate is insoluble in aq. ammonia, alkali 
■ sulphides, or dil. potassium cyanide soln., but it is appreciably soluble in a cone, 
soln, of potassium cyanide, so that if a considerable amount of the last-named salt 
be present, hydrogen sulphide may give no precipitate at first, but with an excess 
of hydrogen sulpMde a precipitate of silver sulphide is gradually formed. Black 
silver sulphide is readily soluble in a hot dil. soln. of nitric acid with the separation 
of sulphur, and the formation of silver nitrate. A reddish-brown precipitate of 
silver dichromate is obtained by adding a soln. of potassium dichroxnate to one 
of silver nitrate. The precipitate is soluble in ammonia ; the same remarks apply 
to the brownish-red precipitate of silver chromate which is formed by adding a 
soln, _of potassium chromate to one of silver nitrate. According to F. Jackson, 
this reaction is sensitive to one part of silver in 8000 parts of soln. Neutral soln. of 
silver salts give a yellow precipitate of silver phosphate when treated with sodium 
phosphate *1 3AgNO3-|“2Na2B0PO4=3NaNO3-|“NaH2FO4-bAg3FQ^. F. Jackson 
says the reaction is sensitive to one part of silver in 8000 of liquid. The precipitate 
is soluble in nitric acid and aq. ammonia. The phosphate is reprecipitated if the 
ammoniacal soln. be neutralized 'with acid. Potassium amemie gives an egg- 
yellow precipitate, which P. Harting found to be perceptible 'with one part of 
silver in 6000 parts of liquid, and to reach its limits with 1 in 20,000. Oxalic 
acid precipitates a white pulverulent slver oxalate ; potassium thiocyanates 
white silver thiocyanate; potassium ferrocyanide, white silver ferrocyanide ; 
potas^um fem(^anide> reddish-brown silver ferricyanide ; and pota^um iodate 
or potassium hromate, respectively white silver iodate or bromate. Hydro- 
cyanic acid or potassium C3Wnde precipitates white silver cyanide which is curdy 
in cone, soln., 0, W, Scheele, its discoverer, said that it had the consistency of 
cheese ; it dissolves in an excess of potassium cyanide. 

us^ ol silver* — ^The word silver not only refers to pure unalloyed 
metal, but to the alloy of silver with one-half, one-third, or other proportional 
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parts of copper .27 The term silver hiilUon is applied to ingots and bars generally 
to silver in bulk, as distinguished from silver coin or plate. Silver with appreciable 
amounts of gold is called dore silver. The so-called refined silver usually contains 
from 99*7o to 99*9 per cent, of silver. Silver of a stih higher degree of purity is 
called silver. Oold and silver are much used for ornaments, jewellery, coinage, 
etc. Fine silver is too soft to be sufficiently durable for coinage, and many other 
purposes ; the pure metal is therefore alloyed mth other hardening metals — usually 
copper. British coinage is very nearly 925 fine and contains 92*5 per cent, of 
silver, and 7‘5 per cent, of another metal which is nearly always copper. This is 
tbe standard silver or sterling silver required by law for coinage and silver plate, so 
that sterling silver is 926 fine. This peculiar standard originated with the particular 
system of weights in use in the sixteenth century. From very early times, the 
fineness of silver coinage has been measured in terms of the division of the troy 


pound : 






Pound. 

Ounces. 

Pennyweights (dwts.). 

Grains. 



1 

12 

240 

6760 




1 

20 

480 





1 

24 



Consequently the so-caUed sta'ndard of sterling silver is 11 ozs. 2 dwts. or 5328 
grains of silver, and 18 dwts. or 432 grains of the other metal. The English term 
standard is equivalent to the French litre, excepting that in France the unit of 
weight is the kgrm. or 1000 grms. British coin in France thus has the litre or 
standard 925. The chemist regards standard silver as an alloy of silver and copper ; 
the bullion-dealer or assay er says that it is silver containing 18 dwts. of alloy per 
Ib, troy. There are thus two meanings to the word alloy. The term hase metal 
is also used synonymously with alloy when used in the last-named sense. S. Johnson, 
in his Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1805), said that “ alloy or allay 
is derived by some from d la hi, accorffing to law ; by others from allier, to unite ; 
perhaps from allocare, to put together.’’ 

Standard silver 925 fine was established for British silver coinage in the reign of Henry II., 
and it has so remained for 600 years, excepting a period of 20 years — from the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth — when it was more or 
less debased. In the early accounts the standard of fineness is spoken of as the “ old 
standard of England” or the “Easterling allay.” The inhabitants of Eastern Germany 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centtiries were called Easterlings, and their money was famous 
for its purity, and Henry II. imported some Easterling coiners to improve the quality of 
the debased British currency. Hence, said J. Stow,®^ The money of England was called 
of the workers thereof, and so the Easterling pence took their name of the Easterlings, 
which did first make this money in England in the reign of Henry II.” Hcnco arose the 
term sterling applied to the gold and silver. 

A second legal standard introduced in 1696 allows 11 ozs. 10 dwts. of silver per 
pound troy, or 958*3 per thousand, but the alloy is seldom used because it is so much 
softer than sterling silver. It is known as Britannia silver because that stamped 
at Birmingham and Sheffield had a stamp with the figure of a woman commonly 
known as Britanma, instead of the lion passant stamp used for sterling silver. The 
same alloy stamped elsewhere had a stamp with a hon’s head erased [ue, without 
the body). The stamp includes also the initials of the maker ; the heraldic repre- 
sentation of the assay office, and the year of assay by a letter which is changed 
every year. The payment, of duty is represented by the Sovereign’s head.29 Most 
other countries use silver 900-fine for coinage, and foreign plate is usually 800 to 
950 fine "^The American dollar has 90 per cent, of silver. According to 
L. J . Chaudet,^ the silver coin of France has 97 to 103 parts of copper in 1000 parts. 
The composition of the coins of the world is discussed in J. 0. Nelkenbrecher’s 
AUgem&bnes Taschenhitch (Berlin, 1858). J. A. Phillips found 6 to 8 per cent, of 
silver in some old Roman coins dated Claudius Sothicus; a.d. 268 ; and another 
Tacitus, A.D. 275. Silver ornaments made from standard silver can be heated in 
air to oxidize the copper near the surface of the metal, the resulting copper oxide 
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is removed by digestion with sulphuric acid leaving a superficial layer of silver. 
The efiect so produced is called frosted silver. 

Objects made of base metals or their alloys — copper, brass, German silver, etc. 
- — can be silvered or gilded to give them the appearance of having been made of 
the more precious metal. If the coating of precious metal be thin, they are said to 
be silvered or gilded / and if thick, gold-plated or silver-plated. Many small articles 
can be silvered directly by a simple imm ersion in a warm soln. of silver chloride in 
sodium sulphite, sodium thiosulphate, cream of tartar, etc. Glass can be silvered 
by precipitating the silver -while the vessel is immersed in an alkaline soln. of silver 
in the presence of a suitable reducing agent — ^milk-sugar, si formaldehyde, etc. 

V. Kohlschutter and T. Toropoff 32 obtained black silver by the action of organic 
reduciog agents on silver soln., by the action of zinc, copper, and cadmium on dil. 
soln. of silver salts ; and electrolytically from dil. soln. by the use of comparatively 
high current densities. Black silver is considered to be silver in a condition between 
the colloidal and the crystalline states, for it appears crv'stalhne microscop icallv, 
but it behaves as a colloid towards electrolytes. Black silver cannot be preserved, 
for it speedfiy changes into grey or white crystalline silver. If the current be 
stopped during its preparation by electroh^sis, it begins to pass over into grey 
crystalline silver, as eAudenced by the change in colour, and the apparent shrinkage 
of the mass. However, no real volume change occurs in the passage from coherent 
massive silver, to silver black, and then to grey crystalline silver. The formation of 
black silver is attributed to the lack of crystal centres, so that each discharged ion 
finds itself more or less isolated, and consequently deposits as such, and does not 
attach itself to a crystal centre with the formation of the grey, crystalline silver. 
The sudden change to grey silver on breaking the current is explained as an 
electro- surface tension phenomenon. The black silver with very large surface 
takes up the form of smallest surface on stopping the current, but while the current 
is flowing and it is negatively polarized the electrostatic repulsions of the charged 
particles overcome the tendency to a surface diminution. 

The silvering of glass mirrors. — Add ammonia drop by drop to a beaker containmg 
a soln. of 6 grms. of silver nitrate in 9 c.c. of distilled water until the precipitate just re- 
dissolyes ; make the soln. up to 125 c.c. with distilled water ; pour this soln. into a beakef 
containing 5 c.c. of a 4 per cent. soln. of formalin ; and at once pour the mixture into a 
dish conta ining the glass to be silvered ; and rock the dish up and down for about two 
minutes, when the silvering should be complete. If a muddy deposit is formed, insufficient 
formalin has been added ; and if the process takes place too quickly, too much formalin 
was used. It is of the greatest importance that the glass to be silvered be scrupulously 
cleaned, say, by rinsing it first with a sulphuric acid soln. of potassium bichromate, then 
Tvith water under a tap, and then with distilled water, TOry the glass by rubbiug it w4th 
a clean linen cloth, and finally rub it with a little absolute alcohol, and soft linen handker- 
chief, The silvered mirror is rinsed with tap water, and then with distilled water. When 
dry, polish the mirror with a little of finest rouge on a very soft chamois leather pad. 

According to V. Kohlschutter, the film on silvered mirrors is colloidal and 
amorphous, and it gradually passes into normal silver, L. Hamburger has studied 
the properties of thm metal films deposited imder different conditions. V. Kohl- 
schutter and co-workers have also studied the effect of various conditions on the 
form of precipitated silver. A, Silvermann and R. M. Howe studied the conditions 
for the production of silver mirrors. 

In silver plating a plate of silver is laid on the smooth clean surface of a copper 
ingot, and the two metals are bound together with wire. A sat. soln, of borax is 
painted round the edges so that when the compounded metals are heated the borax 
win melt, and prevent access of air to the surface of the copper, since a film of 
copper oxide between the silver and the copper would prevent their adhesion. The 
two metals are sweated together by hammering or rolling just below the m.p. of 
silver. The compound mass is finely rolled until it has the desired thickness.^® 
Gold plcUing is done in a similar, manner. The eteetroplating of silver was discovered 
in 1840 by J. Wright, O. W. Barrett, and A. Parkea — vide copper. J. Wright soon 
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afterwards developed a process in wMcli a soln. of silver cyanide in potassium 
cyanide was used as electrolyte ; and lie obtained a thick coherent deposit of 
silver. This process was patented by G. R. and H. W. Elkington. To make the 
cyanide electrolyte : dissolve 10*75 grms. of silver nitrate in water, and carefully 
add a soln. of potassium cyanide so long as a precipitate forms — avoid an excess 
of the cyanide soln. Wash the precipitate by decantation, and add enough 
potassium cyanide soln. to dissolve the precipitate, and dilute the soln. to 500 c.c. 
The object to be silvered is connected with the cathode, and a silver plate is used 
as anode. For electroplating gold a similar process is employed, substituting gold 
in place of silver. 
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§ 8. !Rifi Atomic Weight and Valency of Sflyet 

According to H. E*. Eoscoe and A. Harden, i in a notebook dated March, 1804, 
J. Dalton wrote 150 for the at. wt. of silver when that of oxygen is 5*5, and, later, 
hxhjBA New Systemof Ohemiced Philosophy (Manchester, 2* 352, 1810), he gave 100 
for the at. wt. if oxygen be 7 ; if oxygen be 16, Dalton’s number becomes yirtualiy 
228* In 1817, J. J* Meineoke estimated the at. wt. to be 108 ; and in 1826, 
L. Gmelin estimated the eq, wt. to have the same numerical value. J* J. Berzelius 
first adopted a value appioximately four times that employed to-day, and later 
used half his former value, by making the at. wt* of silver 215*94 or 2 Kl07*97*^ 
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with oxygen 16. Assuming as is done to-day that the at. wt. of silver approximates 
to lOS. silver is univalent in the halides ; possibly bivalent in the peroxide, Ag202, 
or AgO ; and possibly tervaient in the perhalides, Agls- The at. wt. approximating 
108, is in harmony with Avogadro's hypothesis ; with Dulong and Petit’s rule ; 
with Mtscherlich's rule ; and wnth Mendelee:2's periodic law — vide copper. 

H. von Wartenberg found the moL wt. of silver vapour, calculated from vapour 
densit}’ determinations, to be between 107 and 111. The highest value obtained 
was 145. This leaves little room for doubting that the mol. of silver vapour is 
monatomic. J. Wislicenus showed that white silver generally behaves as a univalent 
element, the alleged existence of the suboxide and of the subsalts of this element 
shows that there is a possibility that silver may act as a bivalent element. M. Traube 
assumed that silver is bivalent, and wrote silver chloride, Cl.Ag.Ag.Cl, i,e, Ag 2 Ci 2 . 
G, A, Barbieri supposed silver to be bivalent in the pernitrate, and in the pyridine 
complex with silver persulphate, AgS208-4C5H5N, as weU as in the mixed crystals 
of this salt with cupric persulphate. R. Luther and F. Pokorny, and G. A. Barbieri, 
assumed that silver ma}’ also exist as a tervaient element, for example, in the 
sesquioxide, Ag 203 , and that it is bivalent in the dioxide, Ag202. E. Bose and 
K. Jellinek also believe in the existence of a bivalent silver. 

A number of ratios involving various salts containing silver, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, sodium, or potassium have been employed to furnish fundamental values 
for the at. wt. of these elements. The at. wt. of oxygen arbitrarily selected as 16 is 
the primary standard for the modern table of at. wt., and the relation of the at, wt. 
of Sliver to that of ox}"gen is one of the most important of the secondary standards, 
since only a few at. wt. can be conveniently related directly with the at. wt. of 
oxygen, while many are related with that of silver either directly, or through 
silver with that of chlorine, bromine, or iodine. Consequently, the determination 
of the at. wt. of silver is of special importance. The at. wt. of silver is not con- 
veniently determined directly from the Ag : 0 ratio in silver oxide. A less direct 
relation between silver and oxygen is obtained by' the analysis of the chlorates, 
bromates, and iodates, for the ratio RX : 30, and when the ratio Ag : RX is known, 
there follows Ag : 30. The transformation of, say, potassium chlorate into chloride 
is susceptible to so many sources of error, that it was a long time before the reaction 
could he manipulated to furnish values of an acceptable degree of precision. Better 
results Have been obtained by tbe synthesis of silver nitrate from silver for the 
ratio : Ag ; NO 3 , since the relation of nitrogen to the primary standard, oxygen, 
has been directly determined with a high degree of precision. The subject has been 
discussed by L. Meyer and K. Seubert, F. W. Clarke, J. D. van der Plaats, B. Brauner, 
etc. P. A. Guye, and G. P. Baxter and L. W. Parsons have discussed the effect 
of errors due to the presence of occluded gases and an adherent pellicle of moisture 
on the at. wt. of silver ; G. P. Baxter discussed the effect of solid impurities on 
the at. wt. determination. 

^ DeiermimUion of the silver nitrate ratio, — ^P. Penny dissolved silver in nitric 
acid, evaporated the soln. to dryness, and weighed the product. He foxmd for the 
ratio Ag ; AgN 03=100 : 157*4417 ; J. C. G. de Marignac obtained 100 : 157*4236 ; 
J. S. Stas obtained in three series of experiments numbers ranging from 100 : 157*474 
to 100 : 157*486 ; and T. W. Richards- and G. S. Forbes, 100 : 157*479, E. Turner 
and F. Penny measured the ratio AgNOg : AgCl, and the former found 100 : 84*373, 
and the latter 100 : 84*3744. J. C. G. de Marignac found the ratio AgNOs : XCl to 
be 100 : 43*858 ; and J. S. Stas, between 100 : 43*8697 and 100 : 43*8823. 

The deterrriiTicdion of the silver halide ratio . — ^Analyses of silver chloride were 
made by 0. F. Wenzel, 0. F, Bucholz, H. Davy, etc. Between 1811 and 1826, 
J. J. Ber^liip synthesized silver chloride by dissolving silver in nitric acid, 
and precipitating silver chloride from the soln. ; he obtained 83*7 per cent, of 
silver oxide and 18*7 per cent, of hydrochloric acid ; and later 80*9034 and 
19*0966, From his data involving two syntheses of silver chloride he got Ag ; 01 
=100 : 32*757 ; E. Turner repeated Berzelius’ work and obtained 100 : 32*832 ; 
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F. Penny, 100 : 32*8363 ; and J. C. G. de Marignac, 100 : 32*839. In these experi- 
ments silver chloride was sj'nthesized ; L. Maumene (1846) reduced silver chloride 
in hydrogen and obtained the ratio 100 : 32*7364. J. B. A. Dumas synthesized 
silver chloride and found 100 : 32*8755 ; and J. S. Stas synthesized silver chloride 
directly by heating silver in chlorine ; by passing hydrogen chloride into a soln. of 
silver mtrate ; and by adding hydrochloric acid to a soln. of silver nitrate he found 
100 : 32*8445. T. W. Hichards and H.. C. "Wells found J. S. Stas’ result to be 
affected by errors due to the occlusion of oxygen and possibly also alkaUes ; and 
they found that glass vessels were attacked by the soln. and changed in weight by 
the acids used in the operations. Hence, T. W. Richards and R. C. Wells worked 
in porcelain and quartz vessels, and, eliminating the occlusion errors, found. the 
ratio ^ : Cl=100 : 32*8668. 

The earlier analyses of silver bromide by A. J. Balard, J. von Leibig, 

J. J. Berzelius, and C. Lowig were made on preparations contaminated with 
chlorine ; and W. Wallace’s specimens were contaminated with arsenic. 

J. C. G. de Marignac purified his bromine free from chlorine, precipitated silver 
bromide from a soln. of silver nitrate by potassium bromide, and obtained for the 
ratio Ag : Br=100 : 74*077 ; J. S. Stas precipitated silver bromide from a soln. 
of the sulphate and of the nitrate by hydrobromic acid. He obtained the ratio 
100 ; 74*084 ; 0. W. Huntington analyzed silver bromide and found 100 : 74*071 ; 

T, W. Richards synthesized silver bromide and found 100 : 74*065 ; G. P. Baxter 
precipitated silver bromide from the nitrate with ammonium bromide, and fused 
the product in bromine vapour ; he found for the ratio Ag : Br, 100 : 74*0786. 
B. Brauner showed that some of J. S. Stas’ processes resulted in his samples being 
contaminated "with bromoform ; this made his results a httle too high. 

J. 0. G. de Marignac precipitated silver iodide from a soln. of silver nitrate by 
means of potassium iodide and obtained for the ratio Ag : I, 100:117*5335; 

J. S. Stas precipitated the iodide *with hydriodic acid, and synthesized silver 
iodide from known weights of iodine and silver ; he obtained 100 : 117*5344. 
J. 0. G. de Marignao’s and J. S. Stas’ values of this ratio were based on a value for 
iodine which A. Ladenburg showed was about one-tenth of a unit too low ; and 
he obtained for the ratio Ag : 1=100 : 117*552. A. Scott also obtained 100 : 117*6421 
(vacuum weighings). P. Kothner and E. Aeuer avoided the error due to the occlu- 
sion of silver nitrate by silver iodide, when precipitated by adding hydriodic acid to 
a soln. of the nitrate ; they also synthesized the iodide by the action of iodine 
vapour on silver. The mean of the two sets is Ag : 1=100 : 117*6413. G. P. Baxter 
precipitated silver iodide, from a soln. of the metal in nitric acid, by means of 
ammonium iodide in the presence of an excess of ammonia ; he found values for 
the ratio Ag : I varying from 100 : 117*6314 to 100 : 117*6585. G. Gallo obtained 
for this ratio 100 : 117*5770. 

J, C. G. de Marignac measured tbe ratio Ag : HCl and found 100 : 69*062 (weigh- 
ings in air). Between 1860 and 1882, J. S. Stas also made many series of deter- 
minations of this magnitude, and his values ranged from 100 : 69*1033 to 100 : 69*1230. 
T. W. Richards and E. H. Archibald found 100:69*1138; E. H. Archibald, 
100 : 69*114 ; and T. W. Richards and A. Staehler, 100 : 69*1073. J. C. G. de Marig- 
nao found the ratio Ag : KBr to be 100 : 110*343 ; and Ag : HI, 100 : 153*6994. 
J, S. Stas found for Ag : KBr, 100 : 110*3463 ; G. Dean, 100 : 110*313 ; and 
T. W. Richards and E. MueUer, 100 : 110*3190. 

T. J. Pelouze found for the ratio Ag : HaCl, 100 : 54*141 ; J. B. A. Dumas, 
100 : 54*172; J. S. Stas, 100 :54*2078 and 100:54*20625; and T. W. Richards 
and R. 0. Wells, 100 : 54*1854. J. S. Stas also found for the ratio Ag : HaBr, 
100 : 95*4383 to 100 ; 95*4426 ; and with a correction for the presence of silica in 
the alkali bromide, 100 : 95*4376, 

The methods employed for determining the ratios Ag : NH 4 (^ and Ag : NH 4 Br 
m similar to those employed for the corresponding ratio with sodium and potassiixm 
halides. J. T. Pelouze found for Ag : HH 4 CI, 100 : 49*5365 ; J. 0. G. de Marignac, 
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100 : 49*u2o ; and A. Scott, 100 : 37'3234 : J. S. Stas' values ranged from 100 : 49-589 
to 100 : 49 '597. For the ratio NH^Cl : AgCI, T. W. Richards, P. Ko timer, and 
E. Tiede found 100 : 37*3217 0 ; and A. Scott, ICO : 37*3218. For the ratio Ag : NH 4 Br, 
J, S. Stas obtained 100 : 90*8297 ; and A. Scott, 100 : 90*7944, J, J. Berzelius 
obtained for the ratio Ag: KCl, 100 : 51*997 ; J. C. G. de Marignac, 100 : 52*011 ; 

L, Maumeme, IGO ; 51*878 ; T, W. Richards, and E. H. Archibald, 100:52*0215; 
A. Thiel, 100:51*999; E. H. Archibald, 100:52*024; and T. W, Richards and 
A. Staehler, 100 : 52'OilS. V. Rose first determined the ratio AgCl : NaCl, and 
J. J. BerzeKus found Ag : NaCl — 100 : 40*883 ; W. Ramsay and E. Aaton, 
100 : 40*867 ; and T. Richards and R. C, Wells, 100 : 40*7797. 

J, B. A. Dumas determined the ratio AgCl : AgBr to be 100 : 131*030, while 
G. P. Baxter found 100: 131*0173. Similarly J. J. Berzelius found‘for the ratio 
AgCi : Agl, ICO : 163*326 ; J. B. A. Dumas, 100 : 163*733 ; A. Ladenburg, 100 ; 
163*8257 ; P. Kothner, and E. Aeuer, 100 : 163*8070 ; and G. P. Baxter, 100 : 
163S13L 

There are many other determinations in which a chloride has been balanced against 
silver, and the silver halide produced, weighed. These results were obtained in the deter- 
mination of the at, wt. of other elements. Thus, V. Lenher converted silver selenite into 
silver chloride, and reduced the latter to the metal by heating in hydrogen ; W. C. Ebauyh 
obtained similar results with silver arsenate ; T. W. Kichards and E. H. Archibald, with 
cesium chloride ; E. H. Archibald, rubidium chloride ; G. P. Baxter and F. B. Goto, 
cobait chloride ; G. P. Baxter and M. A. Hines, manganese chloride ; and G. P. Baxter 
and J. H. Wilson, with lead chloride. In another set of determinations the ratios PCI ; Ag 
and RCi : AgCi (or the corresponding bromide) have been measured, and this permits a 
calculation of the ratio Ag : Cl, T. E. Thorpe’s determination of the at. wt. of titanium ; 
T. E. Richards, barium ; T. W. Richards and H. G. Parker, magnesium ; G. P. Baxter, 

M. A, Hines, ^d H. L. Frevert, cadmium ; E. H. Archibald, platinum ; T. W. Richards 
and H. H. Willard, lithitim ; T. E. Thorpe and A. G. Francis, strontium ; T. E. Thorpe 
and A. P. Laurie, gold ; T. W. Richards and A. S. Cushman, nickel ; T. W. Richards and 
G. P. Baxter, cobalt ; T. W. Richards and B. S. Merigold, uranium ; J. P. Cooke, antimony ; 
T. W. Richards and E. F. Rogers, zinc ; G. P. Baxter and A. Thiel, indium ; etc. 

Deiermhmtion of the chlorate^ hromate, or Mate ratio , — ^From analyses of sfiver 
chlorate, J. C. G. de Marignac obtained for the ratio AgCl : 30, 74*912 : 25*088 ; 

5. Stas, 74*920 : 25*180. J. S. Stas^ analyses of silver bromate gave for the ratio 
AgBr : 30, 79*651 : 20*349. Analyses of silver iodate made by N, A. E. Millon 
furnished the ratio Agl : 30=82*953 ; 17*047 ; and J. S. Stas found 83*0253 : 16*9747. 

6 . P. Baxter and G. S. Tilley found the ratio between iodine pentoxide and silver 
to be I 2 O 5 : Ag =100 : 64*2229. The relations between silver and various com- 
pounds of carbon — organic acids, etc. — ^and between various sulphur or oxy-sulphur 
salts of silver — sulphide, sulphate, etc. — have been determined in connection with 
the at. wt. of carbon and sulphur. Similar remarks apply to many other elements. 

The general result of the older determinations gave the value 107*93 for the 
at. wt. of silver. * The determinations of J. S. Stas furnished the same value 107*93, 
and W. Ostwald obtained from Stas’ results 107*9376 with a probable error ± 0*0037. 
The deviations from the mean were in general smaller than the probable error 
calculated from the indi'vidual determinations, and consequently lie inferred that 
“ none of the five methods employed by J. S. Stas had a constant error.” On the 
mathematical side, the calculation neglected to provide for facts which chemists 
subsequently found to invalidate the conclusion. As a result, J. S. Stas’ value is 
now regarded as being too high, and what is assumed to be the best representative 
value is rather less, viz. 107*883, when that of oxygen is 16. F. W. Clarke obtained 
107*88 + 0*00029 as the best representative value calculated from twenty-nine 
values deducted from seventy-five difierent sets of deterniinations. The minimum 
was 107*666 ± 0*029, and the maximum 108*094 1 0*0540. The modern value for 
the at. wt. is in close accord mth 107*883 obtained by T. W. Richards and 
6 . S. Forbes from tbe analysis of silver nitra-te, and the result is but slightly affected 
by the small uncertainty in the at. wt. of nitrogen. The International Table for 
Atomic Weights for 1920 gives 107-88. The atomic number of silver is 47 . 
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The electrochemical equivalent of silver, — Special attention has been paid 2 to 
the electrochemical eq. of silver because this method affords special facilities for an 
accurate determinatioUj and for testing Faraday’s law, the quantity of a given 
metal deposited in an electrolytic cell, or dissolved in a battery cell when there is 
no local action, depends on the quantity of electricity that passes, and is independent 
of the time.” The value for silver is taken as a iDasis for calculating the electro- 
chemical eq. of many of the other elements. The reported numbers for the 
amount of silver deposited per sec. per ampere range from T. W. Richards, E. Colh'ns, 
and G. W. Heimrod’s IT 172 mgrms. to H. Pellat and A. Potier’s 1T195 mgrms. 
The earlier determinations were often affected by errors due to the use of filter 
paper, and impurities — acid, alkali, colloidal matter, etc. — in the voltmeter. The 
best representa^ve value of the older determinations is 1.T1S2 mgrms. per sec. 
per amp., and this makes the charge per ion to be 96540 ±10 coulombs; and for 
the more recent measurements, the best representative value is taken to be 1T175 
mgrms. per sec. per amp. This makes the eq. charge, per ion, to be 96580 ±10 
coulombs. The method has also been applied to the determination of the amount 
of silver in a given quantity of a silver salt. Thus, W. L. Hardin dissolved silver in 
nitric acid, and the solid was evaporated, dried, and fuse^l. The salt was then 
mixed with an excess of a soln. of potassium cyanide, and electrolyzed in a platinum 
dish. The results obtained gave for the ratio Ag : .AgNO3=100 : 157*4:84:. 

L. Naudin ® reported some impublished esqperiments by P. Schiitzenberger in which lead 
freed from silver was found to contain traces of silver after conversion to chloride by chlorine 
gas f oDowed by reduction with hydrogen, and he claimed that repetitions of the experiment 
conhrmed the result. 
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§ 9, saver Suboxide, or Sflver Quadrantoxide, or Silver Tetritoxide 

Tbe well-established oxides of silver are sdver oxide or sdver monoxide, Ag 20 ; 
and sdver peroxide, Ag202. Silver suboxide or quadrantoxide, Ag^O, is not generally 
recognized, although there is a score of reports of its formation. Silver tritetratoxide, 
Ag 4 ^ 03 , and sdver hemitrioxide or sesquioxide, Ag 203 , are largely based on reports 
by M. Berthelot, and are probably non-existent. When sdver oxide is dissolved 
in aq. ammonia, and the pale brownish soln. is exposed to the air in an open vessel, 
a brilhant pelUcle forms on its surface, which, when removed, is succeeded by 
another, and another, until most of the metal has been separated. This phe- 
nomenon was observed by C, L. BerthoUet i in 1789, and he stated that its 
production is dependent on the abstraction of ammonia by the atm. M. Faraday 
analyzed the product, which is an oxide of silver, and said that there is every 
reason to believe that its composition is oq. to that of silver monoxide, but 
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ccntaining about two-thirds the quantity of oxygen found in the common oxide/* 
which makes its formula approximate AgsO. H. Vogel stated his belief that 
Faraday's oxide is a mixture of argentous and argentic oxides, and that the former 
resulted from the action of light. G. H. Bailey andG. J. Fowler repeated Faraday 's 
experiment and obtained “ suboctahedral masses of an iron-grey colour/’ It was 
alwavs accompanied by a small quantity of fulminating silver which could not 
be separated, and by a yellow crt^stalhne substance which appeared after exposing 
the first product to the air for some days. The analyses and properties agreed 
with the assumption that Faraday’s suboxide is silver oxide modified by the 
presence of a small amount of fulminating silver. 

In 1839 , F. Wohler ^ announced the formation of a silver suboxide having the 
composition, Ag40. He said thdt when silver oxalate, meliitate, or citrate is heated 
in a current of h^^drogen to 100 °, or thereabouts, mixtures of the free acid with 
vellow or brown sub-salts are formed, and half the ox^-gen is given ofi as water. He 
then extracted the free acid by washing the mixture with water imtii the runnings 
assumed a port wine-red colour ; and found the residue in the case of silver citrate 
had a composition corresponding with that of silver subcitrate. When a soln. of 
the suhcitrate is treated with potassium hydroxide, a black powder is ob^ined 
which he assumed without analysis to be a suboxide. From the repetition of 
F. Wohler's experiments by S. B. Newbxuy, and of G. H. Bailey and G. J. Fowler, 
it appears (i) that considerable quantities of carbon dioxide are evolved during 
the preparation of the alleged sub -citrate owing to the decomposition of citric acid, 
so that the reaction is far more complex than F. Wohler supposed ; (ii) that the 
alleged suhcitrate is not a chemical individual because when extracted with ether, 
it gives a tar-like mass containing much free citric acid ; (iii) that the product is a 
complex mixture of itaconic and other organic aoids, all • reduction products of 
citric acid ; (iv) that F. Wohler interrupted the reduction of the citric acid at an 
arbitrarfiy selected stage where the less soluble products, by chance, happened 
to correspond with values approximating to the subcitrate ; (v) that the port 
wine-red soln. of the alleged subcitrate is always turbid and grey by reflected 
light, and the coloration is due to fiinely divided silver and silver oxide. The 
conclusion is drawn that F. Wohler’s suboxide is a mixture of metaUio silver 
with silver oxide,” probably, added W. Muthmann, in a more or less colloidal 
state. 

F. Wohler, and F. Eautenberg also concluded that a cold ammoniacal soln. of 
silver chromate, or a warm ammoniacal soln. of silver molybdate, or tungstate is 
reduced by hydrogen to the lower state of oxidation ; but W. -Muthmann has shown 
that it is more probable that the product of the reduction is rather a mixture of 
more or less colloidal silver with the ordinary silver salt. H. Rose ® reported that 
a soln. of silver nitrate furnishes black silver suboxide when treated with an alkaline 
soln. of stannous chloride ; but W. Pillitz showed that the precipitate is a mixture 
of silver and stannic hydroxide. R. Bunsen likewise obtained the alleged black 
silver suboxide by the action of an alkaline soln. of antimony trio^dde on^ an 
ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate, but W. Pillitz showed that the precipitate is a 
variable mixture of silver, silver oxide, and antimony. A. Sanger obtained what he 
regarded as silver suboxide by the action of phosphorous acid j^n silver nitrate in 
neutral or feeble ammoniacal soln. at ordinary temp. ; BAgN034“2HgP03+H20 
+BISrH3===:Ag40+Ag4(P03)2+8NH4N0^. He added that the suboxide decomposes 
rapidly, particularly if the ammonia is in excess, or the soln. warm i the phosphite 
is then oxidized to phosphate. According to A. Sie verts, the reduction of ammoniacal 
soln. of silver salts, or of acidulated soln. of silver pho^hate by phosphorous acid 
gives a black precipitate of silver, not silver suboxide. O. van der Pfordten, and 
C. F. Rammelsberg have studied this reaction. The former treated an alkali 
tartrate with silver nitrate and a little sodium hydroxide, and thought that a sulcal t, 
probably subtartrate, is formed, which, with the further action of the aUmli, gives 
a black precipitate of silver suboxide, and he later stated that the precipitate is 
voiu m, 2 ^ 
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diver subnydioside—possibly Ag4H20 ; but C. Priedheim showed that the pre- 
cipitate is a mixture of silver, silver oxide, and organic impurities* M. Berthelot 
found that when pure silver foil is heated to 500 ® or 550 ® in dry air or in oxygen, 
or in a sealed tube, the metal loses its lustre and disintegrates to a yellowish-white 
powder assumed to be silver suboxide, Ag^O. The action was said to begin at 
about 200° ; and no such action is observed with steam, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide. 
He assumed that silver oxide, Ag20, was formed by the oxidation of silver, and that 
the loss in weight of the silver oxide was due to his sample containing moisture 
and carbon dioxide, or both, since it is quite difficult to keep silver oxide free from 
these impurities because they are both rapidly taken up from the air. Under the 
conditions of these experiments silver, silver oxide, silver suboxide, and oxygen 
could not all exist in the equilibrium. In the absence of the suboxide, the phase 
rule shows that equilibrium is possible between silver, silver oxide, and oxygen ; 
while if silver oxide is present, the possible states of equilibrium are between oxygen 
and silver oxide and suboxide, and between silver suboxide, silver and oxygen. 
A. Guntz introduced enough potassium permanganate in a glass tube of known 
contents, to give at 358 ® a press, of 49 atm., and two side arms in the tube contained 
respectively silver and silver oxide. After heating three days at 358 ®, the silver 
oxide lost in weight 3*39 per cent. — ^theory for 4Ag20=2Ag40+02 requires a loss 
of 3*44 per cent. The metallic silver gained in weight 3*88 per cent. — theory for 
8Ag+02=2Ag40 requires an increase of 3*67 per cent. The product in both 
cases was pale brov.n, G. H. Lewis could only obtain a mixture of silver and silver 
oxide, and obtained no evidence of the formation of the alleged suboxide. 

Many other reactions have been reported to furnish silver suboxide but without 
an adequate examination of the nature of the product. F. Wohler,^ for instance, 
says that normal silver phosphate or arsenate is reduced by ferrous sulphate to a 
black powder which is a mixture of silver and silver suboxide ; he also claimed to 
have made a s imil a r product by boiling normal silver arsenite with a cone. aq. 
soln. of sodium hydroxide : 2Ag3As03=Ag40+2Ag-f AS2O5. ' A. Geuther stated 
that black silver suboxide is formed when an aq. soln. of silver nitrate is treated 
with cuprous hydroxide ; and H. Rose reported a similar product to be formed 
when an ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate or sulphate is digested with ferrous, 
manganese, or cobaltous sulphate, A. Guntz prepared what he regarded as silver 
suboxide by the action of steam at 160 ® on silver subfluoride. F, Glaser reported 
the formation of silver suboxide when a stream of hydrogen is passed for 22 hm. 
at about 34 ®, and the product does not change after another 15 hrs. action between 
47 ® and 48 ®. E. Divers and T. Haga say that when a soln. of silver nitrate is 
treated with hydroxylamine, there is at first a black precipitate of silver suboxide. 
A. Leduc and M. Labrouste electrolyzed a clear soln. of silver oxide, obtained 
by the action of baryta on silver nitrate, between platinum electrodes at a press, of 
10-12 volts, and noticed that a brown cloud is produced in the neighbourhood of the 
cathode, at the edges of which light filaments of silver are formed, while there is 
an abundant evolution of hydrogen. The brown cloud, it is said, probably 
consists of silver suboxide.” E. A. Schneider believes that the so-called colloidal 
silver, prepared from silver nitrate and ferrous citrate, is really silver suboxide, 
because with hydrochloric acid it forms silver chloride without the escape of 
hydre^en. Although the alleged silver suboadde is resolved by heat into oxygen 
and silver, E. Xjenssen says that it may be stabilized by the presence of other oxides, 
so that it can e^t at a high temp., for, he added, on melting in a crucible a pre- 
mpitate of the rilver, zinc, and iron sulphides mixed with nitre and sodium i^rbonate, 
be found an oBvo-gi^n crust above the button of silver, and on this rested a lilac- 
^louii^ containing ferric oxide, zinc oxide, and silver suboxide. Accord- 

ing to C. n^ltzien, wh^n clean silver foil is dipped into a neutral soln. of hydrogen 
peroxide, it first becomes covered with buhbks of oxygen, then with a greyish^ 
white film of what he regards as hydrated ^vef suboxide, Ag40.H20ii This oxide 
then dissolves, and a small quantity of a greyish-blue substance is precipitated^ 
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wken the soin. is exposed to the air, it becomes slightly turbid, and blue owing to 
the separation of finely-divided silver. Potassium hydroxide precipitates a brownish- 
black substance ; and on evaporation a crystalline residue is formed from which 
water dissolves hydrated silver suboxide, and leaves translucent red crystals of 
silver. 

This review shows that the evidence for the existence of alleged silver suboxide, 
Ag^O, is very imsatisfactory. Where the reactions have been sceptically examined 
the conclusion is drawn that the suboxide is non-existent, and where they have been 
^mpathetically examined, it is concluded that silver suboxide is a true chemical 
individual and its properties are described. It seems as if man cannot always 
balance evidence with a purely logical and unbiassed mind. Logic and temperament 
each plays its own part in forming his opinions or beliefs. Graphic formulse have 
even been put forward. J. Wislicenus,^ and M. Traube favour the assumption 
that the silver atom in the suboxide is bivalent ; J. F. Heyes that the oxygen atom 
is quadrivalent : 


Ag-Ag 
Ag-Ag^^ 
Silver atoms bivalent. 


Ag Ag 

Oxygen atom quadrivalent. 
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1 10. jSSiver OxM© 

The formation of an oxide of silver when the metal is heated in sdr or oxygen has 
been discussadinconnection with the actionof the gasesoa the metal, H,le ChateUer 
first showed that the oxidation of silver is probably a reaction of the balanced 
type ; 2Ag2O?=^Ag-f-02, for he obtained a press, of 10 atm. by heating silver oxide 
in a closed tube at 300® ; and at a press, of 15 atm. in a sealed tube at the same temp., 
he observed the oxidaiacn of the silver. Hence he placed the decomposition press, 
of silver oxide between 10 and 15 atm, A. Guntz argued that the observed decom- 
p<^ition prej^. at is not that of siiver oxide, but of ^ver suboxide. He tried to 

show that silver oxide first decomposes : 4Ag20=2Ag404'02, and that the suboadde 
decomposes until ^piilibrium is atomed : 2Ai^0=8Ag+0^. Q. If. Lewis 
equilibrium presa for decKjmposingmlver oxide at 302® to be 20‘5at^ at 
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325°. 32 atm. ; and at 445°, 207 atm. In no case was there any sign of the formation 
of am' silver snhoxide ; and the condition of equilibrium is that represented by the 
ecu a r ion : 2 0^4 A. o 4" 0^ . 

" Silver oxide was obtained by H. Eose 2 by heating silver carbonate to 100°. 

L. Joulin said the decomposition is complete at 225°, but a little of the oxide is 
siinultaneonsly decomposed. Sdver oxide is usually prepared by precipitation from 
a soln. of the nitrate by means of potassium, sodium,, calcium, or barium hydroxide. 
Care must be taken that these precipitants are free from carbonates and chlorides. 
According to H. Eose, the washed precipitate should he dried at a temp, between 
60° and 70°, and not exceeding 80°. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
temp, at which the material can be dried without danger of decomposition. Accord- 
ing to M, C. Lea, the product retains some water after 20 hrs. dr\dng at 100°, and, 
with longer drjdng, some ox}"gen is lost even at that temp. A. Colson said the 
temp, can be carrfed to 200° without decomposing the silver oxide, while H. Rose 
says a little ox\’gen is given off at 100°. V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann recom- 
mended diy^ing the product in vacuo over calcium oxide ; W. 6. Mixter recom- 
mended drying the precipitate two days between 200° and 220°, and an hour at 
280°. E. H. Madsen said that only 0*13 per cent, of water is retained at 85°, but 
only at 280° is all the water lost ; at this temp., however, some oxygen is lost, 
W.*L, Hardin said that all his attempts to make pure silver oxide free from water 
proved unavailing. 

W. Gregorjg and F. Mohr made silver oxide by boiling freshly precipitated silver 
chloride with a soln. of potassium hydroxide of sp. gr. 1*25 to 1*30, until a washed 
sample dissolved completely in nitric acid ; if the reaction should not be completed 
in ten minutes, the lye is poured off, and the product triturated in a mortar, and 
again boiled with new or the old lye. The product is then washed with boiling 
water, then with cold water, and lastly dried on the filter paper. J. S. Stas em- 
phasized the difficulty of washing out the alkali from silver oxide prepared by this 
process. 

Pure silver oxide has not been made. If a cone. soln. of silver nitrate is treated 
with a dil. soln. of sodium hydroxide and the precipitate be washed with water free 
from carbon dioxide, and dried, a dark brown oxide with a violet tinge is obtained 
containing between 1 and 2 per cent, of silver hydroxide, and probalbly traces of silver 
carbonate. Some reduction of the oxide always occurs because' the moist pre- 
cipitate gives a white silver chloride with hydrochloric acid, while the dried product 
gives a red-coloured chloride, the colour of which is deeper the higher the drying 
temp. The oxide also dissociates when the attempt is made to drive off all the 
moisture. 

6. W. Morse ® found that in the electrolysis of the best conductivity water between 
silver electrodes at 1*40-3*80 volts, with the electrodes 1 mm, apart, a faint brown 
cloud appears about the anode, and the liquid contains particles which exhibit 
the Brownian movement. From solubility observations, the particles are considered 
to be silver oxide. With higher voltages, the silver anode can be wholly converted 
into the oxide* F, Wohler electrolyzed a soln. of potassium nitrate with a silver 
anode, silver oxide was formed, and remaining suspended in the electrolyte, coloured 
it brown. E, Miiller and F* Spitzer also reported the anodic formation of silver 
oidde by the electrolysis ot alkali cyanide or thiosulphate soln. of slyer salts ^ 
J. S. filches and J. R. Withrow, by the electrolysis of silver nitrate which contained 
sulphuric acid or potassium fluoride, or perchloric acid with ammonia. 

A, Lottermoser ^ prepared colloidal solutions o£ sUver oxide* or hydroxide by 
^A7-soln, of silver nitrate and potassium hydroxide. C. Paal and F. Voos 
treated soln. of a silver protalbinate or lysalbinate with sodium hydroxide ; L. Sen$- 
biirg treated soln. of silver salts with aq. soln. of tannin or related products ; and* 

M. Eimura, and L. Wohler heated silver to redness, and suddenly dipped it in cold 
water. .^<prding T. Kohlschiitter, the yellow coloration of the beads, obtained 
Igr fusing silver oxide or borax, is due to colloidal silver. V. Eohlsohiitter and 
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J. L. Tiischer prepared silver oxide dispersed in a gaseous medium by making the 
metal one electrode of an electric arc, and oxidizing the vapour. 

H. Vogel added a soln. of 1'156 grms. purified sodium hydroxide in 20 grros. of water 
to a soln. containing a gram of silver nitrate in 15 grms. of water. He then added ammonia 
drop by drop imtil the precipitate dissolved. A violet skin of crystalline oxide forms on 
the surface of the liquid, and the crystals continue to form for a few weeks. W. Biitz and 
F. Zimmermann found that if the hydroxide of beryllium, aluminium, indium, zirconium, 
tin(ic), antimony, or bismuth be precipitated with ammonia, and thoroughly washed free 
from the precipitant, the product has no action on a giyA’-soln. of silver nitrate : but with 
some other hydroxides, silver oxide is formed and absorbed ; thus, magnesium hj^droxide 
is coloured brownish -yellow; zinc hj^droxide pale brovn ; cadmium hydroxide brownish- 
yellow ; and lead hydroxide, violet-brown. The formation of silver oxide by the oxidation 
of silver with the dioxides of the metals, potassium nitrate, etc., is discussed in connection 
with the metal. 

H. Rose 5 said that tbe purest oxide be could prepare by precipitation was brown 
and that its colour readily darkens in sunlight. W. Gregory’s product was bluisb- 
black. Tbe cr}- stalline masses prepared by H. Vogel were in the form of 4- or 6-rayed 
stars, and the crystals appeared to belong to the cubic system, for he said that it 
forms “microscopic isotropic crystals which can be grown in small octahedra.” 
According to W. P. Davey, the X-radiogram corresponds with the tetrahedral 
cubic lattice with the smallest distance apart of the atoms 2'03 A. According to 

R. W. G. Wyckofi, the cr 3 ^stals have the same structure as those of cuprous oxide — 

a face-centred cubic lattice — and the length of the side of unit cube 476 X cms. 

Tbe specific gravity of tbe oxide is given by T. Herapath ® as 7*143 (16*6®) ; by 

P. P. 6. BouUay as 7*250 ; by C. J. B. Karsten, 8*2558 ; by L. Playfair and 
J. P. Joule, 7*147 (3*9®) ; and by H. 6. F, Schroder as 7*521. The difierence in 
the volume o'f two mols of silver oxide less four gram-atoms of silver is 20 c.c. 

According to M. Berthelot, silver oxide is quite stable at ordinary temp, whether 
it be dry or moist, P. Berthier ^ states that silver oxide is trh fusible, but this 
statement must be a mistake. The decomposition of the salt during its dry^ 
has aheady been discussed. In addition, H. Rose said that silyer oxide begins 
to decompose and lose oxygen at 250®. According to T. CarneEy and J. Walker, 
there is a rapid loss of water and a small quantity of oxygen between 100® and 180®, 
while silver oxide with a small quantity of silver is comparativelv stable between 
180® and 270® ; there is a rapid reduction of silver oxide to metallic silver between 
270® and 300® ; and the reduction is complete between 300® and 340®. K. Frenzel, 

S. Fritz, and V. Meyer showed that in a current of air, decomposition begins at 250®. 
As previously indicated, M. C, Lea found decomposition occurs between 100® and 
165®. E. H. Madsen found that there is always some reduction during the drying 
at 85®-98®, for while the moist precipitate ^fields a white chloride when treated with 
hydrochloric acid, the dried salt gives a red chloride, where the colour is deeper the 
higher the temp, of drying. According to P. BertWer, ^ver oxide is more stable 
when it is associated, or in combination^ with the oxides of other elements — lead, 

n >er, and manganese-r-when it is not reducible to the metal by heat alone. 

oulin found that at 250® the dissociation press, is very feeble, and G. IT. Lewis 
found the decomposition of the oxide at 340 ® was very slow ; at this temp, thermal 
d^mposition of the silver oxide commences very slowly, but proceeds very much 
more quickly as tame goes on. Tims, 

Tiyrtft from ooiiiiDpLeiicenient - • , 19 13 14^ 16 18 20 21 his, 

C.c, of oxygen per min. - * 0*017 0*037 0*055 0*25 2 1 0*28 

The reaction thus steadily increased in velocity, and reached a maximum speed 
after about the eighteenth hour ; the sp^ then steadily decreased as is tj^pical of 
reactions. The values obtained with silver, prepared in dMerent ways, have a 
great mSuenoe on the speed of decomposition, and N. Lewis assumed that the 
in this r^tetion is due to the catalytic action of s2ver produced 
li iiia ns tie pheimmenon is called. If silver is initially 
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mixed rrith the £il%'er oxide, the decomposition commences at once, and the speed 
increases itith the amount of silver added. 

If sc denotes the fractional portion of the oxide which has been decomposed at the time t, 
X is proportional to the quantity of silver present at the time t ; and 1 — ar is the fractioned 
portion of the unchanged silver oxide. The velocity of the reaction was found to be pro- 
portional to the amount of silver oxide and silver present in the system, so that 

^ ; or log — = kt; or ~ =e« 

dt 1 — a: 1 —a; 

where Z; is a constant which G. N. Lewis found to be h =4. The integration is made on the 
assumption that zero time is calculated when the reaction has its greatest velocity, f.e. 

when a:^l —ar. Consequently, 


Platinum and manganese dioxide act as catalytic agents, and stimulate the 
speed of decomposition of silver oxide. J. Kendall and F. J. Fuchs found that 
the addition of cupric oxide, manganese dioxide, ferric oxide, cerium dioxide, silica, 
and chromium trioxide to silver oxide, mercuric oxide, or barium peroxide 
increases in every case the rate of evolution of oxygen on heating and in most 
cases reduces the decomposition temp. The observed values of the decomposition 
press, of silver oxide are indicated above. F. 6. Keyes and H. Hara found the 
press, in atm. are well represented by logjo -~2859/T+6*2853, the value at 
25® calculated from the calorimetric data is 5 X 10*“^, where the heat of decomposi- 
tion, Q, is related with the change in the vap, press., and temp., Y, as 
represented by Clausius’ equation;dj}/dT=Qr(i?—F), where v is the vol. of oxygen 
at r® and press. and F is the total change in vol. of the solid system, i.e. the 
difference in vol. between 2 mols of silver oxide and 4 gram-atoms of silver. Q is the 
heat absorbed during the decomposition ; if TJ denotes the internal energy, and 
the work done during the change ; then, if IJ varies with temp. T as 
V^U(^^aT, where a is the decrease in the thermal capacity of the system during 
the decomposition of 2 mols of silver oxide, Clausius’ equation becomes 
dpldT={VQ-^aT-\-j){v--V)}JT{v—V), If F is not negligible but is a constant 
magnitude, integration furnishes : 







with the observed dissociation press, the increase of internal energy accompany- 
ing the decomposition of 2 mols of silver oxide, ?7 q, is very nearly 13*6 Cals., 
and at room temp, about 12*8 Cals., so that the heat of foimation of silver oxide, 
at room temp., exclusive of external work, is half this value, or 6*4 Cals. J, Thomsen 
calculated the heat of formation {2Ag, 0) to be 5*9 Gals, from the ob^rved heat of 
neutrali^tioh of silver oxide, and from the heat of the reaction between copper 
and silver nitrate ; and M. Berthelot similarly obtained (2Ag, 0), 7*0 Cals. ; while 
W. G. Mixter gives 5*4 Cals. F. 6. Keyes ‘and H. Hara give for the external heat 
pf the reaction ^=6582^(t>- — ^20*7)/Y cals, per mol of oxygen. The external and 
internal heats, P—Q*— minitmim values: 


c? 






12640 12142 


800 *^ 

13042 

11907 


: 400 *^ 
13046 
. 11712 


600® 

13313 

11761 


800® 

14071 

12204 


700® SOO® 

14973 15349 

12760 12840 


H. von Wartenberg gives for the heat of formation in the gaseous state 9*8 Cals., 
cdcmated tom a vap. press, of silver of 2*5 xlO-^ mm., and a vapour pressure 
of oxide of 6*5x10“^ at 1463^. The , heat of VE|K)rizatioii is also calculated 
to be betis^een —90*6 ^d — 109 Cals. M. de K. .Thompson calculated the free 
of formation to be 3*31 and also 3*9 Cals, (the total energy is 5*9 Cals.}- 
** for the beat of neutralization, (Ag^O, 2HCIaq,), 42*38 Cals.; 

Cab.; and for (Ag^O, gHNO^aq.h AO'SS Cals. 
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M. Berthelot gives (AggO, 2 HN 03 aq.), 10*4 Cals.; for (AggO, 2HBraq.), 51*2 Cals. ; 
and for (AggO, 2HIaq.), 64*2 Cals. 

The colour of silver oxide gradually* deepens when exposed to light, and at the 
same time H, Rose 8 found that the compound is decomposed with the evolution of 
oxygen. According to G. Wetzlar, also, the aq. soln. of silver oxide acquires a 
reddish colour when exposed to light. After exposure to light, the dry solid yields 
a red chloride when treated with hydrochloric acid. 

The potential of AggOjAg at 25° in a soln. of potassium hydroxide against a 
hydrogen electrode with the same electrolyte was found by R. Luther and 
F. Pobomy ® to be 1*172 volts, and to be independent of the cone, of the electrolyte. 
P. BechtereS found that the presence of silver oxide raises the e.m.f. of the 
ClB 203 fnsedP^ Cell less than do the oxides of iron, cobalt, nickel, or copper, because 
it acts on the platinum electrode by the deposition of silver. A. Leduc and 
M. Labrouste also studied the electrolysis of an aq. soln. of silver oxide. 
According to G. Tammann, when ignited zinc oxide is left in a soln. of silver nitrate 
or sulphate in subdued light, it remains white for a whole day, but in bright light 
it quickly becomes grey, and, after a quarter of an hour, black. Lead oxide 
blackens in the same manner, even in subdued light, but less rapidly than in 
sunlight, and ferric oxide, bismuth oxide, antimonic oxide, and yellow mercuric 
oxide change in colour more slowly. T'he blackening is due to the deposition of 
silver oxide. An ionic exchange is said to take place at the surface of the oxide, 
controlled, probably, by the electric potentials of the reacting substances. The 
velocity of the reaction is said to depend on the tendency of the silver oxide to 
crystallize in the lattice form appropriate to the medium in which the deposition 
takes place. 

Silver oxide is sparingly soluble in water. J. L. Proust, and 0. P. Bucholz 
noted that the aq. soln. has a metallic taste, and N. W. Fischer, and A. Vogel an 
alkaline reaction, for it turns red litmus blue, and turmeric brown like other strong 
bases, for, according to A. Bineau, the aq. soln. decomposes the metal halides and 
oxy-salts, setting free the base as oxide. According to A. Bineau, the solubility 
is such that 100 parts of water dissolve 33x10“^ parts of silver oxide ; M. G. Levi 
gives 6*5 X 10-3; R. Bottger, 2*14xl0“3 at 19*96; and 2*51x10-3 at 24*94; 
R. Abegg and A. J. Cox, 2*1 x 10-3 at 25° ; A. A. Noyes and B. A. Kohr, 2*51 XlO-3 
at 25°. According to G. S. Whitby, the solubility of the oxide increases with time, 
becomii^ constant only after 14 days ; at first it is 1*72 XlO”® at 20°, and in 14 
days it increases to 2*15x10—3. Silver oxide dissolves in an aq. soln. of ammonia, 
or ammonium carboTuxte ; sodium thiosulphate ; sodium or potassium q^anide ; and 
the cyapides of the alkaline earths. It is not soluble in aq. soln. of potassium, 
sodium, or barium hydroxide, E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus found silver oxide 
to be insoluble in liquid ammonia ; and M. Hamers, insoluble in pure and ia sat. 
aq. soln. of e^thyl acetate at 18°. 

Cold silver oxide was found by A, Colson^ to absorb hydrogen. According to 
F. Wohler, and K. Frenzel, S* Fritz, and V. Meyer, silver oxide is reduced by 
hydrogen at 100° ; while F. Glaser said that at 34° salver oxide is reduced to the 
suboxide, and at 63° to the metdi, but the former statement needs revision. S. Hauser 
gave about 25° for the temp, of reduction. L W- Fay and A. P. Seeker found that 
the reduction occurs at 0°, but more dowly. In a i^aled tube at 0° fitted with a 
mercuiy gauge, the mercury had moved 14*9 mm. in one day ; 13*3 mm. in 2 days ; 
^ mm. in 4 days ; and 107 mm. in 12 days. A. Colson says that in the reaction 
between hydrogen and silver oxide, some metal is volatilized. According to 
V. Kohlschiitter, die perfectly dry sutetances do not react ; in presence of a trace 
of moisture, the reaction takes plam even at the ordinary temp. The presence of 
bager quantiti^ of water reti^ds tibe diange, which always begins at the points of 
^lontaot o£ silver oxide and glass. H a little diver oxide dust is distributed over the 
of a fiask, which is then filed with hjdtogm nearly sat. with aq. vap.^ minute 
^ wato can to condense round the silver oxide partides by coolihg 
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one side of the flask. The reduction takes place in these drops much more rapidly 
than in the dry particles, and, when the drops are evaporated, a film of silver is left 
on the glass. The film consists of colloidal silver ; it does not conduct electricity 
at first, but soon passes into the ordinary form of the metal. When a suspension 
of silver oxide in pure water is reduced by hydrogen, the reaction takes place almost 
exclusively in the contact surface of glass and the soln., the solid oxide being un- 
attucked ; the reduced silver is obtained partly as a mirror and partly as a hydrosol. 
The rate of reduction of the silver oxide increases with the ratio (glass surface)/(vol. 
of soln.), whilst the ratio hydrosol/mirror diminishes. The nature of the hydrosol 
obtained depends on the kind of vessel used. Ordinar}’^ glass and quartz glass 
give yellowish-brown soln., Jena glass yields red, blue, or violet soln., whereas 
platinum gives no hydrosol, all the silver separating as a crystalline deposit on the 
platinum. The soln. contain dissolved silver hydroxide in addition to the colloidal 
silver. 

According to M, Berthelot, the sesquioxide, Ag403, is formed when ozone acta 
on moist silver oxide, or on silver. L. J. Thenard noted that there is a vigorous 
reaction between hydrogen peroxide and silver oxide resulting in the liberation of 
ox}"gen, and the separation of silver. , T. Bayleigh said that more ox}^gen is gi-ven 
ofi than corresponds with the passage of the hydrogen peroxide to water, but 
M. Berthelot, and E. Mulder maintained that dil. hydrogen peroxide in contact 
with silver oxide only gives ofi an amount of oxygen corresponding with the catalytic 
reduction of the peroxide, the silver oxide is not decomposed. They believed that in 
the reduction the silver oxide first forms an unstable dioxide, Ag202, which acts as 
intermediate compound in the catalysis. A. von Bayer and V. Villiger, However, 
observed that all the silver oxide is reduced to the metal if sufficient hydrogen 
peroxide is present ; and M. Berthelot explained this by assuming that in the second 
phase of the reaction : 2Ag20+3H202=Ag403+02+3H20, and that the oxide 
decomposes : 2Ag403=4Ag20+02. 

According to M. Berthelot, silver tritetratoxide, Ag403— sometimes called silver sesqui- 
oxide — is formed during the catalytic action of hydrogen peroxide on silver or silver oxide 
in hydrated black fiecii, which decompose when tibe attempt is made to dry them. With 
dil, acids, the corresponding salt of silver is formed with the evolution of oxygen. The 
same oxide is said to be formed during the action of ozone on silver or on freshly precipitated 
silver oxide. He gives for the heat of formation { 4 Ag, 30 ) 21 Cals. A. von Bayer and 
V. Villiger maintained that M. Berthelot’s alleged tetratritoxide does not exist, and that 
hjrdrogen dioxide with silver oxide produces metallic silver. The tetratritoxide may be a 
mixture of silver oxide and dioxide, E. R. Watson supposed it to be produced when 
ammonia acts on silver dioxide : 6Ag20a+2]SrH3«3Ag403-f Ng-fSHgO. G* Baborovsky 
and B. Kuzma assumed that silver peroxynitrate or peroxysulphate respectively obtained 
in the electrolysis of soln. of silver nitrate or sulpha^ with platinum electrodes is fimda- 
mentally silver tritetratoxide, Ag403. 

J. S. Stas found moist silver oxide is attacked by chlonno, forming a mixture 
of silver chloride, hypochlorite, and chlorate, and some hypochlorous acid ; and 
A* J . Balard showed that h3rpochlorous acid reacts with silver oxide, forming silvei 
chloride, oxygen, and a little chlorine. L. Bruner and J. Sahbill found that the 
electrical conductivity of a soln. of bromine in nitrobenzene is very much reduced 
by the addition of silver oxide owing to the formation of complexes. The action 
im studied by C. W. B, Nonnand tod A. C. Cumming. A. Haquet reported 
that when iodm 6 ji suspended in water, is treated with silver oxide, silver iodide 
and iodie acid are formed. G. L. Fowler and J. Grant, and W. E, Hodgkinson and 
F. K* S. Lowndes found chlorate is oxidized by silver oxide to the per- 

chlorate and silver without the evolution of oxygen, 

^ R* Bottger^^ found that when finely divided sulphur is triturated with silvei 
oxide, the mature i nflam es. A. Greuther reported that flower^ of sulphur is 
oxidized by silver oxide^ and water, forming a little acid sflyer sulphate ; 

J. B, Senderens, by heating the mixture in a sealed tube, obtained silver sulphide 
ihd, sulphate. A. Geuther also found that soixum and fresWy 
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precipitated silver oxide form sulphur, silver sulphide, sodium hydroxide, and a 
little silver sulphate but no dithionate. W. Vaubel, and A. Geuther also found that 
sodium thiosulphate reacts with silver oxide : Ag20+Na2S203=Ag2S-rNa2S04. 
R. Bottger found that ignition takes place when silver oxide is triturated with 
various metal sulphides— auric sulphide, black antimony trisulphide, and mercuric 
sulphide (realgar or orpiment) — or selenium. A. Vogel also boiled lead sulphide 
with silver oxide and water and so obtained lead oxide ; arsenic trisulphide when 
similarly treated suffered no change. A. Vogel found that sulphur dioxide reacts 
incompletely with warm silver oxide, forming silver and silver sulphate. It was 
found by H. B. North and A, M. Hageman that silver oxide in the cold does not 
attack thionyl chloride, but when heated in a sealed tube at 150°, a little silver 
chloride, etc., is formed. 

S. Hauser said that silver oxide is reduced by ammonia gas at room temp. 
Silver oxide is insoluble in liquid ammonia ; but it is soluble in aq. ammonia or 
an aq. soln. of ammonium carbonate — vide infra, G. Bruni and G. Levi reported 
the formation of silver diammino-oxide, Ag2(NHs)20. P. Sabatier and 
J. B. Senderens found that nitric oxide decomposes silver oxide at 170°. When 
silver oxide is heated to redness with ammonium chloride,, a mixture of silver and 
silver chloride is formed. According to H. Rose, a portion of the silver oxide is 
reduced to silver, and this is not altered by the ammonium chloride which converts 
the remainder of the oxide to silver chloride. An alkaline soln. of hydroxylamine 
is vigorously oxidized by silver oxide with the liberation of nitrous oxide, and the 
formation of a little hypjonitrous acid, H2N2O2. R. Bottger found that when 
amorphous phosphorus is triturated with silver oxide, the mixture inflames. A. Vogel 
oxidized phosphorous acid with silver oxide. G. Wetzlar found that when a soln. 
of sodium phosphate is shaken with silver oxide until the colour is not changed, 
the soln. becomes very alkaline, but retains some phosphoric acid. 

P. Bechtereff found that the presence of silver oxide stimulates the oxidation of 
carbon. According to A. Colson, 1® carbon monoxide reduces silver oxide energeti- 
cally at 10°, but at — 21° there is very little reduction although sometimes the gas 
is absorbed or replaced by an equal vol. of carbon dioxide, with the formation of 
silver carbonate. L W. Fay and A. F, Seeker found appreciable reduction occurs 
at 0°, and the reaction is more vigorous than with hydrogen. S. Hauser said that 
the reduction occurs at room temp. C. F. Schlagdenhauffen and M. Pagel found 
that carbon monoxide is completely converted to the dioxide in its passage over 
dry silver oxide at 60°. A. Colson found the velocity of the reaction varies with 
the previous history of the silver oxide. The reaction was also found to be influenced 
by its humidity. The gas dried by passing through cone, sulphuric acid begins to 
react at the temp, of a water-bath. K. Frenzel, S. Fritz, and V. Meyer found the 
heat liberated by the reaction when a current of carbon monoxide is passed over 
the oxide raised its temp, to 300°. H. Bejust observed that when carbon monoxide 
acts on dry silver oxide at the ordinary temp., a considerable amount of heat is 
developed and metallic silver is formed : Ag20+CO===2Ag-pC02-f61*2 Gals. It k 
sometimes necessary to raise the temp, of the oxide to 40°-50° before the reaction 
sets in. The gas also acts slowly on the oxide suspended in water ; metallic silver 
is deposited and a yellowish-brown ^In, is formed which also deposits silver. The 
reaction takes place much more rapidly in ammoniacad soln. ; the colourless soln. 
turns brown, then black, and depoats silver. H. Dejust suggests the po^ibility 
of utilizing this reaction for the determination of the amount of carbon monomde 
m air. According to A. Gautier, momt silver oxide ^owly absorbs carbon monoxide, 
forming riiver snbearbonate, A^CGg, aloi^ with traces of formic and oxalic acids. 
N* W, Fischer found that fmhly precipita^ and moist silver oxide readily ab^rbs 
from the and G. K. Lewis shows the possibility of errors arising 

m m^lyticsl work owii^ to the absorption of moisture and carbon dioxdde by silver 
exposed to the lur. G. Wetzliar observed that an aq. <i d3ver oxide is 
: telud % to passage of a littia carbon dioxide, but to sofa: becomes 
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clear rrlth the passage of more carbon dioxide. The propei^ possessed by moist 
silver oxide of giving up its oxygen at a low temp, is utilized in organic chemistry— 
e.g. for the transformation of organic bromides and chlorides into alcohols. Accord- 
ing to L. Vanino, formaldehyde reacts with silver oxide in the presence of sodium 

hydroxide forming sodium formate : Ag20+Na0H+CH20=2Ag-l-H20-f-HC00Na, 
while, according to H. Wieland, dry formaldehyde is reduced to carbon dioxide ; 
drr acetaldehyde does not react, but in the presence of moisture, the reaction is 
vigorous ; chloral reacts very slowly if at all ; chloral hydrate is readily oxidized. 
HT Yogel oxidized lactose ; "M. A, Gordon, hydroamnone ; etc. A. Michael and 
A. Murphy observed that carbon tetrachloride reacts at 250°, while a soln. of chlorine 
in carbon tetrachloride reacts at ordinary temp., forming carbonyl chloride, COOlg. 
The chlorine acts as a catalytic agent. 

According to N. W. Fischer, and H. Rose, silver oxide freed from all traces of 
silver salts — more especially the carbonate — ^and suspended in water, is com- 
pletely reduced by the metals copper, zinc, cadmium, lead, and tin, while iron, 
cobalt, nickel, or the other metals which precipitate silver from soln. of the silver 
salts, are without action. F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher found silver oxide is 
readily reduced by mercury and the resulting silver forms an amalgam, C. Winkler 
found' that when a mixture of silver oxide and magnesium is heated in a sealed tube, 
the reaction proceeds with explosive violence. According to N. W. Fischer, an 
ammoniacal soln. of silver oxide is rapidly reduced by zinc, copper, and arsenic ; 
more slowly by cadmium, mercury, tellurium, and lead ; to a slight extent by 
manganese and antimony ; and not at aU by bismuth, tin, iron, and nickel, etc. 

On account of its relative solubility, H. Rose found that silver is completely 
exchanged by the metals: beryllium, aluminium, chromium, gold, iron, cobalt, 
copper, zinc, bismuth, and mercury ; and the replacement is only partial with 
salts of 3rttrium, manganese, nickel, cadnaium, and lead; and but slight with 
the salts of calcium and magnesium — ^the halogen salts excepted. According to 
J. Persoz, also, boiling aq. soln. of cobalt, nickel, cerium, cadmium, magnesium, 
or copper dissolve silver oxide with the separation of the corresponding metal oxide. 
P. Sabatier has shown that with nitrate of copper, the silver is mixed with a basic 
cupric nitrate — similarly also with the sulphate, chlorate, and thiosulphate. 
D. Vital! found silver oxide completely decomposes mercurous, mercuric, ferrous, 
ferric, and cupric nitrates and auric and platinic chlorides ; almost completely 
decomposes cobalt and nickel nitrates ; partially decomposes cadmium, manganese, 
zinc, and aiuminium sulphates; and very incompletely decomposes magnesium 
and calcium sulphates. Stannous chloride, when hot, gives a violet coloration ; 
and a soln. of mercurous chloride, when boiled with sflver oxide, gives a green mixture 
of mercuric oxide and silver subchloride. When chromic hydroxide is boiled in 
alkaline soln. with an alkali hydroxide and silver oxide, D. Meneghini found the 
correspond^ alkali chromate is formed. 

According to G. Wetzlar, and J. Percy, if at ordinary temp, moist silver, oxide 
26 ^ded to an aq. soln. of sodium and potassium chlorides, so long as a white pre- 
cipitate is formed, a soln, of the alkali hydroxide is obtained. The action, however, 
is not complete ; while if the soln. be boiled the reaction reverses and silver oxide is 
fomed as in the prep^ation of silver oxide by W. Gregory ’s and F. Mohr’s processes 
Similar leactioias ocem the alkaline earth chlorides. Acoordii^ to 
S. the reaction is complete with magnesium chloride 'in the cold. The 
bromides and iodides behave similarly. A. Kusminsky has studied the action of 
silver oxide on lithium chloride, bromide, and iodide. The alkali hydrocarbonates 
are converted into carbonates ; alk^ sulphates are not changed ; and aq. soln. 
of the alkali nitrates di^lve some silver oxide. H. Rose also found calcium 
nitrate dissolves silver oxide copiously, but not a solm of barium nitrate ; and 
soln. of magnesium nitrate and sulphate are not changed, although A. Kormilitzin^ 
found the former is very slowly changed. 
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§ 11. Silver Hydroxide and Silver Ammino-Hydroxide 

H. Rose 1 attempted to make silver hydroxide, AgOH, by the action of lime water 
on a soln. of silver nitrate, but the product was virtually free from water when dried 
at 100® ; and it contained no hydroxide. It has often been assumed that the moist 
precipitate, obtained by the action of the hydroxides of the alkaline earths on soln. 
of silver salts, is silver oxide ; thus T. Carnelly and J. Walker say that the product 
is stable up to 100®, but that it rapidly loses oxygen and water between 100® and 
180®. D. Lance found that possibly silver hydroxide, or else silver oxide, is pre- 
cipitated by heating soln. of the oxide or carbonate in amines, or mixed soln. of the 
amines and ammonia. J. D. Bruce has shown that dil. eq. soln. of silver nitrate 
arid potassium hydroxide in 90 per cent, alcohol, at ordinary temp., give a granular 
brown precipitate of silver oxide ; but at a low temp., say —45®, the precipitate is 
almost white, but it soon becomes coloured, and at — 40® it is pale brown. The 
aq. soln. of silver oxide is assumed to contain silver hydroxide. According to 
V. Kohlschiitter, the electrical conductivity of these soln. at 25® is : 

iVxlO* . . . 20 2*2 2-4 3*0 3-2 4*0 4*8 6*4 

fcXlO* . . . 25*8 27*9 29-3 34*0 39*25 49*6 67*8 73*0 

yrom ihe electrical conductivity of the soln. containing a mol of the hydroxide 
iri 1783 to 14,264 litres, ISI. G, Levi calculated the ionisation constant to be 
l’l5x 10"^, indicating silver hydroxide to be 'a stronger base than ainmonium 
hydroxide. The degrees of ionization: AgOH^Ag'+OH^ are respectively 38*7 
and 72*2 per cent. W. Bdtz and P. Zimmermarm estimate the ionic solubility to 
be between 2*2x10*^ and 3*02 xl0~-4 mols per litre, S. Glixelli studied* the 
eiectroosmosis of colloidal silver hydroxide. 

Accor^ng to A. Reychlex, if a cone, aq, soln, of silver monammino-nitrate be 
dialyzed into water, white needles, whose composition, after washing with alcoheJ 
and ether, and drying at a low temp,, approximates to 

are formed* The salt supposed to be sSver monanamirio-nitrate 
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however, but a mixture of silver nitrate and diammino-nitrate. J, Kunckel, in 
his Y ollstandiges Labor at or ium chymicum (Berlin, 1767), described how fiilmen 
prcBcipitaiuyn is obtained as a precipitate by adding sal volatile iirincB to a soln. 
of a silver salt ; this product was later called fulminoting silver — Knallsilber or 
Targent fulminant. About twenty 3 "ears later, C. L. Berthollet 2 prepared it by 
treking precipitated silver oxide with cone. aq. ammonia. The action was 
accompanied by a noise like that which attends the slaking of hnie with water, 
and after 12 hrs. the film formed on the surface was dissolved by adding fresh 
aq. ammonia, the clear liquid decanted, and the fulminating silver, which collected 
at the bottom of the vessel, was dried in separate small portions, on pieces of 
filter paper. M. Faraday cautiously boiled precipitated silver oxide with an 
aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide and ammonia. The function of the potassium 
hydroxide is to remove any carbon dioxide which may have been absorbed 
by the silver oxide and would otherwise prevent the soln. of the oxide in the aq. 
ammonia. Another process which has been recommended is to add gradually 
purified potassium hydroxide to a soln. of silver chloride in cone, ammonia, until 
no effervescence occurs, when more alkali is added. The black turbid liquid is 
diluted with water, filtered, and the resulting black powder is washed on the filter 
and dried, in small portions at a time. Crystals of fulminating silver are also re- 
ported to have been obtained by J. L. Proust, B. Higgins, C. L. Berthollet, and 
J, L. Gay Lussac, as indicated below, by exposing colourless ammoniacal soln. of 
silver oxide to the air ; in addition, F. Raschig by warming this same soln. on a 
water-bath, or by heating it with alcohol. 

The term fulminating silver is also applied to silver fulminate prepared in 1798 by 
L. Brugnatelli, by pouring a soln. of one part of silver in 10 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1 *36 into 20 parts of 83-90 per cent, alcohol. It separates from the soln. in ne^es, 
and is regarded as the silver salt, Ag2C2i!7aOa, of fuhninic ^id, HgCaK'aOa, which has not 
been isolated. The mercury and silver salts are employed in filling percussion caps. 

Fulminating silver appears either as a black powder, or in black opaque crystals 
with a metaUic lustre. B. BBggins, and M. H. Klaproth and F. Wolff assumed the 
crystals are pure fulminating silver, and the black powder a mixture of fulminatu^ 
silver, metallic silver, and possibly Faraday’s suboxide. Dry fulminating silver is 
instantly decomposed by slight disturbing causes — ^percussion, friction, heat, etc. ; 
the decomposition is attended by a violent explosion which usually shatters the con- 
taining vessel. Thus, F. Raschig says that a drop of water f al l ing directly on* the 
moist product is attended by an explosion. The products of the decomposition 
are said to be silver, water, and nitrogen. The moist oxide is not so liable to explode 
as when dry. The composition of fulminating silver is unknown. It may be silver 
nitride, AggN, or silver miide, Ag 2 NH. F. Raschig’s analyses corresponded in one 
case with Ag gN* ; and in two cases with Ag 2 NH. He also observed that fulminating 
silver is slowly soluble in aq. ammonia i sulphuric acid converts it into silver and 
ammonium sulphates ; and it dissolves in aq. soln. of potassium cyanide without 
the evolution of gas: AgsN+3:EGy+3H20==3ig(^+3K0H+NHs. 

S&ny of the compounds of silver are dissolved by aqua ammonia, and, in some 
cases, powerfully detonating and dangerous substances are formed. For example, 
A. Stock tried to accelerate the dissolution of sfiver oxide in dil. aq. ammonia by 
warming, and a vigorous expiosion resulted ; 0. Matignon, also, found an ammonia^l 
soln. of silver oxide exploded after standing 24 hrs., po^bly owing to the drying 
of fulminating silver on the walls of the glass vessel. A. Sieverts has also emphasized 
tile danger of violent explosions incurred in working with ammoniacal silver soln^ 
Even clear soln., said he, may give rise to explotions. 

According to M. Faraday, precipitated silver oadde dissolves completely m 
aq. ammonia, forming a brown sdln. On the contrary, J. L. Gay Lussao said 
tiiat there is always some resadpe wHch does not dissolve and which is identical 
witt tim so-edfted fulminatmg silver ; but H. W, Fischer showed that the freshly 
©eeaplet^, while tiib dried oxide disaolveB only partially^ 
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W. E. 'WLitnev and A. C. Melcher found that the solubility of silver oxide, expressed 
in gram-atoms of silver per litre, in aq. ammonia soln., expressed in Cnh mols 
of ammonia per litre, at 25®, is ® 


Ratio 


0*214 0*469 

0*0654 0*140 

3*272 3*361 


0-720 

0-225 

3-196 


0*827 

0*248 

3*336 


0*899 

0*278 

3*237 


0-999 

0*299 

3*344 


1*522 

0*470 

3*235 


So that the solubility in aq. ammonia at 25° is almost exactly proportional to the 
cone, of the latter between the investigated limits where the ratio '—Oa is 
virtually constant. The ratio of the solubility eq. to the ammonia cone. V neilv 
as 1 : 3‘31 at 25° ; and 2 '53 at 0®. The solubility of silver oxide is thus much 
greater at 0° than it is at 25°, and the reverse is true for the solubility of the oxide 
in water. H. von Euler has also measured the soIubUily of silver oxide in methvl- 
amine and in ethylamine. ^ 

When the ammoniacal soln. of silver oxide is exposed to the air, or, according to 
J. L. Proust, when a soln. of silver chloride in aq. ammonia is exposed to the air 
or still more rea^y by the application of heat, black opaque crystals of fulminating 
silver are deposited. These crystals were found by B. Higgins, M. H. Klaproth 
and E. Wolfi to detonate violently with the slightest disturbance, even that which 
IS produced by agitating the mother liquid in which they are being produced • au 
coiUTaire, according to M. Paraday, the crystals which form at the surface of the 
^In. axe silver suboxide (q.v.), while if the soln. be boiled for a few moments the 
hqmd Incomes Whly coloured, nitrogen is given off, and a black curdy precipitate 
of fitomatmg silver is formed which leaves the liquid colourless ; when the colour- 
less hquid IS again heated, it is blackened, gives off nitrogen, and deposits a pre- 
cipitate of silver oxide, not fulmmating sHver. Other crops of oxide may be obtained 
by repeafang the operation. The liberation of nitrogen therefore does not belong 
exclusively to the formation of fulminating silver, but seems rather to depend m 
the produefeon of oxide. When the soln. of silver oxide in ammonia is kept for 
three months in a closed vessel, oxygen gas is evolved, and the soln. deposits a layer 
of metelhc silver but no fulminating silver. The sob. gives white precipitates 
potassium hydroxide, ether, or alcohol ; the precipLtes soon 
change colour, and, after diymg, detonate both by heat and by friction. M. Berthelot 
h ammomaoal sob. is treated with hydrogen peroxide, crystallme 
if “ liberated. N. W. Pischer found that when the 

mb. IS treated wia alkah phosphates, chromates, or chlorides, if too much ammonia 
the correspon^g salt of silver is precipitated. Lead and copper 

fbl™ Oppenheim found that phes- 

precipitated metabc sdver from the boiling sob. ; and H. Dejust found 

that carbon monoxide produced an analogous result? 

prepared silver dianm^O-oxiae, ig20.2NHs. Many 
mvesteations on the physical properties of ammoniacal sob. of the silver ooim 

m^levf^nn *lie silver of these compounds exists b sob. as a 

hvdnsxide. AvlNH ^ oxide, as silver diammmo< 

^0H.2NH3. For example, A. Reychler 8 showed that 
f f sulp^te sob. is almost unaffected by the addition of am- 
when subsequent additioiJ produce the normal 
S S to; mb!? ’ fausiound that the addition of silvb chloride 

SXS Sti ■ r : ^ 2 per gram-atom 

ai ffliver ada^ M. Bertiielot and M, Delbbe proved that on mixmv lil soln of 

a^oma and of nitrate, no heat effect occurs vrith the additaon°of an excess 

of ei^ermmponent beyond that required for the ratio * As • 2NH C 

tl. a foil,™ a., a, 
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as the cation Ag(NH3)2* ; and this conclusion was confirmed hj e.m.f. measurements 
of cone, cells with silver electrodes and soln. containing the same cone, of silver 
nitrate or chloride, and different cone, of ammonia. The dissociation constant, 
K, for the breaking up of the complex ion Ag(NH3)2 into the components 
[Ag*INH3]2=jS'[Ag(NH3)2*] was found to be small. X 10“-8 ; H. von Euler 

found i 3 r== 4 *lXlO“S; and A. A. Noyes and D. A. Kohr found Z=7*0xl0‘~8. 
W. Bonsdorff found that the strength of silver, cadmium, copper, nickel, and zinc 
ammino'hydroxides decreases in the order named, and that silver ammino-hydroxide 
is the strongest base of the series, being more strongly ionized than barium hydroxide, 
while zinc ammino-hydroxide is a very weak base. H. von Euler made similar 
investigations with methylamine and ethylamine soln., and found for the former 
Z= 2*45 xlO""^, indicating that the methylamine complex Ag(NH2CH3)2 is five times 
less stable than the ammonia complex Ag(NH3)20H. W. R. "Whitney and 
A. C. Melcher studied the transport of the ion Ag^(NH3)2ninto neutral soln. of sodium 
salts ; they found the f .p. of ammonia soln. is not affected by the dissolution of the 
silver oxide ; that the eq. conductivity changes so slowly with dilution as to show 
that the complex salt is completely ionized ; and the greater solubility of silver 
oxide in aq. ammonia at 0° than at 25 °, corresponds with the smaller tendency of 
the complex ion to dissociate into its components at the lower temp. 
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saver Dioxidcr ; or SSver Peroxide 

According to C. F. Schdnbein,^ and J. C. G, de Marignao, ozone acts on silver, 
produemg a black silver ^roxide. A. Volta says that the action occurs only When 
moisture is present ; no action occurs if ozone and metal be thoroughly dried. The 
reaction h^ been studied by V. Mahohot and W. Kampschultze, and H. Thiele — 
vide ozone. J. Schiel says that sffyer oxide likewise yields silver peroxide when 
exposed to the action of ozone. H. Erdmann found a soln, of owne in liquid oxygen 
bhmediately blackens the inside of a sHVer v^sel ; the cjoloration clears off rapidly 
^ ordinary temp^ It is ass^ed to be due to the formation of a sfiver peroxide. 
A. Miulfert obtain^ binish-black ifiver peroxide by the action of ozone on a sola 
o! saver nifeate or sulphate ; the pioduct with the last-named soln. is the more 
The of sfiver chlbrBe mr cyanide is slow* E, Salkow^ 
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noteJ that in the presence of a small amount of alkali hydroxide, a little hydroc^en 
dioxide gives a black precipitate which becomes grey when more hydroyen" diomde 
is added. The precipitate is considered to be a mixture of silver and silv-er oxide 
According to H. Marshall a mixture of potassium persulphate, or, accordin^f to 
L. Cramer, ammonium persulphate and silver nitrate, first forms silver persulphate 
Ag2S20g, and this immediately decomposes producing black silver peroxide- 
Ag2S20g-|'2H20=Ag202+2H2Sb4. M. 6. Levi, E. Migliorini, and G. Ercolini 
represented the reaction: 2Ag+K2S208+H20->Ag20+K2S04+H2S04’ followed 
by Ag20+H2S04~H20+Ag2S04. From the anodic decomposition curves of 
soln. of silver nitrate and sulphate, M. Bose concluded that the oxide is Ag..O 
G. I. Higson regarded it as a mixture of peroxide and sulphate. N. Tarulj 
concluded that the product is the silver salt of Caro’s acid: Ag9S05; 

P. C. Austin concluded that it is a mixture of silver peroxide and persulphate 
The following method of preparation is given by P. C. Austin : 


Ten grams of sQver nitrate dissolved in 100 c.c. of distilled water were added to a soln. 
of 30 grms. of potassium persulphate in a litre of water, at the ordinary temp in a lar^e 
separating funnel, the mixture being thoroughly shaken. The formation of' the black 
precipitate, although not immediate, quickly followed. Owing to the difficulty of filtering 
such a soln., since the persulphate attacks filter paper, it was kept for about ‘an hour bv 
which time the bulk of the precipitate had settled and could be drawn off. It was'im 
mediately shaken with distilled water, washed three or four times by decantation and 
finally filtered and washed again. It was then spread out on a watch-glass and dried in a 
vacuum de.siccator over sulphuric acid. The drying was found to require several days An 
analysis of the product showed that it contained 21 per cent, of silver persulnhate • 77 nAr 
cent, of silver peroxide ; and 2*5 per cent, of water. ^ m per 


H. Marshall and J. K. H. Inglis represent the reaction in terms of the ionic 
hypothesis : 2Ag'+S208^2Ag‘*+2S04. When the cone, of the silver salt and silver 
peroxide is smaU m comparison with that of the persulphate, the speed of the per- 
oxidation may be represented by an equation characteristic of a unimolecdar 
reaction, and therefore dCldi—kG, where 0 denotes the cone, of the persulphate. 
In the absence of oxidizable substances, hydrolysis may occur with the formation 
of perox}^h};|^oxid^ oxide, or a basic salt. Ammonia may be oxidized to a nitrate ; 
4Ag2024;^^'+6H*— 8Ag*-fN03'+5H20. The reaction with ammonium per- 
sulphate in eight times as fast at 50° as at 25° ; and it is almost proportional to the 
cone of the silver salt. Neutral salts retard the reaction, acids accelerate ifr- 
possibly m vutue of the consecutive reaction 2Ag202+4:H-=4Ag--f 02+2H«0 
G. A Barbieri found that silver oxide in alkaline soln. is partiaUy peroxl^zed by 

cold-in accord with the reversible 

action. AffoO-l-STvTVTTiO. -4— ^ A i t?' i “vt— i tt 



j* r jui/iauc ur peroxysuipnate witn 

water. Accor^ to E. Luther and F. Pokorny, when silver is ozidized m alkaline 
soIn.,^say "-NaOH, with a smaH current-density, silver oxide, ig.Q, is at first 
fo^ed quantitatively and reversibly ; on further oxidation, it is Ranged quanti- 
tatively and reversibly to a Mgher oxide, AggOg. The change Ag-s.ig„0 takes 
place at 1-72 wits (taking the hydrogen electrode as zero), the chanw Ag^l-AgaO, 
« no hij,her peroxide could be obtained in alkaline soln. 

electrolysis of alkaline soln. of potassium 
W and fem-cyamdes wia a ^ver anotle ; Q. W. Morse in the electrolysis of water 
press, exw^ing 1-40 volts ; Md F. Wohler, by the electrolysis of sulphuric 

® ^ver peroxynitrate. 

reduce lead dinvM peroxide in conc. nitric acid does not 

rwuee lead dioxide, manganese dioxide or potasaum permanganate : nor does it 

^ ty<i^e^roxide, and brace A. Piccini would regard it as a higher oxide 
^ ® to pero^e. This view is confirmed by the observation that 

pem^anate in alkaline sok., it undergoes partial 
to AggOg by the rev^bfe reaction ust indicated. The oxide 
* A •eaker base than Ag*0. and its soln. in cono. nitrio add is supposS to 
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contain argentic nitrate A^(N03)2, whicli is stable only in the presence of a large 
excess of nitric acid with wHch it forms a complex salt. Argentoiis nitrate, 
dissolved in cone, nitric acid, acts as if it were a reducins agent towaTds 
lead dioxide and bismuth tetroxide presumably because the argentous nitrate is 
oxidized to .argentic nitrate. The oxidizability of silver salts in nitric acid soln. 
is supposed to explain the accelerating influence they exert upon certain oxidation 
processes. 

The formula AggOg is usually taken to represent silver peroxide, but G-. A. Barbieri 
used the formula AgO ; and J. F. Heyes assumed that graphically the formula is 
Ag.O.O.Ag, or if oxygen be tetravalent, Aga : 0 : 0. According to E. R. l^atson, 
silver peroxide is a greyish-black powder, of sp. gr. 7*44, and it can be heated to 
100° without decomposition, but it decomposes at higher temp, into its elements ; 
P. 0. Austin’s product exploded at 110°. F. Streintz measured the electrical con- 
ductivity of silver dioxide. 0. F, Schonbein and E. R. Watson found that the 
peroxide dissolved in cone, nitric acid to a dark brown liquid which was stable or 
decomposed very slowly in the cold, but gave of oxygen when heated and the soln. 
was decolorized ; when the nitric acid soln. was diluted vrith water the silver peroxide 
was re-precipitated ; the peroxide is scarcely af ected by cold dil. nitric acid : 

The brown soln. of silver peroxide in cone, nitric acid is assumed by G. A. Barbieri to 
contain silver dinUrcUe, Ag(N03)2, with silver bivalent. The salt is readily hydrolyzed, 
and stable only in the presence of an excess of nitrate ions ; he also showed that a 1 per 
cent. soln. of silver nitrate in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4 is oxidized at —10® by lead dioxide 
and more rapidly by bismuth tetroxide, Bia04, to form silver dinitrate. E. R. Watson 
writes the formula -^4(N03)a. 

E. R. Watson found the peroxide dissolves in hot. dH. sulphuric acid, giving of 
oxygen, and forming silver sulphate ; M. Traube likewise found it to dissolve in 
sulphuric acid with the formation of silver sulphate. E. 0. FranMin and C. A. Kraus 
found silver peroxide is insoluble in liquid ammonia. B. R. Watson assumed the 
reaction with aq. ammonia is represented by the equation : 6Ag202+2NHs=3Ag403 
+N2+3H2O. E. Mulder found silver peroxide catalyticaily decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide. L. Cramer, and E. Salkowsl^, studied the action of silver peroxide on 
gum arabic, gelatine, etc. R. Kempf found silver peroxide to be an energetic 
opdizi n g agent for organic substances ; and it completely oxidizes ammonia to 
nitrogen very quickly. 

M. Berthelot * assumed that Hlver sesquioxide, AgjOs, is formed as an intermediate 
product in the catalyljic action of silver on hydrogen peroxide; and A. Roduc and 
M, Labrouste assumed that it is formed as a black dust on the silver anode, without the 
evolution of gas, during the electrolysis of a clear, freshly prepared soln. of silver oxide, 
B. Luther and F. Pokomy believe that F. Wohler’s peroxide, and E. Mulder’s perosyuitrate 
are essentially silver sesquioxide, with more or less absorbed silver salts. These 
products were obtained with acid electrolytes ; 2Ag->Ag30a ; if the electrolyte be alkaline, 
silver peroxide is formed ; AggOa-^AgaOs at 1’67 volts. In acid soln., the sesqmoxide is 
decomposed directly into silver by electrolytes reduction ; and conversely silver can be 
oxidized directly to the sesquioxide. 
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§ 13. Silver Fluoride 


A. Guntz prepared wtat lie regarded as silver subfluoiide, AgjF, by electrolyzing 
a sat. soln. of silver fluoride mtli silver electrodes and a strong current. If the liquid 
is allowed to become bot, silver is not deposited, but bronze plates are deposited 
at the cathode. These crystals, though mised with some silver fluoride, contain 
lep fluorine than normal silver fluoride. In dil. soln. with 6 volts and 2 amps., or 
with 24 volts and 5 amps, whereby the soln. is heated, or in cone. soln. with 6 volts 
and 6 amps., L. Vanino and P. Sachs i obtained silver deposits alone, but, says 
A. Guntz, a dil. soln. at all temp, furnishes silver alone, a cone. soln. over k)° is 
needed for the formation of silver subfluoride, and, adds K. Eisenreich, when 
8N-soln. of silver fluoride are used the anode no longer dissolves, but becomes 
coated with silver subfluoride, AgaE. K. Eisenreich also observed the formation of 
silver subfluoride when the light from a mercury quartz lamp acts on soln. of silver 
fluoride. A. Guntz also found that if finely-divided silver be heated with a warm 
soln. of silver fluoride in a sealed tube, the liquid becomes yeUow above 50°, and if the 
temp, does not exceed 90°, all the silver is converted into a crystalline powder 
resemblmg brass filings. H. Moissan also made the same salt by leaving silver foil 
in contact with an aq. soln. of silver fluoride. L. Wohler and G. Eodewald prepare 
silver subfluoride in the following maimer : ^ 


Asoto. of S grms. of shyer nitrate in 250 o.c. of water with sUght excess of ammonia 
w treated with 2 or 3 o.o. of formalin with constant stirring. The metal is precipitated when 
the hqnm B allowed to stand at the room temp. ; it is washed cold, by dec^tation, and 
pressed between fflter paper— about 3 grms. of sflver are so obtained. Again, 17 grms. of 
silver nitrate m 1^00 c.o. of water is treated in the cold with sodium carbonate ; in this way, 

°^des is prevented. The precipitated carbonate fe 
WMhe^ hydroduone acid, and the soln. cone, on a water-bath and 

filtered. The resihtmg hquid ooatams the eq. of about 4 grms. of silver, and it is rntw 
wth the ^ver previously prepared, and evaporated on a water-bath with constant 

stonn| untd tee bronze-green crystals of silver fluoride and tee yellowish-brown crust of 
^VOT fiuonde te form. The hquid is filtered by suction through a filter tube, closed 
■mte a stopper ated mth a c^cium chloride tube, and washed 4 or 5 times with 1 to 2 o.c. 

aleohd, then mth absolute ether. The thin surface layer of solid is reject^ 
a°^ed tSe^ sulphuric acid for a couple of hours, and teen 

The octahedral crystals are a golden-yellow colour, and unlilra the other ^ver 
htodes, the crystals are not sensitive to direct light ; a press, of 20,000 atm. is 
1 „ The crystals are decomposed by water with the development of 

^t: ^E-fAq.^3ACaIs.; and Ag2E-4-Aq.=AgEa,.-fAg-f 273 Cals.; 2Agaa.-fFg„ 

^ Gnntz stated, and therefore Aggq. 

* Cal. Tlie crystak do not alter in dry air, but in moist 
^ ^ ^ uewmpose. A little water continues decomposing the salt imtil the soln. 
ctmta^ 64-6 per cent of silver fluoride. With sodium boride, it is decomposed 
mto sflver ^ rfver cMoride and fluoride. L. Tanino and P. Sachs have expressed 
theppmon that tire afl^ silver subfluoride is a mixture of normal sflver fluoride 
With mver or silver oxide in varying proportions, claiming that (i) under the micros 
^pb the former appears as a tranqjarent mass, in whieft the latter is spattered in 
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black spots ; (ii) after treatment with water, the ratio of soluble to insoluble silver 
is as 1 : 4 to 1 : 5, whereas shver fluoride requires a ratio 1:1; and fliil the total 
silver in the aUeged subfluoride varies in quantity. According to L. Wohler and 
G. Eodewald, silvp fluoride is very easily decomposed by water, and the influence 
of atm. moisture is the source of the difficulties which are found in accepting the 
evidence of the individuahty of this product. If a httle sHver fluoride be pl^d on 
a filter paper supported on a clay triangle, over a glass dish with a few drops of water 
and all be covered by a bell-jar, decomposition is evident after the elapse of 5 minutes’ 
and all is completely decomposed in 25 minutes : Ag2F=Ag-t-AgF. The transition 
point in an atm. of nitrogen or carbon monoxide for Ag2F^AgF+Ag is 90®, above 
this temp, the reaction passes as symbolized from left to right ; and below 90®, fror^ 
right to left. This reaction represents the case of a sohd dissociating into two’othe 
solids ; the decolorization which attends the transformation is completed in a fe\ 
minutes at 110°-115® ; the transition temp, in contact with a sat. soln. of silve 
fluoride also occurs at 90°. Unlike silver fluoride, silver subfluoride is insoluble h 
absolute alcohol and in absolute ether. It is virtually insoluble in acetone an( 
xylene, while pyridine decomposes it into silver and silver fluoride. 

The preparation of silver fluoride.— H. Moissans showed in 1891 that metallic 
silver is but slowly attacked in the cold by fluorine gas ; at 100® the attack is faster 
and at a red heat, the two elements react with incandescence. J. L. Uay Lussac anc 
L. J. Thenard repor^d in 1811 that silver is not attacked by hydrofluoric acid, anc 
that silver fluoride is obtained when a soln. of silver oxide or carbonate in hydro 
fluoric acid is evaporated to dryness. J. J. Berzelius, and G. Gore prepared silvei 
fluoride in this manner, but H. Moissan pointed out that the product always contaim 
some reduced silver and silver oxide. He therefore recommended dissolving freshly 
precipitated silver carbonate in silicon-free hydrofluoric acid, and evaporating the 
licjuid over a free flame until crystallization begins, and continuing the evaporation 
to dryness on a sand-bath with constant stirring. The black pulverulent mass is 
dissolved in water, filtered, and evaporated in darkness in a platinum dish, in vacuo, 
over cone, sulphuric acid. Dark brown crystals of the anhydrous salt form as a crust 
on the surface, whfle octahedral crystals of the hydrated salt form on the bottom of 
the dish. Good yields are obtained if the hydrofluoric acid is pure, and glass vessels 
are not employed since glass is attacked. 

Accord^ to E. Fremy, the neutral or slightly alkaline soln. gives on evaporation 
in vacuo either small yellow cubes or colourless tetragonal pyramids of hydrated 
silver fluoride, AgF.H20. J. C. G. de Marignac gives the axial ratio a : c==l : 1T366 
for AgF .H2O. The particular form of the crystals depends on the temp. Accord- 
ing to A. and A. A. Guntz, on evaporating in a vacuum at 10° a neutral soln, 
contaming 120 grms. of silver fluoride in 100 grms. of water and suitably seeding 
the liquid, colourless^ transparent crystals of tetrahydrated silver fluoride, 
AgF .4H2O, m.p. 18*5°, were obtained, having at 13® a heat of soln,— 4'93 cals. Below 
18*5° this is the only hydrate stable in neutral soln. A soln. contaming 170 grms. of 
sHver fluoride allowed to ciystallize between 18° and 38° gives deliquescent prisms of 
dihytoted silver fluoride, AgF.2H20, in.p. 42°, decomposing to the anhydrous 
fluoride. Its heat of soln. is — 1*5 cSb. at 10°. The presence of hydrofluoric acid 
lowers the transition temp, of AgF, 4H2O to AgF, 2H20, 5*5 per cent, of acid lowering 
it to 0°. On evaporating a neutral, sat. soln. of silver fluoride at 26°-36°, hard, 
h%hlj refractive, slightly yellow, deKquesoent crystals are obtained of a mono- 
hydrate, AgF.H^O. The heat of soln, of this hydrate is +0*85 cal. at 10°. By repeat- 
ing this crystallization at the ordinary temp, there is formed round each nucleus of 
tile monohydrate, voluminous, colourless rosettes of a hydrate, 2AgF,5H20. Both the 
latter forms are unstable in tiie presence of crystals of i^F.2H20, gi ving this hydrate 
and anhydrous silver fluoride ; if the cone. aq. soln. be aUowed to stand some 
fcne colourless prismatic eiysi^ of dihydrated silver fluoride, AgF.2H!20, appear. 

hydrates are very deliquescent and all of them lose all their combined water 
Acoordii^ to E, Fremy, if the hydrated salt be dried in vacuo, the whole 
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of the water and some bydrofinoric acid is evolved, and tbe remaining yellow 
amorphous mass is contaminated with some ox}"fluoride. A. and A. A. Guntz 
prepared the salt by evaporating a soln. of silver with 5 per cent, of hvdrofluoric 
acid in vacuo. L, Pfaimdier showed that by heating the hydrated salt to 327® 
it loses about 0*5 per cent, of fluorine as hydrogen fluoride ; and if heated in a 
covered crucible to its m.p. some hydrofluoric acid also escapes with the water, and 
no more is lost if the fluoride be heated up to 960°. ^ 

The properties of silver fluoride.— Silver fluoride forms a yellow or yellowish- 
brown mass. The various reports as to the colour of silver fluoride are not very 
cons^tent ; the pure salt is probably colourless and the observed colours are due to 
admixtures of very small quantities of, possibly, colloidal silver, or silver oxide. The 
brown colour, say L. Vanino and P. Sachs, ^ is due to the presence of silver oxide. 
The amorphoim powder, which is yellow at 0°, becomes orange at 25®. Ruby-red 
cubes are obtained, according to A. and A. A. Guntz, by evaporating a soln. of silver 
fluoride in 5 per cent, hydrofluoric acid in vacuo. According to G. Gore, its sp. gr. 
is 5-852 (15‘5°) ; and, according to H. Moissan, it melts at 435®, forming a black liquid 
which, according to 0. Unverdorben, solidifies to a black horn-like mass when rapidly 
cooled, and a crystalline mass with slow cooling. The horn-like variety cannot be 
powdered by pidyerization, but, says L. Pfaundler, it can be cut with the scissors. 
The molten fluoride attacks silver crucibles, and slightly attacks platinum. The 
heat of formation from its elements is, according to M. Guntz, Agsoiid+Pfffl^ 
=AgFsoiid"l”25 6 Cals.; Ag20~l~2H]&gas= 2AgP -bH20iiq.--[-32‘8 Cals. Further. AgF 
+2H20=AgF.2H20+4’9 Cals. ; AgCl4-HF=12'9 Cais. ; and for ^Ag 2 S 04 -|-HF 
=9-2 Cafe. The heat of hydration : AgF+2H20=4-9 Cafe. ; and the heat of soln. 
of dihydrated silver fluoride in a large quantity of water at 10° is 1-5 Cals., while for 
the a^ydrouB salt at 16°, the heat of soln. is +4-3 Cals. The molten salt conducts 
electricity like a metal without the development of a gas. According to L. Vanino 
and P. Sachs, the metallic conductivity is due to the presence of metalho silver 
formed during the melting of the salt. Silver fluoride is readily soluble in water — 
100 grms. of soln. at 15-5° has 64-8 grms. of salt, and the sp. gr. is 2-61. The great 
increase in the solubiliiy of silver fluoride which L. Wohler and G. Rodewald 
observed at about 50°, is probably due to the transition from the hydrate AgF ^TT.n 
to the aiAydrous salt. The aq. soln. has a neutral reaction. The comparatively 
high solubility of silver fluoride is in marked contrast with the low solubilities of the 
other three silver halides. Silver oxide dissolves in a soln. of silver fluoride probably 
form^ complex ions, viz. [AgaOH]-, together with tie F'-ions. L. Pfaundler abo 
noted the apparent formation of ^ver oxyfluoride, AgF.AgOH, by the evaporation 
of imutr^ aq. soln., or by melting the salt in imperfectly dried vessels. These 
oxyfluondes are probably mixtures of silver fluoride with some oxidized salt. Under- 
cooled soln. are readily formed, and on electrolysis, silver is deposited on the cathode, 
and oxyg en is evolved at the anode. S. Tanatar obtained what he regarded as 
mver peioxyflaonde, 4 Ag 504 . 3 AgF, by the electrolysis of an aq. soln. of the fluoride : 
it decomposes when heated with the evolution of oxygen, and, when digested witi 
2A^ 0^ AgF washed with hot water, furnishes another peroxyfluoride 

^e electrical conduoiavities of aq. soln. of alver fluoride have been determined 

^01 l-21W-soln. the conductivity at 18° h 
and a, ^e ionization, 63 per cent. ; for 0-211W-soln., X=0-0812, and 
, 80per «»nt. ; and for 0‘01212V-soln., X=0’0955, a=94 per cent. The nmnberf 

The calculated valu< 

w . T soln.-U-00616W- to 0'000616W- —the conductivitj 

B greater , tlm is taken fe mean that the solute is hydrolyzed. A. Heydweiller giv« 

forOlOOlW-soln., 1-S280 ; Q-mON-, 1-0& ; 
0-8044W-, 1-10018 ; 1-684W-, 1-19604 ; 'and 3-136W-, 1-38^ 
riiSAs r^raction of soln. at 18° for aodiqm light for Q-lW-soln. 

I»s=138465; dispersion for and H„=l-035j W-sola., /t=l-346^, d%»6rsi(» 
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0*94:2 ; and for 3^-soln., /a= 1'36703, dispersion, 0*844:. Silver fluoride, says 
6. Gore, does not dissolve in alcohol. According to E. Paterno and M. Cingolani, 
aq. soln. of silver fluoride are bactericides, and under the trade name tachyol they 
recommend it for disinfecting drinking water and, according to L. Pigorini, very 
dil. soln. exercise a toxic action on fish. 

G. Gore reported that dry silver fluoride is not altered in dry air on exposure to 
light. Under the influence of the light from a mercury quartz lamp. soln. of silver 
fluoride are decomposed with the formation of silver subfluoride and silver peroxide. 
When fused, silver fluoride is attacked by moist air with the formation of silver ; the 
vapour of water also reduces it at a dull red heat, 4 AgF+ 2 H 20 = 4 Ag-f- 4 HF 4 - 02 . 
This reaction is taken to explain how silver fluoride prepared under ordinary con- 
ditions is contaminated with metallic silver. If hydrated silver fluoride, AgF.H 20 , 
be dried in a vacuo or in a stream of dry air at ordinary press, until the salt becomes 
yellow, the residue contains silver oxyfluoride, AgF.AgOH. Silver hydrofluoride 
is formed when a soln. of silver fluoride in hydrofluoric acid is cooled. The crystals 
have the composition of silver trihydrofluoride, AgF.SHF, or HsAgF^, and they 
readily dissociate in air. G. Gore, and E. Fremy also noted the formation of acid 
fluorides, the latter by crystallization of a soln. of silver fluoride, in an excess of 
hydrofluoric acid ; the former by the action of the gas on the dry fused salt at 13®, 
Hydrogen in the cold acts neither on the dry salt nor on aq. soln. in darkness or in 
light ; but at a red heat, the fluoride is completely reduced. Many investigators 
— E. Fremy, H. Davy, G. Aime, and 0. J. and T. Knox — have attempted to prepare 
fluorine gas by the action of chlorine on silver fluoride. G. Gore found that between 
15® and 110 ®, chlorine superficially attacks the fluoride very slowly, form in g, in 
’platinum or gold vessels, double salts of the chloride of these metals with silver 
fluoride — e.g. PtCl 4 .AgF ; with a graphite vessel, carbon fluoride is formed ; vessels 
of glass, cryolite, or fluorite are attacked by molten silver fluoride. In soln., oxygen 
is evolved : 16 AgF+ 8 Cl 2 *f 8 H 20 = 14 AgCl+ 2 AgC 103 + 16 HF+ 02 . Bromine acts 
like chlorine, and the action of iodine has been studied by L. Pfaundler, H. Kammerer, 
and G. Gore — iodine pentachloride is formed. Dry hydrogen chloride also decom- 
poses silver fluoride at a red heat ; bromic or iodic acid gives a precipitate of silver 
bromate or iodate, but chloric acid has no action. Nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, was 
found by 0. Ruff and K. Stauber to form nitro^l fluoride, NOF, at 200®“250®. 
G. Gore and H. Moissan have shown that the vapour of sulphur chloride gives sulphur 
fluoride and silver chloride and sulphide ; phosphorus pentachloride gives silver 
chloride and phosphorus pentafluoride ; and phosphorus trichloride, phosphorus 
trifluoride ; phosphorus oxychloride gives phosphorus oxyfluoride ; the carbon 
chlorides at a red heat give silver chloride and carbon fluoride ; silicon chloride 
gives silicon fluoride ; boron trichloride gives boron trifluoride ; sulphur at a red 
heat gives rilver sulphide and sulphur fluoride ; sulphur dioxide has no action. 
Fused silver fluoride at a red heat does not attack carbon, but it reacte explosively 
at ordinary temp, when triturated with boron — ^the mixture becomes incandescent. 
L. Pfaundler says silver fluoride has no action on boi^n. Silicon also reacts violently 
with silver fluoride, forming silicon fluoride, and silver ; if the reaction takes place 
in a soln. of silver fluoride, the precipitated silver is crystalline. Silica and boric 
oxide reduce silver fluoride at a red heat. When heated in a current of coal gas 
sHyer fluoride gives rilver, hydrofluorio acid, and carbon tetrafiuoride ; with carbon 
disulphide, silver sulphide and carbon tetrafluoiide are formed ; cyanogen reduces 
solid silver fluoride at a dark red heat, and a soln, of that salt is reduced by the same ■ 
gas cold. Hydrogen cyanide behaves similarly. When triturated with calcium 
hydride, the msiasi becomes incandescjent, forming silver and calcium fluoride. 
F. Valenriner and A. Schwm® found iodoform to be converted into fluoroform and 
sSvm: iodide, or, according to M, Medens, into a double compound, AgF. Agl. G. Gore 
rilver fluoride by heating a known weight with an excess of Ime : 4AgF 
According to G. Gore, dry silv^ fluoride absorbs 
844 vois. of ammonh^ hence tte pioduct very neariy corresponds with silver 
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amminofluoride, AgF.IsrHs. E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus found silver fluoride 
to be slightly soluble in liquid ammonia. G. Bruni and G. Levi prepared the silver 
amnaino-fluoride, AgF.2NH3.2H2O or 2AgF.4NH3.5H2O. Molten silver fluoride is 
decomposed by ammonia gas. B. Griitzner obtained white needle-like crystals of 
hydrat^ diammonimn ai^entoflnoride, 2NH4F.AgF.H2O, or (NH4)2i^F3.H20, 
by cooling a soln. of freshly precipitated and moist silver oxide in a cold cone, 
aq. soln. of ammonium fluoride. E. Bohm, in his Zur Kenntnis der Fluoride 
(Giessen, 19Ci6), also described the preparation of colourless needles of the complex 
salt loNH4F,AgF.4H20. 
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f 14. Silver Chloride 

Small quantities of silver chloride occur in nature as horn silver, chlorargyrUe, 
^argyrite, or herargyrite — ^from /cepag, horn — in various parts of the world notably 
in OMli and Peru ; it has been reported in Nicaragua, Honduras, Norway, Alsace, 
Cornwall, Brittany, Freiberg, etc.i An earthy variety at Andreasburg (Harz) is 
called Buttermilcherz. It usually occurs in veins of clay slate, accompanying other 
silver ores ; and also associated with iron and copper ores, calcite, barite, ete. 

There can be little doubt that silver chloride was known in the time of Pliny 
for, in Ms Histories naiuralis (33, 25), he refers to. operations in wMoh tMs compound 
must have been formed. Geber also, in his Surrirnci perfedionis magisterii, describes 
its color miraUlk. W. Fabricius, in Mb De rebus metallicis (Tiguri, 1565), refers 
to the colour, translucency, and fusibility of the mineral horn silver, but there is 
^thi^ about the change of this compound in light. 0, Croll, in Ms Sdsilica chymica 
(Frankfort, 16K)9), described the preparation of silver cMoride. A. Libavius stated 
that ae jolting chloride weighed less than the silver used in its formation, but 
both R. Boyle and J. Kunckel contradicted this assertion. The latter, in his VoU- 
dandtg^ kboratmum chymicum (Berlin, 1716), said that ‘‘ in }) cornea, 12 lotih of > 
retain from common salt, 4 loth of terra and salt,’^ otherwise expressed : 12 parts 
of silver form 16 parts of common salt, a result wMch is very close to the best 
of to-dajv A. Libavius describes, in his Ahhemia (Frankofurii. 
15 q 5}, how he precipitated silver chloride by adding a sqM. , of salt to one of a silver^ 
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salt ; aad Basil Valentine ” said the same thing : “ common salt precipitates ” 
J. B. Porta, m his Magia naturalis (Naples, 1549). mentions the fusibility of this 
compound. Medimval chemists called the precipitated silver chloride lac’arqe)vti ■ 
the fused product was called luTia cornea or horn silver. J. R. Glauber in his Furnis 
novaphilosophicis (Amstelodami, 1648), refers to its solubility in ammonia R Boyle 
specially commented on the blackening of white silver chloride by exposure'to the 
air ; and in his Experiments and observations on colours (London, 1663), he said : 


^vmg dissolved good silver m (^uafoHis, and precipitated it with spirit of salt, upon 
fir^ decanting the liquor, the remammg matter was purely white ; butfafter it had lain 
awMe uncovered, the part of it t^t lay contiguous to the air, not only lost its whitenesT 
but appeared of a ve^ dark, and almost blackish colour ; but if the part ihat was contiguous 

the subjacent part of the same mass would appear verv 
white ; tm that also havmg contmued a while exposed to the air would likewise degenerate. 


R. Boyle attnbuted the darkening to the presence of air ; it required almost 
another century to find that hght alone produces the effects observed by R. Boyle. 
J. H. Sch^e 2 is regarded as the discoverer of the sensitiveness of silver salts to 
light, for, in agoaper entitled ; Scotophorus pro phosphors inventus seu experinientum 
curwsum de effectu radiorum solarium, he specially states that when a soln. of silver 
in hitric acid is treated with chalk, the precipitate is darkened on the side exposed 
to hght, and he proved that this effect is produced by light, but not by heat. 
C. w. Scheele, also in his essay Aeris atque ignis examen cheniicum (Upsala, 1777) 
further commented upon the darkemng of silver chloride in light ; and by exposing 
paper impregnated with silver chloride to different parts of the spectrum, he further 
proved that this compound is blackened far more quickly by the violet rays than by 
the other coloured rays, and he attributed the phenomenon to the greater readinei 
with which the violet rays parted with their phlogiston. 

Dry hydrogen chloride produces varying colours from violet-red to violet-black 
when It IS passed over silver fluoride, and, according to A. Guntz,3 some silver 
^bchlonde» Ag 201 , is formed, but tbe transformation is incomplete ; on tbe other 
hand, silver subfiuoride is completely transformed into the subchloride by the 
action of silicon or carbon tetrachloride, or phosphorus trichloride. The violet 
goduct blackens in a few days without losing any appreciable amount of chlorine. 
H. Vogel also prepared it by the action of silver nitrate on cuprous chloride. The 
heat of the reaction is 2Ag4-Cl=Ag2Ci+29*7 Cals., while the reaction Ag+Cl 
— AgGl-f“29*2 Cals. A similar difference is observed in the case of the two fluorides. 
It also follows that the hypothetical reaction : 2AgCl=Ag2Cl+Cl, absorbs 28-7 Cals. 
Silver subchloride is decomposed by heat into silver chloride and silver ; dil. nitric 
acid has no action, but the cone, acid, especiaUy if warm, gives silver chloride, 
AgQ, and a mixture of different colours. A soTn. of potassium cyanide 
rapidly dissolves the subchloride, forming silver and silver cyanide : 
+KCy=Ag+AgCy +KC1. B. von Bibra reported the formation of a black powder 
oi silver tHtetfitachloTidey Ag^CU^, by the action of hydrochloric acid upon silver 
subcitmte obtained by heating silver citrate to IOC* in a stream of hydrogen until 
ite weight was constant — 7 to 8 hrs. According to S, B. Newbury, the supposed 
silver subcitrate is a mixture of metaUie silver and unchanged silver citrate, and 
B. von Bibra’s product is thought to be a mixture of silver chloride and silver. 

Ei6 pioparation of silv^ cWoride*^*— Silver is slowly converted into the chloride 
when exposed to the action of chlorine or chlorine water. If chlorine gas be 

K ssed into a bottle loosely packed with silver foil, when the air is displaced, and tiie 
ttle is closed, the silver is quickly converted into chloride without shrinkage or 
changing its form. J* S. Stas ^ prepared this salt by passing purified chlorine over 
the purified metal heated in a tube of hard gi^. E. Cowper, and V. von Cordier 
^owed that if the reagents be quite dry, there is no reaction. The reaction is faster 
darkness. Chlorine gas precipitates silver chloride from soln. of 
salts with the formation of some silver hypochlorite which decomposes im- 
mediately into silver chlorate and chloride. 0. Weittioi ^ found witii silver nitrate. 
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five-s:xtlis of tie silver was precipitated as cUoride, and one-sixth formed a soluble 
chlorate. Tree chlorine, said J. J. Berzelius, displaces bromine or iodine from warm 
silver bromide or iodide respectively. L. Bruner and E. Bekier found iodine 
chloride, ICI, transforms metallic silver or silver iodide into the chloride. Dry 
hydrogen chloride converts silver into hydrogen and silver chloride, and conversely, 
Silver chloride with hydrogen form silver and hydrogen chloride. J. B. J. D. Bous- 
singault showed that the reaction is reversible — ^Fig. 8, Cap. XVIII. According 
to A. Potilitzin, the reaction between silver and hy(£ogen chloride begins at 150°, 
and, according to A. Jouniaux, at 400®. If the gas be dried R. E. Hughes found very 
little action. J. L. Proust found that silver chloride is superficially attacked by 
hydrochloric acid and a small proportion dissolves, while M. C. Lea says the metal is 
not attacked by an acid of specific gravity 1*20. N. W. Fischer showed that if air acts 
simultaneously with the acid (sp. gr. 1*20) much silver is dissolved in, say, eight days, 
and the addition of water precipitates silver chloride from the soln. C. W. Scheele, 
and F. T. Sonneschmid also showed that the attack is much hastened if oxidizing 
agents — arsenious acid, manganese dioxide, or copper sulphate or chloride — ^be 
present. Silver oxide forms silver chloride when treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and G. Wetzlar found that soln. of the alkali chlorides convert silver oxide into silver 
chloride and alkali hydroxide. Hydrochloric acid also converts soluble silver salts 
and many insoluble silver salts into silver chloride, but not so with silver iodide 
or bromide. The usual method of preparation is to add hydrochloric acid or a 
soln. of sodium chloride to a soln. of sfl-ver nitrate, and well wash the precipitate 
away from violet light. If a few drops of a chloride be added to an ammoniacal 
soln. of silver nitrate, 6. Carlo found that silver chloride free from ammonia is 
precipitated. B. Finzi also found that the precipitation of silver chloride by adding 
mercuric chloride to a soln. of a silver salt is not quantitative ; a part of the silver 
remains in soln., as a complex silver-mercury salt. 

The velocity of formation of silver chloride, when soln. of silver nitrate and sodium, 
potassium or ammonium chloride are allowed to mix by diffusion, has been investi- 
gated by K, Jablczynsky, B. L. Vanzetti, 0. Scarpa, L. RoUa, and T. Paul ; while 
T. W. Richards and R, C. Wells have shown how difficult it is to precipitate silver 
chloride without the occlusion of other substances which cannot be removed by 
washing. W. L. Hardin recommends for the preparation of highly purified silver 
chloride what is virtually the following process : 

Purified silver is dissolved in hot dil. nitric acid, and the soln. evaporated to dryness, 
fused, and heated until nitrogen oxides commence to he evolved. The cold mass is dissolved 
in the smallest possible quantity of water, and allowed to stand 24 hrs. The soln. is then 
filtered through a double filter paper, and diluted with 30 times its volume of water, in 
excess of hydrochloric acid is added, and the precipitate after it has settled is washed by 
decantation first with dil. hydrochloric acid, and then with water. The precipitate is 
collected on a Buchner funnel, dried, finely powdered, and digested three days with aqua 
n^gia. The product is then thoroughly washed by decantation and dried. 

According to H. Rose, silver is converted into chloride by the action of sodium 
chloride at a red heat, and this the more rapidly, the finer the state of subdivision 
of the metal. According to C. F, Plattner, the reaction is not hastened by the 
addition of ferric or cnpric oxide j but, according to H. Rose, manganese dioxide’ 
does accelerate the xeaction. The action of sodium chloride on a mixture of 
i^ver and gold is the basis of the so-called cementation process for the separation' 
of th^ metals. Spin, of sodium chloride, exposed to air, slowly attack silver, 
forming silver chlonde and sodium hydroxide, and J. L. Proust found that after 
some years* exposure to sea water, some silver coins were transformed into chloride*' 
A* J. Balard found gaseous chlorine monoxide, or aq. soln, of hypochlorous acid^ oT' 
the hypochlorites, ticansform silver into chloride ; phosphorus pentachloiide, 
m ^Idschmidt, reacts PGlg-f 2 Ag= 2 AgCl+PCl 3 . When silver sulphide is heat^: 
. m chlonne or ro^d mth sg^um chloride, silver chloride is formed. With a; 
^In, ci cnpoic ohloiide^ mixed with sodium chloride, silver and cunrous chloxii^ 
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are formed whicii remain in soln. ; lead chloride forms lead sulphide and silver 
chloride. C. W. B. Xormand and A. C. Gumming found silver thiocvanate to he 
incompletely converted into chloride by hydrogen chloride— am inonia. and sul- 
phuric, and hydrocyanic acids were simultaneously formed. J, KabiiikoS found 
the alkali halides convert molten silver nitrate almost completelv into silver 
halide. Carbon tetrachloride reacts' with silver at 250°, and a soln. of chiorine in 
carbon tetrachloride at ordinary temp, forms silver and carbonyl chlorides. 

Colloidal silver chloride.— According to R. Euer,® if a 0-602V-HGl be treated 
with 0*1 A-AgNOg, no precipitate is formed, but a bluish opalescence appears ; 
after standing half an hour, the soln. is turbid ; and in 24 brs. a precipitate has 
settled on the bottom of the vessel. A. Lottermoser and E. von Meyer obtained 
colloidal silver chloride by the action of a soluble chloride on colloidal silver. 
C. Paal and F. Voss made it by first precipitating colloidal silver oxide by mixing 
soln. of sodium hydroxide and silver nitrate, then treating the productVith an 
alkali chloride soln. 

Properties o! silver chloride.— Precipitated silver chloride, dried at 100°, is a 
white, flocculent, or curdy, non-cr}-stalline, anhydrous solid. F. Kuhhnann 7 pre- 
pared an imitation of horn silver by filling a flask quite full with a soln. of silver 
nitrate, and closing the flask with a porous stopper, and placing the whole under 
hydrochloric acid. Masses of horn silver are slowly formed about the stopper. 
H. Debray obtained crystals of silver chloride by repeatedly heating and boiling 
silver chloride with a cone. soln. of silver nitrate or mercuric nitrate. Accord- 
ing to P. Growth, the crystals are hexaldsoctahedra, A. P. H. Trivelli and 
S. E. Sheppard say dyaMsdodecahedra, belonging to the cubic system. The slow 
evaporation of the ammoniacal soln. in darkness furnishes white octahedral cr>"stals. 
A. Ditte obtained the crystals by slowly cooling the soln. of the salt in hydrochloric 
acid. K. Haushofer, 0. Lehmann, A. Streng, and H. Behrens studied the crystals 
of silver chloride. W. Reinders studied the precipitation of silver chloride in the 
presence of protective colloids. He showed that silver chloride crystallizing in 
the presence of various colloids — colloidal silver, gelatine, albumen, casein, ^etc. 

■ —has the capacity of taking up and homogeneously distributing these colloids 
in the crystals ; with gelatine the effect was noticeable with cone, as low as a 
mgrm. of gelatine in 10 htres of water. P. Debye and P. Scherrer, A. W. Hull, 
and R. B. Wilsey have studied the X-rafliogram of silver chloride. The lattice 
presents the simple cubic arrangement with a cube edge 2*78 A., and the distance 
of the nearest atomic centres 2 ‘78 A. 

The specific gravity determined by C. J. B. Karsten is 5‘^1 before fusion; 
5*5671 after blackening in sunlight ; and after fusion, 5*4582. G. F. Rodwell gave 
5*505 (0°). The sp. gr. of the salt which has been fused ranges from J. L. Proust^s 
6'45^^ to H. G. F. Schroder’s 5*594. F. Mohr says the sp. gr. is the same after 
precipitation, after standing in the mother liquid for some time, and after heating 
to 100°. According to 6. F. Rodwell, its sp. gr. steadily increases from its fusion 
point down to —60°, G. F. Rodwell gave the sp. gr. of the molten salt as 4*919 
at 451° ; and G. Quincke, 5*4. The mean of I. Domekyo’s values for native silver 
chloride, horn silver, is 5*37. P. Walden, and F. A. Henglein studied the mol. 
voL of the silver halides. 

The values reported for the melting point range from G. F. Rodweli’s^^ 450° to 
W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos* 460°. The best representative value is 455°. 
Before melt^, the salt is yeEow, after melting it forms a transparent viscid orange- 
yellow liquid, and when cooled, forms a colourless tmnsluGent hom-like 
H. Stolzenberg and M. E. Huth have studied the fonnation of anisotropic liquids or 
liquid mystals during the freerdng of molten silver chloride, d Sandonnini found 
that the f .p. curves of mbetures of lithium And tilver chlorides give mixed crystals of 
two kinds with a gap between 16 and 50 gram-moL per cent, of silver chloride ; with 
mdim and silver chiorhi^ C- Sandonnini and P. 0. Aureggi foupd that tibere fe a 
^tinuous variatmn in tib Ip, from silver chloihJe to sodium cdiknide, that 
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an imbroken series of mixed crystals of the two salts is formed without a minimum 
in the freezing curves. E. Janecke has followed the whole course of the ‘‘ unmixincy ” 
of the mixed crystals when the molten mixtures are cooled. The crystals under the 
microscope appear to be homogeneous, and those crystals with up to 11 per cent, of 
silver chloride, as in the mineral huantajayite, dissolve in water, leaving a curdy 
residue. S. F. Schemtschuschny found silver and potassium chlorides form a typical 
V‘Curve with the eutectic at 306°, and 60 gram-mols. per cent, of silver chloride • a 
similar curv^e is obtained with silver and rubidium chlorides, and C. Sandonnini and 
P. C. Aureggi give the eutectic at 251° with 60 gram-mols. per cent, of silver chloride. 
H. Stolzenberg and M. E. Huth have obtained liquid crystals of silver chloride during 
the cooling of fused silver chloride. According to I. Kablukoff, and 6. Scarpa, there 
is a eutectic with mixtures of silver nitrate and chloride at 160° with 75 to 90 gram- 
mols. per cent, of silver nitrate. Silver chloride which has been fused forms a waxy 
or horn-like translucent mass, and when in thin flexible and transparent plates, which 
appear colourless although en masse, the colour is yellowish-grey. According to 
A. and C. E. Aikin, the fused chloride has been turned in a lathe, and ornaments 
have been made from it. 


T. W. Richards and G. Jones’ value for the compressibility of silver chloride 
between 100 and 500 megabars is 0*00000222 megabar per sq. cm. ; or 0*00000218 
kilogrm. per sq. cm. ; or 0*00000225 atm. per sq. cm. ; and the mol. compressi- 
bility is 0*000057 megabar per cm. N. KurnakoS and S. F. Schemtschuschny’s 
value for the Fliessdruch, that is, the press, required to make precipitated silver 
chloride flow through a small opening is 65*2 kilogrms. per sq. mm. ; for precipitated 
and compressed silver chloride, 34*7 ; and for precipitated silver chloride, 17*2. 
G. Quincke’s value for the surface tension of molten silver chloride is a^la^Bg 
dynes per cm., where a is the diSerence in cms. between the height of the plane 
corresponding with the upper surface of the liquid and the plane of greatest diameter, 
g the acceleration of gravity, 980*6 ; and Z), the sp. gr. of the liquid ; but D=5*3’ 
and a=0*286, accordingly a=210 dynes per cm. A. Gradenwitz found a=212*7 • 
and for the specific cohesion 8*18 sq. mm. A. Colson has investigated the 
diffusion of solid silver chloride into solid sodium chloride. 

H. Fizeau’sn value for the coefficient of linear expansion is 0*000032938 ; and for 
the mol, cubical expansion, 0*00255. The heat of fusion of silver chloride is 4*4 Cals, 
according to 0. H. Weber. The specific heat of silver chloride which has been 
fused is 0*0911 between 15° and 98° (H. V. Regnault), and 0*0978 between 160° and 
380° (0. Ehrhardt). J. N. Bronsted gives 0*08775 between 0° and 19° ; and the 
corresponding molecular heat, 12*58 Cals. The mol. ht. rises with the temp. * thus 
A. Magnus gives 13*01 ±0*06 from 15° to 100° ; 13*60±0*01 from 16° to 250°'* and 
13*72±0*02 from 16° to 300°. A. Eucken likewise found 'the mol. ht. falls to 
11*81 at -—65*5°, and to 10*34 at —157°. W. Nernst gives for the mol. ht. 2*98 at 
-249*5° ; 4*79 at —240*2° ; 7*25 at —227*4° ; and 9*79 at —187*7°. W. Nernst 
and F. Schwers give 2*78 at -250*5°, and 9*82 at -181*6°. Silver chloride 
commences to volatilize at about 260°, and at a red-heat the loss by volatilization 
^ appreciable,^ At a rather higher temp, it volatilizes as a dense white vapour. 
F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher say that silver chloride se requires a very 
high temp, for its volatilization, and it volatilizes very slowly in a closed vessel on 

vapoTir.” The vapour pressure of silver chloride 
less than, 5 mm., and at 1150° it is nearly 15 mm. It is less volatile 
aanleadoHonde. Vapour density determinations by A. Scott, and by H. EHts and 
^ J vapour density is 5-698 ; the theoretical valne for 

^1 IB 4-965, and accordingly some molecules of AgaCL stffl exist undissociated at 
this temp. 


Accor^ng to M. Berthelot,i2 the heat of formation is Ag+Cl-AgCl (amorphous 
or (^stalhne), 29-2 Cals. ; or 114 Idlojoides per mol ; Ag20+2HClaq =41-8 Gals. ; 
t jh^ra s value for the heat of formation from its elanents is 29-38 Cab. 
de K. Ihompson found the free enei^ of formation -with gaseous r.hlf.Tin« to be 
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25j600 cals., the total energy, 28,900 cals. The heat of formation calculated by 
J. N. Bronsted and F. Halla from the e.m.f. of the element HgCl;AgCl is 29-939 Cals. 
U. Fischer gives 30*1 Cals, between 15° and 159°, and H. Braune and F. Koref, 
30*410 Cals For the formation of silver chloride from fused silver nitrate and 
potassium chloride, J. Kablukofi gives 14*51 Cals. M. Berthelot tried if the heats 
of dissolution of the different forms of silver chloride in potassium cyanide show 
any differences outside the range of the errors of experiment, but with negative 
results, 

A. de Gramont says that kerargrurite is electrically non-conducting. 
W. Kohlrausch is found the electrical conductivity of silver chloride at 20° to be 
less than 0*0000035 and to increase with a rise of temp. C. Tubandt and E. Lorenz 
also found it to gradually rise up to the m.p., when an abrupt increase occurs ; there 
is no sign of a change corresponding with the formation of liquid crystals. The 
data are : 

250 * 350 ® 450 ® 455 ® 457 ® 550 ® 600 

Conductivity • 0*00030 0*0065 0-112 melts 3*764 4*05 4*1 

C. Tubandt said that the current in solid cr}^stals of silver chloride is carried 
entirely by the positive silver ion ; the velocity of the ion close to the m.p. was 
0*03xl0“3 cms. per sec, C. Sandonnini gives the electrical conductivitj^ of fused 
shyer chloride at its m.p. 455° as 3*654 reciprocal ohms, and he investigated the 
electrical conductivities of fused mixtures of silver and thalious chlorides. 
J. C. Ghosh also measured the conductivity and calculated the ionization, a, of 
fused silver chloride at different temp. He found at 523° a=0*26, and at 723°, 
a=92*92 per cent. L. Gratz showed that under a press, of 4000 atm. the electrical 
resistance decreases between 0*002 and 0*001 per cent, of its initial value, and a rise 
of temp, between 220° and 230° produces a similar result. The degree of ionization of 
silver chloride at 461° is 1*25x10“^, E. Becquerel found that when a substance is 
used for the two poles of a voltameter containing an electrolyte, there is a difference 
of potential when one plate is in darkness and the other plate is iilumiaated. 
H. Luggiu studied the effect with silver halides. S. Arrhenius has studied the 
effect of light on the electrical conductivity of silver chloride. 0. Tubandt studied 
the conductivity of the crystalline solid. G. Triimpler measured the e.m.f. of 
silver chloride against the normal calomel electrode. S. Meyer gave — 0*28xl0'"® 
units of mass at 17° for the magnetic susceptibility of silver chloride ; no dis- 
continuity was observed, by T. Ishiwara, when silver chloride is melted. 

G. C. Schmidt obtained a marked photodectric effect with silver chloride, 
bromide, and iodide. According to G. Dima, the order of magnitude is 200 : 430 : 750. 
0. Schell noticed that while silver iodide is a poor conductor of electricity in dark- 
ness, it becomes a much better conductor when illuminated ; that rays of wave- 
length 0‘4226/i, 0*3222/4, and 0*2712/4 are most active in changing the conductivity ; 
and that the absorption eoeff. for photoelectricaUy active rays is 13,000 ; W. 
Wilson found 15,000. W. Wilson studied the photoelectric effect with silver iodide, 
and found this salt is ten times as active as an aluminium plate when illuminated 
by an arc light. The effect with violet light is 8 to 10 per cent, more than with 
ultra-violet tight. W. Wilson explained tMs by the assumption that violet light 
causes Hie molecules to emit electrons of h%h^r speed, and these are less easily 
liberated by an applied e.mi., and so the conductivity suffers less change. The 
photoelectric effect of silver chloride, says G. Dima, is smaller than with silver 
bromide or silver iodide; in arbitral units, under the influence of ultra-violet 
tight, the respective ratio is 1:2*15 :3’75. H. Jackson found purified silver 
omoride in a high vacuum was apparently unaffected " by daylight, but it glowed 
with a green phosphorescence in the cathode rays. The silver chloride was darkened 
by the exposure, and the darkening was greatest where the glow was brightest. 

P, Dutoit and G. von W^se found tie potential of silver chloride against 
^If-e3v^ nikate is 0*226 volt at 26^ and M. Eatayama found the e,m.t of the cell 
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Ag’A.'C'CI to be 1*130-1-0*0006(20— 6) volts at a temp, d between 15® and 195®^- 
and for the cell Ag!AgCl;PbCl2!Pb,0*480-i-0*0001(60— 6) volt between 23® and 121®! 
A, de Cloizeaux i^loimd the index of refraction of native silver chloride for Na-light 
to be /x=2*07L L. Wernicke gives for A==431, jLt=2*135 ; A=486, fi=2*10^1 ; 
and A=656j /;t=2*0473. J. A. Wilkinson observed that the salt has a green fluor- 
escence. H. Hertenstein noted that the spark spectrum is very like that of the 
metal with some lines missing. T. W. Eichards and E. C. Wells have measured the 
opacity of suspensions of silver chloride in water ; and C. Wissinger, the absorption 
spectrum. S. Procopiu found that a liquid with suspended particles of silver 
chloride depolarized polarized light. 

The solubility of silver chloride in waier is very small. C. H. Pfafi found the 
insolubility of silver chloride to be so great that water containing one part of hydro- 
chloric acid in 113,000,000 parts of water is rendered turbid by the addition of silver 
nitrate, but the action is almost insensible with 1 in 227,000,000. G. J. Mulder, 
however, claimed that silver can be so detected in water containing at ordinary temp, 
one part of silver in 1,000,000 parts of water, but not in water with half that pro- 
portion of silver in soln. Y%de analytical reactions of silver. According to 
C. Hoitsema, one part of silver chloride produces an appreciable turbidity in 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 parts of water. W. Bottger found the specific conductivity 
of aq. soln. at 100® to be 56*7 Xl0~® reciprocal ohms, and for infinite dilution, 373 
reciprocal ohms; from this, he calculates the solubility to be 15*2xl0~5 mols, or 
0*0218 grm. per litre at 100°. From E. Ahegg and A. J. Cox’s value 0*015 volt for the 
ceil AgjAgCl against ^^A'-KCl, H. M. Goodwin calculated l*25xl0”5 at 25°, and 
A. Thiel, l*41xl0~5. Collecting together the different data for the solubihty of 
powdered amorphous silver chloride expressed in grams per litre : 

2 “ 10 * 18 * 25 * 34 * 42 * 100 * 

AgC51 . 000076 0*00096 0-00168 0*00191 0*00303 0*00303 0*0218 

The solubility depends to some extent on the gram-shse ; J. S. Stas found that 
freshly precipitated curdy silver chloride is more soluble than the powdered form. 
The larger grains are less soluble than the small ones, and therefore increase in size 
at the cost of the small ones. The heat of soln. Q, or negatively, the heat of precipita- 
tion, calculated from the solubilities Sx and 8^, at temp, Tx and calculated from 
log log is — 16 Cals., and J. Thomsen’s value, found 

calorimetrically, is —15*8 Cals. 

In estimating silver by J. L, Gay Lussac’s method, in which a soln. of silver 
nitrate is titrated with a soln. of an alkali chloride, a point is reached at which a 
slight precipitate is produced by the addition of a drop either of the alkali chloride 
or of the sflver nitrate soln,, indicating the presence of either free silver nitrate or 
alkah chloride in a state of equilibrium, either of which is precipitated by the other. 
This is sometimes called Muldet^s neutTol point after G, J, Mulder’s study of the 
reaction in his De essayeer-melliode van het zilver scheihandig onderzocM (Utrecht, 
1857), where the phenomenon was attributed to the presence of alkaH nitrate ; hut 
J. S. S^s showed that alkali nitrate is not the cause which determines the soln. 
of the silver chloride ; rather is it due to the solubilily of silver chloride in the soln, 
and to the reduction of the solubility' by the addition of an excess of either silvef 
nitrate or of a little sodium chloride. The use of an alkali bromide or iodide obviates 
the dffieulty which arises owing to the solubility of silver chloride, because silver 
bromide or iodide is so much less soluble in cold water than the chloride. J. P. Cooke 
says that 0*1 grm. of sflver nitrate per litre makes sflver chloride quite insoluble in 
water, while the addirion of some hyirockloTie add lowers the solubility one half. 
According to C. St. Pierre, a soln. of silver nitarate is added drop by drop to coim. 
hydrochloric acid, and toe whole is rapidly stirred, toe sflver chloride which is firist 
formed dissolves so rapidly that its formation can be perceived only with difficulty \ 

proportion of silver chloride thus dissolved may exceed 0*6 per cent, of toe 
weight of acid employed. When water is added, the soln. be<Bom^ turbid. Tte 
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at &st increases with the Quantity of water added : but all the silver 
chloride cannot be precipitated by adding water. 

The soIubiHty of silver chloride in water is depressed when chlorine or silver ions 
are present m the soln. Since the solubilirv of silver chloride is arv'-ovir^atelv 
10-5 mois per litre and the ionization is then coinplete, the soluhihf .' product 
and therefore an excess of the ions of either chlorine or silver reduces the ‘^oiuhilitT 
very much. ^For instance, if the cone, of either of these ions be lO-K the solubility 
falls from 10 5 to 10-7 jj^oh per litre. In many cases, however, complexes apnear to 
be formed. A. A. Noyes and ^Y. C. Bray ^6 suggested the complex ion is AgCl./ ; 
d. Bodlander, AgCl^ . Gl. S. Forbes, howe^ er, obtained a little evicleiice ot the forma- 
tion of the complex ions AgCls", AgCl 4 ''", and possibly of AgCI^'^'h but not of Ar CL/, 
in his study of silver chloride in soin. of various chlondes." With cone. JrgdrocJilono 
oetd^ E. H. E. Remtich shoved that one part of silver nitrate m lOjOUL^ parts of water 
becomes turbid when a little hydrochloric acid is added, and the tuihfdity clears up 
when more acid is present, .^ain, G. S. Whitby found that at 21% 1 per cent. HCi 
dissolves 0-0002 grm. per litre; 5 per cent, acid, 0*0033 grm. per litre; and 
10 per cent, acid, 0*0555 grm. per litre. C. St. Pierre also showed that while 
100 grms. of cone. hy(^ochloric acid dissolve 0*5 grm. per litre, 100 c.c. of the same 
acid diluted vrith twice its weight of water, dissolve only 0*167 grm. of silver 
chloride. A, Vogel stated that with 100 c.c. of cold hydrochloric acid of sp. gr, 1*165, 
alone or diluted with : 


Water. ... 0 iOO 200 300 500 c.c. 

saver chloride . . 0*298 0-056 0-018 0-0089 0-0035 grm. per 100 c.c. 

Boiling hydrochloric acid diluted with its own vol. of water dissolved, under similar 
conditions, 0*56 grm. of silver chloride. 0. L. Erdmann found that a hot mixture 
of alcohol and hydrochloric acid dissolves silver chloride, part of which separates out 
on cooling. E. H. Riesenfeld and H. Feld electrolyzed soln. of silver chloride in 
35 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and they found that silver migrates to the anode as a 
complex hydrochloroargentic acids BALgCl 2 . This conclusion is in agreement with 
G. S. Forbes and H. I. Cole’s work on the solubility of silver chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid, and also in soln. of the chlorides of sodium, ammonium, potassium, 
rubidium, calcium, strontium, and barium. * 

According to N. A. E. I^Iiilon and A. Commaille, silver chloride is not soluble 
in aq. soln. of calcium or zinc chloride ; but this statement has not been confirmed 
by A. Vogel, H. C. Hahn, or G. S. Forbes, who investigated the solubility of this 
salt in aq. soln. of sodium ^otaesium^ ammonium, barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium chlorides. The solubility of silver chloride is very nearly proportional 
to the cone, of the dissolved chloride through considerable ranges, and is nearly 
doubled in passing from 0° to 25°. On the basis of the theorj^ of the solubility 
product, G. S. Forbes calculated that silver chloride ought to be most insoluble 
^ of the given chloride. H. C. Hahn says a sat. soln. of calcium chloride 

dissolves at 0°, 2*825 grms. of silver chloride per litre, and at 100°, 8*147 grms., 
while in magnesium chloride soln. the solubility is even greater. H. Debray, and 
J. Formane say that the presence of mercuric chloride does not favom* the solu- 
bility^ of silver chloride. A. Sauer says the presence of ferric chloride favours the 
solubility of silver chloride, while H, C, Hahn found a sat, soln. of ferric cMoride 
at 24*5° dissolves 0*006 gpn. of silver chloride per 100 grms. of soin. ; ferrous 
chloride, 0T69 grm. ; cujgric chloride, 0*053 grm. ; manganese chloride, 0*013 grm. ; 
zim chloride, 0*0134 grm. ; a 27*32 per cent. sola, of barium chloride, 0*057 grm. ; 
4P26 per cent, of calcium chloride, 0‘571 grm. ; 36*35 per cent, magnesium chloride, 
0*531 grm. ; 2 per cent, ammonium chlor^, 0*3397 grm. ; 24*96 per cent. pUassium 
0*0776 grm. (19*6°); 25*95 per cent, sodium chloride, 0*105 grm. The solu- 
bility of silver chloride in solru of sodium and potassium chloride at 15° show per 
100 grms. of soln,— 10 grms. KCI, 0*000 grm. AgCl ; 20 KQ grms., 0*020 grm. 
Agd ; 25 grms, Hd, 0*0^ grm. Agd ; and with 10 grms. Had, 0*0025 grm. AgOi ; 
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21-D5 griiis. NaCl, 0*0439 grra. AgCl; and with 26*31 grms. NaCl, 0*127 gnn. 
AgCL A. C, and A. E. Becquerel found a litre of a sat. soln. of sodium chloride 
at ordinary temp, dissolved 0*807 grm. of silver chloride. J. Percy found the rate 
of dissolution of the salt in a cold sat. aq. sola, of calcium chloride to be, per 100 c.c, ; 


Gnn. silver eliloride 


2 

0-0538 


5 

0-0576 


10 

0-0753 


21 

0-1134 


60 days. 
0-1426 


According to P. A. Guye, the solubility of silver chloride in soln. of potassium 
chlorate is 0*U01S grm. per litre. G. J. Mulder says that the solubility of silver 
chloride in mi/ric add of sp. 1*3 is not greater than it is in the dil. acid — hot or 
cold, cone, or dil., but according to C. St. Pierre, when nitric acid is distilled with a 
small quantity of pulverulent silver chloride, the salt gradually dissolves. This is 
not a case of simple soln. because silver nitrate crystallizes from the cooling liquid. 
According to C. van Eossem, the solubility is not perceptibly influenced by Y^j-Y-sohi. 
of sodium or ammonium nitrate ; silver chloride is also slightly soluble in cold aq. soln. 
of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, or ammonium nitrates, and more so in 
warm soln., inasmuch as “ hot soln. which are perfectly clear become strongly 
clouded as they cool.'’ He also showed that between 15° and 20°, a soln. containing 
0*393 gnn. of sodium nitrate dissolved 0*00096 grm. of silver chloride per 100 grms. 
of soln. and with 0-787 and 2*787 grms. of sodium nitrate respectively 0*00133 and 
0*00253 grm. of silver nitrate. A cone. soln. of silver nitrate, at 25°, was found by 
G. S. Forbes to give a faint turbidity with 0*00003 grm.-eq. or 0*001 grm. of chlorine 
per litre. This is but one-tenth the solubility of silver chloride in a 2iV-soln. of alkali 
chloride. W. Bottger also found the solubihty of silver chloride in ■^Nsihei 
nitrate to be 0*15 X lO'”^. E. Eeichert claims to have obtained what he thought to 
be a compound of silver chloride and nitrate, AgCLAgNOg. F.p. curves of silver 
chloride and nitrate have been examined by I. Kablukofi, and by 6. Scarpa. There 
is a eutectic with 75 gram-mol. per cent, of silver nitrate at 160°. H. W. F. Wacken- 
roder (1842), and J. von Liebig (1851) noticed that the silver halides dissolve com- 
paratively easily in cold soln. of mercuric nitrate, and more so in hot soln. ; while 
J . S. Stas measmed some of the solubilities. J. T. Hewitt found that silver chloride 
suspeuded in nitric acid is dissolved when mercuric oxide is added. B. H. Buttle 
and J. T. Hewitt say the amount of silver in soln. rises from 0*00684 to 0*0187 
gram-atom per litre as the cone, of the mercunc nitrate rises from 0*025 to 0*250 
mol per litre.^ With a sufficiently great excess of mercuric nitrate, the addition 
of hydrochloric acid or silver nitrate results in the separation of an eq. amount 
of silver chloride. If the cone, of the nitric acid rises from 0*30 to 0*70 mol per 
litre, the amount of silver remaining in soln. falls from 0*00924 to 0*00862 gram- 
atom per litre. H. Morse found evidence of the formation of complexes of mer- 
curic mtrate and silver chloride in the soln. E. Luther explains the phenomenon 
by a^unung that when mercuric nitrate is added to the completely ionized soln, 
f s^e chlorine ions are discharged, by the formation, according 

to J . I . Hewitt, of a HgCr-ion ; and more silver chloride dissolves in order to preserve 
a constant solubility product for this salt. B. Finzi, and J. Barnes have studied 
the eflect of mercuiic salts on the solubility of silver chloride. A hot sat. soln. 
ot ^ver cffioride m one of , mercuric nitrate deposits brilliant yellowish-wbite 
cry^ of ^ver cMonde on cooling. The addition of an excess of hydrochloric acid 
s^um, or ammonium chlonde, or nitric acid, precipitates all the silver as chloride ; 
mm-um a^tate m a similar manner, forming mercuric acetate and sodium 

w ^ mercurous chloride, 

IS s^ted by J. BpiUer not to be blackened by light. 

chloride to be insoluble in dil. or cone, cold sulphur^ 
de^mposed by the filing acid ; and be also found silver chloride 
^phurous add. J. von Liebig, and H. Debray 
^ve studied effect of alkah acmes on the solubility ef silver cldoride, E. Yalenii 

lound the , solubihty m ammmmm ihmulphMe soln. at 20°, to be per 100 grms, ; 
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in soln. containing 1 : 100(XH4)2S2O3, 1*32 grms. AgCl ; with 1 : 10(NH4)2S2O3, 3*92 
grms. AgCl. Again, with sodium thiosulphate soln. at 20°, the soluhihty'per 100 
grms. of soln. containing 1 : 100Na2S2O3, 0*40 grm. AgCl ; 100Xa2S2O3, 2*C0 grms. 
AgCl; 10 : 100Na2S203, 4*10 grms. AgCl; and 20 : 100]sfa2S2O3, 6*10 grms. AgCl; 
T. W. Richards and H. B. Baber found a soln. with 200 grms. of sodium thiosulphate 
in litre at 35° dissolves 9*08 grms. of silver chloride per 100 grms. of soln, R. Luther 
and A. Leubner attributed the augmented solubility to the formation of complexes. 
A. Rosenheim and S. Steinhauser isolated the complex 4(ISlB[4)2S203.]!OT[4Cl.AgCl. 
Similar remarks apply to the augmented solubility of silver chloride in sodium 
sulphite soln., where E. Valetta showed that soln. with cone. 10 : 100 and 20 : 100 
Na2SOs respectively dissolve 0*44 and 0*95 grm. of silver chloride per 100 grms. of 
soln. E. Valenta also showed that a 5 : 100 soln. of potassium cyanide^ at 25°, dissolves 
2*75 grms. of silver chloride. Thiocyanates also augment the solubility of silver 
chloride. Thus, 5 ; 100, 10 : 100, and 15 : 100 soln. of ammonium thiocyanate^ at 
20°, dissolve respectively 0*08, 0*54, and 2*88 grms. of silver chloride per 100 grms. 
of soln. With soln. of cone. 10 : 100, at 25°, the solubility with potassium 
thiocyanate is 0*11 grm. of silver chloride ; calcium thiocyanate, CJa(SCy)2, 0*15 
grm. ; barium thiocyanoie, Ba(SCy)2, 0*20 grm. ; Al(SCy)3, 2*02 grms. ; ihio- 
carbamide, 0*83 grm. ; and thiosinamine, 3*90 grms. G. J. Mulder found silver 
chloride to be perceptibly soluble in a warm aq. soln. of tartaric acid, and to a less 
extent in a cold soln. BT. G, Chatterji and N. R. Dhar observed no signs of 
peptization when silver chloride is treated with a cone. soln. of cane sugar, 

M. Faraday (1818), and E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus (1898) reported that 
silver chloride is slightly soluble in liquid ammonia ; but it is very soluble in aqueous 
ammonia as was noted by J. R. Glauber in 1648.'* Many observations have been 
made on the phenomenon since that time. If an ammoniacal soln. of silver chloride 
is boded, J, L. Proust showed that fulminating silver is deposited, but if slowly 
evaporated at a gentle heat, silver chloride may be deposited in cubes or octahedra, 
or in pearly scales. The silver chloride is precipitated from the ammoniacal silver 
chloride soln. by neutraludng the ammonia with an acid ; and P. Berthier showed 
that hydrogen sulphide or alkali sulphides precipitate silver sulphide from the 
ammoniacal soln. by neutralizing the ammonia with an acid , .and when boiled 
with ammonium sulphate finely divided silver is precipitated. ..'N. W. Fischer 
found that zinc and copper rapidly reduce grey spongy silver ; lead reduces the 
silver slowly and completely ; cadmium and antimony act slowly and; incompletely ; 
and tin, iron, bismuth, and mercury are without action. 6. BodlanSer found an 
ammoniacal soln. of lead acetate precipitates lead chloride from an ammoniacal 
soln. of silver chloride. An ammoniacal soln. of silver chloride or bromide when 
heated with iodic acid up to nearly 200° gives a deposit of silver iodide and an 
evolution of a small amount of gas. It is supposed that the iodio acid oxidizes the 
ammonia, forming nitrogen, water, and ammonium iodide : NH4lC^+2NH3 
==NH4l+3H20+N2, a reaction verified by heating the iodic acid with ammonia in 
a seal^ tube ; no bromic or chloric acid is formed if silver bromide or chloride be 
also present. The ammonium iodide so formed reacts with the less soluble silver 
chloride or bromide giving silver iodide. Bromic acid acts similarly. 

According to R. Jariy, at 0°, 100 grms. of the soln, hold : 

lilH, . . 1-45 6-60 11-77 28*16 30*19 34*58 37*48 gims. 

AgCl. . 0*49 3*44 4*68 6*59 7*25 4*77 3*90 „ 

When the soln, in a confined space is evacuated, at 0°, the. manometer remains 
constant at 268 mm., and 10 to 15 o,c. of the soln. can give ofi more than 500 c,c. 
of ammonia without the press, changing. If evacuated further, the manometer 
falls to 15 mm. If an allowanoe be made for the water vapour, the partial press, 
of the ammonia in the two cases are 263 mm . and 12 mm. respectively ; tibese are 
the di^ociation pr^ of the compounds AgCl.3NHg and 2AgC1.3NH3 respectively, 
are ako two breaks in the solubility curv^ of silver cMoride in aq. ammonia 
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which correspond with these two compounds as solid phases. G. Bodlander and 

E. Fittj^i's work on the solubiiitv of silver chloride in aq. ammonia led to the inference 
that other ammino compounds are present — e.g. AgC1.2N'H3. J. Straub represents 
the relation between the silver [Ag] and the ammonia [NHg] in soln. by [Agl 
=0'0218[NB[3]H0*0550[KE3]. , . . 

M. Paraday noted in 1818 that when silver chloride is exposed to ammonia 
gas, a considerable proportion is absorbed, and the sohd swells considerably and 
finally crumbles to powder. He also noted that when a cone. soln. of silver chloride 
in aq. ammonia is allowed to stand for some weeks it furnishes colourless transparent 
crystals. E. Jarry also obtained similar crystals by cooling to 0° a soln. of ammonia 
sat. with silver chloride at 20°. B. Gossner used an analogous mode of preparation, 
E. Kane also obtained these crystals by treating the soln. with alcohol. The product 
obtamed by these different processes is silver sesauiammino-chloride, 2 AgC 1 . 3 NH 3 . 
P. Isambert found this compound is also produced when silver chloride is exposed 
to a stream of ammonia at 20°. When exposed to air the crystals become opaque, 
ammonia is evolved, and silver chloride remains. Both P. Isambert and A, Horst- 
mann have measured the dissociation press, at different temp. 

6* 10* 20* 47* 58-5* eO'O* 71*5* 103* 

22-0 28-2 52*6 268 528 786 946 4880 mm. 

According to W. Biltz, the dissociation temp, for one atm. is 68° ; the compound 
melts at 103°, and F. Isambert’s value for the heat of formation is 11*58 Cals, per mol 
of ammonia. W. Biltz and W. Stohenwerk also found evidence of silver monammino- 
chloride, Ag(NH 3 )Cl, above 30°, the sesquiammine and the monammine form 
mixed crystals. The vap, press, p of the sesquiammine is given by log p=-~14*57r 
+1*75 log T— 0*0015T+3’3, where the heat of formation Q is 10*52 Cals. ; likewise 
for the monammine, §=iri 1 Cals., and the vap. press. p is given by log n=— Q/4*57T 
+1*75 log T~0*0015r+3‘3. 

F. Isambert found that when the temp, of silver chloride is between 0° and 20°, 
a current of ammonia gas produces silver trianunino-cliloride, AgC1.3NH3. A. Terreil 
prepared what he thought to be sih&r diammino-chloride, AgCL 2 NH 3 , by heating 
in a sealed tube on a water-bath silver chloride sat. with ammonia gas or with cone, 
aqua a mm onia ; on cooling, crystals of the salt in question separate out. The crystals 
may prove to be the partially dissociated triaromino-salt. W. Biltz found the 
dissociation temp, of the triammino-salt to be 20° at one atm. press. ; the dissocia- 
tion press, are : 

0*1* 0‘6® 16*6* 28*8* 82*4* 84*2* 64* 67* 

273 605 598*5 1356 1696 1713 4641 4880 mm. 

Consequently, if silver chloride be placed in an excess of aqua ammonia at a press, 
of 760 mm., the compound AgCl.SKHg will be formed below 20° nearly ; 2AgC1.3NHs 
between 20° and 65° nearly ; and above 65° silver chloride alone will exist. W. Biltz 
and W. StoUenwerk found the heat of formation Q=9‘16 Cals,, and the vap. press., 
p, is given by log 6/4:*57r+l*75 log T— 0*0025T+3*3. 

Soln. of ammonium chloride at 15°, containing 10, 19*23, and 28*45 gnns. of 
ammonium cSfonde, dissolve respectively 0*0050, 0*0577, and 0*340 grm. of silver 
chloride per 100 gxms. of soln. The solubility of silver chloride in soln. with 26*31 
grms. of a mm onium chloride per 100 grms. of sola, rises from 0*276 at 15° to 1*053 
at 110^. A. Vogel found that a hot sat. soln. of ammonium chloride dissolves 
silver chloride, and, the soln. cools, it deposits needles of silver chloride ; silver 
chloride is also precipitated if water be added to the soln. P. T* Austen found that 
an ammoniaoal mhu of silver chloride can be acidified by hydrochloric acid without 
precipitation of silver chloride, and he assumes the soln. contains ammonium siiv&t 

G. S. Forbes also studied the solubility of silver chloride in aq. sola# 
of ammonium chloride, and the formation of the complex salt. A soln. of 

{1 : 10) dissolves 0*05 gna. of silvex chloride per 100 gnns, of solvent. 
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Silver chloride is virtually insoluble in ethyl alcohol, and, according to 6. Bod- 
lander, J. Neustadt found the solubility in methyl ahhohol to be 1*95 x 10-13^ and in 
ethyl alcohol, 1*8 B. Wuth, and H. Euler have investigated the solubility 

of silver chloride in methyla^nine and in eiliylamine. The salt is almost insoluble 
in ether. F. Mylius and G. Hiittner could find no sign of the extraction of any 
silver chloride by treating aq. or hydrochloric acid soln. with this menstruum. 
F. Bezold says it is insoluble in methyl acetate, and M. Hamers, in ethyl acetate. 
According to L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Wittich, the solubility in pyridine falls 
from 5*35 grms. per 100 grms. of pyridine at 0° to 0*12 grm. at 110° ; between 
— r and —22°, the solid phase is AgCl.CsHsN ; and between —22° and —57°, 
Aga.2C5H5N, 

Chemical properties of silver chloride.— D. Tommasi^® says that silver 
chloride is reduced by hydrogen under a high press, or at an elevated temp. The 
equilibrium reaction, 2 Ag+ 2 HC 1 ^ 2 AgCl 4 -H 2 , has been previously discussed, 
and A. Jouniaux’s values for the equilibrium constant K[HC1]2=[H2] are 0*1164 
at 526° ; 0*08912 at 605° ; and 0*05728 at 705°, According to A. Jouniaux, silver 
chloride is reduced in sunlight at ordinary temp., and with time, the reaction is 
complete. H. Schulze observed no change when silver chloride is heated in oxygen, 
but A. Mailfert found it to be slowly peroxidized by ozone. 

H. Rose 20 reported that when phosphorus is heated with silver chloride it forms 
phosphorus trichloride and silver ; while at 400°, A. Granger obtained silver diphos- 
phide. H. Rose also found that silver chloride is easily reduced by phosphine, 
forming phosphorus, silver, and hydrogen chloride. Silver chloride is not reduced 
when heated with carbon^ but on charcoal in the blowpipe flame it is reduced to 
the metal. J. Thallwitz found an intimate mixture of silver chloride, charcoal, and 
sodium peroxide spontaneously inflamed in a short time, and produced a regulus 
of silver. According to F. Gobel, carbon monoxide reacts with silver chloride, 
forming phosgene, COCI 2 , but neither A, G. Bloxam nor C. Stammer could confirm 
this : carbon monoxide does not reduce red-hot silver chloride. N. D. Costeanu 
did not detect any action when carbon dioxide is passed over silver chloride at 
835° and 1000°. 

E. Filhol and J. B. Senderens 21 say that silver chloride is not changed when • 
boiled with sulphur ; but P. Bertbier states that a smalt proportion of silver chloride 
is decomposed when it is heated with sulphifr, forming what he called a soft greyish- 
black sulfo-chlorure. C. F. Wenzel found that when silver chloride is heated with 
mercuric sulphide, silver sulphide and mercuric chloride are formed ; A. Levallois 
obtained an analogous result with lead sulphide in a sealed tube at 160°. 

F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher made an elaborate study of the action of dijflerent 
metal sulphides and arsenides on silver chloride. They found that silver chloride 
is directly decomposed, at ordinary temp., by contact with various metallic 
sulphides when no liquid other than water is present. Thus by triturating a 
mixture of cadmium sulphide and silver chloride with water, the yellow sulphide 
becomes first bistre-coloured, and finaEy black ; on filtering, cadmium chloride is 
found in the filtrate. With some sulphides iiie action is very slow — e.g. with 
copper pyrites the reaction is inappreciable in less than a month. Stannic ^phide 
bfi^mes black, and the filtrate contains TOme free hydxochlorio acid. Cuprous 
sulj^ide, according to 0. J. B. Katsten, is converted by an ammoniacal 
soln. of silver chloride into copper chloride, and sulphide, and metallic silver: 
2AgCl+Gu2S=2Ag+Cu0l2+CuS ; F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher represent 
the maction: 4AgCl+Cu2S===2Ag-f-Ag2S+2CuCl2, and added: The reaction is 
as precise and almost as prompt as between two eq. proportions of liquid sub- 

. spaces; but C. J. B. Karsten found no reaction occurs witi cuprous sulphide and 
a soliri of silver chloride in sodium chloride. He also found zim sulphtde in idle 
{uesence of aq. ammonia rwsts with silver chloride, forming silver sulphide, but in 
of an aq. solm of sodium chloride, the reaction is retarded. F. J. Mabr* 
J. Durocher represent the reaction with zinc blende in the presence of 
, . ’ : ' ' 2 n 
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aq. aii:r.:onia; 2AgCI-f-ZnS=Ag2S+2IiiCl2. No silrer is found in the filtrate 
because silver sulphide is not soluble in that menstruum. C. J. B. Karsten stated 
that had sxdpuide has as little action as hismuih sulphide on silver chloride whether 
aq. ammonia or a soln. of sodium chloride be the solvent. F. J. Malaguti and 
J. Durocher found that a soln. of silver chloride in ammonia water or in a soln. 
of sodium thiosulphate reacts : 2AgCl-f PbS=PbG 2 +Ag 2 S ; mercuric sulphide 
also reacts in a similar manner : 2 AgCl+HgS=HgCl 2 +Ag 2 S. 


Eepresenting "vrliat F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher call the decomposing faculty of 
various sulphides, etc,, on silver chloride by the number of parts by weight of silver chloride 
decomposed in IS Jirs. by 100 parts of the sulphide, etc., when 0-2 grm. of the sulphide, 
etc., is treated with 7 c.c. of an ammoniaced soln. of silver chloride containing 0*002 grm! 
of the salt per c.c., they obtained for the decomposing faculty of artificial galena, 5 * 
Heulgoat galena, 5 ; galena very rich in silver from Freiberg, 7 ; seleniferous galena, '^th 
curved faces, from Beresow, 8 ; antimonial galena, with slightly curved faces, from Saint- 
Mand^, 10 ; arsenical galena, with the solid angles and the edges of the cube truncated, 
from Saxony, 13 ; seleniferous galena from Fahlup, 13 ; crystaUized blende from Saxony 
1 ; sulphide of zinc, prepared in the dry way, 3; very pure blende from Konigsberg, 3 1 
cadmiferoua blende from Prizbram, 4 ; fibrous blende from Pontpean, 5 ; lamellar blende 
from Pontpean, 6; black artificial blende, obtained by sublimation, 10; artificial 
sulpide of cadmium, 14 ; cubical iron-p 3 rrites, 0*25 ; white or prismatic pyrites, 0*50 * 
white globular pyrites, 1 ; sulphide of cobalt, prepared in the dry way, 6 ; sulphide of 
nickel, prepared in the dry way, 8; sulphide of bismuth, prepared in the dry way, 3*50 • 
proto^phide of tin, prepared in the dry way, 0*33 ; bisulphide of tin, or mosaic gold 31 • 
sulphide of antimony, 0*002; sulphide of molybdenum, 0*001 ; native cinnabar, 0 sul! 
phide of copper (cuprous sulphide) artificially prepared, 337 ; copper-pyrites of unknown 
locality, 10; bomite or purple copper-ore, SCu^S+FeoSg, from Sweden, 10; bomite, of 
a lilac tmt, from Tunaberg, 180 ; cupro-nickehferous pyrites from Espedal in Norway 
2; stromeyerite, AgS4-Cu2S(AgoS-l-Cu2S), 3*25; compact boumonite, 11; smaltine, 170* 
^pfer-nickel, 470 ; mispickel, forming a fibrous mass, 0*5 ; crystallized mispickel from 
Utd, 17*6 ; and nickel-glance from Schneeberg, 440. 


They found three types of reaction : (i) double decomposition : MS+2AgCl=igoS 
-f*MCl 2 ; (ii) reduction : MS24“2AgCl=Ag2S+MS+Cl2 ; (iii) double decomposi- 
toon and reduction : M2S+4Aga=2ig+Ag2S+2MC!l3. The general conclusion 
IS that the decomposing faculty of^ the sulphides may be modified by the state 
of pmity, the density, the composition, the mol. state, the cohesion, the structure 
of the substance, and the crystalline form, even by modifications in crystals hplnnaing 
to the same system of crystallization. 

The metels which give hydrogen when treated with hydrochloric acid reduce 
^ver chloride to metallic silver;. zinc is frequently used for this purpose, and 
It does its work equally well in contact with silver chloride, or in a soln. of the chloride 
m aqua ammonia. E. Seubert and A. Schmidt 22 found silver chloride to be reduced 
by heatmg it dry with magnesium. According to N. W. Pischer, the metals 
zinc, caamium, mereuiy, copper, iron, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, lead, and tin 
when shaken with silver chloride suspended in water, or, better, in dil. hydrochloric 
or snlpluiric acid, precipitate the silver, but they do not do so under alcohol or*, 
ether. D. Tommasi, U. Antoni and 6. Turi, and J. Schnauss found copper and 
mercury reduce ammoniacal soln. of silver chloride. E. Vigouroux also reduced 
Buyer. cUoride bjr means of aluminium. ; and E. Escales found that if powdered 
alnmimiun be mixed with silver chloride, the reaction once started proceeds with 
e^Jwivevmlence unless an excess of aluminium he present. According to E. T. Son- 
nescinmdjthe preMUTO of sodium chloride is necessary for the reductionwith mercury. 

to i. H. Br6nsted,_iih6 heat of the reaction with mercury is AgCl+Bg 
&udwithlead, 11 Cak. D. Tommasi says that sodium amal- 
does imt reduce silver chloride. J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe found that a plate 
of silver topmg m molten silver chloride becomes covered with crystals of silver. 

f sulphate was foi^ by E. Keir, H. Eose, G. Wetzlar, and J. Seyr 

mout not to r^uoe salver chlonde m %ht or in darkness : as E. Eeir puts it “ lm» 
wmeaB not decompi^ by martial vitriol.” J. Seymour also found &atstaniWOS 
do® not reduce alvei chloride, but stonite soln. do, Aeoordii^:| 
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to G. Skutari, silver chloride is reduced by sodium hroosulphite, Na2S02+2AgCl 
=: 2 Ag+ 2 NaCl+S 02 j and the same result is obtained if the silver chloride is in 
Boln. in aq. ammonia or potassium cyanide. A. Vogel showed that cold sulphurous 
acid does not reduce silver chloride, but the salt becomes grey if this acid be warm ; 
A. Geuther and P. Berthier found that boiling alkali sulphite in presence of ammo- 
nium chloride reduces silver chloride to metal. A. Rosenheim and S. Steinhauser 
found cold soln. of the alkali bisulphites dissolve silver chloride, and, after standing 
a little while, deposit metallic silver. P. Jannasch found a hot soln. of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride and sodium hydroxide dissolves the silver halides. E. Riegler 
found silver chloride to be reduced to the metal by hydrazine sulphate in alkaline 
soln. — nitrogen is at the same time evolved. According to F. Mawrow and 
G. MoUow, hypophosphorous acid reduces silver chloride slowly ; and, according 
to M. C. Lea, a dil. soln. of sodium hypophosphite produces no visible effect with 
silver halides, but it brings these substances into the same condition as they exist 
in the latent photographic image ; cone. soln. of the hypophosphite colour the silver 
halides purple-brown. J. Seymour says sodium h}"pophospliite reduces silver 
chloride to the metal. G. B. Bonino found potassium ferrocyanide converts 
silver chloride into insoluble potassium silver ferrocyanide, AgKsFeCye — silver 
bromide or iodide is not affected. 

A. Vogel, and A. Sauer noted that cold sulphurie acid has no action on silver 
chloride ; hot sulphuric acid dissolves some silver chloride and deposits it again 
on cooling ; boiling sulphuric acid forms silver sulphate and hydrochloric acid. 
.N'ative silver chloride is, however, attacked but slowly even by the boiling acid. 
6. J. Mulder found that if dil. sulphuric acid be distilled in darkness over silver 
chloride some hydrochloric acid will be found in the distillate. T. E. Thorpe, and 
C. S. Pierre noted that with nitric acid some silver nitrate is formed. 

H. Moissan found that fluorine displaced the chlorine in silver chloride. 
J. J. Berzelius says that molten silver cMoride absorbs chlorine gas and gives it 
up on cooling. The action of the other halogens on silver chloride has been much 
discussed. The heats of formation are AgCl, 29*44 Cals. ; AgBr, 23*0 Cals. ; and 
Agl, 14*66 Cals. Consequently, the formation of silver bromide or iodide by the 
action of the proper halogen on silver chloride should be an endothermal process, 
and therefore, by M. Berthelot’s Ze princife du tramil rmsdmum, should not occur. 
P. Julius, however, showed that the chlorine can be completely displaced by bromine 
or iodine at a red beat if the action be prolonged. This, said M. Berthelot, is because 
the heats of formation of the silver halides are not the same at high as they are at 
ordinary temp. According to P. Julius, air charged with bromine vapour converts 
silver chloride into bronotide ; but, says A. Potilitzin, at ordinary temp, the exchange 
is very slow. According to M. Berthelot, if silver chloride be suspended in water, 
it readily takes up bromine, which can be removed by the passage of a current of 
ahr. According to P. Julius, iodine vapour, and, according to N. N. ^ketoff, a soln. 
of iodine in chloroform, slowly converts silver chloride into the iodide. According 
to €. Lbwig, silver chloride is slightly soluble in hydrobromic acid, forming some 
silver bromide ; and, according to H. St. C. Deville, hydriodic acid forms hydro- 
chloric acid and silver iodide. Both reactions are exothermal, but conversely, 
hydrochloric acid displaces bromine from silver bromide. M. Iferthelot tried to 
eaylain this by his principle of maximum work by su|>posing fiat hydrochloric 
acid forms uh (MorhydrcAe de chJbrure d^argeni. The action of the met^ bromides 
and iodides pn silver chloride has b^ studied by F. Field, A. Potilitzm, and 
M. Berthelot. Further, A. Colson covered silver chloride with an alkali chloride, 
and he found that the latter diffused into the former when the mass was heated 
to a temp, below the m.p. of either ; thus presenting, an example of the diffusion 
.of a solid. Baubigny found iodic at produces silver iodide, and ammo* 
iodate and ammonia lom ammonium iodid which then reacts with rilver 
^^Woride, farming the iodide- According to 6. Mazzaron (13983, silver chloride 
dadorine, not ehroin:^ chloride, when treated with pot^um dkhromate and 
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Bulpiiiiric acid. F. W. 0. de Coninck showed that iodoform converts silver chloride 
into chloroform and silver iodide. A. Mailfert found that ozone acts but slowly 
on silver chloride. 

According to P. Berthier,--^ silver chloride dissolves in all proportions in fused 
lead Oxide» and when galena is added to the mixture, the silver chloride is all reduced 
to the metal by the lead set free in the reaction : 2Pb0+PbS=S02+3Pb. 
F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher found cuprous oxide exerts no appreciable action 
on silver chloride in water at 100°, but if some alum, ferrous sidphate, or cupric 
sulphate is present, the silver chloride is reduced ; but the action is less energetic 
than it is with iron or copper with or without these salts. P. Berthier found that 
boric acid decomposes silver chloride only when heated in the presence of water 
vapour. P. Berthier stated that fused borax or siliceous fluxes dissolve silver 
chloride, forming an opalescent mass — ^it is doubtful if this mixture is a true soln. 

G. Wetzlar first reported the formation of sodium silver chloride. A boiling 
cone. soln. of sodium chloride dissolves silver chloride, and on cooling deposits 
cubic crystals of the double salt ; the same salt was made by adding silver nitrate 
to a boiling soln. of sodium chloride until some silver chloride remained undissolved. 
His analyses were too indecisive as to the composition of the double salt to be 
worth communicating.’’ He found that the double salt could exist only in a 
very cone. soln. of sodium chloride, and was decomposed by a more dil. soln. as well 
as by water into silver chloride which separates in numerous voluminous flocks, 
and the alkali chloride which remains in soln. The crystals of the double salt were 
stated to be unaffected by exposure to the most intense suiJight, and not to be 
reduced by adding ferrous sulphate to the soln. of sodium chloride containing the 
double salt. He also found that potassium, calcium, and other ‘‘ electropositive 
metallic ” chlorides combined with silver producing analogous double compounds. 
A. C. Becquerel prepared octahedra and tetrahedra of double salts of silver chloride 
with potassium and sodium chlorides by the method he employed for sodium cuprous 
chloride. The soln. have been examined by 0. Sackur, F. Cornu, and G, S. Forbes, 
and, as already indicated, the crystalline solid is probably a solid soln., although 
complexes do exist in soln. J. B. J. D. Boussingault prepared a crystalline mass by 
cooling a soln. of silver chloride in fused sodium chloride. The mass is decomposed 
by water, and is coloured violet by exposure to light. As already indicated, the 
work of F. Cornu, W. Botta, and C. Sandonnini shows that fused mixtures of sodium 
and silver chlorides furnish a continuous series of mixed crystals. G. Tammann 
showed that when the mixed crystals are treated with water, the sodium chloride 
is completely extracted when the proportion of silver chloride falls below 0*625, 
but not when it exceeds 0*75. 

As previously indicated, C. Sandonnini’s thermal study of lithium chloride and 
silver chloride showed that two types of mixed crystals are produced with a gap 
between 16 and 60 mols per cent, of silver chloride. S. F. Schemtschuschny did 
not obtain evidence of a compound of silver chloride and 'potassium chloride on 
the f.p, curve, 0. Sackur, and G. S. Forbes obtained evidence of the formation 
of complexes in soln. of silver chloride in potassium chloride soln. C. Sandonnini 
and P. 0. Aureggi in their thermal analysis of mixtures of rubidium chloride and 
silver chloride obtained a V-eutectic curve at 253® with 60 mols per cent, of silver 
chloride; there was no definite indication of a compound. H. L. Wells and 
H. L. Wheeler obtained rhombic crystals of caesium silver chloride^ 2CsCl.AgO[, 
wiib axi^ ratios : 6 : c=M3'971 : 1 : 0'24:4, by saturating a very cone. soln. of 
caesium cUoride with silver chloride ; a compound of the composition CsClAgCS 
was obtained by 0. Sandonnini and 6, Scarpa in the f.p. curve of mixtures of the 
component salts. E. H. Ducloux also studied this salt. G, Poma and G. Gabbi 
found that silver chloride and cuprous chloride are completely miscible in the 
molten state, but in the solid state, P, de Cesaris found a gap between 7 and 10 : 
and l^toeen 12 and 92 mols per cent, of cuprous chloride. According to C. San- 
itennini, the curve falls feom the imp. of silver chloride to a eutectic at 260^ 
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with 54’6 mols per cent, of cnprons chloride and then rises to the ni.p. of cuprous 
chloride. According to G. Poma and G. Gabbi, the m.p. curve falls from the m.p. 
of cuprous chloride to 250° with 56 mols per cent, of silver chloride, and then rises 
to the m.p. of silver chloride. 
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§ 15. Action of Light on Silver Halides 

When silver chloride is exposed to light, it darkens, assumes a violet tint, which • 
passes into brown, and finally turns black. This fact was made known by C Gesner i 
in his De Omni rerum fossiUum genere (Tiguri, 1666), for he recorded that horn 
sfiver darkens when exposed to hght ; E. Boyle (1660) noted that horn silver 
blackens in air ; and 6. Suckow specially studied the action of light on chemical 
compoimds— introduction to silver chloride. Chlorine is evolved when white 
Silver chloride is hlacJcened m li^ht. If white silver cMoride under water in a 
closed flask be emosed to sunlight, G. Wetzlar 2 noted that the contents of the 
flask furmshed cMorine. This continues time after time, the amount becomins 
jailer and smaUer until at last what little chlorine is given off is converted 
into ny^oemone acid and oxygen. Even then, the innermost part of the white 
rfvCT cUoride remains unchanged. The loss of weight which occurs is smaU- 

J- 0’165 per cent. ; E. Hitch- 

cock, 8 57 per ceirt. ; and A. Eiohardson, 8 per cent. ; while E. von Bibra found no 
perceptible loss after frve weeks’ exposure ; D. Tommasi could detect virtuaUy no 
^BS of cUorme; P. P. Koch and F. Schrader that with the light from an arc 
ffltered through 80 cms. of a one per cent. soln. of cupric sulphate, the silver 
hahdes do not change more than 1 to 2 per cent, in weight. According to 
E. Sonstadt, some hydrogen peromde is formed ; and, according to W. E. Ho<^in- 
son, ozone is formed. . > o ■ 

. also showed that if silver bromide is definitely 

darken^ by a hght of 3200 candle metre seconds, in 6 seconds, in the same time 
mlver chlonde is darkened by light of 940 candle metre seconds. Ten minutes’ 

greyisb-blaok 

«; chlorine water restores the white colour of blackened 

^ver chloride so that the chlorme hherated during the blackening of silver chloride 
^^up a h^ r^otaon. Sdver chloride, when sealed in a glass tube with chlorine 
u”® “ “ present, hut it becomes brown when 

all converted mto hydrooHoric acid. The white colour is 
cliloride is placed in diffused daylight or 
or Do^^» found the blackening is slower under a soln. of sodium 

chleridek^t KU ^amtmder water. E. von Bihra says that wHte silver 

teH W Vnlft V w or ferric chloride ; nor. according 

2;tTA « ™aer_merourio chloride soln., hut it is blackened 

oiilonde is not blackened under mteo add, but P. Gutorie. 6. Wetzlar, and 
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E. von Bibra said that it is blackened under dil. or cone, nitric acid, and 6. C. Witt- 
stein stated that under nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*23, it is coloured pale violet by two 
days’ exposure to daylight : and dark violet by an hour’s exposure to sunlight ; 
while under nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*4 it remains white in diffused daylight, and is 
coloured pale violet by an hour’s exposure and dark violet by 4 hours’ exposure 
to sunlight. G. Wetzlar also found the white chloride to be discoloured under 
hydrochloric acid; while H. W. Vogel, and E. von Bibra found the blackening 
to be delayed under cone, sulphuric acid ; H. Vogel noticed only a faint discoloration 
under aqua regia ; and, according to G. Wetzlar, it is not blackened under a soln. 
of ferrous sulphate. H. Eose, and E. von Bibra found silver chloride is not blackened 
when mixed with mercurous chloride ; and E. Field states that silver chloride 
crystallized from an aq. soln. of mercuric nitrate remains unchanged, and also 
if it is exposed in a moist condition to sunlight. J. J. Pohl found silver chloride, 
prepared at 60®-80°, and kept at this temp, in the liquid, is not blackened after many 
days’ exposure to light ; and the darkened silver chloride becomes paler when 
heked, but it does not become white. H. B. Baker found white silver chloride 
under dried benzene is blackened on exposure to light, and, accordii^ to M. C. Lea, 
also under carbon tetrachloride, but, according to H, B. Baker, not if the solvent be 
thoroughly dried and air be excluded. N. W. Fischer found the white chloride 
to be discoloured under alcohol, ether, and nut oil. 

White silver chloride is not discoloured in darlcness at temp, below 100®. Although 
6. J. Mulder s stated that white silver chloride gradually turns grey when submerged 
in water, and protected from light. E. von Bibra could not detect the slightest dis- 
coloration when the chloride was kept for 8 days with light completely excluded, 
but when the temp, exceeded 100®, the chloride was soon discoloured. Accordi]^ 
to T. J. Seebeck,^ the 'presence of moisfture is necessary for the discoloration of white 
chloride in light, for it is not decolorized in vacuo over sulphuric acid, and 
R. E. Hughes exposed thoroughly dried silver chloride to intense sunbght without 
discoloration, but directly ordinary (moist) air was introduced, the discoloration 
occurred, T. J. Seebeck also found that covering the white chloride with alcohol 
protected it from blackening for some time. According to J, J. Ackworth, silver 
chloride becomes insensitive to light if heated to 220® ; this M. C. Lea attributes 
to the need for heating the chloride to this temp, to make sure the moisture is all 
removed, and not to the existence of a variety insensitive to light. 

The early observers on the darkening of silver chloride in light assumed that 
the result is a simple decomposition of silver chloride into metallic silver ® and 
chlorine, but the fact that the darkening occurs under cone, nitric acid, or other 
solvents of silver, busts the hypothesis that the darkening is due to the liberation 
of metallic silver. To get over this difficulty F. Guthrie supposed that the metallic 
silver which separates is in a special mol. or passive state. 

In 1814, N. W. Fischer » su^ested that the darkeimg is due to the partial 
decomposition of silver chloride, resulting in the production of a subchloride ; and 
A. Riche assigned to the supposed subchioride the formula Ag^Clg. M. C. Lea ^ 
suggested that a compound of silver chloride and subchloride, ^CLwAg^Cl, is formed. 

J. J. l^rzelius » stated that the blackened silver chloride is not attacked by 
nitric acid, but B. BBtchcock says that an amount of silver passes mto soln. which 
fe eq, to the, chlorine which has b^n developed. H. B. Baker whitened the black 
chloride by boiling it with hydrochloric acid. C. F. BerihoUet says that the 
blackened chloride dissolves without residue in aqua ammonia, but E. Mitscherlich 
and others have shown that a little changed chloride remains undissolved. M. C. I^a 
found that when the blackened chloride is digested with a soln. of sodium thio- 
sulphate, a little metajlic rilver lemainB undisaclved. H. B. Baker states tiat 
Waekened silver chloride dissdLyed in a cone, neutral soln* of potassium chloride, 
and resulting soln* has an alkaline reacrion. , . , . , * , 

* ^ dark product is an oxychloride identical with 

WShfer by the action of hydrochloric acid on silvet 
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siibcxicle ; and if E. von Bibra’s observation be correctly interpreted that the silvei 
chloride snf ers no appreciable change in weight although chlorine is lost, it would 
follow that the escape of chlorine is compensated by the absorption of some other 
substance. E. Hunt stated that the presence of oxygen is necessary for the blacken- 
ing, and Ms demonstration that the decomposing chloride absorbs or combines 
with oxygen is as follows ; Some pure cHoride of silver was arranged in a bent 
tube closed at one end, and the other end immersed in a bottle of distilled water. 
In tMs state the chloride was exposed for many days to the action of sunshine 
during wMch time it was frequently shaken, for the purpose of exposing the whole 
of the powder to its influence. As the chloride darkened the water rose into the 
tube, and it gave a precipitate of cMoride of silver on the addition of the nitrate, 
thus appearing to prove the substitution of oxygen for cHorine xmder the agency 
of solar radiation. It was quite evident that some absorption of atm. air had taken 
place. E. Hunt’s proof is not conclusive, but H. B. Baker repeated the experiment 
taking extreme precautions to ensure thorough desiccation, and he came to a similar 
conclusion. H. B. Baker showed that the blackening which occurs when white 
silver chloride under dried benzene is exposed to light, is not the normal type of 
blaickening because the product is metallic silver removable by treatment with nitric 
acid. H. B, Baker suggested that an oxycMoride with the ultimate composition 
Ag2C10 is formed, wMch when kept in the dark absorbs more oxygen, forming 
a white oxycMoride. W. E. Hodgkinson supposed the oxycMoride is Ag^OClg, 
that is, AgCl.Ag.O.Ag.AgCl. M. C. Lea says the blackening cannot be due to the 
formation of an oxycMoride because it occurs xmder naphtha where oxygen and 
moisture are excluded. The phenomenon may be here related with that observed 
by H. B. Baker with benzene. E. von Bibra supposed that the blackening is due 
to change of wMte silver chloride into a dark-coloured silver chloride in a Merent 
molecul^ or allotropic state. 

As previously indicated, C. W. Scheele showed that violet light is more efiective 
than light from the other parts of the spectrum in darkening silver chloride, and 
J, Senebier, in his ilenwires physico-ckimiques sur Vinjluence de la lumiefre solaire 
pour modifier le$ itres de$ trois r^ne$ de la (Geneve, 1782), states that when 
horn silver in a darkened room is exposed to light of various colours, the times 
required for darkening are as follows ; 

violet. JPurple. Blue. Oreen. Yellow, Orange. Bed. 

is 25 29 37 330 720 1200 secs. 

There is nothing to show if the intensity of these dHerent-coloured lights was the 
same. B. Bunsen and H. E. Eoscoe found that the amount of silver chloride 
decomposed, in a given time is not proportional to the intensity of the incident 
light, but diminishes with time. By exposing a thin layer of silver cMoride to 
light, the initial colour is violet-red, which changes to black. The black product 
is soluble m diL nitric acid. Three layers have been distinguished in a film of 
insolated silver chloride— (i) black metallic silver ; (ii) red silver • cMoride ; and 
(iii) wMte unaltered chloride. Coloured silver cMoride wsb obtained chemically 
by 6. Wetzlar by the action of soln. of ferric, cupric, or mercuric cHoride, for a 
short time on metallio silver. The followms illustrative experiment is due to 
G. Staata : ^ ^ ; 

polish^ silver was i mm ersed for lO minutes in a 5 per cent. - soln. of fenio 
emonde, by which the metal became covered with a slate-coloured The metal was 

then plac^ under a frame with strips of red, green, orange, and blue glass, and exposed 
to a bright light. The colours were xeprodu(^ on the metal plate. 

The coloiped products obtainedby the actionof li^ht onsilver cMoride can be obtained 
by chemical processes. For example, J. Cavelier passed a stream of dry chlorine 
in darkness through an a33amoniacaI soln. of silver chloride, and obtained first A; 
taxbidify, and fi^y a black precipitate. Both 1. von Bibra and F. B 
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believed that J. Cavalier s black product is not identical with the black product 
obtained bv the action of light on silver chloride. C. Lea called the coloured 
derivatives of the silver halides pkoto-salts — e.g, photochloridej photobromide, and 
photoiodide : 

Of the three haloids, the chlorine salt is the most interesting, because of its relations 
to heliociiromy ; it is also the most stable of the three compounds and exhibits perhaos 
a finer variety of coloration, though the bromide and iodide are also obtainable in 
beautiful tints. The chloride^ shows all the warm shades from white to black through 
the following gradations : white, pale flesh colour, pale pink, rose colour, copper colour, 
red purple, dark chocolate, black. These compoxmds are obtained in an endless variety 
of waj^s : by ehloridizing metallic silver ; by acting on the normal chloride with reducing 
agents ; by partly reducing silver oxide or sflver carbonate by hear and treating with HCil 
b5" forming suboxide or a sub-salt of silver and treating with HCl followed b\^ nitric acid ; 
by acting on subchloride with nitric acid or an alkaline hypochlorite, etc. ; by attacking 
almost any soluble salt of silver with ferrous, manganous, or chromous oxide, etc., followed 
by HCl ,* by reducing silver citrate by hydrogen and treating it with HCl ; by treating 
a soluble silver salt or almost any silver soln. with potash or soda and almost any reducing 
agent, cane sugar, milk sugar, glucose, dextrine, aldehyde, alcohol, etc., and supersaturating 
with HCl ; there is no easily oxidizable organic substance that I have tried that has 
failed to give this reaction. Also almost any salt of silver exposed to light, treated with 
HCl, and then with hot strong nitric acid, yields it. Almost any of these classes represents 
a long range of reactions, eaoh susceptible of endless variation. In fact, the more the 
matter is studied, the more extended the range of reactions is found to be that give rise 
to the formation of this substance. To show how slight an influence will lead to the pro- 
duction of red chloride instead of white ; if freshly precipitated argentic oxide is mixed for 
a few minutes with starch or tragacanth paste and is then treated with HCl, the result is 
not white, but pink silver chloride. 

M. 0. Lea seems to regard the photohalides as adsorption compounds of silver 
halide and subhalide. He says that just as alumina unites' with certain colouring 
matters to form lakes, so may the silver halides unite with a certain proportion 
of its own subsalt, which by the union quite loses its characteristic instability and 
forms a compound of great permanence. AU varieties of photochloride are desferoyed 
by a prolonged treatment with hot cone, nitric acid, but in some cases it may 
require 25 hours’ boiling to convert it into the white chloride ; the photochloride, 
also, may even resist boiling aqua regia for a time. Exposure to light changes 
the brighter shades to purple or purple-black. Black specimens at 100®, in a 
drying oven, become purple or chocolate; a grey variety may become pink. 
R, Lorenz and K. Hiege also attribute the darkening of silver chloride or bromide 
to the formation of ultra-microscopic particles of silver, so small that the crystals 
appear optically clear even if coloured violet. If the slightly darkened crystals be 
removed from light and heated to 350°, the darkeniog continues, but S heated 
without previous ill umin ation, there is no darkening. The latent photographic 
image, on this hypothesis, is a complex containing colloidal silver. I*, Weigert 
and W. Scholler say that mlver chloride in an emidsion is of itself not sensitive 
to light, but that the colloidal metallic silver which is present in small proj«>rtions 
as an impurity, is the only substance present which is sensitive to light. 

The photohalides, says L. Cramer, are normal halides coloured by colloidal sflver, 
and those obtained by chemical precedes are quite similar in their properties to 
those prepared by the action of light on the norimal hali d es. The different mloms 
corxespohd with fixe differenoes in the gram me of the colloidal rilyer. A. P. H. Tri- 
velli like H. C. Lea regards the photohalides as normal halides coloured with the 
subhalides not metallic silver. , Either hypoth^ can be defended, but not the 
one to the exclusion of the other. The coflo^al silver hypothesis is the simpler 
and is therefore preferred. L. ^chaum and H. tang studied the relation between 
the cdour of the photohalide and the colloidal diaracter of the adsorbed sflver. 

— A ceilulo^ or a glass plate is oo^ed one side with a ihu el 

eoOodkn or g^tiue eoxitahiJiig, say, sflver bromid© in eiroebskm, aa»d dried, to as to iosm 

m el the tone onto the pli^ The sflver is affect 
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in some way so that the most intense change occurs where the light is brightest, while the 
chansre is less intense in the shadows. No visible change is apparent until the plate is 
developed. The plate is developed by treating it with a reducing agent — ^ferrous sulphate, 
pyrogallol, or some special developer. The developer continues the change started by the 
right^but is without action on the unexposed parts of the plate. As a residt, finely. divided 
silver is deposited on the parts of the plate illuminated by the light reflected from the object. 
The deposit is thickest where the light was most intense. Hence, the dark parts of the 
object appear lightest on the plate, and the light parts dark. The image is thus the reverse 
of the object, and the plate is accordingly called a negative. The silver salt which has not 
been affected by the light nor by the developer is now removed, and the image thus fixed 
on the plate by immersing the plate in a so]^. of sodium thiosulphate. The plate is then 
washed and dried. A prmi is made by laying the negative upon sensitized paper — that is, 
paper prepared in a similar way to the negative — so that the light must pass through the 
negative before striking the paper. The negative absorbs the light in proportion to the 
thickness of the deposit of silver, so that the print has the same shading as the object. The 
paper is then treated with a soln. of sodium thiosulphate to fix the image. The print may 
be toned by immersing it in a soln. of gold chloride so that some of the silver is replaced by 
gold j this gives the print a warm reddish tone ; if a platinum salt be used instead of gold, 
a steel -grey tone is produced. The image on the print will be the reverse of that on the 
negative, and will therefore correspond with the object. Hence the print may be called the 
positive. 

It will be evident that although, no visible change is apparent in the film of a 
photographic plate which has been e35>osed, the light must have produced a marked 
difierence in the film on the exposed and unexposed portions of the plate because of 
effects subsequently produced by the developer. It is usual to say that the i^ht 
has produced a latent ima^e during the exposure. There can be no question, said 
B. Namais, that one of the most marvellous things in photography is the formation 
of the latent image. The latent image is destroyed by a great number of reagents 
— e.g, soln. of nitric acid ; the halogens ; cupric, mercuric, ferric, or auric chloride ; 
hydrochloric acid ; hydrobromic acid ; potassium persulphate, permanganate, or 
ferricyanide ; and by . chromic acid — ^which attack the exposed more than the 
unexposed silver bromide. On the contrary, a soln. of sodium thiosulphate attacks 
the unexposed more rapidly than the exposed silver bromide, so also do soln. of 
ammonia, potassium cyanide, and ammonium bromide, The photographic developers 
in common use are able to reduce to metallic silver the so-called latent image, and 
yet do not reduce the silver halide which has . not been modified by exposure to 
light. 

The latent ,image may gradually disappear by a process which is regarded as a 
reversal of the effect produced by the exposure to light, and it seems as if a reversible 
reaction is involved. L. Baekeland calls this phenomenon photo-retrogression. 
In the so-called daguerreotype process the latent image persists a few hours ; in 
some more modern process the latent image persists for years. Photo-retrogression 
is noticed more with under- than with over-exposed plates. 

0. F. Brush has shown that there is a period of induction in the formation of 
the latent image : 

Photographic action is slow in starting, involving considerable light energy which leaves 
no permanent record. If exposure is stopped at this stage, the starting action relapses 
almost wholly within a few minutes and is lost to fxuther exposure. Once started, however, 
action ihcreases rapidly to full activi^ and then remains substantially constant during 
further exposure. A relapse of sensitiveness follows exposure and is very marked at the 
enii of a few hours. , Photographic ^tion, when fully excited, contim(>es many mintUee after 
expomrst gtadu^ly dy^ out. With the adopted period of exposure, this after action 
amount to abmething like eight or ten per cent, of the whole. Within an hour or two after 
action has ceased, relapse i^ts in and amounts to about four per cent, in the first thirty hours^ 
ftdly half of occurs within the first four hours. 

, ' . ' ' 

The xeaciaojx which is involved in the production of the latent image and in the 
photo-retrogression has been the subject of many hjrpotheses. 

1. The oBSumpiian that tke htdide is oxidized.^ — von Tugolessoff assumed that 
the latent image is an oxidation product. He opposes that the silver salt is first 
oxidissed to a higher valency, and subsequentiy decomposed into a subhsdide or te 
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metallic silver. He attempted to demonstrate an increase in weic^ht d Tiring the 
production of the latent image, when an unstable orv-'halide of silver is formed, say 
AgBr.O.AgBr,^ but L. Cramer wa,s unable to establish the accuracv of J, von Tuo’o- 
lessoffs experiments on the oxidation of silver bromide by dil. soln. of hydrogen 
peroxide, sodium nitrite, etc., and he tried to show that oxygen is not necessary 
for the development of the latent image. 

2. T1i 6 assuTnption that the halide suffers a 'physical modijicaiion. — In this hypo- 
thesis it is assumed that the silver salt undergoes a physical change when the latent 
image is produced whereby the silver bromide remains silver bromide, but the nature 
of the combination into aggregates is modified. The product is then invested with 
the properties known to be possessed by the latent image, and the phenomenon is 
fully explained.^ For example, the silver halide after exposure to light is more 
prone to dissociation, and yields more quickly “when reducing agents are present. 
R. Kamais and C. Jones assume that the silver halide is polymerized by light and 
depolymerized during the photo-retrogression. F. Hurter and V. C. Drffiefd make 
the converse assumption, depolymerization in light, polymerization in darkness. 

3. The assuTtiption that the halide forms a nucleus of silver. — The old assumption 
that the latent image is due to the reduction of the hahde to metallic silver has been 
revived by W. Ostwald, and R. Abegg in the assumption that the formation of the 
latent image is due to the precipitation of an in^tesimally small quantity of 
metallic silver which, acting as a germ or a nucleus, facilitates the reduction of the 
surround^ silver bromide. ^ The latent image, however, shows none of the reactions 
of metallic silver, nor does it show the electrical potential of metallic silver ; the 
bypcthesis cannot be reconciled with the facts of development or of solarization 
in which longer exposure means more silver produced though the amount approaches 
a limit ; more silver means a more rapid reduction of silver bromide, and not a less 
rapid reduction. L. Cramer has also shown that the latent image does not behave 
like a mixture of silver bromide and metallic silver. 0. Jones found the behaviour 
of aqua ammonia^ also does not favour this hypothesis ; and S. E. Sheppard and 
0. E. K. Mees found the hypothesis fails to account for the resistance of the latent 
image to oxidizing soln. of such potential as to destroy the metal silver. 

4. The assumption that a subhalide is formed. — Tins hypothesis was suggested by 
0. Choiselat and M. Ratel in 1843 to explain the latent daguerreotype image. Taking 
the case of silver bromide, it is assumed that this salt decomposes into free bromine 
and silver sub-bromide, Ag 2 Br, thus: 4AgBr^2Ag2Br-hBr2. The bromine is 
presumably temporarily, dissolved by the decomposed or undecomposed grain of 
silver bromide. The system is in equilibrium when the vap. press, of the bromine 
has reached a certain value. When the silver sub-bromide is exposed to the action 
of bromine gas in darkness, silver bromide, AgBr, is formed. The amount of silver 
bromide decomposed, for equilibrium, depends upon the intensity of the light. If 
bromine be removed from the sphere of the reaction, by, say, mixiug the silver salt 
with a suitable organic compound which binds ” the bromine, the reaction proceeds 
to an end. The photochemical decomposition of silver bromide has been studied by 
R, Schwarz and H. Stock. Some early experiments by R. Luther pointed to the 
existence of definite compounds Ag 2 Br or A^^®* placed a weighed amount of 
powdered silver in a ^i^-soln. of hydrochloric acid; add^ measured amounts of 
chlorine water ; and, after leaking the vesseTto bring about equilibrium, he placed 
a platinum electrode in the soln. and measured the potential against a silver-plated 
p&tmnm electrode in ^Vi^-hydrochloric acid contaming an excess of silver halMe. 
Th^ measurements were made after each addition of chlorine water, and sharp 
breaks were observed corresponding witJi the compositioii Ag 2 Cl and Agd ; but 
^mqimnt experiments by E. Baur, by P. Heyer, and by H. Weisz have failed to 
confirm B. LutherV measurements because R. Luther did not measure the equili- 
Mnm coho. W. Reinders also failed to find satisfactory evidence of the existence 
Mmj staWe compound of silver chloride at high or at low temp, reacrions of 

image nm not eons&^ent vrith the existent of one compound, whatevm? 
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it be, a:ii accordingly A, P. H. Trivelli gets over the diEculty by postulating the 
existence cf four intermediate compounds with specific colours : 

(xre^ni-^AgsCIg (blue)-^Ag 5 Cl 2 (yellow) ->Ag 5 Cli (red)"~>5Ag, but since there is no 
e^dence of the existence of the alleged compounds, the hypothesis has not made 
much headway. 

5. The u^sumpAQui that the latent image is a solid solution . — Since the latent 
image is not a reduction product of silver halide — a definite subhalide, or free metallic 
silver — following M, C. Lea’s suggestion, the latent image is considered to be a phase 
of variable composition with sfiver bromide as the end term. These solid soln. 
have been prepared by L. Cremer and by W. Eeinders, and their properties are in 
harmony with observations. There is no means of distinguishing whether the latent 
image consists of a solid soln. of silver bromide and metallic silver, or silver bromide 
and silver subhalide ; but the former hypothesis is simpler and fits in with the 
parallelism between the colours of the photohalides and those of colloidal silver. 
The arguments against the latent image being a reduction product are directed 
against the existence of free metallic silver or a definite free subhalide ; they are 
invalid when directed against the solid soln. hypothesis. The properties of silver 
or a hypothetical subhalide absorbed in solid sohi. by a large mass of silver bromide 
to form a phase of variable composition are quite difierent from the properties of a 
mixture. In the latent image, says C. Jones, “ the amoimt of silver bromide which 
is decomposed must be exceedingly minute, small beyond imagination. The 
amount decomposed might be increased many thousand times before the product 
of decomposition would have accumulated in sufficient quantity for direct recogni- 
tion,” and the enei^ which is available during an ordinary exposure is quite in- 
adequate to produce a material decomposition of silver bromide on the plate. 
F, Hurter and V. C. Driffield show that if all the energy available in a standard 
candle b'urning 0*0021 grm. per second -be 0*016 Cal. per 100 sq. cms. of surface, 
a 10 seconds’ exposure would then yield 0T6 cal. per 100 sq. cms. The amoimt of 
silver 0‘0265 grm. which can be obtained by this exposure on the developed plate 
actually requires 5*6 cals. Hence, only 2*9 per cent, of the 'energy could be 
derived from the burning candle if all were converted into radiant energy ; but, as 
a matter of fact, only a small fraction of the available heat is really converted into 
radiant energy. W. D. Bancroft adds that these difficulties, though very real, 
vanish entirely with the solid soln. theory because the difference in the energy 
content of the decomposed and undecomposed silver bromide can be theoretically 
made as small as we please ; practically, the difference which can be detected 
depends upon the sensitiveness of the developer. The bromine set free by light is 
probably temporarily adsorbed on or in the grains of silver bromide, or on the parts 
of the silver bromide not exposed to light. This bromine may also pass into the air 
or it may react with gelatine, but if the conditions are favourable it may react with 
the silver in solid soln., and give the phenomenon of photo-retrogression. Hence, 
during photo-retrogression the latent image reacts with the halogen which comes 
mainly from the bromine adsorbed by the silver bromide; a small inappreciable 
amount may come from the decomposition of the gelatino-bromida of the film. 
In illustration, M. 0. Lea showed how silver iodide may adsorb iodine, and how the 
silver halides generally can take up by adsorption many other foreign substance. 
For example, a dil. alcoholic soln. of iodine is quicMy decolorized by silver iodide. 

The so-called soiarization, or reversal of the photographic image whereby the 
negative j^comea pomtive, is primarily due to the silver halide and is independent 
of the nature of the associated materials it has obtained as a result of a pro- 
longed exposure ; by the antagonistic action of light of different colours ; by an 
exposure to white light followed by treatment with an oxidizing soln. and subsequent 
exposure ; by using white light during development ; by very slowly developing 
an under-exposed plate ; by very short and intense exposures followed by a short 
exposure to diffus^ light ; by exposure to cathode rays followed by sunlight, eto< 
TSfe latent image which gives rise to a n^atiye imder nonnal development cqnsi^ 
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of silver bromide with, an excess of from 0*002 to 0*1 per cent, of silver ; when the 
excess rises above O’l per cent, a positive results. M. C. Lea obtained effects 
Bunulating the latent image by the action of acids, press, or heat — e.g. characters 
were drawn on bromide paper by means of a glass rod dipped into sulphuric acid 
(1 : 2), the acid was washed away with water containing a trace of ammonia. When 
the plate was developed, brown marks appeared on a white surface. The efiect, 
however, is not like the normal latent image, but is due to the removal of gelatine 
from the grains of silver bromide. 

In 1801, J. W. Ritter found that silver chloride which had been darkened by the 
violet rays of the spectrum became lighter or bleached when exposed to the vellow 
and infra-red rays. This was attributed to the deoxidizing action of the less re- 
frangible rays (at the red end), and the reducing action of the more refrangible rays 
(at the violet end). Analogous observations were made bv W. H. Wollaston in 
1804, by T. J. Seebeck in 1810, by. J. Herschel in 1840, and by J. W. Draper. If 
an under-exposed iodized silver photographic plate or printing-out paper be exposed 
to yellow or red light, the opposite effect occurs, for the action started by the violet 
light is continued, hence E. Becquerel (1840) called the violet rays the rayons 
exciiaieurs^ and the yellow and red rays the rayons contmuateurs. Further investiga- 
tions have shown that each colour of the spectrum can exert an oxidizing or a 
reducing effect which is determined by the nature of the substance sensitive to 
light. J. M. Eder adds : 

Although the oxidizing action of the red rays cannot be sharply distinguished from the 
reducing action of the violet rays, in the majority of cases yet examined, red light has in 
general an oxidizing action on metallic compounds, while violet light usually has a reducing 
action. A case in which red light can act as a reducing agent on metallic compounds is 
especially noticeable in the photography of the spectrum using silver salts and developing 
the picture. Violet and blue light have the most effect on compounds of the metalloids, 
for instance, on hydrogen and chlorine mixtures, on nitric acid, on sulphurous acid, on 
hydriodio acid, etc. (Hy<^ogen sulphide, however, is decomposed more rapidly by red 
^ht. ) The action of light is partly a reducing one, depending on the nature of the substance 
in question. On oi^anic compounds (especially the colouriess ones) violet light usually 
has the strongest oxidizing action ; dyes are oxidized most strongly by those rays which ajre 
absorbed. In all cases, however, the chemical action of coloured light comes under the law 
that those rays are the most effective which are markedly adsorbed by the light-sensitive 
substances. 

T. von Grotthus showed that only those rays of light which are absorbed can 
produce chenaical action, and that the action of a ray of light is analogous to that 
of a galvanic cell. The similarity in the products obtained by the action of light on 
sensitive substances, and those obtained by electrolysis, is taken to confirm the 
hypothesis as to the justness of the analogy between the action of a ray of light 
and of a galvanic ceff. The electromotive force of light is low, and therefore the 
decomposition voltage of a substance must be low if it is to be susceptibie to the 
action of light ; if otherwise, the light sensitive substance must be admixed with . 
something conventionally called a depolarizer which will lower its decomposition 
voltage. Hence, adds H. W. Vogel, the compounds of the metals which are sensitive 
to light are divided into two classes — ^tho^ which are decomposed by the action of 
light alone, and those which are decomposed only in the presence of a substance 
which combines mth one of the decomposition products. The sensitiveness of aB 
substances to light is augmented by a suitable depolarizer. For example, silver 
nitrate can react with silver iodide, and consequently silver iodide is more sensitive 
^ light in the presence of this s^ent. Similarly with silver bromide in place of the 
Wide, but with the chloride^ the effect is not so marked. The decomposition of 
chlorine or bromine water in light, as previously indicated, is accelerated in the 
presence of tartaric or citric acid, , and both acids are likewke attacked by the 
In some cases the depolarizer changes the sensitiveness of the ^stem 
towsnrds cartsm rays. These depolarizers are called optical senmtizers. In 1873, 
H. Vogel showed that a photographic silver bromide plate, stamed yellow witii 
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the chemicaUv inert aniline red, gave a maximum sensitiveness in the green not 
present when the aniline dve is absent. H. W. \'ogel further showed that there is 
a relation between the sensitiveness of a silver bromide plate for certain wave-lengths 
and the absorption hands of the admixed dve. H. W. \ogels results with silver 

chloride alone, and with 
silver chloride and coralline 
are indicated in Fig. 14 . 
H. W. Vogel added: In 
order to make silver bromide 
sensitive to any desired 
colour, or to increase its 
existing sensitiveness for 
certain colours, it is neces- 
sary only to add a substance which will promote the decomposition of silver 
bromide, and which absorbs the rays in question, letting the others pass. 

T. Wedgwood is considered to have been the first to obtain light-pictures. In 1802 
he gave an account of a method of copying paintings and obtaining profiles of leaves by 
allowing light to pass through a more or less transparent object on the white paper or leather 
which had been moistened with nitrate of silver. H. Davy also repeated these experiments 
and succeeded in preparing pictures of small objects which had been magnified by the solar 
microscope. About 1814, these pictures were not permanent in light and had to be examined 
by eandle-ilght. J. N. Niepce tried to obtain permanent light pictures ; and about 1826 
L. J, M. Daguerre was independently working in the same direction. J. N. Niepce is now 
credited with having been the first to produce permanent photographs in a csunera obscura. 
He coated a metallic surface with a layer of asphaltum, and exposed it to light in a camera 
for a whole day. The exposure rendered the asphaltum insoluble in Dippel’s bone oil, 
while the soluble parts were removed by the oil. The pictures were lacking in detail. The 
metal if desired could be etched with acid. The parts protected by the inaolated asphaltum 
were not affected by the acid. L. J. M. Daguerre was the first to employ silver iodide as a 
light-sensitive substance. In 1829 the two investigators joined forces in order as they said 
to develop “ the discovery made by J. N. Niepce and improved by L. J. M. Daguerre.” In 
L. J. M. Daguerre’s process, the vapour of iodine is allowed to act an a well -polished surface 
of silver as so to form a film of silver iodide. The film of iodide is then exposed to light in 
the camera obscura. In a short time the light produces an action which is not visible on 
the plate, but which develops when the plate is exposed to the action of mercury vapour. 
The portions of the iodide not affected by light were removed by a hot soln. of sodium 
chloride. J. Herschel’s discovery of the better solvent action of sodium thiosulphate in 
1819 was later utilized by D. J. M. Daguerre. This process is called the Dizguerreotype 
process. In 1839 F. Talbot obtained negatives by a process which was improved in 1841. 
Paper coated with a film of silver nitrate was exposed in the camera, and the invisible 
image developed with a soln. of silver nitrate in acetic and gaUic acids. The negative was 
soaked in white wax to make it transparent, a positive prepared by placing the waxed 
negative on paper moistened with silver chloride and exposed to light. This procedure 
was called the Talbot process or the calotype process. In 1851, T. S. Archer used a transparent 
film of iodized collodion spread on glass as a photographic plate instead of W. H. F. Talbot’s 
iodized paper. ^ As a result, greater precision in the reproduction of detail was attained. The 
results were still further surpassed by the modem dry plate process in which a glass plate 
coated with an emulsion of silver bromide in gelatin — possibly also with a little silver 
iodide — ^is employed as the photographic plate. 
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Fig. 14. — Action of different parts of the Spectrum on 
L Silver Chloride alone ; II. Silver Chloride with Coralline. 
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f 16. Silver Bromide 

Silver bromide occurs in nature in cubes or octahedral crystals of hromiie or 
bro'tnargyrite of sp. gr. 5*8 to 6*0, and hardness 1 to 1 J. It is usually associated with 
silver chloride in Chili, Mexico, Honduras, etc., forming the so-called noiaeral 
emholUe — efipShtav, an intermediate — ^in which the ratio Cl : Br varies indefinitely. 
The yellow and deep green varieties usually contain the largest proportion of bromine. 
From I. Domeyko’s and P. Yorke's analyses of samples from Chili, embolite con- 
tains from 51 to 81 per cent, of the chloride and 18 to 49 per cent, of the bromide, 
A.Breithaupti called the varieties of embolite with the larger proportion of bromine 
megabromite, and those with the smaller proportion microhromiie. Silver bromide 
can be made by the action of bromine on silver, which, according to H. (Jautier and 
G. Charpy,2 is very slow, and which, according to V. von Cordier, progresses more 
rapidly in darkness than in light because of the decomposition of the resulting silver 
bromide. M. Bertbelot says that silver is readily attacked by hydrobronaic acid at 
ordinary temp., and A. Jouniaux has studied the equilibrium conditions in the re- 
versible reaction, 2 Ag-j- 2 HBrr=^ 2 AgBr-(-H 2 , which represents phenomena similfir to 
those observed in the corresponding reaction between hydrogen chloride and silver. 
Bromine also forms silver bromide when it acts on silver chloride or iodide. A. Poti- 
litzin, and T, S. Humpidge have shown that the reaction is very slow with silver 
chloride. The thermochemistry of the process has been discussed in connection 
with silver chloride. P, Julius observed that the reaction is complete when bromine 
vapour is passed over the molten halide ; and that more rapidly with silver iodide 
than silver chloride. When silver chloride or some other sparingly soluble salt of 
silver — ^3aot the iodide — ^is warmed with a soln, of potassium bromide, it is converted 
into aflver bromide, AgCl“}-EZBr= AgBr+HCl ; if both silver bromide and cHoride 
are present as solid phase, the system might be expected to be in equilibrium when 
the ratio : B3r is equal to the ratio of the solubility product of the silver chloride 
and^ bromide ; but tixere is a complication owing to the formation of a soHd soln. 
of silver chloride and bromide, and the ratio of the chlorine and bromine ions in the 
soln. is depend^t on the ratio of AgOl : AgBr in the precipitate, as was shown by 
P, W . Kiister. The ratio [AgBt]/[AgCI] : [KBr]/[KCl] between soln. and precipitate | 
undeigoes veiy little change, A. Thiel afco showed that in a series of inixed 
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of silver bromide and chloride, in equilibrium with a normal soln. of potassium 
chloride and bromide, the change of potential steadily increases as the proportion 
of silver bromide increases. Silver bromate was found b}’ C. Lowig to be decom- 
posed into the bromide and oxygen. ’ * 

As A. J. Balard first showed, silver bromide separates as a white curdy precipitate 
when a soln. of a silver salt is treated with hydrobromic acid or a soluble bromide. 
In his work on the at. wt. of bromine, G. P. "Baxter prepared silver bromide in the 
following manner : 

Purified shver was dissolved in purified nitric acid, dil. with an equal volume of water, 
and heated imtil free from nitrous acid and the oxides of nitrogen. The so(d. was still further 
diluted to a cone, of about a quarter normal and added slowly, with constant agitation, to a 
dil. soln. of an excess of purified ammonium bromide in a glass-stoppered preciDitatinsr fiask, 
and the whole violently shaken to promote coagulation. By adding the silver soln.^'to the 
bromide, the occlusion of silver nitrate was almost wholly prevented. After standing about 
24 hrs., the flask was again shaken, and allowed to stand until the supernatant liquid was 
clear. The precipitate was washed on a (Jooch’s crucible and dried for several hours at 
130®, and finally for. about 14 hrs. at 180®. 

J. S. Stas tried to distinguish six different forms of silver bromide : (i) The white 
fiocculent precipitate obtained by precipitation with an excess of silver salt ; (ii) the 
yellow fiocculent precipitate obtained with an excess of hydrobromic acid or soluble 
bromide ; (iii) the pulverulent yellow salt obtained when the preceding product is 
agitated with water ; (iv) the yellowish-white product obtained by boiling the 
fiocculent bromide with water ; (v) the white product obtained when the yellowish- 
white salt is boiled a long time ; and (vi) the yellow crystaUine or fused salt. He 
showed that some of these forms have different solubilities, and different sensibilities 
to light. The precipitate with an excess of potassium bromide appears yellow 
owing to the a<fcorption of a little potassium bromide, which forms a yellow solid 
soln. 'V\Tien the fiocculent precipitate is allowed to stand for some time, or when 
heated in boiling water, it forms a pulverulent mass — the action presumably depends 
on the smaller grain dissolving and reprecipitating on the larger less soluble grains. 
B. L. Vanzetti says that potassium bromide diffuses into soln. of silver nitrate as 
rapidly as potassium chloride or iodide ; and K. Jablczynsky, that the precipitate of 
silver bromide is formed twice as slowly as silver chloride. According to W. Bottger, 
a turbidity appears in a soln. containing 0*3 XlO-® mol of silver bromide per Etre ; 
and, according to L. Rolla, with potassium or sodium bromide and silver nitrate* 
with between 4 or 5xlCh“^ mol per litre. For the preparation of colloid^ silver 
bromide* see the analogous colloidal silver chloride. 

A, 0. Becquerel 3 obtained crystals of silver bromide by heating a mixture of 
hydrobromic acid and silver in a sealed tube. C. Lowig obtained octahedral crystals 
by evaporating a soln. of silver bromide in hydrobromic acid ; and H. Debray 
by cooling a warm soln. of the chloride in mercuric nitrate. A/ P. H. TriveBi and 
S. E, Sheppard prepared crystals of silver bromide by allowing a mixture of aq. 
ammonia and silver bromide to stand in a bottie, with frequent shaking, at 
for about a week. The ammoniacal soln. was then allowed to crystallize (i) by 
dilution with water* (ii) by evaporating off excess of ammonia, (iii) by cooling 
the sola. Crystals of an ammino-complex are yellow, those of silver bromide are 
wMte. T, Bellach described tetrahedral forms; E. Baur, and J. Y. Eisden 
hexagonal forms; F. W. T, Erohn, cubic ciystafa which crystallize as hexagons; 
and F, F. Eenwick, both hexagonal and cubic forms. P. Groth placed silver 
bromide in the hexahaBoctahedral class of the cubic system; and A. P. H, TriveUi 
and S. E. Sheppard, in the dyaldsdodecahedrai class becaui^ of the occumnoe pi 
pentagonal dodecahedra as in the case of stannic iodide, ferric disi^hide, cobalt 
sulphoarsenide, cassia-alum, and irimethylammoma-alim The evidence of the 
existence of a metastable hexagonal form is not sufficient to establish the di- 
morphism of silver bromide. G. 1. Higson could find no evidence of the polariza- 
tion of light by the mystals. The phenomenon, say A. P, H- Tri^i and 
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S. E. SKeppard, mav be due to reflection and not to anisotropism, E. Banks, 
y. Bellacii. P. P. Koch and V. du Prel, G. I. Higson, L. Cramer, and P. W. t! 
Krohn snowed that much of the silver bromide in emulsions used for sensitive 
photographic plates is crystalline. For the adsorption of gelatine during the 
crystallization of silver bromide in the presence of the protective colloid gelatine, 
see silver chloride. A. P. H. Trivelli and S. E. Sheppard studied the corrosion 
figures of silver bromide by aq. ammonia. A. Thiel showed that there is a 
continuous change of potential with mixtures of silver chloride and bromide in 
agreement with the formation of solid soln. of the two salts in all proportions. 
The X-radiogram of silver bromide has been studied by P. Debye and P. Scherrer, 
A. W. Hull, and R. B. Wilsey. The lattice is a simple cube with sides 2-89 A., and 
the distance of the nearest atomic centres, 2*89 A. The specific gravity of silver 
bromide is 6*245 (0°) according to G. F. Eodwell;^ 6*215 (17°); according to 
F, W. Clarke the sp. gr. of the salt which has been fused is 6*473 (25°) ; and accord- 
ing to 6. P. Baxter and M. A. Hines, 6*479. H. G. F. Schroder gave numbers 
ranging from 6*32 to 6*49. The sp. gr. of the molten salt at 427° is 5*595. 6. Quincke 
gives 6*2. P. Walden, and F. A. Henglein studied the mol. vol. 

T. W. Richards and G. Jones’ ^ value for the compressibility of silver bromide is 
0*00000259 megabar per sq. cm. or 0*00000262 atm., or 0*00000254 kilogram per 
sq. cm. between 100 and 500 megabars, and the mol. compressibility is 0*000075. 
According to J. E. Meyers and F. Braun, if subjected to a press, of 3000-50,000 atm. 
precipitated silver bromide in layers 3-4 mm. thick gradually becomes translucent. 
The Fliessdfuch — ^that is, the press, required to make silver bromide flow through a 
small opening — ^is, according to N. Kurnakofi and S. F. Schemtschuschny, 18*6 
kilograms per sq. mm. G. Quincke’s value for the surface tension of molten silver 
bromide is 120 dynes per cm. when the sp. gr. is 6*2, and the specific cohesion 
a2=:4 sq. mm. 

Silver bromide melts to a reddish liquid which on cooi^ forms a yellow horny 
translucent mass. The reported values for the melting point range from C. Sandon- 
nini’s ® 419°, to K. Monkemeyei’s 422°, and to T. Carnelley’s 434° ± 2°. According to 
E. Monkemeyer, for a mixture of silver chloride, inelting at 451°, and silver bromide, 
melting at 422°, containing about 65 mols per cent, of silver bromide, the m.p. is 
413°. As 0. Lehmann showed, the two salts form mixed crystals and the f.p. 
curve corresponds with H. W. B. Roozeboom’s Type III curve. The results are 
in harmony with C, Sandonnini’s observations on the electrical conductivity of 
mixtures of the two salts. The mixed crystals correspond with the mineral emholite, 
N, Kurnakofi and S. F. Schemtschuschny measured the hardness, and also the 
press, required to make the mixed crystals flow. According to H; Stolzenberg and 
M. E. Huth, the pale greenish-yellow crystalline solid is anisotropic and at 259° 
forms greenish-orange liquid crystals which are isotropic, and at 398° forms an 
orange-red liquid, but 0. Tubandt and E. Lorenz could detect no sign of the alleged 
transformation point at 259° by the electrical conductivity method. 

According to J. H. van’t Hofi, silver bromide dissociates at 60° in vacuo in the 
sense of the equation : 2AgBi^2Ag+Br2, until the press, of the bromine vapoui 
reaches the very minute press. 2*9 xlO^^^ mm. The value for silver chloride is 
6*4 X 10**73 jQm. H. Y. Regnault’s value for the specific heat of fused silver bromide 
Cp==0*0739 between 15*° and 98°. According to 6. E. Eodwell, the salt steadily 
contracts from its fusion temp, down to *—60°, when it attains its maximum sp. gr. 
H, Finn’s value for the linear coefi. of expansion is 0*0000347, the mol, cubical 
expan^n 0*00302. 

J. Thomsen’s value for the heat ol formatioii from its elements, Ag-fBrii<|, 
=:sAgBr<^t. +23*7 Cals, ; or 20*7 to 23*7 Cals. ; or 398 kilojoules. According to 
M. Berthelot,^ the heat of transformation AgBr (precipitated) to AgBr (crystalBne] 
is 3*4 Cals, per moL M. Berthelot also gives Ag20+2BQBra4.i=AgBr+44*6 Cals, 
to 61*2 Cals. The heat of precipitation in dil. soln. is 20*2 Cals, according tc 
J. Thomsen. de K. Thomnson found the free onerOT cl formation of ^v^ 
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bromide — ^halogen liquid — ^is 23,000 cals., and tie total energy of formation 
23,400 cals. 

W. Koilrausei® found tie electrical conductivity of sOrer bromide at 20® to be 
0*35 X 10"^ reciprocal oims, and K. Arndt and A. Gessler give for the conductivity 
at 

150* 250* 350* 410* 41S* 419* 500* 600* 

000008 0-0044 O'll 0*722 melts 2-767 2*94 3*10 ' 

There is therefore a sharp break at the m.p. ; and below the f.p. the conductivity 
rapidly decreases. C. Tubandt said that the current is carried entirely by the 
positive silver ion which, at 422°, has the velocity 0*15xl0~3 cm. per sec, 
C. Sandonnini found the conductivity of fused silver bromide at its m.p. 422® 
to be 2*920 reciprocal ohms, and he investigated the electrical conductivities of 
fused mixtures of silver chloride and bromide. C. Tubandt studied the con- 
ductivit}’ of the crystalline solid, J. C. Ghosh measured the conductivity, and 
calculated the ionization, a, of fused silver bromide at different temp., and 
found a=0*080 per cent, at 473®, and 63*72 per cent, at 673®. L. Graetz has 
studied the influence of press., and S. Arrhenius that of light on the electrical con- 
ductivity of silver bromide. P. Dutoit and G. von Wiesse's value for the potential 
against b*lA"“AgN 03 at 25® is 0*296 volt ; M. Katayama’s value for the e.m.f. of 
the cell Ag | AgCl j AgBr | Ag is zero, and for the cell Ag | AgBr | PbBr 2 \ Pb is 0*342 
-f0*00025(20‘-^) voits between 20® and 145°, and AgBr+iPh=4PbBr2+Ag-[-9*6 
Cals. J. A. Wilkinson ^ reported that the salt has a bluish- violet fluorescence. 
For the photoelectrie effect, see silver chloride. W. Wernicke gives for the ind^ 
of refraction, for A=431, pt=2'360; A==486, ^6=2*303; and A=656, /i— 2*2336^ 

S. Meyer gave —0*26x10'“® mass units for the magnetic snsceptibili^ of silver 
bromide at 19° ; and no discontinuity was observed by T. Ishiwara when silver 
bromide was melted. 

Silver bromide is less soluble in water than silver chloride ; according to F. Kohl- 
rausch’s calculation from the electrical conductivity data, a litre of water at 21° 
dissolves 0*000107 grm. of* silver bromide, or 0*00058 miliigram-eq. I. M. Kolthoff 
gave 4*lXlO"“43 for the solubility product at IS®. According to A, E. Hill's 
calculation from the equilibrium condition AgSCy+KBr^AgBr+KSCy, a litre 
of water at 25° dissolves between 6*6x10’“^ and 8*1x10”^ mols per litre when 
the solubility of silver chloride is 0*000016, ’and that of silver thiocyanate 0*735. 
Accordii^ to A. F. HoUeman, the effect of grain size on the solubility of the 
different forms of silver bromide has been discussed by J. S. Stas ; and the 
electrical conductivities of soln. of silver bromide by F. Eohlrausch and F. Rose. 
According to W. Bottger, all three silver halides in sat. aq. soln. are completely 
ionized, 0. Lowig noticed that silver bromide dissolves in cone, hydrobramic and 
hydfochhfic acids — a mol of hydrogen bromide in cone. aq. soln. dissolves nearly a 
mol of silver bromide. The latter salt separates on dilution with water, and 
crystals of silver bromide are obtained on evaporation. According to M. Berthelot, 
the soln, contains a bromhydrate de brormre d'etrgeni ; with hydwohloric acid an 
-analopus ohlorohydrate is formed. Silver bromide also dissolves in soln. of alkali 
bromides forming "double salts. 

Silver bromide dissolves in soln. of sodium thiosulphUeJ^ According to 

T. W, Richards and H. B. Faber, 5 c.c. of a soln. containing 100, 200^ 300, 400 grms. 
6t ciystailine sodium thiosulphate per litre at 35° dissolve respectively O'llS, 0*^4, 
0*341, and 0*613 grm. of silver as silver bromide. E. Valenta found 100 grms. 
of sodium thiosulphate soln., at 25% contain 

Per cent. NaaSxOs , . 1 6 10 15 ^ 

Gmjs. 0 fAgBr . •-0*35 1*90 3*50 4*20 5*80 

B. Valenta says that the solvent power of ammonium ^iimdfk 4 Jde is nearly flie 
as for the sodium salt, but A. and L. liumi^ and A* Seyewetz say the aotkm 
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of tKe a::.:r.on:iiin salt is tlie faster. A. Rosenheim and S. Steinhauser isolated 
tetracona'i crystals of 4(XH4)oS203.NH4Br.AgBr, analogous with those obtained 
with silver chloride. E. ^ alenta also found that 100 grms. of a 1 ; 10 soln. of 
potassium, cahiuw, or harium thiosulphate, at 25°, dissolves 0*73, 0*03, or 0*02 grni. 
respectivelv of silver bromide ; 100 grms. of 1 : 10 and 1 : 5 soln. of sodium sulphite 
dissoke respectively O’Ol and 0*08 grm. of silver bromide at 25° ; 100 grms. of 
1 : 20 soln. of potassium cyanide dissolves 6*55 grms. of silver bromide ; and 100 
errms. of 1 : 20, 1 : 10, and 1 : 6f soln. of ammonium thiocyanate at 20° dissolve 
respectively 0*21, 2*04, and 5*30 grms. ol silver bromide. K. Hellwig finds the 
solubility of silver bromide in soln. of siher nitrate is smaller than that of silver iodide. 
P. Kremers, H. Risse, and K. Hellwig obtained products which they thought to be 
compoimds of silver bromide and nitrate. Tbe needle-like crystals obtained by 
cooling a hot soln. of freshly precipitated silver bromide in one of cone, silver nitrate, 
have a composition corresponding with AgBr.AgNOs. I. Kablukofi, and C. Scarpa 
have investigated the f.p. curve of mixtures of silver nitrate and bromide and found 
a eutectic with 75 gram-mol. per cent, of silver nitrate at 155°, H, W. F. Wacken- 
roder also found soln. of mercuric nitrate readily dissolve silver bronaide. 

According to E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kjaus, silver bromide is soluble in liquid 
ammonia, and according to R. Jarry, and A. Joannis and M. Croizier, at —30° 
a white compound silver triammino-bromide, AgBr.3NH3, can be obtained which, 
between 3*5° and 4*0°, passes into the sesquiammine 2AgBr.317H3. R. Jarry also 
says the triammine is formed in aq. soln. if the water is sat. imder a press, 
corresponding with the dissociation press, of the salt, namely — 

-23® -18® -8® 0® 8*5® 8® 14® 20® 23® 

140 195 360 606 745 920 1310 1820 2140 mm. 

W. Biltz and W. Stollenwerk found the heat of formation, Q, of the triammine is 
8*64 Cals., and the vap. press, is given by log jp=— Q/4’57T+1*75 log T— 0*0028? 
+3*3. Silver bromide dissolves readily in cone. aq. soln. of ammonia ; according to 
A. Longi, for cono. between 0*08 and 0*45 mol per Utre, the solubility is proportional 
to the cone, of the ammonia ; 100 c.c. of 0*5 per cent, aqiia ammonia (sp. gr. 0*998) 
dissolve 0*0113 grm. of silver bromide, and of 10 per cent, ammonia (sp. gr. 0*96), 
0'333 grm. J. J. Pohl says that freshly precipitated silver bromide is twice as 
soluble as the dried’ salt ; this is probably a question of rate of soln. J. V. Elsden 
noted the formation of a complex ammino-bromide. According to 6. Bod- 
lander and R. Fittig, the ammoniacal soln. contains complex ions. P. Berthier 
obtained a pale yellow powder by cooling a hot soln. of silver bromide in cone, 
aqua ammonia : when treated with water it gradually forms white silver bromide. 
According to R. Jarry, and A, Joannis and M. Croizier, alver sesguiammino-bromide, 
2AgBr.3NH3, is obtained when the temp, of silver lariammmo-bromide is allowed to 
rise between 3*5° and 34°. Dry silver bromide in an atm. of ammonia slowly forms 
this same compound. G. Wiegner, and W. Peters say AgBr. 2 ^NH 3 is formed. 
According to R. Auerbach, the addition of just enough ammonia to satisfy the 
reversible equation .^Br+ 2 NH 3 r=^[Ag(NH 3 ) 2 ]Br does not cause either precipita- 
tion or re-soln. within five minutes. With ^ght but increasing excess amounts* 
of ammonia, the coagulation speed transcends the soln. speed and then the 
reverse. 

0. F. Bammelsbcrg said that silver bromide does not absorb ammonia gas, but, 
according to R, Jarry, he was misled by the slowness of the absorption. According 
to G. Bodlander, J, von Liebig obtained what was probably this compound in white 
cryst^ds by allowing an ammoniacal soln. of silver bromide to stand some time. 
According to A. Terreil, if silver bromide sat. with gaseous ammonia is heated in a 
seal^ tube, fusion occurs at 90°, and an explosion at 100°. The dissociation temp, 
of silver sesquiamminobromide is between 34^ and 35° ; and the dissociation press. 

0® 4® 10*4® 11*2® 14® 13*6’ 28*6® 43*8® 63® 

$8 107 166 174 206 269 513 1225 1986 mm. 
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The ammino-bromide forms yeUow crystals, which are not sensitive to light; 
they become turbid in ammonia-free water, and are opaque after heating to 
70°. They show double refraction between crossed nicols. According to W. Biltz 
and W. StoUenwerk, Q for the sesquiammine, AgBr.l^NHs, is 9*95 Cals,, and 
log p=^/4’57r-fl*75 logT — 0’C020 J+3‘3. When the temp, of silver sesqui- 
amminobromide lies between 34° and 51-5°, silver ammino-bromide, AgBr.KHg, 
is formed. Above 51*5° it decomposes into silver bromide and ammonia. W. Biltz 
and W. StoUenwerk found that the heat of formation, Q, of the monammine 
is (3=10*65, and log e/4*57T-f 1*75 log T~0*C015r-f 3*3. According to 

G. C. Wittstein, silver bromide is soluble in hot soin. of ammonium chloride, sparingly 
soluble in soln. of ammonium carbonate, suljjhate, or succinate ; and very sparingly 
soluble in soln. of ammonium nitrate, H. Euler, and B. Wuth have investigated 
the solubility of it in elliylamine. According to J. Neiistadt, methyl alcoh^ dis- 
solves 1*12 xlO^^s and ethyl alcohol 6*4xl0~i® mol. of silver bromide per litre. 
F. Bezold finds it insoluble in methyl acetate and M. Hamers in ethyl acetate. 

Chemical properties of silver bromide. — The remarks on the photochlorides and 
subchiorides apply also to the photobromides and subbromides. H. W. Vogel 
prepared a grey precipitate which he regarded as silver sabbromide, Ag2Br, by the 
action of cuprous bromide on silver nitrate ; but K. Emszt, and J. Waterhouse 
showed that the product is more likely to be a mixture of metal and normal bromide. 

White silver bromide becomes "violet in a few seconds when exposed to light. 
The phenomenon resembles that which occurs with silver chloride, and which has 
previously been discussed. The latent image with silver bromide photographic 
plates has also been discussed. W. Ehlers and P. P. Koch found that particles of 
coUoidal silver bromide with an average diameter of 0*4ft., lose 6 per cent, of bromine 
when Uluminated for 20 minutes by an arc lamp. B. Homolka assumed that because 
indoxyl or thioindoxyl developer is oxidized during the development of the exposed 
plate, a silver perbromide, AgBrg or AgBrg, is prei^nt in the latent image. As 
W. D. Bancroft has shown, this assumption is quite unnecessary, because as 
the silver bromide is reduced, the developer must be oxidized, and the oxidation 
will be greatest in those parts where the reduction of the silver bromide is greatest. 
L. Bruner and E. Bekier, however, obtaiiied indications of the formation of silver 
perbronaide during the electrolysis by means of a silver anode, of molten bromine 
iodide, Brl, containing an excess of bromine. 

Several observers have suggested that silver oxybromide is formed during the 
development of the latent image on a photographic plate. Thus, E. Demole 
supposed AgBrO is formed by tiie action of potassium ferricyanide soln., and that 
thk is reduced by hydroquinone. A. and L, Iiumiere and A. ^yewetz also supposed 
the oxybromide AgBr.O.AgBr to be formed by the action of an aq. sola, of benzo- 
quinone and potassium bromide on silver bromide paper, A. Seyewetz has also 
prepared crystals of what he regarded as an oxybromide Ag7Br70, or Ag20.Ag5Br7, 
by the action of a soln. of silver bromide in benzoquinone on finely divided sfiver. 

Dry silver bromide, says J. S. Stas^^s suffers no appreciable change when heated 
to 100°, and, according to I. Guareschi, even when heated to its m.p., no 
bromine is given off ; according to K, Arndt and A. Gessler, decompomtion begins 
about 900°. The molten salt is slightly ionized. G. Schulze calculates the degree 
of ionization at 450° to be 2*34 X 10“^, and oxygen likewise was found by M. Berthelot 
to have no action on hot silver bromide. A. F. TrivelH says that 30 per cent, 
hydn^en peroxide has no appreciable action on silver bromde alone, nor in the 
presence of colloidal silver- L Guareschi found chroznie anhydride gives off bromine 
and oxygen when heated with silver bromide, forming chromic oxide and silver ; in 
some cases, chromyl bromide, Or02Br2,B formed: 2AgBr+0r08— 2Ag4-0+Cr02BT2, 
With cQnix soln, of chromic some silver chromate is formed, A. Potilitzin 
found it to be sibwly reduced when heated in hydre^en. A. Seyewetz reduced 
molten silver bromide to spongy sUver by hy^ogen ; and A. Jouniaux has 
studied equilibrium conditions of the reaction 2AgBr+H2^2Ag+2HBr, 
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D. Tommasi has proved that although nascent hydrogen from sodium amalgam 
does not reduce silver bromide, the reduction readily occurs with electrolytic hydro- 
gen, and A. J. Balard found silver bromide to be readily reduced bv zinc and 
sulphuric acid, J, S. Stas showed that srey or reddisli-brown metallic silver is 
produced with white silver bromide, and white metallic silver with the yellow 
bromide. H, Vogel found that iron or zinc acts very slowly on dry silver bromide, 
more rapidly if moist, and more rapidly still in the presence of dil. acids. J . Seymour 
found silver bromide to be reduced by sodium hypophosphite (L. Cramer says not) 
or alkaline stannous chloride in light or when heated, but not by acid soln. of 
stannous chloride ; ferrous sulphate in sunlight is without action. 

H. Moissan found that the broiidne in silver bromide is displaced by fluorine. 
P. Berthier also found that when suspended in water, silver bromide is completely 
converted by chlorine into silver chloride. According to J. J. Berzelius, silver 
bromide is transformed bv chlorine into silver chloride more slowdy than is the case 
with silver iodide. Iodine vapour also, according to P. Julius, converts silver bro- 
mide completelv into the iodide. P. Hautefeiiille found that dry hydrogen chloride 
converted silver bromide at 700° into the chloride : AgBr-[-HCl=AgCl4'HBr, the 
analogous change which takes place in soln. is supposed by M. Berthelot to involve 
the intermediate formation of a bromohydrate. A. Potilitzin has investigated the 
action of soln. of the chlorides of the alkalies and alkaline earths on silver bromide 
whereby a partial interchange of the halogens occurs, and he obtained similar 
results "with the alkali iodid^* A. Senier precipitated silver bromide from its 
ammoniacal soln. by the addition of silver chloride. Aq. hypochlorous acid, said 
A. J. Balard, converts silver bromide into a mixture of silver chloride and bromate 
with the simultaneous evolution of chlorine and bromine. H. Bauhigny found 
iodic acid acts on an ammoniacal soln. of silver bromide, forming silver iodide, 
ammonium iodide, iodine, ammonia, water, and nitrogen. 

According to C. Sandonnini and G. Scarpa,^® lithium bromide gives a series of 
mixed crystals hut no compound with silver bromide when mixtures of the two 
salts are thermally investigated. Similar results were obtained with sodium bromide. 
If silver bromide be dissolved in a hot sat. soln. of potassium bromide, and the soln. 
cooled, M. Berthelot found that crystals of potassium silver bromide, SKBr.AgBr. 
IH^O, are formed, and he calculated the corresponding heat of formation. C. San- 
donnini found the two salts are soluble in one another only when melted ; and the 
f.p. curve shows a eutectic at 290^ and 51 mol per cent, of silver chloride. He 
obtained neither a compound nor mixed crystab. He also found that the f.p. 
curve of mixtures of rubidium bromide and silver bromide exhibits a break at 265° 
with 55 mol per cent, of silver bromide, and at 228° with 68 mol per cent, there is a 
eutectic. The break corresponds with the formation of an unstable rubidium silver 
bromide — either 2RbBr.AgBr, or AgBr.RbBr, which decomposes on melting. 

According to A. J. Balard, boiling nitdc acid has no induence on silver bromide. 
R. Auerbach found that when a silver bromide hydrosol is treated with, aq. ammonia, 
coagulation and hydrolysis simultaneously occur. A. J. Balard found that boiling 
sulphuric add decomposes silver bromide with the evolution of bromine. When 
fused with sodium carbonate, metallic silver and sodium bromide are formed ; al- 
though at low temp. J. J. Berzelius no^d that silver bromide can be melted in the 
presence of sodium carbonate without any appreciable change. According to 
1. Cmmer, formaldehyde, gallic add, or tannin in the presence of sodium carbonate ; 
or citrate or tartrate of iron do not reduce the silver halides. M. A, Gordon calls 
the number of mols of silver which a mol of reducing agent or a developer separates, 
the sUver equivalent of the reducing agent, e.g. the silver eq. of pyrogaUol is ^’6. 
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(5), 21. ii, 197, 1912 ; M. Berthelot, Atm. Chim. Phys., (5), 29, 271, 1883 ; Compt. Bend., 94. 912, 
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I 17. Sflver Iodide 

Silver iodide occurs in Cliili, Peru, Mexico, and Spain, as the mineral iodite^ iodar- 
gyrite, or iodyrUe, in hexagonal crystals, and al^ massive with a colour varying from 
citron or sniphur-y ello w to a yeUowish-green or brown. When the crystals are cubic, 
the mineral is called miersite. All three haloids occur in the mineral iodohtomiie 
reported by A. von Lasaulx ^ in cavities in the ferruginous quartzites of Dernbach 
(Nassau). In the mfroiodargyrUe of Huantajava about half the silver is replaced 
by copper. 

The prepaiutioxi silver iodide. — Silver iodide is formed when iodine vapour is 

passed over heated silver, and J. H. Eastle obtained a quantitative yield by warming 
iodine with finely-divided silver on a water-bath. Aq. hydriodic acid acts on silv^ 
in the cold ; and, as H. St. C. Deville/ A, Potilitim, and H. Danneel have shown, 
bydro^h is evolved until the Bquid is sat. with silver iodide. When the mixture is 
inote'hydiogen is evolved, and, on cooling the soln., large colourless plates 
separate out. Th^ crystals are probably a hydroriodide since, on exposure to air, 
they decompose, giving ofi hydrogen iodide. A mixture of hydrochloric and hydr- 
iodic acids forms only the io^de. According to H. St. C. Devffie, aq. soln. of potas- 
sium iodide gradually convert mefallic silver into th| iodide, and the soln. at the ^me 
time becomes alkaline ; if the soln, of potassium iodme is very cone. , the silver iodide 
dissolves as fast as it k formed. K air be excluded, these reactions do not occur; 
the same remark applies to the formation of silver iodide by the action of molten ; 
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potassium iodide on the metal. I. Kablukoff made silver iodide bj melting together 
silver nitrate and potassium iodide, a reaction whose thermal value is 24*41 Cals. 
A. Vogel partly converted silver chloride or bromide into silver iodide by triturating 
a mixture of say silver chloride and powdered iodine, and subsequently washing out 
the excess of iodine with alcohol. P. Julius also found silver chloride or bromide is 
completely converted to the iodide by heating it in a stream of iodine vapour. 
C. W. B. Normand and A. C. Gumming made it by the action of iodine on a number 
of silver salts — sulphite, acetylide, cyanide, cyanate, and thiocyanate H. St. C. De- 
ville also converted silver chloride, bromide, or other insoluble salts into the iodide 
by digestion with a cone. soln. of alkali iodide ; with cone, hydriodic acid and silver 
chloride, AgCl-j-HI=AgI+HCl. F. Field obtained fine crystals of silver iodide by 
boiling mercuric iodide with an excess of silver nitrate, and cooling the soln. L, Eolla 
places the visibility of the precipitate with potassium or sodium iodide and silver 
nitrate between 0*8 Xl 0~"8 and 1 x normality , and, according to W. Bottger, a 
turbidity is produced when 0*34x10“^ mol of silver iodide is present per litre. 
G. P. Baxter prepared pure silver iodide by precipitation from an ammoniacal soln. 
of silver nitrate with a soln. of ammonium iodide. The process is quite analogous 
to that employed for silver bromide The precipitate clots more rapidly in the 

ammoniacal soln. than in an acid soln. Precipitated silver iodide has a marked 
tendency to pass into the colloidal state when washed with water. J. S. Stas found 
that if the water be previously heated to 60®, and the precipitate allowed to settle 
at that temp,, the tendency is lessened, but the precipitate is then inclined to adhere 
tenaciously to the walls of the precipitation vessel. G. P. Baxter recommends washing 
the precipitate with 1 per cent, nitric acid, when there is no tendency to pass into 
the colloidal state ; but if the nitric acid be esqpelted by diydng at a high temp., some 
silver iodide is decomposed by the acid, and the iodide acquires a dark colour. 

The properties of silver iodide. — Hauschild,^ and G. Tammann studied the 
colour of thin films of silver iodide. While the crystals of silver chloride and 
bromide belong to tbe cubic system, silver iodide crystallizes in the hexagonal 
system, forming, according to V. von Zepharovich, dihexagonal pyramids with 
axial ratios a : : 0*8196, although, according to F. Wallerant, these crystals 

belong to the cubic system, they imitate very closely the hexagonal crystals by 
the peculiar method of twinning. H. St. C. Deville, and H. Debiay studied the 
crystallization of alver iodide. The X-radiogram has been investigated by 
P. Debye and P. Scheixer, A. W. Hull, and R. B. Wiisey. The lattice has the 
tetraheiral arrangement, with gddes 6*53 A., and the distance between nearest 
atomic centres 2*83 A. 

V. von Zepharovich noted that silver mdide changes from a yellow to an 
orange colour at about 138®, and O. Lehmann said that in the viciniiy of this 
temp, this salt changes its crystalline form which passes from the hexagonal to 
the cubic system. G. F. Rodwell found that this change is attend^ by -a 
contraction in volume, and hence it follows that the transition temp, should be 
depressed with increasing press. E. Mallard and H, le Chatelier examined the 
lowering of the transition point by raising the pr^s.t They found that at 20®, 
under 2600 atm. press., a variety of silver iodide with a mol. vol. 16 per cent, smaller 
than that of the hexagonal form, hence a denser yariety miwt be formed with a 
sp. gr. approximaMy 6*8, and a mqL vol. 35. This denser variety is probably 
that which should be compared with the ordinary chloride and bromide. The 
subject was further investigated by G. Tammann, and P. W, Bridgman, Temp, 
ranging from 138® to 160® have been published for the transition point by W, KoU- 
rsnach, G, F. Rodwell, M. Bellati and R, Romanese, W. Schwarz, etc. The best 
representative value is 147®. A. St^er foui^ the kansirion point could be lowered 
bom 147® to 136® by admixture with mercuric iodide. G. Tammarm foimd mth a 
picsa.- of 340 kilograms par sq. cm. the transition point was lowered to 138*8®; 
aad with 2948 Mlcgrams, to 100*31®--curve AB, Fig, 16. It was also that 
there axe sfai^ modiScaribns: the yellow hex^^onal form which is 
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potassium iodide on the metal. I. KabluiofE made silver iodide by melting together 
silver nitrate and potassium iodide, a reaction ■whose thermal value is 24 ‘41 Cals. 
A. \ogel partly converted silver chloride or bromide into silver iodide by triturating 
a mixture of say ^silver chloride and powdered iodine, and subsequently washing out 
the excess of iodine with alcohol. P. Julius also found silver chloride or bromide is 
completelv converted to the iodide by heating it in a stream of iodine vapour. 
C. W. B. hiormand and A. 0. Gu mmin g made it by the action of iodine on a number 
of silver salts— sulphite, acetylide, cyanide, cyanate, and thiocyanate H. St. 0. De- 
ville also converted silver chloride, bromide, or other insoluble salts into the iodide 
by digestion with a cone. soln. of alkali iodide ; with cone, hvdriodic acid and silver 
chloride, AgCl+HI=AgI+HCl. F. Field obtained fine crystals of silver iodide by 
boiling mercmic iodide with an excess of sUver nitrate, and cooling the soln. L. Eolla 
places the "visibility of the precipitate "with potassixun or sodium iodide and silver 
nitrate between O'S X 10—8 and 1 x 10—8 normality, and, according to W. Bottger a 
turbidity is produced when 0-34x10-6 mol of silver iodide is present per litre. 
G. P. Baxter prepared pure silver iodide by precipitation from an ammoniacal soln! 
of silver nitrate with a soln. of ammonium iodide. The process is quite analogous 
to that employed for silver bromide (< 7 . 1 ’.). The precipitate clots more rapidly in the 
ammoniacal soln. than in an acid soln. Precipitated silver iodide has a marked 
tendency to pass into the colloidal state when washed -with water. J. S. Stas found 
that if the water be previously heated to 60°, and the precipitate allowed to settle 
at that temp., the tendency is lessened, but the precipitate is tbe nindteAd to adhere 
tenaciously to the walls of the precipitation vessel. G. P. Baxter recommends washing 
the precipitate with 1 per cent, mtric acid, when there is no tendency to pass i^ 
the coHoidal state ; but if the nitric acid be expelled by dijdng at a high temp., some 
silver iodide is decomposed by the acid, and the iodide acquires a dark colour. 

The prop^es of silver iodide.— H. Hauschild,s and 6 . Tammann studied the 
colour of thin films of silver iodide. While the crystals of silver chloride and 
bromide belong to the cubic system, silver iodide crystallizes in the bAYa.gn«nl 
sy^m, forming, according to V. von Zepharovich, dihexagonal pyramids 'with 
axial ra'tios a : c=l : 0‘8196, althoi^h, according to F, Wallerant, these crystals 
belong to_ the cubic ^stem, they imitate very closely the hexagonal crystals by 
the peculiar method of twinning. H. St. C. Deville, and H. Debray studied the 
crystalbzation of silver iodide. The X-radiogtam has been investigated by 
P. Debye and P. Scherrer, A. W. Hull, and R. B. Wilsey. The lattice has the 
tetrahedral arrangement, 'with Sides 6’53 A., and the distance between nearest 
atomic centres 2'83 A. 

V. von Zepharo"vich noted that silver iodide changes &om a yellow to an 
orange <»lour at about 138°, and O. Lehmann said that in the vicinity of this 
temp, thm salt changes its crystalline form which passes from the hexagonal to 
the cubic system. 6 . F. Rodwell found that this change is attended by a 
contraction in volume, and hence it follows iiiat the transition temp, should be 
depre^ with increasii^ press. E. Mallard and BL le Chatelier evaminA/l the 
lowering of the transition point by raising the prras-t ll^ey found tiiat at 20% 
mdei 2500 atm. press., a variety of silver iodide -with a moL voL 16 per cent. amaUAr 
than tiiat of &e hexagonal form, hence a denser vt^ty must be formed with a 

gr. approximate^ 6 * 8 , and a moL vol. 35. Tim denser ■variety is probably 
that which should be compared with the ordinary chloride and bromide. The 
BuhjMt was further investigated by G. Tammann, and P. W. Brid^ian. Temp, 
rangir^ from 138° to 150° have been published for the transition point by W KoU- 
ransch, 6 . F. Rodwell, M. BeBati and B. Romanese, W. Schwarz, etc. The hmt 
r^ffesentative value is l47°. A. Stegerlotmd the tramation point could be lowered 
feom I#?*' to 1 SS° by admixture "with mercuric iodide. 6 . Tammmm found with a 
pBSBS* of 340 Mlqgrams per sq. cam the transition point ■was lowmed to 138-8°; 
witt 2848 kilogjwuBSj to 100"31^ — cairo Kg. 16. It wus abo fotuid tiiat 

aro zoa!]^ Hireo: siaUe ixipdifioatsoBs ! lie yellow liezagoiia} wMti is 
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iden rical Trith the so-called amorphous precipitate, and which G. Tammann calls 
form I. and K. Honkemeyer, j3-AgI ; the red cubic modification, form II, or a-AgI ; 
and a third variet}- stable above 2910 kilograms press. — ^form III — whose crystaihne 

form is unknown. The volume decreases in 
passing from forms I to II to III. At the 
triple point — 99*4°, and 2810 kilograms per 
sq. cm. press. — the change of II to I is 
attended by a change in the sp. voL of 0*01010 
c.c. per gram ; from II to III, 0*01402 c.c. ; 
and I to III, 0*02412 c.c. ; so that the high 
temp, forms II and III have the smaller 
volumes. This is not usual, although ice presents 
a parallel case. The values of dTjdp at the 
triple point are II to I, — 0*01787 ; II to III, 
—0*0290 ; and I to III, —0*276. The equili- 
brium press, and temp, are indicated in Fig. 15, 
which represents the relation between the solid, liquid, and vapour, and is based on 
one by H. W. B. Roozeboom. The high temp, from II is cubic, and isomorphous 
with cubic silver chloride and bromide ; it might, therefore, be anticipated that 
at low temp, silver bromide and chloride would undergo transformations, forming 
substances isomorphous with the low temp, form I of silver iodide. No such change 
has been observed. Similarly, at high press, and room temp., modifications of 
silver chloride and bromide analogous to form III of silver iodide might be 
expected ; but none such has been yet observed. A. Thiel showed that the 
change in the potential of mixtures of lalver bromide and iodide corresponds with 
the formation of solid soln. containing up to 30 molar per cent, of silver bromide. 
According to A. P. H. Trivelli and S. E. Sheppard, the mixed crystals of silver 
iodide and bromide are polarized between crossed nicols ; and this effect is due 
to reflection as well as to mechanical strains in the crystals. 

H. Stolzenberg and M. E, Huth say that hexagonal greenish-yellow silver 
iodide at 134° forms liquid crystals which are yellowish-red and isotropic, and 
which form an amorphous blood-red liquid at about 500°. 0. Tubandt and 
B. Lorenz found no evidence of this in the change of the electrical conductivity 
of silver iodide with temp. The properties of the ordinary forms of silver chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are : 

AgCl 

Sp. gr. ..... 5'45 

Mol vol 25’79 

Sp. compressibility X 10* at 20® 2*2 

Heat formation . . . 39*2 

Sp. ht 0^0911 


AgBr 

6-40 

29*01 

2*6 

23*7 

0*0739 


Agl 

6'674 

24*40 

3*9 

13*8 Cals. 
0*0616 



Fig. 15. — Equilibrium Diagram 
of Silver Iodide. 


The reported values for the specific gravity of silver iodide ^ range from 
C. J. B. Karsten’s 5*026 to H. St. C. Deville’s 5*687, at 0° ; G. P. Baxter gives for 
the fused salt 5*674, at 25° (water 4°). A. Damour gives 5*669 (14°) for the crystal- 
lized salt, and 5*596 (14°) fox the amorphous pressed variety, 6. F. RodweU says 
the density is a maximum at 142°.. G. F. RodweU gives the sp. gr. of the fused 
as 5*^1 (0°), 5*771 (163°),. and of the molten salt, 5*522 (527°). The sp. gr. 
of the mineral iodyrite ranges from 5*365 of J. L. Smith to 5*707 of A. Bamour, 
P. Walden, and F. A. Blenglein studied the mol. vol. Buring the formation of 
silver iodide from its elements there is an increase of nearly 15 per cent, in 




Silver, 

lodiiie. 

Silver Iodide, . 

Sp.gr. . 

♦ 

• 10*49 

4*993 

5*674 

Mol vol * 

' * 

. 10*28 

25*73 

41*38 


indmating an increase of 41*38— (10*28+25*73)=5*37 c.c. Most salts show a 
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decrease in volume during their formation. P. Walden studied the mol,, vol. 
T. W. Richards and G Jones^ value for the compressibility of silver iodide at 
20 between 100 and 500 megabars press, is 0'CoOo03S5 kiloSiTam per sq. cm , 
0-COOG0393 megabar, or 0*CCCC0398 atm. per sq, cm. The "press, required to 
make fused sil\ er iodide flow through a small opening is, accordin<^ to II^. Eurnakoifl 
and S. F, Schemtschuschn}^ 26*3 kilograms per sq. imi. ^ 

Silver iodide is an example of the very rare phenomenon of a substance con- 
tracting on a rising temp. The relation between the volume and temp, is fllustrated 
in Fig. 16. H. Fkeau established this fact for 
three different varieties of this salt — ^precipitated, 
cr}"stallme, and fused. 

The other substances known to decrease in size with 
rise of temp, are water between 0° and 4° ; liquid 
bismuth about 8° above its m.p. (C. Liideking) ; fused 
quartz beiow —80® (H. G. Dorsey and K. Scheel) ; silica 
between 575° and 870° (H. le Chatelier) ; a nickel steel 
(C. E. Guillaume ) ; diamond below —42*3° (H. Fizeau) ; 
and copper oxide below —4*3° (H. Fizeau). Calcite and 
berjd were also shown by H. Fizeau to have a negative 
coeS. of expansion in the direction of their principal 
axes, but positive in directions vertical to the chief 
axes, but the cubical expansion coeff. are positive. 

H. Fizeau found the linear coefficient of expansion 
of large crystals at 40° to be —0*000003966 along 
the chief axis, and -{-0 *000000647 vertical to that 
axis ; or the average volume contraction is 0*000002307 c.c., and for the precipi- 
tated or amorphous salt, the linear coeff. of expansion is —0*00000137 at 40°, 
and the cubical expansion coeff. is therefore negative, being — 0*00000414. 
H. Fizeau, and G. F. Rodwell both showed that the coeff. of expansion of silver 
iodide increases rapidly with rise of temp. The average coeff., according to 
G. F. Rodwell, is —0*00000718 between —18° and 0° ; —0*00003297, between 
0° and 21° ; --0*00005670, between 21° and 67° ; and —0*00000335, between 70° 
and 150° ; while the mean expansion of form II between 150° and 450° is about 
0*000005. G. Jones explains the phenomenon by assuming that the change in 
volume which occurs when a solid is heated is due (i) to a small increase in the intra- 
molecular free space ; (ii) an increase in the volume of the molecules due to a 
decrease in cohesion ; and (iii) a change in the volume of the atoms due to a change 
in the attractive force between the molecules. In the case of silver iodide, it is 
assimed that the attractive force increases with a rise of temp., and thereby produces 
an increased compression of the atoms great enough to outweigh the effects of the 
other two influences. The free energy F of formation of a compound is taken as 
an indication of the magnitude of this attractive force, and in accord with the 
relation F— where Q is the heat of formation in Idiojouies, G. Jones 
finds 



TemperdMure-5 

Fig. 16. — Relation between the 
Temperature and Volume 
of Silver Iodide. — (G. F. 
Rodwell.) 
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^ The marked increase in the free energy with rise of temp, is taken to support the 
" hypothesis in question. W. Barlow and W. J. Pope explain the dimorphism by 
assmi^g the existence of alternate methods of close packmg structural units which 
are dimensionally identical at the transition temp. They said : 

It is evident that a passage from the ideal condition in which the spheres are all equal 
to in which the two kinds of spheres show a minute differmce in size, instead of 
prodncajg a lowering of the anay merely oaoae a diminution in the number 

etpual p^sa, s^o^ ^ ^ose wh&i m the ideal assemblage are equal becoming a little greater 
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and the others a little smaller. Thus, considering a layer in which one-third of the spheres 
are a trifle smaller than the rest, the press, between the larger spheres woiild be slightly 
increased, and that between spheres of different sizes would be slightly diminished. And 
whilst an increase in size of both kinds of spheres will tend to expand the whole mass, if 
the increase proceeds at different rates for the two and in such a manner that the two kinds 
oi spheres become more nearly equal, the closer approximation to equality of size will lead 
to a closer approximation to the closest-packed ideal assemblage, and will thus tend 
towards contraction of the mass as a whole. A 'very small increase of size of one kind of 
sphere and a much larger decrease of that of the other accompanying a rise of temp., can 
consequently lead to the observed negative coeff. of cubic thermal expansion of hexagonal 
silver iodide if the structure more nearly approaches the ideal closest-packed arrangement 
of equal spheres as the temp, rises. This kind of explanation is in harmony with the 
observation quoted above, ngunely, that the coeff. of linear expansion is large and negative 
in the direction of the principal axis and small and positive in directions perpendicular 
thereto. 


Silver iodide melts at a dull red heat to a yellow, red, or^ reddish-brown fluid 
whose colour is determined by the temp. ; and on coohng, it freezes to a dirty 
yellow, translucent solid. The melting point given by different investigators 5 
ranges from A. Steger s 526"^ to W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos’ 556®. The 
best representative may be taken as 552°. According to 0. ^ Lehmann, and 
H. Stolzenberg and M. E. Huth, silver iodide, bromide, and chloride form aniso- 
tropic liquids or liquid crystals during their solidification. On the other hand, 
C. Tubandt and E. Lorenz showed that well-purified silver iodide is harder 2° below 
its m.p. than is yellow phosphorus at ordinary temp. If a little of another silver 
halide be present, ordinary silver iodide becomes nauch more plastic. Similar 
results were obtained with thaUium halides and the other silver halides. Hence, 
these substances must be deleted from the list of substances furnishing liquid 
crystals. K. Monkemeyer has studied the f.p. curves of mixtures of silver iodide 
with Sliver bromide and chloride. With the bromide, there is a U-shaped curve 


faUing to a minimum at 377® with 25 gram-mol. per cent, of silver iodide ; the 
transformation point of silver iodide is also lowered by additions of the other 
halide. Eor instance, with about 35 gram-mol. per cent, of silver bromide it 
. - ^ falls to 80°, and with 11 gram- 

£ ^ mol. per cent, of silver chloride 

. ^ 115^. The U-shaped curve 

silver chloride and iodide 
has its minimum at 211° with 
about 57 gram-mols, per cent* 
\ X of silver iodide. M. Meslans, 

and V. Auger prepared what 

they regarded as eilver fim- 
/\ / iodide, AgI.AgP, by the action 

iodoform on silver fluoride, 
A. but there is nothii^ to show 

/ \ / *# o / A chemical individuality of 

^ ^ alleged compound. The 




Fia 17.— Isoteetic Lines of the Ternary System, ternary system : Agl— AgBr— 

Agl-r-AgBr— AgCL . AgCl, has been studied by 

K. Monkemeyer, and the resujfe 
are indicated in Pig. 17, showing the isoteetic lines. 

At Yogel iound silver iodide to be volatile at a white heat in closed vessels, 
tod C, Antoine has measured the vapour presstire of silver iodide at different 
temp. J. Dewar and A. Scott measured the vapour density and obtained values 
in agreement with the molecule Ag 2 l 2 . H. V. Regnaultis value for the sp^ifite 
heat is 0^=0*0616 between 15° and 98° ; M. BeUati and B. Romanese*s value for 
the I-variely is 0*0573 (14M42^) ; and for the Il-variety, 0*0577 (136°-264®). 
P. Koref found the sp. ht. from — 191*1° to —81*6° to be 0*0488 ; and from —77*4'^ 
to 0°, 0*0632 ; A. Magnus’ value of the mol heat from 17° to 607° is 6*460+0*003; 
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W. Xemst and F. Schwers gave 3-287 at — 255‘2'’, and ll-3o5 at —156-5°; wMe 
W. Uernst’s values for the mol. heat are : 

- 244 ® - 243 * — 242 ‘ 4 ® - 197 * 5 '’ - 193 * 2 * 

Mol. heat • . , 5*51 5*08 6*95 9*70 10*17 

The mol. ht. of silver iodide is greater than the sum of the thermal capacities of 
the constituent atoms. This is unusual, but is related with the other anomalous 
properties of this salt. 

^ M. Berthelot’s 6 value for the heat of formation of silver iodide from its elements 
— ^iodide solid — ^is 13*8 Cals., according to J. Thomsen, or, according to M. Berthelot, 
Ag+I=AgIcryst.-fl4-3 Cals. ; Ag+I==AgIamorphciis+7‘7 to 14*3 Cals. U. Bischer 
considers M. Berthelot’s value is too small, and gives 15*169 Cals, at 15*". 
G. Jones and M. L, Hartmann give the free energy of formation of silver iodide 
from silver and solid iodine as 65*1 kilojoules at 0°, and 66*1 kilojoules at 25° ; or 
26*300 Cals., and the total energy 14*570 Cals. According to F. Gerth, *tLe 

diference between U. Fischer’s and G. Jones and M. L. Hartmann’s results is 

due to the difference in the silver electrodes used in measuring the e.m.f., and to 
the applied corrections. F. Gerth obtained 15*158 Cals. ; and H. Braune and 
F. Koref, and H. S. Taylor and W. T. Anderson, 15*100. J. Thomsen’s value 
for the heat of precipitation is 26*6 Cals. 

The electrical conductivity of silver iodide has been measured by W. Kohl- 
fausch,7 C. Tubandt and co-workers, K. Arndt and A. Gessler, etc. There is a 
marked change at. the transition point : I-Aglx=^n-Agl, but not so marked a 
change at the m.p. Thus, the conductivities in reciprocal ohms at different temp, 
are : 

142 * 4 ® 146 ® 146 * 5 ® 150 ® 300 ® 647 ® 652 ® 564 ® 660 ® 

Bee. ohms . 0*000333 *^-> 7*308 1*33 1*97 2*638 melts 2*362 2*47 

C. Tubandt and S. Eggert found the maximum sp. conductivity of the hexagonal 
form stable below 144*6° to be 0*00034 ; while the cubic form, at the transition 
point, has the greater value 1’31, rising to 2*64 near the m.p. They also investigated 
the electrolysis of the fused salt. The conductivily* with form II and with the 
molten salt is thought to be electrolytic. The increase in the conductivity in the 
formation of the Il-form is explained by the considerable contraction which silver 
iodide suffers during the freezing of the molten salt ; this raises the molecular 
concentration, while the ionization and ionic mobilities remain unchanged. Within 
a range of about 125®, the Il-form conducts better than the melted salt, and the 
molten salt does not reach the maximum value which the Il-form reaches at about 
800° when the salt begins to dissociate. This phenomenon is unique with silver 
iodide. C. Tubandt found that the current is carried wholly by the silver ion 
whose velocity, at 145°, is about 0‘55 XlCr® cm. per sec., and at 552°, 11 X10""S 
With aq. soln., the ionic velocity at 18° is nearly 0*55 cm. per sec. 0. Tubandt 
and F. Lorenz have measured the electrical conductivities of binary mixtures of 
^ver chloride, bromide, and iodide. Accordiog to K. Bodeker, the conductivity 
is raised if the salt be exposed to iodine vapour. L. Graetz has studied the effect 
of press, on the conductivity of silver iodide. 

H. Scholl and B. A. Dima the phoioi^bctric ^ct of this silver 

chloride. W, Wilson found the conductivity of silver iodide to be greater when 
iiiuminated. P. Dutoit and G. von Wiesse found the potential towards ^i^-AgHO^, 
at 25°, to be 0101 volt. S. limori and T. Takebe have described photochemical * 
cells mth silver iodide electrodes. E. B. Archsy discussed the s^itiveness of 
silver iodide to red light. 

t. Wernicke gives for the index (A re&actmn for A=431, /t=2*409 ; 

|4t**2*267 ; and for X— 656, /t5=21531. A. Kundt’s v^ue for white light is 2*^81 ; 
md A. des Cbizeaux’a® lor ydlow %ht, 2*23. According to C. Soh^, the 

shoi^s maxima at 0*^26/*, 0*32^/*, and 0*2712^ J. A- Wilkinson 
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reports a bluisk-violet fiiioresceBce. S. Meyer found the magnetic susceptibility 
to* be — O'29 xT0“~® mass units at 19^. 

The solubility of silver iodide in water is very small, and the published results 
are not concordant. H. Danneel ^ gives 0-00000133 grm. per litre at 13*^ ; P. Kohl- 
rausch and E. Dolezalek, 0*00000353 grm. per litre at 20-8° ; H. M. Goodwin 
0*0000023 grm. per litre at 25^ ; and A. Thiel, 0*0000025 grm. per litre at 25^^! 
A. E. Hill gives the solubility’' as 0*97 to 1*05x10—® mols per litre at 25"^ ; the 
corresponding value for silver bromide is 6*6-8‘l X lO*—'^ ; and for silver chloride 
1*25-1*64x10—®. If Cl and C2 be respectively the electrolytic potentials of iodine 
(0‘540 volt) and of silver (0*784 volt), C the solubility of silver iodide, and F the 
free energy- of the formation of silver iodide, then, according to G. Bodlander, for 
a binary salt from univalent ions P=€i — C2 — 2RT log C, and if in the first approxi- 
mation the heat of formation be used in place of the free energy of formation 
^=23100(ci— c2--2i2r log C), or C— 6x10— ® mols per litre at room temp. This 
is in agreement with the observed values. 

H. St. C. Deviile noted that silver iodide dissolves copiously in hydriodic 
acid^ and, when the soln. is allowed to stand in air, crystals of silver hydroiodide, 
which M. Berthelot regards as 3AgI.HI.7H2O, are formed : SAgl+HIgag+THgOuq 
=21*6 Cals. The mother liquid still contains some hydriodide. The crystals 
become yellow on exposure to air and light ; when heated, they decompose, forming 
silver iodide ; they are decomposed by water into hydriodic acid, and silver iodide 
is precipitated. In his memoir, Sur les iodures doubles^ P. A. Boullay showed that 
silver iodide dissolves readily in soln. of 'potassium or sodium iodides^ forming double 
salts, F. Field noticed that silver iodide is but slightly soluble in soln. of the 
alkali chlorides. The solubility^ of the silver halides in the alkali halides is con- 
sidered to be due to the formation of complexes. This tendency to form complexes 
increases in passing from the chloride to the iodide, and with the electropositive 
character of the alkali metal. K. Hellwig gives the solubility of silver iodide in 
soln. of potassium iodide when the cone, are expressed in mols per litre : 

KI . O'SSo 0*586 1*003 1*018 1*406 1*482 1*6304 1*937 

Agl , 0000363 0*00218 0*0141 0*0148 0*0536 0*0658 0*102 0*198 


According to G. Bodlander and W. Eberlein, dil. soln. hold a complex with 2Ag, 
possibly K2Ag2l4, K3Ag2l5, K4Ag2lg, or K6Ag2l7 ; and in cone. soln. of potassium 

iodide the complex has only one Ag — 
possibly W. van Dam and 

A. D. Donk, in their examination of the 
ternary system, Agl— KI— H2O, find at 
0° a solid phase, KI. Agl ; at 30^ 2KI,AgI; 
and at 50°, again 2KI.AgI, and KI.AgI, 
as indicated ^agrammatically in Fig. 18. 
0. Sandonnini has examined the f.p, 
curves of binary mixtures of KI— Agl 
and of Ebl — Agl, and in both cases 
found evidence of the formation of a 
coinpound which decomposes when fused. 
By cooling a warm cone, soln. of potas- 
sium iodide sat. with silver iodide, white 
asbestos-like crystals of the double salt 
^ , ,, , potassium argenfo-iodide, KI.AgI, or 

iiJkg 2 > ^^rate out ; and, if the soln. is only partially sat. with silver iodide, colour- 
thombio neeaie-Ijjce ^stalsof pdtassixun diargento-iodide, KI.21gI, or ELAgoL. 

X?' i: L. Wells and H. L. 

ratios of 2KI to Jbe azb: c=0-977 : 1 : 0-234. J. B. Marsh and W. C, 
^ymes made the double salts, EI.SAgI and EI.AgI, by the cooling of acetone 
BQin. of the component salts in mol. proportaons. They also made EI.2AgZ ; 
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tie rubidium argento-iodides, RbISAgI ; RbI.2AgI, and Rb.Ag2l3.2C3H0O ; 

Ebl.Airl ; RbLA:.^I4H20 ; 2RbLAgl ; the caesium argento-iodides, CsL2AgI ; 
C.^LAcrl : and the lithium argento-iodide, LiI.2AgI- J. E. Marsh reported 

LiI.AgL3(C.2H5b20 ; but C. Sandonnini and 6. Scarpa obtained only mixed 
cpi'stais in their thermal study of mixtures of litfcum and silver iodides. 
J.* E. Marsh and W. C. Rhymes prepared crystals of sodium diargento-iodide, 
Na Algols? sodium argento-iodide, XaAgl2. from acetone soln. of the com- 

ponent salts ; and W. Kr}'^m obtained crystals of XaLAgI.3‘5H20, as solid phase 
in soln. with the following proportions of the component salts in mols per 1000 
mols of water ; 

iNalU . . 35-63 04*25 107-25 117-96 134*40 135-S3 133*81 117*11 

• , 8*14 47*79 57-52 ^70 4G*S2 40-36 43 0$ 11*93 

Agl < ■■ « ■— > Agl.Xal-.gHoO < - — > Xal 

Neither N. S. Kurnakofi and P. S. Eiler, nor C. Sandonnini and G. Scarpa could 
detect anvsign of chemical comhination in the fusion curves of mixtures of potassium 
and silver iodides. W. Eberlein measured the e.m.f . of cone, cells of potassium silver 
iodide. According to A. Ditte, deliquescent cr^’stals of tripotassium argento- 
iodide, 3EIAgI-r|H20, or K3Agl4-f ffigO, are formed by evaporating the mother 
liquid. M. Bertfielot obtained crystals of what he regarded as hydrated 
tripotassium diargento-iodide, 3KI.2AgI.H2O, or KsAg2l5.H20, by the evapora- 
tion of a soln. of silver in a very cone. soln. of potassium iodide in air. H. L. Wells 
and S. L. Penfield obtained white rhombic crj^stals of dirabidium .argento-iodide^ 
2RbJ.AgI, or Rb2Agl3, with axial ratios a:b: c=0’977 : 1 : 0*236 ; and likewise 
rhombic hair-like*" crystals of dicaesium ai^ento-iodide, 2CsI.AgI, or Cs2Agl3, 
with axial ratios a : h : c=0*971 : 1 : 0*244 by cooling hot sat. soln. of silver io^de 
in cone. aq. potassium iodide. The three salts of the type M^Agls are isomorphous, 
and they do not conform with the now obsolete rule of I. Eemsen, for they contain 
more halogen atoms belonging to the alkali nitrate than belonging to the silver. 
The tendency of the silver halides to form complexes increases in passing from 
chlorides to iodides, and from lithium to csesium, 

G. P. Rodwell studied the sp. gr. of “alloys** of cuprous iodide and silver 
iodide ; M. Bellati and R. Romanese, the thermal expansion and the sp. ht. ; and 
G, F. Rodwell, and T. Carnelley and L. T. O’Shea, the m.p. G* T. Prior reported 
a mineral tmersite, CuI.4AgI, sp. gr. 5*640, from Broken Hill ; B. Gossner also 
studied the same mineral. H. Schulze’s analyses of the Chilian mineral cuprch 
iodargyrite agreed with the formula CuI.AgL 

According to J. Schnauss,^^ ioq parts of a solution of silver nitrate, sat. at 11®, 
dissolve 2*3 parts of silver iodide in the cold, and 12*3 parts when boilii^. Silver 
iodide absorbs silver sulphate and silver nitrate. C. Stiiienberg obtained crystals of 
what he regarded as silver iodoaitrate, AgLAgNOs, by cooling a hot. cone. soln. of 
silver nitrate sat, with silver iodide ; and if the sola, is not completely sat. with the 
iodide, there are formed needle-like crystals of silver iododiiutrate, AgI,2AgN03, 
belonging to the rhombic system with axial ratios a :bi c:=0*6638 : 1 : 0‘3123. 
According to G. ^arpa^and J. Eablukoff, the Ip. curve of the two salts shows the 
existence of the lalver iodosesquiiutrate, 2AgI.3igNC^. According to J. Preui^, soln, 
of mercunc nUtm, especially if warm, dissolve much silver iodide, and, according 
to H. Debray, on cooling, crystals of the salt separate unoh^ed. E. Field says 
t^t a soln. of sodium thiosulphde dissolves very little silver iodide. 6, Pogh says 
none, but, according to E. Valenta, at 20°, 100 gnus, of soln; containing 1, 5, 10, 
15, ^d 20 of soium thiosulphate in 100 of water dissolve respectively 0'03, 0*15, 
0'^, 0*40, and 0*60 gnu. of silver iodide, A. Eosenheim and S. Steinhauser 
obtained crystals of 4{NH4)2S205,NH4l.AgI by shaking silver iodide with a cono, 
soln, of anunonium thiosulphate. According to B. Valenta, also, 100 grms. of soln. 
t^iat aining 10 and 80 parts of per 100 of water, at 25^ dissolve re- 

0*01 and 0*02 of silver iodide ; 100 gmas. of sola, oontaii^ 5, IQ, 
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and 15 gnns. of aiamoyiium thiocijanaie per 100 grms. of water dissolve respectively, 
at 20 ®, 0 - 02 , 0 * 08 , and 0*13 grm. of silver iodide ; 100 grms. of a 1 : 20 soln, of 
pofassinm cyanide, at 25®, dissolve 8*23 grms. of silver iodide ; and 100 grms. 
of 1 ; 10 soln. of calcium or barium thiocya7iate dissolve respectively 0*03 and 0*02 
grm, of silver iodide. J. Nenstadt ^3 found the solubility of silver iodide in methyl 
alcohol to be 1 *56 X 10-^8 ; in ethyl alcohol, 1 *1 X 10”^®; and in acetone, about 5 X 10 “ 24 . 
and F. Benzold says it is insoluble in methyl acetate. 

According to 0. Rufi and E. GeiselA^ and E. G. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, silver 
iodide is soluble in liquid ammonia. If v represents the number of litres containing 
a mol of the salt, and the fluidity, and D the sp. gr. oi the soln. : 



0*1377 

0*2956 

0*5040 

1*182 

4*960 

15-63 

27-75 

D . 

2*2275 

1 *4250 

1*1176 

0*8588 

0*7215 

0-6840 

0-6820 

^ • 

10*12 

108*6 

195*9 

284*8 

355*9 

375-3 

376-4 


According to E. 0. Franklin and 0. A. Kraus, the degree of ionization of soln. of 
silver iodide in liquid ammonia, at — 33®, is 0*18 per cent, with a dilution of 100, 
and 0*43 per cent, with a dilution of 1000, values which are not so high as with 
other binary salts. At —33° the conductivity A in reciprocal ohms is : 

VX10-*. . 0 1720 1*299 5*376 62*4 967*2 2881*0 16100*0 80000*0 

A . . • 3*397 9*618 15*35 42*52 121*0 175*2 242*1 276*0 

The solubility and fluidity of soln. of silver iodide in the substituted ammonias 
— methyla 7 nine and ethylamine — have been determined by F. F. Fitzgerald. The 
cone. soln. in these menstrua are very viscous. Silver iodide is slightly soluble in 
aqua a7nmomai as shown by J. Martini, W. Wallace, H. Rose, A. Vogel, and 
H. Baubigny. A. Longi found 100 c.c. of 10 per cent, ammonia (sp. gr. 0*96) dis- 
solves 0*0036 grm. of silver iodide ; H. Baubigny, that 100 c.c. of ammonia of 
sp. gr. 0*926 dissolves 0*0167 grm. of silver iodide ; and W. Wallace, that 100 o.o. 
of ammonia of sp. gr. 0*89 dissolves 0*04 grm. of silver iodide. 

According to A. Joannis and M. Croizier,^® when silver iodide, cooled by a 
freezing mistiure of ice and salt, is treated with ammoma gas, silver ammino-iodide, 
Agl JNH3, is formed with a dissociation temp, of 3*5° under normal press. Accordii^ 
to A. Longi, the same compound is formed if silver iodide be digested with aq. 
ammonia ; but. on account of the low dissociation temp, this is not probable. 
W. Biltz and W. Stolienwerk gave Q=8*56 Cals, for the heat of formation of 
the monammine, and log p— — Q/4*57r+l*75 log Y— 0*0030T-f3*3. R, Jai^ 
measured the dissociation press, of this compound. A. Vogel found aq. ammonia 
forms a compound, probably silver hemiammino-iodide, 2AgI.NH3, which is not 
very stable, since on washing or exposure to the air it forms yellow silver iodide. 
According to C. F. Rammelsberg, the hemiammino-salt is formed when unfused 
silver iodide is exposed to ammonia gas ; heat is developed, and a white compound 
is formed, 2AgLNH3. H. Ley and G. Wiegner found the same product was formed 
when silver iodide was confined with ammonia in a eudiometer ; the eq. of half a 
mpl of ammonia is rapidly absorbed. The compound slowly loses ammonia on 
exposure, and forms yellow silver iodide on exposure to air ; the decomposition 
occupies about half an hour in vacuo. According to A. Joannis and M. Croizier, 
the dissociatioii temp, of this compound is 90° under ordinary press. According 
to F. Isaanbert, the dis^iation press, are : 

34^ ^ 45* 63** C0*5® 70* 76® 

29 70 102 178 222 238 327 460 mm. 

(3. Antoine represented the vap. press in p mm., at 6°, by log ^?;=0‘2373(14*4478 
-flO(X)/0j when W. Biltz and W. Stolienwerk gave Q=sll‘59 Cals, for 

the heat of formation of the hemi-ammine, Agl.JHHg,' and log Q/4*57? 

1*75 r-O'OOlor-f -3*3. R. Jarxy also measured the dissociation pr^ of 
compound. H silvm: iodide sat. with ammonia is heated with aqua ammonia; 
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in a sealed tube on a water-bath, a little of the solid is dissolved and the 
soln. deposits on cooling white mica-like crystals of silver diammino-iodide, 
AgI. 2 NH 3 , which are rapidly coloured violet in light. Thev lose ammonia 
and form yellow silver iodide. W. Biitz and W. Stolienwerk gave ()=7*05 Cals, 
for the heat of formation of the diammine, and log ^ 9 =— Q/4‘57r+l*75 loo- T 
— 0 0050 J-f 3*3. They also prepared silver sesquiamnino-iodide, 2A^.3]S%3, 
whose heat of formation, Q, is 7*25 Cals., and log ()/4'57r+l*75 lof^ T 
— 0‘0050r-t-3*3 ; likewise also for silver triammino-iodide, AuI.SNHs, the iieat 
of formation, Q=6*92 Cals., and logp=:--Q/4‘57T-rl-75 log^T— 0-C050jr-f3*3. 
All the ammino-iodides form mixed cr}-stals. From the temp, of dissociation, the 
stability of the silver ammino-halides is in the order : Agl, AgBr, AgCi. 

According to J. S. Stas,i6 pure silver iodide has a pale yellow colour ; it is not 
decomposed in direct sunlight unless in the presence of traces of certain impurities 
--e.g, with traces of silver salts— when the iodide darkens. The photo-iodides 
are discussed in connection with the action of light on silver halides. A. Guntz 
claims to have prepared silver subiodide, AggI, by the action of hydrogen iodide 
on silver subfiuoride, when much heat is developed ; H. W. Vogel" also prepared 
a substance which he regarded as silver subiodide by the action of cuprous iodide 
on silver nitrate, but which K. Emszt regards as a mixture of silver and silver 
iodide. When heated strongly in air, A. Vogel found silver iodide is partially 
decomposed ; it sublimes when heated in closed vessels. According to K. Arndt and 
A. Gessler decomposition begins when the salt is heated to about 800®. According 
to H. Schulze, it is not decomposed when heated in oxygen ; and according to 
A. Vogel, it is only very incompletely reduced by hydrogen at a white heat ; but, 
according to A. Jouniaux, it is not appreciably reduced by hydrogen at 700®. 
Electrolytic hydrogen, says H. Vogel, reduces silver iodide. H. Danneel found that 
the equilibrium conditions in the reaction 2 Ag+ 2 HI= 2 AgI+H 2 are such that if 
the hydrogen is at atm. press, and the temp. 13®, the cone, of the hydrogen iodide is 
0*043 normal. In order that silver iodide may be completely reduced by hydrogen 
in aq. soln., 2AgI-fH2==2HI+2Ag, it is therefore necessary that the dissolved 
hyc^ogen have a greater cone, than 0*043 normal. According to H. Rose, silver 
iodide is completely reduced by iron in the presence of water, or diL acids, but with 
zinc the reduction is incomplete. A. Naquet found that antimony and bisnmfh 
do not reduce silver iodide suspended in boiling water ; nor, according to D. Tommasi, 
does sodium amalgam, even in acidified soln. J. Seymour obtained no signs of 
reduction by ferrous stilpbate in light ; E. Eupp and P. Lehmann also say that 
formaldehyde does not attack silver iodide suspended in alkaline soln. 

According to J, J, Berzelius, silver iodide absorbs chlorine at ordinary temp,, 
but iodine is liberated only when the silver iodide is warmed. P. Julius converted 
it completely into silver bromide by passing over the molten iodide a stream of 
air laden mth bromine vapour. Dry hydre^en chloride forms silver chloride and 
hydrogen iodide at about 700®, M, Berthelot has studied the action of hydrogen 
chloride and hydrogen bromide on silver iodide. According to F, W, Schmidt, 
when silver nitrate is added to an alcoholic soln. of potassium tri-iodide, the resulting 
dark brown precipitate is silver tri-iodMe, Aglg. The same compound is formed 
when the white precipitate formed by the ad&tion of iodine to ammoniacal silver 
nitrate is treated with an aicohofic soln. of iodine. It is stable only in the moist 
condition. J. S. Johnson obtained . black ddiqn^cent crystals of 4El3,AgI.5H20, 
or K4AgIi3,5H20, by evaporating a soln. of potassium and silver iodides and iodine 
in these proportions. According to W. D. Bancroft, silver iodide strongly adsorbs 
io(&e, for fi. 0. Lea ^owed ihat freshly precipitate and still moist silver iodide 
quiddy decolorizes the pale sherry-wine colour of an alcoholic soln. of iodine. 
F. S. E. Gemann and E. N. Trader showed that if the adsorbed sflver nitrate 
be removed from the iodide no adsoi^tion occurs above tibie limit (H)2 mlhind 
m of rilver iodide. The phenomenon obseri^ by M. G, Lea was piobahiy 
fee to a <iemkd reaction b^we^ the adsorbed rilyer nitrate and io^e. 
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to E. BrarJes. dil. nitrie acid or phosphoric acid has no action on 
r io ; on:, acecrdhin to A. Naquet, hot cone, nitric acid converts it intc 
: and. ar-cordinn to A. Ladeiibiirg, snipliurie acifl at iSO^ fornas 
diver snirha^e. H. Daw found that ivhen silver iodide was '' acted upon by fused 
Iv'drate of potassa, it was rapidly decomposed, and a solid substance haviny all 
tiv'- characters of oxide was loniied. The matter soluble in water separated b}r a 
niter and acted upon by sulphuric acid, afforded the peculiar substance — iodine ; 
but, according to A. Yogel, the decomposition is incomplete, while boiling aq. sola, 
of potassium hydroxide turn silver iodide grey without appreciable decomposition ; 
A. Xaqiiet says alkali lye colours silver iodide brown, and that with boiling alkali 
lye the decomposition is incomplete ; the alkali carbonates slightly discolour silver 
iodide, white the carbonates and oxides of the alkaline earths and magnesium are 
without action. 
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S 18. Silver Sulphide 

Silver snlpliide occurs in nature in two forms — the common ore argentite which 
crystallizes in the cuhio system, and iiie rare mineral acanthite which crystallizes 
in the rhombic system. The cubic variety of silver sulphide was described by 
<5. Agricola 1 (1529) as Glaserz; by 3. G. Wallerius (1760) as Silberglas ; by 
J. B. L. Rome de Tlsle (1783) as mimra argenti vitrea ; by K. 0. Leonhard (1821) as 
SUberglanz or silver glance; by F. SI Beudant (1832) as argyrose from ^yupoy, 
saver ; and by W. Haidingex (1845) as argentite. L. Erker (1698) showed that the 
minei^ contained five-sixths of its weight of sfiver ; J. F. Henkel (1725), that it 
contained sulphur ; and B. G. Sage (1776) found that a sample he analyzed contained 
16 per cent, of sulphur and 84 per cent, of sfiver. M. H, Klaproth obtained a 
similar result. 

saver sulphide is easfiy prepared, for silver has a strong affiniiy for sulphur, 
^ was shown by A. Orlowsky, and by J. W. Langley, A. Colson found that sfiver 
18 blackened when heated with sulphur to 100*' in an evacuated tube. J. Margotfeet,^ 
and J. B. A. Dumas prepared small crystals of the sulphide by passing the vapour 
of sulphur over silver at a low red heat. Sfiver sulphide was prepared by J. S. Stas 
by heati]^ silver in the vapour of sulphur, and expelling the excess by heating the 
in a steam of nitrogen or carbon dioxide free from oxygen or hydrogen 
cMotide. F. Ko^er crystallized silver sulphide from a soln, of sulphur in molten 
H. P&'bon stuped the fusion curve of mixtures of sulphur and silver, or 
snv^ sulpMde and ^ver. F. Berthier stated that silver sulphide and metallic 
Sliver s Mnissenl par Jusmn en ioutes proportions, but J. Percy showed that this state- 
ment ^ wrong, for while 83-63 per cent, of silver, and 16-37 per cent, of silver 
sulphide can be melted so as ^ furnish a homogeneous metallic product,” other 
proportions gave a product , with two distinct layers— the lower layer is a sohi. of 
m silver, and the upper layer a soln. of silver in silver sulphide, k 
^ Sriearjch and A. Leroux, and F. M. Jager imd H. S. van Klooster have studi^; ; 
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a portion of the equilibrixiin diagram, which is not unlike that obtained with copper 
and cuprous sulphide, as illustrated in Fig. 19. By adding silver sulphide to silver, 
the m.p. is progressively lowered to 906° with about 3 per cent, of silver sulphide ; 

the m.p. then remains stationary with further ^ 

additions of sulphur, until, with 12 per cent, of ' Tj | Tj 

silver sulphide, the m.p. falls and continues falling l! land^M \\ir 

to a eutectic at 806°, with 23 at. per cent, of ' | i • 

sulphur; with between 7 and 29 at, per cent, of 1 

sulphur, the liquid separates into two layers. Liquid 

According to G. G. Urazofi, molten silver sul- jV — 

phide dissolves up to 0*65 per cent, of silver ; if j j 

any more passes into soln. the fluid separates into rod" pi 

two layers — ^the upper layer freezes at about 800°, g i 

and the lower one at 900°. The cooling solid has § j i 

a transition point at about 175°, corresponding | ^ j | 

with passage from rhombohedral to cubic silver TrySals » 

sulphide. There are also other transition points — o / d,nd IF 

vid^ infra, cuprous silver sulphide — corresponding H 

with stromeyerite and jalpaite. C. C, Bisset studied o ! 

the binary system : silver and silver sulphide. 1 

H. Vogel, A. 0. Becquerel, and C. Geitner pre- ^ j 

pared amo^^hous silver sulphide by the joint 

action of silver, sulphur, and water in a sealed o C/ys£^Ls_ \y^ 

tube at 200° ; but E. Obach found that sulphur TancfY "T 

dissolved in carbon disulphide has no action on I I ! I 

silver ; but A. Colson found that silver is blackened ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

when heated with a soln. of sulphur in benzene. „ -d 

J. B. Senderens found that silver oxide is slowlj 

attacked by sulphur and water at ordinary temp. ; and Silver. 

the action occupies some hours at 90°; but is 

faster at 100° ; and he represented the reaction : 4Ag20+4S=3Ag2S+Ag2S04 
followed by ; 3Ag2S04-l-4S-f4H20— 3Ag2S+4H2S04. When the mixture is 
heated in a sealed tube, silver sulphide and sulphate are formed, M. Eaflo and 
A. Pieroni found colloidal sulphur acts in a similar way. E. Pilhol and J. B. Sende- 
rens- converted a soln. of silver sulphate into silver sulphide and sulphuric acid by 
boiling it with finely divided sulphur; similar results were obtained with silver 
nitrate, oxalate, acetate, and carbonate. 6. Vortmann and 0. Padberg found 
insoluble silver chloride, bromide, and iodide are either unaffected or only shghtly 
blackened by boiling with sulphur and water. E. Weinschenk obtained crystals 
of silver sulphide by heating silver acetate with hydrogen sulphide under press., 
or by heating the same salt with a soln. of ammonium thiocyanate in a sealed 
tu^ at 180° — ^tihe active agent here is hydrogen sulphide formed by the decompo- 
sition of the thiocyanate. W. Spring claimed to have made silver sulphide by 
the union of a mixture of the two finely divide elements merely by compresaon 
tmder 6500 atm., but W. Hallock. and J. Johnson and L. H. Adams have diown 
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Fig. 19. — ^Eqtiilibriimi Curve of 
Binary Mixtures of Sulphur 
and Sliver. 


fiat this statement wants modifying — vide h 18, 23. 

J. M. Cab^ found that hydrogen sulphide, thoroughly dried, does not atta^sk 
miver at ordinary temp., but tinder ordinary atm. conditioni^ the small amount 
of hydrogen sulphide sometimes present was found by J. L. Proust to blacken tiie 
surface of silver ; and by heating silver in a stream of hydrogen sulphide J. S. Stas 
prepared silver sulphide. E. Obach also found that a soln. of hydrogen sulphide 
in carbon disulphide attacks , silver if air simultaneously present, but not if air 
be excluded. Silver sulphide is precipitated as a black powder when silver oxide, 
or an aq. soln. of a silver salt, is treated with hydrogen sulphide or a soluble alkaline 
sulphide. H. St. 0. DeviDe and L. Troc^ made cryatais of aigentite by pacing 
fcfdrogen si%hid6 cm silver chmiffi cm r and J. Burocher prepared ©[ystals 
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cf silver svipliide by the action of hydrogen sulphide on silver chloride at a hit^b 
temp. V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann found that with a neutral soln. of sii\^r 
nitrate, the precipitate always contains free sulphur which cannot be removed with 
carbon disulphide ; while F. M. Jager and H. S. van Klooster could extract traces 
with toluene. L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky studied the equilibrium conditions of 
the reaction. I. Block and F. Hohn found that hydrogen persulphide, dropped on 
silver oxide, reacts with explosive violence, and inflames ; when the combustion 
has ceased, greyish-black crystals of silver sulphide remain. , 

O. von der Kordten claimed to have made silver subsulphide, Ag^S, by the action 
of freshly -prepared ammomnm hydrosulphide on silver suboxide ; and A, Guntz, by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on silver subfluoride. The product is black and amorphous • 
it is readily soluble in nitric acid and in cone, sulphuric acid without the separation of 
sulphur. It decomposes : Ag 4 S=Ag 2 S -|-2Ag on standing under water, or when it is dried. 

E. Priwoznik obtained silver sulphide by melting silver with potassium penta- 
sulphide and extracting the mass with water. A yeUow soln. of ammonium sulphide 
slowly attacks silver, and in six weeks, a crystalline crust of the sulphide is formed 
on the metal. V. Stanek obtained crystals of silver sulphide by heating colourless 
ammonium sulphide with silver in a tube at l50®-200^. K. Preis and B. Eaymann 
found a soln. of sodium thioarsenite, Na^AsS^, reacts with silver nitrate, forming 
silver sulphide and arsenious acid. A. Beutell, and G. Striiver found that’hauerite, 
pyrite, marcasite, and pyrrhotite act on silver, forming silver sulphide, while 
cobaltite and arsenical pyrites have no action. 

G. Geitner obtained crystals of silver sulphide by heating the metal with sul- 
phurous acid in a sealed tube at 200° ; and he found that when silver sulphite is 
heated with water under similar conditions, a mixture of crystalline silver sulphide 
and crystalline silver is formed. When silver is heated with dry sulphur di^de, 
J, Uhl foimd that silver sulphide and sulphate are formed. 0." Geitner obtained 
microscopic ciystals of silver sulphide by heating a mixture of silver nitrate and 
sulphurous acid in a sealed tube. According to W. Vaubel, silver oxide reacts 
quantitatively with sodium thiosulphate: Ag20+Na2S203=Ag2S+Na2S04 ; 
and, according to J. Fogh, and J. Girard, silver nitrate gives a precipitate of silver 
sulphide: 2AgN03+Na2S203+H20==2NaN03-fAg2S-fH2S04, and if the thio- 
sulphate be in great excess, the precipitate redissolves. 

JEte physical properties oi sUver sulphide.— 0. Paal and P. Voss s prepared 
CoUoi^ silver sulpMde by treating silver lysalbinate with a dii. soln. of ammonium 
sulphide, and dialyzing the soln. to remove the compound last named. A. Lotter- 
moser m^ed ^iV^-AgNOg ^'th an excess of J. Lefort and P. Thibault 

^ed a mixture of gum arabic and silver nitrate, and E. Stiasny used casein, albumin, 
destrine, gelatine, or glue in place of gum arabic. A. Pieroni treated a dil. soln. 
of silver nitrate in pyridine with hydrogen sulphide. S. Oden mixed dil. soln. of 
Sliver nitrate and of sulphur hydrosol. H. Freundlich and A. Nafchanson made 
saver ^pHde sol by mixing sulphur sol with silver sol ; and F. V. von Hahn, 
by bubbled hydrogen sulphide through 0*002A"-AgNOa. The so-called silver 
^d^sulpUde oi S. E. Linder and H. Picton is probably the colloidal sulphide. 
F* 'vojx Hahn found that silver hydrosols pass through a range of colours from 
yellow to green on adding increasing amounts of potassium chloride : the 
precq>i^tieis mvariably 

iigehtite a dark leaden-grey colour, and it occurs in crystals which are 
mie uneven cubes, or ^tahedra, but more usually it is scaly, earthy, or dendritic. 
M. Kose 8 analys^ ^ of iail^z showed that silver and cuprous sulphides arO 
Rose emphasized the relation^p by showing that cuprous 
suiptode, though rhombs glance, does occur in a cubic form like argentite ; 

he added that the isodimorphism of these two sulphides is almost established 
W the ^urre^e of a rhombic stromeyerite (Cu, Ag)2S, at Rudelstadt (Silesia^: 
but demonstration wOl not be completed until rhombic (nystals of silver sulphide ^ 
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have been discovered.” In 1855, C. A. Kenngott was lucky enough to find the 
missing rhombic form of silver sulphide near Joachmsthai ; and he called the 
new mineral acarUhiie from aKavOa, a thorn, in reference to the appearance of its 
acieular crystals— H. Dauber found the axial ratios to be a : 5 : c=0'tj8S6 ; 1 ; 0*9944. 
There is also the rhombic form of silver sulphide daleminzite, so named by A. 
Breithaupt after Dalminzien, the ancient name for Freiberg. The ande of the 
rhombic prism of daleminzite is 116®, and with aeanthite, 110° 54'. "fhe former 
is the variet}" isomorphous with cuprous sulphide. 

The specific gravity of artificially prepared silver sulphide was found by 
G. J. B. Karsten to be 6‘8501 ; H. Dauber found 7*269 and 7*317 for argentite ; 
and for aeanthite, 7*164 to 7*326 ; while C. A. Kenngott found 7*31 to 7*36 ; and 
A. Breithaupt gave 7*02 for daleminzite. The hardness is about 2. In illustration 
of the malleabUity of silver sulphide, J. J. Berzelius related that Augustus, King of 
Poland, caused pieces of native silver sulphide from the Saxony mines to be struck 
into medals, M. Bellati and S. Lussana found the specific heat between 75° and 
220° to be 0*0891 ; and at 100°, 0*0786 ; A. Sella gave 0*0746 ; while W. A, Tilden 
found the sp. ht. between —182° and 15° to be 0*0568 ; between 15° and 100°^ 
0*0737 ; and between 15° and 324°, 0*0903. E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 
3*00 X 10^2 dynes per sq. cm. for the compressibility of argentite. H. Pelabon gave 
825° for the melting point of silver sulphide ; F. M, Jager and H. S. van Elooster 
gave 842° ; W. Truthe, 834° ; G. G. Urazoff, 842° ; C, Sandonnini, 836° ; and the 
latter found the f.p. to be not much higher than 812°. The fusion curve is shown 
in Fig. 19. F. M. J^er says that silver sulphide dissociated perceptibly at 950°. 
0. Miigge found an appreciable softening occurs when the silver sulphide is heated 
to 200°. K. Friedrich, and W. Truthe found the transition point from the rhombic 
to the cubic form is 175°, C, Sandonnini gave 178°.; F. M. J%er and H. S. van 
Klooster, 179°. According to G. G. Urazofi, solid silver sulphide shows transition 
points at 576°, 175°, and 110°. The first modification forms solid soln. with up to 
0*5 per cent, of silver, and this product breaks down, as the temp, is lowered, and 
passes through the other critical points. There is also a discontinuity in the 
electrical resistance at the transition point. P. W. Bridgman found that the tranS' 
formation is accompanied by a very small change in vol. — ^less than 0*0002 c.c. per 
grm. 

V. Kohlschiitter and E. Bydmann say that silver sulphide does not sublime 
between 350° and 400°, but in sulphur vapour or in hydrogen sulphide the product 
rapidly re-crystallizes— wde moss silver. 

The heat of formation of silver sulphide from the solid elements is 2Ag+S 
=:Ag2S+3*0 Cals, according to M. Berthelot, and 5*34 Cals, according to J. Thomsen.^ 
The former also gives 2Agsoii«ai+H2Sgas=Ag2S+H2gas"”l'6 Cals. ; and Ag20 
Ag2S+H20iiq.+27*9 Cals- J. Thomsen found for 2AgI70^.+H2^, 
=47*63 Cals., and P. A. Favre and J, T. Silbermann, 57*52 Cals. W. A. Felsing 
calculated the free energy decrease at the transition temp. 448° K. to be —630 cals, 

A, de Gramont® found the spark spectrum of argentite is characterized by the 
intensily of two green silver-lines, only comparable with the thallium-line, and 
sfronger than the copper-line ; there are afe other silver lines present without 
flpeciSi characteristics. There is also a group of sulphur-lines in the red, gmen, 
and blue parts of the spectrum ; and diffuse Md scarcely visible lines in the *violet 
where they are mixed with iron-lines. Some aahc-Iines are also visible. 0. Rohde, 
and K. Herrmann have studied the pihoioeiectrie effect of silver sulphide, 
G. Chaperon and E. Mercadier, and H. Ri^llot found that silver sulphide is 
senaitive to luminous or ultra-violet radiations, and it can serve as an (K^inomdre 
Medro^imique, Like selenium* it has a low el^trical conductivity in the dark and 
a h%her one in iight. W, W, Oobients and H. Kohler found a change in the 
elecfrM redbfcance of aigentate when mpo^ to light, from 0*6^ in tite Visible 
^ ^ in ialm-iiecL; 6. C&^ said that argentite is a non-oondactor, 
othg^ film it to be a omaluotor of eleetrimiy, but not so much as aeanthite. 
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F. Beijerinek says tliat the decrease in tBe electrical resistance with decrease of 
temp, is more marked at a low temp, than at a higher temp. ; at 180® the resist- 
ance is approximately a thousand times smaller than at 80®. K. Badeker found 
that the passage of the current at room temp, is attended by decomposition and 
polarization, but not so at 220® ; the sp. resistance at 200® is 0*0017 (when that 
of copper is O'OOOCOIT). There is a marked jump in the conductivity near the 
transition point 175®. Y. Kohlschiitter and H. Stager studied the electrolysis of 
sulphide soln. with anodes of silver sulphide. C. Tubandt found solid silver 
sulphide conducts electrolytically above 180®, the' silver ions carry the current 
with an ionic velocity of 0*11 cm. per sec. E. Streintz noted the high temp, coefi. 
of the conductivity of silver sulphide. W. Monch made observations on this 
subject. S. von Lasczynsky and S. von Gorsky found that a soln. of silver sulphide 
in pyridine is a non-conductor. F, Streintz studied the unipolar conductivity of 
silver sulphide. 0. Tubandt also measured the conductivity of the crystalline solid. 
A. A. Noyes and E. S. Freed, and G. Triimpler studied the e.m.f . of silver sulphide 
cells ; and the last-named measured the e.m.f . against sodium sulphide. 

According to R. Lucas, ^ the solubility of silver sulphide in water is smaller 
than that of silver iodide. The solubihty is so small that the estimates that have 
been made are not in agreement. 0. "Weigel estimated the constant to be 0*552 
XlO~^ mol per litre at 18® ; W. Biltz, 0*8x10*“® between 16® and 18® ; and J. Emox, 
2*2x10“^^, at 25°, if complete ionization occurs, and 4*3xl0~i7 the cone, 
of the silver ions in a sat. soln. 

Chemical properties of silver sulphide.— Silver sulphide is permanent in a dry 
or moist atm, at ordinary temp, whether in light or in darkness ; and J. Percy s 
showed that this appHes even when the silver sulphide is finely powdered. A. BeuteE 
found that when natural or artifiicial silver sulphide is heated in an evacuated tube 
for several days between 350® and 600®, some decomposition occurs ; and a little 
silver is formed which seems to wander through the silver sulphide, appearing at 
the cooler end of the tube as filiform silver Neither silver foil nor filiform 

^ver is attacked by sulphur vapour in vacuo at 450® for 48 hrs. Silver foil alone 
in vacuo at 450®~5^° showed no trace of the formation of filiform silver, but silver 
and silver sulphide heated together at 450® furnishes filiform silver. The action of 
heat on silver sulphide was studied by M. Wasjuchnowa. When silver sulphide is 
heated in atm, air, silver and sulphur dioxide are formed. D. Larranga, F. de la 
Garza, A. Y. Ezpeleta and J. M. Peimger, and P. Berthier state that if roasted at 
a low temp, some silver sulphate is formed, but J. Percy failed to confirm this at 
the lowest temp, at which any change occurs. 

F. Erafit and L. Merz found that in vacuo in the cathode light, silver sulphide 
decomposes at a low temp, into silver and sulphur. V. Kohlschiitter ascertained 
that silver sulphide is reduced by exposure to canal rays, even when hydrogen is 
absent. K. Friedrich and A. Leroux did not detect any appreciable action when 
silver sulphide is exposed, to the radiations from radium bromide, but 0. Mugge 
said that there is a slight action. K. Friedrich and A.. Leroux found argentite is 
decomposed by exposure to sun-l^ht or the arc-I^ht, and the decomposition is the 
mom marked the more intense the light.. 0. Miigge also found polished surfaces 
of natural ox artificial silver sulphide become covered with a fine dust when exposed 
to oono. sobr ^ht ; bjd) the attack is very slight in an indifferent atm. At the 
of an electric furnace, A. Mourlot foimd that silv^ sulphide melts and 
and the condensed drops of volatilized metal contain traces of 
sui^hur. According to A* de Gramont, when argentite is exposed to electric ^arks, 
it acquires a blaci coating — possibly metallic silver. 

H, Rose ^ h^ted silver sulphide in a stream of h3rd£0^eii and observed that 
hydrogen s^phide is evolved, and that the silver separates in delicate hair-like 
w 260°~276® for the temp, of the reaction. According to 

Kohlschutter and E. il^dmann, the evolution of hydrogen sulphide can fel 
between 200° aw ,220®i , HL F^labon has studied the eouiHhtiuii 
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conditions in the reaction : Hg+AgsS^HoS— 2Ag in sealed tubes at different temp. 
Equilibrium is attained the more quickly the higher the temp. ; at 360'* about 160 hrs. 
is needed, and at 580® a few moments suffice. The liberated silver occurs in filiform 
masses only when the temp, is below 580® ; the best samples were obtained by 
heating crj^stalline silver sulphide and hydrogen in a sealed tube at 440®. 
W. S. Felsing studied the equilibrium conditions in the reaction Ag2S-t-Hi,=^2Ag 
-f-H2S between 750® K. and 890® K., and found the equilibrium constant K,=v^ 
has the value 0*3588 at 749T5® K. ; 0-3155 at 811*25® K. : and 0*2780 at 889*63® k! 
The relation of the thermal value of the reaction to the temp, about 44S® K. is 
3471 — 7*201’, or 245 cals, at 448® K., and allowing for 1195 cals, for the increased 
heat content at the transition temp,, the thermal value of the reaction near 293® K. 
is 3740 — 5*681’, or 2047 cals, at 298® K. The change in the free energy of the 
reaction is —1527 cals, at 74915® K. ; —1861 cals, at 811*25® K. ; and —2265 cals, 
at 889*63® K. ; and for the decrease in free energy between 448® K. and 890° E., 
-3471-7*2aT loge r+50*26T ; and from 298® E. to 448® E., -3740-5*682’ log« T 
+41*582’. Silver sulphide is reduced by “ nascent ” hydrogen from iron or zinc 
and a dil. acid, and P. Laur reduced the sulphide by the action of tin amalgam and 
a dll. soln. of sodium hydroxide. According to A. Mailfert, silver sulphide is oxidized 
by ozone to free sulphuric acid, etc. 

Silver sulphide undergoes no appreciable change in water at ordinary temp., 
but P. de Clermont and J. Fromm el found that when boiled with water, some silver 
oxide and hydrogen sulphide are formed. According to 0. Weigel, a litre of water 
at 18® dissolves 0*552x10“® mol of silver sulphide. H. V. Regnault found that 
silver sulphide is reduced to the metal when heated to redness in steam, and there 
is a marked evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 6. Bischof found the reduction 
occurs at a little below the m.p. of zinc (418®), and the silver is left in hair^like 
threads exactly resembling capillary or filiform silver. 6. Bischof claimed that 
some sulphuric acid is produced in the reaction, possibly : 4Ag2S+4H20=4Agg 
+H2SO4+3H2S. F. A. Moesta showed that the products vary with the temp, 
of the reaction, and in his experiments, hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and 
free sulphur escaped from the tube along with the excess of steam. Possibly the 
sulphur of the sulphide is simultaneously attacked by the water, simultaneously 
forming hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. B. Corenwinder found that the 
passage of sulphur vapour and steam over porous substances gave hydrogen sulphide, 
but he does not mention the production of sulphur dioxide. Artificial sfiver sulphide 
was found to be energetically reduced by steam at 100®, and by heating different 
parts of a tube of silver sulphide to different temp., it is easy to obtain silver in 
“ tree-, moss-, and wire-iike forms, and also in larger pieces.” F. A. Moesta found 
a mixture of sodium chloride^ and silver sulphide is slowly converted into silver 
chloride by steam at 100® ; and rapidly if magnesium chloride be substituted for 
the sodium salt. The reactions are faster at a higher temp., and also i£ finely 
powdered iron pyrites be pre^nt. In the latter case the increased aefavify is 
attributed to* the facility with which the sulphur of the pyrites is converted into 
sulphuric acid. 

According to H. Eose,^ silver sulphide is not acted upon by chlorine at ordinary 
temp., and is attacked but dowly when heated in a ske^ of that gas^ white 
0. J. B, Earsten stated that dhlorine converts the sulpiride into chloride at ordinary 
temp., and that the ^tion takes place more quickly and completely when the 
sulphide is heated to redness in an ato. of the gas. L. E, von Fellenberg, and 
J. Percy also found that silver sulphide is changed by chloride into silver emoride, 
mA tee action is promoted by a rise of temp. Sulphur chloride is a product of the 
ration. P, Jannasch proposed to deoo3hp<^ the aigentifeipus sulphides by dry 
m charged with toomina vapOTr. Chlorine water was also fomod by J. Peony to 
partially convert sfiver 8u|[>lih3e into chloride at ordinary temp.i and in l^t; 
mo^ of tee sulphur te 8iiniiltaimou% oxidized to.snj^huric add. F. J. Malaguti 
and J. I^uiodiex itetained a dmiiar in darkness. Aoootding to E. fienmazm. 
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dii, hydrochloric acid lias no appreciable action on old or freshly precipitated silver 
sulphide ; but the cone, acid, particularly if aided by heat, gives off hydrogen 
sulphide and forms silver chloride, which in part dissolves and in part forms a 
coating over the sulphide, protecting or impeding further action. F. T. Sonneschmid 
studied the combined action of aq. hydrochloric acid and mercury on the Mexican 
sulphide ores, and found that at ordinary temp, the silver sulphide is completely 
reduced and the whole of the silver amalgamates with the excess of mercury. Silver 
chloride is first formed, and this is reduced by the mercury. A. A. Noyes and 
E. S. Freed calculated the free energy of the reaction : Ag2S+2HIaq.=2AgI-hH2Saq., 
and they found 4070 cals, at 25®. 

C. Schnabel found that silver sulphate is formed when silver sulphide is heated 
vrith sulpliur trioxide. According to J. Percy, silver sulphide is said to be decom- 
posed by cone, sulphuric acid with the formation of silver sulphate and free sulphur ; 
but it is not acted on when boiled with sulphuric acid diluted with three or four 
times its vol. of water. According to T. Gross, when silver sulphide is brought 
into contact with a platinum cathode in dil. sulphuric acid, it is converted into a 
grey mass, the gas evolved from the cathode yields, with silver nitrate soln., a greyish- 
black precipitate consisting of glistening plates. A similar, precipitate is obtained 
by treating silver nitrate with electrolyzed sulphuric acid. Both precipitates 
differ from silver sulphide, AgoS, in properties, hut their compositions have Dot 
been determined. According to P. Berthier, and A. Guerout, silver sulphide is not 
soluble in sulphurous acid. A, Potilitzm found that when heated with an eq. 
quantity of selenium, between 600® and 70O°, about 68 per cent, of the Sulphur is 
displaced. According to H. Feigel, a benzene soln. of sulphur chloride converts 
silver sulphide into a mixture of silver chloride and sulphide. 

J. Percy has studied the formation* of silver chloride horn the sulphide, 
chiefly with the object of understanding the Mexican amalgamation process. When 
silver sulphide is treated with sodium chloride, air, and water at ordinary temp., 
no silver chloride is formed, but when silver sulphide is treated with cupric chloride, 
air, and water at ordinary temp., silver chloride and cupric oxychloride are formed, 
with the separation of free sulphur and sulphuric acid. It is assumed that the first 
reaction: A^ 2 S+ 2 CuCl 2 = 2 AgCl+ 2 CuCl+S, is followed by 2Ag2S+8CuCl-f-302 
-|-6H20=4AgCl+2 { CuC1s.3Cu(OH) 2 } +2S. J. B. J. D. Boussir^ault believed an aq. 
soln. of cupric chloride has no action on silver sulphide, but immediately sodium 
chloride is added decomposition begins, and it continues until aU the silver is con- 
verted into chloride, C. J, B. Karsten made a similar observation, and added that 
an ammoniacal soln. of cupric or cuprous chloride likewise has no action on silver 
sulphide, but a reaction does occur if sodium chloride be present. F, J. Malaguti 
and J. Durocher claimed, like J. Percy, that the presence of sodium chloride is not 
necessary for the reaction between silver sulphide and cupric chloride. J. Pei^ 
also found that when a cone. aq. soln. of cupric chloride in excess is boiled with 
silver sulphide, the latter is rapidly converted into chloride ; the action is not 
appreciably accelerated if a stream of air is passed through the boiling liquid — 
B^phur is liberated during the reaction, and a little sulphuric acid is formed. If a 
mixture of silver sulphide and cuprous chloride is boiled, while a stream of air is 
passed thxoi^h the mixture, only a little silver chloride is formed. This is explained 
by the hasotability of both substances in water. When silver sulphide is exposed 
to the acrion of cupric: and sodium chlorides, air, and water at ordmary temp., 
silver chloride is fonned and sulphur is set free. C. J. B. Karsten found a soln. of 
cupric and sodium chlorides decomposes stephanite, red silver ore, and fahlerz in the 
coffrae of a few days— the lastruamed mineral is attacked the most slowly — cuprous 
and silver chlorides are formed. If cuprous chloride be substituted for cupric chloride, 
the silver sulphide behaves in a rimilar way — ^the ouprous chloride is soluble in the 
soln. of sodium chloride, if air be excluded, not a trace of silver chloride is formed^ } 
m that oxygen plays an essential part in tie converrion of silver sulphide to 

by cuprous chloride and a soln. of sodium chloride. F. J. MalaguM and 4 
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J. Durocher state that in air some silver is formed. If cupric sulphate is substituted 
for cupric chloride similar results are obtained ; cupric chloride and sodium sulphate 
are first produced, and the former then reacts ^crith sOver sulphide as before. &lver 
sulphide, basic ferric sulphate, sodium chloride, and water, react at ordinary temp., 
and silver chloride is formed. Air is not needed for the reaction. According to 
F. J. ^lalaguti and J. Durocher, ferric sulphate alone has no action on silver sulphide ; 
while, according to J. Guillemin, ferric sulphate has been successfully used at Tetela 
del Ora as a substitute for cupric sulphate in the Mexican amalgamation process. 
If ferrous sulphate be employed in place of the basic ferric sulphate, silver chloride 
is produced only when atm. air has access. 

According to F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher, pyrargyrite behaves like silver sulphide 
with a soln. of cupric chloride ; and when air is present, “ sulphuric acid and a mixed 
deposit of silver chloride and cupric oxj^ehloride are formed ; the antimony passes into 
soln. from which it can be precipitated edong with the copper by a plate of zinc. Proustite 
is less energetically attacked than pyrargyrite. The presence of sodium chloride does not 
promote the formation of silver chloride as it does in the case of the simple sulphide. 
Sodium chloride inhibits the reaction with proustite. Argentiferous galena, cuprous 
chloride, air, and water, form cupric oxychloride, lead chloride, and cupric sulphate — 
some silver chloride was produced at the end of three months’ action. Similar experiments 
were made with argentiferous blende, and argentiferous iron, or copper pyrites. 

Silver sulphide dissolves in the alkali sulphides — mde infra for the resulting 
double sulphides — ^and J. Elnox 12 found that at 25° 0‘1 mol of sodium sulphide in 
A-soln, contains 6*3xl0“24 gram-ions of silver per litre when sat. with silver 
sulphide. The blackening of silver by hydrogen sulphide or soluble sulphides has 
been studied by F. H. Hahn — vide silver. J. Percy found silver sulphide to be 
insoluble in an aq. soln. of sodium fliiosulphate. P. N. Gredy found silver sulphide 
dissolves in cone, nitric acid,' with the separation of sulphur. H. Gruener found 
that the proportions of silver nitrate and sulphate formed during the reaction vary 
widely with the cone., temp., and time. Silver sulphide is rapidly dissolved by 
nitric acid when the cone, exceeds 5 per cent. Very cone, nitric acid yields silver 
sulphate alone, while acid of lower cone, forms some nitrate in proportion to its 
dilution : thus, 20-21 per cent, acid yields the maximum proportion of silver 
nitrate — about 95 per cent. — and a more dil. acid again results in a smaller per* 
centage of nitrate. Heating the acid or prolonging its time of action is unfavourable 
to the formation of nitrate. According to P. N. Gredy, silver sulphide is not soluble 
in aq. soln. of ammonia or ammonium carbonate. P, N. Gredy found aq, ammonia 
dissolves some silver sulphide, if it has been simultaneously precipitated with silver 
chloride ; and, according to B. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, silver sulphide is not 
soluble in liquid ammonia. N. D. Costeanu did not observe any reaction with 
carbon dioxide. F, H. Hahn found that silver sulphide dissolves in bs^drocyanic 
add, and the soln. gives a black precipitate when tareated with an excess of potassium 
sulphide, a violet coloration with nitropmsside, and, with hydrochloric acid, silver 
chloride is precipitated. W. Skey found silver sulphide to be soluble in aq. soln. 
of potassium cyanide* E. Lucas represented the reaction : Ag2S+6KCy+H20 
—KSH+EOH+ 2 E 2 AgCys > tut E, Kuhn fotmd that more silver is dissolved than 
corresponds with this equation, and G. Gopner represented the reaction: Ag 2 S 
d-4E%=K2S+2KAgGy2. J. Percy found that five*sixths of the silver is reduced 
fay fusing silver sulpfide with potai^ium cyanide, tiie remaining silver remains in 
eomfaination with the resulting alkali sulphide. 

According to J. Percy,^^ ^ver sulphide is not affected by trituration with iron 
powder, dry, or in the presence of cold dr hot water ; but if hydrochloric acid be 
pr^nt, hydrogen sulphide and silver are liberated ; similar results are obtained 
with aanc* F. J. Mah^uti and J. Durocher reduced silver sulphide by iron in a 
sdn. of alum, or of ferrous or ciq>ric sulphate at 100°. In the last case the reaction 
must be complicated by the sepm^atibn of <^pper. Iron complete^ reduce alver 
at a red heat, wilh tibe formation of iron sulphide ; prolonged fiotion, 
and an excess of irmi are needed fm: tire ccnnpletion of the reaction. Iron 
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does not separate the silver completely from the doable sulphide of copper and 
iron. Silver sulphide is not completely reduced when heated with an excess of 
copper ; the regulus formed contains silver, and the silver alloys with the copper, 
J. Percy said that silver sulphide is reduced by shaking it with precipitated copper 
in water, but F. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher say that copper has no action on silver 
sulphide even in water at 100° provided the sulphide is thoroughly freed from acid ; 
they also report that silver sulphide is more easily reduced by copper than by iron, 
in water containing alum, or cupric or ferrous sulphate at 100°. When cuprous 
oxide is used in place of copper, a smaller amount of silver is reduced in the case 
of alum and cupric sulphate, but a larger amount in the case of ferrous srdphate. 
ffliriilgT experiments were made on pyrargyrite, and on proustite. Expressing the 
amount of silver reduced in hundredths of the amount of silver in the sulphide : 

Alum CUSO 4 FeS 04 

Copper and argentite « • • • 83*39 83*39 28*44 

Copper and pyrargyrite • • . 71*0 71*0 8*8 

CU 2 O and proustite • • • • 22*0 43*0 17*8 

Possibly an insoluble basic ferric snlpbate was formed in the case of ferrous sulphate. 
Silver sulphide is not completely reduced when heated with lead in excess, since the 
regulus contains silver, and the silver which separates alloys with the excess of 
lead. 

Silver sulphide is decomposed when triturated with mercury even at ordinary 
temp., and if the mercury be in excess, silver amalgam is formed ; AggS+Hg 
=HgS+2Ag. P. J. Malaguti and J. Durocher reported that mercury reduces 
silver sulphide, native or artificial, more rapidly than the chloride. The presence 
of alum or of ferrous or cupric sulphate greatly promotes the reducing action of 
mercury on silver sulphide. With mercury alone unity, the relative proportions 
of silver extracted by mercury with the aid of these salts is : 

Alum FeS 04 C 11 SO 4 

Mercury and silver sulphide . • . 1*34 1’80 28*3 

The action on pyrargyrite and proustite is slower than in the case of argentite* 
There are some native sulphides which contain a considerable proportion of silver 
sulphide hut from which no silver, or only a small proportion of the total, can be 
extracted by treatment with an excess of mercury. Thus, of ten samples of galena 
from different localities, that from Sala (Sweden), with 0*8 per cent, of silver, yielded 
about 18 per cent, of its silver ; that from Giromagny, with 0*05 per cent.^ of silver, 
yielded about 17 'per cent, even though the former is 16 times richer in silver than 
the latter ; joone of the other eight samples yielded any silver to the mercury duriog 
^60 his.* contact. Hence, added P, J. Malaguti and J. Durocher : 

B semHe done que les gaihn.e& docHes k ramaJgaanation renfermenli I’argent sous forme 
de suifuT© dont une parti© an mois- s© trouve k VkteA d© melange, tandis que les gal&aee 
qui n© cMent rein au mercur© renferment probablement 1© sulfur© d’argent k I^^feat de 
combinaison. 

Similar results were obtained with argentiferous blende, iron pyrites, and gsey 
copper ore.. R- Segura found the amalgamation occurs much more readily when 
^ amount of water is just suJBSlcient to make the mixture into a paste and is 
not in exeem. V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann found mercury vapour passed 
in a stream of carbon dioxide over heated silver sulphide reduces it more slowly 
Idian hydrogen. 

A boiling soln. of potassium hydroxide transforms silver sulphide into oxide. 
J. Percy found that the fusion of sUver sulphide with four times its weight of 
potassium reduced 88*7 ]^r cent, of the silver, in about 30 mins, at duS 

redn^ ; similar results were obtained by fusion with sodium carbonate. W2h 
a longer action and a higher t&mp* the yield was greater. Silver sulphide is noi 
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soluble in an aq. soln. of sodium or potassium carbonate. No reaction is observed 
wken silver sulphide is heated vith calcium oxide. When silver sulphide is fused 
with alkali chloride in the presence of air, part is decomposed, forming silver 
chloride and sodium sulphate, and part is resolved into silver and sulphur dioxide^ 
It is possible also that the alkali chloride acts on some of the metallic silver liberated 
during the reaction. 

Silver sulphide is not soluble in aq. soln. of potassium or sodium chloride. When 
a mixture of silver sulphide and silver oxide is heated, the compounds are mutuallv 
reduced: Ag2S+2Ag20=6Ag+S02 ; lead oxide behaved similarly and an alloy 
of lead and silver was produced. If the lead oxide be in large excess, no sulphate 
was detected in the products of the reaction. Similar results were obtained with 
copper oxide. WTien a mixture of silver sulphate and sulphide is fused, the reaction 
is symbolized : Ag2S+Ag2S04—4Ag 4*2802. J. Percy also found silver sulphide 
is not oxidized by heating it with sodium sulphate ; potassium nitrate forms 
potassium sulphate and all the silver separates as metal ; a violent reaction occurs 
with potassium chlorate, and about one-third of the sulphide is reduced to silver : 
3Ag2S4'^KC103=2.^-[-4AgCl4-2K2S044-S024‘02. A boiling soln. of potassium 
chlorate has no action on silver sulphide. Silver sulphide dissolves in fused borax 
and in microcosmic salt, colouring the masses red. As previously indicated, 
C. J. B. Karsten found silver sulphide is not decomposed by a soln. of cupric 
chloride, but J. B. J. D. Boussingault observed that cupric sulphide and silver 
chloride are formed if the soln. of cupric chloride contains some sodium chloride. 
C. Schnabel reported that solid cupric chloride is reduced to cuprous chloride by 
silver sulphide. A. Levallois found that lead chloride decomposes silver sulphide : 
^2S+^^^Cl2=PhS+2AgCi. According to W. H. F. W^ackenroder, silver sulphide 
is insoluble in a soln. of mercuric nifcmte ; and H. C. Bolton found that it dis- 
solves in. citric acid containing a little pota^ium nitrate. 

• Silver sulphide is stated by E. Waterton to have been used for the preparation of a 
black substance used in ancient times for inlaying silver and other iewels-^rgenierie 
rdeUie — in the so-called nieUo work described by Theophilus, and others. 

J. J. Berzelius emphasized the basic character of silver sulphide, in that it 
forms a number of double salts with other sulphides. P. Berthier stated that 
silver sulphide is soluble in fused alkali sulphides in aE proportions, and it combines 
par voie skhe with most of the metal sulphides. According to A. Ditto, silver 
sulphide changes its colour when kept in darkness in contact with a cold sat. soln. 
of sodium sulphide, Na2S ; and if the liquid is wanned whereby its cone, increases, 
a stage is reached when a mass of red cr}"stals suddenly appears. The crystals are 
rapidly filtered frdm the mother liquid, and dried on porous tEes. Their composition 
is then silver ^)dium sulphide, Na2S.3Ag2S.2H2O. The crystals are immediately 
decomposed by water, or by a sat, soln. of sodium sulphide, with the formation of 
black sEver sulphide. A. Ditto also prepared potassium sEv® sulphide, 
E2S.4Ag2S.H2O, in a simflar wray. A. 0 . Becquerel prepared crystals of a potassium 
sEver s^phide of unknown composition by the g^vanio decomposition of sEver 
nitrato and potassium sulphide. 

According to 0 . Rose, dark steel-grey rhombic crystals, of stramegerUe with 
axial xarios aihz c=s 0 * 5822 : 1 : 0*%68 Occur in aaature. According to the analyse 
of F. Stromey^, T. Sander, W. J. Taylor, and I. Domeyko, their composition 
corresponds with cupric sQvm fUilidiide, (Cu, Ag2)S, up to half of the copper in 
ehabo^e beii^ replaced by sEver. Their sp. gr. is 6 * 2 - 0 " 3 ; and hardness 2 - 3 . 
Amtimr varieiy of this salt occurs in cubicid crystals of julpaitej (Cu, Ag2)S, with a 

gr. 6 ’ 88 -^* 89 , and hardness less tiian 3 . They were analyzed by A. Breithaupt, 
E. Bertrand, E. Friedrith^s thiOTaal analyses of inixtures of cuprom aod 
mlver sulphides do not show ^ exysenoe of any compounds. The fusion curve is 
of the U-£mm, faMing from ^ tmp. bf cuprous si&hide at 1121 *^, to a minimum at 
§ 77 *^ again to m.p. of rilver sulphide. 
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Silver disulphide, Ag2S2. — The rise in the f.p. of mixtures of silver sulphide 
with increasing proportions of sulphur, points to the existence of higher sulphides. 
A. Hantzsch prepared silver disulphide by adding a soln. of sulphur in carbon 
disulphide to a soln. of silver nitrate in benzonitrile ; the precipitate, after reniainint? 
for 24 hrs. in a closed fiask, is washed with benzonitrile and carbon disulphide, and 
then with alcohol and ether, and quickly dried on a porous plate. It is a brown 
amorphous powder which oxidizes very rapidly when damp, yields a soln. of silver 
sulphate when shaken with water, and does not lose sulphur when extracted with 
carbon disulphide ; it melts to a red liquid when heated, and then gives off sulphur 
and sulphurous anhydride, leaving a residue of metallic silver. When treated with 
dil. hy^ochloric acid, it yields sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, and silver chloride, 
whilst nitric acid dissolves it with liberation of sulphur. Silver disulphide can only 
be prepared from a soln. of benzonitrile ; when other solvents are used, silver 
sulphide is obtained. 
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§ 19. Silver Sulphate 

The action of sulphtixio acid on silver resulting in the formation of silver sulphate 
has already been discussed. P. Brahmin preferred dissolving silver foil in sulphuric 
acid containing a few drops of cone, nitric acid. J. S. Stas ^ prepared normal silver 
sulphate by treating finely divided reduced silver with cone, sulphuric acid, and sub- 
sequently expelling the sulphur dioxide by boiling. The salt was washed with water, 
and heated on a platinum dish to the b.p. of sulphuric acid. It can also be made 
by evaporating to dryness a soln. of silver nitrate with sulphuric acid ; by dissolving 
silver carbonate in dil. sulphuric acid ; or by adding sodium sulphate or sulphuric 
acid to an aq. soln, of silver nitrate, when silver sulphate is precipitated as a white 
crystalline powder. A. E. Hill and J. P, Simmons prepared the salt in this way, 
and dried the washed crystals at 100° ; and the preparation of the salt of a high 
degree of purity is discussed by T. W. Richards and Gt. Jones. E. Mitscherlich 
found the finest crystals are obtained from a soln. of the salt in nitric acid, and 
C. Schulte obtained a mass of plates by cooling the soln. of the salt in sulphuric 
acid of sp. gr. less than 1’5. 

According to E. Mitscherlich, and C. P. Rammelsberg, the prismatic crystals 
belong to the rhombic system and have axial ratios a:b: c=0*57I2 : 1 : 1*2380 ; 
and, according to J. W. Retgers, the rhombic pyramids are isomorphous with sodium 
sulphate and with sodium and silver selenates. The reported numbers for the 
sp^jific gravity -of the salt are : L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 5*322 at 3*9° ; 
C. J. B, Eaxsten, 5*341 ; E, Pilhol, 5*410 ; 0, Pettersson, 5*49 and 6*54 at 11° ^ 
H. G. P. Schroder, 5*425 ; and* T. W. Richards and G. Jones, 6*45 at 29*2°. The 
last two determinations were made on the salt which had been fused. According 
to W. D. Harkins, the sp. gr. of a sat. soln. of the salt at 25° is 1*0052 ; W. D. Harkins 
has measured the sp. gr. of mixed soln. of silver sulphate with nitric acid, the 
nitrates of potassium, magnesium, and silver, and the sulphates of potassium and 
magnesium. B. L. Vanzetti found that if a layer of water be poured over a cone, 
aq. soln., sulphuric acid diffuses partially into the water. 

According to J. S. Stas, silver sulphate decrepitates at about 300°, and when it 
melts at a dull red heat, there is scarcely any loss in weight, and it forms a pafe 
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vellow iiqnid, wKich solidifies to a white crystalline mass. If the molten sulphate 
contains a trace of the sulphide, it melts to a dark oranje-coloured liquid, and 
solidifies to a brownish-black cr^'stalline mass. According to T. W. Richards and 
G. Jones, the fused salt acquires a darker colour as soon as it has slightly decom- 
posed — even when the loss is but 0’G015 per cent. According to T. Carneiley, its 
melting point is 654° ±2^; W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos gave 676°; 
A. Potilitzin, 654° ; H. 0 . Hofman and W. Wanjukow, 656° ; R. Xacken, 651° ; 
and K. Friedrich, 660°. J. L. Gay Lussac, and R. H. Bradford found that at a higher 
temp, the salt decomposes gi'vdng oS sulphur dioxide and oxygen, and leaving 
behind the metal ; H. 0 . Hofman and W. Wanjukow say that the dissociation 
begins at 752°, and is rapid at 917° ; while K. Friedrich said that it decomposes 
into silver at 1085°, According to K. Friedrich, there is a transformation point at 
410° ; H. 0 . Hofman and W. TVanjukow give 417° ; and R. Nacken gives 412°, 
According to the latter, a-silver sulphate is stable between 651 ° and 412°, and 
S-silver sulphate is the form stable below 412°. The heat of formation, according 
to J. Thomsen, is (2Ag, S, 40)=167-28 Cals. ; (2Ag, 20, SOg) =92*2 Cals. ; (AggO, SO3) 
=58*14 Cals. ; and for (AgoO, g03aq.)=14*49 Cals. J. Thomsen’s value for the 
heat of solution is —4*48 Cals., and M. Berthelot^g, —4*40 Cals. The latter also 
gives for the heat of neutralization : Ag 20 +H 2 S 04 aq.=Ag 2 S 04 aq.+Ho 0 -f 14*4 Cals. 

Silver sulphate is not changed by exposure to sunlight. W. N. Hartley 2 found 
the absorption spectrum of a layer of a ^A^'-soln., 200 mm. thick, is continuous 
up to A~^=4008, and the transmitted rays extend beyond those of silver nitrate 
of the same cone., so that the specific absorption exerted by the silver does not 
limit the extent of the rays of the spectrum absorbed or transmitted by the nitrate 
soln. 

The electrical conductivity A of aq. soln. of silver sulphate has been measured 
by A. A. Noyes and H. G. Falk,^ S. J. Bates, G. Jager, E. Bouty, W. D. Harkins and 
F. L. Hunt, etc. In the following data, by F. L. Hunt, the cone. 0 are expressed 
in millimols per litre : 

012 4 6 10 2040 

A at IS® . 112*5 116*3 113-6 109*85 108*4 102*9 96-1 88*0 

A at 25® . 143*4 135*7 132-6 128*0 126*3 119-9 111*7 102*2 

The corresponding percentage ionization, a calculated from A/A^ are : 

a at 18® . • 100 95*0 92-7 89*6 88*5 84*0 78*4 71*8 

a at 25® . . 100 94-7 92*5 89*3 88-1 83*6 ^'7*9 ' 71*3 

W. D. Harkins has also measured the conductivity of soln. of silver sulphate with 

potassium nitrate, magnesium nitrate, silver nitrate, potassium sulphate, or mag- 
nesium sulphate, J. Kendall and co-workers measured the conductivity of silver 
sulphate in anhydrous sulphuric acid. W. BKttorf’s value for the transport 
number of the anions in 0*05A'^-soln, at 17° is 0*554. A. Chassy h^ also measured 
values for this constant. F. Streintz measured the electromotive force of cells 
with aq. soln. of silver and cupric sulphates; and J. Miesler of cone, cells. For 
the formation of silver peros^nlpbate during the electrolysis of a soln. of silver 
sulphate, vide peroxynitrate. . . i j. 

The solnbiHiy of silver sulphate in water is smal l ; according to K. Druoker,^ 
100 parts of water at 25° dissolve 0’80 part of t!^ salt ; and, accordi n g to 
J. J, Berzelius, 100 parts of water at 100° dissolve 1*14 parts of the s^t, which is 
deposited from the cooling soln. in small acicular crystals. The solubility of silver 
sulphate in water has been measured by C. F. Wenzel, P. Eremers, V. Rothmund, 
G. F. Rodwell, J, M, Bder, etc. At 17% H, Euler found 0*770 grm. of sfiver sulphate 
was dissolved per 100 c.c. ; at 18*’, C. E. A. Wright and 0 . Thompson, 0*728 gro. ; 
at 25% K, Drucker found 0*801 grmu per IW c.d., or 0 0257 per litre; 
Cl M. Swan, 0*02699 mdl par litre ; and at 100% C. F. Wenzel found P460 ©rms. 
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?er 100 c.c. Tlie eomj-osite results for the Biiinber of grams of salt in 100 grms. 

I soln. are : 

0 ® 10 ® 20 ® 30 ® 40 ® 60 ® 80 ® 100 ® 

Agj.S04 . . 0’57 0*60 0-79 0-SS 0*97 1*14 1*28 1*39 

A sat. soln. at 25*^ Tvas found by W. D. Harkins to contain 0*02676 mol per 
itre ; this is about 4 per cent, greater than K. Drucker's 0*0257 mol per litre. 
Uspressing cone, in grams per litre, K. Drucker found at 25*^, with soln, of sulphuric 
cid : 

H0SO4 • • * • 0*98 1*96 4*90 9*81 

Ag2S04. . • . S*ll 8*23 8-45 8*68 

?he solubility still further increases by increasing the cone, of the acid. P. Bergius 
aade some inaccurate observations on the solubility of silver sulphate in anhydrous 
.cid. Sulphuric acid of sp. gr, 1*25 is a convenient solvent for silver sulphate. By 
ooling a soln. of the normal sulphate in dil. sulphuric acid, yellowish rhombic 
»ctahedra of a double salt, Ag2S04.H2S04, are obtained. According to C. Schultz, 
nd J. W. Eetgers, silver hydbirosulphate, AgHS04, or Ag2SO4.H2S04, crystallizes 
n pale yellowish prisms from a soln. of the normal sulphate in three times its weight 
)f sulphuric acid. J. Kendall and A. W. Davidson say the colour is white, and 
hat there are two forms : the a-salt occurs in thick prisms stable below 66°, and 
he jS-salt occurs in fine needles stable above 66°. The m.p. by extrapolation is 
l25°, but the salt probably forms normal sulphate at 122*5°. C. Schultz showed 
hat if a soln. of this salt be treated with 8-10 parts of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 
L'6 to 1*7, prismatic crystals of Ag2SO4.3H2SO4.2H2O, or AgHSO4.H2SO4.H2O, 
ire formed, and the same salt is obtained by dissolving the normal s^phate in 
!rom 6-10 parts of sulphuric acid, and allowing the soln. to become diluted by leaving 
t exposed to moist air. This salt begins to melt at 100°, it is quite liquid at 150°, 
ind it solidifies on cooling into a foliated crystalline mass which gradually changes 
nto small flat crystals. If the normal sulphate he dissolved in from 4-9 parts of 
sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1‘75, with the aid of heat, foliated plates are formed; 
they have the composition 2Ag2S04,3H2S04.2H20, or 4AgHSO4.H2SO4.2H2O, 
J. Kendall and A. W. Davidson found that with anhydrous sulphuric acid the solid 
phase is H2SO4 between 10*4° and 2*4° with soln. containing up to 3*67 per cent, of 
silver sulphate ; Ag2S04.2H2S04 between — 1*5° and 37*6° with between 5*69 
and 12*38 per cent, of silver sulphate in soln. ; Ag2S04.H2S04 between 40*2° and 
122*8° and 11*66 to 47*17 per cent, of silver sulphate in sola. ; and Ag2S04 between 
138*9° and 197*3° with between 47*17 and 48*69 per cent, of silver sulphate in soln. 
The transition between H4Ag2(S04)3, or Ag2S04.2H2S04 and a-Ag2S04.H2S04 is 
36°, and for 39°. 

K. Drucker also found that the solubility of silver sulphate is gradually lowered 
by the addition of increasing proportions of 'potassium sulphate. Expressing solu- 
bilities in grams per litre, at 25° : 

^2804 .... 1*74 3*49 8*72 17*44 

AgaSO* . . , 7*67 7*36 7*30 7*24 

M, Barre also found the solubility of silver sulphate to increase regularly with the 
cmo. of the soln. of potassium sulphate. W. D. Harkins, but not J. M, Eder, 
obtained a similar result with po^ssium sulphate. The presence of potassium 
hydrosulphate decreases the solubility of silver sulphate less than the addition of 
potassium sulphate, W, D. Harkins explains the effect of potassium sulphate in 
slightly decreasing the solubility, and of sulphuric acid in increasing the solubility 
of silver sulphate by assuming that the proportion of the intermediate ion HSO4' 
present in the acid soln. is much larger than the proportion of the KS04^-ion present 
in the potassium sulphate soln. A. 6. Betts has measured the solubility of silver 
sulphate in sulphuric acid of different cone, between 2° and 90°. J. M. Eder 
found the solubility of silver sulphate is augmented with increasing proportions of 
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sodium nilpliate, and of ammonium sulphate. M. Barre obtained similar resul 
W. D. Harkins measured tbe effects of potassiurn nitTote, and magnesium nitrate 
the solubility of silver sulphate, and he also found that the solubility is depress 
with increasing proportions of silver nitrate or magnesium sulphate; the effect is If 
with the latter than with potassium sulphate. H. Euler found a litre of aq. sol 
at 17° in contact with both silver sulphate and silver acetate contains 3'95 vrms. 
silver sulphate and S'SO grms. of silver acetate — the sp. gr. of the soln. is^l'CMDS 
L. Schnaubert, J. W. Retgers, and W. D. Harkins found that the solubility 
increased by increasing proportions of nitric acid in the soln. 

E. C. Fr^klin and his oo-workers found silver sulphate to be insoluble in liquid ammon: 
and m liquid methylamvne. According to V. Rothmund, a litre of water at 23° dissoR 
0-0267 grai. of silver s^phate, and a litre of a iA'-soln. of methyl alcohol dissolves 0-02 
grm. ; eihyl alcohol, 0-0228 grm. ; propyl alcohol, 0-0218 grm. ; teHiary amyl alcohol 0-02 
grm. ; acetone, 0-0220 grm. ; ether, 0-0206 grm. ; Jormaldehyde, 0-0227 grm ■’ alvc 
0-0259 grm. ; glycerol, 0-0263 grm. ; marmite, 0-0297 grm. ; grape sugar, 0-0283 arm 
cane sugar, 0-0270 grm. ; urea, 0-0303 grm. ; dimethylpyrone, 0-0216 grm • urShai 
0-0227 grm. ; formamide, 0-0270 grm. ; acetamide, 0-0253 grm. ; acetonitrile, 0-0325 arm 
glycocol, 0-0433 grm. ; acetic acid, 0-0252 grm. ; phenol, 0-0379 grm. ; chloral, 0-0‘’33 arm 
methylal, 0-0205 grm. ; and methyl acetate, 0-0212 grm. P. Bezold foimd it to be insolul 
in methyl acetate. 

J . S. Stas s reduced silver sulphate by heating it to a low temp, in a stream 
hydrogen when the products are silver and sulphuric acid ; at a hig he r temp., t] 
first prod-ucts are silver sulphide and water, and then silver and hydrogen sutehid 

Vf. Richard and Gr. Jones obtained indications that J. S. Stas did not whol 
reduce silver sulphate by hydrogen. According to A. Colson, gaseous hydrotrf 
attacks silver sulphate at about 125° ; the reaction is not reversible, because tl 
reaction of sulphuric acid on the hydrogen sulphide changes the character of ti 
products. H. K Beketoff produced silver from a soln. of the sulphate by heatii 
it under press, with hydrogen. 

. A. Mailfert found that with ozone, a black deposit of silver peroxide is producef 
which is decomposed and redissolved on agitating the soln. According to J. Keutwii 
chlorine does not act directly on silver sulphate, and only at a very high temi 
above the m.p. is the salt attacked -with the formation of silver chloride, sulphu 
dioxide, and oxygen. The heat of the reaction : Ag2SO4+Cl2=2AgCi4-SO2+0 
— 37-44: Cals. According to C. Hensgen, and A. Colson, a mol of silver sulphat 
absorbs 2 mols of hydrogen chloride at ordinary temp, with the evolution of heal 
and the salt chaises compUtement into chloride ; at 300° the inverse reaction ot 
served with cupric sulphate does not occur, but the sulphuric acid is complete!- 
expelled by a current of air. The thermal data indicate that, -with the salt 
investigated, silver sulphate changes into the chloride -with the greatest evolutio! 
of heat : Ag2S04-j-2H(3gas=2AgCl-l-H2S04iiquid"i*40'4 Cals., or 170 kilojoules a 
calculated by T. W . Richards and Q-. Jones from J. Thomsen’s observations 
they found that the reaction is complete, and it was used in the determination o 
the at. -wt. of sulphur. A. B. Prescott found that if a gram of silver sulphate b 
evaporated to dryness with 4-035 grms. of aq. hydrochloric acid containing 1-25: 
grms. of Hd, all is changed into chloride. According to C. W. B. Normand an< 
A. C. Gumming, bxomiae at 0° forms hypohromous acid ; Ag2S04+2Br2-f2H2( 
=2Ag:fo4-H2S04+2HBr0 ; and at a higher temp., hAgaSOu+OBra-i-eHoC 
— 10AgBr4-5H2SO4+2HBrOg.^ 0. Gfeitner found that silver sulphate is convertec 
to the sulpMde when a soln. is boiled with solphnx. R. Weber, and H. Schula 
converted silver sulphate into the pyrosulphate by the action of sgilphi-fy 
O- S^kur foimd silver sulphide reacts with the sulphate at 300°, giving ofi sulphu 
moxide and separating silver. The equilibrium press, is over 10 atm. at 327° 
J. Camus has studied the action of native sulphides and arsenides on silver salts. 

T. Roleek and K. ThOmmel prej^ned an amorphous red powder with a composition corre 
^ndmg with salver SDlpbatcHSidpMde. Ag^O^.AgiS, by the action of sulphiw on a warm cone 
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soln. of silver nitrate : 4 AgN 03 -i- 2 S= 4 N 02 +Ag 2 S 04 .Ag 2 S ; or by treating silver sulphide 
with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*18. The product is soluble in nitric acid, is decomposed 
by water into its component salts. Cold hydrochloric acid converts it into silver chloride 
and sulphide. The product is stable up to 180®, but it decomposes on calcination, furnishing 
silver and sulphur dioxide. 

E. Divers found sulphuryl bromide converted silver sulphate into silver bromide 
and sulphur trioxide ; J. Girard found that with sodium thiosulphate silver sulphide ' 
is formed ; J. Seymour, that a neutral soln. of silver sulphate is reduced to the 
metal by ferrous sulphate. According to L. Pissarjewsky, the heat efiect obtained 
by m lying soln. of silver and ferrous sulphates in various solvents, varies with the 
conditions under which the reaction occurs ; similar variations occur in the constant 
of the reaction : Ag2S04-| 2PeS04^2AgH-re2(S04)3. Hence, it is inferred that a 
mixture of probably two different modifications of ordinary grey silver — allotro'pic 
silver — is precipitated. 

W. R. Hodgkinson and C. C. Trench found silver sulphate is reduced when 
heated in a stream of ammonia. H. Rose found that dry silver sulphate slowly 
absorbs up to 11*82 per cent, of ammonia gas with scarcely any perceptible rise of 
temp. The theoretical absorption for silver diammino-sulphate, Ag2(NH3)2S04, 
is 10*9 per cent. When heated, the product gives off ammonia and ammonium 
sulphate, and it is completely soluble in water. According to C. G. and E. Mitscher- 
lich, clear crystals of silver tetrammino-sulphate, Ag2(NH3)4S04, are deposited when 
a sat. soln. of silver sulphate is poured into a warm soln. of ammonia and cooled. 

C. F. Rammelsberg, and E. Mitscherlich found the tetragonal crystals have the 
axial ratio a : c=l : 0*5328, They are stable in air in darkness, and blacken in 
light. They are soluble in water, or aq. ammonia, and can be recrystallized un- 
changed. A soln. of potassium hydroxide precipitates Berthollet’s fulminating 
silver. A. Reychler studied the lowering of the f.p. and the electrical conductivity 
of aq, soln. of this salt. N. W. Fischer precipitated silver from the soln. by means 
of indium, cadmium, lead, copper, antimony, and arsenic ; but not by tin, bismuth, 
iron, or mercury.- 

J. L. Gay Lussac completely reduced silver sulphate mixed with charcoal by . 
beating it to dull redness — equal vols. of carbon and sulphur dioxides are evolved. 
0. Boudouard gives the equation : Ag2S04+C=C02+S02+2Ag. K. Stammer also 
reduced the salt to the metal by heating it with oarbon monoxide. According to 
N. W. Fischer, copper precipitates the whole of the silver, as a bulky, spongy, crystal- 
line mass, when immersed in a sulphuric acid soln. of the sulphate ; iron, zinc, 
tin, and lead (but not antimony) also precipitate the silver. G. Goldschmidt 
added cobalt to N. W. Fischer’s fist — vide supra, the metallic reduction of silver, 
H. Rose found cuprous oxide precipitates silver from a soln. of the sulphate ; the 
precipitate is mixed with some basic cupric sulphate, and cupric sulphate remains 
in soln. C. Sandonnini and P. C. Aureggi found molten stannous chloride reduces 
silver sulphate to silver sulphide, and the metal — vide the metallic precipitation of 
silver. 

R, Nacken® has studied the binary systems of the dimorphous lithium, sodium, 
and potassium sulphates with dimorphous silver sulphates. The transition and 
fusion temp, are indicated in the diagrams, Figs. 20 to 22. The lower sets of curves 
show the transition points, the upper sets represent the liquidus and solidus curves. 
The e:mtence of the compounds 2Li2S04.3Ag2S04 and of K2S04.3Ag2S04 has been 
established, and there is no sign of a complex sodium salt, Fig. 21 ; according 
to J. W. Eetgers, sodium and silver sulphates probably form mixed crystals in aU , 
proportions. TJiey have been studied by M. Barre. The first-named salt, lithium 
sDver sulphate, 2Li2S04,3Ag2S04, is capable of existence only between 572° and 
420°, so that the compound breaks up as the temp, falls below 420° ; and the 
transition point curve shows a discontinui-iy at a cone, corresponding with the 
composition of the double salt. The region of stability of potassium silver sulphate . ■ 
K2®^4*^Ag2S04,, is shown in the diagram. H. Rose reported in 1826 that when;^| 
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§ 20. Silver Carbonate 

According to N. W. Fischer, and H. Eose,i silver carbonate is formed when moist 
silver oxide is exposed to the atm. ; and, according to L. Joulin, when silver oxide 
is suspended in an aq. soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate. J. Setterberg could not 
make siUer hydrocarhonate, AgHCOs, by treating silver nitrate with potassium 
hydrocarbonate under various conditions, and the salt in question has not been 
isolated. G. Wetzlar precipitated normal silver carbonate as a white powder by 
adding an aq. soln. of an alkali carbonate or hydrocarbonate to a soln. of silver 
nitrate ; and E. Bohlig recommended mixing soln. of eq. amounts of silver nitrate 
and potassium carbonate. H. Rose observed : 

It is remarkable that silver oxide exhibits considerable affinity for carbon dioxide, and 
none at all for water. When a soln. of an eq. of a normal salt of silver is decomposed by 
a normal carbonate, normal silver carbonate is obtained, without water, whether the 

soln. be cone, or dil., cold or hot. 

J. F. Spencer and M. le Pla recommended slowly pouring a very dil. soln. of sodium 
hydrocarbonate, or the normal carbonate, with constant stirring, into a cone, 
soln. of silver nitrate. The precipitate is washed many times with water. Accord- 
ing to V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann, a little decomposition occurs when the 
carbonate is allowed to stand under cold water for any time, and also when dried 
at 110'^. The composition of silver carbonate is affected by cone, of the soln., the 
temp., and the relative proportions of the salts used in its preparation. This sub- 
ject lias been studied by, L. Joulin. If equi-molecular parts of silver nitrate and 
alkali carbonate are employed at a dilution not exceeding 0‘0025 molar part per 
litre, the precipitate is whoEy normal silver carbonate ; if the soln. be more dff,, 
silver oxide will als© be formed, and this the more the more dil. the soln . ; with 
a dilution of 0*0003 molar part per litre, the oxide is wholly precipitated. If an 
excels of alkali carbonate be used the precipitate is a mixture of silver carbonate 
and oxide, with the oxide in greater proportion the greater the excess of alkali 
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carbonate. If the silver nitrate be in excess the precipitate will be wldte, free 
from oxide, and coloured superficially violet, and it will be coloured yellow by 
washing. These relations were obtained at ordinary temp. At O'", the precipitate 
will be free from oxide even with a large excess of sodium carbonate, and at 100° 
the precipitate will contain oxide, even with equi-molecular proportions of silver 
nitrate and alkali carbonate, and at least five e(^. of silver nitrate are re(][uired for 
one of sodium carbonate if the precipitate is to be free from oxide. 6. S. Johnson 
obtained crystals of ^ the salt by passing carbon dioxide into water with silver 
carbonate in suspension, and allowing the soln. to stand. H. Vogel also exposed 
to air a mixture of an ammoniacal soln, of silver nitrate and sodium hydroxide i 
after some weeks, silver oxide is precipitated, and thereafter lemon-yellow needle- 
shaped crystals of silver carbonate are deposited. A. Lottermoser prepared 
colloidal silver carbonate by mixing :^N-Agm^ and so that the 

latter is in excess. C. Paal and E. Voss treated a soln. of sodium carbonate with 
silver protalbinate or lysalbinate. 

Precipitated silver carbonate is a white powder, which becomes yellow by the 
aggregation of its particles, an effect which is immediately produced by heat. The 
lemon-yellow acicular crystals prepared by H. Vogel were doubly refracting, and 
were thought to be hexagonal. C. J. B. Karsten gave 6-0766 for the specific gravity, 
and P. Kremers, 6*0 at 17*5°. A. Colson gives for the heat ot formation from its 
elements (2Ag, C, 30) =120*8 Cals. M. Berthelot gives 120*4 Cals, and J. Thomsen 
gives 122*92 Cals, ; for (2Ag, Og, CO)=93*92 Cals. ; for (2Ag, 0, C02)=25*96 Cals. ; 
and for (Ag20, COggaa) =20*06 Cals. ; M. Berthelot gives 18*6 Cals. ; and for 
{Ag20, C02aq.), 13*80 Cals. J. Thomsen has also studied the heat of the reaction 
between silver nitrate and sodium carbonate. 

According to N, W. Eischer, silver carbonate blackens when exposed to light 
or when heated. H. Rose found that it loses carbon dioxide at 200°, and A. Colson 
found that silver carbonate is less stable than lead carbonate, and it is completely 
decomposed at 220°, L. Joulin said 225°, and added that only a little or no carbon 
dioxide is taken up on cooling. V. Kohlschiitter and E. Eydmann say that silver 
carbonate begins to give off gas between 150° and 160°, and the rate of decomposition 
is faster at the higher temp. ; at 216° the speed of decomposition is quite rapid, 
and silver oxide is formed. If the decomposition occurs in vacuo, some silver is 
formed. A. Colson found the dissociation pressure to be 6 mm. at 132° ; 99 mm. 
at 167° ; 173 mm. at 167° ; 173 mm. at 182° (173 mm. with the dry gas) ; 547 mm. 
at 210° ; and 752 mm. at 218° ; he also showed that in moist air, even at a com- 
paratively low temp., there is a reversible reaction, Ag2C03^Ag204“ CO2 — a similar 
result is obtained when moisture is excluded, but in that case, although there is a 
definite dissociation press, for a given temp., the reaction is not reversible because 
carbon dioxide is not taken up by the silver oxide ; but he found that at a high 
press, the reaction is reversible. Neither moist fireshly precipitated silver carbonate 
nor the ^ salt is decomposed by cold water, but boHing water transforms it into 
silver oxide. L. Joulin obtained a port wine-red fluid by pouring two litres of boiling 
water on a gram of silver carbonate, H, Rose obtained basic sfiver carbonate, or 
silver oxycarbonate : 3Ag20.2C02, or 2Ag20O3.Ag2O, by boiling a soln. of silver 
nitrate with an excess of sodium carbonate ; and E. Boh%, by pouring silver 
niteate into an excess of a soln. of potassium carbonate. The black precipitate 
dries at 100° to a dark brown mass, which, according to E. Bohlig, contains granular 
particles mixed with fine needle-like crystals, and is probably a mixture of the 
oxide and carbonate. P. Kremers said that the solubility is such that 100 pari/S of 
water dissolve 0*00325 part silver carbonate at 15°, A. Abegg and J. Cox found the 
solubility of silver carbonate in water , at 25° to be about 1*2 xlO”^ gram-atoms per 
litre, and J, F. Spencer and M. le Pla found 1T6X10“^ mols per litre. The last- 
named also found that in aq. soln. the salt is almost completely — ^96*6 per cent.— 
hydrolyzed, consequently the soln, reacts alkaline to litmus and methyl orange. 
According to J. L. Lassaigne, 100 parts of water sat. with carbon dioxide dissolve 
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0’104 part of silver carbonate ; and. according to J. J. Berzelius, it is soluble in 
aq. amriwp^’a, ammonium carh'jncte, sodium fhdsHlplate, and potassiiwi cyanide, 
\y. 0. de Coninck reported that silver carbonate is soniewliat soluble in an aq. 
soln. of sodium rdtrate ; E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, that it is insoluble in liquid 
ammonia ; insoluble in mcthjl acetate; and Hamers, insoluble in ethyl acetate. 
According to A. von Baeyer and V. Villiger, hydrogen peroxide is decomposed by 
silver carbonate without the decomposition of the latter, while E. Mulder maintained 
some carbon dioxide is driven oft with the ox}"gen. 

S. Kern added absolute alcohol to a soln. of silver carbonate in aq. ammonia, 
and obtained a grey powder which darlmnei when dried. It dissolved in aq. 
ammonia and, on evanoration, the soln. furnished irregular needle-like crystals, 
possibly silver tetramniino-carboBate, Ag^GOs.lXHg, which began to lose ammonia 
at SO®," and lost all this gas at 100®. M. Dervin and M. Olmar obtained crystals 
of hydrated tetrammino* carbonate, Ag 2 CO 3 . 4 XH 3 .H 3 O, by repeatedly evaporating 
in air, ammoniacal soln. of silver oxide. On exposure to air the crystals lose 
ammonia and water; they are blackened by sunlight. 

C. Wittstein found silver carbonate is slightly soluble in a cold aq. soln. of 
potassium carbonate, and when the soln. is warmed, a precipitate is obtained which 
is blackened by the organic matter of filter paper. A. de Schulten observed that 
when a soln. of silver nitrate is added to an excess of potassium carbonate containing 
some hydrocarbonate; a white precipitate is formed which changes to microscopic 
cr}"stals with a composition corresponding with potassium silver carbonat6> 
AgKCOs. He recommended the following process : 

Dissolve 150 grms. of potassixim carbonate in 150 c.c. of water, cool the soln., and 
agitate it with 15 grms. of potassium hydrocarbonate. When the liquid is sat. with the 
latter salt, filter, and mix the filtrate with a gram of silver nitrate dissolved in 25 c.c. of 
water. To obtain large crystals, the liquid containing the precipitate is heated with con- 
tinued agitation. The precipitate dissolves, and, on coolmg, deposits long transparent 
prisms with a brilliant lustre. 

The crystals have a sp. gr. S*769 ; they do not blacken when exposed to light except 
in the presence of organic matter, and when treated with water, the silver carbonate 
which remains retains the form of the original crystals. When heated, the com- 
pound loses carbonic anhydride, and at a higher temp, the silver oxide which is 
formed gives oflt oxygen. The crystals are microscopic, rectangular lamellae with a 
terminal angle closely app'roaching 90°. The double refraction is almost identical 
with that of apatite ; the extinction of parallel polarized light is straight ; twinning 
plane parallel with the plane of the optical axes ; sign of elongation positive ; 
the maximum birefringence approximately 0*0216. The compound is decom- 
posed by water, with removal of the potassium carbonate and formation of 
yellow silver carbonate. A. de Schulten also obtained a crystalline double salt, 
possibly sodium silver carbonate,» by substituting sodium for the potassium salt. 
The product, however, was not examined further. 
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0*104 part of silver carbonate ; and, according to J. J. Berzelius, it is soluble in 
aq. ammonia^ ammonium carbonate, sodium thiosulphate, and potassium cyanide, 
W. 0. de Coninck reported that silver carbonate is somewhat soluble in an aq*. 
soln. of sodium nitrate ; E. C. Franklin and C. A. Elraus, that it is insoluble in liquid 
ammonia ; insoluble in methyl acetate ; and M. Hamers, insoluble in eth%jl acetate. 
According to A. von Baeyer and V. Vi^er, hydrogen peroxide is decomposed by 
silver carbonate without the decomposition of the latter, while E. Mulder maintained 
some carbon dioxide is given off with the oxygen. 

S. Kern added absolute alcohol to a soln. of silver carbonate in aq. ammonia 
and obtained a grey powder which darkened when dried. It dissolved in aq! 
ammonia and, on evaporation, the soln. furnished irregular needle-like crystals, 
possibly silver tetrammino-carbonate, Ag2C03.4NH3, which began to lose, ammonia 
at 80°, and lost aU this gas at 100°. M. Dervin and M. Olmar obtained crystals 
of hydrated tetrammino-carbonate, Ag2CO3.4NH3.H2O, by repeatedly evaporating 
in air, ammoniacal soln. of silver oxide. On exposure to air the crystals lose 
ammonia and water; they are blackened by sunlight. 

C. Wittstein found sflver carbonate is slightly soluble in a cold aq. soln. of 
potassium carbonate, and when the soln. is warmed, a precipitate is obtained which 
is blackened by the organic matter of filter paper. A, de Schulten observed that 
when a soln. of silver nitrate is added to an excess of potassium carbonate containing 
some hydrocarbonate; a white precipitate is formed which changes to microscopic 
crystals with a composition corresponding with potassium silver carbonate, 
AgKCOs. He recommended the following process ; 

Dissolve 150 gnns. of potassium carbonate in 160 c.c. of water, cool the soln., and 
agitate it with 15 grms. of potassium hydroearbonate. When the liquid is sat. with the 
latter salt, filter, and mix the filtrate with a gram of silver nitrate dissolved in 25 c.c. of 
water. To obtain large crystals, the liquid containing the precipitate is heated with* con- 
tinued agitation. The precipitate dissolves, and, on cooling, deposits long transparent 
prisms with a brilliant lustre. 

The crystals have a sp, 3*769 ; they do not blacken when exposed to light except 
in the presence of organic matter, and when treated with water, the silver carbonate 
which remains retains the form of the original crystals. ‘V^en heated, the com- 
pound loses carbonic anhydride, and at a higher temp, the silver oxide which is 
formed gives ofi oxygen. The crj’-stals are microscopic, rectangular lamellae with a 
terminal angle closely appToachii^ 90°. The double refraction is almost identical 
with that of apatite ; the extinction of parallel polarized light is straight ; twinning 
plane parallel with the plane of the optical axes ; sign of elongation positive ; 
the maximum birefringence approximately 0*0216. The compound is decom- 
posed by water, with removal of the potassium carbonate and formation of 
yellow silver carbonate. A. de Schulten also obtained a crystalline double salt, 
possibly sodium silver carbonate, by substitutii^ sodium for the potassium salt. 
The product, however, was not examined further. 
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§ 21. Silver Nitrate 

The twelfth, or thirteenth-century writer, Geber, in his inventione ventcUis, 
described the preparation of silver nitrate by dissolving the metal in nitric acid, 
and evaporating the soln. for crystallization. Albertns Magnus, about the same 
period, in his Comjposiium de compositis, said the soln. blackened the sldn, and that 
the stain was difficult to remove. In the seventeenth century, A. Sala, in his 
Septem planetarmn terrestrium spagyrica recensio, caUed the salt crystalli DiancB ; 
N. Lemery (1675) ^ called it vitriol de Luna; and H. Boerhaave (1732), vitriolum 
argenti. Tins shows that the term vitriol was of more general application than it 
is to-day ; its use is now confined to a specific group of sulphates. Silver nitrate 
has been called silver-saltpetre ; and, after fusion, the medigeval alchemists also 
called it lapis infernalis, or lunar caustic. 

As shown by Geber, silver nitrate is prepared by crystallization from a soln. of 
the metal in dil. nitric acid. H. Grenner 2 studied the preparation of silver nitrate 
from silver sulphide by digestion of that compound with dil. nitric acid. F. Laporte 
and P. de la Gorce found that if the soln. of silver nitrate during evaporation he not 
protected, it may absorb impurities from the air. Similar remarfe apply during 
the washing and drying of the crystals. If the metal contains copper, the two metals 
are separated by precipitating the silver as sparingly soluble cidoride, reducing the 
chloride as previously indicated, and then dissolving the product in nitric acid. 
N. J. B. 6. Guibourt, E. Palm, C. J. H. Warden, etc., separated the two elements 
by fractional crystallization from a soln. strongly acidified with nitric acid, in which 
sfiver nitrate is far less soluble than the cupric s^t. F, Nolle extracted the salt with 
boiling alcohol, most of the silver nitrate remained undissolved, and most of that 
which dissolved separated out on cooling, while the cupric nitrate remained in soln. 
F. Brandenburg, J. B- Trautwein, and F. W. 0. Martins heated the molten mixture 
so that the cupric nitrate decomposed while the silver nitrate remained unchanged ; 
the latter was then leached from the cupric oxide. M. Grager treated a part of the 
mixed soln. with potassium hydroxide, and digested the washed precipitate with 
the remaining soln. Provided no excess of acid is present, he found that cupric 
oxide was precipitated and silver oxide passed into soln. Organic impurities are 
removed by recrystallization. In the last-named operation advantage is taken cf 
the low solubility of the salt in soln. strongly acidified with nitric acid. 
T. W. Eichaids and G. S. Forbes, W- L. Hardin, G. P. Baxter and G. Jones, and 
6. D. Buckner and G. A. Hffiett have prepared silver nitrate of the highest degree 
of purity for at, wt. determinations. G. P. Baxter and G. Jones proceeded as 
follows ; 

Crude silver nitrate was reduced mth. ammonium formate, made by passing ammonia 
gas into redistilled formic acid. The reduced silver was wadied with fee purest water, 
until the wash- waters no longer gave a test for ammonia with Nessler’s reagent, and was 
fused on sugar charcoaL The buttons were then scrubbed with sea-sand and thoroughly 
<deansed with ammonia and nitric acid. They were then dissolved in redistilled nitric 
acid, in a platinum dish. After the silver nitrate soln. had been evaporated on a steam 
bath until sat,, ah equal volume Of redistilled nitric acid was added and the soln. was cooled 
The precipitated silver nitrate was very completely drained in a centrifugal machine, pro- 
vided with platinum Gooch crucibles to retain the salt. A similar recrystallization followed. 
The final product was preserved in Jena glass ves^ls under a bell-jar. 

G. I). BiickDeir and G. A. Hulett used qiiaitz -reasels; aod tiwy molted 
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salt until the last trace of nitric acid was expelled. E. B. Rosa, G. W. Vinal, and 
A. S. McDaniel say the salt then contains but one or two parts of acid per 100,000 
parts of salt. 

The physical properties oi silver nitrate. — Silver nitrate forms rhombic crystals 
which, according to H. J. Brooke, s have the axial ratios a :h : c=0’9430 : 1 : 1*3697. 


A. Scacchi, F. M. Jager, C. F. Rammelsberg, etc., have studied the cr3'stallography 
of the salt. While M. If. Frankenheim observed no change of form when the salt 
is heated up to its temp, of decomposition, O. Lehmann found it to exist in two 
modifications ; the form stable below 159*4:^ is rhombic, and above that temp, the 
salt exists in rhombohedra belonging to the trigonal system. The rhombic form is the 
one obtained by crystallization at ordinary temp. ; the trigonal was obtained by 
the crystallization of the molten salt. According to B. Gossner, the form stable at 
the higher temp, is isomorphous with trigonal sodium nitrate. It does not crystallize 
isomorphously with the nitrate of ammonium, potassium, rubidium, caesium, or 
thallium, but, according to J. W. Retgers, it is isodimorphous with sodium nitrate 
since mixed soln. of the two salts furnish trigonal mixed crystals with up to 52*57 per 
cent, of silver nitrate, and rhombic crj^stals with up to 0*8 per cent, of sodium 
nitrate — vide mfra. 

The reported values for the transition temperature are 159° by J. Guinchant,^ 
159*2° to 159*8° by W. Schwarz, 159*4° by P. W. Bridgman, and 159*8° by 

D. J. Hissink. P. W. Bridgman measured the 
effect of press, on the transition temp, and 
found the phase diagram. Fig. 23, to be quite 
different in character from those of the nitrates 
of ammonium, potassium, rubidium, csesium, 
or thallium. P. W. Bridgman was unable to 
trace the sudden increase of curvature with 
press, beyond 6000 kgrms. per sq. cm. for press, 
up to 12,000 kgrms. per sq. cm., at room temp, 
or at 200°. E. Janecke measured the transition 
points on the heating and cooling curves from 
the changes in press., and foimd that in the 
former case the transition occurred between 
159*2° and 159*8°, and in the latter case 
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about 16° lower. 

The specific gravity of silver nitrate by 0. J. B. Karsten 5 is 4*3554 ; L, Pla3rfair 
and J. P. Joule gave 4*336 (3*9°) ; and H. Schroder gave numbers ranging from 
4*238 to 4*328. L. Poincare gave 3*9 for the sp. gr. of the molten salt at 350° ; 
G. Schulze also gave the same numbers for the molten salt. If molten silver nitrate 
be allowed to cool in a test-tube, the sudden expansion of the solid, which occurs about 
160°, breaks the tube. The expansion — ^about 0*6 per cent. — ^is due to the trans- 
formation of the trigonal to the rhombic form. According to J. W. Retgers, the 
sp. gr. pf the stable form of silver nitrate is 4*35 at 19°/4° ; and for the labile trigonal 
form, 4*19. He also gave 39*1 for the molectilar volume of the salt. The ratios 
of the specific solution volume of a 25-millinormal soln. of silver nitrate at 156° and 
218°, were respectively 1*096 and 1*185 ; of a 50-millinormal soln. at 306°, 1*425 ; 
and of a 100-millinormal soln. at 156° and 218°, 1*095 and 1*182. The sp, gr. of solm 
of silver nitrate has been determined by F. Kohlrausch, H. Jahn, 0. Cheneveau, 
A. J. Rabinowitsch, and R. Wagner. The first named gives for the sp. gr. D of 
soln. containing upwards of 5 per cent, silver nitrate, and the second named for 
the soln. below 6 per cent, cone., aU at 18° : 


. 0 080 0*565 5 10 20 30 40 60 60 

. 0*9968 1*0074 1*0422 1*0893 1'1968 1*3213 1‘4773 1*6746 1*9168 


F, F. Fitzgerald has measured the sp. gr. of soln. in liquid ammonia, in methylamine> 
in ethylamine, and in quinoline. 
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§ 21. Silver Nitrate 

The tweKtli or thirteenth-century writer, Geber, in his De inventions ventatis, 
described the preparation of silver nitrate by dissolving the metal in nitric acid, 
and evaporating the soln. for crystallization. Albertus Magnus, about the same 
period, in his Compositiim de compositis, said the soln. blackened the skin, and that 
the stain was difficult to remove. In the seventeenth century, A. Sala, in his 
Septem planetarum terrestrium spagyrica recensio, called the salt crystalli Dianca ; 
N. Lemery (1675) ^ called it vitriol de Luna ; and H. Boerhaave (1732), vitrioht,m 
argenti. This shows that the term vitriol was of more general application than it 
is to-day ; its use is now confined to a specific group of sulphates. Silver nitrate 
has been called silver-saltpetre ; and, after fusion, the mediseval alchemists also 
called it lapis infernalis^ or lunar caustic. 

As shown by Geber, silver nitrate is prepared by crystallization from a soln. of 
the metal in dil. nitric acid. H. Greuner 2 studied the preparation of silver nitrate 
from silver sulphide by digestion of that compound with dil. nitric acid. F. Laporte 
and P. de la Gorce found that if the soln. of silver nitrate during evaporation be not 
protected, it may absorb impurities from the air. Similar remarks apply during 
the washing and drying of the crystals. If the metal contains copper, the two metals 
are separated by precipitating the silver as sparingly soluble chloride, reducing the 
chloride as previously indicated, and then dissolving the product in nitric acid. 
N. J, B. G, Guibourt, R. Palm, C. J. H. Warden, etc., separated the two elements 
by fractional crystallization from a soln. strongly acidified with nitric acid, in which 
silver nitrate is far less soluble than the cupric salt, F. Nolle extracted the salt with 
boiling alcohol, most of the silver nitrate remained imdissolved, and most of that 
which dissolved separated out on cooling, while the cupric nitrate remained in soln. 

F. Brandenburg, J. B,. Trautwein, and F. W. C. Martius heated the molten mixture 
so that the cupric nitrate decomposed while the silver nitrate remained unchanged ; 
the latter was then leached from the cupric oxide. M. Grager treated a part of the 
mixed soln. with potassium hydroxide, and digested the washed precipitate with 
the remaining soln. Provided no excess of acid is present, he found that cupric 
oxide was precipitated and silver oxide passed into soln. Organic impurities are 
removed by recrystallization. In the last-named operation advantage is taken cf 
the low solubility of the salt in soln. strongly acidified with nitric acid. 
T. W. Richards and G. S. Forbes, W- L. Hardin, G. P. Baxter and G. Jones, and 

G. D. Buckner and G. A. Hulett have prepared silver nitrate of the highest degree 
of purity for at, wt, determinations. G. P, Baxter and G. Jones proceeded as 

' follows : 

Crude silver nitrate was reduced with animonium formate, made by passing ammonia 
gas into redistilled formic acid. The reduced silver was washed with the purest water, 
until the wash-waters no longer gave a test for ammonia with Nessler’s reagent, and was 
fused on sugar charcoal. The buttons were then scrubbed with sea-sand and thoroughly 
cleansed with ammonia and nitric acid. They were then dissolved in redistilled nitric 
acid, in a platinum dish. After the silver nitrate soln. had been evaporated on a steam 
bath until sat., an equal volume of redistilled nitric acid was added and the soln. was cooled. 

, The precipitated silver nitrate was very completely drained in a centrifugal machine, pro- 
vided with platinum Gooch crucibles to retain the salt. A similar recrystalUzation followed. 
The final product was preserved in Jena glass vessels under a bell- jar. 

G. p. Buckner and G. A. Hulett used quart;? vessels; and th^ melted the 
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According to J. Wagner,® tlie specific viscosity of soln. of silver nitrate at 25° is : 

Water iJV- iN- JV- A’-soln. 

Viscosity . . 1*0000 1*0114 1*0240 1 0401 1*1150 


A. J. Rabinowitsch measured the viscosities of these soln. According to 
A. Scachanofi, the coefi. of viscosity of soln. with r403, 2‘7SS, 4'S52. and 
8*460 mols per litre is 0*00990, 0’01134, 0*01451, and 0*02439 respectively. He 
also measured the viscosity in very cone, quinoline soln. E. E. Fitzgerald has 
measured the viscosity of soln. of silver nitrate in liquid ammonia, and in methyl- 
amine, ethylamine, and quinoline. G. Zemplen measured the surface tension of 
soln. of silver nitrate. According to J. Thovert, the coefficients of diffusion at 12° 
for soln. containing 0*02, 0*1, 0*9, and 3*9 moi per litre are respectively 1*035, 0*985, 
0*88, and 0*535. J. C. G. de Marignac and J. D. R. ScheSer also obtained values for 
this constant. 

E. Madelung and R. Euchs ^ found the compressibility of silver nitrate to be 
3*67 X 10~^2 dynes per sq. cm. P. W. Bridgman measured the compressibility of the 
two modifications of silver nitrate. At low press, (high temp.) the form with the 
larger vol. is the more compressible, but, passing along the transition curve to higher 
press, and lower temp,, the difference becomes less and less, finally reversing its 
sign near the region of rapid curvature. Below 70° the modification stable at the 
higher temp, is the more compressible. The differences in the thermal expansions 
8a, the compressibilities Sj8, and the sp. hts. at constant press. 8Cp in kgrm.-cm. per 
grm., for press., p, expressed in kgrm. per sq. cm., are : 


V 

• 

. 1 

2000 

hfi . 

• 

. -0*0645 

-0*0635 

3 a 

• 

. -0*0455 

-0*0437 

8Cj5 • 

. 

0*35 

0*21 


4000 6000 8000 9000 

—0*0625 -O-OglS -0*0^2 -fO-Oy? 

-0*0422 — O-OgS -fO-OgS -fO-OgS 

0*11 0*13 0*13 0-08 


The change in sign of Sa occurs at a lower press, than 8jS. The cause of the changes 
in sign is not known, it may be a compacting together imder press, of the crystal 
framework of the low temp, form which makes it less responsive to changes of temp, 
and press.’’ Silver nitrate readily fuses without loss of weight, and it solidifies, on 
cooling, to a white crystalline mass which is called lumr caustic. In his study, 
SuT la decomposition iu nitrate argentique sous Vinjiuence de la cTialeur, J. E. Persoz 
found that while in tranquil fusion, below 500°, bubbles of oxygen are evolved, and 
this is soon followed by red nitrous fumes. The product obtained by heating 
15 grms. until 300 c.c. of oxygen had collected, was slightly yellow, and when 
extracted with boiling water gave a slight residue of silver. The crystallization 
of the soln. furnished long fine needles of silver nitrite, and the mother liquid 
contained undecomposed silver nitrate. The nitrite was formed during the 
heating of the salt, and not by the action of the reduced silver on the boiling 
soln. of the nitrate. The nitrate is stabilized by the presence of the nitrite. 
As indicated above, silver nitrate resists a temp, at which the cupric salt is 
decomposed, so that if a mixture of the two salts be heated until the effervescence 
due to the decomposition of the cupric nitrate has ceased, silver nitrate can be 
leached from the cold mass, and insoluble cupric oxide remains undissolved. 
Silver nitrate is also much more stable than lead nitrate ; but it can be wholly 
reduced to metallic silver by heating it to dull redness — ^nitrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen oxide gases are evolved. According to E. Divers, there is an interme- 
diate formation of silver nitrite, and the salt begins to decompose “ close to the 
nup, of -sulphur (444°),” for if the yellow liquid be cooled, some nitrite can be 
detected. The aq. spin, of silver nitrate has a neutral reaction, but if the 
salt has been previously fused before it is dissolved in water, H. Pellat, and 
A. Vogel found that the soln. reacts alkaline owing to the presence of silver 
oxide. According to G. Scarpa, not 2 per cent, of the salt is deoamposed 
by heating it slowly to its m,p., and A, Colson says that it can be heated 
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salt until the last trace of nitric acid was expelled. E. B. Rosa, G. W. Vinal, and 
A. S. McDaniel say the salt then contains but one or two parts of acid per 100,000 
parts of salt. 

The physical properties of silver nitrate. — Silver nitrate forms rhombic crystals 
which, according to H. J. Brooke,^ have the axial ratios a :h : c—0' 94:30 : 1 : 1*3697. 
A. Scacchi, F. M. Jager, C. F. Rammelsberg, etc., have studied the crystallography 
of the salt. While M. L. Frankenheim observed no change of form when the salt 
is heated up to its tenap. of decomposition, 0. Lehmann found it to exist in two 
modifications ; the form stable below 159*4*^ is rhombic, and above that temp, the 
salt exists in rliombohcdra belonging to the trigonal system. The rhombic form is the 
one obtained by crystallization at ordinary temp. ; the trigonal was obtained by 
the crystallization of the molten salt. According to B, Gossner, the form stable at 
the higher temp, is isomorphoiis with trigonal sodium nitrate. It does not crystallize- 
isomorphously with the nitrate of ammonium, potassium, rubidium, caesium, or 
thallium, but, according to J. W. Retgers, it is isodimorphous with sodium nitrate 
since mixed soln. of the two salts furnish trigonal mixed crystals with up to 52*57 per 
cent, of silver nitrate, and rhombic crystals with up to 0*8 per cent, of sodium 
nitrate — vide infra. 

The reported values for the transition temperature are 159° by J. Guinchant ^ 
159*2° to 159*8° by W. Schwarz, 159*4:° by P. W. Bridgman, and 159*8° by 

D. J. Hissink. P. W. Bridgman measured the 
effect of press, on the transition temp, and 
found the phase diagram, Fig. 23, to be quite 
different in character from those of the nitrates 
of ammonium, potassium, rubidium, caesium, 
or thallium. P. W. Bridgman was unable to 
trace the sudden increase of curvature with 
press, beyond 6000 kgrms. per sq. cm. for press, 
ap to 12,000 kgrms. per sq. cm., at room temp, 
or at 200°. E. Janccko measured the transition 
points on the heating and cooling curves from 
the changes in press., and found that in the 
former case the transition occurred between 
159*2° and 159*8°, and in the latter 
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about 16° lower. 
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The specific gravity of silver nitrate by C. J. B. Karsten 6 is 4*3554 ; L. Playfair 
and J. P, Joule gave 4*336 (3*9°) ; and H. Schroder gave numbers ranging from 
4*238 to 4*328. L. Poincare gave 3*9 for the sp. gr. of the molten salt at 350° ; 
6. Schulze also gave the same numbers for the molten salt. If molten silver nitrate 
be allowed to cool in a test-tube, the sudden expansion of the solid, which occurs about 
160°, breaks the tube. The expansion — about 0*6 per cent. — ^is due to the trans- 
formation of the trigonal to the rhombic form. According to J. W. Retgers, the 
sp.gr. of the stable form of silver nitrate is 4*35 at 19°/4° ; and for the labile trigonal 
form, 4‘19.^ He also gave 39*1 for the molecular volume of the salt. The ratios 
of the specific solution volume of a 25-iniUmormal soln, of silver nitrate at 156° and 
218°, were respectively 1*096 and 1*185 ; of a SO-millinormal soln. at 306°, 1*425 ; 
and of a lOO-millinormal soln. at 156° and 218°, 1*095 and 1*182. The sp. gr. of soln. 
of silver nitrate has been determined by F. Kohlrausoh, H. Jahn, 0. Ch4neveau, 
A. J. Rabinowitsch, and R. Wagner. The first named gives for the sp. gr. D of 
soln. containing upwards of 6 per cent, silver nitrate, and the second named, for 
the soln. below 5 per cent, cone., all at 18° : 


p . . 0*080 0*505 5 10 20 30 40 50 60 

n . . 0*996$ 1*0074 1*0422 1'0$93 1’1958 1*3213 1*4773 1*6745 1*9168 


F. P. Fitzgerald has measured the sp. gr. of soln. in liquid ammonia, in methylamine, 
m ethylamme, and in quinoline. 
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to 350° in a 2 mm. vacuum witliout appreciable decomposition. E. B. Rosa 
G. W. Vinal, and A. S. McDaniel say that tbe decomposition on meltino; is less 
dependent on tbe temp, than on the amount of free acid present. As the last trace 
of acid is removed, the molten salt begins to decompose into silver oxide and 
colloidal silver ; the presence of so little as one or two parts of acid in 100,000 parts 
of the solid salt hinders its decomposition. The reported melting point data ranc^e 
from^ J. J. Pohl’s 198° to J. W. Retgers’ 224°. The mean of the more recently 
published values is 212°. 

J. Guinchant ^ found the coeflBicient of thermal expansion between 20° and 150® 
is 0*000077 ; the contraction with rise of temp, at 159° is 0*17 per cent., and the 
expansion on cooling is 0*22 to 0*25 per cent. This is eq. to about 0*00047 c.c. per 
grm. if the sp. gr. be 4*3 ; P. W. Bridgman foimd 0*00250 c.c. per grm. at one atm. 
press., showing that the change in vol. during the transition does not take place 
equally in all directions. He also foimd a change in vol. of 0*00330 c.c. per grm. 
during the transition at a press, of 9770 kgrms. per sq. cm. P. W. Bridgrnan's 
measurements of the change in the expansion of the two forms of silver nitrate are 
indicated above. The diherence in the expansion at different press, runs parallel 
with the difference of compressibility. At the low press, end of the curve, the high 
temp, phase is the less expansible, but at the other end of the curve it becomes 
more expansible. H. V. Regnault ^ found the specific heat of silver nitrate to be 
0*1435 between 15° and 99°. J. Guinchant gives 0*1411 for the rhombic form between 
0° and 137° ; 0*1490 for the trigonal form between 0° and 188° ; and 0T87 for the 
liquid between 208° and 281°. The high temp, phase has the greater sp. ht. The 
difference in sp. ht. between the rhombic and trigonal forms of silver nitrate was 
found by J. Guinchant to be 0*008 cal. per grm., and P. W. Bridgman obtained a 
similar result at atm. press., when calculated from the values of 8a and SjS — vide 
su'pra. The difference decreases at higher press., but no change of sign was observed. 
J. Guinchant gives 17*6 to 17*9 cals, per grm. or 2*99 Cals, per mol for the heat of 
fusion ; H. M. Goodwin and H. T. Kahmus gave 15*2 cals, per grm. and 2*58 Cals, 
per mol. P. W. Bridgman found 4*9 cals, per grm, for the heat of transition from 
the rhombic to the trigonal form. J. Guinchant found 3*4 cals. The former also 
found the latent heat of the transformation at atm. press, to be 1*422 kgrmmetres. 
per grm., and at 5000 and 9000 kgrms. per sq. cm. press., respectively 1*228 and 
0*254 kgrmmetres. per grm. M. Berthelot ^ gives for the heat of formation of the 
salt from its elements (Ag, 30, N)=2S'7 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, 30*74 Cals. ; and 
A. Colson, 28*7 Cals. J. Thomsen also gave Ag20+2HN03a(i.=2i^N03+H20 
+10*881 Cals. M. Berthelot gives — 5*7 Cals, for the heat of solution of silver 
nitrate in water between 10° and 15° for a mol of the salt in 470 to 940 mols of water. 
J. Thomsen found the heat of soln, at ordinary temp, to be — 5*54 Cals. G. Bruni 
and G. Levi give — 5*30 Cals, for the heat of soln, of a mol in 1000 mols. of water, 
or — 5*70 Cals, for a mol in 1600 mols. of water. 

According to W, Meyerhoffer,^! the vapour pressure curve of a sat. soln. of silver 
nitrate has a maximum while the vap. press, at the two ends of the solubility curve— 
the cryohydrate and the m.p. — approximate to zero : 

121 * 185 ® 160 ® 160 ® 167 * 170 ® 185 ® 191 ® 

Vap. press, . , 760 800 960 1000 1015 1010 900 760 mm. 

There are therefore two sat. soln. which boil at atm. press. — one at 121^ and the 
other at 191°. If the soln. at the second b.p. is cooled, the vap. press, rises, and salt 
crystallizes out ; in this:re^on, the heat of soln. is positive ; it then passes through 
zero, and at a lower temp, it is negative. W. Meyerhoffer's diagrammatic curve of 
the vap. press, of soln. of silver nitrate is shown in Fig, 24. AG is the vap. press, of 
ice ; BMD, the vap. press, of a soln. sat. with the rhombic salt ; DENF^ of a soln. 
sat. with the trigonal salt'; that of the rhombic sailt ; R'JP’, that of th^ trigonal 
salt ; FJ, that of the molten salt ; and SOB, that of the rhombic and trigonal salts^ 
and water vapour. F* M. Eaoult found the difference between the vap, pr^ 
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According to J. Wagner,® the specific viscosity of soln. of silver nitrate at 25° is : 

Water iN- iW- iV-soIn. 

Viscosity . . 1-0000 1-0J14 1-0240 1-0491 1-1150 

A. J. Rabinowitscli measured the viscosities of these soln. According to 
A. Scachanoll, the coefi. of viscosity of soln. with 1'403, 2‘788, 4‘852, and 
8*460 mols per litre is 0*00990, 0’01134, 0*01451, and 0*02439 respectively. He 
also measured the viscosity in very cone, quinoline soln. F. F. Fitzgerald has 
measured the viscosity of soln. of silver nitrate in liquid ammonia, and in methyl- 
amine, ethylamine, and quinoline. G. Zemplen measured the surface tension of 
soln. of silver nitrate. According to J. Thovert, the coefficients of diffusion at 12° 
for soln. containing 0*02, 0*1, 0*9, and 3*9 moi per litre are respectively 1*035, 0*985, 
0*88, and 0*535. J. C. G. de Marignac and J. D. R. Scheffer also obtained values for 
this constant. 

E. Madelung and R. Fuchs ^ found the compressibility of silver nitrate to be 
3*67 Xl0~^-^ dynes per sq. cm. P. W. Bridgman measured the compressibility of the 
two modifications of silver nitrate. At low press, (high temp.) the form with the 
larger vol. is the more compressible, but, passing along the transition curve to higher 
press, and lower temp., tlie difference becomes less and less, finally reversing its 
sign near the region of rapid curvature. Below 70° the modification stable at the 
higher temp, is the more compressible. The differences in the thermal expansions 
Sa, the compressibilities 3/3, and the sp. hts. at constant press. SOp in kgrm.-cm. per 
grni., for press., p, expressed in kgrm. per sq. cm., are : 

p . . . 1 

8/3 .. . -0*0«45 

8 a . . . -0*0455 

SC^, . . . 0*35 

The change in sign of 8a occurs at a lower press, than Bp. The cause of the changes 
in sign is not known, “ it may be a compacting together under press, of the crystal 
framework of the low temp, form which makes it less responsive to changes of temp, 
and press.” Silver nitrate readily fuses without loss of weight, and it solidifies, on 
cooling, to a white crystalline mass which is called lunar caustic. In his study, 
Sur la decomposition du nitrate argentique sous Vinjiuence de la cJialeur, J. F. Persoz 
found that while in tranquil fusion, below 500°, bubbles of oxygen are evolved, and 
this is soon followed by red nitrous fumes. The product obtained by heating 
15 grms. until 300 c.c. of oxygen had collected, was slightly yellow, and when 
extracted with boiling water gave a slight residue of silver. The crystallization 
of the soln. furnished long fine needles of silver nitrite, and the mother liquid 
contained undecomposed silver nitrate. The nitrite was formed during the 
heating of the salt, and not by the action of the reduced silver on the boiling 
soln. of the nitrate. The nitrate is stabilized by the presence of the nitrite. 
As indicated above, silver nitrate resists a temp, at which the cupric salt is 
decomposed, so that if a mixture of the two salts be heated until the effervescence 
due to the decomposition of the cupric nitrate has ceased, silver nitrate can be 
leached from the cold mass, and insoluble cupric oxide remains undissolved. 
Silver nitrate is also much more stable than lead nitrate ; but it can be wholly 
reduced to metallic silver by heating it to^ dull redness— nitrogen, ^ oxygen, and 
nitrogen oxide gases are evolved. According to E, Divers, there is an interme- 
diate formation of silver nitrite, and the salt begins to decompose “close to the 
m.p. of .sulpimr (444:°),” for if the yellow liquid be cooled, some nitrite can be 
detected. The aq, soln. of silver nitrate has a neutral reaction, but if the 
salt has been previously fused before it is dissolved in water, H. Pellat, and 
A. Vogel found that the soln. reacts alkaline owing to the presence of silver 
oxide. According to G. Scarpa, not 2 per cent, of the salt is decomposed 
by heating it slowly to its m.p., and A. Colson says that it can be heated 
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to 350° in a 2 mm. vacuum without appreciable decomposition. E. B. Rosa, 
G. W. Vinal, and A. S. McDaniel say that the decomposition on melting is less 
dependent on the temp, than on the amount of free acid present. As the last trace 
of acid is removed, the molten salt begins to decompose into silver oxide and 
colloidal silver ; the presence of so little as one or two parts of acid in 100,000 parts 
of the solid salt hinders its decomposition. The reported melting point data range 
from J. J. PohFs 198° to J. W. Retgers’ 224°. The mean of the more recently 
published values is 212°. 

J. Guinchant ^ found the coeflficient of thermal expansion between 20° and 150° 
is 0*000077 ; the contraction with rise of temp, at 159° is 0*17 per cent., and the 
expansion on cooling is 0*22 to 0*25 per cent. This is eq. to about 0*00047 c.c. per 
grm. if the sp. gr, be 4*3 ; P. W. Bridgman found 0*00250 c.c. per grm. at one atm. 
press., showing that the change in vol. during the transition does not take place 
equally in all directions. He also found a change in vol. of 0*00330 c.c. per grm. 
during the transition at a press, of 9770 kgrms. per sq. cm. P. W. Bridgman's 
measurements of the change in the expansion of the two forms of silver nitrate are 
indicated above. The dift’erence in the expansion at diiferent press, runs parallel 
with the difference of compressibility. At the low press, end of the curve, the high 
temp, phase is the less expansible, but at the other end of the curve it becomes 
more expansible. H. V. Regnault ® found the specific heat of silver nitrate to be 
0*1435 between 15° and 99°. J. Guinchant gives 0*1411 for the rhombic form between 
0° and 137° ; 0*1490 for the trigonal form between 0° and 188° ; and 0*187 for the 
liquid between 208° and 281°, The high temp, phase has the greater sp. ht. The 
difference in sp. ht. between the rhombic and trigonal forms of silver nitrate was 
found by J. Guinchant to be 0*008 cal. per grm., and P. W. Bridgman obtained a 
similar result at atm. press., when calculated from the values of 8a and Sj8 — vide 
supra. The difference decreases at higher press., but no change of sign was observed. 
J. Guinchant gives 17*6 to 17*9 cals, per grm. or 2*99 Cals, per mol for the heat of 
fusion ; H. M. Goodwin and H. T. Kalmus gave 16*2 cals, per grm. and 2*58 Cals, 
per mol. P. W. Bridgman found 4*9 cals, per grm. for the heat of transition from 
the rhombic to the trigonal form. J. Guinchant found 3*4 cals. The former also 
found the latent heat of the transformation at atm. press, to be 1*422 kgrmmetres. 
per grm., and at 6000 and 9000 kgrms. per sq. cm. press., respectively 1'22S and 
0*254 kgrmmetres. per grm. M. Berthelot ^ gives for the heat of formation of the 
salt from its elements (Ag, 30, iV)=:28‘7 C^s, ; J. Thomsen, 30*74 Cals. ; and 
A. Colson, 28*7 Cals. J. Thomsen also gave Ag20+2HN03aq.==2AgN03+H20 
+10*881 Cals, M. Berthelot gives — 5*7 Cals, for the heat of solution of silver 
nitrate in water between 10° and 15° for a mol of the salt in 470 to 940 mols of water. 
J. Thomsen found the heat of soln. at ordinary temp, to be —5*54 Cals. G. Bruni 
and G. Levi give —5*30 Cals, for the heat of soln. of a mol in 1000 mols. of water, 
or — 6*70 Cals, for a mol in 1600 mols. of water. 

According to W, Meyerhoffer,^! the vapour pressure curve of a sat. soln. of silver 
nitrate has a maximum while the vap, press, at the two ends of the solubility curve — 
the cryohydrate and the m.p. — approximate to zero : 

121^ 1S5« ICO*' 167* 170^* 185* 191’ 

Vap, press. . * 760 800 960 1000 1016 1010 900 760 mm. 

There are therefore two sat. soln. which boil at atm. press. — one at 121° and the 
other at 191°. If the soln. at the second b.p. is cooled, the vap. press, rises, and salt 
crystallizes out ; in this re^on, the heat of soln. is positive ; it then passes through 
zero, and at a lower temp, it is negative, W. Meyerhoffer's diagrammatic curve of 
the vap. press, of soln. of silver nitrate is shown in Pig. 24. AO is the vap. press, of 
ice ; BMDy the vap. press, of a soln. sat. with the rhombic salt 5 DENF, of a soln. 
sat. with the trigonal salt ; GH^ that of the rhombic salt ; HJP, that of th^ trigonal 
salt ; FJ:, that of the molten salt ; and BOD, that of the rhombic and trigonal salts, 
«ad water vapour. P, M. Raouitis found the difference between the vap. press^ 
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of water vapour and tliat of a soln. containing one part of silver nitrate in 100 parts 
of water to be 0-160 x7-6 mm. A^or^ng to P. Krcmers, a sat. soln. of silver nitrate 
boils at 126 . A. Sniits, and L. Kahlenberg found that soln. with w grms. of salt 
per 100 grms. of water had boiling points corresponding with : 


V) 

Raising b.p. 
Mol. raising 


0*8040 

0*044° 

0*93° 


1*542 

0*087° 

0*90° 


7*4049 

0*382° 

0*87° 


35*08 

1*526° 

0*739° 


86*43 

3*143° 

0*618° 


136*36 

4-415° 

0*550° 


The mol. raising of the b.p. thus gradually decreases as the cone, of the soln 
mcreases F. M._ Raonlt found the difference between the freezing point of water 
and of soln. containing one jiart of salt m 100 parts of water to be 0*145*^ W A Roth 
has measured the lowering of the f.p. of soln. containing N mols of salt per litre : 

^ . 0*01050 0*02826 

Lowering f.p, . 0*0375° 0*0991° 

Mol. lowering , 3*57 3*51 


0*04046 

0*1407° 

3-48 


0*05346 

0*1840° 

3*385 


0*08119 

0*2702° 

3*33 


0*1369 

0*4474° 

3-265 


The mol. lowering of the f.p. thus gradually decreases as the cone of the soln 
mcreases. 

J. Guinchant found the cryoscopic constant 
to be 264 ; and that with soln. of the nitrates of 
lithium, potassium, thallium, and lead; silver 
sulphate; and with silver fluoride, chloride, 
iodide, and iodate in molten silver nitrate, the 
molecular lowering is about normal. 

P. Werner and M. Stepbaniis found silver 
nitrate dissolved in benzonitrile has a molecular 
weight 176 corresponding with the formula AgNOs ; 

N. Castoro likewise found 173 for soln. in ureSiane ; 
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Tempemt^i/re' 

Fia. 24.-— Meyerhoffer’s Vapour 
Pressure Curves of Solutions of 
Silver Nitrate. (Diagraromatic. ) 

found the mob wt. in pyridine sok. to be normal ; while P. Walden found the salt 
n ^ pyridine, anihne, liquid ammonia, and liquid sulphur dioxide, 

but the mol. wt. becomes approximately normal with increasing dilution. Silver 
mtrate blackens when exposed to light, but not if organic matter be rigorously 
exciuded. The crystals of silver nitrate have a positive double refraction. The 
^ soln, of silver nitrate was studied by B. Forster, and 

^ If . 17*5®, B. Wagner gave for soln. with jp per cent, of 

salt} • 


P • * • I S 10 16 20 26 

f* • • • 1-33426 1-33868 1-34393 1-34882 1-35363 1-36669 


Schaefer reports the selective absorption spectrum in the ultra-violet spectrum 
IS independent of the degree of ionization; and W. N. Hartley that the specific 
absorption of silver does not influence that due to the nitrate-ions. 

W. N. Hartley; and K. Schaefer found that soln. of silver nitrate do not conform 
to Reer s la-w since cone. soln. have a proportionately greater absorption. For 
layers of liquid of depth I and cone. 0, the spectrum is continuous to Ai~i and there 
IS an absorption, band between. -Ai"”! and Ag”^ : 

i • . 10 10 60 200 200 200 

Y • • N- N. N- ^\,N. 

• • 3004 3002 3069 3009 3067 3069 

''* • . — — 3636 — — 3579 


200 

bW- 

3148 

3679 


200 



3160 3604 

3631 3604 


200 


W. h. Hartley found that the absorption spectrum of soln. of silver nitrate, imliTra 
tnat of nitric acid or potassium nitrate, is not the same for soln. containing the same 
quantity of nitrate in soln. of different thickness (cone, variable) for the moie dil 
Boln. transmit rays more, freely— 20 to 50 times as great as soln. of normal cono. 
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although the same quantity of nitrate is contained in each corresponding soln. This 
difference is possibly due to the action of light on the soln. 

According to L. Poincare, the eq. electrical conductivity of molten silver 
nitrate is 0*0537 at 300° ; and the specific conductivit}^ of the molten salt at 0^ is 
1*220{1+0‘00272(<9 — 350)}. A. Leduc has studied the changes which occur in the 
electrolysis of a soln. of AgN 03 . The eq. conductivity, A, of aq. soln. has been 
measured by very man}^ observers. H. C, Jones’ data for soln. with a mol. of the 
salt in V litres of water arc : 


0 ° 


! 


12-5 


V 


4 

8 

32 

128 

5J2 

2048 

4096 

A 


61 -43 

56 01 

61*80 

65*79 

69*24 

69*83 

71*03 

a 

• 

72*4 

78*8 

87*0 

92*0 

97*4 

98*3 

100*00 

A 


70*55 

76*68 

85*30 

91*06 

94 *00 

96*67 

99*03 

a 

. 

71*3 

77*4 

86*2 

92*0 

05*0 

97*6 

100*00 


-1*25 

1 

1*65 

1*88 

2*02 

2*06 

2*15 

2*24 


where k represents the temperature coefficient of the conductivity. H. Herwig 
found that increasing the pressure on soln. of silver nitrate did not affect the resist- 
ance ; nor could E. Coehn detect any variation in the application of Faraday’s 
law in the electrolysis of silver nitrate under press, ranging from 1 to 1500 atm. 
According to J. Johnston, the eq. conductivity at infinite dilution at 18° is 116*1 ; 
at 100°, 367 ; and at 156°, 570. According to R. Abegg and C. Immerwahr, a 
normal soln. of silver nitrate is 58 per cent, ionized. The percentage degree of 
ionization is represented above by a. W. A. Roth calculated a series of values for 
the ionization constant from the lowering of the f.p., and found 0*11, 0*23, and 0*32 
respectively for 0*0105^^-, 0*05214iV'-, and 0*1369A‘-soln. J. H. van’t Hoff found 
that the value of the ratio a=A«/Aoo can be represented by a^/{l—a)^v=^Vll at 25°. 
The subject has been studied by G. N. Lewis and co-workers. M. Eudolphi found 
the heat of ionization for a mol of the salt in 32 litres of water at 25° to be — 1*878 
cals., and in 512 litres of water, —1*725 cals. A. J. Rabinowitsch studied the 
anomalous ionization of soln. of silver nitrate. W. J. Mather found the transport 
number for the anions of silver nitrate to be respectively 0*538 and 0*525 for 
0*025iV-soln. at 0° and 45° ; M. Lob and W. Nernst gave 0*641 for OTiV-soln. at 0° ; 
and W. Hittorf, for 2*3iV'-soln. at 15°, 0*473. H. Jahn found 0*482 for the transport 
number of the cations of silver nitrate at 30° ; A. A. Noyes and co-workers found 
for 0*02N-soln. 0*461 at 0° ; for 0*01 to O'liV-soln. at 18°, 0*471 ; for 0*01 to 
0*05A^-soln. at 25°, 0*477 ; for 0*005 to 0*5A^-soIn. at 30°, 0*481. A. Leduc studied 
the electrolysis of soln. oi silver nitrate. 


The electrical conductivities of soln. of silver iiitrato in methyl and ethyl alcohols and in 
acetone have been studied by H. C. Jones, and h© found that the ionization increases with 
dilution more rapidly than in water. The soln. in ethyl alcohol is positive when tested 
against an aq. soln., the soln. in methyl alcohol is wcakei% and in acetone weaker still. A 
soln. in ethyl alcohol is negative towards on© in methyl alcohol. Tho degree of ionization 
in alcoholic soln. is less than in aq. soln., so that it is assumed the soln. press, of silver in 
alcohol is less than in water, and B. Vollmer estimates that the soln. press, is 42-4:8 times as 
great in water as in alcohol. A. Roshdesi’wensky and W. C. McC. Lewis measured the 
eq. conductivity of , soln. of silver nitrate in acetone, and found the transport number of the 
anions to be 0*58-0*60 at 90° for 0*02^7- to O’OOTAT-soln., and 0*66 for soln. of less cone. 
C. A. .Kraus and W. 0. Bray, and A. Ssachanoi^ have studied soln, in aniline ; L. Kahlenberg 
and O. B. Budorff, in amylamine ; E. 0. Franklin and H. D. Gibbs, F. F. Fitzgerald, and 
B, 0. Franklin and O. A. Kraus, soln. in xnethylamine ; G. Bodliinder and W. Eberleiu, 
soln. in methylaminB and ©thylaminej A. Ssachaaoff, in dimethylamino ; A. Ssachanoff 
and J. Frsoheborowsky in o^toluidine and benzylamino; A. T. Lincoln in pyridine, 
piperidine, quinoline, benzorntrile, and methyl and ethyl cyanoacetates ; and L. Kahlen- 
berg, in acetonitrile and methyl thiocyanate. B. C. Franklin and co-workers measured 
the conductivity, the degree of ionization, and the transport numbers of soln, of silver 
nitrate in liquid ammonia. 

F. Strointz measured the electromottve lore© of soln. of silver and cupric nitrates. 
The e.m,f . of cone, cells Ag | AgNOs^an. j AgNOs^in. ! Ag have been measured by 
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J. Miesler, W. ISTernst, W. Negbaur, A. C. Cumming and R. Abegg, N. CybulsLy and 
J. Dunin-Borkowsky, A. A. Noyes and B. F. Brann, etc. J. M. Bell and A, L. Field 
found that tke e.m.f, of cone, cells with aq. soln. at 25° are in agreement with 
Nernst^s formula with dil. soln. E^{^v'l{v'+v')}{RTInF) log (Oi/Cg), where Ox and 
02 refer to the cone, of silver ions ; and v' and v' to the migration ratios of Ag* and 
NO 3 '. With cone, soln., however, the calculated values are too great owing fco the 
lowered velocities of the ions. E. Bichal and R. Blondlot found that the e.m.f. of 
the cell Pt 1 AgNOssoin. I Ag was changed about 0‘5 millivolt per 100 atm. press. 
W. K. Lewis investigated the e.m.f. of cone, cells. J. H. Wilson studied the e.m.f. 
of cone, cells Aglj^W-AgNOg in alcohol | j^W-AgNOg in alcohol |Ag for methyi 
and ethyl alcohols. A. Roshdestwensky and W. C. McC. Lewis found the e.m.f. 
of cone, cells, of silver nitrate dissolved in acetone. L. R. Ferguson could not 
confirm F. L. Hunt^s observation that only in darkness does silver separate in a 
cell Pt I KI, AgNOg I Pt. G. von Elissafofit studied the electrolytic valve action 
of aq. soln. and the fused salt, A. E. Oxley found soln. of silver nitrate show 
the Hall effect. 

Silver nitrate is very soluble in water ; the solubility has been determined by 
P. Kremers,!® W. Middelberg, A. llStard, W. A. Tilden, W. A. Shenstone, J. Schnauss, 
etc. The average data for the weights of silver nitrate in grms. per 100 grms. of 
soln. are when the solid phase is the rhombic form : 

0“ 10® 20* 30® 40® 60® 60® 80® 100® 130® 

8 , .53 62 68 73 '6 77 80 82-6 86 '7 90*1 98*5 

According to D. J. Hissink, with ice as the solid phase the solubility is 34*2 per cent, 
at— 5*6°; and, according to W. Middelberg, the eutectic is at — 7 ‘ 3 ° with a solubility 
of 71 per cent. The solubility at the m.p. is infinite, for the salt and water then mix 
together in ah proportions. The addition of nitric acid to an aq. soln. of silver nitrate 
lowers the solubility as noted by L. Sohweigger-Seidal, 0. J. H. Warden, etc. 
C. Schultz found that 100 grms. of cone, nitric acid dissolved 0‘2 grm. of silver 
nitrate, and an acid 2 HNO 3 + 3 H 2 O dissolved 3’33 grms. at 20°, and 16*6 grms. at 
100 °. J. I. 0. Masson found that if D denotes the sp. gr. of the soln., a the number 
of mols of nitric acid per litre of soln., and h the number of mols of silver nitrate 
per htre of soln. — all at 30° : 

D . . 2*3921 2*2764 2*1243 1*9402 1*7052 1*4980 1*4196 1*3818 1*3976 

a . . 0*0000 0*4042 0*962 1*698 2*834 4*497 6*992 8*84 12*63 

6 . . 10*31 9*36 8*08 6*64 4*626 2*690 1*698 0*843 0*347 

R. Engel’s empirical rule, that the introduction of an acid into a sat. soln. of a salt 
precipitates a chemically eq, quantity of salt, holds approximately for some acids of 
moderate cone,, but it fails completely in other cases. J. I. 0. Masson represents 
the results by : ^ 

^ 0*40r/R\l*^® ) 

_„ = 0 40+0-46g;or5 = j:jgJ(^) -ij 

where B is the value of h when a is zero. Silver nitrate is readily soluble in alcohol. 
According to 0. A, L. de Bruyn, 100 parts of absolute methyl alcohol at 19° dissolve 
3‘72 parts of silver nitrate ; mxk ^hyl alcohol^ 3'1 parts of the salt ; J. M. Eder gives 
for the solubility S in grms. of the salt per 100 grms. of p per cent, alcohol at 16° : 

Alcohol, p . . 8*6 24*7 38*4 42*6 62*6 62*6 73*6 

AgNOa, ^ . , 168 73*7 66*4 36*8 30*6 12*1 16*3 

He also gives data at 60° and at 75° — e.g, the solubilities in 16*3 per cent, alcohol at 
15°, 50°, and 75° are respeol/ively 107, 214, and 340 ; and in 92*5 per cent, alcohol, 
respectively 3*8, 7'3, and 18*3. W. Kuriloff has also investigated the same subject, 
and F, A. H. Schreinemakers studied the ternary system : water— alooholr-^vet 
VOL* m, / 2 h 
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nitrate. D. J. Hissinck studied the mutual solubility of silver nitrate and sodium 
nitrate in aq. soln. of alcohol. In addition to finding silver nitrate to be soluble in 
methyl and ethyl alcohols, W. G. Wilcox found it to dissolve readily in isobutyl alcohol 

S. von Lazczynsky found 100 parts of absolute acetone both at 14® and at 69® dissolve 0*35 
part of the salt ; W. G. Wilcox also found this salt to be soluble in acetone, chloroform, and 
carbon tetrachloride. A. Naumarm says 0*44 part at 18°. C. E. Linebarger found 100 parts 
of benzene at 35° dissolves 0*22 part of salt, and 0*44 at 40*6®. P. Werner says the salt is 
surprisingly soluble in benzonitrile ; B.. SchoU and W. Steinkopf find it to be soluble ir 
acetonitrile ; F. L. Shinn, and F. F. Fitzgerald found silver nitrate dissolves in methylamim 
and eihylamine, with the development of heat, forming clear colourless soln. H. D. Gibbs 
found that the very high solubility of the salt in this menstruum is connected with the forma- 
tion of a double salt i^N 03 . 4 CHgNH 2 . F. F. Fitzgerald found that a soln. with 69 ’2 grms 
of the salt in 100 c.c. is not sat. between —33° and 16°, and the smallest trace of moisture 
leads to the separation of a black precipitate. It is also soluble in amylamine. B. C. Franklir 
and C. A. Kraus, and F. M. G. Johnson and N. T. M. Wilsmore studied the solubility ii 
liquid ammonia, but its solubility is not as great as might have been anticipated from iti 
solubility in water and in ethylamine. According to E. H. Buchner, silver nitrate i 
insoluble in liquid carbon dioxide ; F. Bezold found the salt to be insoluble in methy 
acetate. 

The chemical properties of silver nitrate. — J.*R. Glauber noted that a soln. o: 
silver nitrate blackens in contact with organic matter. A soln. of silver nitrat< 
gradually decomposes on exposure to light. According to F. Liebert, the reactioi 
continues until all the organic matter has reacted, for if the soln. be then filterec 
through asbestos, a stable soln. is obtained which was kept for more than a year in j 
clear glass bottle in full daylight without change. In 1794:, Mrs. Eulhame note( 
the reduction of silver nitrate when a piece of silk wetted with a soln. of that salt i 
e 3 i)osed to the action of hydrogen gas in the dark. If, however, moisture is excludec 
the salt is not reduced. 0. Brunner reported that he obtained a light gre^^ 
precipitate by passing purified hydrogen gas through an aq. soln. of that sal 
for several hours ; but the greater part of the salt remained unchanged afte 
a weeFs exposure to the action of the gas. B. Renault, au contraire, maintaine* 
that the observed reduction is due to the contamination of the hydroge: 
with small quantities of silicane, stibine, arsine, or phosphine, although Swedish filte 
paper moistened with a soln. of the salt is immediately blackened, J. W. Russel 
again, maintained that although no action appears when purified hydrogen is passe 
into a cone. soln. of the salt, after the lapse of about half an hour, metallic silver i 
precipitated which acts upon the liberated acid : 2 AgN 03 +H 2 = 2 AgH- 2 HN 0 j 
forming silver nitrite ; but with a very dil. soln. of the salt, metallic silver is obtains 
because the resulting acid is not sufficiently cono. to act on the metal. H. Pelk 
contradicted Russell’s statement that silver nitrite is formed, and claimed that tha 
salt cannot exist in the presence of nitric acid especially in a hot soln. H. Pelk 
continued that hydrogen, purified by scrubbing with soln. of sodium hydroxide an 
silver nitrate (1 : 33), has no action on a neutral soln. of silver nitrate at ordinal 
temp., a light grey precipitate is formed when hydrogen is first introduced at 80 
and after filtration no further change occurs. He also found that a cold or hot sob 
of fused silver nitrate, which has an alkaline reaction owing to the presence of 
little silver oxide, is attacked by hydrogen only so far as to reduce the oxide of silw 
in soln. ; if the soln, be acidulated with mtrio acid, no silver is precipitate< 
N. N. Beketoff found that silver is precipitated from a neutral soln. of silver nitra 
only when the operation is continued for a long time ; that the silver precipitated 
eq. to the hydrogen absorbed, and the soln. then has an acid reaction. A. R, Lee< 
found a soln. of silver nitrate becomes acid and is reduced to silver and silver nitri 
by the action of hydrogen scrubbed with an acid soln, of ferrous sulphate, con 
sulphuric acid, solid potassium hydroxide, and a 20-ft. column of pumice-stone ai 
asbestos soaked with a soln. of silver nitrate. M. Pauoke also says that crystals, 
this salt, as well as neutral and acid soln., are reduced ^ the metal by hydrogen g€ 
but that an ammoniacal soln. of the salt is not reduced. T. Poleck and K. Thixmir 
say that acid soln. are not reduced and that in very oono. soln., ammonia is forme 
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The evidence as to the action of hydrogen at ordinary press, and temp, on a soln. of 
silver nitrate, is therefore somewhat discordant. J. B. Senderens found that a 
boiling soln. of silver nitrate is readily reduced by hydrogen, and this the more 
the more cone, the soln. N. N. BeketoS also found that hy(h:ogen under' press, pro- 
duces a film of silver on a soln. of silver nitrate. J. Donau says that a flame of 
hydrogen is coloured yellow by playing on a soln. of silver nitrate. 

As indicated previously, silver nitrate, prepared by crystallization from its aq. 
soln., has a neutral reaction, and hence there is no evidence of hydrolysis, but 
E. B. Eosa,i^ 'W. Vinal, and A. S. McDaniel claim that by the repeated crystalliza- 
tion of the salt from aq. soln., a basic silver nitrate is formed. Judging from the early 
observations of C. H. Pfaff, and A. Vogel, water vapour exerts a reducing action, 
on soln. of silver nitrate. According to A. Mailfert, ozone with a soln. of silver 
nitrate gives a bluish-black flocculent precipitate of silver peroxide, and when the 
soln. is agitated, silver nitrate is again formed. B. Mulder found that silver nitrate 
accelerates the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, without undergoing any change. 
H. Kwasnik reduced a soln. of silver nitrate to the metal by the action of barium 
dioxide. F. Wohler found that when silver is immersed in a cone. soln. of silver 
nitrate overlaid with water, metallic silver of dendritic form grows from a few 
scattered points on the surface of the metal. It is assumed that silver dissolves in 
the soln. of silver nitrate, and is re-deposited therefrom. According to E. Bose, 
a warm aq. soln. of silver nitrate dissolves metallic silver, forming silver subnitrate ; 
the metal is precipitated again when the soln. cools. K. Eisenreich also obtained a 
soln. of the subnitrate by the electrolysis of a soln. of silver nitrate with a silver 
anode. 

According to H. Moissan,20 fluorine does not attack cold silver nitrate, but at a 
dull red heat, yellow silver fluoride is formed. H. St. 0. Deville foimd that when dried 
chlorine is passed over dried silver nitrate, between 55® and 60®, silver chloride, 
nitric anhydride, and oxygen gas are formed. M. Odet and M. Vignon say the 
reaction occurs in two phases, first the formation of nitroxyl chloride, NO 2 CI, which 
then reacts with silver nitrate. According to A. J. Balard and A. Naquet, when 
chlorine gas is passed into an aq. soln. of silver nitrate, silver chloride and hypo- 
chlorous acid are formed, whereas C. Weltzien found that with chlorine water, silver 
chloride and chlorate are formed. W. Dancer utilized the action of bromine on 
silver nitrate to prepare hypobromous acid. E. E. Hughes found that if moisture 
be excluded, hydrogen chloride has no action on dry silver nitrate. The action of 
hydrochloric acid and of the soluble chlorides on soln. of silver salts^ has been 
previously described. Similar results are obtained with hydrobromic acid and the 
soluble bromides, or with hydriodic acid and the soluble iodides. 

According to E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, slightly soluble sflver chloride is 
precipitated by ammonium chloride, from a soln. of silver nitrate in liquid ammonia; 
very little bromide is precipitated by ammonium bromide; and no iodide by 
ammonium iodide. J. Preuss found that when dry silver nitrate is triturated with 
iodine, silver iodide, periodic acid, and nitric acid are formed. According to 
W. Pawloff and S. Schein, iodine acts on an excess of silver nitrate as symbolized 
by the equation : flAgNO^+^Ig+SHgO—bAgl+AglOs-kSHNOa ; and if the iodine 
be in excess : SAgNOg+SI^+SHgO^sSAgl+SHNOs+HIOa. In alcoholic soln. 
C. Weltzien found iodine to react in accord with the mst of these two equations. 

According to J. Kablukoff,®: if m alkali halide be dissolved in molten silver 
nitrate: AgNOs+K'^r^^Ag'+KNOs. The homogeneous mass gradually separates 
into two layers ; the lower layer is silver halide. The m.p. of silver nitrate was 
depressed with increasing proportions of silver chloride from 207*2® for the pure 
salt down to 179*8® when 14-99 per cent, of silver chloride had been added. 
With mixtures of silver bromide and nitrate there is a eutectic near 163*6® with 
20*2 per cent. AgBr. With mixtures of silver iodide and nitrate G. Scarpa obtained 
a eutectic at 80® with 56 per cent. Agl. According to J. Schnauss, P. Kremers, 
- H, Bis^, and H. Debray, silver chloride dissolves in hot soln. of silver nitrate and 
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crystallines out again on cooling. K. Hellwig found that 100 c.c. of a 3A-soln. 
of silver nitrate dissolves 0*08 grm. of silver chloride ; and when the soln. is diluted, 
the solubility sinks very rapidly. No double salt could be made from the soln. of 
silver chloride in the nitrate. G. Reichert claimed to have made silver chloronitrate„ 
AgCl.AgNOg, by dissolving the chloride in nitric acid. The colourless prismatic 
crystals which separated from the soln. were washed with equal parts of alcohol 
and ether. The crystals are only slowly blackened in light ; they melt at 160° ; 
and are decomposed rapidly in water, slowly by commercial alcohol, and are not 
afiected by a mixture of alcohol and ether. 

The solubihty of the bromide decreases rapidly as the soln, of silver nitrate is 
diluted. H. Risse, and K. Hellwig found that fine acicular crj^'etals of silver bromo- 
nitrate, AgBr. AgNOg, separate out on cooling the soln. of silver bromide in a hot cone, 
soln. of the silver nitrate. P. Elremers and J. Schnauss failed to make the salt by the 
wet process, but P. Kremers prepared the double salt by fusing eq. amounts of the 
component salts ; the double salt prepared by the dry process melts at 182° ; the 
salt obtained by the wet process melts at 172°. The crystals are decomposed by 
water or alcohol. Silver iodide is far more soluble than either of the other two 
halides in an aq. soln. of silver nitrate. K. Hellwig found at 25° : 

AgNOg . .0*20 0 40 0 70 1*215 2 *54 3*75 5*0 mols per litre. 

Agl. . . 0*068 0*167 0*85 3*08 16*1 33*2 85 0 grms. „ 

The results are indicated in Fig. 25 along with the three solid-phases. The solubility 
is augmented by raising the temp. J. Schnauss found a cold soln. of silver nitrate 

sat. at 11°, dissolves 2*3 parts of silver 
iodide, and 12*3 parts when boiling. 
J. Preuss (1839) observed that a 
crystalline compound of silver iodide 
and nitrate is deposited from a soln. 
of silver iodide in a cone. soln. of 
silver nitrate, or from a soln. of 
silver iodide and oxide in nitric acid. 
The product is silver iodonitrate, 
Agl.AgNOg, and it. was prepared by 
C, Stiirenberg by cooling a boiling 
cone. soln. of silver nitrate sat. with 
silver iodide. K. Hellwig used a 
similar process. The clear acicular 
crystals are said to belong to the 
cubic system, and to melt at 72° ; 
P. P. von Weimarn says 95^^. 
^ / Schnauss says the compound 

Grd.m-moi^.As'rnj, per acre rapidly blackens in daylight. 

FrQ.25.— Solubility of saver Iodide in Solutions Kjemers sots it Is alDMst xnsensi- 

of Silver Nitrate. tive to light. According to P. Kxemers, 

\ \ . . crystals dissolve in a little water 

without decomposition, but they are decomposed with a larger proportion of water. 
J, Schnauss says that silver iodide is formed when the orystals are treated with water, 
and 0. Stiirenberg "added that the silver iodide is dissolved when the soln. is heated, and 
^ver iododinitrate, AgI. 2 AgN 03 , appear. According to 
J. Schnauss, Agl.AgNO^ is not decomposed nor dissolved by hot alcohol. 0. Stiiren- 
berg prepared the iododinitrate by cooling a hot cone. soln. of silver nitrate which was 
not completely sat, with the iodide, and by adding alcohol to a soln. of Agl.AgNOg in 
silver nitrate. H. Risse melted proportions of the component salts, and boiled the 
^Id cake with water. The soln. deposited crystals of iododinitrate on slow cooling. 
• by passing carbon dioxide charged with vafpour of methy] 

iodide into a soln. of silver nitrate. A. Riche, 0. Welteien, and K, Hellwig alsc 
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prepared the salt. It forms colourless needle-liko crystals which F. M. Jager found 
to be rhombic bipyramids with axial ratios a\h\ c— 0’6638 : 1 : 0’3123. H. Risse 
says the crystals blacken rapidly in light, while R. Fanto found the blackening only 
occurs in moist air ; in dry air, the crystals are almost insensitive to light. H. Risse 
found the salt melts at 105°, and exhibits under-cooling phenomena. R. Fanto 
gives 119° for the m.p., and F. M. Jager, 119*1°. The crystals are decomposed with 
water and alcohol, but, according to H. Risse, a protective skin of silver iodide may be 
produced by the treatment, so that decomposition appears to be incomplete, other- 
wise the decomposition by water is complete. K. Hellwig found that the b.p. 
determinations correspond with the existence of complex salts in aq. soln. ; the salt 
is soluble in a cone. soln. of silver nitrate with ionization ; during electrolysis, the 
silver iodide collects about the cathode ; the ionization of silver iododinitrate, 
Ag3l(N03)2, is not Ag3l(N03)2=F^Ag3r *+21:^03* ^ but rather Ag3l(N03)2^Ag3l(N‘03) * 
+NO3' ; and Ag3l(N03)‘=Ag3l-‘H-!N‘03' ; and Ag3l“=2Ag-4- Agl ; as well as 
Ag3l{N03)'=AgI-kAg*“l-AgN03. The salt also dissolves sparingly in boiling water. 
K. Hellwig obtained evidence of still higher nitrates — Q.g. silver iodotetranitmtCt 
AgI.4Ag]Sr03. A. W. Hofmann, and P. Kremers also obtained products with higher 
proportions than Agl : AgN03;=l : 2, but the 1 : 2-compound may have been 
contaminated with silver nitrate. G. Scarpa obtained evidence of the formation 
of 3AgN03.2AgI. K. Hellwig also prepared silver cyanodinitreUe, Ag3Cy(H03)2 ; 
and silver ihionyanatodinitrate, AgsCyS(N03)2 ; and C. Sturenberg triple salts of lead 
and silver nitrates and silver iodide. 

N. W. Fischer' 22 found a mixture of silver nitrate and sulphur detonates slightly 
when struck with a hammer. If a warm cone. soln. of silver nitrate be digested with 
sulphur, T. Poleck and K. Thtimmel found that the salt is decomposed and a carmine- 
red amorphous powder, Ag2S.AgS04, is formed. According to R. Fanto, the first 
stage in the action of hydrogen sulphide on a soln. of silver nitrate is the forma- 
tion of silver thionitrate, Ag2S.AgH03, and with the continued action of the gas, 
silver sulphide is formed. T. Poleck and K. Thtimmel prepared silver thionitrate 
as a greenish-yellow precipitate by passing hydrogen sulphide into a conc.^ soln, of 
silver nitrate ; and also by treating silver sulphide with fuming nitric acid.^ The 
product blackens when washed with water or alcohol, owing to its decomposition : 
Ag2S.AglSr03->Ag2S+AgN03, but it is not changed by dil. nitric acid. The air- 
dried product loses very little in weight when heated to 180° ; but when heated to 
redness, it gives ofi sulphur dioxide, etc., and leaves metallic silver. It is sensitive 
to light. Galena^ copper pyrites, and the lower iron and copper sulphides were 
found by W, Skey to precipitate metallic silver ; the reduction of ammoniacal soln. 
by cuprous sulphide occurs only when warm. R. Schneider also found that silver 
is precipitated by cuprous sulphide : Cu2S+4AgR'03=2Cu(N03)2H-Ag2S+2Ag. 
J. Myers found that when crystals of silver nitrate are in contact with a soln. of 
potassium sulphide* a crust of silver sulphide is formed and underneath this a thin 
film of metallic silver. According to E. C, Frariklin and 0. ^A* Kraus, aixunomuiu 
sulphide gives a precipitate in a soln. of silver nitrate in liquid ammonia. According 
to H. Rose, and S. Kern, sulphur dioxide precipitates silver sulphite completely from 
an aq. soln. of silver nitrate, and while the precipitate is insoluble in aq. sulphurous 
acid, it is soluble in aq, ammonia or alkali suljphite. 0, Geitner found that by 
heating silver or silver nitrate with sulphurous acid in a sealed tube, at 200°, micro- 
scopic crystals of silver sulphide are, formed resembling the native sulphide. 
Accordi^ to H, Baubigny, an excess of sodium sulphite, at 100°, forms over 95 per 
cent, of sodium dithionate, Na2S2O0, with the separation of silver ; for the action of 
potassium and sulphi^s, see the precipitation of silver from the soha. 

of its salts* . 

Silver nitrate was ioxmd by H. Marshall to be slowly converted by pdtassium^ 
persulphate into black silver peroxide, etc. ; J. Girard found sodium thi^ulphate 
converts silver nitrate into the sulphide with the evolution of 23 Cals, when an 
eq. of each salt is dissolved in 2 litres of water at 15°. J. Fogh showed that silyer 
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thiosulpliate is first formed witL. the development of 2*6 Cals. T, E. Thorpe 
found snlphuryl chloride, SO2CI25 is without action on silver nitrate, indeed, 
the former can be distilled from the latter without perceptible decomposition ; 
thionyl chloride, SOClg, reacts rapidly with silver nitrate forming silver chloride 
and nitrosulphuric chloride, Cl.SO2.N62 ; and chlorosulphonic acid, Cl.SO2.OH, 
acts violently, forming silver chloride and nitrosulphuric acid, HO.SO2.NO2. 
E. Bamberger obtained ozonized oxygen by heating persulphuric acid with silver 
nitrate. 

T. Parkman found that red selenium is blackened in a soln. of silver nitrate,, 
flakes of selenious acid are formed as well as a black powder, probably a compound 
of selenium and silver, Ag2Se, from analogy with analysis on the corresponding 
reaction with cupric nitrate. R. D, Hall and V. Lenher have shown that the 
“ flakes of selenious acid were probably silver selenite. J. B. Senderens found 
that selenium reacts readily with a boiling dil. or cone. soln. of silver nitrate, form- 
ing silver selenide and selenious acid : 4AgN03-|-3Se-l-3H20=2Ag2Se-l-H2Se03 
+4HNO3 ; if the mixture be heated in a sealed tube some silver selenite, Ag2Se03, 
is formed. N. W. Fischer observed that tellurium acts on a soln. of silver nitrate 
producing a black compound of tellurium and silver which does not acquire a metallic 
lustre under press., but he obtained no reduction with selenium. T. Parkman 
regarded the black powder as having the composition Ag2Te, from analogy with 
analysis on the corresponding compound with copper nitrate. Accoiding to 
J. B. Senderens, at 100'' the reaction 4AgN03+3Te+3H20=2Ag2Te+H2Te03 
+4:HN03 is faster than with the analogue selenium, and the reaction with both 
elements proceeds slowly but completely at ordinary temp. R. D. Hail and 
V. Lenher represents the reaction 4AgN03+3Te=2Ag2Te+Te(N03)4. 

According to B. Divers,^^ silver nitrate decomposes at a much lower temp, in an 
atm. of nitric oxide than when heated in air. The decomposition is marked at the 
m.p. of the salt, and at the b.p. of mercury the decomposition is slow but complete. 
At first, the products are silver nitrite and nitric peroxide, AgN03-l-N0=AgN02 
+NO2, but very little silver is liberated, the nitrite being almost wholly preserved 
for a long time, through combination with the undecomposed nitrate. But when, 
as the nitrate becomes decomposed, the nitrite is no longer protected, it sufiera 
decomposition, as usual, into silver and nitric peroxide ; &ially nothing but silver 
remains. Theoretically it is quite probable that nitric oxide does not, after all, act 
directly on silver nitrate, i^suming the first action is 2AgN03-->2AgN02+02> 
and that the nitric oxide reacts with the oxygen to form nitrogen tetroxide, silver 
nitrate is not actually decomposed by nitric oxide, but only decomposes more 
rapidly in its presence in consequence of its interaction with one of the products of 
decomposition. E. Divers and T, Haga say that hydroxylamme gives a black 
precipitate of silver oxide when it reacts with a soln. of silver nitrate. The action 
of ammonia is treated in the next section. According to N. W. Fischer, 24 a mixture 
of silver nitrate and phosphorus detonates violently when struck with a hammer. 
M. Maudex also stated that a mixture of sublimed arsenic triturated with ten 
times its weight of silver nitrate takes fire immediately when shaken out on paper. 
The action of phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony have been discussed in connection 
with the metallic precipitation of silver. 

According to H, Eose,^^ phosphine.produces a brown precipitate in soln. of silver 
nitrate,. D. Vitali showed that the first action, restdts in the formation of silver 
nitratophosphide^ Ag3P.3AgNOg, an unstable yellow compound studied by T. Poleck 
and E; Thiimmel. This compound is very unstable and soon decomposes, and if the 
soln. of silver nitrate is dn., it is oriy formed momentarily : SAgNOs+PHs 
~PAg3.3AgN03+3HN0s. When the nitratophosphide is treated with water, or 
when formed in dil. soln., it gives off nitrogen tetroxide and black silver phosphide, 
AgaP, and this then decomposes into silver and phosphorous acid : Ag3P.3AgN03 . 
+3H20=6Ag-f-3HN03+H3P0s. The nitric acid formed during the latter reaction 
transforms the phosphorous acid into phosphoric acid. Hence, silver, silver phoi^hide, 
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and silver nitratophospliide may be produced by the action of phosphine on silver 
nitrate soln., the proportions depend on the cone, of the silver nitrate. Hence 
T. Thomson, and G. Landgrebe could say that silver phosphide is formed by the 
action of phosphine on silver nitrate ; P. Eulisch, a mixture of silver and silver 
phosphide; and H. Rose, that metallic silver is formed which, according to 
R. Fresenius and H. Neubauer, contains phosphorus. If purified phosphine is passed 
into a cone. soln. of silver nitrate, each bubble of gas is attended by inflammation ; 
indeed, D. Vital! obtained an explosion by passing the purified gas rapidly into a 
cone. soln. of silver nitrate. It is therefore best to dilute the gas with carbon dioxide. 
E. Soubeiran observed the deposition of elemental silver when arsine is passed into 
an aq. soln. of silver nitrate. J. L. Lassaigne showed that the precipitated silver 
contains a little arsenic which can be removed by allowing the precipitate to stand in 
contact with the acidulated liquid. According to E. Reichardt, arsenious and 
arsenic acids, H3ASO3 and H3ASO4, are formed. J. L. Lassaigne gives the equation : 
2AsH3+12AgN03+3H20=As203+12Ag-f-12HN03. L. Marchlewsky’s objection 
that J . L. Lassaigne s equation cannot be right because finely-divided silver is 
attacked by 0*4 per cent, nitric acid — a, product of the reaction — ^is invalid, since 
T. Poleck and K. Thiimmel have pointed out that silver is not dissolved by nitric 
acid when no nitrous acid is present. According to 6. Lockemann and H. Reckleben, 
the reaction does not always furnish end-products in accord with the equation since 
in acidified soln. too little silver is produced ; only in alkaline soln. is the theoretical 
proportion obtained. The reaction has also been studied by J. A. Wanklyn, 
J. B. Senderens, D.^ Vitali, J. E. Simon, A. W. Hofmann, etc. K. Preis and 
B. Rayman say that in neutral soln,, arsenious oxide (or silver arsenite) is produced, 
and in ammoniacal soln., arsenic oxide. J. L. Lassaigne stated that in a soln. of 
silver acetate, a bubble of arsine produces black flecks of silver, and some yellow 
silver arsenite which is decomposed by further contact with the gas. According to 
T. Poleck and K. Thiimmel, the reaction is quite analogous to that which obtained 
with phosphine. , Silver nitrate which has been fused is coloured by arsine first yellow 
and ihen black. A soln. of silver tdtrate, in less than twice its weight of water, 
gives a citron-yeUow coloration, and becomes acidic when treated with hyiogen 
mixed with a little arsine. The yellow liquid may be mixed with a little nitric acid, 
and it can be kept one or two days. Silver then separates out, arsenious and arsenic 
opdes are formed ; the liquid becomes turbid and loses its colour. If the soln. be 
diluted, warmed, or treated with an excess of arsine, the changes occur more quickly. 
When the cone, soln., cooled below 0 ®, is treated with a rapid current of gas, it forms 
an egg-yellow crystalline mass, which rapidly blackens with the separation of silver 
when the temp, is allowed to rise. If the aq. soln. of silver nitrate be mixed with 
one-fourth its vol. of absolute alcohol, yellow crystals are formed during the passage 
of the arsine ; ^ these crystals decompose when pressed and dried. The yellow 
substance obtained with cone, soln. of silver nitrate is silver nitratoarsenide, 
AgsAs.SAgNOa, which is decomposed by water into nitric acid, silver, and arsenious 
oxide.' The first stage of the reaction is then represented : AsHs+flAgNO^ 
=AsAg8.3AgN03-f3HN03, and in dil. soln. the yellow nitratoarsenide is im- 
mediately decomposed: 2(Ag3As.3AgN03)+3H20==12Ag+As208+6HN03, Accord- 
ing to Z. Pozzi, and H. Eeokleben, G» Lockemann, and A. Eckardt the action is more 
complex than T. Poleck and E. Thiimmel suppose, for besides the reaction repre- - 
sented by J. L. Lassaigne*s equation, there occurs in neutral soln. : AsH3-f3AgN08 
i=Ag3As+3HN03, and this the more cone, the soln. The silver arsenide so formed 
reacts : AgsAs-f 3 Ag 3 Sr 08 =:Ag 8 As, 3 Ag] 5 r 08 , or else : AgsAs+3AgN0s-k3H20 

=6Ag+As(0H)8+3fiN‘03 — all depends on the cone, of the soln. and the duration 
of the action, In alkaline soln., in addition, there is the reaction : As(OH)3-f 2AgN03 
-f^H20 2 Ag *4" H3ASO4 -f* 2 HN '08 ; or AsH^ -i- 6AgN03 3H2O = 6Ag -f- H3ASO3 
+6HNO3 or ABH34‘3AgNC^4"4H20=8.^-|-H3As044“8HN03, The reaction last 
symbolized k completed when the hquid is boiled. In ammoniacal soln. therefore ; 
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The ieaction between arsine and silver nitrate has been recommended as a test by 
H. Hager, etc., and H. Gutzeit’s test is based on the formation of the yellow nitrato- 
phosphide. This test has been studied by E. Howzard, F. C. J. Bird, H. Strauss, A. H. Gott* 
helf, etc. A piece of filter paper, spotted with a soln. of silver nitrate, and exposed to 
arsine, gives a citron-yellow spot with a brown or black periphery which slowly broadens 
towards the centre until the whole spot is blackened. When the yellow spot is wetted with 
water, it blackens all over — 0*005 mgrm. may be so detected in 15—20 mins. Stibine under 
similar conditions gives a grey or uncoloured spot with brownish-red or black edges. The 
yellow spots with phosphine or hydrogen sulphide may be distinguished, the former by 
oxidation with chlorine or bromine, the latter by iodine. The action of silver nitrate on 
arsine has also been utilized for removing the latter from gaseous mixtiires. According to 
E. Eeichardt, the absorption of arsine from a current of the gas mixed with much hydrogen, 
by a neutral or ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate, is incomplete, but if the^ silver nitrate 
soln. be acidified with nitric acid — say one part of silver nitrate dissolved in 24 parts of 
water ; mixed with an equal vol. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 *20 ; and the whole diluted with 
4-5 times its vol. of water — the arsine is completely absorbed. 

Wlien stibine is passed into a dilute soln. of silver nitrate, tlie gas is completely 
decomposed, and a black precipitate is formed wMcli rapidly settles. The super- 
natant liquid has an acid reaction, and contains very little antimony. The reaction 
has been investigated by C. H. PfaflE, A. Houzeau, T, Humpert, J. W. Russell, 
E. Schobig, etc. The black precipitate was supposed by J. L. Lassaigne to be silver 
antimonide, AgsSb, or a mixture of this compound with silver. T. Poleck and 
K. Thiimmel, R. Bartels and P. Jones obtained a ratio nearer Sb : Ag=l : 6. The 
reducing efiect of any hydrogen accompanying the stibine has been shown by 
R. Bartels, and T. Poleck and K. Thiimmel to be negligibly small. D. Vital! 
represents the reaction: 6AgN03+2SbH3=2SbAgs+6HN08. J. F. Simon, and 
R. Bartels have shown that the product of the reaction is but slightly attacked by 
cold hydrochloric acid, the hot acid forms silver and antimonious chlorides ; it is 
slowly dissolved by nitric acid ; when boiled with a soln. of nickel, cobalt, or 
manganous chloride, antimony passes into soln. and the residue is free from nickel, 
cobalt, or manganese ; and a boiling soln. of silver nitrate dissolves some of the 
antimony. F. Jones found that both silver and antimony are dissolved when the 
precipitate is digested with a cone. soln. of sodium chloride. A. W. Hofmann 
dissolved all the antimony from the precipitate by means of tartaric acid. With a 
concentrated soln. of silver nitrate, say one part of the salt to 0*7 part of water, a 
greenish-yellow coloration is developed and the soln. reacts acid ; if the stibine is 
diluted with a large excess of hydrogen, the greenish-yellow colour does not appear, 
or it becomes grey owing to the formation of metallic silver. R. Bartels believes that 
the yellow compound has a similar constitution to silver monamminochloride, 
Ag(NH3)Cl, and represents it as an addition product : SbH3-l-AgN03==:i^(Sb!l^3)N03, 
and he says that it acts as a reducing agent on the excess of silver nitrate 'present 
in the soln. : Ag(SbH3)N03-f-5AgN03+3H20=HsSb03-l-6Ag+6H!N03. The 

yellow compound cannot be isolated ; and from T. Poleck and K. ThummeFs analyses, 
its composition agrees with that of silver nitratoantimomde, SbAg3.3AgN03, and its 
mode of formation and properties resemble those of the corresponding products 
obtained with arsine and phosphine, SbHs-f-CAgNOa—AgsSb.SAgNOs-l-SHNOs, 
followed by SbAg3.3AgN03+3H20— H38b0s-f'6Ag-j-3HN03. 

According to A. Wurtz,26 h^npophosphorous acid, H3PO2, reduces silver nitrate 
soln. in the cold, without the evolution of hydrogen ; and E. J. Bartlett and , 
W, F. Rice said that if the acid be in excess, silver hydride is formed ; C. P. Rammels- 
berg symbolized the reaction with barium hypophosphite : Ba(H2P02)2+^>AgN03 
+4H20--^2H3P04+4HN03+Ba(N03)2-hH24“^Agj represented the action 

of phosphorous acid on silver nitrate by the equation : 2H3PO34‘2Agl4O3+2H20 
-->2H3P04-h2HN03-l-*2Ag-f H2 ; while H. Rose observed that dil. phosphorous 
acid does not at first render silver nitrate turbid, but forms first a brown then a black 
precipitate of silver suboxide ; the reaction proceeds more rapidly when heated, 
and silver may then be deposited. According to A. Sanger, hypophosphoric acid 
is formed when ammonia and silver nitrate are added to a cold soln. of phosphorous 
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acid, but the silver oxide which results from this reaction oxidizes some of the 
hypophosphoric acid to orthophosphoric acid. The white crystalline precipitate 
which is produced on the addition of silver nitrate to phosphorous acid has the 
composition Ag2HP03, silver phosphite. U. J. J. le Verrier obtained a mixture of 
silver phosphate and phosphide by the action of phosphorous suboxide on silver 
nitrate. T. E. Thorpe and S. Dyson found that thiophosphbryl chloride, PSCla^ 
reacts with silver nitrate in the cold ; 4AgN03+PSCls->Ag3P04+AgCl+S02 
+2NOCI+N2O4. Liquid phosphorous sulphide with silver nitrate gives an olive- 
green non-metallic powder. The action of soln. of ammonium arsenite on am- 
moniacal silver nitrate was studied by H. Eeckleben, Gr. Lockemann, and A. Eckardt; 
and of sodium thioarsenate, Na3AsS4, by K. Preis and B. Eayman. 

H. Moissan 27 . found that boron precipitates crystals of silver from a soln. of silver 
nitrate ; C. Winkler, and P. Sabatier obtained a brown precipitate by the action of 
boron hydride. G. Buchner, and T. Poleck and K. Thiimmel, found silicon hydride 
— SiH4 or Si2H6 — ^precipitates silver from a soln. of silver nitrate. N. W. Fischer 28 
found that a mixture of charcoal and silver nitrate takes fire without detonation 
when struck with a hammer. If a piece of charcoal be allowed to stand in an aq. 
soln. of silver nitrate for a long time, its surface becomes studded with bright spangles 
of silver. J. Percy, M. Lazowsky, C. F. Chandler, said that the reduction is probably 
due to the hydrogen of the charcoal, for when the charcoal has been strongly heated, 
there is but a slight separation of the metal. M. Lazowsky added : “ The parts 
of the charcoal on which certain metals are preferentially deposited are the extremi- 
ties, whilst other metals cover equally all the surface of the reducing body ; at other 
times the metal appears in very brilliant crystals disseminated on the periphery of 
the charcoal.^’ L. F. Bock says that coal does not precipitate silver from boiling 
soln. of silver nitrate. G. Gore could detect no reaction when a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and carbon ^oxide is passed into a soln. of silver nitrate, but coal gas 
gives a precipitate after acting about 14 days, and, according to A. Vogel and 
C. Eeischauer, the minute crystals which are deposited behave like silver acetylide 
(q.v,). 

The action of the metals on soln. of silver nitrate has been discussed in con- 
nection with the metallic precipitation of silver ; likewise also the action of cuprous, 
ftrrous, stannous, and manganous salts ; cuprous oxide and sulphide ; brown silver 
oxide is precipitated from soln. of silver nitrate by potassium and sodium hydroxide : 
2AgN0s+2K0H=2KN03+H20-f*Ag20 ; the precipitate is insoluble in an excess 
of the precipitant, but readily soluble in nitric acid and ammonia. The ammoniacal 
soln., on standing, deposits black fulminating silver, Ag 2 (NH 3 ) 20 . According to 
W. Biltz and F, Zimmerman, 2^ the freshly prepared hydroxides of beryllium, 
aluminium, indium, zirconium, tin(ic), antimony, and bismuth have no action 
on f^V-AgNOs ; while magnesium hydroxide is coloured brownish-yellow, zinc 
hydroxide, dark brown, cadmium hydroxide, brownish-yellow, and lead 
hydroxide, violet-brown, owing to the absorption of silver oxide, Ag 20 . According 
to G. Tammann, and V. Kohlschiitter and A. d'AJmendra, a soln. of silver nitrate 
acidified with acetic acid deposits a film of silver in contact with zinc Oi^dde, 
mercuric oxide, bismuth oxide, lead oxide, but not with acidic oxides, like silica 
or stannic oxide. 

^ White silver carbonate is prisoipitated when sodium carbonate is added to a soln. 
of sdver nitrate : 2Ag]SrOs+Na2C08-2FaN03+Ag2C03 ; and when the mixture 
is boiled the silver carbonate becomes yellow owing to a slight decomposition : 
Ag2C03S5=!Ag20+C02 ; ammonium carbonate produces the same precipitate which 
is soluble in an excess of the precipitant. According to M. Grager, the addition of a 
cream-like slip of calcium carbonate to an aq. soln, of silver and cupric nitrates so 
long as effervescence ensues, at 70 °, results in the precipitation of whole of th« 
copper as green carbonate while the silver remains in soln, B. Griessbach studied 
the equilibria between silver nitrate and sodium, barium, or lanthanum acetate. 

^ According to 0 . de M^re,^ crystals of silver nitrate mapped up. in paper are 
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gradually reduced to silver. N. W. Fisclier found that alcohol under the influence 
of light slowly reduces silver nitrate ; sugar reduces it more rapidly ; starch and 
gum act in a similar way. A. Vogel found sugar gives a mixture of silver and silver 
oxide. E. Salkowsky says that cane sugar does not reduce aq. or ammoniacal soln. 
but it does readily if some alkali hydroxide be present. Count Rumford found that 
ether and volatile oils reduce silver nitrate rapidly in light, or at the boiling temp, 
R. Brandes and L. Reimann have studied the oxidizing action of silver nitrate on 
organic compounds ; E. E. Liesegang, the action of silver nitrate on photographic 

developers ; and A. Naumann, the reactions of silver nitrate in non-aq. soln. 

p^dine^ acetone5 etc. Silver nitrate forms complexes with ammonia aspara- 
gine, carbamide, urethane, leucine, and other ammino-derivatives (N, Castoro) ; 
with aldehyde (A. Reychler) ; etc. According to N. Dhar, silver nitrate imdero-oes 
practically no reduction ” when boiled with organic acids — ^malic, tartaric, ciW, 
malonic, and lactic acid — but in the presence of an oxidizing agent like potassium 
permanganate reduction quickly occurs. 

Silver nitrate has a bitter metallic taste. Dil. soln. of the salt have an antiseptic action.*^ 
Under the designation, lunar cauaticy silver nitrate has long been used as one of the best 
caustics where a limited action is reqtiired on any particular part, and an extensive deep 
action is not required— e.^. warts, bites, etc. A dil. aq. soln. is also used as a lotion on 
account of its combining an irritant stimulating eSoct with an astringent action. It is 
not used so much for internal application as was formerly the case, although it is used in 
checking severe diarrhoea. Loi^-continued use may cause blackening of the lips, inside 
the cheeks, gums, nostrils, eyelids, and later the skin-argyria. The coloration is thought 
to be due to the deposition of minute granules of metallic silver in the parts aflected. 
Chronic silver poisoning is accompanied by many of the symptoms characteristic of lead 
poisoning. Acute silver poisoning is accompanied by severe vomiting and convulsions.®® 
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§ S52, saver Amimno-iutrates : Double or Complex Nitrates 

Three silver ammmo-nitrates have been reported with AgNO^ : NHg ae 1 : 1, 
1 : 2, and 1 : 3. The existence of silver ^nammino-nitrate Vras reported by A. Rey- 
cUer ^ in 188S as being obtained by treating a soln, of sdver nitrate with aq. ammonia 
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until a precipitate appeared, and evaporating the filtrate on a water-bath. A. Joan- 
nis and M. Croizier also reported the formation of this salt, but W. Kurilofi showed 
that Reychler’s salt is a solid soln. of silver nitrate and diammino-nitrate. This 
view was later accepted by A. Reychler. According to H. Rose, dry silver nitrate 
rapidly absorbs ammonia gas, at the same time the rise of temp, may suffice to fuse 
the salt. The analysis of the white mass so obtained corresponded approximately 
with that required for silver triammim-nitrate, AgNOg.SNHs. H. Ley and G. Wieg- 
ner, and W. Peters studied this reaction. The product is completely soluble in water. 
When heated to a higher temp., ammonia is given ofi. According to A. Joannis 
and M, Croizier, the salt dissociates at about 63® under normal press. ; and it is very 
soluble in liquid ammonia below —10®. 

C. G. Mitscherlich found that crystals of an ammino-salt are readily separated 
from an aq. soln. of silver nitrate supersaturated with ammonia ; their analysis 
corresponded with silver diaminino-nitrate, Ag(NH3)2N03. G. Wetzlar showed 
that the first drop of ammonia added to a soln. of silver nitrate produces no pre- 
cipitate, but it renders the liquid alkaline, without imparting to it the smell of 
ammonia. A soln. supersaturated with ammonia gives ofi the excess on evaporation 
and deposits crystals of this salt ; and he obtained the same compound by dissolving 
silver oxide in a soln. of ammonium nitrate, or, according to H. N. Draper, in an 
ammoniacal soln. of ammonia nitrate. N. Castoro obtained crystals of the salt by 
adding absolute alcohol to a cone, ammoniacal soln, of silver nitrate, or an amor- 
phous precipitate by adding ether. A. Hantzsch precipitated silver diamnaino- 
nitrate by passing ammonia into a benzonitrile soln. of silver nitrate. 

According to J. C. G. de Marignac, and C. E. Rammelsberg, the crystals belong 
to the rhomMc system, and they have the axial ratios a:h : c=:0*7567 : 1 : 0*5945. 
0. G. Mitscherlich noticed the crystals blacken in light. H. N. Draper said that the 
crystals are stable in air, while N. Castoro found them to turn brown rapidly when 
exposed to air, owing to the separation of silver, but if suspended in alcohol, they 
can be preserved some days. According to R. Kane, and H. N. Draper, the salt melts 
when heated, losing nitrogen, ammonia, and ammonium nitrate, and leaving behind 
metallic silver, J, C. G, de Marignac said the crystals do not lose in weight when 
heated to 100®, but A. Joannis and M. Croizier found them to dissociate irregularly 
at about 170®. M. Berthelot and M. Delepine found the heat of formation from 
a mol of silver nitrate in two litres of water and two mols of ammonia in two litres, 
forming AgN03.2NH3aq. is 12*25 Cals.' G. Bruni and G. Levi gave the heat of 
formation (AgN03, 2NHs)=33'64 Cals., in soln., 12*68 Cals. ; and the heat of soln. 
per mol as — 9*05 Cals. As C, G. Mitscherlich fiirst observed, the crystals are soluble 
in water. A. Reychler investigated the electrical conductivity and lowering of the 
f.p. of ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate— silver hydroxide. V. Kohlschiitter 
and E. Eisohmann measured the potential difference of ammoniacal soln. against 
aq. soln. of silver nitrate, A. A. Blanchard measured the viscosity of these soln. 

D. Konowaloff found the solubility of ammonia in aq. soln. of silver nitrate, and 
A. B. Prescott noted that approximately two mols of ammonia are required for the 
soln. of a mol of silver nitrate in aq. ammonia, and W. Herz studied the same re- 
action. W. Kuriloff reported alcohol dissolves 0*0383 mol of silver diammino- 
nitrate per litre. 

The aq. soln. of silver diammino-nitrate was reported by G. Wetzlar to have an 
alkaline reaction. C. Weltzien found hydrogen peroxide reduces a cone. soln. of 
the salt, forming white granular silver. The complex silver diammino-nitrate 
dissociates to some extent in aq. soln., and accordingly it was fotmd by N. Castoro 
to give a white precipitate of silver chloride with chlorides, and also Nessler’s reaction. 

E. W. Schmidt found that a very dil. aq, soln. of iodine gives a white fiocoulent 
precipitate of silver hjyoiodite, which when dried becomes yellow owing to the 
formation of silver iodide ; an alcoholic soln. of iodine foms silver tri-iodide. Ac- 
cording to H. Debus, the pentathionates give an intense brown coloration and 
silver sulphide is slowly precipitated ; the iarithibnates and tetrathionates, dil. soln. 
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of ammonium sulphite, or potassium thiosulphate have no action. J. J. Berzelius 
found phosphorous sulphide precipitated silver sulphide. N. W. Fischer found that 
silver is quickly and completely reduced from the ammoniacal solu. of the nitrate 
by zinc, cadmium, copper, and arsenic ; slowly by cobalt, mercury, and antimony ; 
and not at all by iron, mangancjso, nickel, or bismuth. H. Reckleben, G. Lockemann, 
and A. Eckhardt found that when boiled with arsenic, silver is quantitatively pre- 
cipitated ; the action of arsine on ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate has been 
previously discussed. Wool and silk were found by L. Cramer to be stained a deep 
brown by ammoniacal soln. of silver nitrate. Ethyl iodide was found by A. Eeychler 
to react : Ag(NH3)2N03+C2H5l==AgI 4-C2H5N03+2NH3, and this behaviour is said 
to be incompatible with the view that the diammino-nitrate is an argentoammonium 
nitrate. G. Bruni and G. Levi prepared silver triammino-nitrate, Ag(NH3)3N03, 
and found the heat of formation (AgN03, 3NE[3)=4:2‘94 Cals., and the mol. heat 
of soln., — 10*44 Cals. It is assumed that only the diammines exist in soln., and that 
the .triammines, which exhibit considerable heats of formation in the solid state, 
are completely decomposed in soln. into the corresponding diammines and ammonia. 
Measurements of the o.m.f. indicate the existence in soln. of the complex Ag(NH3)2, 
and of this alone. 


W. J. Russell and N. S. Maskel3me 2 prepared crystals of ammonium silver 
nitrate, NH^NOs.AgNO^, by evaporating a soln. containing eq. proportions of the 
component salts. A. l)itte also 

made the crystals in an analo- I i I I I I I I i 


gous manner. J, W. Rotgers 

says the rectangular or six- 

sided plates so formed are 
biaxial, and probably belong to ^ 
the rhombic system. The j^d 

crystals are very hygroscopic, 
and fuse at 97 ®. J. von Za- 
wadsky, and F. Flawitzky have ^ 
studied the f.p. curves of mix- 
tures of the two salts. The ^ 
results are shown in Fig. 26 . 

The transition points- of the ^ 

four different forms of am- 

, monium nitrate complicate the ^ 

* diagram. The region of sta- loo . 
bility of the double salts is 
represented by the portion ATi. 

F. A. H. Sohreinemakers and ^ 



ocAgNO^ 


^HSSS 


0 to 20 30 ^0 50 60 70 30 30 f 00 AgNQs 
100 SO' 30 70 60 50 ^ 30 30 tO 
Mol. per cerO, 

Fig, 26. — ^Fusion Curves of the Binary System, 
(J. von Zawadsky). 


W. 0 . de Baat studied tie 

ternary systems HjO — ^NH^NO, — ^AgNOj, and C2H5OH — ^NB[4N’03 — AgSO^, as 
well as the quaternary system, HgO — OaHsOH — ^AgNOg — NH4N’03; ^d 
J. W. Eietgers investigated mixed crystals of the component salts. F. A. Schreine- 
makers and W. C. de Baat’s diagram is shown in Fig. 27 . The region HilfZ 
includes cubic ammonium, nitrate ; GLSMB, rhombohedral a mm onium nitrate ; 
FKLG and AOKF respectively,- o^rhombic and j 3 -rhombic ammonium nitrate ; 
CELSRD, the double-salt AgNOs-NHiHOg PNX, rhombohedral silver nitrate ; 
and SDBPiV, rhombic silver nitrate. • The lines represent the corresponding two- 
phase system, .and the points of intersection of three curves represent three-phase 
systems. The curve BDOA is a solubiliiy curve at 30 °, the other regions are 
diagrammatic for temp, tanging up to the ffl.p. of the respective salts. 

: Neither A, Ditte 8 nor W. J. Russell and N. S. Maskelyne could obtain crystals 
of a WMum aiher •rdtreOe by the evaporation of mixed soln. of the component salts; 
The mixed crystals tiiow isodimorphism. H. Bose evaporated a mixed soln. of 
Bodiiim ftnji tilver nitrates mA bbtamed first rhombic crystals of tiie latter and ‘then 
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rhombic crystals of the sodium salt. Mixed crystals of the two salts can be formed 
but no double salt, sodium silver nitrate. According to G. Tammann, mixed crystals 
of silver and sodium nitrettes, prepared by slow cooling of the molten salts, give up 
more silver nitrate to a sat. soln. of sodium nitrate than mixed crystals prepared by 
slowly cooling a soln. of the two salts in aq. alcohol. W. J. Russell and N. S. Maske- 
lyne/ J. W. Retgers, A. Ditte, and E. Maumene have also studied the subject. 

D. J. Hissink found the m.p. of mix- 
tures of the two salts steadily rise from 
that of pure silver nitrate to that of 
sodium nitrate, as illustrated by the 
curves, Fig. 28. There are two series 
of mixed crystals. The series with 
silver nitrate predominating have a 
transition temp, from hexagonal (higher 
temp.) to rhombic (lower temp.) be- 
tween 161® and 138® ; the series with 
the sodium salt predominant are 
rhombohcdral. Mixed crystals a and 
^ with predominating silver nitrate 
and a' with sodium nitrate predomi- 
Fig. 27. —Ternary System, nating occur as shown in the diagram. 

— AgNOg — HaO (Diagrammatic). The region between the liquidus and 

solidus curves corresponds with Rooze- 
boom’s type IV. N. S. Kurnakoff and P. P. Eiler^ have studied the f.p. of 
mixtures of the two salts. A. Benrath investigated the electrical conductivity of 
the mixtures. 

According to H. Rose, silver and potassium nitrates crystallize together from 
aq. soln. in all proportions ; if but a small proportion of silver nitrate is present. 




Fig, 28.~Fusion Curves of the Binary System. 
NaKOft — ^AgKOj (D J. Hi^ink). 


pure potassium nitrate separates 
from the soln. ; if a large propor- 
tion of the silver salt is present, 
crystals of the form of potassium 
nitrate containing the silver salt 
are obtained. J. W. Retgers, how- 
ever, did not succeed in getting 
mixed crystals of the two salts in 
all proportions — up to 0*3 per cent, 
of potassium nitrate from mixed 
crystals of the potassium nitrate 
type ; and up to 0*5 per cent, of 
silver nitrate from crystals of the 
silver nitrate type. By evaporat- 
ing soln. with an excess of 
silver nitrate, W. J. Russell and 
N. S. Maskelyne obtained crystals 
of the double salt, potassium sflver 
nittaie, KN 03 .AgN 03 ; if the soln. 
contains equd'-molecular propor- 
tions of the component salts> 
potassium nitrate alone crystallizes 
out ; and, according to A. Ditte, 
when the soln. has 3 mols of 


. >, 1 1 1 ' silver nitrate to one of the 

potassn^ salt, the double salt is obtained. P. Friedlander, and J. W. Retgets 
found the crystals of the double salt belong to the monocHnic system* with axial 
ratios o : & : c=0’8200 ; 1 : 0-6963, and j8— 97® 47'. J. W, Esters gives 3*219 for 
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the ^ gr. ; and at 126 for the m.p.,but A. Ussofl says the double salt has not a 
well-defined m.p. J. G. L. Stern found silver nitrate to be but feebly ionized in 
soln in molten potassium nitrate N. S. Kurnakoff and P. P. Eiler, and A. Ussoff 
studied the f.p. of mixtures of the 

ftnm-nnnfint salts : TC. MaiimpriA , 


component salts; E. Maumene the — 1 — 1 — 1 — 1 > — j — j — j 

m.p.; L. Poincare, the electrical I I I I 1 I 1 

conductivity ; and L. J. Spencer, 

B. Gossner, and J. W. Retgers, the 
crystallographic relations of the jod 

mixed crystals. A. Ussoff’s curves < 
are shown in Fig. 29 , where AD is 
the m.p. curve of silver nitrate ^ 
with additions of increasing amounts ^ 
of potassium nitrate ; at Q, a-AgNOs 1 1 

passes on cooling to the jS-salt ; 

DE is the m.p. curve of the double zotf 
salt but there is no hylo tropic m.p. ; o 
E upwards is the m.p. curve of 
potassium nitrate with decreasing /60 
proportions of the silver salt. E is 
a transformation point ; Z) is a 
eutectic. F. A. H. Schreinemakers 
has studied the ternary systems, 

’ 3 c?t “ 

the same temp. 

A. Ditte prepared fine crystals of rubidium silver nitraite, RbFOo. AgNOo and of 
caesium sdver nitrate, CsNOs.AgNOs, analogous to the corresponding potassium 
salt. r. babatier reported the formation of microscopic needles of a basic cunric 
sfiver rntmte, 3 CuO Ag2O.lSr2O5.3H2O, or 3Cu(0H)2.2AgN03, by the action 
of silver oxide on a soln. of cupric nitrate, or of cupric hydroxide on a sob. of silver 
nitrate. 



o JO £0 JC -to 50 60 70 80 so JOOAM3 
too so 80 70 60 50 ^0 30 ZO /O OKNO3 
/lot perctnL 

Fro. 29.-~Fusion Curves of the Binary System 
KNO3— AgNOs (A. Ussoff). 
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§ 88. Silver Peroxynitrate and Peroxysulphate 

In 1804, J. W. Ritter ^ observed tbat a black crystalline deposit is formed on 
the anode when an aq. soln. of silver nitrate is electrolyzed between platinum 
electrodes. A silver cathode and platinum anode may be used. During the electro- 
lysis, silver is deposited on the cathode and the black crystals on the anode, and 
there is a simultaneous formation of nitric acid. Both solid deposits are crystalline, 
and grow rapidly towards one another in arborescent crystals, so that the anode' 
deposit, as E. Mahla, and M. J. Brown have observed, is a good electrical conductor. 

O. Sulc recommended using a platinum dish as cathode and as anode a piece of platinum 
foil cut in the form of a comb and rolled up. A 15 per cent. soln. of silver nitrate was used 
as electrolyte, with a current of 0'06 amp, and a current density at the cathode of 0-0033 
amp. per sq. cm. The electrolysis continued 3-4 hrs. when the soln. became contaminated 
with about 4 per cent, of free nitric acid. The electrolyte was then renewed, and the 
electrolysis continued. The crystalline deposit on the anode was brushed off with a glass 
rod, and washed with water until the runnings gave no opalescence with hydrochloric acid. 
The product was dried over calcium chloride. 

M. J. Brown showed that the losses due to the decomposition of the black crystals 
breaking away from the anode is avoided if the crystals are kept in electrical contact 
with the anode, for the crystals are not then attacked by the nitric acid shmdtane- 
ously formed; E. Mulder and J. Heringa, and E. R. Watson found that the 
product is the same when soln. of different cone. (5 to 15 per cent.) are electro- 
lyzed, and when the current varies from 0*13 to 1*12 amp., and the current 
density varies from 0*015 to 0*14 amp. per sq. cm. V. Novak, 0. Hiihling, 
S. Tanatar, R. Bottger, and others have likewise prepared the same product. 
According to H, C. P. Weber, the soln. of silver nitrate being electrolyzed contains 
15-25 ;per cent, of nitric acid, there is no deposit, but a brown soln. is formed. 
According to E. Wallquist, the deposit forms black octohedra united in a series 
of prisms and needles, and, according to C. J. D. von Grotthus, the crystals are 
tytrahedra. According to P* Mahla, the sp. gr. of the crystals is 5*474, and 
accordii^ to 0, Sulc, 5*65. 

The black deposit was thought to be a peroxide, Aga02> and E. Wallquist’s 
analyses (1842) corresponded with this assumption. N» W. Fischer, however, 
showed that the product always contains nitric acid, and that the analogous product 
obtained by the dectrolysis of silver sulphate also contains sidphuric acid ; while the 
electrolysis of silver h 3 rpophosphate, or of silver acetate, does not yield the peroxi- 
dized product. N. W. Fischer’s analysis (1842) corresponded with Ag^Os.i^NOj, 
or with 2 Ag 2 O 2 .AgNO 8 .H 2 O ; F. MaUa’s (1852) with SAggOg.gAgNOa.HaO ; M. Ber- 
thelpt’s (1881) with 4Ag203*2AgN08.Il20 ; W. Hampers (1890) vdth Ago08.2 AgNOg ; 
mA 0. Sulc’s (1896), 3 Ag 40 g. 2 AgN 0 s. E, Mulder aixd J* Heringa^s analysis 
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(1896) gave SAggOg-AgNOs, or 2Ag304.Ag]Sr03, which is eq. to AgyNO^ ; S. Tana- 
tar (1901), 0. Sulc (1900), E. R. Watson (1906), M. J. Brown (1916), obtained similar 
results. 

While these workers consider that silver nitrate is an essential constituent of 
the product, others like E. Wallquist believe that silver nitrate is either adsorbed 
or in solid soln. with silver peroxide. Indeed, M. Bose made no analysis of her 
products because she considered it impossible to get accurate results, and added : 

When one remembers how many chemically prepared compounds can bo washed free 
from the adhering mother liquid only with great difficulty, and how often crystals contain 
enclosed mother liquid, it is not surprising that the crystals, formed by electrolysis and ‘ 
precipitated very rapidly, should contain some of the soln. in which they grew. 

She obtained only one break in the current-voltage curve for a soln. of silver nitrate 
or silver sulphate — in the former case 1*573 volts, and 1*53 in the latter — and 
considered that the two values are the same, and hence concluded that the precipitate 
is the same and consequently cannot contain either silver nitrate or silver sulphate. 
As a matter of fact, the difference between 1*573 and 1*53 volts is nothing like as 
large as the changes found by J. A. Wilkinson and H. W. G-illett in the decom- 
position voltage of soln. of silver nitrate of varying cone, and with varying amounts 
of nitric acid. R. Luther and E. Pokorny also determined the voltage-current curve 
of a silver anode in soln. of sodium hydroxide, and they obtained one break corre- 
sponding with silver oxide, Ag20, and another with silver peroxide, Ag202. They 
prepared E. Mulder’s peroxynitrate and peroxy sulphate, washed them with a dil. 
soln. of sodium hydroxide, and reduced them at constant current in iV-NaOH 
soln. They obtained three definite potentials, 1*57, P41, and 1*17 volts, and they 
believe that these correspond respectively with Ag203, Ag202, and Ag20. Similar 
results were obtained with both the peroxynitrates and peroxysulphates, and hence 
the same conclusion was drawn that neither silver sulphate nor silver nitrate is an 
integral part of the compound, which is therefore an impure silver oxide, Ag203. 
B. Brauner and B. Kuisma (1907) likewise believe the compound to be silver peroxide, 
Ag404 or Ag20.Ag203 ; and G, Baborovsky and B. Kuzma (1909), AgsO^. 

0. Sulo’s investigations on the action of heat and oxidizing properties infra ) ; 
E. R. Watson’s observation that a definite crystalline product is obtained by varying 
the current density and cone, of the soln. ; and M. J. Brown’s work on the coulometer 
ratio of the compound to copper, show that the deposit is probably impure 
(Ag304)2AgN03. In the latter case it was found that no silver peroxide or hydrated 
oxide can give the observed ratio of silver contents of anode deposit to copper 
deposited in the coulometer. The values calculated for (Ag304)2AgN03 agree with 
the observed. It required ten farads to precipitate a mol of ^rNOn, For some 
soln. the low values of the coulometer ratio may be explained by the passible 
presence of Ag203.AgN03 or (Ag304)2.H20 ; or to the dissolution of the anode 
deposit. H. C, P. Weber sugges^d two probable formulae for the oxide part of 
the salt — ^Ag2Ag04 analogous to red lead, and Ag(Ag02)2 analogous to magnetic 
oxide of iron — but transference experiments show that one-third the silver is 
cathodic and bivalent, and two-thirds is anodic and tervalent. ^ This leads to 
the formula Ag(Ag02)2^ making the oxide portion of the peroxynitrate to be the 
silver salt of an unstable argentic acid, HAgOa. 

According to E* Wallquist, the product decrepitates in the flame of a candle ; 
and, according to N. W. Fischer, the product obtained with silver sulphate does not 
^ decrepitate in the flame of a candle. When the dried product is heated gently in a 
flask, it gives off nitrous fumes, and cold water extracts silver nitrate from the 
residue. According to F. Mahla, it loses oxygen at IW, leaving a residue of silver 
and silver nitrate ; M. Schucht says that the crystals detonate feebly at 110® with 
the evolution of oxygen. The speed of decomposition is moderate at 60®, but rapid 
between 90® and 100®. W. Hainpe also records the spontaneous explosion of a sealed 
, tube containing this product. At 150®'-160®, 0. Sulc found that oxygen is given off 
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and a dark brown voluminous powder is formed ; when heated to redness, reddish- 
brown fumes are evolved, and metallic silver remains. M. Berthelot says that the 
crystals are not stable at ordinary temp,, but 0. Sulc found them to be fairly stable 
in air, and to decompose only after keeping them some months. E. Mulder and 
J. Heringa, E. R. Watson, and 0 . Side found oxj^gen to be evolved in the proportion 
corresponding to the equation : 2Ag7N0n=2(3Ag20.AgN03)+502. They believed 
that three out of the five atoms of oxygen liberated per mol of Ag7N0ii are different 
from the other two because only these three take part in the reaction with ammonia 
and probably oxalic acid ; and it is probably these three atoms which give the 
substance the properties of a peroxide as evidenced by the energetic oxidizing 
properties. The powdered crystals are slowly decomposed when in contact with 
water at ordinary temp, with the evolution of oxygen. The change is completed 
in an hour when the water is boiled, and a greyish- black powder of silver peroxide, 
Ag202, of sp. gr. 7*44, remains : A^7N0ii=AgN03+3Ag202+02. According to 
0. Sulc, the salt is decomposed very slowly by water at ordinary temp, and silver 
nitrate passes into soln, ; but when boiled with water for about 36 hrs. silver is 
deposited as a mirror on the flask. 

P. Mahla observed no action when hydrogen is passed over the cold salt, but 
when heated, a feeble explosion occurs and the salt is reduced. R. Bottger also 
noted that hydrogen sulphide is inflamed by the salt ; and when triturated with 
antimony pentasulphide inflammation occurs. C. J. D. von Grotthus says that 
the compound detonates when struck in contact with sulphur or phosphorus. Ac- 
cording to H. Rose, and E. R. Watson, cone, sulphuric acid forms a greenish-black 
or olive -green soln. which slowly decomposes at ordinary temp., and the oxygen 
which is evolved smells of ozone ; N. W. Fischer, E. Wallquist, and P. Mahla also 
noted that oxygen is evolved when the salt is treated with sulphuric acid, and lilce- 
wise also with phosphoric acid — ^with syrupy phosphoric acid, H. Rose noted that 
the product is not dissolved at ordinary temp., but when warmed a colourless liquid 
is formed with the evolution of oxygen. N. W, Fischer said that the salt dissolves 
unchanged in nitric acid ; and F. Mahla obtained a port-wine coloured liquid with 
nitric acid of a sp. gr. 1*2, and the soln. became colourless with the evolution of oxygen 
when warmed. With cold cono. nitric acid, E. B. Watson obtained a brown soln., 
which cannot be distinguished from the soln. obtained similarly with silver peroxide. 
It is assumed that the coloured soln. contains silver peroxynitrate in the case of nitric 
acid, and silver peroxysulphate in the case of sulphuric acid. The presence of salts 
is the cause of the coloration. These peroxy-salts gradually decompose at ordi- 
nary temp., more quickly when heated ; or when diluted with water. No hydrogen 
peroxide has been detected during the decomposition. E. R. Watson found the rate 
of decomposition of the coloured nitric acid soln. is proportional to the cone, x of 
the coloured salt, or dxJdt=^Jcx. This does not agree with the assumption that the 
coloured compound is Ag(N03)2, although the formula [Ag(N03)2]4 satisfies the 
condition that the decomposition is a unimolecular reaction : A^(N03)8+2H20 
=4AgN0s-l“4NH03+02 ; the same condition is satisfied by Ag2{N04)2— 2AgN03 
-f O2. Attempts to isolate the peroxy-salts have not been successful, G. A. Bar- 
bieri believes the brown nitric acid soln. of silver peroxynitrate, like that of silver 
peroxide, contains silver dinitrate^ *^^(^03)2, with silver bivalent. 

Silver peroxynitrate, said J. W. Ritter, is converted by hydrochloric acid into 
silver chloride with the evolution of chlorine ; A. J, Balard found that with hypo- 
chlorotis acid, silver chloride, oxygen, and a little chlorine are formed. N. W. Fischer 
and S. Tanatar say that a cold soln. of sodium chloride has no action, but a boiling 
soln. gives off a gas, and forms silver pHoride and sodium hydroxide ; the last- 
named also found that a soln. of potassium iodide forms silver iodide and potassium 
iodate, N, W. Fischer ^0 found that with ammonium chloride soln., a gas is 
evolved and silver chloride is formed — ^partly in soln. and partly precipitated* 
H* Rose said that if the nitric acid spin, be poured into a dil soln. of potassium 
hydroxide^ an alkali peroxide and yellowish-brown sUver oxide are formed; with 
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sodium carbonate, sodium phosphate, or potassium chromate, precipitates of silyer 
carbonate, phosphate, or chromate are respectively produced. 0. Kiihling found 
that manganous salts are converted into permanganates. According to C. J. D. von 
Grotthuss, and 0. Sulc, the salt dissolves in aq. ammonia and is completely decom- 
posed with the evolution of nitrogen, and the formation of silver ammino-osdde ; and, 
Lcording to 0. Sulc, two mols of ammonia are oxidized by three of the oxygen 
atoms of the perox}mitrate, Ag7N0ii. H. Rose says that when the nitric acid soln. 
of the salt is dropped into very dh. aq. ammonia, a peroxide is first formed, and this 
soon passes into soln. R. Kempf has shown that silver peroxynitrate acts as an 
oxidizing agent on organic compounds. F. Mahla and 0. Sulc found that it is 
completely decomposed by oxalic acid with the evolution of carbon dioxide ; alcohol 
is converted into aldehyde with the simultaneous deposition of a silver mirror ; 
oil of cloves, and similar compounds, are inflamed (R. Bottger), and it is decom- 
posed by filter paper (E. R. Watson). 
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§ 24. Silver Phosphates 

According to G. Wetzlar,^ silver oxide reacts with an aq. soln. of phosphoric 
acid or disodium hydrophosphate, forming normal silver orthophosphate, .^P 04 ; 
and, according to J. J. Berzelius and E; Mitscherlich, the same salt is precipitated 
when diammonium, dipotassium, or disodium hydrophosphate is added to a soln. 
of silver nitrate, and the supernatant liquid contains free nitric acid ; but, according 
to T. Graham, the liquor is neutral if normal sodium orthophosphate be employed 
as precipitant: NasPQ^+SAgNOgseSNaNOs+AgsPO^, In all cases also, 
T. Graham found that the precipitate carries down a Hitle silver nitrate which 
cannot be completely remoyed by washing, and consequently nitrous fumes are 
evolved when the salt is heated. It was also remarked that sparingly soluble 
orthophosphates— the calcium or magnesium salts— are coloured yellow when 
moistened with a soln. of silver nitrate owing to the formation of silver phosphate. 
It is not feasible to purify normal silver orthophosphate by recxystallization, ja^nd 
the conditions of precipitation must be so chosen that a pure product is obtained 
at once. G. P. Baxter and G, Jones did not obtain satisfactory results with 
Sodium ammonium phosphate or with trisodium phosphate as precipitant, but the 
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precipitates with, disodium hydrophosphate, disodium ammonium phosphate, and 
sodium ammonium hydrophosphate had very nearly the same composition. 

A 0*3J^-sola. of one of these salts was slowly poured into a 0*3J^7■-soln. of silver nitrate; 
the precipitate was washed by decantation with water and allowed to stand in contact with 
water for 24 hrs. in order to allow all soluble matters to be leached out. The precipitate 
was drained in a centrifugal machine, and then dried in a current of air for several 
hours, first at 90° and then at 100°. Ail the operations were conducted in a dark room. 
The excess of silver in soln. prevents the cone, of the phosphate from exceeding a small 
value, and the soln. can neither become alkaline by hydrolysis, nor dissolve an appreciable 
amount of acid phosphate. The addition also prevents the formation or occlusion of acid 
phosphates. 

F. Stromeyer found the salt contained no water, J. J. Berzelius observed about 
half per cent., and G. P. Baxter and G. Jones ascertained that the salt can be com- 
pletely dried, without fusion, by heating it to about 400° in a current of dry air 
for about 7 hrs. 

The reaction between disodium orthophosphate and silver nitrate is usually 
represented : Na2HP04+3AgN03=Ag3P04+2NaN03+HN03, but W. Ostwald 
gave 2Na2HP04+3AgN03=Ag3P04+NaH2P04+3NaN08 as more in accord 
with observations, but added that ‘‘it no doubt fails to express all that goes 
on.’’ W. R. Lang and W. P. Kaufmann have shown that the reaction takes 
place in several distinct stages : Na2HP04+AgN03-l-HN03=2NaN03-f*AgH2p04 ; 
AgH2P044-AgN03=Ag2HP04+HN03 ; and Ag2HP04+AgN03= Ag3P04+HN03. * 
The filtrate contains both phosphoric and nitric acids, and this is accounted 
for by the equation, 4Na2HP04+9AgN03=3Ag3P04+8NaN03+HN03+H3P04. 
The composition of the precipitate approaches that of Ag3P04, but more usuaJIy is 
nearer Ag5H(P04)2, or Ag3P04+Ag2HP04. According to M. Berthelot, when 
disodium hydrophosphate is employed as precipitant, the normal silver phosphate 
is contaminated with the disilver orthophosphate, and a double silver disodium 
orthophosphate. The relative quantities of these three salts in the precipitate is 
determined by the composition of the mother liquid, and the equilibrium conditions 
have been studied by Y. Osaka. 

A. Lottermoser ^ prepared colloidal silver orthophosphate by mixing O'OSiV- 
•A-gNOs with an excess of 0*05N-normal sodium phosphate, or disodium hydro- 
phosphate, 0. Paal and F. Voss added silver nitrate to a soln. of disodium 
hydrophosphate and sodium lysalbinate or protalbinate. 

Precipitated silver orthophosphate is a yellow amorphous powder which 
J. J, Berzelius, and A* Joly found can be recrystallized from orthophosphoric acid 
(38 per cent. P2O5). H, Dufet says the crystals belong to the cubic system, 

F. Stromeyer found the specific gravity to be 7*321 at 7*5° ; 6. P. Baxter and 

G. Jones, 6*37 at 25°/4°. The salt becomes reddish-brown when heated, and, 
according to J. J. Berzelius, it melts like silver chloride at a red heat. T. Carnelley 
places the melting point at about 849®. According to F. Stromeyer, the molten 
salt is coloured dark brown, and, on cooling, solidifies to a yellow mass ; if the 
salt be kept fused for a long time, it is partly reduced, and becomes paler and 
more fusible, owing to the^ formation of the pyrophosphate. The salt blackens 
on exposure to light. Silver orthophosphate is sparingly soluble in water; 

Bottger found the solubility in water at 19*3° to be 6*5x10-3 grms. per 
litre. According to J. F. H. Suersen, the salt dissolves readily in an aq. ortho^ 
phosphomi acid^ A. Joly observed that the soln. of the salt in phosphoric acid 
with less than 80 per cent. P20g, sat, at 80°, deposits pale yellow crystals of 
normal silver phosphate, AgsP04, on cooling, but M the soln, contains about 
40 per cent. P^Os, colourless crystals of disilver hydrophosphate, Ag2HP04, are 
produced. Accordu^ to J. F. H. Suersen, normal silver phosphate is readily 
soluble in nitric acid. The soln. in nitric acid yields crystals of silver nitrate. 
J. F. H. Suersen also found silver phosphate to be readily soluble in acetic add^ 
according tq W * Skey, ciystals of the normal phosphate separate from the 
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soln. J. F. H. Suersen also found the normal phosphate to dissolve readily in 
aq. ammonia or ammonium carbonate ; it is less readily soluble in an aq. soln. of 
ammonium nitrate or ammonium succinate ; and still less soluble in an aq. soln. of 
ammonium sulphate, 

E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus ascertained that normal silver phosphate is 
insoluble in liquid ammonia ; F. Bezold, that it is insoluble in methyl acetate, and 
M. Hamers, in ethyl acetate. 

A. Colson found that hydrogen reduces normal silver phosphate by an irre- 
versible reaction, and the speed of absorption is accelerated by a rise of temp, or 
press. J. B. Senderens observed that when boiled with sulphur and water, silver 
sulphide and phosphoric and sulphuric acids are formed. J. L. Lassaigne’ found 
that freshly prepared silver phosphate is decomposed when digested with a soln. of 
sodium, calcium, or magnesium chloride, silver chloride being produced. A soln. 
of calcium or magnesium nitrate is not decomposed. 

0. Widmann foimd that if ammonia gas be passed over dry normal silver phos- 
phate, imtil the solid has a constant weight, the eq. of three mols of ammonia are 
absorbed per mol of silver phosphate, and A. Eeychler found between 3 and i mols 
of gas are absorbed. 0. Widmann also reported that if a soln. of normal silver 
phosphate in aq. ammonia be cone, in a desiccator, over quicklime mixed with 
ammonium chloride, colourless prismatic needles of silver tetrammino-ortho- 
phosphate, are formed. 0. Widmann found the crystals are rapidly 

coloured yellow on exposure to air, and lose all their ammonia in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid. Neither A. Reychler nor A. Terreil could get a product of constant 
composition by this procedure. The latter reported that the soln. rapidly becomes 
brown, and finally deposits a brownish-black substance resembling silver fulminate. 

Disilver hydrophosphate, Ag 2 HP 04 .— J. J. Berzehus found that the evaporation 
of a soln. of normal silver phosphate in phosphoric acid at first deposits the same 
salt, but as the soln. is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, white feathery crystals 
assumed to be disilver hydrophosphate are formed. Similar results were obtained by 
L. Hurtzig and A. Geuther, and A. Joly — vide supra — ^who ascertained the conditions 
under which each salt is produced. J. J. Berzelius also obtained crystals of this 
salt by evaporating at a gentle heat, a mixture of silver nitrate with a large excess 
of orthophosphoric acid. A. Schwarzenberg did not succeed in preparing crystals 
of this salt by Berzelius’ process, but he evaporated the soln. of silver phosphate 
in phosphoric acid to a syrupy consistence, and mixed it with ether, much heat 
was evolved, and a white crystalline powder was obtained which after washing 
with absolute alcohol to remove as much adherent phosphoric acid as possible, and 
drying at 100°, had a composition corresponding with disilver hydrophosphate. 

A. Joly found that the salt is not altered by wasMng with ether, and the excess of 
phosphoric acid c^n be washed from the crystals by that menstruum. According 
to H, Dufet, and 0. MuggCj the colourless prismatic crystals of this salt belong to 
the hexagonal or trigonal system, and have the axial ratio a : c=l : 0*7297. They 
are quieSy reduced by exposure to light. A. Schwarzenberg found the crystals 
lost no water at 100°, but at 170°, 2*87 per cent, of water was given off, and silver 
pyrophosphate was formed — ^A. Joly reported that the last-named change occurs 
between 110° and 150°, The crystals are blackened on exposure to %ht, and 
are immediately converted into the normal silver phosphate and free phosphoric 
acid by contact with water. Alcohol and ether have no action on the salt. The 
primary salt, silver dihydrophosphaie, AgHgPQi, has not been isolated. 

Norm^ silver pyrophosphate, Clark ® prepared this salt, in 1827, 

by precipitation when a spin, of sodium jpyrophosphate is added to one of silver , 
citra^ ; the filtrate from the white precipitate is neutral. F. Stromeyer observed 
that if a soln. of silver nitrate be added to a mixture of sodium orthophosphate 
and pyrophosphate, yellow normal silver orthophosphate is first precipitated, and 
aftemards the white pyrophosphate ; and he added that at the first instant of the 
precipitation, white silver pyrophosphate appears to be hydrated but soon parts 
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with the combined water. A. Joly’s and A. Schwarzenberg’s production of this 
salt by heating disodium hydro -orthophosphate has already been indicated. 

According to F. Stromeyer^ the white pulverulent normal silver pyrophosphate 
has a sp. gr. 5'306, and it fuses below a red heat, without decomposition, forming 
a dark-brown liquid, which on cooling solidifies to a white mass of radiating crystals. 
T. Carnelley gave 585° for the m.p. F. Stromeyer added that the salt acquires a 
reddish tint on exposure to light. When silver pyrophosphate is boiled with a soln. 
of disodium hydrophosphate, it is decomposed into yellow normal silver ortho- 
phosphate, and a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate. The salt is soluble in cold dil. 
nitric acid, but when boiled with either nitric acid or sulphuric acid, it is converted 
into ordinary silver phosphate, which is precipitated when the acid is neutralized with 
the alkalies or ammonia ; it is converted by hj^drochloric acid into silver chloride 
and free phosphoric acid. It readily dissolves in aq. ammonia, and is re-precipitated 
by acids ; it is insoluble in acetic acid, and is not affected^ by boiling water. 
A. Schwarzenberg continued that the salt is slightly soluble in a soln. of silver 
nitrate, and insoluble in a soln. of the pyrophosphates. 

Disilver dihydropyrophosphate, Ag 2 H 2 P 207 . — This salt was prepared in 1859 
by L. Hurtzig and A. Geuther, by heating a soln. of normal silver pyrophosphate 
to 180° for 14 days. The crystals are washed free from the syrupy mother liquid 
first with ether, and then with alcohol. J. Cavalier heated a mixture of 40 grms. 
of normal silver pyrophosphate with 200 grms. of pyrophosphoric acid imtil the 
liquid was clear ; it was then dissolved in half a litre of water at 0°, and precipitated 
by the addition of alcohol or ether. 

The white crystalline powder softens at 150® ; melts at 235° ; and decomposes 
at 240°. L. Hurtzig and A. Geuther say that the salt loses 2*19 per cent, of water 
at 225° when it melts to a dirty green glass ; and at a red heat, 1*95 per cent, more 
water is given off. A. Cavalier found the salt is decomposed by cold water, forming 
pyrophosphoric acid and normal silver pyrophosphate ; it reacts with a soln. of 
disodium hydrophosphate to form normal silver phosphate and pyrophosphoric 
acid ; and it reacts with alkali iodides to form silver iodide, and the allcyl esters of 
pyrophosphoric acid, L, Hurtzig and A. Gexither believed that they also obtained 
a compound of silver dihydropyrophosphate with metaphosphoric acid, viz,, 

2^2® 7 • HPO3 . 

M. Stange reported the formation of sodium trisilver pyrophosphate, 
NaAg 3 P 207 , with about 0*4 mol part of water by gradually mixing in darkness 
a cold sat. soln. of 20 parts of normal sodium pyrophosphate, and 50 c.c. of a 2*5 per 
cent. soln. of silver nitrate. The white crystals are washed, and dried on a porous 
tile. They are changed in light, and when heated to drive off the water, the crystals 
blacken,and when heated more strongly they decompose into normal silver phosphate^ 
and sodium metaphosphate. 

Silver dimetaphosphate, Ag2P206- — T. Fleitmann ^ added an excess of silver 
nitrate to a cone. soln. of alkali dimetaphosphate, and obtained a crystalline pre- 
cipitate ; the crystals which separate when a dil. soln. is allowed to stand for some 
time are similar to silver trimetaphosphate, but are much less soluble in water. 
F, Warschauer dropped a soln. of sodium tetrametaphosphate into a 10 per cent, 
soln. of silver nitrate, and J. Muller stirred sodium metaphosphate with a cone, 
soln. of silver nitrate at 60°, Silver dimetaphosphate is gradually formed. 
K. Langheld emphasized that these methods of preparation are not free from 
objections. The crystals melt at an incipient red heat, forming a clear glass in- 
soluble in water, and which cannot be distinguished from the hexametaphosphate. 
The air-dried salt does not lose any noteworthy quantity of water when heated 
to redness. The salt is sparingly soluble in water. G, Tammann obtained mono- 
hydrated silver di^netaphosphate, by adding lithium disodium meta- 

phosphate or potassium disodium metaphoq)hate to a soln. of silver nitrate ; the same 
salt was obtained by adding a soln, in hot water of freshly precipitated ammonium 
metaphosphate to an excess of a soln. of mlver nitrate, K. Langheld, F. Oppmann, 
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and E. Meyer dissolved 35 grms. of silver nitrate in a little water and poured the 
soln. into one of 20 grms. of sodium dimetaphosphate. The crystallization of the 
salt begins after some time. The octahedral cr^^stals lose their water when exposed 
in vacuo to 150°. 

Silver trimetaphosphate, AggPgOg. — ^T. Fleitmann and W. Henneherg, and 
C. Q. Lindbom obtained the anh3-dTous salt b}'’ heating disilver dihydropyrophosphate 
to its m.p. ; and monohydrated silver trimetaphospJiate : AggP3Q9.H20, by mixing 
the cone. soln. of sodium trimetaphosphate with silver nitrate. Crystallization sets 
in immediately, and continues some days. C. G. Lindbom recommended a great 
excess of sodium trimetaphosphate, and A. Weisler used 5 grms. of sodium tri- 
metaphosphate and 15 grms. of silver nitrate. The cr^^stals are probably mono- 
clinic. If an excess of the sodium salt is used, the crystals are much larger than if 
an excess of the silver salt is used, but they are then contaminated with up to about 
0*3 per cent, of soda. The crystals do not lose weight when confined over sulphuric 
acid. The solid does not alter very much in dayhght. The hydrated salt loses 
about half its combined water at 100° ; the product absorbs over 3 per cent, of 
moisture from the atm., and this is not lost by re-heating the salt to 100°. "When 
the hydrated salt is melted, the loss of water is attended by btibbling. C. G. Lindbom 
found that the clear glass ultimately obtained by fusion is easily soluble in nitric 
acid ; 100 parts of cold water dissolve 1*67 parts of the salt. C. G. Lindbom 
found the aq. soln. changes when warmed. The salt is easily soluble in nitric acid, 
and crystallizes from soln. in cone, nitric acid. 

Silver hexametaphosphate, AgoPoOis* — T- J- Berzelius made this salt by mixing 
silver nitrate with an aq. soln. of freshly ignited phosphoric acid in ice-cold water. 
The salt separates out in white gelatinous flakes. T. Graham obtained it by 
adding silver nitrate to a soln. of sodium hexametaphosphate — ^the filtrate was 
noticed by H. Rose to have an acid reaction. According to H. Ludert, it is best made 
by pouring a soln. of the sodium salt slowly and with constant stirring into a soln. 
of silver nitrate containing four times the calculated quantity of that salt. The 
mixture is rapidly washed with a small quantity of cold water, and dried on a porous 
tile. G. Tammann used a similar process. T. Fleitmann melted silver oxide with 
an excess of phosphoric acid so as to form a clear glass, and found shinii^ crystalline 
scales of this same salt separate as the mixture cools. 

The white powder prepared hy J. J. Berzelius became soft and viscid at 100° ; 
and at a rather higher temp., it fused to a transparent colourless liquid which on 
cooling formed a crystalline mass which shattered to fragments cold water extracted 
part of the acid, and boiling water resolved it into an acid soln. and silver tetra- 
phosphate, 6Ag20>4P206 or T. Graham’s product dissolved in aq. 

ammonia, in nitric acid, and in a large excess of a soln. of the sodium salt. When 
■ boiled with water it fuses to a grey viscid mass capable of being drawn out into 
threads. T. Fleitmann’s crystals are insoluble in water, and when treated with 
sodium sulphide, they yield ordinary deliquescent sodium hexametaphosphate. 

G. Tammann prepared crystals of sodium pentasilver hexametaphosphate, 
ira.^5(POs)6, and disodium tetrasilver hexametaphosphate, lTa2Ag4(P03)6, by the 
action of silver nitrate on sodium hexametaphosphate. He also obtained dipotas*- 
sium tetrasilver hexametaphosphate, KgAg4(P03)e, in a similar manner, G. Tam- 
mann believed that he could prepare silver decametaphosphates AgioPio03o.8H20, 
by the action of silver nitrate on T. Fleitmaiin’s sparingly soluble sodium dimeta- 
phosphate. . . ^ 

Accordi:^ to J. J. Berzelius, if freshly precipitated and moist silver hexameta- 
phosphate is introduced into cold. water which is gradually raised to the b.p., the 
salt melts into a grey viscid mass capable of being drawn out into threads. TJhio 
hot water when ppured out and evaporated, gives silver hexametaphosphate, and 
the solid can be washed with cold water. , Some silver hexametaphosphate in. the 
interior of the mass remains undecomposed. T. Fleitmann and W. Henneberg 
consider this salt to be Silver tetraphosphate, or AgeEiOaa, ox siker 
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pyrometaphosphafe, identical with, that made by the action of 

sflver nitrate on the sodium salt ; if the latter be in excess, the precipitate will be 
contaminated therewith. The salt rapidly prepared and dried at 100° contains 
very little water. The ^alt is decomposed by the prolonged action of boiling water, 
and phosphoric is set free. Hence H. XJelsmann’s analysis of the salt is rather high 
in silver oxide, owing to his preparations having been partially decomposed by 
washing. T. Fleitmann prepared what he regarded as silver decaphosphate, 
6Ag20.5P205, or Agi2Pio03i, by the action of silver nitrate on the corresponding 
sodium salt. The product is soluble in an excess of the last-named salt. 

In normal silver metaphosphate, the ratio Ag^O : PaOg is 1 : 1. A. V. Kroll has 
reported a series of what he calls silver ultraphosphates with the ratio AggO : PgOs — l : 2 
and 1 ; 3. Silver triphosphate, AgaO.SPaOg, was obtained by the action of phosphorus 
pentoxide on silver at a high temp, when a yellow glass is formed which dissolves in water 
to a ruby-red soln., containing colloidal silver. If the glass is somewhat overheated, a 
silver ruby glass is obtained. This has not yet been found to occur with silicates or phos- 
phates. The fused product is almost colourless, but yields the red colloidal soln. with water. 
The aq. soln. contains an acid silver metaphosphate. It yields a brown precipitate with 
sodium orthophosphate. 

Hydrated silver diphosphate, Ag2O.2P2O5.H2O, was obtained by the action of an 
excess of metaphosphoric acid on Ag20.3P205. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

GOLD 

§ 1. The Occurrences and Distribution of Gold 

■ Gold occurs in the bowels of the earth native, possessing a complete metallic form 
although in general the small particles of it are so interspersed with various matrices that 
they are entirely invisible. — ^T. Bergman ( 1780 ). 

Gold is rather widely distributed in nature, generally in quantities too small to be 
profitably extracted. Deep sea water from the Atlantic Ocean has 0‘015 to 0'267 
part of gold per million of liquid ; water from the Christiania 1^‘ord, Norway, 
0‘005 to 0‘006 ; from the coast of New South Wales, 0’032 to 0'066 ; and from the 
coast of New ^aland, 0‘006 part of metal per million parts of liquid.^ According 
to L. Wagoner, granites from California and Nevada had about 0’37 part of gold 
per million ; sandstone, 0’03 ; and limestones, 0'007 part per million. Gold also 
occurs in small quantities in clays, coal, rock salt, pyrites, and in almost all silver, 
copper, bismuth, lead, tellurium, zinc, and antimony ores.2 Gravels which need 
not be crushed can sometimes be profitably treated for gold— alluvial gold— if but 
2 to 3 grains per ton be present, that is, about one part of gold per million parts of 
worthless material. The mean of the returns for the Rand’is something less than 
half an ounce of gold per ton of material treated. The gold and silver in copper 
and lead ores can usually be profitably extracted, indeed, a comparatively large 
proportion of the world’s output of gold is obtained as a kind of by-product from 
lead and copper ores. 

Gold is found native in irregular masses, sometimes of microscopic size, hi 
crystals, in veins of quartz or quartzite in rocks— reef gold— in metalliferous veins 
along with metal sulphides — chiefly iron pyrites ; and in alluvial gravels and sands 
as alluvial or placer gold. The alluvial drifts represent the Mhri^ from the weathering 
of auriferous rooks which has been washed into river beds, etc. Large nuggets 
are occasionally found— one in California weighed over 190 lbs., and one in Victoria, 
183 lbs. The presence of largo well-formed crystals of gold with unworn edges, 
sometimes found in alluvial drifts, is quoted in support of the h 3 rpothesis that gold 
can grow i% situ in these deposits— presumably carried in soln. by percolating waters. 
As N. Lemery 3 expressed it in 1675 : “ Seeing that gold as well as silver is drawn 
from mines surrounded with waters, it is very protole that these waters bring 
along with them some saline principles that congeal and mix with earths of a par- 
ticular composition.” The largest and most perfect crystals have been found in 
„ alluvial deposits ; and the finest specimens hitherto recorded ate from the gravels 
■ of Victoria. Filiform gold, gold filaments or mre goU, and other dendritic forms 
represent incipient stages of crystallization. The gold disseminated in quartz 
rocks is also supposed to have been introduced by percolating soln. along with silica, 
for gold is soluble in alkali silicate soln. ; ^ in alkali sulphides,® and possibly also 
in alkali tellurides.® , J. E. Don showed that in the rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Ballarat; the gold occurs in ihe vicinity of pyrites ; where the sulphide is abundant, , 
gold is abundant, and where a small quantity of pjrrites is present, there is a paudty 
of g6ld,7 (Sold is also soluble in ferric chloride^^ soln. and m waters containing ifm 
chlorine.* . ' ' . ■ ' 
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There is rather an extensive literature on the geographical distribution of gold,® 
Fig. 1 gives a general idea of the leading gold fields. 



In Eitrope, the principal gold mines are along the inner arc of the Carpathian Mountains 
in Himgary, and Transylvania. Gold mining at Schemnitz has been traced back to the 
pre-Christian era. The gold at Bosnia was also mined by the Romans. Most of the gold 
extracted in Germany is. derived from metallic ores — ^galena, pyrites, zinc blende, etc. 
Gold has been obtained in Bavaria, Thuringia, and Silesia. Most of the Rhine workable 
gold was exhausted long ago. Gold has been worked in the British Isles on a small scale 
from the time of the Romans, and probably earlier, since gold ornaments were worn by the 
ancient Britons. Small quantities were once obtained in Cornwall, Devon, North Wales, 
Lanarksliire (Lead hills), Sutherland, Perthshire, and Wicklow in Ireland. The Phoenicians 
and the Romans obtained gold from Spain, but the supply seems now to be almost exhausted. 
In Pliny’s time, the gold mines of Austria were considered to be the richest in the world. 
In Prance, the streams in the departments of Ari^ge, Garonne, Tam, H^rault, Ardennes, and 
Meurthe-et-Moselle have gold-bearing sands, but they are not of much importance. Pliny 
mentions the gold mines of Northern Piedmont in Italy, and these mines are also mentioned 
by Strabo. Most of the tributaries of the Po have auriferous sands, and there are also 
axiriferous veins on the Western Alps. Norway, Sweden, Finland, the XJral Mountains of 
Russia, and the streams of the Caucasus — ^the land of the golden fleece of the Argonaut 
expedition — have some auriferous deposits. In Asia gold is obtained from Siberia — east 
mid west. There are gold fields in Borneo, Sumatra, and several of the East Indian Islands ; 
in New Guinea, the Philippines, and the Malay peninsula. Gold is also obtained from 
China, Corea, Japan, Colar (Mysore), and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. Gold 
is widely distributed in Africa — ^Egypt, Soudan, Abyssinia, the Gold Coast, Madagascar, 
and Rhodesia. The discovery of the auriferous conglomerates in the De Kaap district 
of the Transvaal in 1884, has converted that district into one of the most important of the 
gold-producing countries. The United States, America, is one of the world’s largest 
producers of gold. Marshall’s discovery of gold at Coloma (CaJL) on January 19, 1848, 
started the rush of gold-seekers to the Pacific coast of America, and numerous deposits 
were discovered in various American States shortly afterwards. Quartz mining com- 
menced in the States about 1860. The most important gold fields are in Colorado, 
California, Alaska, South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, Utsm, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, New Mexico, and some of the smaller amounts from a number of other States. 
The more ^portant Canadian gold fields are in Klondyke (Yukon), British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario. Gold is also found in Mexico, various smaller States of 
Central America, Brazil, Ohili, Peru, Bolivia, etc. Gold is found in all the colonies of 
A^tralasia. Kalgoorlie (Western Australia) is perhaps the moat prolific, and there are 
mines at Kimberley, Pilbarra, Murchison, Ooolgardie, etc., in Western Australia ; at Teetulpa, 
Mount Pleasant, etc., in South Australia ; Mount Morgan, Charters Towers, Gympie, 
Oroyden, etc., in Queensland; Clarence, Richmond, Bathurst, Albert, Mudgee, etc., in 
New South Wales; Bendigo, Ballarat, Castlemaine, Maryborough, Ararat, Gippsland, 
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etc., in Victoria ; Beaconsficld, Waterhouse, etc., in Tasmania ; Otaga, Westland, Nelson, 
and Auckland, in New ^lealand. Count Strzelecki is said to have discovered, gold in 
New South Wales in 1839, but the discovery was kept secret in deference to the wShes of 
the Governor of the then penal colony. It is possible that a surveyor named O’Brien 
discovered the metal sixteen years earlier, but there are doubts as to whether or not O’Brien’s 
samples were mica or pyrites, and not gold. The gold was rediscovered in the colony by 
W. Clark in 1841, and the value of the deposits was not realized until again discovered 
by E. H. Hargreaves in 1851. The Thames gold field in Auckland was discovered in 1867. 


The world’s production of gold n in troy ozs. has been estimated as : 


1493-1520 1601-1020 

186,470 263,918 

The values for 1918 were ; 

Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Italy . . . - 

Bussian countries 
Sweden 
Belgian Congo 
French W. Africa 
Madagascar 

Poituguese E. Africa . 
Central America . 

Mexico 

United States and Colonies 
Argentina . 

Chile .... 


1710-1720 1801-1810 

422,163 660,672 


Troy ozs. 
8,700 
129 
1,100 
830,000 
482 
123,649 
2,000 
22,000 
5,592 
164,600 
813,799 
3,320,784 
194 
38,449 


1876-1886 1896-1906 

5,364,685 6,135, 07.'^ 


Troy OZ3. 
135,400 
235,440 
38,700 
67,646 
484 
22,890 
15,690 
45,781 
174,000 
431,806 
95,518 
. 10,000,000 
. 1,053,200 


Brazil . 

Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru . 

Uruguay 
Venezuela . 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana 
China . 

J apan 

Dutch East Indies 
Australasia . 
South Africa 


On the whole, the world’s output is still increasing, although only a ama.11 
advance has been made in recent years. The expansion is attributed to the 
increased attention to the gold-mining industry. The output of the principal 
gold-producing countries in 1920 were : South Africa, about 47 per cent, of Sie 
worlds supply; the United States, 16 '5 per cent.; Australasia, 8 per cent.; 
and Russia, 2 per cent. The price of gold is roughly inversely equivalent to 
the measure of the adverse exchange against that country; and the price of 
gold fluctuates accordingly. Some European countries accumulated large debts 
in the United States while the severest stages of the Great ^i/V^ar were heing 
fought, and large stocks of gold were accordingly transferred to the United States 
from those countries. As a result it is estimated that the United States holds 
about 36 per cent, of the world’s total. A curious feature occurred in 1920 
when the Soviet Government of Eussia made earnest but largely ineffectual 
attempts to dispose of the so-called Sovid, gold which had formerly figured in the 
reserves of the Russian State. ‘''Accustomed as the London market has always 
been to deal in gold by the ounce, the offer of gold in terms of a dozen tons at a 
time was regarded as a quaint innovation.” 

Native ^old nearly always contains silver. Gold from Schnabrowsky has 0*16 
per cent, of silver, and a sample from Siranowsk, 38*38 per cent. ,12 and there are 
numerous intermediate proportions in samples from different parts of the world. 
According to H. van Furman, a sample from Cripple Creek (Colorado) contained 99*9 
per cent, of gold, and represents the purest native gold which has been found. Gold 
from the CaHfomian placer deposits assayed 88*4 per cent, of gold ; Australian 
gold averages 96*0 per cent. ; Japanese placer gold, 62*0 to 90*i per cent. ; and 
Japanese vein gold, 66*6 to 92 ‘6 per cent, gold. Native gold also contains a little 
copper, and occasionally icon. Palladium has been found in Brazilian gold; 
rhomurn in Mexican gold ; and bismuth in Victorian gold. Although some of the 
native binary alloys of gold with other metals have been stated as if they were real 
eheimcal compounds, their chemical individuality is not accepted on the results' 
of chemical analysis alone. Pliny’s electrum, named from ^k^Krpov, which in 
liomers time was the term used for amber, was a native alloy of gold and silver 
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of the same yellow colour as amber, and which contained one-fifth of its weight of 
silver — uhicunque quinta argenti portio est, electrum mcatur. The term is now some- 
times used for the alloys with other proportions of silver and which range in colour 
from white to pale yellow. The sp. gr. ranges from 12'5 to 15*5 according to the 
proportion of silver. Mol. proportions of the two elements are sometimes present, 
and J. B. J. D. Boussingault thought these proportions corresponded with 
2, 3, 5, 6, 8, and 12 gram-atoms of gold per gram-atom of silver, but G. Rose said 
that eine Verhindung von Gold und Silher na(^ hestimmten PropoHionen gar nicht zu 
denken sei^ otherwise expressed, there is nothing to justify the assumption that a 
chemical compound is formed. The two elements form a series of isomorphous 
mixtures. 

An alloy of bismuth and gold containing from 34 to 35*5 per cent, of bismuth was dis- 
covered by G. H. F. XJhlrich,^^ and called maldonite from Maldon (Victoria), where it was 
found. O. U. Shepard also reported what he called bismuthaurite, in some palladium 
grains of North Carolina ; the sp. gr. is stated to be 12*44 to 12*90. Some consider that 
a mistake has been made and that the alleged bismuthaurite is an artificial product. 
Similar remarks apply to the rhodite of M. Adam,^^ which is supposed to be a rhodium -gold 
alloy described by A. del Rio in 1825 as un alliage d^or obtained from the mint at Apartado 
(Mexico). A native alloy of palladium and gold containing 5 to 10 per cent, of the latter 
metal has been named propezite. There is nothing to show that a compound Au^Pd is 
formed as was once supposed, for the two metals form a continuous series of mixed crystals. 
A sample of the mineral from Taguaril (Brazil) had 8*21 per cent, of palladium. Specimens 
have been obtained from Minas Geraes province (Brazil) and in the Caucasus near Batoum. 
Gold amalgam is an alloy of gold with varying amounts of mercury ; a sample from 
Mariposa (California) contained 61 per cent, of mercury, and one from Columbia, 57*4 per 
cent. Some amalgams are of secondary origin, and are thought to be derived from the 
mercury lost by the old miners. The so-called gold tellurides form a group of minerals 
the first specimen of which — ^from Zalathna (Transylvania) — was described by M. H. Klap- 
roth in 1802, and many varieties from other localities have been described. The 
tellurium deposits at Cripple Creek (Colorado), and at Kalgoorli© (Western Australia) are 
the most important from an economic point of view. The telluride ores seem to have been 
deposited from aq. soln. in zones or belts. The mineral calaverite from Calaveras County 
(C^.) was described by F. A. Genth in 1868 ; and large deposits occur at Cripple Creek 
and Kalgoorlie. Analysts have reported from 67*3 to 60*3 per cent, of tellurium, 33*9 to 
42 *0 per cent, of gold, and up to 5 per cent, of silver, with smaller amotmts of copper, zinc, 
iron, nickel, lead, sulphur, and selenium- Calaverite is supposed to be a compo-und with 
the formula AuTeg, and the supposition is probably correct. Calaverite has a pale bronze, 
colour. A related telluride with silver as well as gold contains from 59*7 to 62*0 per cent, 
of tellurium, 26*1 to 28*6 per cent, of gold, and 9*7 to 13*9 per cent, of silver, with smaller 
quantities of copper, lead, iron, nickel, antimony, selenium, and sulphur. This mineral 
has been represented by the formula AuTea.AgTea, or AuAgTe^, and called sylvanite, or 
graphic because the crystals are sometimes arranged in a manner which recalls 

written characters. Sylvanite occurs in monoclinio crystals varying from a steel-grey to 
a silver-whit© or brass-yellow. Another variety called mullerine has crystals varying from 
a brass-yellow to white in colour, and it contains larger proportions of antimony and lead 
chan sylvanite proper. Krennerite is similar to sylvanite,** but crystallizes in the 
rhombic system. When massive, the two forms are said to be indistinguishable. Another 
telluride of silver and gold, called petzite, does not occur in crystals. Its colour is steel 
or iron-grey. Its composition corresponds approximately with AgsAuTe^. A sUver 
telluride called hessitd, Ag^Te, ctystallizes in the cubic system, and it may contain up to 
25*5 per cent, of gold. Kalgoorlite and coolgardite are different names for a variety found 
at Kalgoorlie. The mineral is almost black in colour, and it may contain 4 to 10 per cent, 
of mercury. It has been regarded as a mixture of coloradoite (mercury telluride, HgTe) 
and petzite — may be with calaverite and sylvanite as Nagyagite is a telluride of 

lead and gold with more or less sulphides. Samples have been reported' with from 17*5 to 
30*5 per cent, of tellurium, 8*0 to 12*3 per cent, of sulphur, 3*8 to 7*5 per cent, of antimony, 
60*3 to 60*3 per cent, of lead, and 5*9 to 9*6 per cent, of gold with smaller quantities'" of 
silver, copper, selenium, and iron. It crystallizes in the rhombic system. It has been 
foliated idlurium because it also occurs foliated like graphite. The so-called noblUtd 
and Phyllinglaws are varieties. There are no definite gold sulphide, selenide, chloride, or 
silicate minerals, although many gold minerals contain sxfiphur, selenium, and chlorine. 
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§ 2. The Wxdng and Extraction o! Gold— Amalgamation Process 

The amount of gold in a ’ton of ore is usually so small that even if the oxo be 
cone; by washing, there is a loss of the finer particles of gold, and it is generally quite 
impracticable to smelt the 6r6 So as to collect the pecious metal in lead or wpper, 
and afterwards remove the , base metal by cupellation or some other proo^. The 
cost in fuel and fluxes is usually too great.^ 'When gold occurs scattered as graitu 
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)r nuggets in alluvial sand or gravel, hand picking, dry-blowing, winnowing, or simple 
sifting may suffice to separate much, of the precious metal. The melting of the 
ioUected fragments together is a comparatively simple operation. The sand may 
ilso be washed over smooth sloping rocks by running water, when the particles of 
^old have a tendency to sink to the bottom of the stream owing to their high density. 
The rock carvings of Upper Egypt give several pictorial representations of the art 
of washing auriferous sands by stirring them up with water in hollow stone basins, 
followed by the melting of the gold in simple furnaces heated by mouth blowpipes, 
as shown in Fig. 4, Cap. I. The oldest of these carvings dates back about 2500 b.c.2 
In his GeografUa (3. 2), written near the beginning of the Christian era, the old 
historian Strabo says that the ancients washed gold from the hills by torrents of 
water, and the gold was caught and entangled in the hair on the skins of animals 
spread on the rooks over which the water flowed. In some of the primitive mines 
even to-dav, a similar plan is employed, although woollen blankets or pieces of 
plush are generally preferred. The legend of the quest of the golden fleece, by the 
Argonauts under Jason, is considered to describe a piratical expedition to Armenia 
to steal the gold obtained by the natives from streams of water by the aid of sheep- 
skins. 

The so-called placer deposits comprise sands, gravels, and earthy beds containing 
gold. The shallow or recent deposits are usually near river-beds, and have not 
been covered by much dehtis, while the deep-seated or ancient placer beds were 
formed by rivers which have since been deflected into other channels by more or 
less extensive changes in the physical geography of the district, and they are usually 
covered by more or less compact debris. In panning or pan washing, the auriferous 
sand or gravel is agitated with water in pans, troughs, or cradles of various forms, 
and the rocky matters are floated off, while the free particles of gold remain on the 
bottoms of the cradle or pan as gold-diist. The primitive methods of extracting 
gold by individual workers, more or less on the principle of hit or miss, are successfid 
in dealing with comparatively rich beds, and with them, gold-mining is more or less 
a gambler’s lottery. To-day, with large companies, gold-mining is a carefully 
organized industry with approximately the same output from day to day. 

In the simplest form of placer mining, the sand or gravel is shovelled into a 
sluice. Fig. 2, that is, in long a flume or trough with transverse cleets, riffles, or obstruc- 
tions along the bottom, and through which a stream of water flows. The water 
sweeps along the sand, and the heavier gold collects in the crevices on the bottoms 
of the sluice.® Dredging is also used to convey auriferous sands, etc., on river 
bottoms into the sluices. In hydraulic mining, water under high nress. is directed 
against the earth containing the gold. The water is conveyed from a reservoir 
in the hiUs across the country, by means of flumes or aqueducts, to a large wooden 
tank near the placer deposit. The tank is provided with valves and thick iron pipes 
which lead to a cast-iron chamber, with valved apertures at the sides to which a 
number of flexible hose-pipes can be attached by means of union joints. The 
opposite end of a hose-pipe terminates in a bronze nozzle which enables a powerful 
jet of water to be directed against the bank of auriferous earth and gravel. As a 
result the bank is rapidly disintegrated and washed into sluices. Some idea of the 
method will he obtained from the sketch, Fig. 3. The head of water is sometimes 
up to 500 ft., and the nozzles are sometimes up to 11 ins. in diameter. The sluices 
with both placer or hydraulic mining may have wooden or stone riffles or obstruc- 
tions of various kinds charged with mercury which amalgamates with the gold. 
Blankets or pieces of plush may be spread in the sluices to catch the lighter spangles 
of the precious metal. When a clecm-up is desired, the riffles are taken out, and 
clean wate'r is run along the sluices. The mercury ’amalgam is washed down to 
some convenient spot, and ladled into bags of canvas or leather* The amalgam in 
the bags is squeezed so that the excess of mercury, as Pliny expressed it about 
1^7 A.n . — ^er quas sudoris vice defiuit — exudes through the bags as a kind of pc^ 
The pasty amalgam containing about one-third of its weight of gold is 
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heated in suitable retorts. The mercury distils over, and the gold remains behind. 
This IS then fused and cast into ingots to be subsequently refined.* 



Fio. 2.— Simple Fonn of Placer Mining 


It mU be observed that the process of separating the gold from sands is dependent 
upon two principles— (i) the greater density of the precious metal : and (ii) the 
attraction wliion mercury lias for gold, wMch, as ’ v / 

Pliny said about 77 a.d., enables the mercury 
to attract the gold to itself, and to reject the 
associated impurities. The gold is miscible 
with mercury in all proportions, and the small 
particles of the liquid amalgam in the sluices 
coalesce into larger globules which collect in 
the inequalities in the bottom of the sluices. 

When the richest of the placer deposits 
have been worked out in a country, attention 
is naturally directed to the extraction of gold 
from quartjs rocks. In vein or reef mining, 
the auriferous quartz is mined by blasting. 

Holes are bored in the Jace of quartz up to the 
depth of four feet, into which sticks of geHgnite 
or other explosives are placed and fired. . The 
quartz is thus loosened and conveyed to the 

batteries where the conveyor trucks are tipped « ^ xr v - 

into a series of cmsAers/the quartz is brXu 
into fragments about the size of a lien’s egg. 

endless belt carries the quartz_wWcIi drops from tie crushers to the stamps. Each 
stanip is a blobk of steel we^hing say 1200 lbs., worked up and down by two- 
, toothed cogs; About 300 stamps will pulverize 600 tons of quartz per day. The, 
powder from the stamper mill is screened tltfough a 40-mesh sieve ; agitated with 
water ; and elevated to a series of conduits, where it is conveyed to the so-called tube 
.or ball that is, in revolving cylinders lined with quartz, and containing lumps 
. von* rrt* , , ■ ■ ■ 2} k , - ■ * 




-The Hydraulic Mining of 
Placer Gold. 
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of quartz, flint pebbles, or steel balls — ^wbere it is ground still finer. The powder is 
floated witb water as pulp in a thin stream, about a quarter of an inch deep, over 
slightly inclined plates amalgamated with mercury, and kept in a gentle pulsating 
motion — amalgam tables. The fine particles of gold amalgamate with the mercury. 
After some time, the plates are scraped, the excess of mercury squeezed from the 
scrapings, and the gold is separated from the mercury by distillation, as indicated 
above. Instead of the amalgam table, a pulsator table about 10x4 ft. is covered 
with linoleum, and rills, or narrow strips of wood, are tacked length-wise. The 
table is set on rollers arranged so that it can be set at any angle, and given a gentle 
sea-saw motion. The supply pipe -sends a stream of water and pulp over the top 
of the table, and the heavy gold is caught by the rills^. The pulp with which a little 
lime is mixed to facilitate the sedimentation of the gold — is washed over the 
upper edge of the table. The “ muddy ” water still containing recoverable gold is 
run along conduits oi flumes to the settling tanks. The “ free gold from the rills 
is conveyed to the concentrate tube mills and ground still finer, whence it is trans- 
ported to the cyanide tanks. The auriferous mud from the roller tables, after 
settling, is freed from the excess of water and also conveyed to the cyanide tanks. 

Diodorus {vide supra) described the Egyptian process for mining quartz for gold. 
The rock was crushed to a coarse powder, and finely ground in hand mills. The 
further treatment of the ore resembled the process employed for washing auriferous 
sand. It is thought that P. Grommesterrer 5 first used" the stamp mill in 1519, 
and in his De re metalUca (Basel, 1556), G. Agricola described -the treatment of 
auriferous quartz in Germany, and it is virtually the very process which is employed 
in Transylvania and Tyrol at the present day. A considerable number of im- 
provements in the mechanical preparation of auriferous quartz have been intro- 
duced since Agricola’s time. The amalgamated copper plates were used in California 
in 1856, although the actual date of their introduction is unlmown.® The process 
was probably suggested as a result of' experience derived from the working of the 
Cazo process for the extraction of the precious metals. It was noticed, even as 
early as 1786, that the thickness of the layer of amalgam on the inside of the copper 
kettle daily increases by slow and gradual apposition, and ultimately becomes so 
thick that the crust often falls off by its own weight. 

J. A. Edman counted over 300 particles of gold, varying from to i 5 ^oo'*^h of 
an inch in size, by the examination of a piece of auriferous quartz ^^^th of an inch 
in size, and magnified about 50 diameters. A still greater number of particles of 
gold were counted under a higher magnification. The gold in this extremely fine 
state of subdivision is apt to float away with the tailings and escape the amalgamated 
copper plates, particularly when the gold is intimately associated with metal sul- 
phides which prevent the particles amalgamating with the mercury ; the mercury 
is also apt to flour or sicken by contact with the sulphides of arsenic, antimony, 
copper, zinc, lead, and bismuth, and it then fails to adhere to the amalgamation 
plates. Indeed, many ores are not worked by the amalgamation process because 
so little gold is recovered from the ores, and this even with comparatively rich ores. 
Ores which yield up their gold to the amalgamation process are called milling 
ores ; and those in which gold does not amalgamate with the mercury are called 
refractory pres. Even with, free milling, ores, the tailings from the amalgamation 
process usually cont^ one-third, often one-half, their total gold content. Tailings 
from the amalgamation process, and refractory ores, can usually be profitably treated 
by the chlorination or cyanide process. 
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§ 3. The Chlormation and Cyanide Processes for the Extraction of Gold 

CHorine, or rather chlorine water slowly, attacks gold, and in 1848 J Percy ^ 
attempted to apply this agent for the extraction of gold from its ores, and simulta^- 
onsly, C. F. Plattner proposed the method for treating the residues obtained after 
the ore ^at Reiohenstem had been treated for arsenic. A. Duflos investigated 
Flatter s proposal, and he obtained the same experimental results by allowing 
cmorme water to percolate through the ore in a stationary vat, and by the agitation 
of the ore with chlorine water in a barrel. V. von Lange followed up the work 
and found that better results could be obtained by acting on the moist ore with 
chlorine gas than by leaching it with chlorine water. Chlorine has a vigorous action 
on sulphides, and to avoid the great waste of gas which would be involved by the 
presence of sulphides m the ore, the ore is first roasted. 

chlorination process is applied on a large scale in one of three different ways : 
G) The moist ore is treated with chlorine gas in closed vats for a couple of days 
The actual solvent is a sat. soln. of chlorine water. The soluble salts are washed 
away from the ore by water, the tailings are rejected, and the gold is precipitated 
from soln. by ferrous sulphide, hydrogen sulphide, or other suitable agent The 
particles of precious metal are allowed to settle, and then dried and melted down. 

(2) In order to prevent local action and to ensure that every particle of the ore is 
exposed equally to the action of chlorine, a revolving barrel containing a super- 
^turated soln. of. chlorine in water is used in place of the stationary vat. The gas 

w *HT Ti tbe press, inside the barrel a few pounds per sq; m.® 

(3) w. Muimtell leached the roasted ore with hot dil. hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
to remove iron and copper, and then treated the residue in a vat with a 0'6 to 0*7 
per cent. soln. of chloride of lime mixed with an equal volume of dil. sulphuric or 
hy^ochloric acid (sp. gr. r002-l-003). A. fitard s recommended treating the ore 
mth a som. containing about 45 lbs. of commercial hydrochloric acid and 12 ozs 
of potassiim permanganate. In H. R. Oassel’s process a soln. of common salt is 
electrolyzed, and the chlorine which is generated attacks the gold in the ore. The 
soln. of gold chloride so obtained is simultaneously decomposed, and the metal is 
deposited on the cathode. 

Bromine has been recommended in place of chlorine. It is claimed that bromine 
acts more rapidly on gold ; gives a higher percentage extraction with a less 
proportion of base metals ; and is more readily handled.^^ Both the bromination 
and chlorination processes fail to deal with the ailver of gold-silver ores, and attempts 
to e^aet, say, the silver chloride by subsequently leaching the toTling from the 
oMpme process with sodium hyposulphate soln. have not been'satisfactory. The 
cMorination process has been gradually displaced by the cyanide process of extrac- 
' 4 °^ latter was first used to supplement the recovery of gold from the teilinga 
” j amalgamation process ; but with the introduction of improved grindhS, 
and filtration, it has become so formidable a rival that the ehlo Tinatio'n process is 
almost obsolete. . 

: The aloheimsts of the . eighteenth centuiy knew that gold is soluble in an aq. 
tolh. of potassimm igranide, and the early jewellers probably ,utili 2 »d the fact m 
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gilding. C. W. Scteele, in Ms memoir, De materia tingenie ccerulei Berolmensis 
(1783), noted the solvent action of aq. soln. of the alkali cyanides on gold, silver, 
copper, etc. In 1843, P. Bagration ^ showed that gold — metallorum rex — which 
resists attack by the strongest acids, dissolves quietly and quickly in an allcaline 
soln. of potassium or sodium cyanide, and less rapidly in soln, of alkali ferrocyanidcs. 
He also noticed that the action is more rapid in warm soln., and that the free cir- 
culation of air accelerated the speed of dissolution. 

The facts are illustrated by placing a fragment of gold-leaf in each of two vessels con- 
taining a one per cent. soln. of potassium cyanide. Agitate one by stirring with a glass 
rod, and bubble a curreint of air through the other soln. In about 15 minutes, the gold in 
the latter vessel will be dissolved, and scarcely attacked in the other. A piece of gold-leaf 
submerged in dil. soln. of potassium cyanide also dissolves less rapidly than a similar piece 
of gold-leaf floating on the surface of the soln. 

The solubility of metals, etc*, iu aqueous potassium cyanide. — Other metals 
are dissolved by the potassium cyanide soln. — mercury and platinum are attacked 
very slowly if at all. Silver sulphide, arsenate, antimoniate, and chloride are 
dissolved by the menstruum. According to G. Gore’s experiments, the amount of 
metal, expressed in mgrm., dissolved per sq. cm. of surface by a 1*86 per cent. soln. 
of potassium cyanide, is indicated in Table I. This shows that the rate of disso- 

Tabue I. — The Dissolution oe Metals in Aqueous Solutions of Potassium Cyanide 


Metal. 

Milligram dissolved per s(i. cm. of surface. 

16*6“ 

71* 

Aluminium 





0-096 

4*610 

Zinc . 

• 

• 



0-054 

0-562 

Copper 

• 

• 



0*053 

1-263 

Silver . 

• 

« 



0*016 

0-069 

Cadmium 

• 




0-014 

0-031 

Gold . 

• 




0-009 

0-229 

Tin . 

• 




0-006 

0-042 

Nickel 

« 


m 


0-005 

0-027 

Iron . 





trace 

0*010 

Platinum 

« 

« 

• 


nil 

nil 

Lead . 

e 

% 

f 



0-031 


lution of gold is increased nearly twenly-flve-fold by raising the temp, about 
55*^. The numbers for aluminium are probably rather high — ^possibly owing 
to the potassium cyanide being contaminated with some potassium hydroxide. 
W. A. Caldecott ® found that the cyanide soln. is more active in light than in 
darkness, and M. Berthelot showed that this is probably due to the increasing 
rate at which oxygen is absorbed by potassium cyanide soln. exposed to light. 

In 1846, L. Eisner ^ showed that the presence of oxygen — either free or in soln* — 
is necessary for the dissolution of gold in potassium cyanide soln., and the reaction 
is said to occur in accord with the equation ; 4Au+8KCy4-024-2H20=4KAuCy2 
+4KOH. L. Eisner also obtained colourless octahedral crystals of potassium 
auxocyanide, KAuCy 2 , by the evaporation of the soln. The necessary oxygen was 
stated by L. Eisner to be obtained from the water by the metals iron, copper, zinc, 
and nickel, and hydrogen was liberated ; while the metals gold, silver, and cadmium 
were stated to get the required oxygen from the air, and to dissolve only when oxygen 
had access to the soln. W. A. Dixon gave a simiar equation to that employed by 
L. Eisner. In confirmation of L. Eisner’s equation, W. Skey, and J. S. Maolaurin 
proved that for every 130 parts of potassium cyanide, 8 parts of oxygen suffice for 
the dissolution of 196*8 parts of gold ; and therefore, the amount of oxygen normally 
dissolved in liquids, and adhering to the surface of a solid, is sufficient for the 
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dissolution of relatively large amounts of gold. J. S. Macarthur cited experiments 
to show that gold can be dissolved by the alkali cyanide in the absence of oxygen — 
e.g. if the crushed ore contains basic ferric sulphates which can form ferricyanide— 
and it has been suggested by L. Janin that the reaction should accordingly be repre- 
sented by the equation : 2H2O+2Au+4KCy=2KAuCy2+2K0H+ll2 ; but it 
is very doubtful if this equation can be correct because free hydrogen has not been 
detected, although it might be formed and immediately unite with the oxygen in 
soln. producing hydrogen peroxide. According to 6. Bodlander, the chemical action 
should be represented by the equation : 2H20+2Au+4KCy+02=2KAuCy2 

+2KOH+H2O2, and he was able to detect as much as 72*3 per cent, of a substance 
acting like hydrogen peroxide as an intermediate product when gold is rapidly 
dissolved in aerated cyanide lye. The hydrogen peroxide leads to the dissolution 
of more gold by a reaction symbolized : 4KCy+H202+2Au=2KAuCy2+2K0H. 
The result of these two reactions is eq. to the one represented by L. Eisner’s equation. 
W. Bettel considers that potassium auricyanide, KAuCy^, not hydrogen peroxide, 
is the intermediate product, and he represents the reaction: 2H20+2Au+02+6KCy 
=KAuCy2+KAuCy4+4KOH, followed by KAuCy4+2Au+2KCy=3KAuCy2. 
The equation given by J. S. Macarthur and R. W. and W. Forrest : Au+4KCy 
+2H20=K2AuCy4+2K0H+H2, cannot be right because no hydrogen is evolved 
during the reaction, and the fundamental part played by oxygen is not explained. 
D. Reichinstein assumed that the oxygen slowly unites with the gold, and the 
cyanide ions then react quickly on the product. 

The action of cyanide lye on pyrites is rather complex. According to 
W. A. Caldecott, the roasted pyrites contains undecomposed pyrites, FeS2 ; ferrous 
sulphide, FeS, and sulphur ; ferrous sulphate, FeS04, and sulphuric acid, H2SO4 ; 
ferric sulphate, Fe2(S04)3, or basic ferric sulphates ; and ferric oxide, Pe203. The 
sulphuric acid liberates hydrogen cyanide, 2KCy+H2S04=K2S04+2HCy the 
ferrous sulphate forms ferrous cyanide, FeCy2, which reacts with potassium cyanide, 
forming potassium ferrocyanide, K4FeCye, and this may react with more ferrous 
sulphate, forming a pale blue precipitate, K2Fe2<^6? which is oxidized by air to 
Prussian blue, 3FeCy2.4FeCy3 — ^both these precipitates are decomposed by potash, 
forming potassium ferrocyanide and ferrous hydroxide, Fe(OH)2, in the former 
case, and ferric hydroxide, Fe(OH)8, in the latter. The ferric sulphates are decom- 
posed by potassium cyanide, forming hydrogen cyanide and ferric hydroxide. 
Ferrous hydroxide, not ferric hydroxide, is decomposed by potassium cyanide ; 
Fe(OH)2+6KCy===K4FeCye+2KOH. With roasted cupriferous pyrites, copper 
sulphate forms cuprous cyanide, CuCy, a precipitate soluble in excess of potassium 
cyanide, forming an unstable compound, K2^^2py4’ 

Application to the extraction of gold and silver from their ores.— The solvent 
action of potassium or sodium cyanide has been skilfully applied by metallurgists 
to the extraction of finely divided gold or silver from their ores. It has been stated s 
that A. Parkes applied for a patent in 1840 for the separation of gold or silver 
from their ores by digestion with a 3 to 6 per cent. soha. of cyanide of sodium, 
potassium, or ammonium for 3 days at 160® F. to 180® F/' It was proposed to 
recover the gold by fusing the residue obtained by the evaporation of the soln. 
This process would involve the loss of a large proportion of the cyanide soln., and 
the recovery of the gold would be expensive. J. H. Eae,® in 1867, patented a 
process for extracting gold and silver from their ores by digestion with suitable 
chemicals, such as potassium cyanide, and simultaneously precipitating the dis- 
solved gold on copper plates by means of an electric current; J, W* Simpson 
patented a process for removing gold, silver, and copper from their ores by 
leaching them with an aq. soln. containing 3 per cent, of potassium cyanide, and 
0T9 per cent, of ammonium carbonate. The gold was subsequently precipitated 
by metallic zinc. J. W. Simpson appears to have believed that the cyanide soln, 
in J, H* Rae’s process did its work only when stimulated by the electric current, 
Wd that the adefition of ammonium carbonate rendered the elfectrio current 
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unnecessary. Neither J. H. Rae’s nor J. W. Simpson’s process appears^ to have 
been employed on a large scale. Several other patents were obtained by inventors 
working along similar lines, but it is entirely due to the enterprise and skill of 
J. S. Macarthur and R. W. and W. Forrest of Glasgow that the practical -success 
of the cyanide process for extracting gold from its ores was assured. J . S. Macarthur 
and R. W. and W, Forrest did not like the chlorine process because of the preferential 
action of chlorine on the sulphides of the base metals, and its unsuitability for the 
extraction of silver. They tried a number of solvents — ^ferric chloride, ferric 
bromide, etc. — and finally decided that a dil. soln. of potassium cyanide possessed 
advantages over all the other solvents because it exercises “ a selective action ” on 
gold and silver in preference to sulphides and other compounds of the base metals. 
They emphasized the use of a very dd. cyanide soln., containing cyanogen in the 
proportion not exceeding 8 parts of cyanogen to 1000 parts of water,” because the 
solvent action is then confined more to the precious metals ; cone. soln. act also in 
the base metals. J. S. Maclaurin (1893) and J. J. Andrejefi (1908) showed that the 
rate of dissolution of gold increases with decreasing cone, to a ma xi mum rate with 
a 0'25 jjer cent, soln., and thereafter decreases with decreasing cone. Accordiog 
to S. B. Christy, the solvent action of potassium cyanide in 0*00065 per cent, 
soln. is virtually nil, and for all practical purposes ceases when the cone, falls below 
0*001 per cent, of potassium cyanide. 

The precipitation o! gold from cyanide solutions. — Some time after J. S. Mac- 
arthur and R. W. and W. Forrest’s patent was issued, further patents were issued 
to them for the use of zinc, preferably filiform or thread-like, as a precipitating 
agent ; and for the use of caustic alkalies or lime for neutralizing ores containing 
acids or acid salts which caused undue losses by the decomposition of the cyanide. 
It is said that a patent is very easy to obtain, but very difficult to retain i£ a powerful 
company wants to appropriate an idea, and the validity of the Macarthur-Forrest 
patents has been the subject of much litigation. J. S. Macarthur once quoted 
sympathetically Isaac Newton’s remark ; 

If I get free of this present business, I will resolutely bid adieu to it eternally, except 
what I do for my private satisfaction or leave to come out after me ,* for I see a man must 
either resolve to put out nothing new or to become a slave to defend it. 

A. P. Price (1883), and J. W. Simpson (1885) had previously used zinc as a pre- 
cipitation agent, but J. S. Macarthur and R. W. and W. Forrest found that sheet 
zinc is not nearly so efficient as zinc filaments or lead in conjunction with zinc — the 
lead zinc couple. The zinc precipitation is represented by the equation : 2KAuCy2 
4 -Zn=K 2 ZnCy 4 + 2 Au. There are also side reactions due to the direct action of 
the cyanide soln, on the zinc, resulting in the evolution of hydrogen and the forma- 
tion of potassium zincate. If an excess of potassium cyanide not present, a 
layer of zinc cyanide, zinc hydroxide, or potassium zinc ferrocyanide may be formed 
on the surface of the metal preventing further action.^® Zinc-dust or zinc fume 
has been recommended by H. L, Sulman and used for the purpose in some plants.!^ 
Instead of precipitating the gold from the cyanide soln. by zinc, B. W. von Siemens 
and J, G. Halsbe recommended electrolysis ; W. Moldenhauer, aluminium ; and 
W. D. Johnston, charcoal. According to G. 6ore,i^ the voltaic order of the metals 
in aq. soln. of potassium cyanide is that indicated in Table 11. The position of 
the metals in the table represents their relative tendency to dissolve under the 
conditions of the experiments ; and when two metals are in contact, the metal 
on the negative side accelerates the soln. of the more positive metal, and is itself 
protected from dissolution by the latter. A metal tends to j^recipitate from soln. 
another metal which is on the negative side, and to replace it in soln. 

According to 0. Engler and J. Weissberg,^^ the dissolution of the gold is 
attended by the formation of gold peroxide as an intermediate product. Feebly 
ozonized o:xjgm was found by J. J. Andrejeff to increase the speed of the dissolution, 
and this from about one and a quarter to one and three-quarter times the observ^ 
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rates in air. Increasing the proportion of ozone in the air accelerated the action 
The gold plate gradually acquires a brick-red film which slows down the solvent- 
action of the cyanide. Hydrogen peroxide was found to act in a gi'rr>i'1a.T manTiar 
Lead or manganese dioxide exert very Httle influence on the speed of the action but 
they favour the action of hydrogen peroxide. J. Michajlenko and M. Meschtscheria- 
kofi found that oxidation agents accelerate the rate of dissolution of the gold, and 
that OH'-ions retard, and H’-ions stop the action. Among the accelerating agents 
he includes potassium perchlorate, periodate, permanganate, sulphate, ferricyanide, 
and carbonate ; sodium sulphate and peroxide ; ammonium sulphate ; and bromine 
—the most marked action occurs with potassium or sodium sulphate, sodium 
peroxide, and potassium ferricyanide. The speed of dissolution incre^es with 
increasing cone, of the oxidizing agent up to a certain limiting value. Scarcely any 
acceleration was observed with potassium chlorate, bromate, or iodate, or sodium 
stannate ; while no appreciable change occurs with sodium, cobalt, cupric chloride 
or with mercuric cyanide. B. Noelting and G. Forel also noted that ammoniuni 
persulphate accelerates the action, while potassium nitrite and ammonium vanadate 



are indifferent ; they found that many organic substances with oxidizing properties 
raise the solvent action of alkali ^anide on gold — e.ff. nitroso-j3-naphthol, nitro- 
benzene, o-nitrophenol, or picric acid. 

A. Park^ patented a mixture of bromine or a bromide with potassium cyanide, 
pota^ium dichromate, and sulphuric acid • W. H. Gaze and W. E. Bield patented a 
haloid, cyanide ; and H. L. Sulman and P. L. Teed patented the use of a arng.!] 
quantity^ of a haloid cyanide, say, cyanogen broBoide, Bi%, with the soln. of potassium 
cyanide in order to give greater activity to the solvent, and to reduce the loss due 
to the decomposition of the cyanide. It is supposed that the reaction was 
^inbohzed : 3K0y-f2Au-|-Br0y=2KAuCy2-f KBr. The haloid cyanide acts as 
a-mild oxidizing, agent possibly ; 2BrC^+3KCy-f 2H20=2EBr-l-B;0Cy-f dHC^-f 0, 
and hence accelerates the cyanidation of ores. It therefore offers advantages 
with sulpho-telluridos and certain other ores where a rapid dissolution of the gold 
is necessary in order that other associated minerals may not have time to destroy 
the solvent. In most oases, however, the improvements which have attended the 
development of dheap and eflSicient processes for roasting of otherwise refractory 
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ores, mechanical agitation and aeration, and fine grinding of raw ores, have 
eliminated the need for special accelerators. Several attempts have been made 
to hasten the rate of dissolution of the gold by the addition of oxidizing agents. 
J. Michajlenko and M. Meschtscherjakofi recommended ozone ; J. C. Montgomerie, 
and J. H. Burfeind, sodium peroxide ; E. Sobering, and W. Gdrlich and A, Wich- 
mann, persulphates ; W. H. James and co-workers, S. B. Christy, and G. Gopner, 
hydrogen peroxide ; and W. Moldenhauer, chromates, permanganates, ferricyanides, 
chlorine, bromme, or iodine. Artificial oxidation, however, is employed only when 
some substance — e.g, soluble sulphide — ^is present in the ore or in the water and 
which acts as a reducing agent by the absorption of oxygen. It was formerly 
supposed that oxygen and potassium cyanide could not remain together in soln, 
without the immediate formation of potassium cyanate ; observations have shown 
that the oxidation of cyanide to cyanate is a relatively slow process. 

The work of a cyanide plant. — The application of the cyanide process comprises 
in general four operations although there are numerous modifications is at various 
stages of the process. A diagrammatic sketch of the process is given in Fig. 4 ; 
the dissolving and solution tanks A and B for preparing the cyanide lye of the 



Fig. 4. — Diagrammatic Representation of Cyanide Plant. 


required cono., are, if practicable placed so that the liquid runs by gravitation 
through the leaching vat G provided with false bottoms, and containing the ore 
to be treated ; from the leaching or percolating vat to the settling tank D for 
the soln. of gold in the cyanide, the zinc extractors and thence to a sump I 
below the floor level, whence the lye is pumped back either to the storage tanks or 
directly into the leaching vats. If the plant has to be built on level ground more 
pumping and elevating appliances are needed than when the soln. can circulate in 
one direction wholly by gravity. 

(1) The preparation of the ore. — ^The tailings from the amalgamation process 
may be treated directly. If the ore is not already crushed fine enough, it must be 
reduced to a fine enough state of subdivision. If the particles of gold are coarse, 
they would occupy too long a period to dissolve in the cyanide lye, and a preliminary 
amalgamation may be advisable. Ores containing telluxides, arsenides, or anti- 
monides may reqxiire a preliminary roasting ; acidic ores are mixed with lime ; and 
ores containing reducing agents are treated with oxidizing agents — ^potassium 
ferrioyanide or permanganate, peroxides, bromine, etc. The object is to prevent 
losses in the cyanide by secondary reactions. The consumption of cyanide with 
ores containing sulphide, oxide, or carbonate of copper is so great that even if but 
a small proportion is present, the process may be impracticable. The ore for the 
leaching vats is sometimes washed with alkali lye and water to remove organic 
matters, acid salts, etc. 

(2) The leaching of the prepared ore with the cyanide Zye.— The ore is first leached 
with a 0T5 to 0'05 per cent. soln. followed by a O'OS to OTO per cent, lye repeated 
as often as may be economically necessary. In one plants the leaching of the ore 
with the more cono. soln, occupies 8 to 16 hrs,^ and each of four leachings with the 
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dil. soln. occupies about 4 hrs. The ore is then washed with water — 8 hrsNktIf 
object of using the dil. soln. and water is to make sure that no dissolved gold is lefF 
in the vat. The soln. of gold in the cyanide lye is run into vats, and allowed to 
settle. The clear liquid is decanted or j&ltered. The filtration is effected by lowering 
canvas-covered wire frames into the lye, and when suction is applied^ the mud is 
sucked free from the cyanide soln., which passes to the storage tank. The frame is 
then raised from the tank, and the suction is continued imtil the cake is dry. The 
cake soon breaks up and falls into the vat, where it is sluiced by water from a dis- 
charge door in the side of the vat, and the vats are recharged with ore. The cyanide 
lye is then run to the zinc boxes. 

(3) The precipitation of the dissolved gold, — The zinc boxes are wooden or iron 
vats capable of treating 50 to 150 tons of soln. per diem / the zinc boxes are divided 
into about ten compartments by partitions ; eight of the compartments are packed 
with trays containing zinc shavings, or lead-coated zinc shavings— lead-zinc couple— 
and so arranged that the soln. flows upwards through the shavings. The first and 
last compartments have a sand filter to clarify the soln. on entering and leaving the 
“ precipitation boxes.” The cone, and dil. soln. are treated separately. As the 
cyanide lyes percolate through the masses of zinc shavings or filaments, the gold is 
precipitated as a fine powder. The soln. pass into the sumps and a large proportion 
of their cyanide is available for more extractions. A clean-up of the black mud 
(precipitated gold) in the zinc boxes is made every week, fortnight, or month. A 
current of water is passed through the zinc extractors to remove the cyanide soln. 
The coarse fragments of zinc are picked out, and the residual slime is pumped into 
filter presses. 

(4) The conversion of the precipitated gold into bullion, — The solid residue is 
finally collected and roasted at a red heat. It is then treated with hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve the zinc, washed, dried, and mixed with a flux — say, a mixture of 
sodium carbonate, glass, borax, fluorspar, and sand — ^and fused in a graphite crucible. 
The metal is re-melted, and cast into ingots of about 1000 ozs. each. The bullion 
so^ obtained is sold to the refiners. In P. S. Tavener’s process, the slimes are 
mixed with fluxes and litharge, and smelted in a reverberatory furnace. The 
product is cupelled, melted in graphite crucibles, and cast into ingots. 

A. Goerz estimated that in the Transvaal, prior to the introduction of the 
cyanide process, 50 per cent, of the theoretical yield of gold was obtained by the 
amalgamation process, 5 to 10 per cent, was recovered by treating the tailings 
by Plattner’s chlorination process, and the remaining 40 per cent, was lost in the 
tailings. No economical process for extracting the gold was then known. To-day, 
the cyanide process enables at least 90 per cent, of the gold to be profitably 
extracted from the tailings. J. S, MacartW estimated that the cyanide process 
has directly added 20 per cent, to the world’s output of gold, and indirectly enabled 
gold mining and amalgamation to be carried on under conditions where without 
this auxiliary they would not have yielded enough profit to stand alone. 
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§ 4. The Purification and Refining o! Gold 

The crude bullion is not commonly suited for use in the arts, and the bullion 
is therefore refined to bring it up to the standard degree of purity. Gold retorted 
from the amalgamation process contains 2 or 3 per cent, of copper, iron, mercury, 
and other base metals. More or less silver may also be present. Most gold is brittle 
before it is refined, and in refineries, the removal of impurities from gold and silver 
is called toughening the metal, and the term refining is reserved for the ^parting or 
separation of gold from silver. When cupellation is not practised, the bullion may 
be toughened by a preliminary treatment to remove the base metals. A large 
proportion of the more volatile metals can be removed by merely melting the 
bullion, and this the more the higher the temp., and the longer the time the metal 
is heated. Traces of the volatile metals, however, still remain after this treatment. 

Refining by oxidation. — A large proportion of the base metals can be oxidized, 
say, by directing a blast of air over or below the surface of the bullion melted in a 
crucible ; the oxidized metals form a scum bn the surface, and can be skimmed off. 
Other oxidizing agents have been used — ^nitre, manganese dioxide, cupric oxide, 
potassium permanganate, etc.i 

Refining by sulphurization. — The base metals have also been sulphurized 
instead of oxidized — ^particularly when iron is the chief impurity. This is done by 
sprinkling sulphur on the surface of the metal melted in a graphite crucible, and 
then stirring with a graphite rod. The gold is not affected, iron and silver form 
sulphides, and can be separated as matte when the contents of the crucible are 
allowed to cool. The silver does not sulphurize very much until the icon has all 
been converted into sulphide. Stirring the molten metal with an icon rod for a 
few minutes has been recommended to remove arsenic, antimony, sulphur, etc., 
since arsenides, antimonides, sulphides, etc., are formed, and these can be removed 
by skimming. Melting the metal under charcoal removes oxygen. 

Refining by cupellation.— In refining by cupellation, the bullion is alloyed with 
an easily oxidizable metal like lead. The alloy of lead and gold is heated in a stream 
of air in a furnace with a shallow hearth made of bone ash. The lead is oxidized 
to litharge, PbO, and the base metal impurities are simultaneously oxidized. The 
oxides are then partly blown from the surface of the molten metal, and partly 
absorbed by the bone ash. Finally, when the gold appears as a bright disc, the 
operation is stopped, and the gold removed. If silver be present, the two metals 
remain alloyed after the cupellation, and they must be parted by some other process. 

Refining by chlorination— In 1838, L. Thompson ^ stated that “ it has long 
been known to chemists that not only has gold no afldnity for chlorine at a red heat, 
but it actually parts with it at that temp, although previously combined. This is 
not the case with those metals with which it is usually alloyed. ... It therefore 
offers at once an easy and certain means of separation.'' About thirty years later, 
1870, F B. Miller applied this property of chlorine to the separation of gold and 
silver on a large scale at the Sydney Mint ; the process was well suited to the local 
conditions— high price of sulphuric acid, and the. absence of auriferous silver suited 
for parting. The gold is melted in crucibles, and chlorine (from liquid chlorine in 
cylinders or othervdse prepared) is forced through clay tubes dipping in the molten 
metal. The gas is absorbed by the base metals and silver, their chlorides rise to 
the surface and are skimmed off* these chlorides are not appreciably decomposed 
at^this temp. The process yields gold of a high degree of purity — ^99^6 per cent. 

E ” !. Instead of oHorine g^, alternate additions of nitre and sal ammoniac have 
n used in former times ; and in another old process, frequent additions of cot?- 
rosive sublimate, HgClg, were made in small quantities at a time. 

The electroljide process of refimng. — ^The anode is the alloy to be purified ; 
the electrolyte a aoln. of gold chloride in hydrochloric acid ; and the cathode, a 
sheet of pure gold. On electrolysis fairly pure gold is deposited on the cathode, 
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silver forms silver cliloride which remains as a deposit about the anode. This 
process was brought out by E. Wohlwill,^ in 1874. If the gold has a large pro- 
portion of silver, B. Mobius’ process by electrolysis with silver nitrate as the 
electrolyte is used. The main objection to the electrolytic process is the length of 
time required for the treatment, and this involves interest on the metal lying idle. 
The advantages are : absence of acid fumes, platinum and palladium are easily 
-recovered from the anode mud. The working cost of the process is said to be about 
Id. or l\d. per ounce of gold. Metal to the value of about £15,000,000 is said to be 
treated annually by electrolysis. 

The separation or parting of gold and silver. — During the operation, the base 
metals are removed from both the precious metals, but to avoid the waste of acids, 
etc., the base metals are first removed by refining or toughening. In Pliny's time, 
the granulated metal was heated with a mixture of salt and brick dust for about 
36 hours. The alloy was not melted. The silver was converted into chloride. 
The silver chloride, brick-dust, etc., were separated from the gold by washing, and 
the silver recovered by amalgamation. This method of parting is sometimes 
called the cementation process. Melting the alloy of silver and gold with sulphur or 
antimony sulphide are old and obsolete methods called sulpJiurization processes. 
In both cases, silver sulphide is formed as a scum ; with antimony sulphide an 
alloy of antimony and gold is simultaneously formed, and the antimony subsequently 
removed by oxidation. The chlorine and electrolytic processes of refining can also 
be used for parting. 

In the thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus mentioned the parting of silver and 
gold by nitric acid, and the process was described by V. Biringuccio in his De la 
pirotecnica (Venice, 1540), and by G. Agricola in his De re metallica (Basil, 1556). 
It was used in the Paris mint about 1514, and in the London mint about 1594. 
Silver is soluble in nitric acid, gold is not. If an alloy of silver and gold be digested 
in nitric acid, silver and not gold is dissolved, provided that at least twice as much 
silver as gold be present, and the acid has a sp. gr. of not less than 1'26. In parting 
silver and gold, it is necessary to alloy the gold with up to about 75 per cent, of 
silver, if this proportion be not already present. The operation is called inquartation. 
The alloy is then treated with nitric acid free from chlorides. The silver dissolves 
as silver nitrate, and the gold remains behind as a brown powder. 

J. Kunckel used sulphuric acid ^ in place of nitric acid, about 1760 ; the process 
was mentioned by H. T. ScheSer in his Historic vom Scheiden, in 1753, and parting 
with sulphuric acid was used in the Paris mint by C. d’Arcet, nephew of 
J. P. E, d'Arcet, in 1802 ; the process ik now comparatively common, because it is 
cheaper. Here the alloy is boiled with sulphuric acid and then with nitric acid. The 
gold is not appreciably atta.cked, and remains behind as a brown porous mass. This 
is washed, dried, and fused into a compact mass with sodium carbonate and charcoal. 
Any copper present is dissolved with the silver. The mixture of copper and silver 
sulphates is subsequently treated with scrap .copper, when silver is precipitated ; 
Ag 2 S 04 +Cu=CuS 04 + 2 Ag ; the copper sulphate is electrolyzed for copper, or 
crystallized and sold as bluesione. The sulphuric acid process is said to furnish a less 
pure metal than either the chlorine or the electrolytic process ; the alloy may 
contain lead and tellurium, while the platinum and palladium, if present, are not ’ 
recovered. With care, the method gives satisfactory results in roost cases, and 
metal to the value of about £70,000,000 is refined annually by this process. Allowing 
for the sale of the copper sulphate obtained as a by-product, the operation is said 
to cost from Zcl. to 4d. per ounce of gold. 

The same principle is applied in assaying gold ores. A weighed portion of the ores is 
fluxed along with borax, and lead oxide and a little charcoal. Some metallic lead is reduced 
This lefid gathers the gold and silver in the ores and coHeots as a button at the bottom of 
the crucible. The button is cupelled and the bead of silver and gold is weighed. The 
bead is inquarted with silver and parted with nitric acid. The resulting gold is weighed. 
These data — weight of ore, weight of contained gold and silver, and weight of gold— ^enable 
in estimate to be made of the gold and silver in the ore. . 
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The preparation of highly purified gold.— In 1887, 6. Kriiss s prepared highly 
purified samples of gold by the following process : Commercially refined gold is 
heated with hydrochloric acid in a flask on a sand-bath, and cone, nitric acid dropped 
into the liquid, in small quantities at a time. When all the metal is dissolved, W 
soln. is evaporated in a porcelain dish over a water-bath until a drop of the red 
liquid solidifies to a_ solid mass on cooling. The soln. must be protected from dust 
during the evaporation or some gold will be reduced from the soln. Distilled water 
is added and the silver chloride filtered off. The soln. is then treated with an excess 
of ferrous chloride soln. and the brown precipitate allowed to settle. The clear liquid 
is decanted off and the residue washed with dil. hydrochloric acid, and finally with 
water until all the iron is removed. It much platinum be present the precipitation is 
best made with oxalic acid ; and if palladium be present, with sulphurous acid. 
The washed precipitate of gold is dried between 170° and 180°, and heated with 
cone, sulphuric acid in a platinum dish until the acid begins to give off dense white 
fumes. The object of this treatment is to remove traces of silver. In his work on 
the at. wt. of gold, _G. Kruss repeated the digestion with sulphuric acid. The 
mixture, when cold, is poured into an excess of water, washed, dried, and fused 
with potassium bisiffphate in order to remove any traces of palladium. The 
product is washed with water, dried, and fused with mtre in order to remove any 
platinum or iridium. If the cold flux be_ colourless, it may be assumed that these 
metals are absent. G. Blriiss further dissolved the product in aqua regia, and 
precipitated the gold with sulphurous acid ; and yet again dissolved the product 
in aqua regia, and precipitated the gold with oxalic acid. 
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§ 5. The Phyifical Properties of Gold 

Gold in mass is yellow ; it appears red if the light be reflected from the surface 
of the metal many times before it reaches the eye. According to M. Paraday,! gold- 
leaf 0‘00009 mm. thick is yellow by reflected light and green or bluish-green in 
transmitted light; this is best seen by placing a sheet of leaf -gold between two 
sheets of glass, holding it up to the light, and viewing it through a magnifying lens. 
L. HouJlevigne produced filiois almost colourless by reflected light, and in transmitted 
light they varied in colour from, rose to violet. H. L. Barvir produced films which 
appeared red when very thin, and blifrsh or greenish when thicker. The hard and 
soft states of a metal are regarded by G. T. Beilby as two phases — ^the former is 
^ anmrphous, the ^ttei crystalline. The different mechanical, optical, electrical, 
‘and thermoelectric, properties indicate that there is a transition temp.— amor-- 
phous gold began to soften at 250°, and was quite soft at 280°. According to 
J. W. Mallet, the maximum thickness for translucency is 0'20 mm, ; G. Quincke gives 
^’^0^6 mm. ; and 0. G, Ehrenberg, O'OOIOS mm. H. L. Barvir produced thin mitror- 
hke films on glass by slowly evaporating two or three drops of auric bhloride. 
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moistening the residue with clove oil, and warming ; N. Castoro produced films by 
reducing neutral dil. soln. with acrolein ; C. Schuyten warmed a soln. of auric 
chloride with one of mercmic bromide containing some antipyrine ; C. Statescu 
electrolyzed with 2*5 to 30 milliamps. for a few seconds a soln. of 15 grms. each of 
potassium ferrocyanide and sodium carbonate with 2 grms. of gold as chloride in a 
litre of water ; H. L. Barvir heated a thin layer of a gold compound with ammonium 
chloride ; etc. G. Riimelin, and W. Beetz studied the formation of mirrors by the 
disintegration of gold and silver electrodes in vacuum tubes. The properties of 
thin films have been studied by J. C. Chapman and H. L. Porter, L. P. Wheeler, 
etc. M. Faraday showed that when a film is heated, it breaks up into beads ; and 
H. Schottky observed that films 0*087jLt thick begin to break up when heated in 
air or hydrogen over 400^^. According to T. Turner, gold-leaf does not undergo 
any change at 500°, but rapidly becomes transparent at 550° ; microscopic exami- 
nation showed that the film, originally translucent, becomes aggregated to opaque 
masses with clear spaces between. Soft gold, which, has not been naechanically 
strained, does not show this sudden change of properties. G. Tammann found the 
recrystallization temp, of gold to be 750°-800°. Gold precipitated in a fine state 
of subdivision, varies in tint from red to dark brown ; very thin films of gold are 
crimson or purple in transmitted light — vide colloidal gold. 

J. B. L. Rome de ITsle (1783), and R. J. Haiiy (1801) ^ showed that the crystals 
• of gold belong to the cubic system ; it occurs in nature in the form of cubes, octa- 
hedra, rhombic dodecahedra, trapezohedra. The crystals are rarely isolated and 
detached, but rather in the form of branching, dendritic masses composed of micro- 
scopic octahedra. The isolated crystals occur in drift deposits, or in cavities left 
by the removal of iron pyrites or other soft materials from the quartz rocks, or 
they are found in the upper ferruginous or argillaceous crust of the reef. The gold 
which is embedded in massive quartz does not usually show any marked signs of 
crystallization. A. Liversidge obtained Widmanstatten’s figures, by etching the 
sliced and polished surface of gold nuggets. The surface of a slowly cooling 
mass of gold sometimes shows the faces and angles of octahedral crystals. 
0. W. A. Kahlbaxxm and co-workers obtained octahe&al crystals by sublimation ; 
L. Knaffl prepared good crystals by heating an amalgam with 95 per cent, of 
mercury to 80° for some time and removing the excess of mercury with nitric acid 
of sp. 1*35 ; F. Rinne, by crystallization from a gold-lead alloy ; N. Averkiefi 
also obtained hexahedral crystals by reducing gold chloride with formaldehyde, 
or, according to L. Elnafii, amyl or methyl alcohol. The gold appears mostly in 
cubes and octahedra. J. M. Maclaren studied the effect of organic matter on 
the gold crystals ; A. Ditte found that on placing a piece of quartz in a soln. of 
gold in molten sodium thiosulphate, the gold was deposited on the edges and 
corners of the mineral. Feathery crystalline flakes were obtained by C. G. Lindbom 
by the electrolysis of a soln. of ammonium aurichloride. Z. Jeffries and R. S. Archer 
give 200° as the lowest temp, at which the recrystallization of the cold- worked 
metal has been observed. According to A. Liversidge, it is no uncommon thing 
to find natural gold in the form of capillary threads — moss, filiform, or ha ir gold 
— ^which are often interlaced and twisted into beautiful and fantastic shapes ; also 
as thin plates or scales, having. a more or less fibrous surface, and at times in 
-Scales so exceedingly thin that they are not thicker than ordinary gold-leaf. 
A. Liversidge obtained moss gold by roasting auriferous mispickel ores in a muffle 
moss sfiver.. X-radiograms of crystals s of native gold show that the 
structrpal units are arranged after the pattern of a face-centred cubic lattice, 
with sides 4*08 A., and the closest approach of the atoms 2*88 A. P. Sherrer’s 
measurements give 4 * 06 x 10-^8 for the length of the edge of the elementary" 
cube. N. Gross also described the structure of' gold crystals. K. F- Slotte esti 
mated the edge of the elementary cube of Kquid and solid gold to be 6*6 x 10“® cm 
E, Beckmann and O. Liesche found tha;t gold dissolves in boiling mercury as 
monatomic mols. M. N. Saha made estimates of the kt. radius. 
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In the Arabian BooJc of the Best Things for the Knoioledge of Mineral Substances^ 
by Abu-r-Eaikan, written towards the end of the tenth century, the specific gravity 
of gold is stated to be 19*05, a number veiy close to the value accepted at the present 
time ; another Arabian writer, Al-Khazini, in his Boole on the Balance of Wisdom^ 
written in the twelfth century, gives this same number for the sp. gr. of gold, 
R. Boyle, ^ in 1690, gave 19*64 for the sp. gr. of gold. D. 6. Fahrenheit (1726) gave 
19*081 ; G. Rose gave numbers between 19*2689 and 19*3336 (17*5) for sixteen 
samples of cast and pressed gold. M. Holzmann, 19*265 (13°) ; W. 0. Roberts- 
Austen, 19*2945 for gold before rolling, 19*2982 for gold after once rolling. According 
to W. A. Tilden, hammered or rolled gold has a slightly greater sp. gr. than cast 
gold — cast gold at 18° has a sp. gr. 19*227, and hammered or compressed gold 
between 19*30 and 19*34 ; G. W. A. Kahlbaum and others have found similar 
results ; according to the latter, cast gold has a sp. gr. 18*8840 at 20°, and hammered 
or compressed gold 19*2685. P. C. A, H. Lantsberry found that cold work affects 
the mechanical and physical properties of metals generally, and that the sp. gr. of 
annealed gold is 19*2601, that of cold-worked gold is 19*2504. According to 
T. M. Lowry, when gold is annealed at different temp, rising to 100°, it changes in 
volume, there is a small initial contraction followed by an expansion so that the 
original volume is restored ; and T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker found that while 
the sp, gr. of gold en masse is 19*2818, that of the filings is 19*2169. According 
to N. Averkieff, gold precipitated by formaldehyde has a sp. gr. 19*43095 at 20°, 
and, according to G. Rose, gold precipitated by ferrous sulphate has a sp. gr. 
19*55 to 20*72 ; and with oxalic acid, 19*49. The best representative value of 
the sp. gr. of gold is 19*3. According to G. Quincke, the sp. gr. of liquid gold at 
1120° is 18*38. 

The hardness of gold lies between that of zinc and tin or between 2*5 and 3 on 
Mohs’ scale ; if the hardness of steel be 100, that of fine gold is 27 ; and, according 
to B. Kerl,6 iridium and osmiridium augment the hardness of gold. The BrineU 
hardness of cast and slowly cooled gold is 44*5, but, according to A. Hanriot, the 
value is too high ; C. A. Edwards gave 33*01. C. Calvert and R. Johnson found 
the hardness of gold as related to that of silver and copper is 4 : 6 : 7*2 ; the ratio 
on J. R. Rydberg’s scale is 2*5 : 2*7 : 3*0 ; on P. Auerbach’s scale, 97 : 91 : 95 ; and 
on 3. Bottone’s scale, 979 : 990 : 1360. 

The malleability and ductility of gold are very high. Pliny was wrong in stating 
in his Historia naturali (33. 19) that these qualities with gold are inferior to those 
of lead, and he seems to contradict this later by saying that gold possesses above 
all other metals the property of being spun and woven into garments lilce wool.” 
Accordin g to J, W. Mallet, thin sheets can be made 0*08ju to 0*12/x thick. According 
to J. Fournet,® it has been made into sheets nearly 0*00001 mm. thick, and drawn 
into wire so thin that a gram of metal is extended to 2000 metres. A film, of gold 
0*23 X 10*"® mm, thick appears under the microscope as a continuous film. Pulveru- 
lent gold may be welded like platinum, and rolled into sheets. S. Kalisoher stated 
that rolled gold is not crystalline, but becomes so when heated to redness. These 
qualities are greatly influenced by the presence of foreign metals. Lead, for example, 
, was found by F. Mylius to make gold very brittle, wbffe, according to E. Vigouroux, 
small quantities of copper, lead, arsenic, antimony, or bismuth considerably diminish 
the malleability of gold, while xsinc, nickel, tin, and platinum behave similarly, but 
to a smaller degree. Less than 0*015 per cent, of silicon makes gold very soft. 
According to F. A. and 0. L. Lindemann, gold is brittle at the temp, of liquid 
hydrogen or liquid air. 

According to G. Quincke,^ the srirface tension, a-, of gold is 581 dynes per cm. ; 
A. Heydweiller gives for the surface tension of gold at 1070°, 612*2 dynes per cm., 
and for the capxll^ constant, a®, 6*90 sq. mm. at 1120° ; S. W. Smith gives 
respectively <r=Bsl018 dynes per cm. and #=11*29 sq. mm. He also shows that -the 
: surface tensions and capillary constants of the metals fit in with, the periodic law, 
|J.TWbegiv6sforthemtrinsiepressureof thes^^ A.Massoh^ 
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gives 20 816 X 10^ cms. per sec. for the velocity of sound in gold ; and G. Wertheim 
gives for annealed gold, 17A13xlO^ cms. per sec. between 15° and 20°, and 21*122 
XlO^ cms. per sec. for annealed gold at 10°. C. E. Guye and co-workers have 
calculated the internal viscosity of metals from the logarithmic decrement of 
oscillating wires, and M. Ishimoto from tuning-forks and oscillating pendulums. 
A. Johnsen found the plastic flow of gold is diminished by cooling the metal in 
liquid air. W. C. Roberts-Austen foimd that the diflusion coefiicient of gold in 
molten lead corresponds with 3 cms. in one day at 492°, or 0*023 cm. per day at 
251° ; and he estimated that at 18°, it would diffuse 7 mm. in four years. 
C. E. van Orstrand and E. P. Dewey found that if h represents the coeff . of diffusion, 
?;o the initial cone, of gold in solid lead, then, at 100°, i5;=0'0002, when 0*0023 
per cent. ; at 150°, 7c=0‘004, when Vo=0*0074 to 0*0123 ; and at 197°, 7;=0*0068, 
when Vq ranges from 0*0155 to 0*0223 ; they also found at 150°, with Vq ranging from 
0*006 to 0*012, 7;=0*005 when the press, 'p is one atm. per sq. in. ; ^=0*011, when 
^==1*65 atm. per. sq. in. W. C. Roberts-Austen found that the coeff. of diffusion, 
h, in cals, per cm. cube per day, for gold in mercury is 0*72 at 11° ; for gold 
in bismuth, 4*52 at 500° ; and for gold in tin at 500°, 4*65. W. Fraenkel and 
H. Houben found the coeff. of diffusion of gold in silver at 870°, i.e. 100° below 
the m.p. of silver, to be 0*000037 per sq. cm. per day. 

According to T. W. Richards,^ the compressibility of gold is 0*64xl0""6 at 20°, 
^.e. 0*64x10“® is the average fractional change of the original vol. caused by a 
press, of one megabar, or 10® dynes per sq. cm., between 100 and 500 megabars. 
L. H. Adams, E. D, Williamson, and J. Johnston give 0*57 Xl0“®, and they represent 
the change in vol. between the press, and p by — 0*000005+ 0‘000000568(p—2^o)- 
J. Y. Buchanan gave 0*260x10”® per atm. for the linear compressibility. 

According to G. Wertheim, the coeff. of resistance of gold to extension, ^.e. the 
modxilus ol elasticity, or Young^s modulus for drawn wires, is 81*31 kgrms. per 
sq. mm., and for the annealed metal 65*84 kgrms. per sq. mm. S. Katzenelsohn 
gave 9^8*00 kgrms. per sq. mm*, and G. S. Meyer, 86*30 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the 
drawn wire, while W. Voigt gave 75*80 kgrms. per sq. mm. for cast gold. The 
usually accepted value is 8*0x10^^ dynes per sq. cm., or 760 grms, per sq. cm. at 
15°, with a maximum 980 and a minimum 559 grms. per sq. cm. The values at 
different temp, have been determined by G. Wertheim, who obtained 55*84, 54*08, 
and 54*82 respectively for the metal at 15°, 100°, and 200°, and S. Katzenelsohn- 
obtained 2*92 for the percentage decrease between 0° and 100°. A. Wassmuth 
obtained a temp, coeff. 4*09. K. R. Koch and 0. Danneoker found that the fall in the 
modulus of elasticity is gradual and uniform with rise of temp. A. Mallock obtained 
1*32 for the ratio of Young’s modulus at 0° K. to its value at 273° K. N. S. Ktirnakoff 
and S. E. Schemtsohuschny have measured the pressuTe of plastic flow and shown 
that gold, along with^ other metals, behaves like liquids with high internal friction 
under slow deformation, and like elastic brittle solids imder rapid deformation. 
G. Tammann gave 49 kgrms. per sq. cm. for the elastic limit of gold. The ratio of 
the lateral contraction to the longitudinal extension, or Poissou^s 3?atio for gold, is 
0*422. The volume elasticity, cubic elasticity, or bulk modulus of gold is 16*6 dynes 
per sq. cm. The resistance to shearing, or the rigi^ty or torsion or shear modulus 
of gold, is 2*77x10^1 dynes per sq. cm. S. Katzenelsohn gave 3960 kgrms. per 
sq. mm. ; W. Voigt gives 2850, and F. Horton, 2496 kgrms. per sq. mm. 
F, Horton gives 2445 kgrms. per sq. mm. at 16° ; 2430 kgrms. per sq. mm. at 34° ; 
2400 igrms. per sq. mm, at 75° ; and 2386 kgrms. per sq. mm. at 98°. He also 
gives 3*069 for the temp, coeff., or the rigidity n&t 6^ m l-r*2*45(0— 15) } XlO^^ 

dynes per cm. 0. Schafer gives —3*01 for liie temp, coeff. between atm. temp 
and low temp. 

A. Baudrimont found the tensile strength of cast gold to be 14*46 kgrms. per 
sq. mm., 20*36 to 33*15 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the hard-drawn wire, and 17*10 to 
18*80 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the annealed metaL The tensile strength of a gold 
wire, one mm. thickness before and after annealing, *was as 1 : 0*69, and at 0° the 
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tensile strength is 19 kgrms. per sq. mm. ; at 100°, 16-8 Wms • and at 9m° is-i 
kgrms. per sq. mm. G. T. and G. N. Beilby gave 16-6 tons ner so 'iA a« t^ ^ 200 , 13 1 
tensile strength of gold at ordinary temp. F A and 0^1 Tin^’ 

and 98-6 bgrms. per sq. mm. at 170°. J Dewar fnna,! tl,o , “’'i ' > 
„ia ™. 0-098 i. in dkm.fer to bo 265 lb,, a, S 2d 2 -I°82* 

0-2 per .on,, of v.riooa motal,, 2d Se2t. wS 1 ‘2" 

gold lower the tenacity very considerablv whi]p 4- ^ higher at. vol. than 

h vol. than gold iaioTh, "LrL* SSV' 

gold, has very little influence on the tenacity W C T ^ 

^0™ i. Tabl. Ill, a.0 toaoil. .t2gtb Ko Jlot p“ 

Table III.-Imri.miiNm:E or iMPnamES on the Tensile Stbenoth of Gold. 


Impurity. 


Element. 


Potassium 

Bismuth 

Tellurium 

Lead 

Thallium 

Tin . 

Antimony 

Cadmium 

Silver 

Palladium 

Zinc . 

Rhodium 


Indium 
Copper 
Lithiuftn 
Aluminium 


Per cent. 

At. vol. 

Below 0‘2 

46-1 

0-210 

20-9 

0486 

20-5 

0-240 

18-0 

0-193 

17-2 

0*196 

16*2 

0-203 

17*9 

0-202 

12-9 

0-200 

' lO'l 

0-206 

9'4 

0-206 

9*1 

0-2 (nearly) 

8*4 

0-207 

6*8 

0-290 

16*3 

0-193 

7*0 

0-201 

11*8 

0-186 

10*6 


Tensile strength in 
tons per sq. inch. 


Below 0*6 
Nearly 0*6 

3- 88 

4- 17 
6-21 
6 '21 

Nearly 6 
6-88 
7*10 
7*10 
7 '54 
7*76 
7*99 
7*99 
8*22 
8*87 
8 '87 


of S;I'aplace,i2in 1782, made the first exact measurements 

fine sold o'oOoSp f between 0° and 100°, 0-00001466 for 
+ 0W1552 for gold not annealed, and 0-00001514 for the annealed metal 

is O-O^f /fn expansion of gold between 0° and 100° 

IS 0 00001461, A. Matthiessen gave 0-00001403 at 20° : W Voist 0-00001 39n at 

® ®20°; W. Voigt lave a=0-00001414+0-oS239- 

{d 30), and, according to A. Matthiessen, the volume v of gold at ia 

c^-ff ^0 “ volume ^at 0°, or the 

S^me^n expansion is about 0.-000043 at 20°. E. Gruneisen found 

the mean TOeff. of linear expansion between —191° and 17° 0=0-0000131 ft • 
andl6*4^ a=«0'00001320; between 16-i° andlOO-6% a=0-000014M • 
aSZoiS “=0-2^1f9; and between 17-7° an^m^ 

wifi. ttK VA 1 J Chapman and H. L. Porter suspended a piece of gold wire 

expansion is rejdar and 

E. Franz,w the thermal oondBetivity of gold 

' ’ 2 1 » ' . 
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is about half as great as that of silver (q,v.). J. H. Gray found for the mean con- 
ductivity of copper, between 10® and 97®, numbers between 0*96 and 0*32 cal. 
per degree difference of temp, per cm. per sec. — the exact value depends on the 
purity of the metal ; for silver and gold the respective values were 0*9628 and 
0*7464. W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst found for pure gold at 18®, 0*7003, and at 
100®, 0*7027, which represents a temp, coefi. or an increase of about 0*03 per cent. 
For 99*8 per cent, metal 0*4278 at 18® and 0*4708 at 100®. E. H. Hall has studied 
this subject. 

H. V. Regnault found the specific heat of gold between 12® and 98® to be 0*03244 ; 
J. Violle found between 0° and 100®, 0*0316 ; G. W. A. Kahlbaum, K. Roth, 
and P. Siedler foimd a sp. ht, of 0*0309 for gold "with 0*1 per cent, of impurity, 
and 0*03087 for the same metal after compression ; W. A. Tilden found 0*03035 
between 0® and 100® ; H. Schimpff found 0*0302 at 0® ; W. Voigt gave 0*0303 for 
a nearly pure sample between 18® and 99° ; P. Nordmeyer and A. Bernoulh, 0*0348 
between —185® and 20® ; T. W. Richards and F. G. Jackson, 0*0297 at —188® ; 
and J. Dewar, 0*0160 at about — 223®. Below 0® the sp. ht. is : 



0 “ 

- 23 “ 

- 73 ° 

— 123 ® 

— 173 ® 

— 223 ® 

Sp. ht. • 

0 0302 

0 0298 

0-0288 

0-0277 

0*0260 

0-0160 

and above 0® : 

60 ® 

100 ® 

200 ® 

600 ® 

1000 ® 

1063 * 5 ® 

Sp. ht. . 

0-03042 

0 03065 

0-03110 

0-03288 

0*03466 

0-0349 


Consequently, the atomic heat rises from 3*16 at —223® to 5*96 at 0®, and to 6*88 
at 1063*5®. 

According to T. K. Rose, when rolled gold is heated, the metal softens and, 
after passing through a pasty stage, it melts at a cerise clair heat just below the 
m.p. of copper, and above that of silver. The temp, at which the softening occurs 
is higher when impurities are present, e.g, 0*002 per cent, of hydrogen raises it from 
150® to 300® ; and 0*005 per cent, of copper raises it to 250®. Numbers between 
the 1035® of J. Violle ^5 and the 1421® of L. B. G. de Morveau have been given for the 
melting point of gold. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville gave 1061*7® ; A. Jaquerod 
and F. L. Perrot gave 1067° at 200 mm. press. ; L. Holborn and A. L. Day gave 
1063*9® ; E. Tiede and E. Birnhrauer, 1060°; H. Callendar, 1061° ; A. L. Day and 
J. K. Clement gave 1059*3® ±1® ; A. L. Day and R. B. Sosman gave 1062*4®-+ 0*8® ; 
W. C. Roberts-Austen and T. K. Rose, L, I. Dana and P. D* Foote, W. Guertler 
and M. Pirani, and K. Scheel gave 1063®, which happens to coincide with the best 
representative value deduced from the best of the modern determinations. 
According to L. Holborn and A. L. Day, the absorption of oxygen by gold had 
very little influence on the m.p., and does not exceed the error of experiment. 
C. S. M. Pouillet showed that there is a considerable expansion during the melting 
of gold, and, conversely, in freezing there is a large contraction, so that this metal 
is not suitable for casting in moulds. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville measured 
the lowering of the f.p. cf sodium, cadmium, lead, and bismuth by the soln. of a 
gram-atom of gold in approximately 100 gram-atoms of the solvent. With tin as 
solvent there was a rise in the f.p. 

Up to the beginning of the eighteenth century no one had noticed any signs 
of the volatUization of gold at a high temp. In 1709, W. Homberg gilded a 
silver plate by holding it over gold strongly heated in the focus of a burning lens 
and in 1802, !l^. Hare observed the rapid volatilization of gold heated by th« 
ordinary blowpipe, and he found that in a few seconds the vapour stained violet s 
bone-ash cupel H. St, C, DeviUe and H. Debray volatilized and condensed golc 
when melting it with platinum, E* Tiede and E. Bimbrauer noted volatilizatioi 
begins at 970® in vacuo. J. Napier, W. Fuchs, C. F. Plattner, S. B. Christy 
G. H. Makins, Rose, K. Friedrich, L, Eisner, W. Lampadius, etc., haw 

studied the losses due to the volatilization of gold in the oxidizing and chloridizin^ 
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roasting of ores, and in the cupellation of gold or of gold alloys. The loss of gold 
by volatilization during the melting of its alloys is the common experience of 
mints. T. K. Rose found the loss with pure gold is probably nil at the m.p. ; 
it is insignificant at 1075®, being 0*09 part per 1000 per hour ; at 1125®, the loss 
was TOO per 1000 per hour ; and at 1250®, the loss was 2*60 per 1000 per hour — 
that is, the loss is about four times as great at 1250° as at 1100°. T. K. Rose 
further observed that the loss by volatilization is probably independent of the 
nature of the atm. provided it remains unchanged. There are, however, losses 
which appear to depend on the nature of the atm., thus, the loss appears to be 
twice as great in an atm. of carbon monoxide and six times as great in an atm. 
of coal gas as it is in air. Hence, a protective layer of charcoal on the surface of 
the molten metal increases the loss by volatilization. The losses in a reducing 
atm. are due to spirting where showers' of globules of metal of all sizes are thrown 
up, and the smaller ones, especially those less than 0*001 mm. in diameter, are 
carried away by a draught, however slight, and are difficult to recover. They 
can be recovered by such a filter as cotton wool. It is this action which causes 
the unrecovered losses in the crucible melting of gold alloys without a covering of 
slag. It is therefore difficult to judge from published reports of the volatilization 
of gold which are due to true vaporization, and which are due to the mechanical 
transport of fine gold spray. The rate of volatilization was found by T. K. Rose 
to be augmented by the presence of metal impurities — even a non-volatile metal 
like platinum slightly accelerates the rate of volatilization ; lead also has a slight 
efiect ; copper and zinc, a greater efiect ; while antimony and mercury are still 
more active. With 0*5 grm. of thin foil, 999*6 fine, containing 0*025 grm. of 
impurity, T. K. Rose found the loss of gold per 1000 was with the fine gold 0*12> 
and with gold alloyed with 

Pb m Aa Sb Bi Hg Cd Zn Cu Pfc 
Loss , . 0-80 0*30 0*80 1*00 0'50 0*90 0*56 1*60 ^ 0*65 . 0*23 

The loss with tellurium was between 3 and 4 per cent. According to J. H. Niemann, 
selenium also favours the volatilization of gold. T. K. Rose showed that tellurium 
does not cause the volatilization of gold at temp, below 1100®, and that the observed 
losses in roasting telluride ores are due to the mechanical transport of fine dust or 
absorption by the furnace bottoms. The metab most efiective in reducing the 
surface tension of the molten gold increase the volatility in the greatest degree^ 
The loss is greater when the liquid is thrown into waves hy heating the metal in a 
jet of gas of considerable velocity such as occurs when the metal is heated by the 
blast blowpipe — ^probably some of the gold here passes off as spray. H. Moissan 
vaporized 60 grms. of gold in six minutes in his electric furnace, and he showed that 
when the vapour is condensed in a cold tube, small cubic crystals or filiform gold 
are produced. The vapour is yellowish-green. A. Schuller found that when gold 
is heated in a quartz tube in vacuo, it commences to vaporize at 1070®. W. Mosto- 
witsch and W. Pletnefi did not detect any volatilization when pure gold is heated 
between 1100® and 1400® for 25 mins, in air, oxygen, nitrogen, or in carbon monoxide 
or dioxide, but the volatility is noticeable in hydrogen at 1250®, thus : 

1250® ,1800® 1850® 1400® 

Percentage volatilized « * 0*055 0*090 0*105 0*260 

The quartz boat was also coloured an intense red when heated in hydrogen, but 
not in other gases. It has been suggested that possibly gold hydride^ is formed, and 
that this breaks down immedioitely into hydrogen and gold ; it is also possible 
that the evolution of occluded gas carries some of the metal mechanically as spray . 
J; W. Richards calculated the vapour pressure of gold in mm. of mercury to be : 

942® lies® 1467® 1877" 2322® 2455" 2530? 

press. ♦ 0^0002 0*013 0*0779 26*35 300 543 760 mnu 
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0. R\Ji& and B. Bergdalil observed 130 mm. at 2315^^ ; 296 mm. at 2450*" ; 332 mm,, 
at 2480° ; 400 mm. at 2500° ; and 760 mm. at 2600°. J. A. M. van Liempt repre- 
sented tke vap. press, jp atm. by logio 7)=7‘20 — 20760 F . Krafft and L. Berg- 
feld found tbe b.p. of gold in vacuo is 1800°, and they observed d’unfagon generate 
that the difierence between the temp, of commencement of vaporization and the 
b.p. in vacuo is the same as that which exists between the b.p, in vacuo and in 
atm. air. This makes the boiling point of gold 2530° at atm. press. ; 3167° at 
8 atm. press. ; 4057° at 50 atm. press. ; and 4858° at 162 atm. press. 0. Rufi 
and B. Bergdahl give 2600° for the b.p. at atm. press. ; E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer, 
2100° in vacuo ; and J. A. M. van Liempt, 2611° at atm. press. J. W, Richards’ 
estimate for the latent heat of fusion of gold is 16*3 cals, per gram. F. Wiist and 
co-workers found 15*87 cals., and J, W. Richards estimated the latent heat of vapori- 
zation of gold is 64*47 Cals, per mol, or 32*7 cals, per gram ; • J. A. M. van Liempt 
gave 95,060 cals, at the b.p. G. N. Lewis and co-workers give 11*0 for the entropy 
of gold at 25° and atm, press. 

Gold, like copper, selectively emits a greenish or bluish light at a high temp. 
According to Edrchhoff’s radiation law, the selective emission and selective reflec- 
tivity of these metals at ordinary temp, gives rise to the colour. If E denotes the 
emissivity of a surface at a temp. Y°, and Eq be the emissivity of a black body 
at the same temp., the absorptivity A is connected therewith by the relation 
EIEo=A ; the ratio EJEq, called the relative emissivity, has been measured for 
gold by C. M. Stubbs and E. B. R. Prideaux,i7 and a selection from their results 
is shown in Table IV. There is a sharp discontinuity on passing from the solid 


Table TV. — ^The Relative EBiissivny op Solid and Liquid Gold. 



Solid gold. 

Liquid gold. 

K 

949® 

1040® 

loei® 

Mean. 

1067® 

1083® 

1177® 

Mean. 

O'lOUii 

0*164 

0-134 

0*103 

0*103 

0*202 


0*174 

0*184 

0-6409U 

0*169 

0*144 

0*143 

0*1435 

0*226 

0*226 

0*226 

0*232 

0*6895a 

0*241 

0*229 

0*221 

0*229 

0*303 

0*294 

0*309 

0*304 

0*6418£t 

0*379 

0*371 

0*366 

0*371 

0*393 

0*381 

0*388 

0*390 

0*496ra 

0*520 

0*465 

— 

0*4945 

0*485 

0*418 

0*490 

0*473 

0-4760^ 

0*595 

0*492 


0*531 



0*647 

0*603 


to the liquid state, so that the relative emissivity of solid gold for the red and 
yellow rays is weaker, and for the extreme blue rays stronger than for the molten 
metal. L. Holborn and F. Henning state that there is no change in the emissivity 
at the m.p., and that the enaitted light was so uniform that the diflEerence in the 
two phases could be perceived only by shaking the crucible. Hence, the solid 
phase is evident by its having a deeper blue colour. 0. E. Mendenhall and 
L. R. IngersoU also found that gold and other metals show a marked increase of 
radiation on melting. The shapes of the curves with diSerent wave-lengths are 
different ; the curve for solid gold at high temp, is similar to that obtained from 
absorptivity at low temp., but whether the two are identical, and whether EjE^^A^ 
has not been determined on account of the change of structiure which a polished 
surface undergoes on heating. A. G. Worthing has also studied this subject. 

The optical constants of gold, namely, the refractive index^ ft, and the absorp- 
tion index, as well as the extinction coefifleient^ ftft, have been defined in oon 
nection with the optical comtants of copper ; similar remarks apply to the angh 
of principal incidence, <f>, and the an^le of principal aaamuih^ tp, of polarizec 
light. A selection of these constants by K. Forsterling and V. ,Fr4edericksz 
is indicated in Table V. The index of refraction has been studied by W* Meier 
H. Rubens. P. Drude, G. Quincke, A* Eundt, A, Pfliiger, IL du Bois and H. Rubens 
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A 

<t> 



k 

flic 

1-00/x 

81° 45' 

44° 00' 

0*24 

28-0 

6-7 

2*00/a 

85“ 30' 

43° 56' 

0*47 

26-7 

! 12-5 

3‘00/a 

87° 05' 

43° 50' 

0-80 

24-5 

19-6 

5-00/a 

88“ 16' 

43° 25' 

1-81 

18-1 

33*0 


etc. D. Shea foiind for the a-Li-line, fc=0*29 (A. Pfliiger gave 0*20) ; for the 
D-line, 0‘66 (A. Kundt gave 0*58) ; for the jP-line, 0*82 (A. Pfliiger gave 1*04) ; 
and for the ff-line, 0*93 (A, Kundt gave 1*03). W. Meier’s values for the index of 
refraction, absorption index, and extinction coeff., are : 

A . . . 0-2573 0-2981 0*361] 0*4413' 0 5080 0'-5893 0*6680^ 

u. • . 0-918 1-100 1-300 M75 0*908 0*469 0*355 

Jl- . . . 1*243 1-239 1-346 1*672 2-574 6*030 9*034 

(iJc . . 1*420 1-374 1*750 1*846 2-076 2*826 3*206 

E. Hagen and H. Eubens give for the reflecting power (per cent.), i.e, the percentage 
reflecting power, E, of gold in air, that is, the ratio of the intensity of the reflected 
ray to that of the incident ray for light of wave-length A : 

A== 0*251u 0-305/i 0-357/a 0-385a 0*420/a 0*500/a 0-600u 0*800u l*00u l*50u 
i2=:38*8 31-8 27-9 27*1 29*3 47*0 84*4 94*9 97*1 97-3 


The reflectivity and other optical constants of gold were shown by J. Konigsberger, 
A. Pfliiger, and P. Drude to have no appreciable temp, coeff. in the visible spectrum. 
J. Conroy, and L. P. Wheeler have studied the reflecting power of gold in water 
and in carbon disulphide ; and P. Henning has investigated the emissivity of gold. 
1. C. Gardner measured the reflection coefi. for Schumann’s region of the spectrum. 
H. Knoblauch has measured the polarization angle of the heat rays — 66*50°. 
The angle of principal incidence has been observed by C. Statescu, etc. ; the 
angle of principal azimuth by K. Forsterling and V. Freederioksz, etc. ; H. Kno- 
blauch, and F. Schon have studied the anomalous dispersion. J. H. Gladstone gave 
for the refraction eqimvalent of gold 1)/D=23*1, when A denotes the at. 
wt. of the metal, D the sp. gr., and ja the index of refraction. M. Faraday noted 
the action of thin films of gold on polarized light. Y. Bjornstahl found that the 
colloidal particles of gold sol are magnetically anisotropic, while the crystals of 
gold are isotropic, hence it is concluded that the two forms of gold belong to 
different costal systems. 

According to L. de Boisbaudran,!^ gold chloride imparts a greenish colour to 
the Bunsen’s flame, and the flame spectrum is indicated in Fig. 5. It con- 
sists of a series of lines stretching from the yellow to the bluish-green. 




Fia. 5. — ^Fl^e Sp©c5trum of Gfold Chloride, 


The spectrum is clearer 2 tbe aurio chloride is volatilized in hydrogen. Hydrogen 
chloride is needed for the production of this spectrum, which is therefore regarded 
as due to the gold chloride, and not to gold alone. W. N. Hartley and H. W. 
Moss have studied the spark and the oxy-hydrogen flame spectrum. The 
spark spectrum of gold chloride, shown in Fig. 6, has some bands corre- 
sponding with the flame spectrum, and, in addition, there are brilliant sharp 
hues due to gold itself. B, de la Roche studied the efiect of reducing gases— 
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hydrogen and coal gas — on the spectrum of gold. According to H. W. Vogel, the 
spectrum is clearer when the spark gap is large. W. Huggins, R. Thaieu, G. 
Kirchhoff, A. de Gramont, F. Exner and E; Haschek, H. Kayser and C. Runge, 
F. M. Walters, and 6. Kriiss, have measured parts of the spark spectrum. The 
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130 !40 ISO 160 


Fig. 6. — Spark Spectrum of Gold Chloride. 


more prominent lines are 2932*3, 3029*3, and 3122*6 in the ultra-violet ; 3898*0 and 
4065*2 in the violet ; 4437*4 and 4792*8 in the blue ; 5064*7 in the green ; 5656*0 
and 5837*6 in the yellow ; and 5957*2 and 6278*4 in the orange or red. J. M. 
Eder and E. Valenta have located 660 lines. H. Lehmann found the line A =7509 *8 
to be the most intense of those in the ultra-red emission spectrum, and A=10982*3 
to be the weakest, while A=9208*0 is intermediate in intensity: J. M. Eder found 
A=2340*22 to be the most intense line in the ultra-violet spectrum. L. and E. 
Block studied the spectrum between A=1850 and A=1401 in the extreme ultra- 
violet. According to P. G. Nutting, the single and simple lines of the spark 
spectrum are broadened by increasing the intensity of the source of light. The arc 
spectrum has been studied by M. Quincke, etc. A. G. G. Leonard and P. Whelan 
have studied the spark spectra of dil. soln. of gold chloride with a view of detecting 
small quantities of the element. W. Hartmann, W. Michelson, and J. E. Purvis 
have studied the influence of a strong magnetic field — the Zeeman effect — on the 
spectral lines. W. G. Duffield found the lines are broadened by an increasing 
'pressure, J. W. Mallet investigated the absorption spectrum of colloidal hydrosols 
of gold and ruby-coloured glass. 

According to W, M. Hicks, the series spectra of copper, silver, and gold furnish 
clear evidence of being built on the same plan, although they seem defective in 
representatives of the ordinary series lines, and show some apparent deviations from 
relations exhibited by other groups. According to H. Kayser and C. Runge, 
there are two pairs of lines with a constant difference in the vibration frequency : 
the first pair of wave-lengths, 2676*05 and 2428*06, and the second pair, 6278*37 
and 5064*75 *, the differences in the vibration frequencies are in both cases nearly 
the same. The first named corresponds with the isolated pair in the spectra of 
silver and gold, and was therefore regarded by J. R. Rydberg as the first member 
of a principal series. The second pair is possibly a member of a subordinate series. 
W. M. Hicks has shown the existence of a series in the ultra-red and one in the ultra- 
violet. The available data have been reviewed by A. Fowler, 

According to B. 0. Cobb,2o gold becomes photographically active after it has 
been exposed to the discharge of a Euhmkorff coil. For the radioactivity, see 
N. R. Campbell. For the action of a-rays, see H. A. Bumstead and A. G. McGougan, 
N. R. Campbell, H. Geiger, B, Marsden and co-workers, J. A. Gray, etc. According 
to *W- H- Bragg, the stopping power s of substances for the a-rays is approximately 
proportional to the sq, root of the at. wt., A, and for gold, 5=4*45, and ^.4=3*70. 
E. Rutherford and J. Chadwick foxmd little if any evidence of the omission of long- 
range a-particles, charged hydrogen atoms, when gold is exposed to a-rays from 
radium-C, H. R. von Traubenberg found the range of a-rays in gold to be 
H cms. J. Crowther found the coeff. of absorption ft for the j8-rays is 

appro:rimately proportional to the sp. gr. D, and for gold, /x/Z)=9*5. For the 
heat developed during the abso^tion of radiations, see C. W. Richardson and 
H. L. Cooke. On the characteristics of the X«*rayE emitted by various metals, 
see 0. G. BarHa and C, A, Sadler. The high frequency or X-ray spectrum has 
been investigated by D. Coster, A. Dau-villier, eto. E. Hjalmar, M. d€ Broglie, 
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and W. Duane and co-workers measured the absorption of X-ravs bv onM Ti,. 
photoelectric effect with gold has been measured by W. Eamsay and JF ^Spencer 21 
who arrange the copper family in the order An Cu, Ag ; K. Hermann giy;s the order 
Cu, Ag, Au ; E. Ladenburg, and E. A. Millikan and G. Winchester live the 

if^’t T’ photoelectric sensitiveness of gold is not 

afiected by treatment with water or alcohol. E. Ladenburv 22 showed thlt o 
photoelectric effect can be obtained by pacing ultra-violet light through a i of 
gold, and 0. Stuhlmann found that the effect produced by the emergent beam 2 
m general greater than that produced by the incident beam. M. N Saha stuped 
the ionizing potential of gold. ®’^'^oiecl 

The electee^ conductivity. A, of gold has been the subject of many measure- 
ments A Mattheissen and A von Bose 23 found that if the conductivity If meremy 

? 7 .aT^ haiA-drawn gold is 47-07 ; and of softened gold 

47-92 ; otherwise eiipressed the specific conductivities in reciprocal ohms of hard 
and soft gold are respectively 46-8x10* and 47-6 vim Tf i +!,.» j a- 

.t » beL» 0" md ml A. a, i 0“ 

+0-0000844202) W Jager and H. Diesselhorst giye for the conductivity of hlS- 
drawn gold 41-28x10* rec. ohms at 18°, and 32-13x10* at 100° ; the coJductiX 

xits-blp .“SIS z£s.r./ar>;'J 


— 1 ft*?® 

146-8x10* 


-100-5* 

73-2x10* 


45-5x10* 


90 - 4 ** 

34-Ox 10* 


194-5“ 

26-5 X 10* rec. ohms 


G. Niccolai also found the electrical conductivity decreases with a rise of temvera- 
tore, and increases as the temp, m lowered. Conversely, J. Dewar and J A Elemins 
found electac|I resistonce,^^^ to faU from 2197 xio-s ohms at 0° to li49 x?S 
ohms at 44 ; 1548-5x10-9 ohms at —81-9° ; to 1366-8x10-9 ohms at — inR-i° • 

m E-Eoll-ad). L. Holborn gave 0-00400 for the temp, coefi. of the resistance ner 
degree between 0 and 100 . E. F. Northrup measured the electrical resistance^of 
gold m micro-ohms per o.c. between 20° and 1500°, and found : * 


R 


20 ® 

2-316 


300 ® 

4-72 


600 ® 

6-62 


800 ® 

9-94 


UOOO® 

12-45 


1063 ° 

13-60 


1063 ® 

30-83 


1200 ® 

31-76 


1300 ® 

34-17 


Solid. 


3500 ® 
37 OO 


XiQLnid, 


jae change m the resistance of molten gold with rise of temp, is linear, and almost 
the solid metal -; the ratio of the resistance of the solid at 20° and 1063° 
IS 1_; 6;827, and at the m.p. the ratio of the resistance of the solid to that of the 
liquid IS 1 : 2-28. According to H. K. Onnes, for still lower temp, if the ratio of 
the resistance at 0° to that at 0° steadily falls : , ^ * 


6“ . 


0° 

1 


-103-7® 

0-693 


-195-1® 

0-219 


-252-8® 

0-008 


-259-1® 

0-003 


-268-7 . 

0-002 


Ginsequently, the electrical resistance of gold at the b.p. of heHum in vacuo is less 
tnan the experiments error involved in the measurement, and therefore the electrical 
imstance of pure gold probably vanishes towards absolute zero,— 273° A L Feild 
estoated the resistan^ of amorphous gold to be 16-09 micro-ohms per o.c. at 20°. 
r. w. Bnagman found the generS effect of pressure on the resistance of gold has 
the same general character as with silver. B. W. Bridgman found . 


Preffi. ooeS. 0 kgraa. . , . , 

coeff. 12,000 kgrips. per sq. om. 


0* 25' 

1-0000 1-0977 

-0-0b 312 -O-OjSlO 
-0-0,276 -0-0,276 


60* ,76' locpy 

1-1963 1-2960 1-3968 

-$•05380 -0-0,305 -0‘0,304 
-0-0,276 -0-0,279 -0-0,282 
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The initial press, coeff. at 0®is —O'OsSllT. B. Beckman found —0*05527. S. Pien- 
kowsky found the electrical resistance of a thin sheet of gold is not perceptibly 
altered by illumination. 6. Szivessy found the electrical conductivity is not 
altered by heating the metal in oxygen, E. Streinz and A. Wellick measured the 
electrical resistance at the hmiting surface between gold and arsenical pyrites or 
galene. L. Grunmach and P. Weidert measured the increase of resistance in a 
magnetic field — vide silver. F. Credner observed a similar change in the resistance 
of a gold wire as was obtained with a silver wire, but the increase in resistance 
occurred at 300°. P. W. Bridgman found that the resistance of thin films of gold, 
at high current densities, is rather greater than corresponds with Ohm’s law. 

According to J. Thomsen, three allotropes of gold are obtained by reducing 
auric chloride, hydrobromo auric acid, and aurous bromide with sulphur dioxide. 
E. Petersen confirmed this observation. The observed difierences were : 


a-Au 

jg-Au 

y-Au 


Source. 

AuCla 

HAuBr4 

AuBr 


Specific gravity. 
19*39 (19*31-19*45) 
19*44(19*40-19*60) 
19*72 (19 *64-19 *83) 


Atomic volume. 
10*17 
10*14 
10*00 


Heat of oxidation. 
139*9 Cals. 
67*7 
37*9 


J. W. van Heteren, however, does not agree with this conclusion, since the different 
modifications do not show any difference of potential, and he inferred that all three 
varieties are identical. C. E. Fawsitt, however, showed that if a portion of a rod 
of silver, gold, or platinum be softened by annealing, and the other portion of the 
rod of the same metal be hardened by polishing or hammering, there is a difference 
of potential when the two rods are placed in a soln. of an electrolyte — the hardened 
rod becomes the negative pole. Hammered gold has an electrode potential of 1*422 
volts ; polished gold, 1*446 volts ; and the same specimen after annealing, 1*454 volts, 
The electrode potential of gold in molten sodium hydroxide was found by 
P. Bechtereff 25 to rise from 0*328 volt at 386° to 0*537 at 620°, and the value is 
reduced if the metal has traces of selenium. F. H. Campbell found that the 
potential of gold in N-AuCls against a normal electrode is 1*6 volts. S. B. Christy 
gives for the e.m.f. in soln. of potassium cyanide : 


Per cent. KCy . 6*6 0*65 0*066 0*0066 0%U 0 0^66 0*0566 0 

E.m.f. volts . +0*420 +0*266 +0*090 +0*340 -0*460 -0*565 -0*620 -0*720 


L. Kahlenberg studied the potential in pyridine soln. of lithium chloride. J. Guyot, 
in soln. of alkali chlorides, cupric salts, and silver nitrate. P. Bechtereff found the 
ceU G 1 NaOHfosed | Au between 361° and 643° has an e.m.f. of 0*609 to 0*846 volt. 

The so-called electrolytic valve action prevents the passage of the ciurent in 
the direction of the flow so long as the applied potential does not reach a certain 
minimum value. G. Schulze finds that the minimum potential of tantalum is 
1*51 tinies that of aluminium when both metals have been prepared at. the same 
potential. F. Giraud found that if two copper strips in electrical communication 
be dipped in a soln. of gold chloride and one of the strips be twisted or vibrated, 
it acquires a positive charge, the resting strip, a negative charge. 

The hydrogen over-voltage with a gold cathode was found by J. N. Bring 27 
to be greater than with platinum, and smaller than with zinc, copper, tin, nickel, 
or lead. G, Just and W. Berezowsky reported that gold electrodes are more readily 
polarized than those made of platinum, and that the previous history of the electrode 
is of great influen^ ; treatment with potassium ferrocyanido increases and treat- 
ment with potassium ferricyanide decreases the polarizability ; while G. Grube 
found an anode of gold in neutral or alkaline soln. of a mixture of the two last-named 
salts in the proportion 1 : 3 at 19° is not polarizable. A. Coehn and C. L. Jacobser 
electrolyzed a soln. of auric chloride when gold is deposited at the cathode, and 
plotted the potentials against the current with a soln. of potassium gold cyanide. 
There is one break in the curve at — 0*2 volt representing the discharge of Au'-iong 
at the cathode ; but there are several breaks with a smn, of aurio chloride, thuf 
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above —0*905 volt only Au***-ions are discliarged ; in fresh soln. containing 
no aurous salt, the break at —1*1 volt indicated the change of Au***- to Au*-ions ; 
and between —0*985 and —0*905 volt both An*- and Au-**-ions are discharged 
from soln. containing aurous and auric chloride. The gold anode is dissolved as 
a univalent metal in pure potassium cyanide soln., and does not become passive 
even in cone. soln. of the salt. In soln. of the commercial cyanide, however, it 
rapidly becomes passive, this being due to the presence of sodium salt as impurity. 
The passivity is attributed to the formation of a film of comparatively insoluble 
sodium gold cyanide on the anode. It is said that the passivation of the anode 
by sodium can be used to detect this metal in the presence of an excess of potassium. 
H. Kochan found that a gold anode polarized in dil. sulphuric acid is sensible to 
light of the visible spectrurn, to ultra-red light, and to X-rays. W. Winter has 
studied the electrolytic valve action of gold anodes. 

According to E. WohlwiU, soln. of gold in potassium cyanide cannot be utilized 
in electrolytic gold refining, because silver and copper are deposited along with 
the gold ; with neutral soln. of auric chloride or bydrochloroauric acid, chlorine 
is evolved, and the gold anode is not attacked ; and with hydrochloric acid alone, 
or acidified soln. of hydrochloroauric acid, no chlorine is evolved and the gold 
anode is dissolved — the alkali chlorides have the same effect as hydrochloric acid. 
Hence, in order that the gold anode shall dissolve it is necessary that the conditions 
permit the formation of AuCl 4 *-ions. E. WohlwiU also studied the conditions 
which favour the dissolution of the anode, and the catliodic deposition of the gold. 
If only tervalent gold exists in the soln. 2*45 grms. of gold should be deposited per 
amp. hour ; in practice more nearly 3 grms. are deposited ; this is attributed to 
the presence of aurous chloride in the soln. The loss at the anode is greater than 
the gain at the cathode, because there is a loss due to the separation of fine particles 
of gold, most of which is found in the anode mud ; part of the gold dissolved in 
the aurous state at the anode is decomposed into metallic gold and aurous chloride 
in the soln., and never reaches the cathode. 

The reported values for the thermoelectric force of gold against platinum at 
100° range from J. Dewar and J, A. Elenaing’s 0*56 volt to E. Wagner’s 0*78 volt ; 
the best representative value is 0*74 volt. L. Holborn and A. L. Day 28 giye for 
the gold-flatinum couple : 

--185® ~S0^ 100® 200® 400® 600® 800® 1000® 

E.m.f. . . -0-15 -0*31 -{-0-74; -f-1-8 -1-4-S -f-7-9 4-12-0 4-16*8 volts 

K. NoU obtained for gold-mercury couple between 0° and 100°, +713*2 microvolts 
for hardened gold, and +713*4 for aimealed gold. According to P. W. Bridgman, 
the thermoelectric force of gold against lead, at atm. .press, and is j&=(2*899d 
+O*OO46762-^O*OOOOO16603) xlO-6 volts ; the Peltier effect is P=(2*899+0*00934d 
—0*0000039802) (^.^273) xlO*-*"® volts; and the Thomson effect, <r=(O*OO9340 
—0*000009960) (0+273) XlO-® volts per degree. Table VI contains a selection 


Table VL — Tb-b Eefeci? ob Pressure on the Seebeck, Peltier, and Thomson Eeeeots. 



Seebeck effect 

Volts X10». 

Teltler effect 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 

Thomson effect. 

Joules per coulomb x 10®. 


Tress, in kgrms. per sq. cm. 

JPress. in kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press, in kgrms. per sq. cm. 


2000 

6000 

12,00Q 

2000 

6000 

12,000 

2000 

6000 

12,000 

10^ 

60° 

100° 

+0-080 

+0-384 

,+0-8C4 

+1-062 

4-0*242 

4-1*049 

4-1*655 

4-3*029 

4-0*486 

4-2*061 

4-3*213 

+6*760 

+2-1- 

+3-1 

+3*7 

+4*9 

4- 6*4 
+ 9*1 
4-10*6 
4-13*8 

* 4-13 *0 
4-17*4 
4-19*8 
4-26*2 

4-1*6 

4-P7 

4-1*8 

4-2*0 

4-3*7 

+4*26 

4-4*6 

4-5^1 

4-6*6 ^ 
4-6*3 
4-6*7 
4-7*6 
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brom P. W. Bridgman’s observations on the efiect of press, on couples with compressed 
and uncompressed gold. All three e:ffects are positive and increase regularly with 
temp, and press. E. "Wagner also made some observations on the efiect of temp. 
E. Sedstrom has studied the Peltier efiect for couples of gold with silver, copper, 
cadmium, or zinc. G. Borelins and E. Gunneson found the Thomson effect, in 
microvolts per degree, to be 2-05 at 400° K., 1*61 at 300° K., 1*18 at 200° K., 0*71 
at 130° K., and 0*29 at 100° K. A. Cohn and A. Lotz studied the contact electricity 
of gold against glass in vacuo. 

Gold is diamagnetic. According to J. Konigsberger,29 the magnetic suscepti- 
bility of gold is —3*1x10-^ vol. units ; and, according to K. Honda, — 0*15Xl0~® 
mass units between 18° and 1064° ; so that, as M. Owen showed, the value is not 
dependent on the temp. There is a discontinuity at the m.p., as shown in Fig. 8, 
Cap. XXII. According to M. Hanriot, ordinary yellow a-gold is more strongly 
diamagnetic than brown /3-gold. The magnetization coeff. varies from — 0T6 X l6‘“® 
to ---0*23 XlO”'®. The change in the magnetization coeff. with temp, exhibits a 
break between 300° and 400° owing to the transformation of brown into yellow 
gold. H, Altherthum, and H. X. Onnes and B. Beckmann have studied the Hall 
effect with gold ; and M. Owen, the thermomagnetic behaviour of this metal. 
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§ 6. The Chemical Properties of Gold 

The general chemical behaviour of gold is connected with its relatively small 
affinity for the other elements. At the time Pliny’s Historia mturali was written, 
gold w^ considered to be the only substance in nature that suffers no loss by 
the action of fire ; because it passes unscathed through the flames of the funeral 
pyxe.’^ Indeed, continued Pliny, the oftener gold is subject to the action of fire, 
the more refined becomes the quality,’’ Testing the gooiiess of gold by fire was 
known as ohmssa-^irym, or obrm, from Bfipvloy, pure gold. 

Gold is not attacked by air or oxygen— moist or dry, hot or cold. Hence, the 
alchemists called gold a noUe metal in contrast with the hose metah—hke lead, 
copper, tin, iron, etc.— which are oxidized and lose their metallic characters when 
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heated in air. The fact that Moses {Exod., 32. 20) was able to reduce Aaron’s 
golden calf ’’ to ashes by fire led some of the early chemists to make conjectures 
as to what Moses actually did.^ G, E. Stahl suggested that the gold was dissolved 
in a soln. of alkali sulphide ; and W. Herapath that the metal was dissolved in 
aqua regia ; J. D. Smith supposed that the idol was fused with an alloy which 
made the gold so brittle that it could be ground to powder, otherwise expressed, 
the gold of Aaron and his religious brethren was a kind of brass alloyed with some 
gold. Many other suggestions have been made, but in the absence of essential 
details, nothing is gained by prolonging the old discussion. The result, however, 
is a good illustration of the influence of temperament on inquiry. Two men may 
be presented with the same phenomenon and they may draw opposite conclusions, 
both of which are based on the different aspects of the phenomenon to which the 
men directed their attention. Still more is this the case when but a meagre report 
of a supposed phenomenon is available. Instinctive or acquired tendencies, 
temperament, and thought are so inseparably mingled that there is often a very 
real difficulty in applying purely logical reasoning. In such cases Socrates’ advice 
is invaluable ; 

What is the good of talking about something if you do not know clearly what it is, for 
all your observations may have been concerned with something different ? but you would 
be as unable to know this as a man who set out to find something without knowing what 
it was, would never be able to tell when he had found it. 

J. Prinsep ^ found an increase in weight occurred when an alloy of gold and 
platinum is melted in a forge fire, although no residue of carbon appears when the 
alloy was dissolved in aqua regia. T. Graham found that gold cornets when 
strongly heated in vacuo gave up 0*2 per 1000 of their weight, or 2*12 times their 
volume of gas, the bulk of which was carbon monoxide, as shown by the analysis : 

00 OOa Ha 1^3 Oa 

65*4 14*6 15*4 4*3 0*3 per cent, 

T. K. Rose also showed that furnace gases are always absorbed by the molten 
metal, the amount varying in weight from 0*25 per 1000 in the case of gold heated 
to 1215° in air, to 7*8 parts per 1000 of gold heated to the same temp, in coal gas. 
T. Graham further observed that when gold was heated and cooled in a stream of 
air, the occluded gas amounted to 0*22 vol. per volume of gold, and contained 
86*3 per cent, of nitrogen, 8*4 per cent, of carbon dioxide, and 5*3 per cent, of 
oxygen. The occluded gas was principally nitrogen, and, said T, Graham, ‘‘ the 
indifference of gold to oxygen is remarkable and contrasts with the power of silver 
to occlude this same gas.” G. Neumann found that gold can absorb about 32*78 
to 48*49 times its vol. of oxygen. A. Sie verts and B. Bergner found that liquid 
gold at 1220° does not absorb helium. A. Sieverts also stated that hydrogen and 
nitrogen are not absorbed by solid or melted gold. T. Graham further showed 
that gold can absorb 0*3 vol of carbon monoxide, 0*2 vol. of carbon dioxide, 
and 0*48 vol. of hydrogen. J. Trowbridge found gold absorbs 37*31 to 46*32 times 
its vol. of hydrogen, and G. Neumann, that molten gold can absorb 37*31 to 46*32 
times its vol. of that gas. 

Attempts by" A. Sieverts, M. Major, and M. Thoma to make gold hydride have proved 
nugatory* The treatment of soln, of gold salts with hypophosphorous and phosphorous 
aeids give precipitates of metallic gold. 

According to H, Hartley, a gold surface acquires a negative charge during the 
catalytic combustion of gases in contact with it. The electrical effect is probably 
antecedent to combustion, and primarily due to occlusion. The occlusion of 
hydrogen or carbon monoxide results in the metal getting a negative charge ; with 
oxygen the charge is positive. 

According to H. Moissan,® gold is slowly attacked by fluoriire at a redheat^ 
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but there is no appreciable action at ordinary temp. 0. Euff and A. Heinzelmann 
found that uramum hexafluoride, UFe, has very little action on gold even when 
warmed , and (X Eufl and P. W. Ischirch found that when heated with osmium 
octofluonde, OsFs, a protective black film is formed on the surface of the nold 
Thoroughly dried chlorine does not act on gold at ordinary temp G Kruss found 
that at 140° to 16U“ dry powdered gold is transformed by chlorine into aurosoauric 
cMoride ; at 180 to 190 into aurous chloride ; and a httle volatile auric chloride 
while over 300 the metal is not attacked-wie gold chloride. S. B. Christy studied 
the volatility of go d in air containing chlorine. J. Percy found that no reaction 
occurs when ^ chlorine is introduced into molten gold. Liquid chlorine was 
found by Meyer to act but slowly on gold at ordinary temp., but the reaction is 
vigorous at 100°. E. J. Reynolds, J. Spiller, and A. H. Allen studied the dissolu- 
tion of gold by chlorine water at ordinary temp. G. Kruss found bromine gas 
attacks gold superficiaUj^ forming a black film on the surface ; while liquid bromine 
forms aimic bromide. On the other hand, J. Thomsen and E. Petersen found auro- 
soauric bromide to be produced under these conditions, the discrepancy in the 
Wo statements was explained by G. Kruss and F. W. Schmidt by lowing that 
the auric bromde is much decomposed at 60°. F. Meyer found that in a sealed 
tube a, gram-atom of precipitated gold with two of bromine forms a crust of auric 
bromide which hinders further action, but after 12 hrs.’ shaking, aU the bromine 
forms auric bromide. T. Dormg found that gold is soluble in an ether soln of 
bromine ; and in a mixture of bromine and hydrobromic acid. F. Meyer found 
that diy lOuiiie does not react with gold at ordinary temp., but between 50® and the 
m.p of iodine aurous iodide is formed. J. NicHes showed that nascent iodine 
unites with gold, and also in the presence of ether or in sunlight. At ordinary 
press, a soln. of iodine in water does not attack gold, but in a sealed tube a reaction 
does occur. T. Ddnng says that iodine does not react with gold— when the two 
elements are rubbed up_ with water, alcohol, or ether. T. D6ring found that a 

° ® ™ potassium or ammonium iodide readily dissolves 

gold ; the action is much slower with a 6 per cent, soln., and exceedingly slow in 
more dll. soln. 

0. W. Scheele found that hydrofluoric acid, either alone or mixed with nitric acid, 
dissolve gold. M. Hauriot and F. Raoult found powdered gold to be very 
slightly soluble in cone, hydrochloric acid— 100 c.c. of acid dissolved 0*008 grm. 

excluded, hydrochloric acid has no action on 
® ij 1 ' fuming hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*178 attacks 

gold when eroosed to light, and particularly if certain salts— e.o. manganous 
chloride, MnCl 2 --be present. No reactions in either case occurs in darkness 
According to W. Spring, gold is dissolved when it is heated with cone, hydrochloric 
acid to 160 m a sealed tube ; and tbe soln. seems to be reduced by tbe resulting 
hydrogen, for mmute crystals are deposited on the walls of the tube. N. Awerki^ 
showed that precipitated gold is attacked by the cone, acid of sp. gr. 1*19 and 
particularly in the presence of many organic substances— e.o. various 'alcohols 
cane si^ar, formaldehyde, chloroform, etc. A. Borntrager also found a mixture ' 
“u . and nitrosulphurio acid is a good solvent for 

gold ; and T. Fairly found a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and hydrochloric acid 
disscdves gold. 0. P . 'Watts and N. D. Whipple studied the action of hydrochloric 
aeid in the presence of soln. of various salts. The most convenient solvent for gold 
n usuaUy aqua regia. The product of the action of aqua regia on gold was found 
hy J. F. Prat to be dependent on the ratio of nitric to hydrochloric acid- an 
exoero of the hydrochloric acid forms chloronitric acid, an excess of nitric acid acts 
on the chloride ; to avoid the formation of chloronitric acid, the aqua regia should 
he diluted with an equal vol. of water. According to E. Priwoznik, a mixture of 

(®P* 45 C.C. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4), diluted 

Tnth O.O. of water, is the best solvent— one part of gold is dissolved by 4*3 parts ‘ 
Of the mixture; and he represents the reaction: Au-fHNO],4-4Hrn= H-A'n ra 
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+N 04 " 2 H 20 . The alchemists were wont to represent the dissolution of gold in 
aqua regia by an animal devouring the sun or ApoUo — vide Fig. 1, Cap. I. According 
to J. Nicldes, an ethereal soln. of hydrobromic acid does not dissolve gold ; nor 
does hydriodic acid alone attack gold appreciably, but in presence of manganese 
dioxide, it does dissolve gold — the higher oxides of bismuth and other metals act 
similarly to manganese dioxide. An ethereal soln. of hydriodic acid dissolves gold. 
T. Doring also found gold to be readily soluble in h 5 'driodic acid. According to 
J. P. Prat, iodic acid attacks gold slowly, and V. Lenher showed that if sulphuric 
acid be present, and the temp. 300®, the reaction is much faster ; periodic acid also 
dissolves gold in the presence of sulphuric acid. 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple 
studied the action of perchloric acid and of various acids and oxidizing agents 
on gold. 

Gold is dissolved by mixtures containing chlorides, bromides, or iodides if 
they can generate the nascent halogens. For example, gold is dissolved by mixtures 
containing chloride, nitrates, and sulphuric acid or acid sulphates. A mixture of 
sodium chloride, nitre, and alum was the menstruum sine strejpitu of the alchemists. 
Again, mixtures of hydrochloric acid with oxidizing agents like the nitrates ; 
chlorates ; permanganates ; peroxides ; with bleaching powder and an acid ; and 
as J. Nickles showed, with the easily decomposable perchlorides, perbromides, 
or periodides act similarly. 0. Lessen also found that gold is dissolved by the 
products of the electrolysis of the alkali halide soln. According to T. Egleston, 
a soln. of potasrium chloride or of ammonium chloride, has no action on finely 
divided gold when heated in a sealed tube for eight months or 5 hrs. at 150^-200®, 
potassium bromide under similar conditions gave a reaction, A. Hanxiot and 
F. Eaoult found that 100 c.o. of 25 per cent, hydrochloric acid containing 
30 grms. of auric chloride dissolved 0170 grm. of yellow and 0*745 grm. of brown 
gold. H. H. Morris made a similar observation and stated that aurous chloride 
is formed. F. Mylius found fuming hydrochloric acid containing some cupric 
cMoride dissolves gold. W. J. McCaughey found that raising the cone, of the acid 
raises the speed of the action more than raising the cone, of the cupric chloride. 
The amount of gold dissolved seems to increase proportionately with the time of 
action without attaining a limit. Eaising the temp, from about 40° to about 
105° increases the speed of dissolution of the metal about 32 times. Doubling the 
cone, of the acid at about 40° increases the solvent action seven-fold, and at 105°, 
five-fold. Possibly the reaction of the cupric chloride is catalytic in the sense of 
the cuprous chloride in Deacon's process for chlorine, 2CuCl2-^2CuCl+Cl2> 
the cuprous chloride is oxidized by air and hydrochloric acid back to cupric chloride. 
The soln. of gold in the cupric chloride soln. at about 105° on cooling, and standing 
for about five days, does not deposit gold. According to P. 0. Mollhiney, a boiling 
soln. of ferric chloride attacks gold in the presence of hydrochloric acid and air, 
but not if air be excluded. H. N. Stokes has also studied the solvent action of a 
soln. of ferric chloride and sulphate on gold. A hydrochloric acid soln, of a ferric 
salt — ^iron alum — ^was also found by W, J. McCaughey to dissolve gold, and the 
rate of soln. is increased more by raising the cone, of the acid than by raising the 
cone, of the salt. The rate of soln. is increased about eleven-fold by raising 
the temp, from about 40° to about 105°. The solvent action of the ferric salt occurs 
even when a ferrous salt is present, and decreases by increasing the cone, of the latter. 
^Consequently, the precipitation of gold by ferrous sulphate can be complete only 
with a considerable excess of the latter. With an increasing cone, of the ferric 
salt a state approaching a balanced reaction may appear since, unl&e the case 
with cupric chloride, the cone, of the dissolved gold approaches a limit. A soln. 
of gold obtained by boiling the alum soln. for two days with gold does not give 
evidence of the formation of a ferrous salt, when tested with potassium ferricyanide, 
but spangles of gold are deposited when the soln. cools. J. Nickles found that 
ethereal soln, of titanous eluoride, TiClg, titanous bromide^ manganic, coWtic, 
nicfcelic chloride or teozmde, feme bminide* and idmnbic chloride dissolve gold; 
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BO also does an ethereal soln. of ferrous or ferric iodide-on a water-bath or under 
the influence of light. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, gold does not unite directly with solphor or 
with selenium ; but, according to H. Pelabon, at a temp, just below its mn 
selenium dissolves some gold. J Margottet^ found that the vapour of 
tellurium attacks gold, formmg gold telluride, and, accordhi to H Mabon 
molten teUurium dissolves gold, forming the same compound It has Ions been 
^own that soln of the alkali sulphides dissolve gold-uide gold sulphides 
Accordmg to G. I. Becker, one part of gold dissolves in 843 pirts of sodium 
sulphide. NaaS, at ordmary temp. A. Ditte observed no action when sold was 
sealed m a for 18 months in the presence of aln alkah sulphide sat. with 
sulphur. C. A. Stetefeldt and _T. Egleston observed that soln. of potassium or 
sodium sulpnide dissolve gold m tte cold, and ammonium sulphide at 145° to 
180°. C A. Stetefeldt and E. H RusseU found gold to be soluble in a sok. oi 
sodium thios^phate and other thiosulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
The action takes place m the cold, but more readily if heated— a gold sulphide is 
probably first formed, and this is dissolved by the alkaline soln. J. Mon found 
gold to be dissolved by acid soln. of- thiocarbamide, particularly in the presence of 
oxidizing agents J.-Uhl found that sulphur dioxide does not attack gold when 
heated therewith, but it is converted into sulphur trioxide and sulphur Gold 
k not attacked by sulphuric acid, but, according to A. E. Ahen. V. Lenher, 
H. Pelabon, and J. Pelletier, the metal is attacked if an oxidizing agent is dissolved 
in the acid--^. 5 r. the higher omdes of manganese or lead, nitric acid, permanganates, 
periodic acids or periodates, iodic acid or iodates, chromium or nickel sesquioxide, 

acid, lead or copper nitrates, etc. 0. P. Watts and 
hi. p. Whipple also studied the action of sulphuric acid in the presence of soln. of 
various salts on gold, E. Sulkowsky says dil. sulphuric acid, mixed with hydrogen 
peroxide, does not attack gold. V. Lenher and G. Kemmerer said a hot mixture 
of nitric and s^phuric acid dissolves gold far better than does a soln. of potassium 
cpnide. M. E. Chevreul suggested that ozone is formed, but M. Berthelot and 
V Lenher found that neither .oxygen nor ozone attacks gold-leaf suspended in cone, 
sidphunc acid when these two gases are bubbled through the liquid, but gold is 
dissolved in the presence of nascent oxygen liberated when oxidizing agents are 
heated mth sulphuric acid. According to C. J. T. von Grotthuss, M. Berthelot, 
etc., gold IS also dissolved at the anode when cone, sulphuric acid is electrolyzed 
with a gold anode ; with dil. sulphuric acid, the anode is covered with a film of 
o.xide. According to F. H. J effery, gold is also dissolved from the anode in sulphuric 
of complex ions, but by the time the yellowish-brown stage is 
reached there is an appreciable formation of gold cations. These may possibly 
anse from the reduction of the anions by hydrogen. The anode soln. yields auric 

aurous compound on dilution with water. According 
to E. Harbecb, M. Margules, and W. G. Mixter, a ^LW-soln. of sulphuric acid behaves 
hke nitno acid towards a gold anode. Similar results were obtained with 
bisulphates, T. Egleston found a soln, of ammonium sulphate exerted no 
action on spongy gold when kept in a sealed tube for 8 months, or heated between 
150 and 200° for 5 hrs. ; but W. G. Mixter found a soln. of potassium sulphate 
and y. Lenher and G. Kemmerer a soln. of potassium sulphate, potassium hydro- 
sulphate or so^um sulphate attacks“ a gold anode during dectrolysis. According 
to E. lEtscherlich and V. Lenher^ cone, selenic acid in the cold does not attack gold 
appreciably, the action begins at about 230^ and proceeds more quickly at about 
SCO , when selenium dioxide is evolved, and gold selenate, Au 2 (Se 04 ) 3 , passes into 
soln. According to V. Lenher, telluric acid attacks gold in the presence of sulphuric 
ma. According to M. Berthelot, persulphuric acid has no action on goldc 
H. B. North found that an excess of sulphuryl chloride, 8020^, in a sealed tube 
at 160° slowly dissolves the metal, forming ahhydrouS auric chloride) wrt 
tmohyl chloriue^ S0Gl2» 150°, has no appreciable aotibnj but site# ^eaiaM tie 

vOLf XXX* . ' '■ 
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mixture ten days at 200°, gold is dissolved. According to A. Ditte, pyrosulphuryl 
chloride attacks gold. 

According to J. J. Sudborough.,5 nitrosyl chloride, NOCl, does not attack gold 
after many hours’ exposure to that metal at 100°. In 1748, G. Brandt showed that 
gold is slightly soluble in nitric acid, but the soln. readily deposits the gold. 
T. Bergmann discussed the phenomenon from the point of view of the phlogiston 
theory. In 1780, however, M, Tillet said that while it is true that nitric acid attacks 
gold, it does not really dissolve it, but keeps it mechanically in suspension, and 
he claimed that these suspended particles are visible under the microscope. T. feerg- 
mann pointed out that this proved only that particles of gold may be suspended 
in the acid and not that gold cannot be truly dissolved. According to F. P. Dewey, 
gold is slightly soluble in highly purified nitric acid, and the yellow soln. deposits 
gold on standing for a few days ; while M. Hanriot and F. Raoult found that when 
finely divided gold is boiled with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*180, 0*002 grm. is dissolved ; 
with acid of sp. gr. 1*285, 0*0119 grm. is dissolved ; with acid of sp. gr. 1*332, 0*028 
grm. ; and with the monohydrated acid, 0*076 grm. G. J. Mulder found that 
nitric acid dissolves an appreciable quantity of gold (or platinum) when that metal 
is alloyed with a large proportion of silver. G. H. Makins attributed the action 
to the presence of nitrous acid. In any case, there is a small loss of gold during 
the parting of gold and silver by the nitric acid process. T. E. Rose found that 
the spent acid used in' parting during the assay of gold at the Royal Mint contained 
1*2 mgrms. of gold per litre. According to M. Margules, C. J. T. von Grotthuss, 
M. Berthelot, and W. G. Mixter, gold is readily attacked when used as anode in 
the electrolysis of nitric acid. The yellowish-green soln. thus' obtained is reduced 
by hydrogen, forming a brown precipitate. According to F. H. Jeffery, if a porous 
pot be used in the electrolysis of nitric acid (1 : 2) the cathode cell remains clear, 
and the soln. in the anode cell passes from green to yellowish-brown, and if evaporated 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide, yellow crystals of hydroauri- 
nitric acid, HAu(N03)4.3H20, are formed. If the soln, of this acid be diluted with 
water, auric oxide accompanied by some aurous oxide is deposited. The more dil. 
the acid electrolyte, the less the amount of aurous oxide formed. If precautions 
are not taken to prevent the accumulation of ammonium nitrate formed in the 
anode cell with dil. acid (1 : 20), an explosive compound is formed at the anode. 
V. Lenher and G, Kemmcrer found that a gold anode is attacked during the electro- 
lysis of neutral soln. of potassium nitrate or sodium nitrate. 

According to P. Hautefeuille and A. Perrey, melted gold absorbs phosphorus 
vapour, and gives it out again, with spitting, on the solidification of the metal. 
A. Granger found that phosphorus vapour docs not attack finely divided gold at 
low temp., but a reaction occurs at 400°, and gold phosphide is formed. When 
gold is heated in a sealed tube with phosphorus pentachloride at 180° to 200°, 
L. Lindet observed the formation of aurous chloride, phosphorus trichloride, and 
a double compound, AuCla-PCls ; with phosphorus trichloride, under similar 
conditions aurous chloride and phosphorus are formed. Y , Lenher and 6. Kemmerer 
found gold is readily dissolved by phosphoric acid in the presence of oxidizing 
agents. 0. P. Wato and N. D. Whipple also studied the action of phosphoric 
acid on gold. According to F. H. Jeffery, the electrolysis of 15 per cent, phosphoric 
acid with a gold anode results in the lormation of soluble gold compbx anions, 
but not cations. When the resulting soln. is diluted with water, auric and attrous 
chlorides are formed, so that the soln. contains gold phosptete* According to 
A. Sioverts and M. Major, a boiling' soln. of sodium hypophew^hate is catalytically 
transformed into sodium phosphite by precipitated gold. 

T. Bergmann, in his De arsenko (Upsala, 1777), showed that molten gold takes 
up scarcely g^^th of its weight of arsenic. According to A. Hatchett, arsenic does 
not combine readily with gold in open vessels, but the vapour readily alloys with 
gold at a red heat, forming a grey fusible mass which does not give off all its arsenic 
when fused for two hours in an open crucible, A. Liversidge found that if arsenic 
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vapoiir be passed over heated gold, the latter readily melts and, when cooling, the 
mass spits, and ultimately furnishes yellow spangles of gold arsenide. The affinity 
between gold and arsenic, however, is not very great. A. P. Schleicher has worked 
out that portion of the equilibrium diagram which is possible by the ordinary thermal 
methods, and it includes alloys with between 100 and 74-53 atomic per cent, of 
gold. The m.p. of gold is lowered by arsenic down to what appears to be a eutectic 
with about 46 and 47 atomic per cent, of arsenic at 665°. On cooling, the evolution 
of arsenic occurs suddenly at the eutectic. V. Lenher and G. Kemmerer found that 
arsenic acid dissolves gold in the presence of oxidizing agents, but the action is 
much slower than with sulphuric acid. According to C. Hatchett, gold unites with 
antimony when the two elements are fused together, and likewise when the 
vapour is passed over the red-hot metal. Antimony makes gold brittle, even so 
little as 0-052 per cent, making gold lose its malleability. The antimony gradually 
oxidizes and volatilizes when it is fused for some time in an open crucible. The 
m.p. curve by E. Vogel is shown in Fig. 7 ; it explains itself ; an unstable gold 
diantunomde, AuSbg, is formed. These alloys were also studied by W. C Eoberts- 
Austen. Alloys of gold with bismuth were also prepared by G. Hatchett ; he 
found gold is rendered brittle when alloyed with but 0-052 per cent, of bismuth. 

A natural alloy of gold and bismuth -with a little adherent mercury was found in 
Eutherford County (U.S.A.), sp. gr. 12-4-12-9. Its composition corresponds with 
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AuBi, and it has been called hismuthaurite. From E. W. E. Mclvor’s analysis, 
&. H. F. Ulriches maldonite found at Maldon (Victoria) has the composition AuoBi ; 
it has been also called bla-ch gold. It was investigated by 0. U. Shepard, "and 
W* Vernadsky. 0. T. Heycock and F. H, Neville studied the lowering of the 
f.p. of gold by bismuth ; E. Maey the sp. vol. of the alloys ; and R. Vogel has 
worked out the fusion curve shown in Fig. 8, which is self-explanatory. It recalls 
the corresponding curve for silver. W. 0. Roberts-Austen and F. Osmond also 
made some observations on these alloys. 

0. Ruft and B. Bergdahl ^ found that molten gold can dissolve only traces of 
carbom H. Warren found that silicon at the moment, of its formation, so to 
speak, unites with gold much more readily than ordinary silicon, and a 5 per cent, 
/alloy is best made by heating sodium and gold with potassium fluosilicate at a 
high temp. 0. WinHer also 3Qaade gold-siticon alloys and noted their brittleness. 
H. Moissan found that molten gold dissolves carbon, and rejects it as graphite on 
cooling. ^ For gold acetylide, see acetylene. According to W. Muthmann and 
A. Sohai<^auf , gold in the electrodes ; does not influence* the decomposition of 
carbon dioxide in the electric arc. The solubility of gold in soln, of alkalj cyanides 
has been previoulsy discussed. C. L. Jacobsen has discussed the passivity , of gold 
in ,soIn. of a&ali cyanides. ^ The electrolysis of amido-compounds, which 
produce cyanides, also dissolve gold when they are electroly^sed. .E. Beutel^And 
G. MoR. Smith have studied the solubihty of gold in soln. of potassium ferrocyanide* 
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The action is slow, but it is accelerated by heat. E. Beutel represented the 
reaction: 3Au+K4EeCy64-2H20+02=3KAuCy2+I’e(OH)3+KOH. Soln. ofthe 
tUocyaiia.tes and many double cyanides also dissolve gold. According to W. Foster, 
and H. B. Giles, a neutral soln. of potassium permanganate is reduced by gold. 
H. H. Morris found gold is dissolved by soln. of auric chloride forming aurous 
chloride. H. von Euler studied the adsorption of silver ions from soln. of silver 
nitrate and sulphate by gold. 

According to W. Dittmar,^ fused alkali hydroxide does not attack gold to 
any appreciable extent, even when al k ali chlorate is present, but the metal is 
attacked if an aUrali nitrate be present. _ M. le, Blanc and 0. Weyl found that 
attack with dry potassium hydroxide begins below 670°, and small flecks of gold 
appear in the matrix. M. le Blanc and L. Bergmann found that in an atm. of 
nitrogen sodium hydroxide attacks gold but slightly. P. Bechtereff noticed that 
the molten sodium hydroxide is coloured yellow on account of oxidation. According 
to F. Meyer and W. L. Dudley, fused alkali peroxide readily attacks gold, forming 
the alkali aurate ; barium peroxide attacks the metal to a less extent. The heat 
of the reaction with one gram of gold was found by W. G. Mixter to be 77 Cals., 
and for 2 grms., 30,4f)0 cals. A Schiel, J. Spiller, M. Margules, and V. Lenher and 
G. Kemmerer found that a little gold is dissolved when soln. of the alkali hydroxides 
are electrolyzed with a gold anode ; neutral salt soln. under similar conditions form 
a film of oxide on the anode. 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple studied the action 
of soln. of sodium hydroxide and of various salts on gold ; and also of acetic acid 
in the presence of oxidizing agents. A. Korczynsky studied the halogenation of 
aromatic hydrocarbons with gold as catalytic agent. 

Reactions oi analytical interest— A soln. of gold trichloride acidified with 
hydrochloric acid is usually employed as a t 3 rpe to represent the gold salts. The 
action of potassium hydroxide, aqua ammonia, and of hydrogen sulphide are 
involved, and they are discussed in connection with auric chloride. The most 
important reactions depend on the ready reduction of auric salts to metallic gold, 
otherwise expressed, the auric salts are strong oxidizing agents— e.gi. oplic acid ; 
ferrous sulphate ; sulphurous acid ; hydrogen peroxide ; zinc with arsenic acid and 
ferric chloride ; stannous chloride are oxidized. According to H, Rose,® stannous 
chloride produces a pale rose coloration with a dilution of 1 : 1,000,000 ; and 
the coloration is still recognizable with a dilution of 1 : 4,000,000. A. Stabler and 
F. Bachran found a drop of titanium trichloride colours a soln. of auric chloride 
an intense violet, and the reaction is almost as sensitive as the purple of Cassius’ 
reaction. G. Armani and J. Barboni say that the coloration produced by 
formaldehyde in warm alkaline soln. is sensitive to 1 : 100,000. J. B. Saul found 
a per cent. soln. of p-phenylenediamine colours 10 vols. of a 0‘005 per cent, 
soln. of auric chloride greenish-yeUow. Several other organic compounds have 
been suggested as tests for gold. ^ 

Uses of gold. — Gold is largely employed in the noanufacture of ornamental 
jewellery. The extensive use of this metal, said H. Sowerby,® wherever gorgeous 
ornament is required, as well as in the simplest designs of art — ^from the glitter- 
ing crown of an emperor to the neat little wedding ring of the village maid— 
imparts to gold an interest in our eyes, that other metals have failed to acquhe. 
Gold alone is too soft to withstand wear and tear, and it h therefore alloyed' with 
hardening mletals hke copper. Copper imparts a reddish tinge to gold, and this 
alloy was once called red carat goU. The term oacat refers to a fractional part of 
24, and is now used in stating the fineness of gold — 6.g, pure gold is 24 carat ; gold of 
22-carats or 22-oarat gold has 22 parts of gold and 2parts of other metals. 22-carat 
gold is thus eq. to an alloy with 91 ’6 per cent, of gold and 8’3 pet cent, of other 
metals. The British goU coinage is 22-oarat gold. TMs alloy is termed sterling 
or standard goU. Brazil, Portugal, Turkey, India, Peru, ChiU have the same 
standard ; while America, France, Greece, Russia, Japan, and most other oopntoffl 
have a standard 90 per cent, of gold and 10 per cent, of baser raetal, and this i|^ 
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tlierefoi 0 21 6 -car 0 t gold. The gold coinage of the Sydney mint hfts the s&me 
amount of gold as the British, but silver is used in place of copper, so that the 
Sydney sovereign appears greenish-yellow beside that of Great Britain. The 
standard gold alloys recognized in the United Kingdom are 22 -, 18-, 15-, 12 -, and 
9 -carat. The percentage composition of these different standards is commonly : 


22-carat gold . 
18-carat gold . 
16 -carat gold • 
12 -carat gold . 
9-carat gold . 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Base metals 



(mainly copper), 

91*6 

2-0 

6*3 

75*0 

12-6 

12-5 

62*5 

100 

27*5 

50*0 

10-0 

40-0 

37 5 

10*0 

62*5 


Articles made from these standard alloys can be hall-marked, or stamped with 
the imprimateur of certain Governinent offices to show that the metal is up to the 
standard claimed. 22 -carat gold is mainly used for wedding rings ; the best 
jewellery is made from 18- or 16-carat gold ; and 9 -carat gold is used for cheap 
jewellery which can be hall-marked. Much cheap jewellery is made from less than 
9-carat gold, but it is not hall-marked. For gilding, gold-plating, and electroplating 
—see copper. The electrolyte for the electro-deposition of gold is made by di^ 
solving 2‘S4 grms. of gold in aqua regia ; evaporating the soln. on a water-bath to 
drive off the excess of acid ; adding potassium cyanide soln. so long as a precipitate 
forms-yavoiding an excess ; washing the lemon-yellow precipitate by decantation ; 
dissolving the precipitate in a soln. of potassium cyanide ; and Tna.TnTig the liquid 
up to about 500 c.c. For the properties of thin metal films — vide silver. W. Theo- 
bald has described the preparation of gold-leaf and thin metal filma 
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§ 7. The Atomic Weight o! Gold 

The early analyses of J. B. Bichter,i J. L, Proust, A. Oherkampf, L. N. Yauque- 
lin, and C. F. Bucholz gave rather discrepant results for the ratio by weight of gold 
to oxygen in the oxide of that metal. Of these, the analysis of A. Oberkampf comes 
nearest to that recognized at the present day. On the assumption that the at. wt. 
of oxygen is 5*6, J. Dalton wrote 105 for that of gold, and in bis J New System of 
Chemical Philosophy (Manchester, 2. 219, 1818), he wrote the at. wt. of gold 140, 
on the assumption that that of oxygen is 7. J. J. Berzelius assumed, in 1813, that the 
ratio of the atoms of gold to those of oxygen in gold oxide is 1 : 3, and he later 
regarded the ratio as being 2:3; he also discovered aurous oxide in which the 
ratio was taken to be 1 : 1. He obtained 2486 for the at. wt. of gold with oxygen 
100 as standard ; with oxygen 16, this number becomes 2x198*8 ; and if the ratios 
of the atoms of gold in aurous and auric oxides be respectively 2 : 1 and 2 : 3, the 
at. wt. of gold is 198*8. J. J. G. Meinecke assumed the value to be 200 ; and 
L. Gmelin gave 66 for the eq. weight, which makes the at. wt. 198 when the formulse 
of the two chlorides are AuCl and AuClg, and of the two oxides, AugO and AugOs. 
The validity of the latter assumption was confirmed by the rule of Dulong and 
Petit ; by Mitscherlich’s isomorphic law ; by J. H. van’t Hofi’s modification 
of Avogai:o’s rule ; and by Mendeleef’s periodic rule, whether gold be placed in 
the 11th series of the first group, or in the 10th series of the eighth group. 

In 1813, J. J. Berzelius obtained the value 196*98 (assuming the at. wt; of 
mercury as 200*6), which is remarkably close to 197*2, the value accepted at the 
present day ; he obtained this result by weighing the gold precipitated by mercury 
from a soln. containing a known weight of auric chloride. In order to emphasize 
how far J. J. Berzelius was in advance of the chemists of his day, it may be men- 
tioned that in 1819 J. Pelletier obtained 238, by weighing the gold remaining after a 
known weight of aurous iodide was calcined ; that in 1821, J. Javal obtained 201 by 
the analysis of gold oxide, and 208 by the analysis of potassium chloroaurate ; and 
that in 1823, L. G. Figuier obtained 179, by the analysis of sodium chloroaurate. 
J. J. Berzelius, also in 1824, analyzed potassium chloroaurate, and calcidating his 
result to present-day standards, he obtained 196*708 for the at. wt. of gold — a result 
not so good as his earlier determinations. In 1850, A. Level reduced a soln. of 
auric chloride with sTilphur dioxide, and determined the resulting sulphuric acid 
as barium sulphate. A gram of gold gave 1*782 grms. BaSO^, which makes the at. 
wt. of gold 196*55. In 1876, J. Thomsen determined the ratio Au : 4Br=32*ll : 50 
in hydrobromoauric acid, HAuBr4.5H20, and this furnishes 197*48 for the at, wt, 
of gold. 

In 1886, G. Eruss again opened up the subject in his memoir VriUrsuchurigen 
viheft das Atomgewich des GoUea (Munchen, 1886). This memoir is often regarded 
as inaugurating the modem determinations of this constant. Hence the deter- 
minations of the at, wt. of gold may be conveniently grouped in three periods : 
(1) The inexact value obtained prior to J. J. Berzelius’s investigations ; (2) the values 
obtained in the Berzelian era, which give as a best representative value 197*29 ; 
and (3) the modern era commencing with the work of G. Kriiss. G. Kriiss first 
determined the ratios AuCl 3 ;*Au:SAg 01 , and obtained for the at. wt. of gold, 
197*14; and in the remainder of his work he employed potassium bromoaurate 
from which five ratios were derived. In one set, the gold was reduced either by 
hydrogen or by sulphur dioxide and the consequent ratio EAuBr 4 : Au gave 197*125 
for the at. wt. of this element. In another set the bromine liberated during the 
sulphur dioxide reduction was determined as silver bromide and the resulting 
ratio Au : 4AgBr gaye 197*166 for the at. wt. The weighing of the residue Au+EBr 
obtained after the hydrogen reduction gave the ratio Au : 3Br’ which furnishes the 
at. wt. 197*040 ; and when the resulting EBr in the residue was determined, the 
ratio Au : EBr enabled the at. wt. to be compxited— the result was 197*077. The 
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general mean of all G. Kruss’s fchirly measurements was 197T3. Independentlv 
of G. Kruss and partly overlapping, T. E. Thorpe and A. P. Laurie reduced the 
same compound by ignition, and the gold was determined by washing out the unde- 
composed bromide, and weighing the residue. This gave the ratio Au : KBr. The 
potassium bromide was also determined volumetrically by titration with a soln 
of the silver salt for the ratio Au : Ag ; and also gravimetrically as silver bromide 
for the ratio Au : AgBr. These three ratios furnish the mean 197’25 for the at 
of gold. 

In 1889, J. W. Mallet made seven series of determinations of the at. wt. of gold • 
(1) He analyzed auric chloride and obtained the ratio Au : 3Ag ; (2) likewise the 
bromide for Au : 3Ag ; (3) potassium bromoaurate, ELAuBr^, was then analyzed 
for the ratio KArJBr 4 : Au : 4Ag ; (4) he also decomposed thermally the double salt 
trimethylammonium chloroauxate, NH(CH 3 ) 3 AuCl 4 , for the ratio NH(CH 3 ) 3 AuCL • 
Au ; (6) he then electrolyzed potassium cyanoaurate, KAuCya, and potassium cyano- 
argentate, KAgCyg, in the same circuit, and obtained the ratio Au : Ag ; (6) he 
also electrolyzed potassium cyanoaurate in circuit with the hydrogen voltameter 
for the ratm Au : H ; and finally, (7) he determined the hydrogen eq. of a given 
amount of zinc, and found the amount of gold this amount of zinc would reduce 
from a soln. of auric chloride or bromide. He thus obtained the ratio Au • 3H 
The means in the difierent series were : 

d) (2) (3) (4) (6) (0) (7) 

197-13 197-18 197-16 197-73 197-22 196 972 196713 

These results combined with the preceding give the general mean 196-722 -t 0-0129 
The best representative value for all the determinations is 197-20 and the Inter- 
national value is 197-2. The atomic number of gold is 79. 
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§ 8. The Elocculation aad Defloosulatlon ol CoUddai Solntiom 

Adsorotion by a liquid or solid is essentially specific, for the amount adsorbed 
necessarily varies ^th the ^ture of the .adsorbing agent, the liquid, and the sub- 
stance to be adsoAed.. W. D. Bancroft ^ has compiled a large number of examples 
m ms ofColmdai Chemistry, from which many of the following are selected, 

In Illustration of selective adsorption L. and P. WoHer and W. Pluddeman® found 
that charcoal and ferric oxide adsorb benzoic acid about teii times as strongly as 
acetic acid, while chromic oride absorbs the two about equally well, and platinum 
Dlaok adsorbs acetic acid a httle, and benzoic acid not at all. Salts generally have 
a ^ndenoy to adsorb their own ions— ^ver bromide adsorbs silver nitrate br 
poi^ium bromide, but not potassium nitrate; charcoal adsorbs acid and batic 
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dyes ; alumina adsorbs acid dyes readily but not so with basic dyes ; silica and 
tannin adsorb basic dyes the more readily j and wool adsorbs many dyes strongly 
without a mordant, while cotton adsorbs relatively few. G. T. Davis found that 
the order of adsorption of iodine from soln. of different substances was not the 
same with difierent kinds of charcoal. 

A. Muller and H. Weiske have shown that filter paper adsorbs so much barium, 
strontium, or calcium hydroxide from dil. soln. as to interfere with the use of filter 
paper for certain quantitative work. T. Bayley, J. U. Lloyd, M. A. Gordon, 
L. H. Skraup, etc., have studied the adsorption of salts by filter paper. The general 
results show : (1) filter paper shows selective adsorption for water and for each 
constituent of the soln. ; (2) if the solute is adsorbed relatively faster than the water 
there will be formed a water-ring ; (3) if the water is adsorbed relatively faster than 
the solute, the latter will concentrate in the outer zone. 

If a substance adsorbs a base more strongly than an acid, there will be a tendency 
for that salt to hydrolyze in soln. Similar remarks apply if the acid be adsorbed 
the more strongly. For instance, there is no doubt a slight hydrolysis of sodium 
chloride in aq. soln. : NaCl-f-H 20 ^Na 0 H+HCl, but the action is so slight that 
it cannot be detected under ordinary conditions and the soln. appears neutral. If one 
product of the hydrolysis be removed from the system, say, the sodium hydroxide, 
the hydrolysis can go further, and the soln. will become acid. F. K. Cameron 
showed that if fuller’s earth be shaken with water, the filtrate remains neutral to 
litmus or to phenolphthalein, proving that no soluble acid or alkali is present ; 
but if the fuller’s earth be shaken with a soln. of sodium chloride, the filtrate is acid 
to litmus and phenolphthalein. Moist fuller’s earth will remove alkali from 
slightly reddened phenolphthalein, and the colour disappears ; moist fuller’s earth 
acts similarly when pressed against litmus paper, the paper is reddened by the 
earth adsorbing the base from neutral litmus. 

J. E. Harris found that sandy loams, and china clay which had been treated with an 
acid, and the soluble acid removed by washing, adsorb the base from soln. of sodium acetate, 
potassium nitrate, or sodium chloride. L. Liebermann reported that animal charcoal will 
not remove the base from a soln, of sodium chloride, but that it will do so from soln. of 
sodium acetate or phosphate. Cupric or ferric hydroxides, so called, adsorb the acid ; 
and boneblack adsorbs imchanged calcium or barium chloride from the aq. soln. P. Yorke 
also observed that filter paper adsorbs lead oxide from a soln. of lead oxide in lime water. 

L, H. Skraup noted that lead acetate soln. loses lead oxide and becomes more acid when 
passed through filter paper ; L. Vignon obtained an analogous result by the action of 
cotton wool on soln. of mercuric chloride. 

G. C. Schmidt foimd that in the simultaneous adsorption of iodine and acetic 
acid by charcoal from soln. of iodine in water and in ethyl acetate, less of each 
substance was adsorbed than if the other had been absent. H, Freundlich and 

M. Masius obtained similar results with pairs of organic acids, and they also found 
that the acid w;luch is absorbed the more is displaced the less when the two acids 
are present in soln. 

H. Lachs and L. Miohsslis found sodium hydroxide reduced the adsorption of pota.ssium 
chloride from water, while the presence of sulphuric acid increased the adsorption in agree* 
ment with Y. Osaka’s observation that potassium chloride is adsorbed more than potassium 
sulphate, and sodium chloride more than sodium sulphate. W. Skey also found that 
charcoal vdll remove traces of nitric acid from dil. but not from cone, sulphuric acid 
— otherwise expressed, with an increase in the cone, of the sulphuric acid there is an 
increasing displacement of nitric acid from the charcoal, so that less is adsorbed from the 
oono.^acid. i£ Freundlich and H. K^mpfer found that the presence of thorium salts reduce 
the adsorption of uranium salts by charcoal ; P. Pona and L. Michaelis, that acetone and 
acetic acid decrease the adsorption of glucose by charcoal ; and D. B. Lake, that albumin 
and acetone have no effect each on the bther.^ , 

H. Freundlich ® assumes that adsorption by colloids is accompanied by a lowering 
yf, the surface tensibn of the ahsorhing phase. He bases his reasons on J. W. Gibbs’ 
vdl-hnown formula — {CjRT){A<rjdC)^ biit as W. D. Bancroft has shown this 
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is a mail-application, because J. W. Gibbs’ deduction refers to true soln., and not to 
suspensions. H. Ereundlich’s conclusion, however, is a valid empirical generaliza* 
tion, and it therefore follows that any substance A which is adsorbed by a second 
substance B lowers the surface tension of B, and will therefore tend to disintegrate 
it so as to form a colloidal soln. The term peptization — digestion — was 
Coined by T. Graham to denote the disintegration or deflocculation of a colloid 
so as to form a colloidal soln. ; the converse coagulation or flocculation was also 
called feciization — TrjKroq, curdled. The assumption now made is that every 
adsorbed substance tends to peptize the adsorbing substance. 

W. D. Bancroft * has , collected together a mass of evidence in support of this hypothesis 
from which the fbllbWihg examples ate selected : We may have peptization b5^ a HqUid^ by 
a noh-elebtrolyte, by an adsorbed ion, by a salt, or. by a peptized colloid. When a liquid 
is adsorbed by a solid, it will tend to peptize it, and in some cases will do so. Water peptizes 
tannin, amyl acetate peptizes pyroxylin, and fused salts peptize metals. At higher temp, 
the peptizing action increases, and we may get glass peptized by water or vulcanized rubber 
by various organic liquids. Gelatine is not peptized by cold water, but is by warm water. 
J. Weisberg found calcium silicate seems to dissolve in a sugar soln. What really happens 
is that it is peptized by the sugar soln. A cone. soln. of sugar in water will prevent the pre- 
cipitation of calcium silicate. C* A. L. de Bruyn found that silver chromate and siTvef 
chloride ate peptized by sugar ; also T. Graham noted that lime is held in apparent soln. 
in the ptesence of sugar, and E. Riffatd noted that sugar prevents the precipitation of 
the hychrous oxides of copper and iron by ammonia ; and E. Grimaux noted that glycerol 
ptevents the precipitation of hydrous ferric oxide by potassium hydroxide. 

A. Lottermoser found that by adding a slight excess of ^-N-potassinm chloride, 
bromide, or iodide to 2^,jN-silver nitrate, the silver halide remained in soln. Freshly 
precipitated silver chloride is peptized by silver nitrate or j^otassium bromide, 
and in each case the silver or bromide ions are adsorbed, and, as L. Cramer has shown, 
the peptization of silver iodide and silver bromide gels by the corresponding halogen 
ion takes place in a striking manner in the presence of gelatine. J. M. Eder said : 

if we precipitate silver bromide from a cold aq. soln. containing ho gelatine or other 
similar substance, we get a coarse, compact precipitate which can easily be washed on a 
filter. If we pour this precipitate into a warm sojn. of gelatine and shake, the silver bromide , 
disintegrates and forms a fine emulsion. Under these chcumstances the silver bromide 
behaves differently, depending on whether it has been precipitated in presence of an excess 
of bromide or of silver salt. This difference is noticeable no matter how carefully the silver 
bromide is washed. 

A. Muller peptized thorium hydroxide by a soln. of thorium nitrate, and zirconium 
hydroxide by zirconium nitrate ; while B. Szilard peptized the rare earth hydroxides by 
soln. of the chlorides or nitrates of the same elements. 0* F. Nagel showed that the apparent 
soln. of hydrated chromic oxide in chromic chloride soln. is a case of peptization. 
H. W. Fischer and W, Herz, and C. F. Nagel found the apparent soln. of chromic oxide in 
an excess. of potassium hydroxide soln, is a case of peptization ; A. Hantzsoh found the 
apparent soln. of beryllium hydroxide in potassium hy^oxide comes in the same category, 
so also 0. Loew’s and H. W. Fischer’s observations of the action of caustic alkali on hydrated 
copper oxide, and 0. Tubandt’s on hydrated cobalt oxide with the same menstruum. 
Freshly precipitated zinc hydroxide was found by W. D. Bancroft to be peptized by caustic 
alkali, but the soln. is so unstable that it coagulates in half an hour, and the relatively 
small amount of zinc remaining in soln. is present as alkali zincate. This explains the 
results of A. Hantzsch, H. W. Fischer and W. Herz, and O. Klein with the same reagents. 
According to E, G. Mahin, D* C, Ingraham, and O. J. Btowart, alumina is peptized by 
elkali-lye, but the work of W. Herz, A. Hantzsch, J, Eubenbauer, M* H* Fischer, R. E. Slade, 
and F. show •^at it goes into soln. mainly as sodium aluminate. % Graham showed ; 
that gelatinous silicic or stannic acid is peptized by sodium hydroxide, A. Muller prepared 
colloidal soln, of alum in ium, iron, cobalt, thorium, and yttrium oxides by peptization with 
; W. B. Bentley and R. P. Bose peptized alumina with 8 per cent, acetic acid. 

Sulphides are peptized by hydrogen sulphide, for S. E. Linder and H. Picton found m 
excess of the last<‘named agent was necessary for the preparation of stable colloidal arsenious 
sulphide, and S. W. Young and W. R. Goddard show^ tJbat such sulphides can be repeatedly 
precipitated and peptized by removing or adding hydrogen sulphide, so that fiocoulation ^ 
by electrolytes is not always an irreversible process. W, Spring found that copper sulphide 
propped from a dil. ammoniacal soln. of the sulphate, and free from ammonium salts 
peptized to a brown soln. by hydrogen sulphide soln. J. K. Mukherjee and N. 

seme observations in the same direction* M* Prostp^^zed cadmium sulphide ;|if| 
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B similar manner. C. Winssinger prepared a colloidal soln. of zinc sulphide by the action 
nf a soln. of hydrogen sulphide on freshly precipitated zinc sulphide. 

J. Lefort and P. Thibault found that mercuric sulphide precipitates rapidly if 
mercuric chloride be added to the sulphur springs of Bagneres de Luchin, but no 
precipitation occurs if soln. of gum arabic, albumin, and other decoctions be present. 
Experiments with sulphides of lead, silver, iron, manganese, mercury, copper, 
zinc, antimony, and arsenic give similar results if the soln. of the salts be sufficiently 
dil. and enough gum arabic is added ; metallic hydroxides behaved similarly. The 
formation of many other precipitates was also prevented by gum arabic. M. Lachaud 
found dextrine prevents the precipitation of ferric hydroxide by ammonia. 
C. Schiaparelli found saponin peptizes lead sulphate, barium carbonate, and other 
salts ; W. Spring says soap peptizes rouge, charcoal, etc. These substances are 
often called protective colloids because they prevent the agglomeration and settling 
of finely divided precipitatesv Caseine is not peptized by water, but is peptized 
by acids and alkalies, and then acts as a protecting colloid. C. F. Nagel, and 
A, B. Northcote and A. H. Church found that hydrous chromic oxide is peptized 
by caustic potash and can then prevent the precipitation of hydrous ferric oxide, 
etc. If too much ferric oxide is present, all the chromic oxide is carried down by 
it. M. Prud’homme found that colloidal copper oxide peptized by ammonia causes 
the peptization of chromic oxide by ammonia. 

The particles in suspension in colloidal soln. are electrically charged, and in the 
majority of cases, if water be the dispersion medium, the charge is negative in 
agreement with A. Cohn’s rule ^ that when two substances* are electrifiied by 
friction, the substance with the higher dielectric constant takes on the positive 
charge while the other substance takes the negative charge. Water has a relatively 
high dielectric constant, and hence, if the particles are charged by a process analogous 
to frictional electricity, the probability is, that they will be electrified with a negative 
charge. On the other hand, the dielectric constant is low, and 6. Quincke 
found that with the exception of sulphur all the substances he tried were positive 
in this menstruum. E. F. Burton’s experiments are also in agreement with the rule. 

The electric change on colloidal particles can be conveniently demonstrated by 
8. E. Linder and H. Picton’s experiment in which the liquid was placed in a U'"‘tube 
fitted with electrodes charged to a high potential — say 110 to 220 volts. It was 
found that suspended particles of shellac, starch, sulphur, gold, silver, platinum, 
cadmium, metallic chlorides and sulphides, Prussian blue, silicic acid, stannic acid, 
clay, molybdenum blue, aniline blue, etc., travel to the anode, and therefore the 
particles are presumably charged negatively; on the other hand, particles of 
varioD^ metal hydroxides — e,g, ferric, chromic, aluminium, cadmium, zinc, thorium, 
mconium, and cerium hydroxides — ^titanic acid; the metals lead, bismuth, and 
iron ; methylene blue, etc., migrate to the cathode and presumably cany a positive 
charge. 

W. B. Hardy showed that albumin in an alkaline soln. is negatively charged ; in an acid 
soln., positively charged ; and in a neutral, soln. it is neutral ; and J. Billitzer found that 
colloidal platinum in chloroform is positively charged, and in water negatively charged; 
and H. B. Weiser obtained colloidal soln. of positiv^y and negatively charged barium 
sulphate. W. Pauli obtained similar results with proteids ; J. Perrin, with many suspended 
powders and hydrosols j and F. Powis with ferric hydroxide. A. C6hn observed that sugar 
mi^tes to the anode in dil. alkali soln,, and to the cathode in dil. acid soln. 

F. F. Reuss, in 1808, discovered the transport of both liquid and solid in a system 
composed of a liquid with a finely divided soud : 

He inserted into a lump of moist clay two vertical glass tubes, filled them with water . 
and dipped an electrode into each. On establishing a potential gradient between the eleco . 
trodes, F. F. Beuss noticed to his surprise that the liquid rose in one tube and sank in the 
other, and that furthermore a decided turbidity developed in that tube in which thewat^ 
level sank. There had occuired, in short, a transfer of liquid to the cathode through the 
more or less porous clay diaphragm emd, besides this, a simultaneous migration of some dt 
: the detached clay particles, the efleots taking place m opposite directions. 
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H. Ereundlich classified the electro-kinetic efiects in a two-phase system of 
liquid and solid as follows : 

(1) A difference of potential sending a current through the system may produce a 
relative displacement of the phases ; [a) if the solid is fixed in the form of a porous diaphragm 
the liquid may move through the diaphragm (electrical endosmose) ; (h) if the solid is in the 
form of a suspension and is free to move, the solid may migrate through the liquid (cata- 
phoresis). (2) A relative displacement of the phases may produce a difference of potential 
and consequently an electric current through the system : (a) if the solid is fixed in the 
form of a porous diaphragm through which liquid is forced, a difference of potential and 
an electric current may be established between the extremes of the diaphragm (G. Quincke's 
diaphragm currents) ; (6) if the finely divided solid is dropped through the liquid, a difference 
of potential and a current may be set up between the upper and lower liquid strata 
(J. Billitzer’s experiments). 

The velocity of migration F of the disperse phase with a fall of potential E volts 
per cm., when the potential difference of the double layer is e, and the dielectric 
constant and viscosity of the hquid are respectively K and r], is obtained from 
Y=^\^EKlTrq. For glass and water with a fall of one volt per cm., M. von Smolu- 
chowsky ® calculated a velocity of migration of 34x10“^ cms. per second. Various 
measurements have been made by S. E. Linder and H. Picton, W. R. Whitney 
and J. C, Blake, E. F. Burton, A. Cotton and H. Mouton, etc., and the results for 
arsenious sulphide, quartz, gold, platinum, silver, iron, and ferric oxide range from 
19 to 40 X cms. per second with a fall of potential of one volt per cm. This means 
that the velocity' is nearly independent of the size and form of the particles. The 
velocity of migration of the suspensoid is nearly the same as that of an average 
slowly moving ion — thus, for Li% the velocity is SGxlO^s cms. per second with a 
fall of potential of one volt per cm. E, F. Burton estimated the magnitude of the 
charge on particles of gold and silver soln. and found for silver soln, 2*8x10^ 
electrostatic units, so that the charge on a gram-eq. of colloidal silver is about 4 per 
cent, of the charge on a silver ion, Ag*. Calculations have also been made by 
W. C. McC. Lewis, by H. Lamb, and by H. Freundlich. The charge eon a particle 
is 6=6inyrF/JS, where r denotes the radius. The charge on a particle of colloidal 
platinum of radius 50 ft/x and velocity 2/a is 297 X electrostatic units, a quantity 
nearly eq. to that Of 99 chloride ions. 

In 1870, W. S. Jevons assumed that the minute particles in a colloidal soln. 
acquire their electric charge by friction against the solvent as a dielectric, and he 
also supposed that the mutual repulsion of like charges prevented the coalescence 
of the particles, A. Cotton and H. Mouton, H. Lamb, and others interpreted this 
in terms of H. von Helmholtz’s theory of the double electric layer formed by friction, 
so that the charged particle, with an opposing charge of opposite sign in the sur- 
rounding dispersion medium acts as a spherical condenser with 
oppositely charged concentric plates, Fig. 9. It is necessary to 
assume that there is a slip between the two coatxiigs, for if they 
were fixed the particles would remain motionless in the electric 
field. This hypothesis m^y explain the origin of the electric 
charge in non-conducting soln., but in other cases the trend of 
Fia. 9. opinion is that the disperse phase absorbs electrically charged 
ions from the sola., and, in the case of colloidal soln. of 
the metals formed by 6. Bredig’s process of sparking the metals under water, 
H. T, Beans and H. E, Eastlack believe that an oxide of the metal is formed 
and adsorbed during the sparking. The negatively charged platinum, gold, 
etc,, are much more stable if chlorides, bromides, iodides, or hydroxides be 
present. 

The electrical conductivity of coEoidal soln. is very small, and is so little differei^ 
from the liquid medium that it is not easy to decide what part of the conductivity 
is due to the medium, and what to the sol, or to the adsorbed impurities which cannot,; 
be removed from the eoloid by washing or dialysis. For example : , 

‘ 
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SpecLftc conductivity in mhos. 

Sol. Medium. 

Gold . . • • , l-4xl0~« 0'81xl0~® 

Ferric hydroxide . . . 35-7 X 10'« 2*00 X 10~« 

W. K. Whitney and J . C. Blake ^ found the conductivity of gold hydrosol to diminish 
with repeated electrolysis, and finally approached a limiting value approximately 
that of the medium itself. When a soln. is placed in a U-tube, 
Fig. 10, fitted with suitable electrodes, during electrolysis, the 
suspended particles move through the liquid towards one 
electrode, and away from the other. The suspended particles 
move in the direction which reduces the electrical stress when 
a difference of potential is established in the liquid. This 
niotion of the solid through the liquid is often called cata- 
'plioTesis or hcitdphoTesis (/cara <l>opd^ a bringing down). 

A. Cotton and H. Monton 
have designed a neat appa- 
ratus, Two strips of platinum 
foil PjP, Fig. 11, to serve as 
electrodes, are cemented to 
a glass slip AA. These strips 
Fia. 10. — The of foil are gripped by a pair H- — Microscopic Slide for ob- 

Migrationof Sus- of terminals 5’T. A drop of serving the Migration of Colloids 

pensoids during the liquid under examination during Electrolysis. 

Jjlectrolysis. is placed on the slide so that 

. touches both electrodes, and the cover glass BB is placed in position 

m the usual way. ^ The preparation is then examined imder the microscope. The move- 
ments of the particles towards one electrode and away from the other electrode can be 
readily observed. 




Suspensoids can be ranged in two groups according as they migrate towards the 
anode or the cathode. S. E. Linder and H. Picton (1892) noticed that colloidal 
arsenious sulphide travelled towards the anode, and ferric hydroxide towards the 
cathode. It is therefore inferred that the particles in some sols are positively 
charged, and others negatively charged.® 


Positively diarged sols 
<to cathode). 

Metal hydroxides 
Titanic acid 
Lead | are 
Iron I probably 
Bismuth ) hydroxide sols 
Magdala red 
Methyl violet 
Methylene blue 

Albumen, agar-agar, haemoglobin 


Kegatively charged sols 
(to anode). 

Metals and their salts 
Sulphur, selenium, iodine 
Vanadium pentoxide 
Clay, quartz, felspar, asbestos 
Starch, shellac, amber 
Aniline blue, fuchsine, tungsten blue 
Gamboge, mastic, caramel 
SiHcic and stannic acids 


The solvents make a difference ; thus most of those substances which move towards 
the anode when suspended in water, travel in the opposite direction in turpentine. i-O 
The magnitude of the charge can be estimated from the rate of transit of the particles 
and the strength of the electric field. The velocity is independent of the size and 
shape of the particles, and is found to be of the same order of magnitude as the 
migration velocities of slowly ’moving ions, and is not far from 34:XlO*~5 cms. per 
second with, a difference of one volt in the fall of potential. The actual numbers 
are : 

o,, ^ Aisenious 

SUver. 0old. platinum. sulpliide. Peciio hydroxide. 

19 to 33 X 10-^ 21 to 40 X 10“® 20 to 30 Xl0^» 22 x 10“® 30 X XO cms. per second 

The extraordinary sensitiveness of coUoids to chemical reagents attracted 
attention, verjr early, IX In 1824, for example, J. J. Berzelius noted that colloidal 
boron is precipitated by acids and salts i in 1846, H. W, E. Wackei^oder noticed 
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that colloidal sulphur was precipitated by the addition of an acid to a soln. of a 
polythionate ; E. Fremy marked the precipitation of soln. of silicic acid by soluble 
alkalies ; H. B. Weiser, the precipitation of some colloids by mi^ed electrolytes ; 
W. Crum, the coagulation of colloidal alumina by salts and acids ; T. Scheerer, 
the clarification of turbid soln. by strong acids and their salts. M. Faraday also 
noticed that his gold sols changed colour when treated by a salt ; and T. Graham, 
discussing this very action, said : 

The colloid, although often dissolved in a large proportion of its solvent, is held in soln. 
by a singularly feeble force. Hence, colloids are generally displaced or precipitated by the 
addition to their soln. of any substance from the other class (crystalloids). 

In general, the clarification of turbid soln., due to very small suspended particles 
which settle very slowly, if at all, is promoted by the addition of soluble electrolytes ; . 
non-electrolytes do not act in this manner. Thus, T. Schlosing found that the 
addition of O’OOOl or O’OOOOl part of calcium or naagnesium salts will clear water 
from suspended clay. This is supposed to explain the marked clarity of hard 
waters. A turbid suspension of clay which does not clear after standing for months 
will be clarified in half an hour after the addition of a trace of sodium chloride, 
or a drop of sulphuric acid. This partially explains the precipitation of mud at the 
mouths of fresh-water streams where they come in contact with the salt of the sea. 

The susceptibility of colloids to the influence of electroly^s varies very much ; 
some require large amounts of certain salts to effect precipitation, and are not 
affected by other salts. W. S. Jevons noticed, in 1870, the addition of acids, 
alkalies, or salts, independently of their constitution, stilled the Bpwnian move- 
ments, and coagulated the suspension. E. Zsigmondy thus described the effect 
of adding an electrolyte to a colloidal soln. with ultramicroscopio particles in sus- 
pension, as it appears under the ultramicroscope : 

The light cone first becomes visible ; wavy nebulae appear ; the clouds thicken ; and 
tiny individual particles with an active Brownian movement come into view. Where the 
particles unite, they turn about their common centre of gravity, and the Brownian move- 
ment begins again, but more sluggishly than before. 

When the particles have settled, the Brownian movement ceases owing to the large 
size of the aggregates. The' gradual discharge of the disperse phase has been 
followed by E. F. Burton, and T. Svedberg, and the latter showed that the amplitude 
of the Brownian movement was the same whether colloidal silver was neutral or 
charged positively or negatively, thus showing that the Brownian movement is 
not due to electrical causes. 

A definite concentration of the electrolyte is necessary for the complete pre- 
cipitation of the colloid, smaller or larger amounts may cause partial fjrecipitation, 
or none at all. For example, H. Freundlich found that the addition of 1*219 
and of 2*428 milligram-molecules of potassium chloride to a soln. containing 11*272 
milligram-molecules of arsenious sulphide in suspension, produced very little result 
at the end of 340 days— about 1*8 milligram-molecules of the sulphide, at most, 
were precipitated — but with 3*9 miliigram-moleoules of potassium chloride, nearly 
the whole of the sulphide was precipitated. W. B, Hardy, H. Freundlich, 
E. F, Burton, J. Duolaux, A. Lottermoser, F. Powis, H. E. Kruyt and co-workers, 
etc., have studied the effect of traces of electrolytes on the stability of colloidal 
soln; W. B. Hardy showed that the flocculation of a colloidal soln. occurs exactly 
at that cone, of the electrolyte which can stop cataphoresis, but la^r observations 
have shown that this hypothesis requires modification. It is a curious fact thatff 
the precipitating agent be added slowly, in small portions at a time, a larger amount , 
is required for complete precipitation than if the reagent be added quickly. Th® , 
difference is greater the slower the reagent is added. Thus, 2 c.o. of a soln. of barium ’ 
chloride flocculated colloidal arsenious sulphide immediately when added at once, v 
but if added to an equivalent soln. slowly, drop by drop, only a restively 
part of the colloid was precipitated in 46 daysA^ Using metaphorical langua^jlj 
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it has been said that the sol becomes acclimatized to the reagent when the latter 
is added slowly. 

It has been a favourite assumption that the stability of a sol colloid is due 
to the formation of a chemical complex. For example, silver hydrosol has been 
regarded as jrAg.yAgOH ; arsenioi^ sulphide as £cAs 2 S 3 .^H 2 S ; etc.’; and T, Graham 
has said that ‘‘ the basis of colloidality may really be the composite character of 
the molecule.” However this may be, V. Henri and A. Mayer consider that it is 
somewhat doubtful if the precipitating agent unites chemically with the sol colloid, 
because the amount of salt associated with the colloid varies with the cone, of the 
salt in the liquid, in agreement with the general law of adsorption of substances by 
colloids. 

According to W. B. Hardy, if the ion which is active in coagulating a given 
K?olloidal sol has a charge of opposite sign to that of the colloid ; consequently, 
the precipitating power of an electrolyte depends upon the valency of the ion whose 
electric charge is of opposite sign to that of the colloid. H. Freimdlich calls this 
Hardy’s rule, and it has been confirmed by the work of H. Freundlich, H. Pic ton 
and S. E. Linder, J. Perrin, and others. In 1882, H. Schulze showed that the pre- 
cipitating power of an electrolyte for a given colloidal solution depends upon either 
the anion or the cation, but never on both, and it increases rapidly with the valency 
of the active ion. This has been called Schulze's law. The precipitating power of 
electrolytes falls into groups according to the valency of the active ion. Thus, 
with arsenious sulphide, which is a negative sol, the electrolytes with a univalent 
cation — H', Na*, K*, . . . — fall into one group with the smallest precipitating power ; 
the bivalent cations — Ca**, Ba*', Mg", Zn", . . . — ^fall into a second group; and 
the tervalent cations — Ah", Fe*", . . . — fall into a third group with the greatest 
precipitating power. Table VII shows the minimum cone, of the given salts required 
to coagulate the negative colloid in a sol containing 14’71 milligram-molecules' of 
arsenious sulphide per litre. In this particular case, therefore, the precipitating 
power of ter-, bi-, and uni-valent cations is approximately as 1 : 8 : 600. N. Bach 
foimd the coagulating power of the alkali ions is in the order Cs‘>Rb*>KE 4 
>E!’>!N'a*>Li ; and the halogen ions, CF>Br'>I'. A. Westgren found that the 
coagulating power of an electrolyte to be independent of the size of colloidal gold 
particles ; and that the velocity of coagulation is greater, the greater the migration 
velocity of the anion. O. Herstad showed that soln. of mercuric chloride with a 
comparatively small degree of ionization have a much greater coagulating power 
on gold hydrosols than most salts of the heavy metals, more strongly ionized*. The 
coagulation is inhibited by hydrochloric acid. He supposes a film of mercipy 
oxide is formed about the colloidal particles of gold which transform the negative 
colloid into a positive one. W. 0. D. 'Whetham recast Schulze’s law ia the form : 

The coagulating power or the reciprocal of the minimal cone, of ^ a series of ions of the 
same sign is proportional to a constant raised to the power representing the valency of each 
ion, so that if Pi, Pg, and Pg represent the coagulating powers of a uni-, bi-, or tri-valent 
radicle, i where K is a constant. 


Tabi^b VII. — The PuBcrpiTATiNO Power op EnBOTROLYOTBS on Absenious Suxjphji>e 



XJnivaleat cations. 

Bivalent catiom. 

, Tervalent cations. 


Salt. 

Mgnn. mols, 
per litre. 

» ' 

Salt. 

lilgrm. mols. 
per litre. 

Salt. 

Mgrm. mols. 
per litre. 


KI 

67-1 

BaCa, 

BeSO« 

0*94 

AICI3 

0*13 


KCl 

G9T 

1*13 

Al(NOs)a 

0*14 


KNO, 

69-S , 


1*00 




LiCl 

BVb 

OaCI 2 

0*905 

— 

- — 


HCl 

42*9 

Ca(NOa)a 

0*945 

, , 



NH4OI 

69 T 

ZnCi* 

0*950 
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H. B. Weiser and E. B. Middleton noted tliat in the precipitation of coUoidal 
aluminium hydroxide, the most readily adsorbed ion precipitates in the lowest cone, 
and conversely. The order of adsorption deduced from the precipitation values, 
expressed in eq., is ferrocyanide, thiosulphate, ferricyanide, citrate, sulphate, 
oxalate, phosphate, chromate, dithionate, diehromate, chloride, nitrate, bromide, 
and iodide. H. R. Kruyt and co-workers have studied the flocculation of gold 
sols by thorium nitrate, by coUoidal thorium oxide, and hy potassium, barium, 
and aluminium salts ; H. D. Murray, of colloidal sulphur ; N. Bach, of coUoidal 
arsenic sulphide and ferric hydroxide by the alkaU halides ; J. N. Mukherjee and 
N. N. Sen,i5 and J. Mukhopadhyaya, the efiect of dilution and temp, on Msemc 
sulphide, ’h. D. Murray tried to get a general expression for the precipitating 
action of ions on coUoids, and found, for univalent cations with the same anion, 
for ne<^atively charged coUoids C=A.fV“, where C is the mimmum cone, for coUoidal 
precipitation ; N, the at. number of the cation ; m, is a constant for the coUoid at 
a given cone. ; and E is a constant dependent upon the nature of the colloid, and 

on the anion. , t » r • n i 

W. D. Bancroft has emphasized the fact that the disperse phase in a colloidal 

soln. is eiectrically charged by the preferential or specific absorption of some ion; 
so long as all the particles are charged positively or negatively, they will repel one 
another and not coalesce. Neutralization of the charge causes precipitation through 
adsorption, and that in all probability the neutralization of an adsorbed ion is 
another case of specific adsorption. The precipitating power of an electrolyte 
depends on the degree of its adsorption by the disperse phase. According to this 
hypothesis, H. Schulze’s law means that tervalent ions are adsorbed more strongly 
than bivalent ions, and bivalent ions more strongly than univalent ions. Th^ is 
the usual state of things, but Y. Osaka has shown that charcoal adsorbs potassium 
salts in the foUowing order : K1 > KN 03 >KBr>Ka>K 2 S 04 for eq. cone., therefore, 
the sulphate ion is adsorbed least of all. If selective adsorption be the cause of the 
action, it may be predicted that some univalent ions will be adsorbed by some 
substances more than some bi- or ter-valent ions. This is shown to be the case with 
S. Oden’s experiments on the influence of different salts on the coagulation of 
colloidal soln. of sulphur. The eq, precipitating power of csesium chloride is nearly 
five times as great as that of cadmium nitrate, zinc sidphate, or nickel nitrate, and 
greater than magnesium sulphate, manganese nitrate, or copper sulphate. 
H. Freundlioh found bivalent lead has nearly the same precipitating power on col- 
loidal platinum as tervalent aluminiuni ; and mercurous nitrate,- HgNOs, a greater 
coagulating power on mastic than zinc sulphate, calcium chloride,^ or barium 
chloride. There are also exceptions to Schulze’s rule to be observed in the work 
of N. Pappada, on Prussian blue and copper ferrocyanide ; of H. Preundlich and 
H. Schucht, on arsenious sulphide and hydrated ferric oxide; of J. N. Mukherjee 
and N. N. Sen on the coagulation of sulphide soln. where adsorption of the electrolyte 
does not take place to any marked extent. W. D. Bancroft further showed that 
in the case of albumin there is not even a suggestion of Schulze’s law in the observed 
rCfeults. Instead of the cations being alone efiective in the coagulation of negatively 
charged sols, and anions in the coagulation of positively charged sols, W. D, Ban- 
croft shows that in virtue of the preferential adsorption, the nature of both 
must be taken into consideration. Schulze’s law is to he regarded as a first awr(OT- 
mation l^cause the precipitating power of i^n ion depends on its absorption by the 
disperse phase, and that the higher valent ions are adsorbed more than those of 
lower valency and have accordingly a greater coagulating power; 

T. Graham, H. Picton and S. 1. Linder, and A, Lottermoser have noted the 
mutual precipitation of colloidal sols having opposite charges,^ and that n the 
charges be alike no precipitation occurs. W. Biftz showed that it m necessary for 
the admixture to be made in proper proportions, for if either one is m excess, there 
may be no precipitation, as in a case recorded by W. Spring, Thus, * c.c. ct 
a soln, of 0*66 mgnn, ^timony trisulpMde, and IS o,c, of a soln. of feme 
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the product was turbid and homogeneous with 30-8 to 12-8 mgrms Fe,0, • slow 
precipitation occurred with S'O mgrms. PeaOg; complete predpitation with 6-4 
mgrms Fe^Oa ; and a yeUow soln. with .flocks with 4-8 and 3-2 mgrms. FcaOa ; and a 
yeUow turbid soln. with no floc^ mth O'S mgrm. per 13 c o. of hqdd. This 
condusion iras confirmed by H. Eechhold, M. Neisser and U. Friedemann, and 
V. Henri. W. D. Bancroft has emphasized the fact that adsorption may occur 
when two sols with charges of the same sign are mized. “ Since complete neutraliza- 
tion takes place only when one sol has adsorbed the amount of the sol carrying an 
eqmmlent amount of the ion having the opposite charge, it follows that the amount 
of one sol necessary to precipitate a given amount of another sol wiU vary with 
the degree of adsorption ; it mil ther^re be a specific property and not an additive 
one, and he shows that the data of W. Bfltz on the precipitation of coUoidal gold, 
coUoidal antimony, or arsemo sulphide fit in with this conclusion 

T. Graham observed that a rise of temp, of 1“ occurred durW the coagulation 
of a 5 per cent. soln. of gelatme ; J. Thomsen could detect no measurable heat 
change di^ the coagulation of sihcic acid, but B. Wiedemann and 0. Liideking 
found 11-3 to 12-2 cals, per gram ; and H. Picton and S. E. Linder reported S 
no measurable heat cha^e attends the coagulation of ferric ozide or of arsenic 
or arsemoi^ sulphides According to F. Dorinckel, the heat of coagulation of silicic 
acid and of ferric oxide is always positave, and is not a linear function of the cone, 
of the colloid. The heat of coagulation is greater per gram of iron oxide in dil 
soln. than It is in cone. soln. F. Dorinckel also found the heat of coagulation of 
coUoidal sflver mth a protective coUoid to be about 19 cals, per gram of the disperse 
phase ; while J. A. Prange obtained with pure colloidal silver, 126*7 to 250*9 cals 
per gram. 


S. E. Linder and H. Picton noticed that during the coagulation and precipita- 
tion of a colloidal soln., the sol carries down with it part of the reagent—mSnly 
the ion whose charge is of opposite sign to itseK and the soln. becomes more acid 
or alkahne. Thus, when colloidal arsenious sulphide is precipitated with barium 

the precipitate, and the supernatant liquid is acid 
with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate cannot be cleaned by washing. The ion 
mth a charge of the same sign as the colloid, exerts an influence opposite to pre- 
cipitaton, and tends to make the suspension more stable — ^thus, 6. Bredig’s metal 
becorne more stable when the medium contains a trace of alkali, 
en an insoluble precipitate is formed in the absence of electrolytes by a 
reaction between two chemical compounds, it is almost always in the colloidal 
^ liy^rogen sulphide be added to a soln. of arsenious acid, a 
yeUow soln. of coUoidal arsenous sulphide is formed : 2 H 3 As 03 + 3 H 2 S^As 2 S 3 
“j-oJ± 2 U.^ it the precipitate be made by adding an aq. hydrogen sulphide to a soln. 
01 arsemous Qhloride, a coagulated precipitate of arsenious sulphide is formed. 
^ the latte case, hydrochloric acid is produced by the reaction: 2 ASCI 3 + 3 H 2 S 
j=as 203 +61101. If some hydrochloric acid be added to coUoidal arsenous sulphide 
omed as just indicated, the suspended coUoid is at once coagulated and precipitated. 

ese facts lUustrate a principle of great importance in quantitative analysis where 
successful work depends upon the formation of an insoluble precipitate which can 
e easily wash^ed free from absorbed mother liquid. When a coUoid is precipitated 
y an electrolyte, as when aluminium and ferric hydroxides are precipitated by 
ammon^ m the presence of ammonium chloride, the salt, ammonium chloride, 
coagulates the coUoidal hydroxides into the gel condition. During the washing of 
he gel precipitate, the gel passes into the sol condition, because the coagulating 
sa t is removed by washing. Hence a soln. of ammonium nitrate is used for washing 
^nnimum and ferric hydroxide precipitates in order to keep the coUoid in the 
copulated or gel conation. The ammonium nitrate is driven ofi during the ignition 
ml. weighing. Gel coUoids are said to be reversible colloids 

When they can be converted into the sol condition by restoring the oxiginal.cpnditions, 
by washing out the coagulating electrolyte from precipitated alunainium 
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hydroxide ; M. C, Lea’s soluble silver ; etc. On the other hand, irreversible collo 
cannot be reconverted into the sol condition onae they have passed into the gel cc 
dition, e.g, stannic hydroxide, gold, etc. Some colloids are reversible when fresl 
precipitated, but become irreversible on standing. 

Soln. must have a definite cone, in order that a precipitate may be formed 
a given time. Certain cone, favour the formation of crystalline precipitates ai 
with greater or less cone., the formation of crystals becomes less and less distin 
until the crystalline structure cannot be recognized at all. When the cone, of t 
soln. decreases below that which favours the formation of a crystalline precipifcal 
the magnitude of the crystals decreases with increasing dilution, until colloid 
suspensions are produced. There is no evidence of a discontinuity, and it is co 
sequently inferred that the smallest particles have a crystalline character. Accor 
ing to P. P- von Weimarn’s analysis of the phenomenon, the earliest or initial sta| 
in the separation or condensation of a solid from a soln. is the formation of nucl 
or particles approaching molecular dimensions. These particles increase in sL 
in two ways : (1) By aggregation as when two particles approach close enough 1 
unite and form a larger particle — this P. P. von Woimarn calls Aggregation 
Kristallisation ; or (2) by abstracting molecules of the solute from the surroundir 
soln. — this P. P. von Weimarn calls molecularen Kristallisation, Consequently, tl 
stability of a system will depend upon at least two factors : (i) the rate at whic 
the nuclear particles separate from the soln, ; and (ii) on the rate at which ti 
particles can grow. In order that precipitation may occur, an amount P of tl 
solute must be present in excess of that required for the saturation of the soh 
P. P. von Weimarn calls this excess the KondensationsdrueJe — that is, the condensatio 
press, of the soln. Working against this factor is what P. P. von Weimarn cal 
the Kondensatiomwider stands or the resistance of the soln. to condensation ; th 
varies with the nature of the solute and solvent. If G denotes the actual con( 
of the. supersaturated soln,, and S the solubility or cone, of the sat. soln., 
the condensation press. For a given value of P, a few crystals of a very solubi 
solute (with S large) will be slowly formed under conditions where, for the sam 
value of P with a very sparingly soluble solute (S small), a large precipitate wil 
be immediately formed. Hence, it can be assumed that the resistance of the solr 
to condensation is inversely proportional to the solubility S of the solute ; the rat 
of condensation or separation of the nuclear particles will be equal to AP/S, wher 
ft is a constant ; and the s'pezifisohe VdmsaUigung, or the relative supersaturatio] 
of the soln. at the moment of condensation, will be P/8. 

The behaviour of the system wall be different according as the value of P/S is detei 
mined by a large value of P, or a small value of S. In the former case, a gel is likeb 
to be formed, and in the latter case, a sol. Other things being equal, the dnratio] 
of the phase of the initial condensation will depend on the magnitude of the supei 
saturation of the soln,, and the smaller the value of P the slower the growth of tb 
particles. The solubility of barium sulphate, approximately 0’0002 grm. per 100 c.c, 
is small in comparison with that of a soln. of barium chloride or nitrate, and of th 
ordinary sulphate precipitate in the laboratory, for on mixing such soln., G—S or i 
for the resulting barium sulphate is not large enough to give large values of P/S, 
an immediate precipitation occurs as is desired in the operations of analytics 
chemistry. .By using soln, of barium thiocyanate, Ba(S0y)2.SH2O, and manganes 
sulphate, MnS04.4H20, P. P. yon Weimarn was able to obtain a wide range b 
values of P/S for the formation of barium sulphate — MnSO4+Ba(SCy)2«BaS0 
+Mn(SCy)2. The time required for the opalescence of barium sulphate to ajjpea 
when soln. with different cone, of Ba(SCV)2.3H20 and MnS04^4H20 are maxed 
MnSO4+Ba{S0y)2«=Mn(SCy)2y(*BaSO4, is indicated in Table VIII; and P. I 
von Weimarn’s results showing the nature of the precipitate are indicated i 
Table IX. 

For very soluble substances, where 8 is large, the suspensoid st^e is develop^ 
for large values of P/S, and the cone, suspensoid fonsos a gel When P/jS is 
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hydroxide ; M. C. Lea’s soluble silver ; etc. On the other hand, irreversible colloids 
cannot be reconverted into the sol condition once they have passed into the gel con- 
dition, e.g, stannic hydroxide, gold, etc. Some colloids are reversible when freshly 
precipitated, but become irreversible on standing. ^ 

Soln. must have a definite cone, in order that a precipitate may be formed in 
a given time. Certain cone, favour the formation of crystalline precipitates and 
with greater or less cone., the formation of cr}\stals becomes less and less distinct 
until the crystalline structure cannot be recognized at all. When the cone, of the' 
soln. decreases below that which favours the formation of a crystalline precipitate 
the magnitude of the crystals decreases with increasing dilution, until colloidal 
suspensions are produced. There is no evithmee of a discontinuity, and it is con- 
sequently inferred that the smallest jKirticles have a cr}^stalline character. Accord- 
ing to P. P. von Weimarn’s analysis of the phenomenon, -^7 the earliest or initial stage 
in the separation or condensation of a solid from a soln. is the formation of nu^i 
or particles approaching molecular dimensions. These particles increase in size 
in two ways : (1) By aggregation as when two particles aj)proach close enough tp 
unite and form a larger ])article— this P. von Wcinuirn calls Aggregations- 
Kristallisaiion ; or (2) by abstracting molecules of the solute from the surrounding 
soln. — this P. P. von Wei in am calls wolvailaren KrintctllisaHon. Consequently,^ 
stability of a system will depend upon at least twt> factors : (i) the rate at which 
the nuclear particles separate from the soln. ; and (ii) on the rate at which the 
particles can grow. In order that preidpitation may occur, an amount P of the 
solute must be present in excess of that required for the saturation of the sohi . 
P. P. von Weimarn calls this excess the Kondenmliorisdrmk — that is, the condensation ’ 
press, of the soln. Working against this factor is what P. P. von Weimarn calls 
the Kondensatiomwiderstandy or the resistance of the soln* to condensation ; this 
varies with the nature of the solute and solvent. If C denotes the actual com , ' 
of the. supersaturated sola., and 8 the solubility or cone, of the sat. soln., 
the condensation press. For a given value of P, a few crystals of a very soluble 
solute (with 8 large) will be slowly formed under conditions where, for the same 
value of P with a very sparingly soluble solute {8 small), a large precipitate wih' ^ 
be immediately formed. Hence, it can be assumed that the resistance of the soln* : 
to condensation is inversely proportional to the solubility S of the solute ; the rate ' 
of condensation or separation of the nuclear particles will be equal to kP/S, where.; 
i is a constant ; and the spezijiseke Vd^cfsiUiigung^ or the relative supersaturaiidu 
of the soln, at the moment of condensation, will be F/6'. I 

^ The behaviour of the system will be different according as the value of P/5 is deter- 1 
mined by a large value of P, or a small value of 5* In the former case, a gel is likely | 
to be formed, and in the latter case, a sol. Other things being equal, the darafcioa | 
of the phase of the initial condensation wiU depend on the magnitude of the super^l 
saturation of the soln., and the smaller the value of P the slower the growth of M 
particles. The solubility of barium sulphate, approximately 0*0002 grm. per 100 o^l 
is small in comparison with that of a sola, of barium chloride or nitrate, and of 
ordinary sulj^hate precipitate in the laboratory, for on mixing such soln., 0—5 orjS 
for the resulting barium s^phate is not large enough to give large values of P/5i 
an immediate precipitation occurs as is desired in the operations of an^yti^H 
chemistry. By using soln, of barium thtocyanate, Ba{SCy)g.SH20, and mangaft« 
sulphate, MnS04.4H20, P, P, von Weimarn was able to obtain a wide 
values of PjS for the formation of barium sulnhate— MnSO^ -^Ea/SCvUgsS$^| 
+Mn(SCy)2. The time required for the opalescence of barium sulphate to 
when soln. with different cone, of Ba{SCy)2,3H20 and MnSO^^m^O are 
MnSO4+Ba{S0y)2w»Mn(SCy)2ri-BaSO4, is indicated in Table VIII; and^^gB 
von Weimarn^ results showing the nature of the precipitate aj^ indicat Ji 
Table IX. . ^ 

For very soluble substances, where S is large, the suapensoid stage Is de^^^H 
for large values of P/5, and the cone, suapensoid forma a gdi. When 
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the suspensoid stage is recognized with difficulty. For example, a test tiihe 
containing a sat. soln. of manganous sulphate, MnS 04 , dipped in liquid air, 

forms a clear solid jelly or glass. For sparingly soluble substances, where S is 
small, the suspensoid stage is developed with both large and small values of P/S, 
but with large values of P/S, the suspensoid is a gel, and with small values of P/S a 
sol. Example, the formation of barium sulphate in aq. soln. For substances 
which are virtually insoluble, S is very small, and the suspensoidal stage is recogniz- 
able only with large value's of P/S ; and P/S must be extremely large if a gel is to 
be obtained. Example, the formation of aluminium hydroxide by reactions in 
aq. soln. at room temp. 

Table VIII. — The Time eequired for the Precipitation op Barium Sulphate. 


Cone, of the re- 
acting soln. — 
normality. 

Time required for the appearance of a 
marked opalescence after the mixing of 
the reagents. 

Time required for the precipitation of 
most of the barium sulphate after 
the mixing of the reagents. 

0-002 

Some seconds 

0-5 to 1 hr. 

0-001 

3 to 5 minutes 

2 to 3 hrs. 

0-0005 

2 to 3 minutes 

10 to 12 hrs. 

0-0003 

6 to 8 minutes 

24 hrs. 

0-0002 

The opalescence and the appear- 
ance of the precipitate were not 

In about 30 days the formation of 
a precipitate on the wails of the 


distinguishable 

vessel was noticed. 


P. P. von Weimarn further states that however small the solubility of a sub- 
stance, a crystalline precipitate is obtained if the volume of the sol and the interval 
of time are sufficiently great. Examples : the formation of crystalline minerals of 
sparingly soluble substances in nature ; and artificial processes for the synthesis of 
minerals. , Again, every disperse system obtained by cooling a soln., by replacing 
one solvent by another, by reduction, oxidation, hydrolysis, or other chemical 
process, tends to diminish its dispersivity because the sm^est particles are more 
soluble than the larger particles, and therefore the larger particles grow at the 
expense of the smaller. E. H. Buchner and J. Kalfi hold that P. P. von Weimarn’s 
theory is not confirmed by quantitative experiments. 

F, W. Liidersdorff (1833), and M. Faraday (1857) found that the coloured 
soln. of gold are more stable in gummy gelatinous liquids. M. Faraday said that 
on evaporating such a mixture, the red did not change colour ; and A. Lottermoser 
found that the presence of albumin prevented the precipitation of silver sols by 
electrolytes, and stated ; When the hydrosol of silver is mixed with a stable colloid 
— like albumin, gelatine, agar-agar, or gum arabic — ^the addition of an' electrolyte 
does not precipitate the silver until all the stable colloid has been gelatinized. The 
less stable hydrosol of silver is thus protected by the more stable colloid against 
the electrolyte. The silver hydrosol when protected by the stable colloid is itself 
stable. Hence, as previously indioJ^ted, those colloids which have the power of 
preventing or retarding the coagulation of suspensoid particles are called protective 
colloids» or SchiUzholloide. Accordfag to H. Bechhold,!® each particle of the 
suspensoid (silver hydrosol) surrounds itself with a film of the emulsoid (albumin), 
and then possesses the electrical properties of the latter. R. Zsigmondy considers 
that the relativdy small dimensions of the particles of gold in comparison with 
those of gelatine or albumin molecules estabfished by C. A. L. de Bruyn does not 
support this hypothesis ; and he favours the assumption that the gold particle either 
unites with many particles of the protective colloid, or that a particle of the 
protective colloid unites with many particles of gold, B. Zsigmondy determined 
the quantity of colloid which just fails to prevent 10 c.o. of a red gpld hydrosol 
changing violet on the addition of 1 c.c. of a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium chloride. 
The numbers so obtained are called Qoldmhlen, or the gold numbers, or gold figures 
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of the protective colloid. The following gold numbers are selected from R. Zsig- 
mondy’s table : 

Gelatine. Egg-albuimn. Gum arabic. Gum tragacanth. Potato starch. Sugar. 

0 005— 0 01 0*15— 0*25 0*1— 0*4 c. 2 0 c. 25 8 


A. Goitnsr lias determined the gold numbers of protoalbic and lysalbic acids 
be respectively 0-16-0-20, and 0-10-0-125 ; and for sodium oleate, 2-4. 
Kiispert found that gold and silver hydrosols are protected by sihcic acid ; 
. Biltz, by zirconium hydroxide ; and R. Zsigmondy, by alumina, and stannic 
oxide. According to M. Beyer, colloidal silver protected by albuminous matters 


Table IX. The Iotlxjbnob op Concentration on the Precipitation of Barium 

Sulphate. 


Cone, of the reagents 
(normality N). 

P 

The degree of super- 
saturation of BaS 04 
(grams per 100 c.c.). 

PjS 

The relative 
supersaturation of 
BaS 04 (-Sf« 0‘002 
grm. per 100 c.c.). 

Nature of the precipitate. 

0-00005 to 0-00014 

0 to 0*0006 

0 to 3 

No precipitate formed in a 
year, but theoretically a 
precipitate can be ex- 
pected in a few years with 
a large volume of solution. 

0-00014 to 0-0017 

0 0006 to 0*0096 

3 to 48 

It is probable that for PjS 
=3, over a year is needed 
for the formation of a sus- 
pensoid ; for P/iS=a48, a 
precipitate forms in a few 
seconds. 

0-0017 to 0-76 

0*0096 to 4*38 

48 to 21,900 

A precipitate is formed in 
a few seconds when P(S 
s»48 ; after this, pre- 
cipitation is instantaneous, 
and the precipitate con- 
sists of crystal skeletons 
and needles. The nearer 
the concentration ap- 
proaches 0*0017, the 
smaller the number of 
crystal skeletons. 

0-76 to 3 

4*38 to 17*61 

21,900 to 87,600 

There is an immediate pre- 
cipitation of an amorphous 
precipitate which appears 
under the microscope to 
consist of spherical par- 
ticles. 

3 to 7 

17*61 to 40*9 

87,600 to 204,600 

Clear jelly which changes in 
about 24 hours into a 
voluminous flocculent 

mass* 


is found in commerce under the name collargol. It is employed in medicine as an 
antraeptio, but its power as a bactericide is rather feeble. E. Zung has studied the 
protective action of the albnmoses ; L. Liohtwitz, H. H. Salkows^, B. Rahlmann, 
and H. Much, the protective action of mine albumin ; A. Guthier and co-workers, 
the protective action of cetraria islandioa (Irish moss), and of saponin ; H. Frenndlidi 
and B. L6ning, albumen ; and T, Iredale, the protective action of soaps on coUoiom 
gold. In purple of Cassius the gold is protected by stannic oxide ; and finely 
divided chromic oxide forms a crimson lake with the stannic oxide. 

W. D. Bancroft identifies the so-called protective action of colloids with 
peptization. He supposes that the Schutn^Uo^ is absorbed, and, by lowering the 
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surface tension, tends to disintegrate the precipitate, or prevent it forming. 
Consequently, the protective action is but a special case of peptization. Several 
examples have been previously discussed. For instance, the influence of sugar, 
gums, etc., in preventing the precipitation of, say hydrated ferric oxide from soln. 
of ferric salts by ammonia or potassium hydroxide ; of gums in preventing the 
precipitation of mercuric and other sulphides ; etc. 

M. von Smoluchowsky, 0. Klein, A. Westgren, etc., have discussed the 
mathematical theory of coagulation. The first named said : 

Perhaps the most simple view to adopt is, that the particles attract one another by 
capillary forces when they are sufficiently close together. The fact that no union takes 
place under normal circumstances, is to be attributed to the protective action of the 
electrical double layer, which can be likened to a kind of elastic cushion. The addition of 
an electrolyte, causes a partial or a complete destruction of the double layer through the 
absorption of ions as pointed out by H. Freundiich, so that at a certain cone, this protection 
is no longer sufficient to prevent the collision and adhesion of the particles. There is still 
a third factor to be considered, which favours the collision and hinders the permanent 
union of the particles. This is the mol. agitation which reveals itself in the Brownian 
movement ; but, as taught by the statistic mechanics, this factor depends only on the 
temp., and, consequently, cannot be made answerable for the coagulation which follows 
the addition of an electrolyte. 
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§9. The Preparation ot Colloidal Solutions 

In the preparation of colloidal soln. a finely divided, peptized, dispersed, or 
defloocnlat^ phase is kept from coalescing, coagulating, or flocculating into 
aggregates. In his OutUnes of OoUoid Chemistry, W. D. Bancroft i divides the 
available methods into two groups— condensation and dispersion — and he gives a 
long list of examples from which the following are selected. In the condensation 
methods there is a strong adsorption of some agent by the colloid, or a protective 
colloid is used, or else the cone, of the agglomerating agent is kept down by the use 
of suitable reagents or by dilution. 

In illustration of the preparation of colloidal soln. in the presence of a strongly 
adsorbed substance, all the metals and many other substances oa,n be kept’ in. 
colloidal' soln, by sodium protalbinate 01 lysalbinate. ’ ■ 
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Other examples are T. Svedberg’s reduction of palladium salt soln. by hydrazine in 
the presence of gum arabic ; J. Hausmann, sulphide soln. with gum arabic ; silver chloride 
or bromide or Prussian blue in the presence of gelatin ; E. Grimaux, ferric oxide with 
glycerol ; T. Svedberg, cadmium sulphide, and H. Ritthausen, copper oxide with casein ; 
T. Svedberg, mercurous chloride by albumen ; C. Schiaparelli, lead sulphide by saponin ; 
O. Gengou, alumina or barium sulphate with sodium citrate ; T. Svedberg and E. Rifiard, 
silver chromate, copper hydroxide, or ferric hydroxide by cane sugar or better invert 
sugar ; M, C. Lea, silver by ferrous citrate or tartrate ; C. Amberger, silver by wool -fat ; 
A. Gutbier and E. TVeingartner, gold and silver by starch ; P. Schottlander, mercu^ and 
bismuth by stannic oxide, and gold by ceria ; T. Svedberg and S- Oden, sulphur in acid 
soln. by sodium sulphate (not the potassium salt). 

Precipitates obtained by coagulation from colloidal soln. owing to the use of 
an excess of the precipitating agent may reform colloidal soln. when the excess of 
the flocculating agent is removed by washing, etc. For example, when precipitated 
silver halide is washed, the salt is apt to run through the filter when the excess of 
precipitant is removed ; zinc sulphide was found by J. Donau to form a colloidal 
soln. when the ammonium salt is washed out ; and B.^ 6. Berkeley and J . Hartley 
made a similar observation witb respect to the washing of copper sulphate from 
precipitated copper ferrocyanide. H the coagulating agent cannot be removed 
by washing, or if the agglomeration has gone too far, the precipitate is not dispersed. 
The phenomenon is frequently observed in the washing of precipitates m analysis, 
and sometimes the precipitate is washed with a flocculating medium in order to 
prevent deflocculation. The flocculating medium employed is volatilized in a 
subsequent operation — e.g. alumina and rare earth precipitates are washed with a 
dil. soln. of ammonium nitrate ; stannic oxide is washed with dil. nitric acid ; etc. 
Instead of washing out the precipitating agent, a peptizing agent may be added— 
e.g. W. Skey found ammonia keeps clay in suspension, sioailar remarks apply to 
dil. soln. of the caustic alkalies. 

T. Graham noted caustic hydroxide peptizes silicic acid, S. W. Young found hydrogen 
sulphide defiocculates the sulphides. A large excess of the peptinizing agent may be 
reqWed, e,g, W. Fischer and W. Herz, and O. F. Nagel found that with chromic oxide a 
large excess of potassium hydroxide is needed to produce a green colloidal spin. 
F. Fischer found hydrated copper oxide ; A. Hantzsch, cobalt oxide, and beryllium 
oxide are peptized by alkali ; W, D. Bancroft found zinc oxide is partially peptized by 
; E*. Grimaux reported that similar remarks apply to the presence of an excess of 
ammonia on a soln. of a copper salt. The production of metal fogs in baths of fused metals, 
studied by R. Lorenz, is a case of peptization. ^ - 

A. B. Northcote and A. H. Church say that the presence of chromic oxide with the 
oxides of iron, cobalt, nickel, and manganese makes them soluble in caustic alkali; 
H Prud’homme made a similar observation with respect to chromic oxide in the presence 
of a copper salt; C. L4p6z and L- Storch, stannic oiddo enables iron oxide to form a 
colloidal soln. wdth ammoioia. F. E. M. Hitchcock, and L. WCbler report molybmc acm 
is not precipitated by uranyl salts but is precipitated in the presence of tungstic acid. 
A. Muller found hydrochloric acid readily peptizes freshly precipitated omdes of alumina, 
iron, cobalt, thorium, and yttrium ; T. Graham found soln. of their chlorides act s imi l ar ly 
upon the oxide. H. W. Fischer and B. Sziidrd, also give evidence showing that most oxides 
can be more or less peptized by soln. of their cMorides or nitrates. E. A. Sohneid^ reported 
that ferric oxide is peptized by aluminium chloride ; W. B. Bentley and E. P. Rose, that 
precipitated alumina & peptized by 8 per cent, acerio acid ; and Prussian blue is peptized 
by oxalic acid or potassium oxalate* 

Hence, adds W. D. Bancroft, any substance will cany another into^ soln. when 
in sirfficient cone, provided it is adsorbed by the second, but there is no direct 
experimental evidence of this.” 

Colloidal soln. axe formed in reactions involving reduction processes. 

T. Svedberg reduced silver oxide stispended in water at 50® by hydrogen ; and d^ 
soln. of gold salts by carbon monoxide, sulphur dioxide, formaldehyde, etc. ; ^ R^nioss^ 
a sulphuric acid som. of copper sulphate by alcohol ; T. Bvedbeiig md A. Lwerwoge* g<^ 
by aspergillus oryzee ; X iSonau, reduction in flames. The reduction may be aneotea oy 
electrolysis — e*y. T. Svedberg electrolyzed dil. soln. of gold, silver, and mercuy salts j 
X Billitzer, electrolyzed dil. soln. of the less noble metals ; H. iLecoq, a dil. c^sodiuir 
arseuite ; and A. Samsonofl* a soln. of uranyl chloride. T* Svedbei^, and F. Hartwa^jea 
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reduced gold sols by e:^osure to light; A. Wigand, sulphur; J. Amann, soln. of ferro- 

and fern- cyanide ; and A. Galecki, by the action of X-rays. 

Colloidal soln. may be produced by metathetical reactions. 

H Pieton and S E. Linder passed hydrogen sulphide through a soln. of arsenious acid 
and obtained colloidal arsemo sulphide ; T. Svedberg similarly acted on mercuric cyanide 
with hydrogen sulphide. Agam, coUoidal soln. of silicic acid can be made from sodium 
silicate and hydrochloric acid ; stannic acid from stannic chloride ; metastannic acid 
from sodium stannate ; and tungstic acid from sodium tungstate. T. Svedbere obtained 
coUoidal sodium chloride from sodium malonic ester and chloracetio ester hi licroin - 
A. Lottermoser obtamed colloidal silver halides by the action of nitrite on 

sVAf-soln. of pot^sium chloride, bromide, or iodide. Similarly reactions involving oxida- 
tions may furnish colloidal soln. e.g A Himmelbaur oxidized hydrogen sulphide in the 
pre^noe of gelatme ; L. Wohler and W. Witzmann, sodium iridichlortde. L. Tanino and 
hyikogen peroxide^ G- Bredig and A. March treated permanganates by 

Colloidal soln. are also produced by hydrolytic reactions. 

vi aq. soln. of ferric chloride ; and generally soln. of acetates, nitrates 

or chlorides can be hydrolyzed to form colloidal oxides but not usuaUy sulphates, altWh 
the chromosulphunc acids accordmg to H. G. Denham, are colloidal. T. Svedberg W^o- 
lyzed silicon sulphide, feme ethylate, and copper succinamide. ^ ^ 

found that some metals can be mechanically ground so as to form 
a colloidm soln., and the presence of a httle gelatine is said to make disintegration 
easier Quartz reduced to an impalpable powdejr by long grinding may form 
colloidal hydrated silica merely by boiling with water. 

G. Bredig’s and T. Syedberg’s methods of forming coUoidal soln. of the metals 
are cases of electrical disintegration by forming an electrical arc under water. 

„ Lecoq, and P. Haber and M. Sack report that 

cathodes of lead, tin, bismuth, antimony^ arsenic, thallium, or mercury are disintegrated 
m soln. of sodhum hydroxide when the current density exceeds a certain critical value 
coloured as black as ink by the fine particles of metal. A. MiiUer similarly 
obtamed colloidal soln. of tellurium ; and F. Fischer obtained indications that coUoidi 
copper may be formed by a high current density with a copper anode in sulphuric acid. 

The^ disintegration of all electrodes by alternating currents of high density is 
attributed by F. Haber and K. G. van Name to the transient formation of a hydride 
or metal alloy. 
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§ 10. Colloidal Gold, Silver, and Copper 

Soln. of gold salts are readily reduced to the metal by the mildest of reducing 
agents. The chemical inactivity of gold corresx)onds with the fact that it is pre- 
cipitated from its salts by most of the metals, the metal sulphides, ferrous salts, 
and numerous organic compounds — oxalic acid, cane sugar, chloral hydrate, etc. 
Gold is also precipitated by many oxidizing agents, thus hydrogen peroxide pre- 
cipitates the metal from its salts, and ox^^gen is evolved at the same time. Many 
of the peroxides reduce gold from alkaline soln. — e.g. manganese dioxide, peroxides 
of the alkaline earths, lead peroxide, ceric oxide, many of the manganiferous minerals, 
and even manganese carbonate, in alkaline soln., precipitate the metal. If a soln. 
containing 0*01 to O'OOl per cent, of gold chloride be made slightly alkaline by the 
addition of magnesia, and then a few drops of a dil. soln. of formaldehyde as reducing 
agent be added, the liquid will probably acquire a red or purple colour. A red 
solution of gold hydrosol is also obtained by mixing 4 c.c. of a one per cent. soln. of 
gold chloride with 100 c.c. of water, and stirring this up with an equal volume of a 
two per cent. soln. of tannin ; and a blue solution is obtained by mixing the gold 
soln. with three times its volume of the tannin soln. The main fact has been known 
for a long time, and was mentioned by J. Juncker in 1730, by P. J. Macquer in 
1789, and by J. B. Richter in 1802,^ before M. Faraday took up the subject in 
1857. The liquid contains metallic gold in the form of minute particles which do 
not settle under the influence of gravity, but remain in suspension an indefinite 
time ; the soln. can be filtered through paper unchanged. The liquid is sometimes 
called Faraday’s gold because of his early work on the subject in 1857. The 
suspended gold is in the colloidal condition ; the clear liquid may or may not appear 
opalescent by Tyndall’s optical test ; and the particles can bo perceived by the 
ultramicroscope. A. Connejo has surveyed the history of colloidal gold. 

The aurum potahile — ^potable gold — of the alchemists was probably a hydrosol 
of gold.2 This liquid was obtained by treating a soln. of gold in aqua regia with 
ether or ethereal oils. Fabulous medicinal virtues were attributed to this liquid ; 
it would cure “ an infinity of diseases.’’ The power of tliis medicine was e^lained 
somewhat as follows : “ Gold receives its influence from the sun, which is, as it 
were, the heart of the world, and by communicating those influences to the heart, 
it serves to fortify and cleanse it from all impurities.” Mrs. Fulhame, in An Essay 
^on Combustion (London, 1794), described the production of red and purple colours 
on silk by dipping the fabric in soln. of gold salts, and subsequently precipitating 
the metal with hydrogen or a soln. of phosphorus in ether, and Mrs. Fiilhame’s 
method was patented nearly a century later.^ The early book also described the 
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production of red soln. of gold by reducing the chloride with phosphine, metallic 
tin, etc. 

R. Zsigmondy’s method ^ for preparing a red sol of colloidal gold.— 25 c.c. of a soln. 
of hydrochloroauric acid, containing 6 grms. of the solid HAUCI4.3H2O per litre, is dil. with 
100 to 150 c.c. of distilled water (prepared by the re-distillation of distilled water, with say, 
a silver condenser), and made alkaline by adding 2 to 4 c.c. of a one-fifth normal soln. of 
potassium carbonate. The soln. is heated to boiling, and 4 c.c. of a soln. of one part of 
freshly distilled formaldehyde in 100 parts of water are gradually added to the boiling hot 
gold soln. In a short time, the liquid darkens, and acquires a dark red colour which does 
not change on boiling, or on standing for some months. Variations from these proportions 
give differently coloured soln. — purple, violet, or bluish-black turbid soln. may be obtained. 
The red liquid can be evaporated to half its volume without change, but further cone, 
causes the gold to precipitate as a black powder — ^possibly owing to the accumulation of 
salts in the soln. causing a precipitation of the metal. If the soln. be purified by dialysis 
at 40° to 50°, it can be cone, to one-twentieth of its volume — that is, a 0T2 per cent. soln. 
— in a few days. Further cone, leads to the precipitation of metallic gold. 

A very great variety of other reducing agents have been recommended. 
M. Faraday ^ used yellow phosphorus, and also a soln. of phosphorus in carbon 
disulphide ; J. Eeitstotter, and others have employed a soln. of phosphorus in 
ether, alcohol, or other menstrua. F. Doerinckel, and T. Svedberg and K. Inouye 
used hydrogen peroxide ; A. Gutbier, R. Zsigmondy, J. Eeitstotter, T. Svedberg, 
and E. Pozzi-Escot, hydrazine hydrate (1 : 2000) ; A. Gutbier and F. Eesenscheck, 
phenylhydrazine hydrochloride ; A. Gutbier, E. Zsigmondy, and J. Eeitstotter, 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride ; 0. Brunck, sodium hyposulphite ; M. C. Lea, 
sodium hypophosphite ; A. Stabler, and F. Backran, titanous chloride ; C. Winkler, 
E. Hatschek and A. L. Simon, sulphur dioxide J. Donau, and E. Hatschek and 
A. L. Simon, carbon monoxide ; J. C. Blake, W. R. Whitney, and E. Hatschek and 
A. L, Simon, acetylene ; A. L. de Bruyn, V. Kohlschiitter, T. Svedberg, and 
W. Taylor, oxalic acid ; L. Vanino, anhydxo-methylenecitric acid (i.e. citarin) ; 
and E. K. Lenz, acetaldehyde, chloralhydrate, arsenic hydride, terephthalylalde- 
hyde, benzaldehyde, and cinnamaldehyde. 

A. Guttler’s process for red, blue, and violet gold sols. — Dissolve a gram of gold chloride 
in 1000 c.c of purified distilled water, and exactly neutralize the soln. with very dil. — say 
OTSA'-potassium carbonate. Then add a cold dil. soln. (1 : 4000) of hydrazine hydrate- 
say 1 c.c. of a 50 per cent. soln. in 2000 c.c. of water— rdrop by drop. The resulting sol is 
clear and stable, and is deep blue by reflected and transmitted light ; but if too much 
reducer is added, the sol is not clear and sedimentation occurs. The colour readily depends 
upon the nature of the sol, for, according to W. W. Taylor, if the soln. is faintly acid the sol 
is bright blue ; if almost neutral, violet or purple ; and a brilliant red if alkaline. Thus, 
100 c.c. water, Ic.o. of one per cent, gold soln., 1 to 1| c.c. of 0T8i\7'-potassium carbonate, 
and 1 to 2 c.c. of hydrazine hydrate soln. (1 : 4000), gives a bright blue sol ; if 2 c.c. of the 
potassium carbonate soln. are used, the gold sol is violet ; and with 2*5 c.c. of the alkali 
carbonate and 3 c.c. of the hydrazine hydrate soln., the gold sol is bright scarlet. These 
sols are all very stable and easily reproduced. 

The following is a demonstration experiment : 

Dil. 5 c.c. of the OT per cent, gold soln. with 300 o.c. of water, and run in from a burette, 
0*2 to 0*5 c.c. of a freshly prepared 0*4 per cent. soln. of phenylhydrazine hydrate. When 
the liquid is stirred it becomes deep red. Now add more reducer drop by drop, when the 
colour changes to violet ; after adding 5 c.c., the colour is violet blue, and a further quantity 
changes the colour to blue, ao.d, fineSly, when , 12 c.c, have been added, the colour is deep 
blue. 

The reduction of a soln. of silver oxide by hydrogen seems to take place mainly 
on the walls of the vessel without there being any question of the solubility of the 
glass because the same results are obtained in the difierent glass vessels if an aq. 
soln. derived from ordinary ground glass is used instead of water in the difierent 
vessels. Walls of soft glass or quartz give yellowish-brown hydrosols ; Jena glass, 
red, reddish-brown, violet, or blue sols ; and with platinum, no sol formation occurs, 
but crystalline silver is formed. Hence, the surface of the vessel plays an important 
role in the form and size of the particles. 
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V. Kohlschutter’s process for colloidal silver, — Hydrogen gas is bubbled through a sat. 
soln. of silver oxide contained in a round-bottom glass flask warmed between 50° and 60° ; 
an excess of solid silver oxide is present in order to keep up the cone. A silver mirror is 
.formed on the walls of the glass vessel simultaneously with the hydrosol. In 8 to 10 hrs. 
between half and one litre of intensely coloured sol is obtained. At temp, below 50° 
reduction is too slow ; above 60°, the sol is unstable. The sol contains a little unde- 
composed silver oxide. This can be removed by passing hydrogen through a tube with a 
platinum tip, into 80 c.c. of silver hydrosol contained in a blackened platinum basin 
protected from air by a bell- jar. In about 12 hrs. the silver oxide is reduced to crystals 
of silver firmly adherent to the basin ; at the same time the conductivity falls to between 
4 and 8 X 10~® reciprocal ohms — one-tenth its former value. The purification of hydrogen 
is useful because dialysis is liable to coagulate the sol. If carbon monoxide be used in 
place of hydrogen V. Kohlschiitter found the resulting sol is not very stable. 

Various organic substances ® have been employed in the preparation of gold sols. 
Thus, according to L. Vanino, terpenes, alcohols, and carbohydrates for gold 
hydrosols ; he also found that a little sodium anhydro-methylenecitrate gives 
colloidal solutions of gold, silver, etc. , when added to soln. of salts of the respective 
nietals — the gold sols are red. N. Castoro used acrolein, for colloidal gold, platinum, 
palladium, osmium, and ruthenium ; and M. Muller used glycerol. C. Paal prepared 
hydrosols of selenium, copper, iridium, platinum, palladium, gold, silver, or silver 
oxide with protalbates or lysalbates as protective agents, and hydrazine, hydrogen, 
or sodium amalgam as reducing agent. E. Henrich used polyphenols as protective 
agents in preparing colloidal gold, platinum, silver, or mercury ; L. Garbowsky 
used phenolic acids for gold, silver, and platinum ; M. C. Lea, iron citrate for silver 
sols ; A. Gutbier and co-workers, Irish moss ; and A. Lottermoser, stannous salts 
for mercury, bismuth, or copper sols. 

C. PaaTs method for preparing solid colloidal gold and silver. — A soln. containing 
8 parts of gold chloride are added to an aq. soln. of 10 parts of sodium lysalbate containing 
a great excess of sodium hydroxide. The pale yeUow soln. is clear, it contains gold in the 
ordinary condition, and passes xmehanged through a dialyser. If the soln. , be treated with 
formaldehyde or other reducing agent, or gradually warmed with frequent stirring until a 
drop no longer reacts with hydrazine hydrate, the product is ruby red, and contains colloidal 
gold. A dark violet sediment may appear; the supernatant liquid can be washed by 
dialysis, and evaporated on a water-bath so as to furnish a lustrous dark brown powder 
resembling iron pyrites, and it contains about 90 per cent, of colloidal gold. The mass 
passes into the sol condition when treated with water or dil. alkaline lye. Sodium pro- 
talbate can he used instead of the lysalbate. Colloidal silver was prepared in a similar 
manner, and the sol is more stable than the commercial collargol, the soln. of which can 
be neither evaporated nor frozen without reversion to ordinary silvor. 

The early workers on electrical discharges noticed that metals were dispersed 
as an extremely fine dust from the cathode during an electrical discharge. M. van 
Marum,7 for instance, mentioned the fact in 1787, and in 1857, M. Faraday obtained 
deposits ranging from a dark violet to a ruby-red colour by sparking gold terminals, 
and it is well known that when electrodes are used in vacuum tubes, the particles 
of gold which are shot from the cathode and deposited on the glass, form a film 
shading from red to purple according to its thickness. H, Davy also confirmed 
J, W. Ritter’s observation (1808). 

When tellurium is made the negative surface in water, the voltaic power being from a 
battery composed of a number of plates exceeding 300, a purple fluid is seen to separate 
from it, and difiuse itself through the water ; the water gradually becomes opaque and 
turbid, and at last deposits a brown powder. 

H. Davy supposed the piurple fluid to be a soln. of a compound of toflurium and 
hydxogen in water,” and the brown powder to be a solid tellurium hydride. While 
thus early the metal sols formed by cathodic reduction were assumed to be metal 
hydrides, R. L. Euhland, in 1815, and J. C. Poggendorf , in 1848, considered them to 
be metals in a very fine state of subdivision.® E. Muller and R. Lucas, however, 
showed that the purple liquid is a sol of tellurium ; and G. Bredig ^ has employed 
the same fact in preparing sols of many of the metals — gold, sEver, platinum, etc* 
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He made a direct current arc between tbe desired metals under water, and as in the 
case of tellurium, a hydrosol of the desired metal was formed. 

G. Bredig’s method of preparing colloidal metals by electrical dispersion.— Two wires 
of the metal, on© millimetre thick and 6 to S oms. long, are dipped into water. For con- 
venience in handling the wires, they are protected by narrow glass tubes. An electrical 
current of 5 to 10 amperes and 30 to dO volts is passed through the wires, and the tips of 
the wires are separated 1 or 2 mm. so as to form a tiny electric arc about 1 or 2 cms. below 
the surface of the water. The arc is not easy to form at 
first but later on there is no difficulty in maintaining the 
arc for several seconds at a time. The arrangement 
will be evident from Fig. 12. While the arc is being 
maintained, dark clouds stream from the arc, and diffuse 
into the liquid. After a time, the liquid passes through 
various shades of colour, and finally in the case of 
platinum it assumes a brownish-black colour; with 
gold wires, the liquid appears reddish-purple ; and with 
silver wires, yellowish-green. The liquid can bo filtered 
to remove the larger particles, and the filtrate has aU the 
properties of a colloidal soln. ; or hydrosol of the given 
metal. During the experiment, very fin© particles of 
the cathode metal appear to be torn from the wire and 
dispersed in the liquid. A trace of alkali in the water ^ 

causes the formation of finer particles, presumably owing If- — G. Bredig’s Method of 

to a stabilizing action of the hydroxyl ions. Colloidal Metal Sols by the 

soln. of platinum, iridium, palladium, gold, silver, and Direct Current Arc. 
cadmium are obtained in this way, 

G. Bredig’s method does not give satisfactory results with organic liquids because 
too much liquid is decomposed. T. Svedherg found empirically that if the current 
density be made as small as possible this decomposition could be considerably 
reduced, and he therefore passed a current of high voltage (say 110 volts) and very 
low amperage between the electrodes placed between sheets of the required metal 
suspended in parallel or in series in the required medium. He obtained the best 
results with a large capacity, small self-induction, low resistance, and short arc. 
T. Svedberg also used oscillatory discharges in place of Bredig’s direct current arc. 
The decomposition of the medium is not then so troublesome when organic liquids 
are substituted for water. 

In one form of T, Svedberg’s apparatus, the secondary terminals of a large induction 
coil (12—16 cm. si 3 arks) were connected in parallel withaglass condenser 225 sq. cms. surface 
and the electrodes. The latter dipped in a porcelain basin of 
the required liquid, and small grains and fragments of the 
metal tmder investigation were spread on the bottom of the 

basin. The arrangement will be clear from Fig. 13. There is 

a vigorous sparking between the metal particles, and the co/l 
required organosol is formed in a few minutes. Most of the 
metals — some 45 in fact — ^have been converted into colloidal 
soln. Liquid methane, ether, and isobutyl alcohol at a low 
temp, were especially satisfactory media for the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths. The order of dispersion of some 
of the metals under similar conditions was found to be iron, 
copper, silver, aluminium, calcium, platinum, gold, zinc, tin, Fia. 13. — T. Svedberg’s 
cadmium, antimony, thallium, bismuth, and lead, where the Method of making C!oi- 
fixst member in the list was least rapidly dispersed, and the loidal Metals by the 

last member most rapidly. There is no perceptible relation Oscillatory Discharge, 

between the order of the boiling points or the order of dis- 
integration by cathode or canal rays and the dispersion in the organic liquid by T. Sved- 
berg’s process. 

V. Kohlscbutter also prepared colloidal metals by what he calls discharge 
electrolysis in which water is electrolyzed with either direct or alternating current 
combined with a condenser circuit. 

The properties o£ gold hydrosols, — ^The particles of gold in suspension are 
assumed to be negatively charged because they migrate to the anode during 
electrolysis, and the liquid about the cathode becomes colourless while the liquid 
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about the anode becomes darker and darker in colour, and finally almost black, 
A black film of gold deposits on the anode. If the two electrodes are separated by 
a membrane, the gold, like a true colloid, does not pass through the partition, but is 
deposited on the negative side. The behaviour of gold sols under the influence of 
a fall of potential has been studied by A. von Galeclc}?-,!^ J. Billitzer, J. C. Blake 
and T. Svedberg. The adsorption of gold sol by dissolved dyestuffs depends less 
on the surface than on the number and size of particles, i.e. on the grain-size of bhe 
gold. The subject has been studied by R. Zsigmondy, W. Biltz, and L, Vanino. 
The gold can be removed from the colloidal sol by shaking it with precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide, stannic hydroxide, barium sulphate, animal charcoal, etc. 
The phenomenon resembles the decoloration of coloured soln. by shaking them 
with recently ignited charcoal. The gold is adsorbed by the precipitating agent. 
According to R. Zsigmondy (1898), a well-dialyzed and cone, gold hydrosol suffers 
no perceptible change after two or three days’ shaking with mercury ; and after a 
few weeks’ shaking, there is often a slight change in the shade of the soln., and an 
increased turbidity. Probably the mercury dissolves a little , forming an electrolyte 
which partially coagulates the hydrosol ; if mercury be boiled with the gold sol, 
the soln. is decolorized very sbghtly, and the precipitated powder amalgamates very 
slowly with the mercury. The addition of electrolytes — acids, salts, and bases — 
changes the red colour to blue, then violet, and then almost black. This is due to 
the coagulation of the suspensoidal gold into clots. The clotted gold settles to the 
bottom of the liquid in 8 or 9 hours as a bluish-black powder. With potassium 
ferrocyanide the colour changes to green, and in 24 hours the sol becomes yellow, 
but no gold is precipitated. Arnmonia has no appreciable action ; alcohol in 
excess changes the colour to a dark violet and then precipitates the gold completely, 
but the precipitate stiU retains its property of ro-forming a sol when treated with 
water. H. R. Kiuyt and co-workers, and others have studied the coagulation of 
gold sols, E. Hatschek measured the velocity of coagulation of gold sols. The 
gold is precipitated by freezing and thawing the liquid ; and also by shaking in a 
centrifuge at 4000 revolutions per minute. The smaller the particles of colloidal 
gold, the more they incline to red, and the larger the particles, the more they 
incline to purple. When a few drops of a very dil. soln. of sodium hypo- 
sulphite,!! Na 2 S 204 , are added to hydrosols of gold of different cone., 0. Brunck 
obtained the results shown in the first three columns of Table X. To these is 


Table X. — The Effect or the Gbain-size of Gold on its Coloub, 


Cone, of gold sol. 

Colour of lig.uid. 

Opacity. 

Average size of 
grain. 

1*: 1,000 

Beep purple-red 

Opaque in thin layers 

75/xjLt 

1 : 10,000 

1 : 100,000 

Purple-red 

Opaque in 14 cm. layers 

SSjLtft 

Rose-red 

Perceptible in 1 cm, layer 

lOjLt/A 

1 : 200,000 

Very pale rose 

14 cm. layers rose colour 


1 : 600,000 

Scarcely perceptible 

14 cm. layers perceptible 


1 : 1,000,000 

Colourless 

Colourless 



added R. Zsigmondy’s estimate of the size of the particles of suspended gold in sols of 
different colours. J. N. Mukherjee and B. C. Papaconstantinou studied the 
effect of temp, on the coagulation of gold hydrosols by electrolytes, C. Bergholm 
and Y. Bjornstahl found sols of vanadium pentoxide, gold, or silver are doubly 
refracting under the influence of an alternating electrical field. This is taken to 
imply that the particles of the sol are not spherical and do not possess spherical 
symmetry. 

The colour of gold aols in transmitted light may be red, violet, or blue and 
occasionally yellowish-brown ; the submicrons of red soln. are green ; of the blue 
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soln .5 yellow or reddish-brown ; and violet soln. contain submicrons of both colours. 
According to R. Zsigmond}^ the blue obtained by the reduction of gold chloride 
eoln. may be attributed to three causes : 

First, the reduction may be incomplete and colloidal gold oxide be formed instead of 
gold. Further reduction, jDerhaps at higher temp., might cause the blue to change to 
red. This condition has not been taken cognizance of up to the present time. Secondly, 
the reduction may be complete and the blue colour be attributed to the flocculent union of 
particles already spoken of ; or perhaps to the irregular growth, so that, instead of flakes 
or needles, husk-shaped bodies are called into being. These of course may be submicro- 
scopio. Finally, the liquid may contain large massive gold particles that, according to the 
theory of G. Mie, would account for the blue colour. 


As a rule, the la}^! particles are yellow or brown, and the smaller particles are green, 
but both green and brown particles may have all possible dimensions from a micronic 
dimension to over 120/x/x. R. Fiirth studied the colour and Brownian movement 
of colloidal gold ; and B. Arakatsu and M. Fukuda, the limiting size of particles 
for the Brownian movement ; H. Freund! ich and A. Nathansohn attributed the 
various colours to the formation of complexes, and W. Pauli has adopted a 
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Fig. 14. — ^The Absorption and Radiation of Light. 


similar view. 

F. Ehrenhaft explained the colour of gold sols by the optical resonance of the 
particles ; M. Garnett calculated the absorption spectra of gold hydrosols and 
ruby glass, and the theory has 
been extended by G. Mie, and 
the polarization, absorption 
spectrum, and the dispersion 
of light all are in agreement, 

W. Steubing found that the 
dispersion of light is only a 
fraction of the absorption, and 
the former is smaller as the 
size of the particles decreases, 
as shown in Fig. 14, per c.c. 
for a 0*0025 per cent, red gold 
sol with particles of different 
sizes. The absorption for 
liquids with submicrons of 
20/x/x and 36ju/z, is nearly the 
same, but there is a marked 
difference in the intensity of the radiation. The radiation is small for particles of 
20/x)u, and immeasurably small for particles 2 to 4jU-jU. Light reflected from the side 
is polarized by the submicrons, and this the more the smaller the particles. The 
polarization is linear, not elliptical or circular. According to G. Mie's theory, 
particles of gold of diameter 40/x/.t are green \ the theory is based on the assumption 
that the particle is spherical and a compact mass of metallic gold. The divergence 
from the theory probably means that these conditions are not fulfilled. When the 
small particles are brown this may mean that the shape is not spherical, that the 
entire space occupied by the suhmioron is not. JBlled with metallic gold, or that an 
allotropic modification of gold is in question. The last assumption is unnecessary, 
and leads to contradictions. The assumed sphericity of the particles is made solely 
for convenience in the calculations, and is probably wrong because of the independence 
of the colour on the diameter.* The suhmicrons are not isodimensional in their 
contour, and T, Svedberg believes that the dichroism of gold gelatine fil m s show that 
the distance between the particles in the two directions is difierent, and it is assumed 
the particles are long and flat, or leaf-shaped. II. Siedentopf believes that the 
colours of the submicrons is determined by their shape, since the colour of gold and 
silver suhmicrons changed from green to brown when pressed between the cover 
glass and the platform of the microscope. The observations of H. Ambronn and 
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R, Zsigmondy showed that if the metal flakes are similarly oriented by spreading 
out the gelatine to form gold or silver gelatine films, the colour will be blue if the 
vibrations of the transmitted light are parallel to the direction of the distention of 
the gelatine ; and red if the vibrations are at right angles to the distention. Hence 
G. Mie’s theory must be adapted to include ellipsoidal particles. 

The optical theory of metal colloids has not yet been completed, for it does not 
explain the colour change during coagulation. F. Kirchner supposes the particles 
act as resonators which, on coming into close contact with one another, displace 
the absorption maximum. G. Mie has raised objections to this hypothesis. The 
fact is that red gold sol changes to blue during coagulation, so that if a red colloidal 
gold sol with a very small amount of gelatine be evaporated, the dried residue is blue, 
and it becomes red when moistened. There is probably a flocculation of the particles 
during coagulation, but there is no relation between the size and colour because it 
occurs regardless of whether a micron or submicron unite. H, Siedentopf attributes 
the change to a change in the form of the particles rather than on their distance 
apart. The reversible change of colour indicates that an orientation of the particles 
parallel to the surface is more likely to occur than a change of form ; and the 
distance apart of the particles also plays a part. The small amount of oxygen 
found on analyzing the gold precipitated by the addition of sodium chloride is not 
derived from aurous oxide, but is rather due to the condensation of air when the 
finely divided precipitate is dried — an eq. amount of nitrogen is simultaneously 
obtained. 

The evidence that the gold is in the colloidal but elementary state is derived 
from : (i) The analysis ; (ii) gold with a metallic lustre is deposited on slow 
evaporation, and there is no evidence of the decomposition of a compound ; (iii) the 
red sol can be formed in a boiling hot soln. with a strong reducing agent where the 
probability is that aurous oxide would be decomposed ; (iv) the colour of the gold 
sol resembles the colour of thin layers of gold viewed by transmitted light, and also 
that of ruby glass coloured with gold. The absorption spectra of the red gold sol, 
red film of metallic gold, and ruby glass ; and of the blue and violet sols with blue 
and violet films of metallic gold, are almost identical. 

Colloidal silver. — ¥, Wohler reduced silver citrate in a current of hydrogen 
at 100®, and obtained a product which gave a deep claret-red coloured liquid when 
treated with water. F. Wohler assumed that he had prepared a subcitrate of 
silver, but W. Muthmann (1887) showed that the red liquid contains elementary 
silver, which is precipitated as black metallic silver when the liquid is treated with 
sodium sulphate, potassium nitrate, and other salts. H. Vogel also prepared amber- 
coloured soln. of silver in water by chemical processes. If F. Wohler’s suheitrate 
be treated with very dil. aq. ammonia, the liquid is green, but otherwise it behaves 
like the red soln. Both soln, are decolorized by charcoal, and if mixed with gum, 
and treated with alcohol, the colouring agent is precipitated with the gum. After 
freezing and thawing an opaque black liquid is obtained. The coloured liquid 
remains on the dialyzer, and ammonia and silver salts pass through the dialyzer. 
Colloidal silver can be obtained in an analogous manner to colloidal gold. For 
example, add ammonia to 6 c.c. of a one per cent. soln. of silver nitrate until the 
precipitate just disappears, and then add 100 o.c. of water. Mix this soln. with an 
equal volume of a 2 per cent, aq. soln. of tannin. The resulting hydrosol of silver 
forms a clear liquid— brown by transmitted light, and greenish-blue by reflected 
light. M. C. Lea made an important contribution to the subject 1889-1891. It 
seemed remarkable that a metal so obviously insoluble in water should be produced 
in such a form that it could be dissolved in that menstruum, and hence M. C. Lea 
believed that the silver is in an allotropic form, and even to-day, M. 0. Lea’s hypothesis 
cannot be proved wrong. Indeed, on W. Ostwald’s hypothesis that in the formation 
of a substance the unstable allotropic form appears first, it might be well argued 
that M. C. Lea’s products arc colloidal metals even though he never got them more 
than 97-98 per cent. j>^ty. The assumption of allotropy, as C. Barus and 
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E. A. Schneider (1891) showed, is unnecessary and not so probable as the hypothesis 
that the metal is in a very fine state of subdivision. The reversibility of the silver 
sol and gel is explained by the formation of a protective colloid in M. C. Lea’s 
process simultaneously with the production of the colloidal metal. 

M. C. Lea’s method of preparing colloidal silver. — 200 e.c. of a 10 per cent. soln. 
of silver nitrate with a mixture of 200 e.c. of a 20 per cent. soln. of ferrous sulphate, 200 c.c. 
of a 40 per cent. soln. of sodium citrate, and 50 c.c. of a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide. 
The resulting precipitate is a fine lilac colour ; when filtered, it turns blue and does not 
become insoluble. It can be washed with ammonium nitrate, and it immediately forms a 
hlood-red solution with highly purified water. It is precipitated by adding 5 to lO" per cent, 
of the same ammonium salt. It is purified by repeated re-solution, and re-precipitation, 
and finally washed with 95 per cent, alcohol. The precipitate contains about 97 '2 per cent, 
of silver, and the remainder is iron oxide and citric acid. In another process, 40 grms. of 
sodium hydroxide and the same amount of ordinary brown dextrine are dissolved in 2 litres 
of water, and a soln. of 28 grms. of silver nitrate in a little water is gradually added. The 
resulting liquid is clear and black, although it contains less than one per cent, of silver. On 
dilution, the soln. becomes red, and withjfurther dilution it forms olyollow solution. An insoluble 
golden-yellow variety is made by adding a freshly prepared mixture of 107 c.c. of a 30 per cent, 
soln. of ferrous sulphate, 200 c.c. of a 20 per cent. soln. of Rochelle salt, and 800 c.c. of 
distilled water, with constant stirring to a mixture of 200 c.c, of a 10 per cent. soln. of 
silver nitrate ; 200 c.c. of a 20 per cent. soln. of Rochelle salt’; and 800 c.c. of water. The 
red glittering precipitate soon becomes black, but looks like bronze on the filter paper. 
It is washed and then dried on a watch glass. The product has the colour of gold. If 
dried on glass it forms a beautiful gold mirror,; if dried on glazed paper it looks like gold 
leaf. If washed too long it acquires the appearance of bronze. The product contains 
99 per cent, silver. 

J. A. Prange repeated M. C. Lea’s experiments, and found that good silver 
hydrosols do not show the Tyndall efiect, and K. Stock! and L. Vanino therefore 
argued that the polarization of light by the silver sol is ciroidar, but R. Zsigmondy 
showed that the polarization is always linear, never circular or elliptical. S. Od6n 
showed that, like some gold hydrosols, silver hydrosols can be obtained optically 
homogeneous in Tyndall’s beam. E. A. Schneider repeated M. 0. Lea’s experiments 
and used alcohol for the precipitation of the colloid, and he prepared the alcosol and 
giycerosol. The alcosols gave wine-red and green sols. Some non-electrolytes, 
like isopropyl alcohol, primary and secondary butyl alcohol, trimethyl alcohol, 
heptyl alcohol, octane, and formaldehyde precipitated the alcosol at once ; but no 
coagulation occurred with propyl or isobutyl alcohols, a soln. of cetyl alcohol in 
alcohol, or glycerol. 

The properties of silver sols, — The colloidal soln. of silver resemble in many 
of their properties the corresponding colloidal soln. of gold. The silver hydrosols 
prepared by precipitation with alkali sulphates, nitrates, and citrates are soluble, 
while the precipitates with iron, nickel, or manganese sulphate, and with barium 
or silver nitrate, are insoluble. The insoluble form can sometimes be peptized 
with borax or ammonium sulphate. The sols are decolorized by acids, bases, 
and salts, and, according to J. A. Prange, by indifferent bodies like quartz and 
graphite. Dialysis does not interfere with the colour, but a trace of a silver salt 
may pass through the membrane. Silver sols absorb light to a marked degree, 
and they become turbid on exposure — particularly to sunlight. Boilmg and 
freezing and thawing decolorize the sols. Alcohol or ether precipitates the metal, 
but the precipitate again forms a sol with water, and hence the product was 
thought to be an aUotropic water soluble form of silver before the colloidal nature 
of the product was established. Besides reducing silver nitrate with dextrine, 
and with a mixture of ferrous sulphate and sodium citrate, M. 0. Lea also used a 
mixture of ferrous sulphate and Eochelle salt sodium potassium tartrate). 
Golden-yellow colloidal silver is insoluble in water ; it gives beautiful interference 
, colours with oxidizing’* agents, alkali sulphates, and dil. potassium ferrioyanide. 
Press, changes it to normal silver with the characteristic silver colour. Prolonged 
exposure to light, electricity, or shaking produces a similar result to J)ress. — sample 
tightly packed with cotton wool traveUed 2000 miles without change, but a sample 
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loosely packed turned to wliite silver en route. These properties, and H. Ambronn’a 
observations on the spontaneous crystallization of silver sols, are in favour of allo- 
tropy. The impure form is sometimes black, which becomes lighter coloured on 
warming. The unpurified red sol furnished a crystalline precipitate — short black 
needles and thin prisms after standing some weeks. Water changed the crystals 
without peptization, and on drying a green mass remained. W. E. Blake con- 
sidered that M. C. Lea’s experiments proved the existence of at least- three, and 
possibly four, allotropic forms of silver — ^white, blue, red, and possibly yellow — 
but E. E. Gallagher showed that all the colours — blue, red, green, purple, gold, 
brown, black — can be easily prepared from one set of reagents by simply varying 
the conditions, and the thickness of the soln. By dipping a glass plate in the dark 
reddish-brown liquid obtained by Lea’s dextrine process (without precipitating or 
washing the product), allowing the film to drj^, and dipping again so as to get a 
series of films, one superposed on the other, the result showed that with 

Number of films 12 3 4 5 6 7 

Colour . . Blue Blue Green Yellow and red Yellowish-brown and red Red Red 

The colours can be reversed by washing away the films showing that the change 
from blue to green, yellow, and red is not due to the further coagulation of the 
silver. F. E. Gallagher, therefore, concludes that the different colours of colloidal 
silver are due to variations in the thickness of the films under observation, or to a 
difference in the size of the suspended particles. The efiect of light on the soln, 
is either to coagulate the suspensoid and thus increase the size of the particles, or 
else it affects the cone, of the particles in the sol by reducing to colloidal silver any 
silver nitrate which remains. E. Fiirth studied the colour and Brownian movement 
of silver sols ; and B. Arakatsu and M. Fukuda the limiting size of particles for the 
Brownian movement, N. L Morosofi measured the viscosity of silver sols ; and 
P. P. von Weimarn and co-workers, the reversible solubility of colloidal silver. 

Colloidal copper. — A. Gutbier, and J. Meyer found brown hydrosols of copper 
are obtained when dil. soln. of copper sulphate or ammoniacal copper sulphate 
are reduced by hydrazine hydrate, hypophosphorous acid, or sodium hydrosul- 
phite. A. Lottermoser found that when a soln. of copper chloride in sodium 
citrate or tartrate is warmed with an alkaline soln. of stannous chloride, a white 
turbidity followed by a yellow, red, and black coloration is obtained ; a precipitate 
may also be formed and a hydrosol of copper remains in the liquid which appears 
blue in transmitted light and red by reflected light. F. Fischer obtained metallic 
copper in a soln. with a high current density and a copper anode in sulphuric acid 
— cuprous sulphate is formed, which breaks down to metallic copper and cupric 
sulphate — colloidal copper has not been so obtained, but W. D. Bancroft says 
that this probably could be done with a suitable protecting colloid. The disintegra- 
tion of all electrodes by an alternating current with a high current density is attri- 
buted by F. Haber, and R, G. van Name to the temporary formation and subsequent 
breaking down of a hydrogen or metallic alloy. J. Billitzer prepared colloidal soln. 
of the less noble metals by the electrolysis of some of their salts, but F. Haber 
suggests the dispersed phase is probably the oxide, not the metal. Colloidal copper 
has also been obtained by forming an electric arc under water, using an iron wire 
dipped in copper sulphate as cathode. C. Paal and W. Leuze prepared a deep 
bluish-violet hydrosoi of copper hydroxide by adding an alkali hydroxide to a 
suspension of copper protalbate or lysalbate, and if a cone. soln. be treated with 
hydrazine, an unstable blue hydrosol of copper is formed in cold soln.> and in warm 
soln,, containing not more than 25 per cent, of copper and a small amount of 
ammonia, a stable liquid hydrosol of copper is formed which appears red by trans- 
mitted light and black by reflected light. On evaporation of the liquid a solid red 
hydrosol is formed, which is stable in the absence of air, but rapidly acquires green, 
orange, and blue colorations when exposed to air. The red hydrosol is similar 
in tint to ruby glass obtained with copper as the tinctorial agent. A blue hydrogel 
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is formed by adding an electrolyte to the red hydrosol. Hed colloidal copper is 
formed by reducing colloidal copper oxide in the presence of sodium protalbate or 
lysalbate by hydrogen at 200°. For example : 

Mix 20 grms. of powdered egg albumen and 20 c.c. of a 15 per cent. soln. of sodium 
hydroxide in water and dil. to 1 litre. Heat to boiling and filter. Boil again and add a 
1 per cent. soln. of copper sulphate, drop by drop. The liquid turns red, then violet, then 
red-brown, and a precipitate settles. It is best to stop adding copper sulphate just before 
this precipitate forms. Dialyse the red-brown sol and filter. This sol of copper albuminate 
is almost neutral. Evaporate to dryness on the water-bath and dry further in a vacuum 
desiccator over sulphuric acid. Red-brown scales are left. They dissolve sparingly in 
water. Gold albuminate is made in similar manner. 

The coloured varieties of colloidal copper are : brown (J. Billitzer) ; reddish- 
brown (A. Lottermoser) ; blue (A. G-utbierli ; olive-green (F. Ehrenhaft) ; green 
(C. Paal and W. Leuze) ; and C. Paal and H. Steyer describes two varieties of a 
ruby-red variety. B. Arakatsu and M. Fukuda studied the limiting sizes of 
particles of colloidal copper for the Brownian movement. 
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§ 11. Purple o£ Cassius, and Euby Glass 

I believe the purple of Cassius to be essentially finely divided gold associated with mora 
or less oxide of tin, — ^M, Fabaday (1867). 

If a soln, of stannous chloride be added to a very diL soln. of gold chloride, 
hydrated stannic oxide is precipitated, and the gold is reduced, colouring the pre- 
cipitate various shades of brown, purple, blue, green, yellow, or red. The precipitate 
is called purple of Cassius, and the tint depends upon the cone, and composition 
of the soln. — e.g. the propo:^ion of stannous and stannic chloride and on the rapidity 
of admixture. The production of the colour is an extremely delicate test for gold. 
In making the test,^ the soln. of gold chloride is heated to boiling, and poured into 
a beaker containing 5 to 10 c.c. of a sat. soln. of stannous chloride, and the mixture 
agitayted to secure perfect admixture. A precipitate is at once produced which 
settles quickly. It will be purplish-red or blackish-purple if but one part of gold 
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is present m 5,000,000 parts of water, and T. K. .Rose Las shown that the presence 
of one part of gold in 100,000,000 parts of water— that is, one grain of sold in 6 tons 
of water-can be detected by this means. The purple has long been used as a 
colouring agent for enamels, glasses, etc. The methods for making the finest and 
richest gold-red tmts for porcelain and glass decoration are supposed to be trade 
secrets, although there is no difliculty in making colours to satisfy the less severe 
standards. One part of gold will , tint about 100,000 parts of glass a rose-red 
colour ; and about hah this amount of glass, a ruby-red. 

The manuscript No. 3661 in the Sloane collection of the British Museum purports 
to have been copied by John Elyot in 1572 “ out of an old copye by William B^ngslie 
which seemeth to be above 200 yers old ; ” it contains a recipe for colouring glass 
garnet by means of gold oxide, and for colouring glass ruby by means of copper 
oxide. The deep carmine-red glass ca,lled Gallien glass was also coloured by copper 
as described by Eraclius in his De artibus rotnanorum, written in the tenth century 
. The term GaUien applied to red glass may have been derived from /cako's, beautw 
or from the Roman Galienus under whose reign the arabesque and other architecturai 
ornaments were introduced into Rome. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, A. Libavius, in his AlcJiemia (Franc- 
furti, 1585), referred to the production of a hyacinth-red glass by using a mixture 
ex utrague Martis et terrea Solis ; a little later, A. Neri, in his Farte vetraria (Firenze, 
1612), mentioned the coloration of glass by mixing the ingredients with the 
residue obtained by the evaporation of a soln. of gold in aqua regia ; J. R. Glauber 
in his Furnis navis pJiilosophicis (Amstelodami, 1648),2 described how he prepared a 
ruby-red precipitate by treating a soln. of gold chloride with water-glass • and in 
his De prosperilate germanics^ (1659), he mentioned the precipitation of a purple 
powder by the action of tin in a soln. of gold in aqua regia. In 1668, 0. Tachen 
stated, in a tract called De morhorum prindpe, that a purple colour is produced 
when glass is melted with fulminating gold ; and, in 1684, R. Boyle noticed that 
the bottom of a glass flask in which gold amalgam had been heated was stained 
ruby-red. The alchemists of this period speak of ‘‘ the purple gold-soul,’’ ‘‘ the 
purple mantel of the king, ® etc,, without indicating their mode of preparation. 
About 1684, A. Cassius wrote a pamphlet entitled De Auro (Leiden, 1685), describing, 
for the first time, though somewhat incompletely, the preparation of the gold-tm 
purple colour, by ^ing the chlorides of tin and gold. About the same time, 
J. C. Orschall, in his Sohs s%ne vests (Augsburg, 1684), mentioned the use of Cassius’ 
pmple for colouring artificial stones and glass. In 1716, J. KunckeH referred to 
the prcecipiMio Solis cum Jove, prepared by Cassius, and stated that artificial 
rubies could be made by colouring crystal glass with gold precipitated from its soln. 
m aqua regia. He claimed to be able to make a colour so schon das es schoneT nicht 
mn kann. About this time, the precipitate obtained by Cassius’ process came to 
be called purpura miueralis Cassii ; and finally, purple of Oassius. 

J. Kunckel stated that when attempts were made to colour glass by means of 
Cassius’ purple, the product was often quite colourless, but when warmed in the 
blowpipe flame, the finest ruby-red tint was developed. There are, indeed, two 
types of ruby glass : the tint of the one is developed directly during fusion, and the 
tint of the other is developed when the glass is annealed below its fusion point. 
If the tmt of the latter type be developed during the first fusion, it appears liver- 
coloured, and altogether lacks the fiery brilliance of the tint developed by the 
annealing process. The last-named phenomenon is very curious, and it can be 
illustrated by the following experiment : 

•+ ^ ^ made by fusing together an intimate mixture of quartz, 48 ; red lead, 80 : 

nitre, 10 ; potassium carbonate, 10 ; crystallized borax, 30, for some hours. The product 
IS ground, thoroughly mixed with stannic oxide, and antimony oxide, and moistened 
with a soln. of gold chloride containing the eq. of 00150 part of gold. The mass is dried, 
and fused so that when quickly cooled, the product has a pale yellow colour which turns 
nioy-red when warmed over the Bunsen flame. 
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It is supposed that the clear glass contains a soln. of gold, and on re-heatino- the 
gold is reduced and surface tension brings the molecules of metal together and the 
aggregates separate from the soln. in the form of small particles ; just as a film of 
metal on glass, at 300° or 400°, forms a number of minute spheroids without the 
metal melting. Coloured glasses have been prepared with copper or silver in place 
of gold. Methods of preparing ruby glasses, etc., industrially have been given by 
Arclais de Montamy in 1765, and by N. de Miily in 1771, by many others in later 
years.5 

R. Zsigmondy’s process for making purple of Cassius.® — 300 c.c. of gold chloride 
containing the eq. of 3 grms. of gold per litre are mixed with 250 c.c. of a soln. of stannous 
chloride containing the eq. of 3 grms. of tin per litre, and a small excess of hydrochloric 
acid, and added to 4 litres of water with vigorous agitation. After standing three days, a 
dark violet-red powder collects as a sediment while the supernatant liquid is clear and 
colourless, for it contains no gold or tin. The precipitate is washed free from chlorides 
first by decantation, and then by suction on a filter. If the solid be treated with a warm 
soln. of dil.' ammonia, a clear hydrosol of the purple of Cassius is obtained which can b© 
re -precipitated by the addition of a little sulphuric acid. 

When purple of Ca'fesius is formed it is assumed that on the addition of stannous 
chloride to a dil. soln. of gold chloride the latter is reduced, and stannic chloride is 
formed; 2AuCl3+3SnCl2==2Au4-3SnCl4. The stannic chloride is hydrolyzed into 
hydrochloric acid and colloidal stannic acid, and this prevents the aggregation of 
the gold particles. The hydrosol of stannic acid in soln. gradually changes into a 
hydrogel under the influence of the hydrochloric acid. A transformation from the 
soluble to the insoluble acid takes place at once on heating. The liquid usually 
becomes red, b\it the purple is not precipitated for some days unless the soln. is 
boiled. 

The manufacture of special tints of purple of Cassius is attended by some 
uncertainty because the beauty of the tint depends upon details in manipulation 
not clearly understood. According to C. Buisson,^ one cause of uncertainty in 
the results is due to the use of a mixture of stannic and stannous chlorides in indefi- 
nite proportions. Stannic chloride alone does not reduce the gold chloride, and 
C. Buisson considered that a mixture of one part of stannic chloride with three parts 
of stannous chloride is best for the precipitation of one part of gold. P. A. BoUey ^ 
used a soln. of 10 parts of ammonium chlorostannate, 2NH4Cl.SnCl4, with 40 parts 
of water and 1*07 part of tin-foil, for reducing the gold chloride ; and J. N. von Euchs 
recommended the addition of a soln. of one part of ferric chloride liquor (sp. gr. 1*54) 
with three of water to a soln. of one part of stannous chloride in six parts of water 
unt^ the product has a green tint. This, when diluted with six parts of water, was 
added to the soln. of gold chloride as nearly neutral as possible. W. A, Lampadius,® 
and J. Pelletier recommended a rod of tin or tin shavings as reducing agent. 
Colours analogous to the calcined purple of Cassius have been made by precipitating 
gold on the hydroxides of magnesium, calcium, barium, aluminium, antimony, 
bismuth, or zirconium ; barium or lead sulphate ; or on china clay, and calcining 
the product.^o Purple of Cassius remains as a residue when alloys of gold and tin 
with a large excess of silver are treated with nitric acid ; and when a gold-tin 
alloy is vaporized in air, the tin burns to stannic oxide, and it is at the same 
time stained by the condensation of the vapour of metallic gold.i 2 The silver 
and platinum analogues of purple of Cassius have been prepared. The platinum 
prodxict has aE the properties of a colloid ; if it be prepared in a cone. soln. of hydro- 
chloric acid, it wiE be soluble, or rather peptized, in ether or ethyl acetate ; and 
the purple can be extracted from the acid soln, by one of these menstrua, and a 
water soluble jeEy is left behind. 

Prior to 1894, two views as to the chemicai nature of purple of Cassius were 
rife, and in spite of the many investigations, no generally accepted decision had been 
reached. Analytical results ranging from gold 27 to 38 per cent., tin oxide from 
48 to 64 per cent., and water from 7 to 15 per cent, have been reported. Eormulse 
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based on tiie analyses have been suggested, but with no satisfactory result, because 
chemical analysis cannot decide whether a substance is a chemical compound or a 
XTiisture. One view, held by J. J. Berzelius (1831) and others, assumes purple 
of Cassius to be a chemical compound of a gold oxide with tin oxide, possibly with 
some stannic acid in excess ; and the other view, advocated by J. B. Eichter (1802) 
and others,!® regards purple of Cassius as a mixture of stannic oxide with metallic 
gold. While recognizing with M, Macquer that lesfaits proiivent que cette couleur est 
naturelle a Vor toutes les fois quHl est extreTnement divise , certain difficulties were 
encountered, for the behaviour of the purple towards certain reagents was not like 
their behaviour with gold. Thus, J. J. Berzelius argued that the solubility of 
purple of Cassius in ammonia, and the failure of mercury to extract the gold, favours 
the view that the gold is not present in the metallic state. By oxidizing stannous 
fhloride, and allowing the dil. soln. to stand until a hydrogel of stannic acid sepa- 
vrates, the addition of ammonia brings the product into soln. just as is the case 
n^ith purple of Cassius, and there is therefore no sign of the formation of a salt. 
E. A. Schneider considers that the ammoniacal soln. contains the hydrogels of 
gold and stannic acid, and E. Zsigmondy has shown that he is probably correct. 
A substance identical with purple of Cassius can be made by mixing the hydrosols 
of stannic acid and gold, and subsequently precipitating them by the addition of 
acids. The purple so synthesized has the same colour as the gold hydrosol from 
which it was prepared, and it is not probable that so inert a substance as gold 
would unite with stannic oxide under these conditions. The ultramicroscope shows 
that there is no essential difference between the gold particles in the synthesized 
hydrosol of purple of Cassius and the particles of the gold hydrosol. Neither the 
absorption spectrum nor the colour of the hydrosol of gold is changed in the least 
when it is converted into purple of Cassius, and this is not likely to be the case if 
the two components unite chemically. Purple of Cassius behaves like a typical 
colloid towards the electric current, and on dialysis ; and in this respect it resembles 
the hydrogel of stannic acid. Hence, E. Zsigmondy argues that purple o! Cassius 
is a mixture of the hydrosols of gold and stannic acid in which the latter imparts 
to the metallic gold the property of being dispersed in alkaline liquids. Calcined 
purple of Cassius is a mixture of stannic oxide and finely divided gold ; and ruby 
glass ov^es its colour to particles of extremely finely divided gold. Still further, 
the properties of purple of Cassius depend upon the properties of the protective 
colloidal — stannic acid — ^which makes the gold play a passive role towards 
reagents. If the stannic acid is soluble in cone, hydrochloric acid, so is the purple ; 
in the same manner, the solubility in ammonia and dil. alkalies depends upon the 
character of the stannic acid present. Generally, the great variations in the 
properties of the difierent varieties of stannic acid explain the many contradictions 
in literature with respect to the properties of purple of Cassius. 

Instead of crystals being optically clear on solidification from a fused state, they are 
sometimes fogged.^® An ultramicroscopic examination of the fogged crystals of the 
chlorides of lead, silver, and of thallium, and the bromides of silver and of thallium has 
shown that the fog is produced by metal particles so that the crystals have the character 
of ruby glass. If the fogged crystals of lead or silver chloride be fused in a stream of 
chlorine and hydrogen chloride gases, they solidify optically clear — ^thallous chloride has 
not yet been obtained in quite clear crystals. 
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§ 12. Allotropic Modifications of Gold and Silver 

Gold is precipitated as a brown powder from its soln. by means of a stannom 
chloride, ferrons chloride, or sulphat.i, or by ar.^-mous or antiinonious acid ; with 
oxalic acid and cone, potaasimn carbonate, yohl os jjreeipitated from boiling sok 
2 a soft yellow sponpn^ mass. The, more tbl. the. ooln. the liner the state of the 
subdivision of the ““‘I under certain . ondilions, f 

colloidal gold arc obtained without, any precipitatifso of the metal. With ran . 
soln the gold is often precipitated in tlakea witii a metaUtc lustre. J. Thomse . 
found th4 pale ycUow powdered gold is preelpitated from ‘*7,’ 
iiUoridc by sulphur dioxide aviiibtdty,*:id this forui of gold by the symbol 

S tL 12 agent prccipitate-s a fine dark powder from auric bromide, and 
J. Thomsen symholized this form of gold by Aunt or a-gold ; and 8°^!^ ^ _ 
metallic lustre is preoi]»itated by the samo agent from aiirous hahdes, or by | . 
chloride or bromide from aurous halides, ami he designated this ®J fiioi,onih 
oi S-gold. Thomron assumed that these three premmtates ’'*''1’™®“”^^ ■ 

lllcatiom of gold, and he found that the ‘‘'f V* f « T-f S S £ 
with the relations Aua=«Au+3‘21 CaU, ; and 3.“^ -'-^'* +'ViLT 4 h„ 
action of sulphur dioxide on auric bromide, J. 1 hoim^’n saal that 
reduced to aurous bromide, and then to Aua ; but he ttl«i said 
is reduced to Au^ by the same i^?ent, so that the twt Htetemente -go 

B. Cohen and 3 W. Van Heteron ^ found no difleri-nce of potential at 0^ 
between these different varieties of gold, and «-«nclu4cd that _g 3 t^ 

only in tli^ state of subdivision of tbt It m, thmfore, ^ 

the three allotropic modiftcatbua of gold postulated by i. Ibonisendo 
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In studying tte double refraction of gold, Y. Bjornstahl found indications that 
gold crystals and particles of colloidal gold belong to different cijstal systems — 
vide supra. 

M. 0. Lea, and J. C. Blake postulated different allotropic forms of silver for 
what are now regarded as colloidal forms of the metal. When A. J. A. Prage 3 
observed a similar diSerence in the heats developed during the precipitation of 
colloidal silver from soln. of different cone, and in the conversion of colloidal 
silver to the metallic form: Agcoiioidai=Agmetai+(6'48xl08) Cals., he, like 
J. Thomsen with gold, assumed that colloidal silver is an allotropic modification 
of that metak C. Barns and E. A. Schneider, however, showed that work, or 
heat eq. to work, is necessary to transform a quantity of finely divided metal 
into a still finer state of subdivision, and heat is liberated during the converse 
process — ^the coagulation of the particles into larger grains. The energy difference 
between colloidal and finely divided silver is greater, per gram-atom, than between 
the allotropic modifications of phosphorus, sulphur, carbon, etc. The development 
of heat during the transformation of a finely divided metal into more coarse-grained 
aggregates, is not conclusive evidence of the simultaneous conversion of one allotropic 
modification of an element into another. 

Attempts have likewise been made by M. Berthelot ^ to show that the differences 
in the heats of soln. of different forms of silver in mercury correspond with four 
etats allotropiques de V argent. Silver rolled into thin sheets gave a heat of soln. 
of 2*03 Cals, per gram-atom, and if heated to dull redness for 20 hours in oxygen, 
0*47 Cal. ; electrolytic crystalline silver from a 10 per cent. soln. of silver nitrate 
gave 0*10 Cal. ; silver precipitated from a dil. soln. of silver nitrate gave 1*19 Cals, 
ff dried at the room temp., and 0*76 Cal. if dried at 120®, or 0*08 Cal. if heated to 
dull redness. Even if M. Berthelot’s assumption that these differences are due to 
aUotropes of silver were correct, there would be 40 need to postulate four varieties, 
since various mixtures of two varieties of silver would explain the facts. E. Cohen 
and J. W. van Heteren, however, likewise failed to detect any difference in the 
potential difference of these different forms of silver, and they considered that M. 
Berthelot’s aUotropes to be Silher nur in einer Form, or identically the same form of 
silver. A. Matthiessen^ said that “with silver it was not possible to get constant 
results for the sp. gr. although the metal was melted under borax, sodium chloride, 
and charcoal. The value 10*486, at 13*2® is the mean of thirteen different deter- 
minations varied between 10*424 and 10*511.” W. D. Heldermann expressed the 
opinion that these differences cannot be ascribed to experimental error, but are 
rather due to changes in the metal itself, i,e. to different allotropic forms of 
silver. J. S. Stas obtained different values — 9*8688 to 10*5537 — for the sp. gr. 
of silver subjected to different treatment, and W. D. Heldermann also believed 
that different) proportions of allotropic forms of the metal were present. He 
found the sp. gr. of silver, at 2574®, treated in different ways, varied from 10*3257 
to 10*4978. He also found that when kept in contact with a sola, of potassium 
sulphate for different periods of time (days) at 25®. the sp. gr, rose 

5 3 1& 28 

Specific gravity . . 10*4774 10* 4867 10*486 10*4870 

When kept for 6 days at 400® in contact with a molten mixture of sodium and 
potassium nitrates, and then chilled in cold water, the sp. gr. fell to ' 10*21608 at 
25°/40°. The e.m.f. of different varieties in contact with a 10 per cent. soln. of 
silver nitrate ranged from 0*0000187 to 0*0000748 volt. Experiment showed that 
if silver be heated in a dilatometer with a soln. of silver nitrate, the rate of 
expansion of the system is comparatively slow between 76® and 78®, and the metal 
which has been heated with the soln. above 76® has a smaller sp. gr. than the 
metal which has not been heated to so high a temp. Accordingly, W. H. Helder- 
mann concluded that silver exists in at least two allotropic modifications and 
that there is a transition temp, in the vicinity of 77®. Ordinary silver is therefore 
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assumed to be in a metastable condition because the alio tropic forms are not in 
a state of equilibrium. The physical constants excluding at. wt. refer to indefinite 
mixtures of the difierent allotropes, and hence must vary according to the propor- 
tions present in a given sample. It has been suggested, however, that the 
evidence is not decisive because the variations in the sp. gr. of silver observed 
by A. Matthiessen, and the movement of the liquid in W. D. Heldermann’s 
dilatometer may be really due to the soln. permeating the pores of the metal ; and 
the observed variation in the sp. gr. of the metal heated above and below 
due to a decrease in the apparent sp. gr. of the liquid confined in the pores of 
the metal — vide allotropic copper. Others have obtained evidence of. allotropic 
modifications of silver. Thus, H. Liidkte found that the electrical resistance 
of silver films increased with time. E. Janecke ® plotted the press, temp, curves 
of silver compressed to 20,000 kilograms per sq. cm. in steel cylinders on a 
rising and falling temp., and he found a break near 120° (at 118° on the cooling 
curve, and 120° on the heating curve), which he considered to represent the 
allotropic change. L. Pissarjewsky 7 could not get a constant value for the 
equilibrium constant in the reaction, Ag2S04+2FeS04=Pe2(S04)34-2Ag ; he 
found that the thermal values of the reaction in various solvents— water, 
normal sulphuric acid, 10 per cent, mannitol, or 24 per cent, glycerol — varied 
between 7*05 and 14*52 cals, per gram-atom of silver ; and he also found that 
there is a difference of potential between the different precipitates in the reaction 
under consideration. Consequently, L. Pissarjewsky assumed that the precipi- 
tates are mixtures of at least two different modifications of silver. These results 
may be due to a difference in the state of subdivision of the different precipi- 
tates. Again, the curve showing the relation between the electromotive force 
of the silver-nickel thermocouple and the temp, coeff. between —80° and 920° 
shows a maximum value between 180° and 220°, and a minimum at about 370°. 
G. von Hevesy and E. Wolff 8 attribute the latter to an allotropic change in the 
nickel, and E. Janecke attributes the former to an allotropic change in the silver. 

According to D. Palitsch,^ silver obtained by dissolving zinc from zinc-silver* 
alloys by hydrochloric acid differs from ordinary silver in sp. gr., heat of soln. in 
mercury, and electrolytic potential, and is therefore considered to be an allotropic 
modification of ordinary silver, M. Hanriot studied the action of nitric acid on 
gold-silver alloys containing about 20 per cent, of gold, and he found that the 
residual gold always contained a little silver and much nitric acid ; the latter is 
lost at 175°-200°, and on further heating, the product changes colour, and under- 
goes contraction ; at 900°, a gas is evolved ; and the residue melts at 1040°. He 
assumed that the residual brown gold is an allotropic j8-form of gold, and, accordiag 
to M. Hanriot and P. Eaoult, the proportion of /3-gold increases as the proportion of 
silver in the alloy increases. The last named measured the coeff. of magnetization 
and found — 0*181 xlO'"® for brown or jS-gold, and — 0*234 Xl0~8 for yellow or 
a-gold. The former begins to pass into the latter at about 350°, and the change 
is completed in about 2 hours at 400°. They found that nitric acid attacks both 
forms of gold,, and that the best solvent for /S-gold is a hot soln. of auric chloride 
containing hydrochloric acid. On cooling the soln. the dissolved gold crystallizes 
out in the metallic state, and a determination of its magnetisation coeff. shows 
that, in this form, it consists almost entirely of the j3- variety. This solvent has a 
much more marked action on the brown than the yellow gold, and it is the j3-variety 
which passes into soln., thus leaving the insoluble residue enriched with the a-variety, 
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§ 13. AUoys of Gold, Silver, and Copper 

H Davy i said that when potassium “ is heated with gold, or silver, or copper 
m a close vessel of pure glass, it rapidly acts upon them ; and when the compomds 
are thrown in water, this flmd is decomposed, potash is formed, and the metals 
appear to be separated unaltered.” G. S. S6rullas did not obtain any aUoy of 
potassium with silver by igniting the metal with crude tartar. C J B Karsten 
mentions a sodium-copper alloy with 0-13 per cent, of sodium, and H.’ Behrens 
made a copper-potassium alloy. There is some doubt about these statements 
because molten sodium appears to be insoluble in copper at 500°, although when 
heated to the b.]^ <d sodium, copper absorbs a little sodium. According to 
hi. yuercigh, and 0. H. Mathewson, molten sodium and silver are miscible in all 
proportions, and the f.p. curve (Fig. 15) of the sodium-silver alloys has a single 
branch, although it is not certain if somewhere between 67 and 88 per cent, of silver 
there is not a separation into two liquid layers. There is probably a eutectic con- 



tammg about 0‘3 per cent, of silver, ance G; Tammann found that the addition of 
to amount of silver lowered the f.p. of sodium 0-09°. This is represented in 
Fig. 15 by the area to the left of the dotted line. The little sodium which has been 
reported to be dissolved by silver in the crystalline state may be sodium which has 
been eutectioally separated with the silver. Sodium dissolves virtuaEy no sUver 
in the solid state, for on cooling solru of ^ver in sodium, octahedral crystels of silver 
are obtained. The equilibrium curve of sodium-gold alloys was found by 
C. H. Mathewson, to show two eutectics (Fig. 16). The first eutectic with nearly 
3'6 atomic per cent, of gold and £.j. at 80° ; the second eutectic has a f-p. at about 
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970° • and there is a maximum in the f.p. curve at 989° corresponding with the 
formkon of sodium diauride, NuAuj. C. Vickers studied the use of sodium as a 

deoxidizer for copper. . , • j. m ^ ^ 

Accordino- to P. Berthier,2 native silver may contain up to 10 per cent, of 
cooper • and E Field found the native copper of Coquimbo contained up to 7'6 per 
cent of silver W. Vernadsky also studied the native alloys of copper and sUver. 
A Levol in his Memoires sur les alUages consicUrcs sous la rapport de leur composi- 
tion cUniique, stated that the two metals may he aUoyed m all proportions, but 
only the alloy corresponding with AggCu is microscopically homogeneous ; but 
F Osmond showed that even LevoVs alloy is not homogeneous, but a polished 
surface rather has the pearlitic structure characteristic of eutectics ; alloys with 
more copper show copper crystals imbedded in the pearlitic mass under siniilar 
conditions, and alloys with more silver show crystals of that metal imbedded in 
the pearlitic mass. The segregation of these alloys was also noted by A D. van Eiems- 
dyk H Hahn, W. von LepkowskT, K. Bornemann, and A. Bock. Standard silver 
(7 5 per cent, copper) containing more silver tlian the eutectic becomes on solidifica- 
tion richer in silver in the interior than on the outside. Ihe diference does not 
usually exceed one or two parts per 1000, and does not usually cause trouble. 
Attempts by G Jars, W. C. Roberts- Austen, and E. Matthey to cast uniiormmgys 
of standard silver have proved abortive. To impart soundness, and deoxidize 
any copper or silver oxide, it is customary to add about 0;5 per cent, of cadmiim 
after the alloy is melted. The cadmium is nearly all ebp'llf ^d before the metal 
is cast. T. K. Rose, E. Pannain, G. Tammann, and W. H. Walker studied the 
microstructure of coinage silver during annealing. _Tlw standard alloy is annealed 
rapidly at 670°, and T. K. Rose showed that softening begins about 230 , at 500 
softening is completed in about half an hour ; and in less than a minute at _600 
it melts at 890°. When a strip of copper is immersed in a soln. of silver nitrate 
F. Mylius and 0. Fromm observed that a dark-coloured alloy of copper and silver 
is" first deposited, and this soon decomposes, and finally a layer of crystalline silver 
is formed. S. Field studied the electro-deposition of a copper and silver ahoy 
from a mixed soln. of potassium cyanocuprite, and cyanoargentite ; G 
tlie formation of alloys by compressing a mixture of the powdered metals at 40TO 
atm press. W. FriLnkel and H. Houben studied the diliusion of gold in a gold- 
silver alloy and found it to be 0-000037 sq. cm. per ^y at 870' . 

The equilibrium curve of copper-silver alloys has been explored by 0_i. MeycocK 
and F H NeviUe, W. C. Roberts-Austen, W. von Lepkowsky, K. Friedrich 
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and A. Leroux, and N. S. KurnakoS. There is a eutectic 

cent, of copper at 778°-779°, and solid soln. are Thompson 

represented respectively at the left and the dotted / A- ^fthe 

and 1. Sinkinson showed that the colour of the alloys is a 
composition. K. Earmarsch studied the hardening and 

alloying it with copper ; N. S. Kurnakoffi N- Iwschin, Aocordin." to 

T. K. 'Rose studied the hardness of the copper-silver alloys. , ^ 

E A Smith and H. Turner, the addition of copper to silver renders it hard 
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better able to resist wear without sensibty impairing the irvalleability or ductility 
so that standard silver lends itself readily to rolling, stamping, spinnin<r and other 
mechanical operations employed m the manipulation of the metal in thwarts The 
plastic flow of a metal under press, is exemplified in the striking of coins whereby 
the metal is made to flow into the sunken portions of the die and°80 produce sharply 
defined impressions. T. K. Eose measured the hardness of standard silver at 5ie 
successive stages of coinage. W. C. Eoberts- Austen, and E. A. Smith and H Turner 
measured some mechanical properties of some Cu-Ag alloys, includincr the tensile 
strength, compression, impact, and alternating bend test, see Table Cap 
K. Karmarsch, and W. C. Eoberts-Austen measured the sp. gr. of these alloys ' 
E. Maey, the sp. vol. ; the latter and also L. Weiller, N. S. Kurnakoff N Puschin 
and N. Senkowsky, A. Matthiessen, and V. Strouhal and C. Earns, the' electrical 
conductivity , and "W. Meier, the refractive index, absorption coeS., extinction 
coefi., and the reflecting power. L. K. Oppitz also measured the optical properties 
of silver-copper alloys. D. Eeichenstein showed that a silvered copper anode 
plate, in a cone. soln. of K;AgCy 2 , is not so readily polarized as a plate of amalga- 
mated copper. When heated, A. Steinmann found that the surface is enriched“in 
silver, and a film of copper oxide is formed which W. H. Walker showed can be 
avoided by heating the alloy in an inert gas. A. Sieverts showed that the absorption 
power of copper for hydrogen is scarcely influenced by alloying it with silver ; and 
A. Sieverts and E. Bergner that the Cu-Ag alloy dissolves less sulphur dioxide 
than copper alone, and more than copper-gold or copper-platinum alloys. E. Pannain 
showed that an alloy of silver with one-sixth of copper is insoluble in dil. sulphuric 
acid. H. Moissan and T. Watanabe found that when the silver-copper alloy is 
heated in the electric furnace all but about 3 per cent, of the silver can be distilled 
from the copper. According to H. Eose, when the aUoy is heated in air, only a 
small part of the copper is oxidized, but if a large excess of lead be added, the whole 
of the copper is oxidized by the cupel ; and when fused with sodium chloride 
cupmus chloride, but not silver chloride, is formed'. ' According to W. E. Grove’, 
nitric acid dissolves both metals, while a mixture of nitric acid with sulphuric acid 
acts slowly on copper, and serves to separate it from the silver. C. J. B. Karsten 
found that an alloy containing over 78 per cent, of silver has no action on silver 
nitrate, but if less silver be present, the silver nitrate is reduced, and this more 
rapidly as the proportion of copper increases. Curiously enough, not only is the 
excess of copper simultaneously dissolved during the precipitation, but the reaction 
contmues even after the proportion of silver in the alloy exceeds 78 per cent. 

Gold and copper readily form alloys which are redder, harder, and generally 
more fusible than the gold alone. C. Eatchett found that pure copper does not 
mjure the ductility of gold, but that the gold becomes brittle if alloyed with copper 
containing lead or antimony. According to G. Bruni and D. Meneghioi, the two 
elements unite to form a solid soln. if a gold wire is heated with copper below the 
m.p. ; and M. le Blanc and L. Bergmann obtained the same result by heating the 
two elements under fused sodium hydroxide below the m.p. A. Level stated that 
only certain copper-gold alloys can be obtained homogeneous, AugCu, AU 4 OU, AugCu, 
AuCu, and AuCug. E. Pearce 8 reported the formation of compounds of the two 
elements, but the f.p. curves by E. Eudolfi, E. Janecke, N, S. Kurnakofi and 
S. E. Sohemtschuschny, and 0 . T. Heycock and E. H. Neville give no evidence of 
chemical combination. _ These are typical U-shaped liquidus and solidus curves as 
mdicated in Fig. 18, with tjie minimum near 883° with 82’9 per cent, of gold by- 
weight. The British sovereign has 91 *66 per cent, of gold, 7*48 per cent, of copper, 
and a small amount of silver. The electrical conductivity or electrical resistance, and 
the hardness curves of the alloys of gold and copper, if rapidly cooled by quenching, 
confirm, fairly well, the results deduced from the f.p. curve, but the case is altogether 
different when the results are made on annealed or slowly cooled alloys. The 
electrical conductivity (or resistance) curve shows sharp cusps corresponding with 
defimte copper aundes, CugAu and CuAu— -Table XI. Similar conclusions are 
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rawn from the curve representing the hardness of slowly cooled alloys — Table XI. 
t is therefore inferred that definite compounds are formed by the decomposition 
f an isomorphous mixture or solid soln. of the two elements. There are indications 
f similar transformations taking place in solidified amorphous mixture of iron 
nd nickel, manganese and nickel, copper and manganese, manganese and cadmium, 
tc. The sp. gr. of cast alloys of gold and copper have been determined by 
1 Hatchett, W. C. Roberts- Austen, and C. Hoitsema : 

Gold . , • 100 91*7 75*0 58*3 25*0 0 percent. 

Sp.gr. • . 19-31 17-35 14-74 12*69 10 03 8*7 

If the alloy has been worked by rolling or hammering, the sp. gr. is greater. The 
mixture of the two metals contracts on allo3dng. 


Tabxe XI. — Habdness and Edectbicad Conductivity of Godd-Copper Addoys. 


Atomic per cent. 

Electrical K x. 10—*. 

Brinell’s Hardness. 

Quenched. 

Annealed. 

Quenched. 

Annealed. 

0 

58*83 

58-83 

35*30 

35*3 

10 

13-51 

13*80 

54*50 

51*9 

20 

8-55 

9-26 

54*35 

60*1 

25 

8*07 

17-66 

60*45 

44-2 

35 

.6-33 

6*75 

64-52 

109-5 

50 

6-61 

17*75 

115-40 

126-3 

70 - 

7-06 

6*65 

83-10 

81*1 

100 

31*81 

31*81 

18*64 

1 18*6 


P. van Muschenbroeck, 0. Hatchett, N. Kurnakofi and S. E. Schemtschuschny 
have determined the hardness of these alloys ; A. Portcvin and J. Durand found 
the Brinell hardness rises to a maximum, and the force required to break a notched 
bar falls to a minimum with an alloy containing 20 per cent, of copper. The 
brittleness disappears on tempering at 400*^ owing to a transformation accompanied 
by an abrupt ex|>ansion. An alloy with 25*2 per cent, of copper, annealed at 700®, 
contracts when heated, and suddenly expands near 400®, it again contracts up to 
about 600®. An inverse curve is obtained by cooling, but the sudden change occurs 
at S50® when the heating and cooling curves intersect. W. C. Roberts-Austen 
and E. Osmond have measured the tensile strength and elongation of a few alloys ; 
B: Nernst and E. A. Lindemann, and L. Rolla, the sp. ht. ; and A. Matthiessen 
and E. Rudolfi, and A. L. Eeild, the electrical conductivity. A. Sieverts found gold 
lowered the absorptive power of copper for hydrogen. Similarly, A. Sieverts and 
E. Bergner found gold-copper alloys dissolve less sulphur dioxide than copper or 
copper-silver alloys, and more than platinum-copper alloys. G. Tammann has also 
studied the galvanic polarization and the action of reagents on gold-copper alloys. 
R. Lorenz and co-workers studied the discharge potentials of the alloys. According 
to H. Moissan, copper first distils from the gold when the alloy is heated in the 
electric furnace. Copper cannot be completely separated from the alloy by 
calcining it in air, nor by cupellation with a large proportion of lead ; when a 
triple weight of silver and a 24-fold excess of lead are simultaneously added to the 
gold-copper alloy, the whole of the copper can be absorbed by the cupel as copper 
and lead oxide. According to J, MacOulloch, copper may be superficially dissolved 
from the alloy by heating it with aq. ammonia ; and afloys tarnished with cupric 
oxide may be cleansed by this reagent. G. Tammann studied the electrochemical 
behaviour of gold-copper alloys ; he found that rolled or hammered alloys are 
more chemically active than annealed alloys. 

Gold readily alloys with silver in all proportions, and the resultbg products 
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are harder, more fusible, and more sonorous than gold. As the proportion of 
silver increases, the colour of the alloy passes quickly through a pale greenish-yellow 
to white. J. Fournet welded gold and silver powders by Wollaston's process for 
platinum, and obtained a damasked metal, with a true alloy at the surfaces of 
contact, thus showing that the metals are capable of uniting at a temp, below 
their m.p. Alloys were made by M. le Blanc and L. Bergmann, and by G, Bruni 
and D. Meneghini by a method similar to that employed for copper-gold alloys, 
and at a temp, below the m.p. of either component. A. Bock noted that if a bar 
be broken, the interior is paler than the exterior, showing that gold tends to segregate 
and accumulate near the exterior. Native gold-silver alloys are represented by 
auriferous silver, argentiferous gold, and electrum. The proportions are very 
variable, and the native alloys are therefore very diverse in colour and sp. gr. ; 
but they have the same crystalline form as the parent metals. J. B. J. D. Boussin- 
gault assumed that the two elements occur in definite stoichiometrical proportions 
in his analysis of Columbian ores, but G. Eose has shown that this assumption is 
not in accord with facts. Analyses have been reported of specimens from difierent 
parts of the world made by many workers. S. Field studied the electro-deposition 
of gold-silver alloys. 

Determinations of the f.p. have been made by W. C. Koberts- Austen and 
T. K. Eose, 5 0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, E. Jtoecke, G. Bruni and D. Mene- 
ghini, U. Eaydt, C. H. Mathews, A. Gautier, and T. Erhard and A. Schertel. The 
f.p. curve of silver-gold alloys lies entirely between the f.p. of the pure metals. Fig. 19. 
There is a continuous curve with what might prove to be an ill-defined minimum 
representing a continuous series of mixed crystals, but no compound. The m.p. 
of an alloy with less than 5 per cent, of silver is virtually the same as that of pure 
gold ; further additions up to 35 per cent, of silver have very little efiect, since the 
35 per cent, alloy melts but 3° below the temp, of melting gold ; with fmther addi- 
tions of silver there is a more rapid decrease in the m.p. of the alloy. G. Tammann 
has studied the space lattice of mixed crystals of gold and silver. C. Hatchett 
showed that the sp. gr. of silver-gold alloys differs very httle from the values 
calculated from the sp. gr. of the constituent elements. The sp. gr. of alloys of 
these two metals has been determined by W. C. Eoberts- Austen, and C. Hoitsema : 

Gold . . 100 91*6 75-0 50*0 25*0 16*7 0 percent. 

Sp. gr. . . 19*31 18*04 16*03 13*60 11*78 11*28 10*47 

The sp. vol. of the silver-gold alloys was determined by E. Maey and C. Hoitsema ; 
by W. C. Eoberts- Austen and F. Osmond, the tensile strength and elongation ; .the 
hardness, by 0. Hatchett, P. von Muschenbroeck, N. S. KurnakofiE and S. F. Schemt- 
schuschny, and E. Eudolfi by W. Fernst and F. A. Lindemann, and L. Eolla, the 
sp. ht. ; by A. Matthiessen, V. Strouhal and C. Barus, E. Eudolfi, A. L. Feild, and 
N. S. Kurnakoff and S. F. Schemtschuschny, the electrical conductivity ; by G. Tam- 
mann, the galvanic polarization ; and by E. Eudolfi, the e.m.f. of the thermo-electric 
couple. Again, A. Sieverts found the solubility of oxygen in any particular alloy 
decreases with temp. ; and for any given temp., it decreases with increasing propor- 
tions of gold. 6. Eose and A. Levol noted the spitting of alloys with a preponder- 
ating proportion of silver. G. Tammann found that rolled and hammered aUoys are 
more chemically active than annealed alloys. According to M. Hanriot, nitric acid 
dissolves all the silver from alloys with orer 60 per cent, of silver, and gold with 
about OT per cent, of silver remains behind ; alloys with less than 60 per cent., of 
silver have a residue with a greater araount of this metal. Alloys with less than 
60 per cent, of silver are difficult to dissolve in nitric acid and should be melted 
with more silver if they are to he parted with this acid — vide aUotropic gold. 
W. B. Pollard has investigated the action of aqua regia bn gold-silver alloys in 
the presence of ammonium salts and obtained indications of the formation of pmple- 
brown crystals, 3Ag01.4AuCl3.8NH401, which decompose when water is added, 
G. Tammann has studied the action of reagents on gold-silver alloys. Alloys of 
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silver and gold iiave long been used for jewellery and coins. The pale-coloured 
electmm has from 15 to 35 per cent, of silver. Coins of electrum were struck about 
720 B.c. in iEgina, and a little later in Lydia ; these coins were supposed to be 

three-quarters the value of pure gold coins. 
Gold and electrum coins were hardened 
by the addition of copper a few years 
before the Christian era. C. Hatchett ^ 
made some observations on the ternary 
gold-silver-copper alloys. E. Janecke 
studied the thermal properties of the same 
alloys, and his results are shown in Fig. 20, 
arranged in isotectic lines. The curve CBD 
indicates the region where mixed crystals 
are formed ; within that region two layers 
are formed. There is a minimum line 
passing from that of the binary eutectic of 
copper and gold, to the binary eutectic 
of copper and silver. The eutectic line 
passes from E to A in the diagram. The 
point A (42*5Cu, 36*5Ag, 21*0Au) repre- 
sents a liquid mixture which is in equilibrium with a definite solid mixture, 
which is represented by B (42‘5Cu, 33-5Ag, 24*0Au). The alloys were also studied 
microscopically. 



Fig. 20. — Isotectic Linos of Ternary 
Alloys of Copper-Silver-Gold. 
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§ 14. The Oxides and Hydroxides of Gold 

Gold does not unite directly with oxygen. There are t^wo well-recognized oxides 
of gold — aurous oxide, or gold monoxi^, Ati20, and auric oxide, or gold trioxide, 
A112O3, which are derived from the corresponding halogen salts ; and another, auroso- 
auric oxide, or gold dioxide, (AuO)», is generally regarded as a chemical individual 
although the evidence is not so satisfactory. It is possible that gold is a monad 
in anrous oxide ; a dyad in anrosoauric oxide ; and a triad in auric oxide. The 
distinction between the hydroxides and the anhydrous oxides in the published records 
is by no means always clear, Aurous oxide acts as a weak basic oxide, for3amig 
aurous salts, and possibly also as a very weak acidic oxide, forming cmrites, MAuO. 
Auric oxide acts as an acidic oxide towards the strong bases, forming a series of 
salts — called aurates, MAuOg ; it also acts as a weak basic oxide, forming auric 
salts with the acids. It is doubtful if gold tetroxide, AU2O4 or the gold dioxide 
of J. P, Prat, and gold pentoxide^ AU2O5, or the ** perauric acid of L. 6. Eiguier, can 
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DO regarded as homogeneous compounds. What was formerly known as purple 
ix'ide of gold has proved to be nothing more than finely divided gold — vide coUoidal 
^old. 

’ Gold monoxide or anrous oxide, AusO. — J. J. Berzelius i first prepared this 
jxide in 1811, by the action of a cold dil. soln. of potassium hydroxide on the aurous 
jhloride, which he had discovered. It was called gold suboxide and protoxyde d’or. 
jt. Kriiss warmed aurous bromide with potassium hydroxide and obtained a dark 
triolet precipitate of omtous hydroxide, AuOH. According to Ij. G. Figuier, the pro- 
iuct is contaminated with a comparatively large amount of metal, if, as prescribed 
by J. J. Berzelius, the aurous chloride is prepared at 210° ; but if the latter be pre- 
oared at 150°, the aurous oxide is pure. L. G. Figuier also precipitated aurous oxide 
by treating a neutral dil. soln. of gold trichloride with mercurous nitrate : 2AuClg 
-t-lHgNOg-f H 20 =Au 20 -t- 3 HgCl 2 -f Hg(N 03 ). 2 -k 2 HN 03 ; if an excess of the pre- 
cipitant is employed, "the precipitate is contaminated with mercurous chloride. 
Aurous oxide was also obtained by mixing auric chloride with an excess of potassium 
hydroxide, and boiling the soln. with alkali tartrate, citrate, acetate, or other organic 
salt. If the soln. is neutral or acidic, metallic gold is precipitated. L. G. Figuier 
rediiced auric chloride to aurous oxide by boiling the soln. for a long time with alkali 
hydroxide, alkali carbonate, or hj’drocarbonate or with acetic acid. The non- 
evolution ot oxygen led L. G. Figuier to suggest that a higher gold oxide is simultane- 
ously formed. He also obtained aurous oxide by the prolonged boiling of a soln. 
of potassium aurate ; and F. Meyer heated a soln. of alkali aurate. _ According to 
E. Fr 6 my, the black product with alkali hj-droxide is not aurous oxide at all, but 
rather the'finely divided metal, and its formation arises from the accidental presence 
of orcfanic substances, or more generally from the decomposition of a certain quantity 
of aurous chloride which is mixed with the trichloride, and is converted by the action 
of the fllhflli into metallic gold and the alkali aurate. J. P. Prat, and P. Schottlander 
obtained what they regarded as aurous hydroxide, the former by warming a soln. 
of gold chloride with potassium hydroxide, the latter by decomposing the sulphate, 
AUSO 4 , with water and drying at 100 °. G. Kriiss’ preparation, and the product 
obtained by L. G. Figuier by the mercurous nitrate process, were regarded as 

hydroxides. , . , , . . , 

The analyses of T^. G. Figuier, and G. Kriiss correspond with what is required tor 
AugO. According to the latter, the moist jirecipitate is dark violet, the dry powder 
is greyish-violet, and it loses water not oxygen when heated up to 200°. The evolu- 
tion of oxygen begins between 205° and 210°, and is complete at 250°. According 
to L. G. Figuier, the dried product is insoluble and stable towards water and alcohol, 
while G. Kriiss said the freshly precipitated oxide is “ soluble ” in water, forming 
an indigo-blue soln. with a brown fluorescence, _ which, according to L. Vanino, is 
colloidal aurous oxide. When the colloidal soln. is boiled, or treated with a salt, or 
allowed to stand for many days, the dark violet oxide is re-precipitated. H. Vogel 
and G. Kruss measured the absorption spectrum of the indigo-blue soln., and found 
the maximum absorption between A— 586*5 and 587*5. J. J. Berzelius found the 
oxide to be slightly soluble in a soln. of potassium hydroxide, and he considered that 
the sola, contained potassium aurate, AuOK, »I. J. Berzelius also said the o:^de 
he prepared was decomposed by long contact with a soln. of potassium hydroxide, 
forming dark brown auric oxide and metallic gold which gilded the vessel ; he also 
said that his oxide did not combine with acids ; L. G. Figuier said his oxide did 
combine with acids and also with the alkalies. Hence, it is ob.vious that two 
investigators worked with different products— J. J. Berzelius’ oxide was probably 
a mixture of metallic gold and aurous oxide. According to E. Fremy, wl^n the 
alkaline soln. is cone, it decomposes into gold and alkali aurate. L. G. Figuier 
found that hydrochloric or hydrobromio acids convert the oxide respectively mto 
hydrochloroauric or hydrobromoauxio acid; hydriodic acid forms aurous iodide, 
and when the soln. Is boiled, gold and iodine separate. ^ Aqua regia readily dissolves 
amcoue o:aide, forming auric chloride ; but the oxide is not acted on by sulphuric, 
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nitric, or acetic acid. According to F. RascMg, when aurous oxide is triturated with 
aq. ammonia a violet product is obtained which is less explosive than fulminating 
gold ; it has the composition NAU3.NH3, and is not verv explosive 

Gold dioxide or aurosoauric oxide, Au^O^, or (AuO)„.-A hydrated product 
was obtamed by J P. Prat by dissolving gold in a quantity of aqua regia insufficient 
for its complete dissolution, and containing an excess of hydrochloric acid ■ the 
soln. was then heated with potassium hydrocarbonate until the precipitate first 
formed redissolved. When the orange-yellow filtrate is heated to 65°, it begins to 
appear turbid, at 60° it becomes pale green, and at 65°-95° a dark olive-oreen 
hydrate separates. The product loses its water in air and becomes almost black ■ 
it is completely decomposed when heated to 250°. It dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid, forming a dark green soln. ; dil. hydrofluoric acid gives an insoluble mass • 
and cone, sulphuric acid unites with aurosoauric oxide especially when heated! 
According to F. Easchig, aq. ammonia forms a compound with the composition 
Au3ll2.6H20, related to fulminating gold. 6. Kriiss prepared an oxide of the 
same composition, by gradually heating pure auric hydroxide up to 160° until the 
weight remained constant. It is a fine dark yeUowish-brown, is very hygroscopic 
and can be kept only over phosphoric anhydride. When heated above 173°, it 
gives off oxygen. W. L. Dudley prepared this oxide by heating auric oxide, Au^Oq 
to 1 60°. W. G. Mixter was unable to verify these results. P. Schottlander obtained 
hydrated aurosoauric oxide, 3AU2O2.2H2O, or AusO,(OH)2, or 3AUO.H2O by the 
decomposition of the sulphate AUSO4 by water. The properties of this hydrate 
uo not 8igr66 witli tlioso of J, P, Prat s oxide. It forms a crystalline Black powder, 
wkicii is not acted^ on by bo^ng potash soln., whilst hydrochloric acid or nitric 
acid decomposes it into metallic gold and trioxide, the latter dissolving and form ing 
a salt Mercury removes no gold from this oxide. P. Schottlander is of the opinion 
that the gold acts as a true dyad, analogous to mercury, and is not to be regarded 
as a combination of monadic and triadic gold. If this h37pothesis be correct, the 
madequacy of the nomenclature is at once apparent, and a modification is necessary 
—possibly on the lines indicated by A. Werner. 

^ 7 claimed to have made what was called gold dioxide, AuoO^, that is gold 

tetroxide, by dissolvmg gold m aqua regia containing an excess of nitric acid, and saturatino> 
the liquid with potassium hydrocarbonate. When the liquid is warmed an orange-yellow 
powder is pr^ipitated. This is stable in light, but when heated towards 200°, it loses its 
df^de' assumes that J. P. Prat here made auryl hydroxide, and not the alleged 

A ^ prepared a soln. of what he called acide peraurique, or gold pentoxide, 

AU 2 O 5 , by bonmg auric oxide for a long time with a soln. of potassium hydroxide, whereby 
aurous oxide is precipitated, without the evolution of a gas, and potassium peraurate with 
a little aurate is formed. If sulphuric or nitric acid is added, some auric oxide is pre- 
cipitated ; there is an evolution of a little carbon dioxide, but not of oxygem The bright 
^ filtered liquid is decomposed in a few seconds at 60°— 6r*°, becoming green and turbid 
accompanied with the evolution of a little gas. T. G. Figuier added 
turther that if a neutral soln. of auric chloride be boiled with an excess of potassium 
hydroxide until a considerable proportion of aurous oxide has separated, and then mixed 
hrst with ban^ chloride and then with baryta water, a yellow precipitate is first deposited, 
and ^terwards a green one. If the latter be treated with sulphuric acid, auric oxide 
mixed with barium sulphate remains, and the liquid contains acide peraurique, J. J. Ber- 
zelius made this comment ; The verity of Figuier’s results depends on whether or not he 
wo^ed with alkali absolutely free from organic matter.*’ G. Kruss could not confirm 
h. G. Figuier s results. 

Gold trioside or auric oxide, AU2O3. — It was known to the medieval alchemists 
that a precipitate called the calx of gold, is obtained when a soln. of gold in aqua 
mgia is treated with sodium h;^droxide. The precipitation was described by 
T. Bergmann at the end of the eighteenth century in his memoir De pTCBoipitatis 
rnetfrlUois ; while J. L. Proust, 2 and L. N. Vauquelin also prepared sCn oxide in a 
way ; and A. Oberkampf showed that the product is un peroxyd d’or, AU2O3. 
The product obtained by precipitation is auric hydroxide, Au(OH)3, or Au-aQs^SHs^O 1 
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and, according to G. C. Wittstein, when this is dried over calcium chloride at 100^ 
or, according to P. Schottlander, when it is heated to 205*^, the water is expelled^ 
and the anhydrous oxide, AU2O3, is formed — vide infra, G. Kriiss says that the inter- 
mediate hydrate, Au203.Il2^j or Au202(0B[)2, or AuO.OH, auryl hydo'oxide, is formed 
by drying the normal hydroxide, Au(OH)3, for a week over phosphorus pentoxide. 
P. Schottlander also found nitric acid of sp. gr. lA transformed the aurosoauric 
hydroxide, Au302(0H)2, into gold and auryl hydroxide, AuO(OH). While in aurous 
oxide, gold acts as a monad, and in auric oxide as a triad. 

A. Oherkampf mixed a neutral soln. of auric chloride with less than an eq. of 
alkali h^i droxide, and obtained a yellow precipitate which he regarded as basic auric 
chloride^ since it formed a chloride with potassium hydroxide, and was thereby 
converted into black auric oxide ; but J. Pelletier showed that A. Oberkampf’s 
basic oxide was really auric oxide contaminated with auric chloride, since the latter 
may be washed out by boiling water and nitric acid. L. N. Vauquelin obtained a 
reddish-yellow precipitate by treating a soln. of gold in aqua regia with potassium 
hydroxide or carbonate ; and J. Pelletier also regarded this as a mixture of auric 
oxide mixed possibly with potassium aurate. . When an excess of potassium 
hydroxide was used for the precipitation of a hot neutral soln. of auric chloride, 
A. Oherkampf obtained brownish-black auric oxide, contaminated, according to 
J. Pelletier, with a little alkali. J, Thomsen mixed a soln. of one mol of auric chloride 
with three niols of sodium hydroxide and added some sodium sulphate to hasten 
the sedimentation of the precipitate. P. Schottlander showed that the resulting 
precipitate is contaminated with alkali which cannot be removed by washing. 
L. G. Figuier boiled a neutral soln, of auric chloride sat. with sodium carbonate 
so long as a precipitate was formed. To decolorize the filtrate completely, it was 
supersaturated with sodium carbonate and neutralized with hot sulphuric acid. 
L. G. Figuier added potassium hydroxide to a neutral soln. of auric chloride until 
the liquid was strongly alkaline ; he then added barium chloride until the yellow 
precipitate of barium aurate acquired a whitish colour. The barium aurate was 
then decomposed with nitric acid, which removed the barium ; the residue was 
well washed and dried in the dark. J. B. A. Dumas employed a somewhat similar 
process, hut boiled the auric cliloride with baryta water. J. Pelletier remarked on 
the difficulty of removing all the barium from the precipitated barium aurate, and 
he recommended the use of an excess of magnesia or zinc oxide instead of baryta 
water. 0, Wittstein, G. E2russ, and V. Lenher recommended the magnesia process. 
E. Fremy recommended the following process : 

By adding to the soln. of auric chloride a sufficient quantity of potassium hydroxide tp 
redissolve the precipitate first produced, boiling for a quarter of an hour, whereupon the 
liquid which is at first dark brown, gradually assumes a yellow tint — then adding sulphuric 
acid in slight excess — collecting the resffiting precipitate on a filter, and washing it with 
water, till the wash -water no longer gives a precipitate with barium salts, auric oxide 
is formed. The first addition of the potassium hydroxide converts the auric chloride 
into an oxychloride, which then forms a soluble compound with the potassium 
hydroxide ; if the soln, be treated with an acid without previous boiling, a preci;pitate is 
obtained consisting of the oxychloride, which may be distinguished from the aimc oxide 
by dissolving slowly, but completely, in pure water. It is only by continued boiling that 
the compound of the oxychloride with potassium hydroxide is converted into the aurate 
of potassium, the conversion being attended with tho change of colour above noticed. The 
auric oxide obtained in the manner just described is not quite free from potassium hydroxide, 
even after long-continued washing. It may be purified completely by treating it with 
very strong nitric acid, which dissolves it readily — mixing the solp. with water, which 
immediately precipitates tho auric oxide — and washing the precipitate thoroughly with 
pure water. 

P. Schottlander obtained auric oxide by the action on auryl nitrate or sulphate ; 
and by dissolving gold in iSulpburic acid mixed with manganese dioxide at 260" 
and decomposing the cold soln. with water. A good method of preparing auric 
oxide is to electrolyze a dil. soln. of nitric acid with a gold anode in a porous cell. 
The yellow liouid is decomposed with water as indicated in describing the action 
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of nitric acid on gold. !F. Meyer added precipitated gold to sodium peroxide melted 
in a nickel crucible, and raised tbe temp, to bright redness for ten minutes ; leached 
the cold mass with water ; filtered ofi the nickel oxide and the excess of gold ; 
treated the green filtrate, a sobi. of sodium aurate with dil. sulphuric acid, and dried 
the washed product in vacuo in darkness. In the electrolysis of dil. sulphuric 
acid with gold electrodes, A. Rundspaden found that the anode was covered with 
a thick yefiowish-red crust of auric hydroxide. W. G. Mixter also prepared auric 
oxide by making gold the anode in an electrolyte — with potassium sulphate as an 
electrolyte, the auric hydroxide retains some potassium presumably as aurate ; 
and with sulphuric acid as electrolyte, the deposit contains some basic sulphate 
which is not removed by cold water. 

Auric hydroxide is a brownish-black powder, and, according to L. G. Figuier, 
that which is precipitated by cone, acid from potassium aurate is ohve-green in- 
chning to black, while that precipitated by acids of medium cone, is dark yellow, 
and he found that when dried under reduced press, or in dry air, it contained 24 per 
cent, of water — when AU 2 O 3 . 8 H 2 O corresponds with 24*6 per cent. ; while G. C. Witt- 
stein found that the hydrate precipitated by baryta water contained 11*1 per cent, 
of water, when dried over calcium chloride in vacuo — the theoretical value for 
AU 2 O 3 . 3 H 2 O is 10*9 per cent. L. G. Figuier found that a little oxygen is lost along 
with water in the drying of samples at 100 '', and W. L. Dudley also found oxygen 
to be evolved at 110 °, and at 160° the residue has a composition corresponding with 
AU 2 O 2 . W. G. Mixter also found oxygen is given ofi before all the water is expelled 
from auric hydroxide, that the decomposition is complete at 245°. W. G. Mixter 
heated 3*6907 grms. of auric hydroxide in a bulb 4 hrs. at 135°, and found its weight 
reduced to 3*6127 grms. ; 18 hrs., 135°-~148°, and found 3*5615 grms. ; 20 hrs., 
161°-168°, and found 3*5507 grms. ; 24 hrs., 180°-204°, and found 3*504 grms. ; 
2i hrs., 200°-215°, and found 3*497 grms. ; 2 hrs., 218°-231°, and found 3*479 grms. ; 
2 hrs., 235°“244°, and foimd 3*417 grms. ; 3 hrs., 240°“260°, and found 3*251 grms. ; 
2^ hrs., 250°-295°, and found 3*126 grms. ; and above 360°, 3*083 grms. The loss 
with 80 hrs’. heating from 135°-213° was 5*7 per cent., which is practically the same 
as the amount of water in the original substance. The hydroxide is decomposed 
by light. J. Thomsen found the heat of formation of auric hydroxide, 2Au+30+aq. 
=Au 203 aq. — 11*5. Cals. W. G. Mixter gave — 12*3 Cals, for the heat of formation 
of auric oxide from its elements. 

The hydroxide is readily reduced when warmed in a stream of hydrogen, and the 
gas first burns with a green, then a red flame. I. W. Fay and A. F. Seeker found 
an appreciable reduction occurs at 0 ° when the oxide is treated with hydrogen and 
with carbon monoxide. According to H. H. Morris, when gold hydroxide in a steel 
bomb is treated with water at 322°, metallic gold is formed ; the presence of sodium 
or magnesium chloride favours the decomposition, while calcium chloride hinders 
the change. W. G. Mixter found auric hydroxide is reduced to the metal by hydro- 
gen peroxide or a soln. of sodium peroxide. According to J. Pelletier and E. Frejny, 
auric hydroxide is easily soluble in hydrochloric acid and hydrobromic acid, but 
J, P. Prat found it to be insoluble in hydrofluoric aci^ and this, added V. Lenher, 
even after digestion for a week in the presence of nitric acid. When warmed with 
water and iodine, it forms a turbid liquid from which a pale yellow powder settles — 
L. G, Figuier believed the product was a higher iodide, J. J. Berzelius an iodate. 
J. Pelletier found that with aq. hydriodic acid, aurous iodide and iodine are formed 
and the mixture deposits gold when warmed.. Cold alcohol has no action on 
hydroxide, but with boiling alcohol some gold separates out. Auric hydroxide 
unites with the alkali hydroxides and with several other metal oxides, forming 
aurates — mie infra. According to J, Pelletier, when the hydroxide is treated with 
an aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide, pajct is reduced to the metallic state, and part 
. is precipitated as black oxide. L. G. Figuier found the freshly precipitated hydroxide 
to be almost insoluble in a cone, soln. of potassium hydroxide, and it dissolves when 
heated, forming potassium aurate and some aurous oxide. J. Pelletier found that 
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with an alcoholic soln. of potassium hydroxide it is reduced to hard shining gold 
scales, once used in painting miniatures. H. Rose found it to be insoluble in a soln. 
of alkali bicarbonates ; and J. Pelletier found it to be sparingly soluble in boiling 
aq. soln. of potassium, sodium, or barium chloride, forming a yellow alkahne 
fluid. 

The hydroxide, even when freshly precipitated, is very sparingly soluble in most 
acids ; it is somewhat soluble in cone, sulphuric acid, but the oxide is re-precipitated 
by diluting the soln. J. L. Proust and E. Eremy noted the ready solubility of the 
hydroxide in nitric acid, and when the soln. is diluted with water, gold is quantita- 
tively precipitated. H. Rose noted that fuming nitric acid^ dissolves very little 
hydroxide, and at the same time exerts a reducing action in virtue of the contained 
nitrous acid ; orthophosphoric acid has very little action on the hydroxide ; oxalic 
acid reduces it to the aurous oxide and gold ; and of all the oxy-acids, acetic acid 
dissolves the hydroxides most readily, and the deep yellowish-brown soln. deposits 
some gold and some of the hydroxide on standing, and when the acetic soln. is boiled 
it deposits auric hydroxide again. In general, the organic acids reduce the 
hydroxide, and consequently do not form gold salts. Nor does auric hydroxide 
unite with carbonic acid or boric acid. According to E. Beutell, auric hydroxide 
dissolves in an aq. soln. of potassium ferrocyanide at ordinary temp., and rapidly 
when the soln. is boiled. Potassium cyanoaurate, KAuCvg, is formed, and some 
ferric hydroxide is precipitated if the soln. is alkaline.^ 

The action of ammonia on gold oxide or of alkali on an ammoniacal soln. of a 
salt of gold attracted much attention from the alchemists of the Middle Ages. In 
virtue of the fact that when rubbed, struck, heated, or exposed to an electrical 
spark, it detonates with a loud, sharp report, and a faint light, led to its being called 
fulminating gold. The anonymous writer, Basil Valentine, ^ in the seventeenth 
century, described its precipitation by the action of sal tartari on a soln. of gold in 
a mixture of nitric acid and ammonium chloride ; and he added that the powder 
is so explosive that “ when exposed to a little warmth, it ignites and does a great 
damage, for it then explodes with such great power and might that no man can 
withstand.’’ It was called aurum fulminans by J. Begiun (1608) ; aurum volatile 
by 0. CroU (1609) ; fulvis 'pyrius aureus by A. Kircher (1641) ; aurum sclopetans 
by J.. Schroder (1641) ; saffran d'or or or fulminant by N. Lemery (1675) ; and 
various other names were assigned to it, for example, magisterium ceraunocliryson, 
pulvis chrysoceraunius, etc. Observations on fulminating gold were also made by 
T. Willis (1659), A. Sala (1620), J. R. Glauber (1648), G. E. Stahl (1702), E. Hof- 
mann (1722), J. Juncker (1730), A. S. Marggraf (1745), J. Black (1755), A. Baume 
(1763), J. E. Meyer (1764), etc. They thought the explosiveness was due to the 
evolution of fixed air. J. Kunckcl (1716) first observed that aurum fulminans 
contained ammonia as an essential constituent. The compound was further in- 
vestigated by T. Eergmann in his dissertation De calce auri fuhninante (Upsala, 
1769), and by C. W. Scheele in his Ckemische Ahhandlung von der Luft und^ Feuer 
(Upsala, 1777), and confirming J. von Lowcnstein-Kunckel’s observation^ fulminating 
gold was found to be a compoixnd of gold calx and ammonia, and the Erench 
chemists accordingly called it oxide d^ or ammoniacal. 

According to T, Bergmann, and C. W. Schcele, auric hydroxide is converted 
into fulminating gold by immersion in aq. ammonia, or in a soln. of ammonium 
chloride, sulphate, or nitrate ; and he found a gain of 23‘3 per cent, in weight in 
aq. ammonia, and T. Bergmann a gain of 20 per cent, in weight in the other som., 
and at the same time, the liquid acquires an acid reaction. The auric hydroxide 
prepared by J. B. A. Dumas’ process ^ yields green fulminating gold when immersed 
24 hrs. in cone. aq. ammonia, and washed and dried at 100'^. T. Bergmann also 
precipitated fulminating gold by adding aq. ammonia or ammonium carbonate to a 
soln. of auric chloride ; and he observed that the greater the quantity of free acid m, 
the gold soln. or a soln. of auric hydroxide in nitric or sulphuric acid, and the 
the excess of ammonia employed, the less the quantity of gold precipitated. The 
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more completely the precipitated aurum fulmincms is washed, the more readily 
and violently does it detonate ; the detonating power is likewise increased by boiling 
the product with a soln, of potassium hydroxide or carbonate, and thoroughly 
washing it with water. The wash-water was found by J. B. A. Dumas stifi to 
give a turbidity with silver nitrate, even after three da3-s’ washing. J. J. Berzelius 
pointed out that the last traces of absorbed auric chloride can be removed by wash- 
ing with hot water containing ammonia. W. G. Mixter found that when a soln. of 
ammonium carbonate is electrolyzed with gold electrodes, fulminating gold is de- 
posited on the anode. 

J. B. A. Dumas’ analyses of fulminating gold can be represented b}^ AU2O3.4NH3, 
gold tetraymnino-oxide, or AuN,NH3.1iH20, or, according to B. Rascliig, HN : Au,NH2 
auric imidoaynide. If aq. ammonia is added to a soln. of auric chloride a mixture of 
fulminating gold and 3'"ellow auric imidochloride, NHAuCl, is formed, and the chlorine 
cannot be all removed by a prolonged digestion with aqua ammonia. Fulminating 
gold is resolved by detonation into gold, nitrogen, ammonia, and water, and, said 
T. Bergmann, silver or copper supports are gilded b5^ the explosion. T. Bergmann 
obtained 11 c.c. of nitrogen from 0*625 grm. of fulminating gold ; and C. W. Scheele 
obtained a volume of nitrogen gas equal in bulk to 1875 grins, of water from 0*06 grm. 
of fulminating gold. According to J. B. A. Dumas, when fulminating gold is kept 
for some hours at 100®, it becomes so sensitive that it can scarcely be touched without 
exploding. T. Bergmann found that the moist product does not detonate by heat 
until it becomes dr3% and then not violently all at once, but in separate portions 
as they give off their water ; it acquires a blackish tint when the temp, is raised 
just below the temp, of explosion, which J. B. A. Dumas places at 143°. Both 
T. Bergmann and J. B. A. Dumas noted that if care be taken to avoid friction, 
fulminating gold can be heated nearly to -the explosion temp., then cooled a little, 
and more strongly heated, again cooled, and again still more strongly heated ; it can 
finally be heated to redness without exploding, and all the gold remains behind 
in the metallic state. The explosion of fulminating gold is very violent, and* 
T. Bergmann reports the bursting of the doors and windows of an apartment in 
which a mass exploded, and A. Baume says that a dram of fulminating gold in a 
bottle, exploded while the stopper was being turned round, so that ‘‘ the operator’s 
two eyes were irrecoverably destro3’'ed by the projected fragments of glass.” A 
mixture of fulminating gold with finely divided salts of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths may he heated without explosion ; and J. B. A. Dumas obtained nitrogen 
gas but no nitric oxide by heating a mixture of fulminating gold and copper oxide. 
A mixture of the explosive with one or two times its weight of sulphur does not 
explode, and T. Bergmann added fulminating gold in small portions at a time to 
molten sulphur without explosion. Basil Valentine first found that fulminating 
gold loses its explosiveness when heated with sulphur. Hydrogen sulphide and also 
stannic chloride were found by J. L. Proust to decompose fulminating gold without 
explosion. T. Bergmann found that fulminating gold can be gently heated with 
sulphuric acid without change, and at the b.p, of the acid, it is decomposed 
into metallic gold, etc., without explosion. It also forms an explosive sulphate, 
4 (HN : Au.NH 2)H2S04. It can be boiled with dil. sulphuric or nitric acid without 
decomposition. Boiling hydrochloric acid dissolves a little fulminating gold, 
Au]SrH.NH2+5HCl==AuCl3-h2]SrH4Cl ; and potassium hydroxide precipitates 
fulminating gold from the soln., copper precipitates gold, and C. W. Scheele found 
the remaining liquid yields ammonium carbonate when distilled with potassiurh 
carbonate. Aq. alkalies, most acids, and alcohol, hot or cold, have no action on 
fulminating gold, but it is dissolved by a soln. of potassium C3^anide, forming potassium 
hydroxide, ammonia, and ammonium cyanoaurate, NH4.AuCy2. E.^ Beutell has 
studied the action of a dil. soln. of potassium ferrocyanide on fulminating gold, and 
found that at ordinary temp, hydrocyanic acid is formed ; and when the mixture 
is boiled ferric hydroxide is precipitated, and all the gold forms potassium cyano- 
fturate, KAuGy2. 
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Auric acid and the aurates. — Gold hydroxide unites with bases to form aurates. 
A soln. of gold hydroxide in. soln. of alliali hydroxides or chlorides contains the 
corresponding aurate. J. J. Berzelius ^ noted that when aurous oxide is treated with 
an aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide it decomposes into metallic gold and potassium 
aurate ; S. Tennant noted that when potassium nitrate is melted in a gold vessel, 
and the cold cake leached with water, a yellow soln. is obtained from which gold 
can be precipitated by potassium nitrite ; J. Pelletier digested auric hydroxide 
in potassium hydroxide, and obtained a soln. of potassium aurate, which E. Fremy 
found, on evaporation in vacuo, furnished pale yellow masses and needle-like crystals 
of trihydrated potassium aurate, K20.Au203^6H20, or IVAUO2.3H2O. F. Meyer 
represents its composition by KAUO2.2H2O. According to E. Fremy, potassium 
aurate is readily soluble in water, forming a pale yellow liquid with a feeble alkaline 
reaction indicative of hydrolysis, and on evaporation of the soln., much of the gold 
separates out. F. Meyer made potassium aurate by adding potassium sulphate to 
a soln. of barium aurate. H. Elkington, and E. L. Schubarth used the soln. of gold 
hydroxide in potassium hydroxide for gilding copper, brass, and bronze. E. Fremy 
found copper precipitated black pulverulent gold from a warm soln. of potassium 
aurate. Most metallic salts were found to give precipitates with potassium aurate, 
forming sparingly soluble metal aurates, although many redissolve in an excess 
of the precipitant. For example, calcium chloride precipitates calcium aurate, 
which is soluble in an excess of calcium chloride. Potassium aurate is decomposed 
by almost all organic substances, with the separation of gold. 

F. Meyer prepared a green soLn. of sodium aurate in connection with the pre- 
paration of auric hydroxide. He also digested auric hydroxide with an aq. soln. 
of sodium hydroxide, excluding access of atm. carbon dioxide, and evaporated the 
soln. in vacuo in darkness. The product was rapidly washed with alcohol. He 
also obtained a soln. of the same salt by adding sodium sulphate to a soln. of barium 
aurate, and filtering. The acicular crystals obtained by evaporating the aq. soln. 
• are pale green ; and are assumed to have a composition NaAu02.2H20. They 
detonate when heated with organic substances — c.g, paper. They are insoluble 
in alcohol. The aq. soln. is decomposed by heat and light ; the soln. is reduced by 
sulphur dioxide. Alcohol furnishes gold and aldehyde. Hydrochloric acid con- 
verts the soln. into auric chloride. Dil. sulx)huric or nitric acid converts the sail 
soln. into one containing auric acid, HAUO2. According to W. G. Mixter, the heai 
of formation is Au203-4-3Na20=100*9 Cals., and 2Au+30-+-3Na20=88*6 Cals. 

J. Pelletier obtained barium aurate by mixing a neutral soln. of auric chloride 
with baryta water. The precipitate dissolves in acetic acid, and the soln, furnishes 
crystals of the double acetate of gold and barium. F. Weigand said the filtrate 
from the preceding precipitate furnishes small green rhombic crystals of the com- 
position Ba(Au02)2-6H20. F. Meyer regarded the pale green powder which he 
obtained by adding baryta water to a soln. of sodium or potassium aurate, wash- 
ing the gelatinous precipitate with water, and drying in vacuo in darkness, as 
having composition Ba(Au02)2-bH20. The pale green powder gradually loses wate] 
in vacuo ; it is decomposed by light ; and is rather more soluble in water than the 
alkali aurate. E, Fremy prepared c^cium aurate as indicated above, and F. Meyei 
also obtained a product, Ca{Au02)2-6H20, analogous with the barium salt 
J. PeEetier obtained ma^esittm aurate by a method analogous to that employee 
for the barium salt. 
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§ 15. Gold Fluoride 

Gold does occxir associated with fluorspar, particularly in telluride deposits, 
but gold fluoride itself does not appear to be capable of existence in the presence of 
water, nor under the ordinary conditions which obtain in nature. The gold halides 
are fairly well defined. Tervalent gold forms a relatively stable chloride, while 
the bromide and iodide are not so stable and are liable to break down into univalent 
gold halides. , As a rule, the elements form halides whose stability is inversely as 
the at. wt. of the combined halogen. Fluorine is the most chemically active of all 
the halogens — il not of all the elements — and yet it appears to have but little affinity 
for gold. This might riot be expected from a comparison of the relative stability 
of the other gold halides with the at. wt. of the halide, although the known properties 
of other fluorides have made chemists rather cautious in predicting the properties 
of the fluorides by extrapolation so to speak with the properties of the other halides. 
Fox example, contrast the solubility of the chlorides, bromides, and iodides of the 
alkaline earths with the insolubili^ of the fluorides; and the solubility of the 
thallium and silver fluorides with the insolubility of the chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides. H. Moissan ^ states that gold is not attacked by fluorine at ordinary 
temp., but when gold wire is heated to dull redness in a stream of fluorine, a crust 
of reddish-yellow powder is formed on the metal. This powder attracts moisture 
from the air with great avidity ; it is volatile at a temp, a little higher than that at 
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whicli it is formed, and decom.poses into fluorine gas and the metal. J. P. Prat 
seems to have obtained a kind of basic fluoride, possibly a mixture of fluoride and 
oxide, as an insoluble product of the action of hydrofluoric acid upon gold sesqui- 
oxide ; but V. Lenher sa3^s that this oxide is not attacked by digesting it for a week 
in nitrohydrofluoric acid. According to 0. Rufl, similar remarks apply to gold 
dichloride when heated up to the temp, of its decomposition with hydrogen fluoride ; 
or up to 280° with potassium hydrogen fluoride ; V. Lenher adds that when a soln. 
of silver fluoride is heated with auric chloride or hydroxide, if the double decom- 
position : AuCl3+3AgE= AuF^+SAgCl does occur, the gold fluoride is immediately 
hydrolyzed by water, for gold hydroxide is quantitatively precipitated: AuClg 
-f3AgF+3H20=3AgCl-l-*Au(0H)3+3HF. Many other processes were tried but 
without success ; nor was he able to find a non-aqueous solvent which dissolved 
both gold chloride and silver fluoride without decomposition. 
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{ 16. Gold Chlorides 

The solvent action of aqua regia on gold is mentioned in Geber’s De inventione 
veritatis, for he says that the addition of sal ammoniac accentuates the solvent 
action of aqua dissolutiva (nitric acid) because it then dissolves gold. The soln. of 
gold in aqua regia was known to all the succeeding alchemists, and called by them 
potable gold, to which many medicinal virtues were ascribed ; it was regarded as 
the elixir of life, Roger Bacon, in urging this terrestrial hippocreine to the attention 
of Pope Nicholas IV, related : 

An old man, when ploughing a field in Sicily, one day found some of the yellow potable 
gold in a golden phial, and, supposing it to be dew, drank up the liquor. He was thereupon 
transformed into a hale, robust, and highly accomplished youth. The youth was thereafter 
received into the service of the Sicilian king, where he served some nighty years. 

There are relics of the mediceval ideas regarding the virtues of yellow golden water 
in some present-day quack medicines. Basil Valentine, ^ Robert Boyle, and 
0. Tachen refer to colour effects obtained by the soln. of gold with various reagents. 
Basil Valentine reported that mercury forms gold amalgam when mixed^ with the 
gold soln., and that the gold remains as a purple powder when the mercury is distilled 
off. R. Boyle, J. R. Glauber, J. Kunckel, and J. C. OrschaU refer to the reduction 
of gold from its soln. in aqua regia by means of organic matters, mercury nitrate, 
and ferrous sulphate. 

There are two well-defined gold chlorides — aurous chloride, AuOl ; and auric 
chloride, AUCI3. Several investigators claim to have made an inlepuediate chloride. 
J. P. Prat stated that finely divided gold, or aurous chloride dissolves with the 
evolution of heat in a soln, of auric chloride, possibly with the formation of a com- 
pound of aurous and auric chlorides ; he also said that a higher chloride than the 
trichloride is produced when chlorine is passed over auric chloride, ^ According to 
J, Thomsen, 2 if dry chlorine be passed over dried and finely divided gold, the 
mixture becomes heated, without the application of external heat, and aurosoaoric 
chloride, or gold dichloride, AU 2 CI 4 , is formed. This may be regarded as aurous 
chloroaurate, Au.AuCl^. According to J. Thomsen, aurosoauric chloride is a dark 
red hygroscopic solid which decomposes at 250®. T. K. Rose says the sp. gr. is 6*L 
Its beat of formation was measured by E. Petersen, J, Thomsen shows that the 
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product is decomposed by water or by alcohol into auxous and auric chlorides, 
A. Meillet claims to have made a double sodium and aurosoauric chloride — vide 
supra. 

According to G. Kriiss, when finely divided gold is heated to 140'" in dry chlorine, 
aurosoauric chloride is formed, which decomposes into aurous and auric chlorides 
at 1S0®-190®. At 220°“230®, some auric chloride is formed, and the aurous chloride 
decomposes ; above this temp, the gold is not attacked by chlorine. On cooling 
these changes are said to be reversed. In a subsequent memoir, G. Kriiss and 
F. W. Schmidt say that the only products of the reaction of chlorine on gold are the 
two chlorides, AuCl and AuCls, and they maintain that the alleged compound, 
AU2CI4, does not exist, for when made under different conditions, the product has 
a variable composition, never that of AU2CI4 ; the ultimate product of the action 
is auric trichloride, and the alleged compound represents the product of a reaction 
arrested before it is completed, and is a mixture of auric chloride and unaltered 
gold. E. Petersen claims that G. Kriiss and P. W. Schmidt washed their product 
with water and ether, and this is inadmissible, because J. Thomsen showed that 
it is decomposed by this menstruum. Even with alcohol at —20°, there is some 
decomposition. E. Petersen concludes from his synthetic and calorimetric experi- 
ments that this compound is a real chemical individual. G. Kriiss and E. W. Schmidt 
repeated E. Petersen’s experiments and again confirm their former conclusion. 

Aurous chloride, or gold monochloride, AuCl.— J. C. Leuchs recommended 
heating the auric chloride, AuCla, between 230° and 300° ; J. J. Berzelius the 
in.p. of tin, that is between 228° and 230° ; L. Vanino and L. Eossler, to about 
200° ; J. Thomsen, to 185° ; F, W. Schmidt, and P. Lengfeld, in a paraffin hath at 
175°, for several days; L. G. Piguier, between 120° and 150° ; and J. Lowe, in 
a thin dish at the temp, of a boiling water-bath for some days. The liquid should 
be protected from dust during the evaporation, otherwise some of the salt may be 
reduced to the metal. The auric chloride first acquires a reddish-brown colour, 
then dirty brown, yellowish-brown, greenish-yellow, and finally yellow. P. H. Camp- 
bell also claims to have made aurous chloride by heating auric chloride in vacuo 
to 170°, and washing the product with ether until the washings were no longer 
coloured by auric chloride. 

P. Lengfeld showed that at 185° auric chloride slowly dissociates into gold and 
chlorine, and below 175° some auric salt escapes decomposition ; and M. E. Diemer, 
that when ordinary auric chloride — in reality hydrochloroauric acid, HAUCI4 — is 
heated there appears to he no intermediate stage between auric chloride and metallic 
gold, and in consequence the formation of aurous chloride might be questioned. If, 
however, the auric chloride be prepared quite free from hydrochloric acid and water, 
it shows no loss in weight and not the slightest sign of decomposition at 100° ; but 
if heated in an atm. of hydrogen chloride at 190° chlorine is evolved and the product 
assumes a yellowish- white colour and undergoes no further change when heated at 
this temp, for a long time. The curve showing the loss in weight at different 
intervals of time indicates a definite break about the point where the auric 
chloride is converted to the aurous saltl This indicates that aurous chloride is 
probably a definite compound, and not a nDiixture of auric chloride and gold. 
The important factor in the preparation of aurous chloride is the exclusion of 
water. If heated in dry air, the product is contaminated with metallic gold ; 
and this dissociation is prevented by heating the auric chloride in an atm. of 
hydrogen chloride. 

V. Lenher showed that not only can auric chloride be reduced to aurous chloride 
by heat, but in the presence of sodium, potassium, magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
cWorides, the auric salt is reduced to the aurous condition by sulphur dioxide ; 
Au0l3.?^MCl2-l-SO2+2H2O=AuCl.wMCl2+H2SO4+2HG[ ; and by arsenites : 
AuGl3.%MCl2+Na2^s03-fH20=AuCl.!?^MCi2+2NaCl+H3As04. M. Ei Diemer 
also showed that a soln. of auric chloride or hydrochloroauric acid is bleached by 
sulphur dioxide before metyiio gold begins to separate, and this is particularly the 
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case in the presence of potassium, sodium, ammonium, or magnesium chlorides. 
When the soln. becomes colourless the electrode potential reaches a maximum, and 
there is a decided break at a point corresponding with the formation of aurous 
chloiide, and this is the only break between auric chloride and the complete reduction 
to the metal. These soln. are more stable than those of auric chloride, and it is 
supposed that compounds of the type NaCl.AuCl are formed. 

J. Nickles prepared the salt by J. Pelletier’s process and also by the action of 
manganese perchloride on the metal. He recommended separating aurous from 
auric chloride by treatment with ether which removes the auric chloride. 
J. C. Leuchs says that he obtained aurous chloride by heating auric chloride with 
cone, sulphuric acid, to 210°— decomposition begins at 170°. E. Bose has shown 
that in the presence of metallic gold, there is a state of equilibrium in aq. soln. of 
gold chloride : 2Au+AuCl3^3AuCl, which is displaced in favour of the aurous 
chloride by a rise of temp. ; and E. Wohlwill found evidence of the formation of 
aurous chloride during the electrolysis of soln. of auric chloride with var}dng anodic 
current densities. Owing to the accumulation and decomposition of aurous chloride 
at the anode the loss at the anode is in excess of the gain at the cathode. The 
formation of aurous chloride decreases as the current density increases. 

According to F. H. Campbell, aurous chloride is a dark red cr^^stalline solid; 
and, according to M. E. Diemer, the colour is yellowish- white — possibly the difference 
is due to the former being contaminated with a minute quantity of very finely 
divided gold. T. K. Eose gives the sp. gr. as TA, and the mol. vol. 32. J. Thomsen 
gives the heat of formation from its elements as 5*81 Cals. F. Lengfcld says aurous 
chloride decomposes above 175° into the auric salt, and F. Meyer, that the dis- 
sociation begins at about 170°, and F. W. Schmidt, at about 210°. The dry salt, 
says M. E. Diemer, can be heated to 190° to 200° in an atm. of hydrogen chloride. 
F. Meyer says the dissociation press, at 207° is 65 mm., and F. Ephraim gave 289*5° 
for the dissociation temp, at atm. x^ress. 

F. Lengfcld says aurous chloride is insoluble in water, but, according to 
M. E. Diemer, it is immediately decomposed by water, even moist air quickly causes 
the separation of metallic gold : 3AuC1^2Au4-AuCl8 ; and the liquid becomes 
yellow owing to the formation of auric chloride. J. J. Berzelius and J. C. Leuchs 
say that in darkness, and in the cold, the decomposition is slow ; but faster in hght 
and when heated, and complete with boiling water. Aurous chloride is decomposed 
by alcohol, and, according to E. Petersen, the decomposition is slower with alcohol 
than with water ; F. Lcngfeld also says that this salt is slowly decomposed by 
acetone and by ether. F, H. Campbell found that dry chlorine converted it in^ 
auric chloride. M. E. Diemer says aurous cLlorido is decomposed when heated in 
an atm. of nitric oxide or carbon monoxide, forming metallic gold ; with carbon 
monoxide, phosgene is formed ; aurous chloride is slowly decomposed by sulphur 
dioxide. F. Lengfeld says that this salt is insoluble in dil. nitric acid^ but decom- 
posed, by cone, nitric acid — an auric salt passes into soln., and some gold remains 
as a residue. Aurous chloride dissolves in hydrochloric and hydrobromic acids, 
and in the alkali chlorides and bromides with decomposition ; the decomposition 
is faster with bromides than with chlorides. J. Thomsen found aurous chloride to 
react with hydrochloric acid : 3AuCIsoud+HClaq.===HAuCl4aq.+2Au+4*98 Cals* 
According to F. Lengfeld, if aurous chloride be added to a soln. of potassium bromid^ 
the resulting brownish-red liquid contains both potassium aurichloride and auri- 
bxomide : 4:KBr4-12AuCl=KAuBr4+3KAuCl4+3Au ; aurous chloride also dis- 
solves slowly in soln. of potassium chloride. According to M. E. Diemer, soln. of 
potassium, sodium, ammonium, magnesium, and calcium aurous chlorides can he 
made by adding sulphur dioxide to a soln. containing one mol of aurous chloride to 
one of the other chlorides until the soln. is decolorized — some gold is precipitated 
at the same time — ^with calcium cliloride, however, an excess of about 40 mols is 
needed. The soln. in each case probably contain complex ions. ^ 

J. J, Berzelius obtained what is regarded as potassium auro-chloride, KCl. AuOj 
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or K AuCl2, by melting potassium auri-chloride, AiiClg.KCl, or KAUCI4. The molten 
salt is brownish-black, and after cooling, yellow. It does not decompose when 
heated to redness in open vessels, but in water or hydrochloric acid, it forms gold, 
potassium, and potassium a^i-chloride ; it is decomposed by potassium hydroxide 
into aurous oxide and potassium chloride. By dropping an acid soln. of auric chloride 
into sodium thiosulphate, and evaporating the soln. over quicklime, in addition to 
sodium chloride, sulphate, and thiosulphate, fine colourless needles are formed 
which A. Meillet thought were sodium auro-aurichloride, ^NaCl.AuCl.AuClg, or 
4]SraCl.Au2Cl4. The crystals are separated by washing out the sodium aurochloride 
with alcohol, and recrystallizing. The product is soluble in alcohol and insoluble 
in water, and it is thought to be SOdium aurochloride, NaCl.AuCl. F. Lengfcld 
says a soln. of sodium chloride dissolves aurous chloride with little decomposition, 
forming a colourless soln. — possibly sodium aurochloride — which is unstable, for on 
standing gold is deposited and the soln. becomes yellow, and then contains sodium 
chloroaurate, N'aAuCl4. The aurochlorides can also be called chloroaurites. 

M. E. Diemer says that aurous chloride dissolves in aqua ammonia like silver 
chloride, and when the soln. is acidified with hydrochloric acid, a white crystalline 
precipitate is formed so unstable that it decomposes when dried — its analysis 
corresponds with aurous ammino-chloride, AUCLNH3. The same compound is 
precipitated when an ammoniacal soln. of one of the double aurous chlorides is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. When the ammoniacal soln. of aurous chloride 
is treated with a cone. soln. of sodium or potassium hydroxide, there is deposited 
a white flocculent precipitate which is very unstable and darkens in a few minutes ; 
the partially decomposed substance explodes if heated gently. F. Lengfeld also 
says a white curdy precipitate resembling silver chloride is formed when nitric 
acid is added to the ammoniacal soln. of aurous chloride ; the precipitate during 
washing decomposes into auric chloride and gold. F. Herrmann also prepared 
aurous ammino-chloride, AuCl.NHs, by the action of aqua ammonia or auro ^benzyl- 
sulphine chloride, AuS(C7H7)2Cl, and extracting the soln. with ether. The evapora- 
tion of the'aq. layer over sulphuric acid gives the salt in question. Aurous ammino- 
chloride decomposes at 150‘^“200° without melting. It is soluble in aqua ammonia, 
insoluble in water. According to F. Ephraim, auTOtis diammino-chloride has a 
dissociation temp, of N. S. Kurnakofi studied the constitution. F. Meyer 

prepared aurous dodeca-ammino-chloride, AUCI.I2NH3, bj the action of ammonia 
on aurous chloride at —28'^ ; by gradually raising the temp., it passes into aurous 
triammino-chloride, AuCl.SNHs, which is a white powder, stable up to ISO®, but at 
higher temp, it decomposes into gold, ammonium chloride, etc. ; it is decomposed 
by water.; dil. acids transform it into the corresponding ammonium salt and a 
"white curdy substance resembling silver chloride, which is unstable, and is slightly 
soluble in hydrochloric acid and in aqua regia ; cone, sulphuric acid first 
dissolves and then decomposes the white substance. Aurous triammino-chloride 
is decomposed by potassium hydroxide, forming a brown explosive substance and 
ammonia. 

According to L. Lindet, 100 grms. of phosphorus trichloride dissolves a 
gram of aurous chloride at 15®, and about 12*5 grms. at 120® ; he also obtained 
aurous phosphoro-chloride, PCI3.AUCI or AuPO^, by heating aurous chloride with 
an excess of phosphorous chloride in a sealed tube between 110® and 120® ; prismatic 
crystals separate when the liquid cools. The salt is virtually insoluble in water, 
and the assumption that the ions are Au* and PCI/ is based on E. Abegg’s valency 
theory — ^the positive valencies of phosphorus are balanced by the positive contra- 
valencies of chlorine. The compotmd has the characteristics of a derivative of 
phosphorous acid — e,g. it furnishes this acid when decomposed by water and 
the ester aurous *phos'pT%oro-4/ti€ihoxgcT^ AuP(0C2H5)3Cl, when treated with 
alcohol. 

Auric chloride, gold trichloride, AUCI3. — J. Thomsen made auric chloride by 
treating finely divided gold at 200® with chlorine gas ; H. Debray conducted the 
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operation at 300°, and obtained sublimed auric chloride in red needlc-likc cr5-stals 
According to G. Kriiss, H* Debray’s estimate, 300°, is too high, for at that temp, he 
found the gold remains unchanged in a current of chlorine ; and G. Kriiss’ de- 
scrip tion modified by T. K. Rose of the action of a continuous current of dry chlorine 
on gold at difierent temp, is as follows : 

As the temp, rises to 140°, a small qua.ntity of a reddish-brown vapour is formed ■ this 
condenses to a yellowish-red sublimate ; if the temp, be maintained constant, the subli- 
mation soon ceases, and the gold is converted into a mixture of aurous and auric cliloride. 
When the temj:). is raised to 180°-] 90°, this product decomposes, chlorine is evolved* 
green aurous chloride and a small quantity of auric chloride volatilize. As the temp! 
rises higher, the sublimed crystals form more rapidl^-^ in the cool part of the tube, and the 
part being heated darkens in colour, until, at 270°, it is almost black, and consists of lustrous 
crystals of auric chloride. At 285° there are signs of decomposition, but even at 300°, the 
rate of dissociation is sIoav. At 1100°, gold chloride distils slowly, when a current of chlorine 
is passed over metallic gold — ^the sublimation begins at 1000°, although gold chloride is 
completely decomposed at a much lower temp. 

The excess of chlorine is removed from auric chloride, pjreparcd by the action of 
chlorine on finely divided gold, by exposing the product for a day or two in a stream 
of air dried by sulphuric acid and ph.osj)horus pentoxide, and allowing it to stand 
for several weeks over frequently renewed soda lime. C. Winkler removed the 
excess of chlorine by allowing the product to stand several days over potassium 
hydroxide contained in a desiccator. The aq. soln. forms a neutral soln. with 
water. According to F. Meyer, liquid chlorine converts gold completely into auric 
chloride. Finely divided gold dissolves in aqua regia, and L. N. Vauquelin recom- 
mended a mixture of two volumes of hydrochloric acid and one of nitric acid as a 
rapid solvent for the metal. According to J. J. Berzelius, the excess of acid cannot 
be all removed from the soln. in aqua regia by evajDoration without transforming 
some of the auric into aurous chloride ; a neutral ^In. can therefore be obtained 
only by boiling the residue with water and filtering off the aurous chloride. The 
product of the action of aqua regia on gold is hydrocKloroauric acid, HAUCI4 ; 
M. E. Diemer converted this product into anhydrous gold chloride, by heating it to 
200° in a stream of dry chlorine for half an hour. An ordinary soln. of gold chloride 
containing hydrochloric acid is gradually decomposed when heated to 100°, and the 
metal is formed ; but if a soln. of gold in aqua regia be evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue heated to 200° in a stream of chlorine, auric chloride is formed free from 
hydrochloric acid. 

In mamifac taring gold chloride, fine gold is treated with aqua regia until the evolution 
of nitrogen oxides has ceased ; and the soln. cone, to a syrup on a water-bath. It is then 
taken up with about five volumes of water, and allowed to stand 24 hrs., when a little silver 
chloride is deposited. The liquid is liltered and again evaporated on the water-bath, until 
a drop of the liquid solidifies to a mass of yellow crystals. The crystals which separate from 
the cooling soln. are sealed up for sale in ^ gram or fi.ve-gram tubes,” and called “ chloride 
of gold.” The composition is not uniform since tho crystals contain a variable amount of 
adsorbed water : HAuOl^.SHgO -f- Aq. 

G. Kriiss recommended dissolving the gold in chlorine water. C. Winkler passed 
a slow current of chlorine through water with gold, precipitated by sulphur dioxide, 
in suspension ; the soln. was evaporated in darkness on a water-bath, taken up again 
with water, and filtered from the undissolved gold. Other mixtures which give off 
chlorine can be employed, thus, J. Nicklhs ^ used aq. or ethereal soln. of manganese, 
cobalt, and nickel perch lorides ; A. Baudrimont used phosphorus pentachloride 
and precipitated gold ; L, Lindet heated finely divided gold with antimony penta- 
chloride in a sealed tube at 2C)0°. H. B. North heated the finely divided gold with 
an excess of thxonyl chloride, SO2CI2, for many hours at 160° on an oil-bath. 

According to W, J. Pope,^ auric chloride, AUCI3, forms small prismatic crystals 
which are deep claret red by reflected light, with no pleochroism ; but H. Ambronn 
says that cono. soln. between glass plates furnish double refracting crystals with a 
claret-red and bluish-green pleochroism. The crystals are deliquescent, or, as 
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Robert Boyle expressed it, they “ run in air per ddiquium"' T. K. Rose gives the 
specific gravity 3'9 for the volatilized chloride, and he calculated 4*3 for the fused 
chloride, and the mol. vol. is 70; he also found the melting point to be 288"^ in 
chlorine at 2 atm. press., and that the presence of aurous chloride does not have 
much mfluence on this constant since a mixture of one mol. of aurous chloride 
with four of auric chloride, melted at 287° ; and at 286° under a press, of 1*81 atm. 
of chlorine. Robert Boyle noted the volatility of gold chloride and obtained “ a 
yellow and reddish sublimate ” in the neck of a retort containing gold chloride 
heated on a sand-bath ; and he added, sometimes we had the neck of the retort 
enriched with numerous large, thin, red crystals, very like rubies, and glorious to 
behold.^’ L. Thompson, F. B. Miller, and S. B. Christy noted the losses which 
occur in chloridizing gold owing to the volatility of the chloride. J. P. Prat, 
H. Debray, G. Khiiss, L. Lindet, and T. K. Rose have investigated the volatiliza- 
tion and dissociation of gold chloride. If p denotes the partial press, of dissociated 
chlorine, andp' the vap. press, of the gold chloride, the press. P=p-[-p' at difierent 
temp, is : 

70® 74® 115® 200® 24S® 251® 258® 278® 

p+p' . . 0 2 05 9-0 138 682 755 893 1354 mm. 

at 286° the press, was LSI atm., the chloride was molten and bubbling; and at 
332° the press, was 4*1 atm. From the relation log P=-— ^Q/T+constant, where 
Q denotes the heat of vaporization, or dissociation, and P the press, of vaporization or 
dissociation respectively, then if at 248°, p=165 mm. and p'=538 mm., and at 251°, 
p=178 mm. and p'=577 mm. M. Pellaton found the dissociation press, increases 
from 4*5 mm. at 140° to 931 mm. at 260°, and the results can be represented by 
log p=5r6852 — — c log jT, where log & =3*841 148, and log c=l *117057. 
F. A. Henglein gave p=— 13*2076T“i’®37^+4*6222 atm. between 5*2 (415*6° K.) 
mm., and 992*3 (534*6° K.) mm. At atm. press, the dissociation temp, is 254°, 
F. Ephraim gave 256*5°, and added that if the salt be left under about 100 mm. 
press, at 225°, it acquires a pale yellow colour, and is changed into aurous 
chloride ; and if the product be heated further in the atm. of chlorine, the vap. 
press, reaches one atm. at 289*5°. Hence, aurous chloride is stable in an atm. 
of chlorine only over the range of 33°. H. H. Morris found gold chloride may be 
heated to the critical temp. 370° before metallic gold appears ; the presence of 
sodium, magnesium, or calcium chloride increases the stability, for the metal does 
not then appear until the temp, reaches 450°-460°. The increased stability is 
attributed to the formation of double chlorides. W. Biltz discussed the dissociation 
of auric chloride. 

The heat o£ vaporization of gold chloride is 13*8 Cals., and the heat of dissociation, 
12*7 Cals. By subtracting J. Thomsen’s value for the heat of formation of. aurous 
chloride (5*81 Cals.) from that of auric chloride (22*82 Cals.) the heat of dissociation 
is 17*01 Cals. The calculated value is obtained on the assumption that the heat of 
dissociation is constant and independent of the temp. T. K. Rose showed that 
auric chloride is formed and volatilized at all temp, above 180° up to, and probably 
far beyond, 1100°, 6. Kriiss stated that both J. P. Prat, and H. Debray *were mis- 
taken in stating that gold chloride is volatilized at moderate temp, because he 
observed no action between chlorine and gold between 220° and 300°, and at these 
temp, gold chloride is completely decomposed, while a reaction begins at 1000°, and 
is marked at 1100°. G. Kriiss’ observations do not agree with those of T. K. Rose, 
and the latter showed that the contradiction arises from the faulty method employed 
by G. Kriiss. T. K. Rose showed that, like mercury, carefully dried gold is attacked 
by chlorine, but the presence of moisture accelerates the speed of dissociation, for 
with the dried chloride equilibrium between 194° and 204° is attained only after 
heatin*' several hours while with undried chloride, less than an hour sufB.ces, The 
amount of auric chloride volatilized in half an hour rises from 0*007 per cent, 
at 180° to 0*35 per cent, at 230°, to a maximum of 2*32 at 200° ; it then falls to 
a of about 0*68 near 590°, and rises again to 1*93 at 1100°. These 
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results are taken to mean that the teat of formation of auric chloride changes 
from positive to negative between 800° and 1000°, and consequently exhibits a less 
tendency to dissociate as the temp, rises in accord with the rule that a rising temp, 
favours the system formed with an absorption of heat. J. Thomsen found the heat 
of formation: Au+3Cl=AuC]3 +22-82 Cals. ; the calculated values for the heat of 
formation, AuCl3+HCl+3H20=— 3-65 Cals., and for AuCl3+HCl+4H20=-6-83 
Cals. ; the heat of solution, 4-45 Cals., or AuCl3aq.+HClaq.=AuCl3.HClaq. 
— 4 53 Cals. 

L. Lindet says 100 grms. of water dissolve 68 grms. of auric chloride. The cone, 
soln. is brownish-red, and the dil. soln. is reddish-yellow. The crust which forms on 
the surface of a neutral soln. of auric chloride, contains, according to J . Thomsen, dark 
orange crystals of dihydrated auric chloride, AUCI3.2H2O. The water of crystalli- 
zation is lost over cono. sulphuric acid. According to W. Hittorf and H. Salkowsky,® 
the soln. contains the dibasic acid complex, AUCI3.H2O, i.e. H2AUOCI3 ; this acid forms 
with silver carbonate the silver salt, Ag2AuOCl3. The transport number of the 
anions for a soln. of approximately one mol per litre is 0-2316 ; for a soln. with 0-42 
mol per litre, 0-233 ; and for one with 0-068 mols per litre, 0-227. It is therefore 
assumed that -with cone. soln. the ionization is : H2AuOCl3^=^H +HOAUCI3 , and 
with dil. soln.; H2AuOCl3^2H. +AUOCI3". This assumption has been also suggested 
as an explanation of the change of colour -R'ith increasing dilution. The degree of 
ionization is in any case small ; for jV^-soln. E. Kohlrausch found the equivalent 
conductivity at 18°, A=128 on the assumption that the acid is dibasic ; while if the 
acid is monobasic, the cone, is rijZV, and A=256, and for a soln. a 100 times more dil., 
A=315, which in 10 hrs. rises to A=670. F. Kohlrausch explains these 
highTaiues — higher than hydrochloric acid — by assuming that the gold chloride 
becomes completely hydrolyzed. 

According to L. Lindet,7 both arsenic trichloride and antimony trichloride dissolve 
about 2-5 per cent, of auric chloride at 15°, and 22 per cent, at 160° ; stannous 
chloride dissolves about 4 per cent, of auric chloride at 160°, and a trace at 0° ; the 
solubility in titanous chloride, TiCl3, is also small. According to E. C. Franklin and 
C. A. Kraus, auric chloride is slightly soluble in liquid ammonia ; and, according to 
H. B. North, it is soluble in sulfJiunjl chloride, SOgCls, and in a mixture of that 
compound with liquid sulphur dioxide. According to F. W. Schmidt, auric chloride 
is soluble in alcohol, ether, and volatile oils, but in these solvents it slowly decomposes 
with the reduction and separation of gold. V. Lenher found it to be insoluble in 
or decomposed by alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide, turpentine, pentane, hexane, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, ethyl nitrate, benzene, nitrobenzene, ethyl acetate, 
ethyl propionate, and pyridine. F. Mylius, M. Frank, and R. Willstiitter are not all 
in agreement as to the solubility of auric chloride in ether ; according to W. Hampe, 
when auric chloride is warmed with ether, a yellow gelatinous mass, soluble in water, 
is formed, and the gold is reduced to aurous chloride and gold. H. H. Morris 
found that gold chloride may be heated with wuter in a sealed tube up to the 
critical temp., 370°, before metallic gold appears. In presence of small quantities 
of sodium, magnesium, or calcium chloride, gold chloride is more stable, and the 
reduction to the metal is not observed until the temp, is raised to 450 -460 . 
The increased stability is attributed to the formation of double chlorides. Calcite 
and magnesite become plated with gold when heated with gold chloride soln. up 
to 310°. Sodium, magnesium, and calcium chlorides prevent this action from 
taking place until the temp, is raised to about 500°. Magnesium hydrocarbonate 
acts like the normal carbonate, but calcium hydrooarbonate appears to have no 
influence on the stability of a gold chloride soln. It was also found that gold 
dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid containing auric chloride ; and auro^ chlorme 
is formed. D. Avery studied the precipitation of gold from soln. of auric chlonde, 
by charcoal : 4 AuC1s+6H20+3C=4Au+12HC1+3C02. . ,, 

If a neutral soln. of auric chloride be acidified with hydrochloric acid, or if go^ 
is dissolved in aqua regia, a citron yellow soln., with a slight orange tinge is formed- 
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The soln. is supposed to contain hydrochloroauric acid, HAua. Whenever a 
. .»c chlond. „ the preeenee of hydrochloric .cid, is cone. %j “"‘Irion. .Tj 
allowed to stand over quicklime, long, yeUow, deUquescent needles L denosited 
Accordmg to F. L«?gfeldj^s P. Schottlander,_and E. Weber, these crystals have a cS 
position corresponding with hydrochloroauric acid, Auag-HCLSHoO or HAuCl .3H 0 • 
on the other hand, J. Thomsen’s analyses correspond with AuClo HCI 4H O and 
he regards the triliydrated salt as partiaUy efaoresced tetrahydrated ' salt ’The 
eq. conductivity of an approximately normal soln. of hydrochloToanriV' ae5d 
HAUCI4, IS A=410 at 18°, while for hydrochloric acid A=301 ; and for -i-2V-HAuCl ’ 
A-560, and for jJeM, A_370 The temp, coefi. of the loXotfritl^ri 
O’Oie m agreement with the values for other monobasic acids. Hydrochloroauric 

acid behaves as a monobasic acid and forms a series of well-defined salts chloro- 

aiKates. In the electrolysis of the aq. soln. of the chloroaurates, say the potassium 
salt, the gold accumulates about the anode, the potassium about the cathode * hence 
the 10ns are taken to be K* and AuCl/. ’ 

The chloroaurates.- The allrali chloroaurates are obtained by addinv an eo 
quantity of the alkali chloride to the solution of hydrochloroauric acid The 
rubidium and cassium salts are so sparingly soluble that they form precipitates in 
moderately cone soln ; it is not material whether the soln. are acid or neutral, or 
whether the gold or alkali halide is in excess. The lithium salt is least stable and 
most soluble ; the stability increases, and the solubihty decreases with increasing 
at. wt. of the alkah metal m passing from potassium to csesium. Citron-yellow 
deliquescent crystals of dihydrated lithium chloroaurate, LiAua4.2HaO were 
obtamed by U. Antony and A. Lucchesi 9 in 1890. The crystals lose their water at 
between 100° and 105°. Tetrahydrated Uthium chloroaurate, 
L^uCl4.4H20, was obtained by E. Pasbender by adding ether to a soln. of gold and 
lithium chlorides. T. Eosenbladt’s determinations of the solubilities of the alkali 
cMoroaurates expressed in grams of the anhydrous salt per 100 grms. of soln. are as 


LiAuCl4 

NaAuCl4 

KAUCI4 

EbAuCl4 

CsAuCL 


Accordmg to P. Mylius and G. Huttner, and E. Pasbender, the sodium salt is soluble 
m alcohol and ether, but the sodium salt cannot be extracted from its aq. soln. 
by ^akmg out with ether ; 100 parts of 98 per cent, alcohol dissolve 25 parts 
of the potassium salt, but the potassium salt is insoluble in ether which has been 
warmed to 100°-110° to expel the free acid. H. L. Wells and H. L. Wheeler find the 
rubidium and caesium salts to be insoluble in ether, and soluble in alcohol. E. Pas- 
bender says 100 parts of 98 per cent, alcohol dissolve 1-852 parts of rubidium 
cUoroaurate. L. G. Piguier obtained large orange-yellow rhombic crystals of 
^^chated sodium chloroaurate, HaAuCl4.2H20, by evaporating the aq. soln 
J. 0. G. de Marignao gives the axial ratios a:b: c=0-7002 : 1 : 0-5462. The crystals 
are stable in air and lose their water of crystallization with difficulty. J. J. Berzelius, 
^ j J- 5'- Johnston found only 1*12 per cent, of water was lost at the m.p. At a 
red heat cUorine is given off. G. liuss obtained a citron-yelow hygroscopic 
powder, which he thought to be NaAuC^.jHgO, by drying the dihydrated salt for 
a week over phosphorus pentoxide. This may be a mixture of the anhydrous salt 
With a little dihydrated salt. 

J, Javal made pale yellow rhombic crystals of dihydrated potassium chlorp- 
aurate, KA.uCl4.2]^0, by the spontaneous evaporation of the aq. soln. H. TopsSe 
g^es the axial ratios a ib : c=0*8586 : 1 : According to J. J. Berzelius, the salt 

effloresces at ordinary, temp, in air, forming a sulphur-yellow powder, and at 100°, 
aU the water of crystallization is e:q)elled ; the salt melts at a h^het temp. and. gives 
voi.m. 2 q 
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off cliloriiie. There is also a temihydrate, KAUCI4.IH2O, analogous to the sodiuni 
salt., -which is probably the anhydrous salt with a little of the dihydrate; H. L. ‘Wells 
and H. L. Wheeler prepared the anh3’'drous robidimii cliloroanrate and cesium 
cliloroaurate — the former in ^^ellowish-red, the latter in golden yellow, monoclinio 
prisms ; they also made golden yellow thin rhombic plates of hemiliydrated e^skm 
cliloroauratej CSA11CI4.PI2O, by using an excess of the gold salt — say four mols of 
auric chloride to one of caesium chloride — with not much free acid. The rhombic 
crystals of the heniihydrated caesium salt have the axial ratios a:h: c=0'625 : 1 : 0*24. 
On exposure to dry air the crystals lose water and change to monoclinic prisms 
of the anhydrous salt. H. L. Wells and H. L. Wheeler say the rearrangement 
is a beautiful sight when studied under the microscope in polarized light.” 

The crystals at first show a uniform action on polarized light ; then from different partfe- 
of tile surface the rearrangement, which is marked by aggregate polarization, commences. 
It advances, shooting out in various directions in a manner resembling the growth of am- 
monium clfiorid© crystals under the microscoxie, until the whole field is covered and light is 
finally no longer transmitted. 

The axial ratios of the monoclinic prisms of potassium chloroaurate are a:h:c 
=1-9180 : 1 : 1*3610 and ^8=95'" 24Y ; the rubidium salt 1*1954 : 1 : 0*7385 and 
/3=75° 22' ; and of the cu'sium salt^ 1*1255 : 1 : 0*7228 and ^=71° 36'. In these 
salts the replacement of one metal by another has a considerable influence on their 
form, particularly in the relation of the n-axis to the other axes, and in the angles 
while the replacement of cresiuin and rubidium in the trilialides has very little in- 
fluence on the crystal form. W. Hittorf has investigated the electrolysis of sola, 
of potassium chloroaurate. According to E. Ephraim, potassium chloroaurate 
melts at about 357°, but the emsium salt melts at a rather higher temp. At 440°, 
however, both salts have vap. press, of about 350 mm. E. H. Duclaux studied the 
csesium salts. 

H. Ley and G. Wiegner, and W. Peters found that potassium chloroaurate, 
KAuCli, slowly absorbs the cq. of three mol. parts of ammonia, forming orange 
potassium triaiiimiao-cliloroaurate, KAuCl^.SNIL, The compound loses the am- 
monia in vacuo. According to Ephraim, a mol of pale yellow potassium chloro- 
aurate unites with a])r)ut twelve mols of ammonia at —18°, forming a dark orange- 
red ammine which dTervesces in water with the evolution of free nitrogen. The 
similarity in the behaviour of the alkali chloroaurates and auric chloride towards 
ammonia led E. Ephraim to suggest that they are dissociated by ammonia into their 
component halides. E. Eiiiich, and E, Bayer have described a mixed rubidium 
silver chloroaurate^ obtained by mixing a soln. of auric chloride with silver chloride 
and rubidium chloride ; it appears in the form of blood-red prisms and plates, 
while eeesium silver chloroaurate forms non-transparent cubes and stars. This 
reaction is proposed as a microchemical test for ctesiuni and nibidium. The formulae 
are of the type AgViAii2~|fiCI(53RbOl 

Ammonium chloroaurates, NI:l4AiiCl3, with 2| and 1| molecules of water, have 
been made— the former by the spontaneous evaporation or by cooling of aq. soln. 
of the two components, and the latter by using soln. with a large excess of acid. 
L. Darmsta,dt(u- gave the formula for the first-named salt, NH4Cl.AuCl3.3H2O, and 
he supposes tlie ])alc yellow plates are rhombic with axial ratios, a:h: o==0*5059 : 1 : ? 
while the latter salt, according to II. Topsoe, forms pale yellow monoclinic, plates 
with axial ratios a:b: : 1 : 1*2492 and ^-=102° 33'. Both;salts bse 

water at 100°. According to J, F. W. Johnston, the soln, of the yellow ammonium 
salts in aqua regia is almost blood-red, and on evaporation gives dark red or purple 
needle-like crystals. With alcohol, ammonium chloride and greenish-yellow 
..particles of' gold separate, and a .red soln. 4s formed which on evaporation gives 
reddish-yellow prisms which melt when heated and on cooling give a mass of minute 
cubes. G. K. C. Storr .has. described a purple sublimate which is .formed when a 
mixture of 15 parts of gold-leaf is heated. These substances have not been closely 
nvestigated. 
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Owing to the insolubility of silver chloride, attempts to make a silver chloroaurate 
by the action of silver carbonate or nitrate and gold chloride have been made. 
In both cases it was anticipated that the salt, AgAuCl 4 , would be formed, but 
P. Schottlander, E. Wohlwill, F. Herrmann, F. W. Schmidt, and F. LengfeldVere 
not successful since the products of the reaction appear to be mixtures of gold 
oxide and silver chloride. W. B. Pollard sat. a soln. of gold in aqua regia with 
ammonium chloride, and added silver nitrate. More ammonium chloride was added, 
and the silver chloride at once began to form brown crystals. When the mixture 
was heated silver chloride again appeared, but the brown crystals reappeared on 
cooling. The composition of his crystals corresponded with ammonium silver 
auric chloride^ 3AgC1.4AuCl3.8NH4Cl ; they were holohedral and rhombic and had 
axial ratios aih: c=0’5376 : 1 : 0’3210. The refractive index was 1*74, H. L. Wells 
modified the method of preparation, and the analysis of his product corresponded 
with (NH 4 ) 6 Ag 2 Au 3 Cli 7 ; he failed to make the potassium salt, but he made several 
complex csesium silver auric chlorides. 

P. A. von Bonsdorfi prepared the chloroaurates of the alkaline earths by mixing 
soln. of the component salts in eq. proportions ; on evaporation yellow rhombic 
crystals are obtained which are stable in dry air, and deliquesce in ordinary air — e.g, 
hexahydrated calcium chloroaurate, Ca(AuC]4)2.6H20 ; hexahydrated strontium 
chloroaurate, Sr(AuC] 4 ) 2 . 6 H 20 ; and hexahydrated barium chloroaurate, 
Ba(AuCl 4 ) 2 . 6 H 20 . The amount of water in the two last-named salts has been 
fixed rather by analogy with the calcium salt than by analysis. W. Crookes pre- 
pared thallium chloroaurate, and also scandium chloroaurate, SScCIs-SAuClg, 
S. John, and M. Holzmann made cerous chloroaurate, CeCl3.AuCl3.13H20 ; 
F. Frerichs and F. Smith, lanthanum chloroaurate, 2LaCl3.3AuCl3.21H20 ,* and 
E. Alen, LaCls.AuCl 3 . 10 H 2 O ; C. A. Matignon, yellow crystals of praseodymium 
chloroaurate, PrCl 3 .AuCl 3 . 10 H 2 O, soluble in water ; P. T. Cleve, and C. A. Matignon, 
orange prisms of samarium chloroaurate, SaCls.AuCl3.10H2O ; C. Benedicks, 
yellow tablets of gadolinium chloroaurate, GdCl 3 .AuCl 3 . 10 H 20 ; and P. T. Cleve, 
yttrium chloroaurate, YCI 3 .AUCI 3 .I 6 H 2 O. P. A. von Bonsdorf^ also prepared dark 
brown crystals of magnesium chloroaurate, Mg(AuCl4)2.12H20 ; zinc chloroaurate, 
Zn(AuCl4)2.12H20 ; dark yellow cadmium chloroaurate, Cd(AuCl4)2(12H20?) ; 
manganese chloroaurate, Mn(AuCl4)2l2H20 ; and dark yellow cobalt *and nickel 
chloroaurates. H. Topsoe, however, made crystals of the chloroaurates of these 
salts of the type M''(AuCl 4 ). 8 H 20 , as well as cobalt chloroaurate, Co(AuCl 4 ) 2 . 8 H 20 , 
and nickel cMoroaurate, Ni(AuCl4)2.8H20. The octahydrated salts of magnesium, 
nickel, and zinc are monoclinic and isomorphous, with axial ratios Mg(AuCl 4 ) 2 . 8 HoO, 
a : 6 : 0 = 1*3441 ; 1 : 1*7517 and j 8 = 96*^ V ; Ni(AuCl 4 ) 3 . 8 H 20 , a:hio 

=1*3411:1:1*7562 and j8=95® 42'; and Zn(AuCl 4 ) 2 . 8 H 20 , which resemble 
the magnesium salt, but the crystals are too deliquescent to permit of exact measure- 
ment. The crystals of octahydrated manganese chloroaurate are triclirdc and iso- 
morphous with those of the corresponding cobalt salt, but are too deliquescent 
for exact measurement ; the axial ratios of Co(Au 0 l 4 ) 2 . 8 H 2 O are aihio 
=0*9238 ; 1 : 0*9112, and a=101° 25', ^=103° 23', and y=92® 5'. 

W. Gibbs and F. A. Geuth prepared crystals of double salts of auric chloride with 
luteo- and xantho-cobalt chlorides. The former precipitates as a yellow salt sparingly 
soluble in water, soluble in hydrochloric acid, and with a composition [Co(NH3)e]Cl8.AuCl3 ; 
the latter is obtained in brownish-yellow prismatic crystals by evaporation of a mixed 
soln. of the component salts. They have thecompdsitionf0o(NH3)5NO3]Cl2AuCls. Double 
salts of auric chloride with phosphorus pentachloride. AUCI3.PCI5, have been made by 
L. Lindet ; B. H. Pickard and J. Kenyon made double salts of the type 2K3PO4.HAUCI4, 
where B denotes the organic radicles GHg, OgHg, CgH^, C3H5, and C^H^. L. Lindet made 
a double salt with sulphur tetrachloride, AuCls,SCl4 ; selenium tetrachloride, AuClg.SeCh ; 
silicon tetrachloride, antimony pentachloride, tin chloride, and titanium chloride ; and 
J. J, Sudborough, AuOIg.FTOCl. Numerous compounds of auric chloride with organic 
radicles are known. 

The pxopecties of. acid and neutral solutions of auric chloride. — 6^ Massol and 
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A. Faucon have measured the ultra-violet absorption spectrum of soln. of hydro- 
cbloroauric acid, and found the rays of the shortest wave length are absorbed* 
there is an absorption band between A==2900 and A=3250 ; and the transparency 
is a maximum between A— 2600 and A=2T00. T. Svedberg and N. Pihlblad observed 
that the maximum absorption with very dil. soln. of hydrochloroauric acid mixed 
with a soln. of phosphorus in ether, is at first displaced a little towards the ultra- 
violet, and then as time goes on the maximum absorption is slowly and continu- 
ously displaced towards the visible spectrum. There is a continuous change from 
gold soln. with a known degree of disjiersion (size of particle) and absorption in 
the visible spectrum to hydrochloroauric acid which has maximum absorption in 
the ultra-violet. According to G. Besseyre, the neutral soln. gradually deposits 
flecks of metallic gold when it is allowed to stand in a closed vessel in the shade, 
but the acid soln. remains unchanged. According to E. Sonstadt, light decomposes 
very dil. aq. soln. of auric chloride with the separation of gold, and the formation 
of hydrogen peroxide. T. Svedberg says that prolonged illumination decomposes 
the soln., and that ultra-violet light reduces hydrochloroauric acid to colloidal 
gold at a speed proportional to the intensity of the light. E. P. Perman finds 
radium bromide reduces soln. of gold chloride to the metal. N. W. Fischer observed 
similar results in a closed vessel with an atm. of nitrogen. Soln. of gold chloride 
are very susceptible to reducing agents, some of which reduce the soln. to metallic 
gold, some to gold oxide, others to colloidal gold. A. Oberkampf reported that 
a neutral soln. of gold chloride is coloured purple-red by hydrogen without forming 
a precipitate. There are, however, other contradictory reports — J. L. Proust, and 
C. Schweigger-Seidel obtained neither a coloration nor precipitation ; C. Buisson 
and L. G. Figiiicr, and W. J. Bussell obtained a brown precipitate. F. Emich 
and J. Donau reduced the dil. hydrochloroauric acid by allowing a hydrogen flame 
to play upon it ; E. Hatschek and A. L. Simon reduced a soln. of auric chloride 
in silicic acid by hydrogen and coal gas. E. Hatschek and A. L. Simon, and 
J. Donau obtained a red or violet colloidal soln. of gold by passing carbon monoxide 
into a 0‘002-0’04 per cent, soln. of auric chloride. M. E. Diemer reduced the 
warm chloride to the metal with this gas. 

L. Vanino and L. Seemann foimd that hydrogen peroxide in alkaline soln. 
rapidly precipitates the metal completely : 2AuCl3+3H202+6K0H=2Au+6KCl 
+6H20-j-302. The precipitate appears bluish-black by reflected and bluish- 
green by transmitted light ; 0*00003 grm. of gold in 10 c.o. of soln. gives a bluish- 
red coloration by this reaction. According to E. Knovenagel and E. Ebler, the 
precipitation is not complete in ammoniacal or acid soln. ; and L. Bossier, the action 
in acid soln. is slow, hut rapid and complete in the presence of lithium or potassium 
carbonates. F. Doerinckcl, and T. Svedberg and K. Inouyc prepared colloidal 
gold soln. by treatment with hydrogen peroxide. According to N. Dhar, auric 
chloride reacts more readily with reducing agents when an oxidizing agent is present, 
e,g. the reduction with hydrogen peroxide is effected in a few seconds if a few drops 
of a soln. of potassium permanganate be added. The action of a soln. of an alk^K 
percarbonate is likewise affected by the permanganate. 

N. W. Fischer found that sulphur is without action on soln/ of gold chloride, 
but if hot some gold is precipitated. W. Skey reported that gold is precipitated 
from soln. of gold chloride as a thin skin of the metal on the sulphides of copper, 
gold, zinc, mercury, arsenic, bismut^h, lead, tin, molybdenum, iron,' and platinum ; 
and P. V. Gladkoff found gold is precipitated by the addition of copper pyrites 
to soln. of auric chloride, and with dil. soln., iron replaces the gold in the soln. 
0. Palmer and E. S. Bastin noted that natural sulphides, arsenides and antimonides 
— e.g. pyrites stibnite, miUerite, lead glanco^ — ^precipitate gold from auric chloride 
soln. with very different velocities. A. Cossa has studied the action of molyhdenm 
glance ; V. Lenher, of calaverite, sylvanite, coloradoite, caJgoorlite, and nagyagite. 
S. H. Pfaff found that hydrogen sulphide precipitates brown flakes of auric sulphide 
at ordinary temp, from soln. of auric chloride j with one part ot gold in 10,009 
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parts of liquid, a brown coloration is produced ; the colour is fainter with 1 : 20,000 
to 1 : 40,000 ; and scarcely perceptible with 1 : 80,000. When hydrogen or steam 
containing a very small trace of hydrogen sulphide is passed into a soln. of auric 
chloride, a purpie-brown colour is first produced, then a purple-red, and finally 
a violet colour. According to A. Levol, and U. Antony and A. Lucchesi, aurosoauric 
sulphide is precipitated from cold soln., and metallic gold from hot soln. According 
to A. Ditto, hydrogen sulphide precipitates auric sulphide, AugSa, only from acid 
soln. ; in neutral soln., the first few bubbles of hydrogen sulphide give a brown 
coloration and the sat. liquid is transparent and can be filtered without changing 
the colour, but after standing 24 hrs. in a closed vessel, the particles coagulate. The 
addition of hydrochloric acid to the brown liquid precipitates gold as a black powder. 
In general, hydrogen sulphide precipitates brown metallic gold from hot soln. of 
gold chloride : 8 AuCl 3 -|- 3 H 2 Sd- 12 H 20 = 24 HCl-j- 3 H 2 S 04 -|- 8 Au ; and, according 
to J. L. Lassaigne, black gold sulphide is precipitated from cold soln. : SAuCls 
- 1 - 9 H 2 S+ 4 H 20 = 24 HC 1 +H 2 S 04 + 4 Au 2 S 2 j ; the disulphide is 'sparingly soluble 
in acids, but dissolves in aqua regia ; it is sparingly soluble in ammonium sulphide, 
but soluble in soln. of potassium sulphide, forming a soluble sulpho-salt, KAuS 2 , 
from which hydrochloric acid precipitates yellowish-brown sulphide, AU 2 S 3 , 
Ammonium sulphide gives a black or brown precipitate of auric sulphide which is 
soluble in an excess — especially on warming ; sodium thiosulphate, said H. Fizeau, 
precipitates auric sulphide, AU 2 S 3 , from soln. of auric chloride. According to 
P. Berthier, and 0. Winkler, sulphur dioxide reduces neutral or acid soln. of gold 
chloride, 2 AUCI 3 + 3 H 2 SO 3 4 ' 3 H 20 = 3 H 2 S 04 + 6 HCl+ 2 Aii, so that the liquid in bght 
appears to have a bluish opalescence ; on boiling, gold is deposited as a brown powder, 
H. Rose said that in the cold very dil. soln. are only decolorized, and when heated 
they are reduced ; and H. W. F. Wackenroder added that if very dil, and a great 
excess of hydrochloric acid is present, the soln. remains quite clear, and gold is pre- 
cipitated when' the soln. is diluted, or the acid neutralized with ammonia. M. E. 
Dernier andV. Lenher showed that with many chlorides, aurous chloride is an inter- 
mediate stage in the reduction. N. Dhar found that the reduction of auric chloride by 
sulphurous acid is accelerated by potassium.permanganate. According to A, Haase, 
if a cone. soln. of gold chloride, sat. with ammonia, is treated with sulphur dioxide, 
a voluminous flesh-coloured precipitate of ammonium aurosulphite is formed. 
P. Berthier said that alkali sulphites act like sulphurous acid ; and H. Rose, that 
the reduction occurs only with a prolonged boiling and if the soln. is sat. with 
hydrochloric acid. E. Hatschek and A. L. Simon prepared a gold sol by reduction 
of dil. auric chloride with sulphur dioxide. 0. Brimck used sodium hyposulphite 
as a reducing agent in the preparation of colloidal soln. of gold. N. W. Fischer 
found selenium acts on gold only when the soln. is hot, while R. Hall and V. Lenher 
found that tellurium reduced cold soln. ; and V. Lenher, that hydrogen teUuride 
reduces the salt to metal. 

Aq. ammonia or ammonium carbonate precipitates most of the metal as dirty 
yellow fulminating gold, [Au(NH 3 ) 2 (OH) 2 ]OH, which is the more soluble the greater 
the acidity of the soln. : HAuCl 4 + 6 NH 3 -l- 3 H 20 = 4 NH 4 Cl-f [Au(NH 3 ) 2 (OH) 2 ]OH, 
the precipitate explodes when warmed or by concussion. H. Rose found that 
many organic substances — gum, glucose, cane sugar, etc. — ^retard the precipitation. 
According to 0. Winkler, A. Lainer, and B. Kndvenagel and E. Ebler, hydro^yainine, 
or hydrazine in alkaline ammoniacal or acid soln. reduce auric chloride to metallic 
gold. A. Gutbier and F. Resenscheck used phenylhydrazine for the preparation 
of gold hydrosols. A. Guthier obtained blue, very stable- gold hydrosol by adding 
a dil. soln. of hydroxylamine or hydrazine hydrate ( 1 : 2000 ) to a neutral soln. 
of auric chloride (1 : 1000 ), avoiding an excess of the reducing agent. The reduction 
by hydrazine has also been studied by T. Svedberg and K. Inouye, and E. Pozzi- 
Escot. N. W. Fischer found that niMc oxide or the fumes of nitric acid reduce 
neutral and acid soln. to gold. M; B. Diemer reduced auric chloride to the metal 
by warming it in a stream of nitric oxide. N. W. Fischer, and P. B. Jameson 
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obs(3rved that potassimii nitrite precipitates the gold from auric chloride soln. 
rapidly and completely ; and, according to E. Fremy, nitrous acid or arsenic acid 
gives a precipitate with cone. soln. of gold chloride, and at 150° the mixture gives 
oif chlorine, and forms aurous chloride and the metal ; on account of its volatility 
nitric acid does not act in the same way. J. Juncker and P. J. Macquer observed 
that phosphorus precipitates gold, as also do phosphorous acid and iifpophos- 
phorons acid ; the reactions were studied by A. Sieverts, and M. Major. M. C. Lea 
added 15 c.c. of a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hypophospMte to 1 c.c. of auric 
chloride (O'l grin, of gold), and a drop of sulphuric acid, and in 2 -i min., as the soln. 
darkens in colour, 30 c.c. of water. The resulting hydrosol of gold is first green and 
then blue. According to H. Rose, phosphine precipitates metallic gold, and he con- 
tradicts the statement of A. Oberkampf that if an excess of phosphine is used some 
gold phosphide is formed. P. Pascal found that the alkali ferropyrophosphates— 
e.g. K8Fe2(P207)3 — reduce gold salts in the cold, and with clil. soln, of the gold salt, 
the metal remains in the colloidal condition. E. Souheiraii, and V. A. Jacquelain 
say that arsine precipitates the gold after forming arsenioiis acid : 2A11CI3+ASH3 
-p3H20==As(0H)3+6PICl+2Au ; with stibine, the reaction is represented: 
2AuCl3+SbB[3=^SbCl3-f 3 ECl-h 2 Aii. A. Levol said that arsenious oxide in a 
soln. of hydrochloric acid precipitates gold slowly in the cold, rapidly when 
heated ; and E. Rupp represented the reaction, 3As2034-JAuCl3-|“6B[20=3As205 
4 - 12 HCl-l- 4 Au. According to A. Carnot, if a few drops of a dil. soln. of gold chloride 
be treated with a drop of arsenic acid, a few drops of ferric chloride, and two or three 
drops of hydrochloric acid, and then dil. to 100 c.c. and a piece of zinc dropped in 
the liquid, the soln. around the zinc will assume a purple colour. The zinc should 
he moved about so as to disseminate the colour ; 0*00003 grin, of gold in 10 c.c. of 
liquid can be readily detected in this way— -with phosphoric acid in place of arsenic 
acid — the coloration is blue to violet. V. Leniicr found that in the presence of 
sodium cliloride, manganous chloride, etc., yellow soln. of auric chloride are reduced 
to a colourless soln. of a double salt of aurous chloride. Aiitimonious chloride 
precipitates a gold-coloured powder from dil. soln. of auric chloride, but a soln. 
of antimonious oxide in hydrochloric acid does not reduce the gold chloride. A 
soln. of antimonic oxide in hydrochloric acid does not reduce gold chloride soln. 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide gives a black precipitate which does not change 
on boiling. A. StMiler reduced a cone. soln. of auric chioride by adding a few 
drops of a soln. of titanous chloride and obtained a violet powder of titanic oxide 
coloured with colloidal gold. 

From the position of gold in the electrochemical series it might be anticipated 
that most of the metals will displace the gold from soln. of auric chloride, and this 
is in accord with the behaviour of the base metals ; even mercury, silver, palladium, 
and platinum precipitate the metal as a brown powder or as a surface gilding. 
According to V. Lenher, active metals like magnesium, aluminium, zinc, and iron, 
precipitate gold directly ; while the inactive metals like antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
lead, copper, and mercury, act more slowly, probably with the intermediate forma- 
tion of aurous chloride. C. Boussin studied the precipitation of gold by magnesium ; 
N. W, Fischer noted that zinc rapidly precipitates gold as a brown powder ; cadmium, 
slowly ; mercury, slowly with the formation of gold amalgam. , N. W. Fischer also 
noted that arsenic precipitates gold rapidly ; antimony and bismuth, slowly — with 
the two, latter, gi.lding occurs. G. L. Lesage says that gold salts give a purple 
coloration with, arsenic, antimony, .or bismuth. N. W. Fischer and J. Felletier say 
that tin precipitates metallic gold or purple of Cassius or both, and, according to 
N. W. Fischer,. lead .rapidly precipitates dendritic gold. According to M. Dauve, 
aluminium forms colloidal gold. N. W. Fischer also noted that manganese reduces 
gold- salts rather feebly ; iron and cobalt rapidly precipitate gold as a brown powder: 
and nickel b.ehaves, similarly, but more slowly. C. Winkler found that spongy or 
strongly heated nickel or cobalt do not precipitate oq. amounts of gold, for the gold 
always contains some nickel or cobalt. Regidine cobalt or nickel which has been 
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fused in the oxy-coal-gas flame, precipitates in 12 to 24 hrs. virtually pure gold, 
while if the nickel or cobalt contains iron, ferric chloride passes into soln., and if the 
soln. is warm, some basic ferric chloride may be formed, and the precipitated gold is 
contaminated with iron. N. W. Fischer found that copper, silver, and palladium 
precipitate gold, platinum reduces gold from neutral soln. and from soln. of sodium 
chloroaurate, but not from acid soln. ; and be also found that the platinum is active 
after it has been boiled with hydrochloric or nitric acid or aqua regia, but not after 
boiling with sulphuric acid. E. F. Smith found finely divided molybdenum pre- 
cipitates gold from soln. of gold chloride, and that finely divided tungsten acts 
slowly, but rapidly in alkaline soln. M. Lazowsky found soln. of auric chloride 
to be reduced by charcoal, and the gold is deposited on the carbon. The reduction 
has also been studied by A. Liversidge, W. 0. de Coninck, A. Tingle, S. Brussof , 
G. A. Koenig, D. Avery, M. Green, etc. H. Koch has shown that the gold is adsorbed 
by the various forms of charcoal when the quantities of gold in soln. are extremely 
small. The results with dil. soln. of sodium chloroaurate arc in accord with the 
ordinary adsorption formula. This property of charcoal was employed by H. Koch 
to estimate the quantity of gold in sea- waters. 

H. Hose, in his AusfiiTirliches Handhucli der analytischen Chemie (Braunschweig, 
1851), stated that potassium ferrocyanide gives an emerald green coloration with 
soln. of gold chloride and potassium ferricyanide gives no precipitate ; E. Fremy also 
said that no precipitate is formed, and E. Jordis, in his Electrolyse wdsseriger MetalU 
salzlosungen (Halle a. S., 1901), gave the theoretical equation : 4AuCl3--(“3K4FeCye 
=Au 4 (FeCy 6 ) 3 + 12 KCl. . According to E. Beutehs study, the nature of the reaction 
between hydro chloroauric acid and potassium ferrocyanide is dependent upon 
the relative proportions of the reacting constituents. The colours produced — ^yellow, 
brown, blue, or green — are at first clear, and become turbid on exposure to light, 
and if the mixture be allowed to stand long enough, a precipitate is always 
formed. Direct sunlight accelerates the speed of the reaction in a very marked way. 
E. Beutel made up soln. A with 10 grms. of hydrochloroaurio acid per litre, and 
soln. B with 10 grms. of potassium ferrocyanide per litre. Mixtures ranging from 
2b A to 3A+B give mainly aurous cyanide ; with A+B, the soln. gradually changes 
from light green to dark brown ; and it remains in this state a long time in diflused 
daylight without forming a precipitate, but on exposure to sunlight the colour 
changes to emerald green, dark blue, and finally deposits a blue precipitate. The 
emerald green soln. obtained with .^4-|-2 jB gradually deposits blue ferric ferrocyanide, 
leaving a yellow liquid containing an excess of the ferrocyanide ; the reaction is 
hastened by warming. Similar results were obtained with to 6J5, but the 

blue precipitate takes longer to form. Green soln. were obtained with A+lOB to 
25B, and these deposit small amounts of ferric hydroxide on exposure to simlight 
leaving a yellow soln. of potassium ferro- and ferri-cyanide. The reaction with 
ferricyanide seems to be similar, but it has not been studied in detail. Accord- 
ing to G. Mazzaron (1898), gold chloride gives chlorine not chromyi chloride when 
treated with potassium diohromate and sulphuric acid. 

When potassium or sodium hydroxide is added to a conc- soln, of gold chloride, 
a reddish-brown precipitate of auric hydroxide is deposited : Auds+BKOH 
=3KC1 +Au(OH) 3. This precipitate looks like a ferric hydroxide precipitate ; and 
it is soluble in an excess of the alkali lye as alkali auxate — e.g, KAUO 2 . Dil, soln. 
of gold give no precipitate with alkali lye because the amount of alkali added 
suffices for the formation of the soluble aurate. According to A. Oberkampf, 
and J. Pelletier, barium, strontiu^ calcium, or magnesium oxide precipitates 
yellow auric oxychloride or, according to J. B. A. Dumas, auric hydroxide ; the 
precipitate is contaminated with the alkaline earth. According to L. G, Figuier, 
and A. S. Duportal and J. Pelletier, cold soln. of the alkali carbonates or 
bicarbonates do not precipitate gold from soln. of auric chloride, but when 
boiled, L. G. Figuier found a precipitate of gold hydroxide. E. Desmarest found 
that when calcium carbonate (marble) is moistened with a soln. of gold chloride 
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there are no signs of a reaction in daylight, but in sunlight, or when warmed a 
purple colour appears. According to H. H. Morris, calcite and magnesite become 
plated with gold when heated with gold chloride to 310*^ ; the presence of sodium 
magnesium, and calcium chlorides prevent the action taking place until the temp! 
reaches 500°. Magnesium hydro carbonate acts like the normal carbonate, but 
calcium h^-dro carbonate appears to have no influence on the stability of a soln. 
of auric chloride. H. Rose found neither barium carbonate nor sodium phosphate 
is affected by gold chloride soln. According to H. H. Morris, a soln. of gold chloride 
is decom]3osod when heated in a steel bomb to about 365°, the critical temp, of 
water, but if sodium or magnesium chloride be present, the decomposition temp, 
is raised to 450°>-460°. If heated in the presence of calcite or magnesite, the minerals 
become plated with octahedral dendritic crystals of gold. Sodium orthophosphate 
does not give a precipitate with soln. of auric chloride, and, according to J. F. Persoz 
the latter soln. remains quite clear if it is mixed vrith sodium pyrophosphate, but 
the mixture is decolorized when heated. Alcohol precipitates sodium chloride 
and, when the soln. is evaporated under conditions whore organic matters are 
excluded, crystals of sodium chloride first separate, then sodium pyrophosphate, 
and finally a syrup is obtained containing sodium, gold, and pyropbosphoric acid 
in the proportions 20 : 92 : 75, possibly Na 8 Au 4 (P 207 ) 5 , sodium jpyrojphos^liato-aurate. 
According to W. Gibbs, if this soln. is treated with aq. ammonia, a white precipitate 
appears which rapidly becomes yellow and crystalline. Its composition is given 
as 3Na20.14Au203.6P205.14NH3.24H20 — sodimn mumino-pyrophosphato-aurate. It 
is stable at ordinary temp., but explodes vigorously when heated to 170°. If a 
soln. of sodium aurate is poured into one of sodium silicate, P. P. von Weimarn 
found that after some minutes the yellow colour disappears, and a 0‘1 per cent, 
soln, remains clear for some days. The reaction is here regarded as involving the 
SelhstreduhLion von Aurichlorid, 

According to V. I^enher, organic reducing agents — ^formic acid, formaldehyde, 
etc. — as a rule, reduce auric chloride to the metal, and not to aurous chloride ; 
while the inorganic reducing agents — sulphurous and arsenious acids — reduce 
auric to aurous chloride, although some carry the reduction to the metal stage. 
Gold chloride soln. are reduced to metallic or colloidal gold by many organic sub- 
stances. N. Dhar found that the reduction of auric chloride by organic acids — 
oxalic, tartaric, citric, and xnalonic acids — is hastened in the presence of an oxidizing 
agent like potassium permanganate. J. Pelletier and E. Priwoznik found oxalic 
acid, (C 00 H )2 or ammonium oxalate, completely precipitates gold from neutral 
or acid soln,, slowly in darkness, rapidly in light or when warm : 2 AiiCl 3 ~j- 3 (COOH )2 
?=6HC1+6C02-1-2Au, according to BE. Rose, a large excess of hydrochloric acid 
or alkali chlorides hinders the precipitation. C. A, L. de Bruyn prepared coUoidal 
soln. of gold by using a dil. soln. of gold chloride, gelatine, and oxalic acid. Accord- 
ing to B. Morin and V. Lenher, formic acid and potassium formate do not precipitate 
all the gold from dil. soln. ; and even if boiled with an excess of the potassium 
salt, about one-third of the gold escapes precipitation. V. Lenher noted that in 
acid soln. metallic gold is precipitated by formic acid only after long standing, 
while in alkaline soln, the action is quicker, but even then it is slow. Lactic, acrylic, 
pyroracemic, and phenj^Iacetic acids behave similarly. J. J, Berzelius found that 
pyroracemic acid precipitates gold completely from hot soln. J. Pelletier found that 
potassium tartrate, acetate, or citrate precipitates metallic gold without the evolu- 
tion of carbon dioxide ; but, added R. Phillips, sodium tartrate requires heat to 
start the precipitation which then proceeds rapidly. N. Awerkieff, and J. Pelletier 
showed that the presence of an excess of hydrochloric acid retards the action of 
aU these reagents. According to H. C. Neish, w-3Eutrobexixoic acid does not pre- 
cipitate gold from a soln. of auric chloride. V. Lenher found that with acid soln. 
of gold chloride formaldehyde is without appreciable action even after the mixture 
had stood for some months, but with alkaline soln., gold is precipitated at once. 
R. Zsigmondy, F. N. Schulz, 0. Thomae, F. Kiispert, and A. Gutbier have prepared 
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gold hydrosols by means of this reagent. According to G. Armani and J. Barboni, 
the violet coloration with formalde%de is produced if one part of gold is present 
m 100,000 parts of liquid. Similar results were obtained with other aldehydes. 
For instance, F. Hartwagner found that acetaldehyde reduces acid and alkaline 
soln. of auric chloride, forming colloidal soln., and N. Castoro used acrole'in for the 
same purpose. According to V. Lenher, valeric, anisic, benzylic, salicylic, and-cin- 
namic aldehydes are immiscible in water, and they extract the auric chloride from 
its aq. soln. as much as ether or carbon disulphide extracts bromine or iodine. The 
ketones behave hke the aldeh^^des in acid and alkahne soln. and the immiscible 
ketones— acetone, methyl - ethyl - ketone, methyl - butyl - ketone, acetylacetone, 
acetophenone, and pulegone — extract gold chloride from its aq. soln. Some of the 
insoluble esters — ethyl, isopropyl, butyl, and isobutyl acetates, diethyl oxalate, 
amyl formate, ethyl malonate, succinate, malate, or acetoxalate— also extract gold 
chloride from its aq. acidified soln. ; but with mixed esters — methyl, ethyl, or amyl 
benzoates ; and methyl or ethyl salicylate — ^no extraction occurs. The immiscible 
alcohols— butyl, isobutyl, eapryl, amyl, tertiary amyl, benzyl, or valeryl alcohol 
— extract auric chloride from its aq. acidified soln., with soln. of gold chloride. 
The partially miscible alcohols— propyl, isopropyl, secondary bu^l, or aliyi 
alcohol — ^which, on the addition of magnesium or sodium chloride separate into 
two layers, the gold salt collects . in the alcohol layer. According to N. Castoro, 
allyl alcohol gives a pale red coloration with acid soln. of gold chloride. M. Miiller 
used glycerol as reducing agent for gold hydrosols. L. Vanino prepared colloidal 
soln. of gold with methyl alcohol as reducing agent. L. Garbowsky, A. Hanriot, 
and F. Henrich found that the phenols — hydioQiuinone, resorcin, paracresol, etc. 
— quickly precipitate gold from acid or alkafi soln. No reduction or extraction 
occurs with methylene dichloride, methyl iodide, cliloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
amyl bromide, acetylene tetrachloride, or tetrabromide, monobromobenzene, 
benzoyl chloride, or benzyl chloride. Carbon disulphide does not extract gold 
from its aq. soln. ; thiophene does. K. Lederer obtained a feeble turbidity with 
diphenyl selenide. According to V. Lenher, the immiscible cyanides — ^methyl, 
ethyl, or benzyl cyanide,^ or benzonitrile— extract gold from its aq. soln., but they 
exert no appreciable reducing action. The aliphatic amines have not a pronounced 
reducing action, but the aromatic amines — aniline, naphthylamine, ^methyl- 
aniline, ethyl-aniline, t?- or m-toluidine — ^precipitate gold from acid or alkaline 
soln. Pyridine, piperidine, and picoline, with sodium chloride or hydroxide, 
form two layers with aq. soln. of gold chloride, and the organic solvent retains 
the gold salt. According to J. E. Saul, a OT per cent. soln. of /)-phenyleiiediamine 
coloured a O’OOOl per cent. soln. of auric chloride greenish-yellow, and, according 
to E. J, Carney, tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane gave a purple colour in the 
presence of 0*0001 grm. of gold. 

AU the sat. hy&ocarbons which have been tried exert no appreciable reducing 
or extracting powers on soln. of auric chloride. According to H. Erdmann and 
P. Kbthner, acetylene colours soln. of auric chloride dark reddish-violet, and a 
black precipitate is formed which when heated gives a smell of aldehyde or par- 
aldehyde ; J: C. Blake obtained a colloidal soln. with acetylene as precipitant, 
and the same reducing agent was utilized by W. E. Whitney and J. P. Blake, and 
by E. Hatschek and A. L. Simon. 

0. H. Pfafi found that gallio acid, and H. Eose that pyrogallol colour a soln. 
of auric chloride yellow, then brown, and finally precipitate the gold. According 
to Count Eximford, ether and volatile oils precipitate gold only in sunlight or when 
warmed, say to 100®. F. Mylius found that ether extracts over 90 per cent, of 
hydrochloroauric acid from its aq. soln. if at least 2 per cent, of hydrochloric acid 
is present. The solubility of auric chloride in the presence of copper is depressed ; 
according to F, Mylius and C. Hiittner, this is due to the formation of SAuGls.CuCl^. 
According to J. L. Proust, sugar, mannite, and decoctions of various dye-woods, 
form reddish-pinyle precipitates of gold. 
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iccording to B. Morin, at ordinary temp., ferrous salts completely preczpi* 
tate the gold as a brown powder from neutral or acid soln. : AuCl 3 + 3 FeS 04 
=Feo(S 04 ) 3 +EeCl 3 +Au. According to J. L. Lassaigne, a soln, with one part 
of auric chloride in 40,000 parts of liquid gives a brown coloration ; with 1 : 80,000, 
a sky-blue coloration ; with 1 : 160,000, a pale violet, even by reflected light ; 
with 1 : 320,000, a pale violet ; and 1 : 640,000 produces a scarcely perceptible 
violet tinge ; and, according to B. Morin, hydrochloric acid favours the action, 
while in hot soln. the gold is coagulated. According to H. Rose, a very few ferrous 
salts reduce gold chloride soln. in the presence of alkali chlorides, and the addition 
of ferrous sulphate to a soln. of gold chloride in alkali lye gives a black precipitate 
of ferric aurous oxide ; with very dil. soln. a purple colour is produced rivalling 
in sensitiveness that produced by stannous chloride. H. Rose also stated that 
manganese, nickel, and cobalt sulphates produce similar results. A. D. Brockaw 
(1913) observed that manganous chloride precipitated gold, while L. L. de Koninck 
(1881) showed that manganous sulphate or chloride reduces gold soln. rapidly in 
sunlight, slowly in darkness. W. O. de Coninck found that light or heat has very 
little influence on the reduction of gold salts by manganous sulphate, and that 
heat has very little action on the reduction with manganous chloride. Stannous 
chloride precipitates finely divided gold from dil. or cone, acid or neutral soln, 
of gold chloride. The precipitate— purple of Cassius — is at &st reddish-purple 
and then changes to brown ; the brown becomes purple again if nitric acid be added, 
Purple of Cassius is a mixture of tin oxide with very finely divided gold : 2 AUCI 3 
+ 3 SnCl 2 = 3 SnCl 4 -f 2 Au. “According to J. L. Lassaigne, a soln. with one part 
of gold in 10,000 parts of liquid gives a red precipitate ; with 20,000 to 40,000 parts 
of liquid a claret-red coloration ; with 80,000 parts of liquid a brownish-red colora- 
tion ; with 160,000 to 320,000 parts of liquid a pale brown coloration ; and with 
640,000 parts of liquid a scarcely perceptible coloration. According to C. Biusson, 
a mixture of auric chloride with antimony trichloride, or bismuth chloride and 
hydrochloric acid, gives a purple precipitate with ferrous sulphate or mercurous 
nitrate ; but E. D. Desmarest says that a precipitate is produced, but no purple 
coloration. According to J. L. Proust, a soln. of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric 
acid, and, according to C. Lowig, a soln. of cuprous bromide in hydrobromic acid, 
precipitate gold — ^the former reagent was used by W. O. de Coninck for preparing 
a colloidal gold soln. J. L. Proust also stated that mercurous nitrate gives a 
dark blue flocculent precipitate, which, after calcination, is bluish-black gold 
powder containing gold, mercury, and chlorine ; according to N. W. Fischer, 
mercuric oxide and red auric oxide ; and, according to L. G. Figuier, aurous 
oxide. J. L. Proust also stated that the precipitate produced by mercuric 
nitrate is a mixture of auric oxide, mercurous chloride, mercuric oxide, and water. 
J. Pelletier noted that silver nitrate or silver sulphate precipitates a yellowish- 
brown mixture of auric oxide and silver chloride from neutral soln. of gold chloride* 
According to J. Jacobsen, the pale brown precipitate is 4 AgCLAu(OH) 3 . ^ L. Vanino 
and L. Bossier reduced auric chloride to aurous chloride by heating it to about 
200 ^’ ; when a soln. of 0*055 grm. of auric chloride in a litre of water or acetone 
is heated on a water-bath for about half a day, a mirror of gold is formed by^ what 
is called the Selbstoxyclaticn von AurocMorid, J, Pelletier found potassii^ lomde 
precipitates yeUow gold iodide, and A. Pleisclil obtained a similar precipitate fo^ 
hours after the addition of hydriodic acid to auric chloride. Potassium cyamoe 
gives a yellow, precipitate soluble in excess; mercuric cyanide gives no precipitate 
with aq. soln., but H. Rose said that a yellow precipitate is formed if mercuric 
cyanide be added to a soln. of auric chloride in aq. alcohol. u a 

According to V. Lenher, the photograiihic developers— pyrogallo^ 

quinone, eikonogen, metaquinonef edinol, ortol, glycine, dianol, metoh 
and amidol — either acid or alkaline, instantly precipitate gold from auric c^onae 
soln. V.' Lenher further found that ethylcyano-acetio ester, epichlowdnUj 
acetic anhydride, paraldehyde, citraJ, guaiacol, acetone cyanhydrin, and amyf 
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nitrate extract gold cliloride from its aq. soln., while amyl nitrate^ nitrobenzene 
partially extract gold chloride from its aq, soln. ; and ethyl dichloroacetate, ethyl 
trichloroacetone, ethyl chlorocarbonate, nitromethane, ethyl nitrate, nitro- 
toluene, allyl mustard oil, phenetole, and anethole, are without extractive power ; 
trihutyrin distributes the gold chloride in two layers ; while pyrrol, anisidine, 
phenetidine, j5-benzaldoxime, and phloroglucinol more or less quickly reduce auric 
chloride soln. to metallic gold ; and vanillin, methylvanillin, and coumarin 
precipitate gold from alkaline soln., but in acid soln. vanillin alone gives a reddish- 
brown precipitate which is insoluble in water and in dil. acid. K. A. Hofmann and 
D. Storm observed that triformaltrisazine reduces alkaline soln. of gold chloride. 
M. Wunder and V. Thiiringer found dimethylglyosime precipitates gold quantita- 
tively from acid soln. of the chloride. A. Levol found that chloral hydrate pre- 
cipitates gold quantitatively in alkaline soln., but, according to F. Hartwagner, 
reduction occurs in acid soln. G. Malatesta and E. di Nola say that a soln. of a 
gram of benzidine in 10 c.c. of acetic acid and 50 c.c. of water gives a deep blue 
coloration with dil. soln. of gold chloride, and that the colour gradually turns violet. 
M. Eogier and M. Fiore say that sodium glycerophosphate gives no precipitate with 
gold chloride. 
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§ 17. Gold Bromides 

Gold forms two bromides, aurous bromide, AuBr, and auric bromide, AuBr 3 , 
Tpbich are analogous in many respects with tbe corresponding oblorides. There 
is also an aurosoauric bromide, or gold dibromide, AugBr^, or AuBr 2 , or aurous 
bromoaurate, Au(AuBr 4 ), which resembles the corresponding atirosoauric chloride, 
and concerning the indiyiduality of which there is some doubt. J. Thomsen^ 
claims to have made black or steel blue aurosoauric bromide by the action of bromine 
on finely divided gold, and subsequently evaporating o:fi the excess of bromine. 
P. Lengfeld*s directions are : 

Gold is first prepared by precipitation with ferrous sulphate, washing, and drying 
in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide for two weeks. 6*1286 grms. of this gold are treated 
with an excess of bromine in a covered crucible, and the excess of bromine afterwards 
expelled by a stream of dry air. The product is kept over phosphorus pentoxide, in vacuo, 
until its weight is constant. The operation is repeated. 

According to E. Petersen, aurosoauric bromide decomposes at 115° into bromine 
and aurous bromide, its heat of formation from aurous and auric chloride is —3*86 
Cals. ; it is decomposed by water, first into auric and aurous bromide, and the 
latter is then decomposed into gold and auric bromide ; a similar result is obtained 
by the action of dry ether, according to E. Lengf eld ; at 0^ the attack by ether is 
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slow, and it is readily decomposed by many organic solvents. E. Meyer denies 
the existence of aurosoauric bromide, and G. Kjriiss and E. W. Schmidt regard it 
as a mixture of auric bromide and undissolved gold. E. Petersen thinks that the 
thermochemical data do not support the view that it is a mixture of Au+2AuBr3 
or of AuBr+AuBrs. 

Aurous bromide or gold monobromide, AuBr. — J. Thomsen 2 prepared aurous 
bromide by heating hydrobromoauric acid up to the m.p., and after cooling, again 
raising the temp, to 200'" ; and E. Lengfeld heated hydrobromoauric acid for 3 hrs. 
on a water-bath, and then 12 hrs, at 105° ; no auric salt is left, but usually a httle 
gold remains. E. W. Schmidt obtained the same compound, by heating auric bromide 
with cone, sulphuric acid up to 200 ° — Me aurous chloride. Aurous bromide is 
a yellowish-grey crystalline powder which, according to E. W. Schmidt, decomposes 
when heated to 165°, or, according to J. Thomsen, 115°. E. Meyer says the dis- 
sociation temp, is 211° to 270° ; and that it volatilizes at 270°, collecting on the cooler 
parts of the tube in fine needles. The heat of formation, according to J. Thomsen, 
is Au+Briiq.=AuBr— 30 cals. Aurous bromide is insolu])le in water. The action 
of water on aurous bromide is similar to its action on aurous chloride. ^ According 
to E. Lengfeld, gold bromide dissolves in soln. of potassium bromide,! orming complex 

ions ^possibly AuBr2 — and finally gold and potassium bromoaurate. The alkali 

chlorides act similarly. Aurous bromide is insoluble in nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid. It is soluble in aqua ammonia with partial decomposition and the ammoniacal 
soln. gives an unstable partially soluble precipitate when treated with nitric acid ; 
with hydrobromic acid it forms gold and auric bromide, and, according to J. Thom- 
sen : 3AuBr+HBraq.=HAuBr4+2Au-f3’65 Cals, aurous bromide and hydro- 
chloric acid form gold, auric chloride, etc. Sulphurous acid reduces it to metallic gold 
and, according to J. Thomsen : 2AuBrd-H2S03soin +H20=2Au+2HBr-|-H2S04 
4-42*76Cals. The product dissolves in potassixim cyanide soln.without decomposition; 
and is slowly decomposed by alcohol, ether, acetone, and moist chloroform. Accord- 
ing to E. Meyer, when ammonia is liquefied over aurous bromide, at —40°, gold and 
ammonium bromide are formed, while if ammonia gas is passed over aurous bromide, 
gold, ammonium bromide, and nitrogen are formed with the evolution of much heat. 
If the temp, be maintained at 18°, aurous diaminino-broimde, AuBr.2NH3, is formed 
as a white powder which is decomposed by water, moist air, or heat. It is dissolved 
by aqua regia, and hydrochloric acid converts it into ammoniurn chloride and 
halogeno-auric acid. L. Lindet prepared colourless crystals of aurous phosphino- 
bromide, AuBr.PBra, by heating auric bromide and phosphorous bromide in a sealed 
tube to 140° or 150° ; and similarly, with aurous bromide and phosphorous chloride, 
colourless crystals of aurous phosphorochlorobromide, AuBr.PCls. 

Auric bromide, or gold tribromide, AuBrs.— In 1826, A. J. Balard s noticed that 
gold dissolved slowly in an aq. soln. of bromine, forming a liquid which colours 
the skin violet, and when evaporated forms yellow gold bromide, which when heated 
decomposes into bromine and gold. The compound was studied by W . A. Lampadius 
and by J. Nickles and the latter prepared auric bromide by dissolving gold in ethereal 
and aq. soln. of the higher bromides of iron, manganese, or cobalt. G. Wilson 
obtained a dark red soln, of auric bromide by the action of hydrobromic acid on 
auric chloride : SHBr+AuCls^SHCl-f AuBrs, hydrochloric acid was evaporated, 
and the auric bromide extracted with ether. E. Meyer made it by heating precipi- 
tated gold with bromine to 100°, and repeating the treatment on the product for 
a number of times. 

Auric bromide forms crystals of a brown colour. J. Thomsen gives its heat 
of formation as Au+SBfuquid—AuBr^+S'Sf) Cals. According to E. H. tompbeU, 
it decomposes at ordinary temp, into aurous bromide and bromine. E. Meyer 
says the dissociation temp, is 165°-220° ; F. Ephraim, 181°, and the^produots are 
aurous bromide, etc., and the salt volatilizes in atm. of bromine at 300°. Accorcuug 
to E, W. Schmidt, auric bromide passes into aurous bromide at 160° ; and m cone, 
staphuric acid it begins to give off bromine at 155°, and at 200° forms aurous bromide. 
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L. Lindet says that auric bromide dissolves slowly in water, and rapidly in ether 
and it can be readily crystallized from its soln. in arsenious, antimonious titanous* 
or stannous bromide. The cone. aq. soln. is almost black, and even dil soln have 
a viscous character and froth strongly when shaken. The aq. soln. of auric bromide 
is less stable than one of auric chloride, and on boiling is partially reduced Auric 
bromide, says F . Meyer, is fairly soluble in bromine. F. Ephraim found dark brown 
auric bromide becomes brownish-yellow in an atm. of ammonia, and absorbs about 
9 mols of the gas at ordinary temp., and about 23 mols when cooled by a freezing 
mixture. According to W. J. Pope and C. S. Gibson, ethyl magnesium bromide 
converts auric bromide into auric diethylbromide, Au(C2H5)2Br. 

If a cone. aq. soln. containing a mol of auric bromide and a mol of hj’drogen 
bromide be cooled, dark scarlet crystals of hydrobromoauric acid, HAuBr4.wBUO, 
are obtained which melt in their own water of crystallization at 27°. J Thomsen 
supposed the crystals were HAuBr4.5H20, but F. Lengfeld considers that they 
are really HAuBr4.6H20, and that J. Thomsen’s HAuBr4.5H20 is an effloresced 
product. J. Huber prepared an aq. soln. of this acid by dissolving 10 grms. of 
brown commercial gold chloride in about 100 c.c. of cone, hydrobromic acid (sp. 
gr. 1-78), and concentrating the soln. by evaporation to about 60 c.c. The crystals 
of hydrobromoamic acid can be recrystallized from ether or chloroform. Hydro- 
bromoauric acid is reduced by sulphur dioxide to the metal, and, as F. W. Schmidt 
has shown, decomposed at 155 by cone, sulphuric acid into aurous bromide and 
bromine. F. Lengfeld found that if the hexahydrated acid be exposed in a 
desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide, sulphuric acid, or calcium chloride or 
crystallized from dry ether, the trihydrated acid, HAuBr4.3H20, is formed. This 
takes up moisture from the air, re-forming the hexahydrated salt. The tryhydrated 
salt loses water when heated, but simultaneously decomposes. 

A. Gutbier and J . Huber prepared a dark red crystalline precipitate of ammonium 
bromoaurate, H’H4AuBr4, frorn a cone. soln. of the component salts ; recrystalliza- 
tion froin the mother liquid acidified with hydrobromic acid, furnishes large bluish- 
black prismatic crystals. The corresponding dihydrated potassium bromoaurate, 
KAuBr4.2H20, was obtained by P. A. von Bonsdorfi by crystallization from aq. 
soln. of the component salts. P. Schottlander found the rhombic crystals had the 
axial ratios a : h : c=0-7969 : 1 : 0-3610, je=94° 26' ; and, according to W. Muthmann, 
the pleochroism is carmine red and dark brown. The crystals are soluble in water, 
forming a reddish-brown soln. ; they are also readily soluble in alcohol! 
P. A. von Bonsdorfi also obtained the anhydrous potassium bromoaurate, KA.uBr4, 
by heating the dihydrated salt at 60®, and crystallizing from absolute alcohol, and 
G. Kriiss by drying the dihydrated salt 14 days over phosphorus pentoxide. 
P. A. von Bonsdorfi, and J. 0. Leuchs prepared dihydrated sodium bromo- 
aurate, NaAuBr4.2H20, in a similar manner. H. L. Wells and H. L. Wheeler, 
and A,^ Gutbier and J. Huber likewise made large black monoclinic prismatic crystals 
of rubidium bromoaurate, EbAuBr4, with axial ratios ail: c==11961 : 1 : 0*7256, 
and /3==76® 63^', and of caesium bromoaurate, CsAuBr4, with axial ratios a ihio 
=1*1359 : 1 : 0*7411, and p=70° 244^; and,- added S. L. Penfield, there seems 
to be no regularity in the influence of the replacement of chlorine by bromine in 
these gold salts, for in the caesium compound the chloride has a slightly shorter 
c-axis and a greater angle j8 than the bromide, while with the rubidium salts exactly 
the reverse is true in both cases.^’ The potassium salt is alone hydrated; the 
rubidium and caesium salts are anhydrous. The crystals are slightly soluble in 
water, and in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. According to F. Ephraim, caesium 
bromoaurate behaves towards ammonia very like auric bromide. The similarity 
in the behaviour of the alkali bromoaurates and of auric bromide towards ammonia 
led F. Ephraim to suggest that they are dissociated'by ammonia into their component 
haloids. P. A. von Bonsdorfi prepared the barium, zinc, and manganese bromo- 
aurates ; J. C. Leuoh, magnesium bromoaurate ; S. Jolin, cerous bromoaurate, 
CeBr3.AuBr3.8H2O; P. T. Clave, lanthanum bromoaurate, LaBra.AuBrg.OHoO ; 
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and samarimn bromoaurate, SaBrg.AuBrg.lOHaO. L. Lindet obtained dark red 
ciystals of aiiric phosphobromicle, AuErg-PBrj, by beating tbe components in a 
sealed tube at 160°. A. Gutbier and J. Huber have prepared a large number of 
organic broinoaurates. 
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§ 18. Gold Iodides 

Aiirotis iodide, gold monoiodide. — According to J. Nickles (1867),^ gold is not 
attacked by iodine at ordinary temp,, but leaf -gold is slowly attacked when heated 
with iodine in a sealed tube at ; a soln. of iodine in ether attacks gold in direct 
sunlight at ordinary press. F. Meyer (1904) synthesized aurous iodide from its 
elements by shaking precipitated gold with an aq. soln. of iodine in potassium 
iodide for 16-24 ins., and by the action of gold on iodine — the action is very slow 
at 50°, but is completed in a few hours at 100°. F. H. Campbell agitated finely 
divided gold with a soln. of iodine in carbon tetrachloride. J. Pelletier first pre- 
pared aurous iodide by the action of hydriodic acid on auric oxide : • AU2O3+6HI 
==2AuI -4-31120+212 ; J. P. Prat used potassium iodide and auric oxide. J. Pelletier 
also made aurous iodide by the action of a hot mixture of hydriodic and nitric acids 
on powdered gold, and also by treating a neutral soln. of auric chloride with an 
aq. soln. of hydriodic acid, potassium iodide, or ferrous iodide : AuClg+SKI 
=AuI+3KCl+l2 ; if an excess of these reagents be employed some gold iodide 
passes into soln. The precipitate is washed by decantation with water, and freed 
from admixed iodine by warming it to about 35°. A. Meillet used ammonium 
iodide for the precipitation, and washed with alcohol; F. Gramp used iodine: 
AuCl3+2l2=3ICl4-AuI ; and F. H. Campbell, a soln. of potassium iodide in carbon 
tetrachloride. If hot water or alcohol be used for the washing, aurous iodide is 
decomposed, ■ M. J. Fordos prepared this salt in an analogous manner in 1841.; 

Jolimtotx heated a soln. of a gold salt with a soln. of potassium, iodidey 
: 'on ..cooling, golden-yellow spangles of aurous iodide separated out. J. Thomsen 
.treated auric bromide with ^ potassium iodide. According to J. Nickles, the .higher; 
iodides. of m.any..o.f the metals — ^iron, manganese, bismuth— attack leaf-gold, forming 
auious iodide, and.a mixture of the oxide and iodide of the metal ; : 

Aurous iodide forms a lemon-yellow crystalline ])owder or mica-like plates. 
A. Mcillet obtained it as a white powder, and it is therefore possible that the yellow 
colour is due to the presence of a trace of iodine. When kept in a glass vessel, it 
acquires a greenish-yellow colour, owing to its slow decomposition into iodine and 
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gold. F. Meyer says it dissociates slowly at 50° in vacuo, and the decomposition 
is complete at 190®. Aurous iodide, according to F. Meyer, is decomposed by moist 
air, and this the faster the more readily the iodine can escape ; in the presence of 
iodine it is not decomposed by moist air ; and it is stable in a sealed tube in the 
presence of water. The dissociation press, of aurous iodide is rather smaller than 
that of pure iodine at ordinary temp., otherwise it would not be possible to combine 
these two elements. When the two elements are in contact they will unite until 
the vap. press, of the iodine reaches the equilibrium value 2Au+l9:^2AuI and 
conversely aurous iodide will decompose so long as the press, of the'iodine is less 
than the equilibrium value. The system 2AuI^2Au+l2 is univariant, consisting 
of two solid phases, and a vapour phase. The vap. press, of the iodine is the only 
variable, and it is dependent on the temp. F. H. Campbell found that a soln. of 
0T088 mol of iodine in a litre of carbon tetrachloride soln. is in equilibrium with 
gold and aurous iodide at 25®. A sat. soln. contains 0T156 mol of iodine, so that the 
press, of gaseous iodine in equilibrium with aurous iodide and gold is 0T0S8/01156 
=0*943 of that of pure iodine. Hence, any soln. of iodine is or is not able to act 
on gold according to whether it is or is not sat. ; and the dissociation press, of 
aurous iodide at 25® is nearly 95 per cent, of the vap. press, of iodine. J. Thomsen 
gives the heat of formation : Au+I=AuI+55 Cals. It has not yet been determined 
whether the heat of formation becomes endothermal at higher temp., or whether 
the iodide then becomes more stable. 

Warm water, or dil. sulphuric, hydrochloric, or nitric acid decomposes aurous 
iodide, but this salt is more stable towards these agents than the corresponding 
chloride or bromide. This is explained by the lower solubility of the iodide in 
these menstrua than is the case with the chloride or bromide. From the observa- 
tions of J. Pelletier, and M. J. Fordos, chlorine water has no action, but bromine 
and chlorine respectively oxidize aurous iodide to auric bromide and chloride, 
Hydriodic acid forms hydriodoauric acid, HAuI^, with the separation of gold; 
potassium and ferrous iodide similarly form gold and iodoaurates. The solubility 
of aurous iodide in water is not known, but F. H. Campbell found the solubihties 
in potassium iodide soln. to be approximately proportional to the cone, of that 
salt. Expressing cone, in mols of potassium iodide and gram-atoms of gold per 
litre : 

KI . . . 0-1009 0-2508 0-4038 1-0096 mol 

Au . . , 0 0096 0-0293 0*538 0*1170 gram-atoms 

The aurous iodide is present in the soln. in the form of complex anions AUI2' or 
Aul^''^' — ^probably the former. Iron in the presence of water and aurous iodide 
forms ferrous iodide and gold. The dissociation tension of aurous iodide makes 
it behave like free iodine; e,g, with potassium hydroxide it forms gold and a 
mixture of the alkali iodide and iodate. Many organic solvents also deconipose 
the iodide, ether more quickly than alcohol. Gum retards the spontaneous decom- 
position of aurous iodide. 

According to F. Meyer, aurous hexammino-iodide, AUI.6NH3, is formed by 
the action of liquid ammonia on dry aurous iodide ; when the excess of ammonia 
has evaporated off, white crystals of the hexammino-salt remain. It is also formed 
as an amo^hous powder by the action of ammonia gas on aurous iodide at —28°. 
The dissociation press, at —28° is 760 mm. Between —28° and —15° it loses two 
molecules of ammonia, at — 10° a third molecule, and at 20° it forms aurous 
ammino-iodide, AuI.NHs. When heated, this salt loses ammonia and iodine; 
with water or moist air it forms gold and ammonium iodide, with dilute acids it 
forms aurous and ammonium iodides ; it is dissolved by aqua regia ; and with 
potash-lye it forms a black powder which burns with a hissing noise when heated 
by a flame. 

Auric iodide, gold triiodide, Aulg.— J. P. Prat 2 found that a soln. of aurous 
iodide with a sat. soln. of iodine in hydriodic acid furnished on evaporation small 
VOL, III. 2 b 
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rJiombohedral crystals of auric iodide. According to F. W. Sclimidt, if aq. potassium 
iodide be gradually added to a neutral soln. of auric chloride, the liquid becomes 
dark green, and forms a dark green precipitate of auric iodide which dissolves 
when the liquid is agitated, forming soluble potassiuin iodoauiats : AUCI3 
_i-l'KI=3K01-l-KAul4. If auric chloride be added to the soln. _ containing 
AuClj ■ KI=1 : 4, the potassium iodoaurate is decomposed, and auric iodide is 
precipitated: 3 E;AuL+AuC 13=3 IvC 1+4 AuIs. The precipitate can be washed 
without much decomposition, but it loses iodine when dried. It also decomposes 
slowly in air, forming yellow aurous iodide, which in turn decomposes as previously 
indicated. Auric iodide is decomposed by alkali and alkaline earth hydroxides. 
J F W. Johnston showed, in 1836, that auric iodide forms double salts with hydriodio 
acid and with metallic iodides. The soln. of auric iodide in hydnodic acid gives 
a dark brown precipitate when an excess of aqua ammonia is added, and with an 
excess of the gold soln. a black precipitate resembling fulminating gold. J. F. W. John- 
ston also obtained black prismatic crystals of ammonium iodoaurate by evaporating 
a soln. of auric iodide in aq. ammonium iodide. The evaporation of the dark 
reddish-brown soln. of finely divided gold in aq. potassium iodide and iodine 
(J. Pelletier), auric iodide (J. F. W. Johnston), or aurous iodide (M. J. Fordos), 
gives black crystals of what is considered to be liydiiodoaiM'ic acid, HAUI4. 
J. F, W. Johnston also prepared black crystals of sodiiini iodoaurat©, and barium 
iodoaurate, in an analogous manner. 
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§ 19. The Sulphides of Gold 

Gold does not unite with su]])hur when the tW'O elements are fused together. 
From J. R. Glauber’s De natura salium (Amstelodami, 1658) it would appear that 
he found that the liver of sulphur, which he made by extracting with water a 
•calcined mixture of sodium sulphate with carbon, had a solvent action on gold ; and 
G. E, Stahl (1697) remarked on the solvent action of a boiling mixture of sulphur 
and potassium monosulpliide, hydrosulphide, or carbonate on gold. U. Antony and 
A. Lucchesi found that the gold thiosalts obtained by treating airao chloride witd 
soln. of alkali sulphides are very unstable, and cannot be obtained lu^^he soiia 
state. Gold is dissolved by molten alkali polysiilphides. According to W. bkey, 
,:gold is superficially attacked by a soln. of ammonium sulphide, by moist hydrogen 
sulphide, or by boiling with sulphur and water, whereby a film of 
is formed which prevents the metal amalgamating with mercury and which can 
he removed by calcination, by treatment with potassium cyanide, chromic anhydride, 
nr nitric 'acid. , , , 

Gold moBOSulphide, m aurous sulphide, AU2S.— J. J. Berzelius said tnat a 
brownish-black powder, gold monosulphide or aurous sulphide, is formed by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into a boiling soln. of auric chloride, part of the mlphur is a 
the same time converted into sulphuric acid. A. Level said the precipitate is no 
gold sulphide, but rather metallic gold; the amount of sulphuric acid produce 
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in the reaction corresponds with the equation : 8AuCl3+3H2S+12H20=8An 
+24HCI+3H2SO4. G. Kriiss claimed that J. J. Berzelius’ product is a mixture 
of sulphur and gold. This also is the conclusion of A, Schrotter and E. Priwoznik, 
V. A. Jacquelain, L. R. von Eellenberg, and of U. Antony and A. Lucchesi! 
The last-named worked with 1 per cent. soln. of gold chloride at 90°~100®. 
Further, they found that a 1 to 3 per cent. soln. at ordinary temp., about 8°, 
yields a black precipitate of aurosoaUric sulphide, AU2S2. The temp, of the soln! 
continually rises during the precipitation proportionally to the strength of the 
soln., and if at any time the temp, approaches 40°, metallic gold is precipi- 
tated along with the sulphide. If the soln. is not fully precipitated and the 
sulphide is allowed to remain in contact with the soln. of auric chloride, these salts 
react according to the equation : 4AuCl3-f*Au2S2+8H20=6Au-f 12HCl-f-2H2S04, 
metallic gold being formed. L. Hofimann and G. Kriiss also found that metallic 
gold is precipitated at 100°, and at lower temp, variable proportions of combined 
sulphur, but no definite compound, are precipitated. The free sulphur is retained 
very tenaciously by the precipitate, and cannot be removed by washing on a filter ; 
they removed the sulphur by washing first with water, then successively with 
alcohol, ether, and carbon disulphide. They obtained no appreciable change when 
hydrogen sulphide was passed through a sohi. of potassium cyanoaurate, but when 
an excess of hydrochloric acid was present and the whole heated, a steel-grey preci- 
pitate of aurous sulphide was precipitated ; this was washed with dil. hydrochloric 
acid, alcohol, ether, etc., as previously indicated in order to remove free sulphur. 
When freshly precipitated, aurous sulphide is peptized by water to form a brown 
colloidal soln., hence the need for washing with dil. acid. A. Oberkampf said that 
aurous sulphide is precipitated when an acid is added to the reddish-yellow soln. 
obtained by dissolving finely divided gold in a boiling soln. of potassium sulphide, 
or carbonate and sulphur. From soln. of aurous sodium thiosulphate, hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates mixtures of gold, sulphur, and aurous sulphide which always 
vary ia composition. A. Gutbier and E. Diiriwachter could not find the right 
conditions for making this sulphide. According to E. A. Schneider, colloidal 
aurous sulphide can be prepared by saturating a soln. of aurous cyanide in 
potassium cyanide with hydrogen sulphide, warming carefully with hydrochloric 
acid until a brown turbidity is produced, and then submitting the whole to 
dialysis ; there remains in the dialyzer a deep brown, colloidal soln. of aurous 
sulphide which can be separated from the undissolved portions by decantation 
*ud filtration. The most cone. soln. that can be obtained in this way contains 
1*74 grms. of the sulphide per litre. When the colloidal soln. is heated at 200° 
fco 230°, sulphuric acid is formed, and gold is deposited ; when the soln. is frozen 
and melted again, the aurous sulphide is precipitated. 

F. Yorke prepared tetrahydrated sodium ^oaurite, ]SraAuS.4H20, by heating 
fco bright redness a mixture of one gram-atom of gold, 6 gram-atoms of sulphur, 
QJid two mols of sodium monosulphide ; extracting the fused mass with water ; and 
concentrating the filtered soln. in vacuo over sulphuric acid. The yellow crystals 
so obtained are colourless when purified by re-crystallization. He also obtained 
similar crystals by crystallization of a soln. of one of the gold sulphides in an aq. 
soln. of sodium monosulphide.' According to P. Yorke, the crystals have the 
composition NaAuS.4H20, but A. Ditte’s crystals obtained by evaporating in 
vacuo a yellow soln. of aurous sulphide in the least possible quantity of sodium 
monosulphide, are said to have had the composition NaAuS.5H20. The crystals 
obtained by P. Yorke were six-sided prisms, with trilateral or quadrilateral apices, 
and belonged to the monoclinic system. They rapidly turned brown in air, and 
when heated, first gave off water, and then sulphur. The crystals dissolve in water 
and alcohol, and when the aq. soln. is treated with acids, a yellowish-brown pre- 
cipitate with Au : S=1 : 1 or 2 is deposited, and hydrogen sulphide evolved. The 
aq. soln, also decomposed. slowly when exposed to air. The potassium salt treated 
mider similar conditions furnishes a mass of indistinct crystals whose composition 
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was not definitely establislied, but which were thought to be potassium thioaurite, 
KAuS.^iHoC). 

According to P. Yorke, when gold sulphide is digested with sodium hydro- 
sulphide, only a small quantity dissolves at ordinary temp., and on heating the 
soln., the gold sulphide is reduced. A. Ditte found aurous sulphide gradually 
dissolves in a soln. of sodium hydrosulphide, forming an orange-coloured soln. which, 
when evaporated in vacuo, deposits colourless needles, 2Na2S.Au2S.20H20, or 
Na4Au2S3.20H2O, tetrasodmm trithioaurite. These crystals are superficially 
blackened if organic matter be present. 

U. Antony and A. Lucchesi dissolved finely powdered aurous sulphide in a 
soln. of sodium hydrosulphide of sp. gr. 1*021 or 1*029, and found the reddish-hrown 
soln. to be rapidly decolorized, on the addition of absolute alcohol, owing to the 
formation of crystals of trisodium dithioaimite, NagAnSg, or 3Na2S.Au2S. It 
is suggested that unstable trisodium trithioaurite^ Na^AuSs, is first formed, and this 
immediately decomposes into the more stable Na3AuS2 ; the corresponding 
tripotassium dithioaurite, SKoS.AuoS, or KgAuSo, was prepared in a similar 
manner. A. Ditte made yellow hygroscopic needle-like crystals of the composition, 
4K2S.AU2S.I2H2O, by evaporating in vacuo a soln. of auric sulphide in a small 
excess of potassium monosulphidc. The crystals are^ coloured superficially grey 
by exposure to light. The crystals readily dissolve in water, forming a yellow 
soln. Silver nitrate precipitates silver thioaurite, AgsAuSo, from soln. of the 
potassium salt. 

Gold disulphide or aurosoauric sulphide, AU2S2, or (AuS)„.~-A. Levol 2 pre- 
cipitated this product by treating a cold aq. soln. of auric chloride with hydrogen 
sulphide or an alkaline sulphide, and he represented the reaction : 8AUCI3+9H2S 
-f4H20=4:Au2S2+24:HCl-hH2S04, and this was confirmed by G. Kruss and 
L. Hoffmann. According to XT. Antony and A. Lucchesi, the best cone, of the 
auric chloride soln. is between 1 and 3 per cent., and the temp, ought not to exceed 
35® or 40®, otherwise some metallic gold is deposited. If the auric chloride is 
treated with ammonium hydrosulpliide or an excess of yellow ammonium poly- 
sulphide, metallic gold is precipitated. They also made aurosoauric sulphide by 
adding a soln. of auric chloride to an aq. soln. of sodium aurous thiosidphate, and 
washing and drying the product. The preparation of this salt was also investigated 
by A. Oberkampf and by A. Schrotter and E. Priwoznik. A. Ditte made aurosoauric 
sulphide by passing hydrogen sulphide into an acid soln. of auric chloride. S. Oden 
prepared a colloidal hydro sol of auric sulphide by the action of a hydrosol of sulphur 
on an aq. soln. of auric chloride. A. Gutbier and E. Diirrwachter could not find 
the right conditions for making this sulphide. 

Dried aurous sulphide is a brownish-black powder, and, once the precipitate 
has been dried, it is no longer peptized by water. A. Beutell has studied the 
formation of filiform gold by heating gold sulphide in vacuo, and obtained results 
like^ those obtained with silver sulphide under similar conditions It is not 

decomposed w’hen boiled with dil. hydrochloric or sulphuric acids. Ozone was 
found by A. Mailfert to oxidize gold sulj)hide to the metal and free sulphuric acid. 
According to G. Kriiss, aqua regia, chlorous oxide, and other oxiziding agents 
oxidize it easily. Bromine water slowly dissolves it with the formation of aurous 
bromide and sulphuric acid. Alkaline monosulphides dissolve it but slowly and 
slightly, poly sulphides rapidly and completely, with the formation of green soln. 
of thio-salts. A soln. of potassium hydroxide does not attuck it even at 100 , 
whereas the compound AU2S2 is, under like conditions, decomposed into gold, 
potassium gold sulphide, and potassium gold oxide. ^ Potassium cyanide dissolves 
it readily, and the sulphide is reprecipitated by boiling the soln. with excess 01 
hydrochloric acid. This reaction gives a good means of purifying the sulphide 
from free sulphur, as a slightly warmed soln. of potassium cyanide dissolves me 
former but not the latter. When heated in a tube, part of the sulphur disnJs 
off, and part passes off as sulphurous anhydride. The compound is completriy 
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decomposed at 240°, and ignites in o^gen at a low temp. When heated in a stream 
of hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide is formed, but in a stream of hvdroaen chlorif^ 
the sulphur subhmes without the formation of any hydrogen sulphide, and pure 
gold IS left. The emstence of a soluble aurous sulphide and a soliiMe amous o^de 
IS regarded by G. ]&uss as evidence in favour of placing gold in the alkaU group 
rather than in tJie platinum group. 

K. A.Hoffniann andP Hbchtlen formed yellow rhombic crystals of ammonium 
trithioamate, NH^AuSs, by shaking aurous chloride with a soln. of ammonium 
polysulphide, and ahowing the mixture to stand some^da5^s at 5^ Aurosoaurie 
sulpMde IS a reddish-brown or brownish-black powder, which,’ accordin<^ to 
A. Oberkampf and A. Levol, begins to decompose at 140°, and the decomposition 
is complete at 250°-270° When heated in hydrogen, G. Kriiss fouTd^t to he 
reduced to gold V. A. Jacquelam noticed that when kept for two days under an 
excess of the gold soln. in which it was formed, the precipitate decomposes, producing 
gold and sulphuric acid A. Lpol observed that although auroioauric sulphidi 
can be boiled m the liquid m which it was made, it cannot be prepared from boiW 
soln When freshly prepared, E. A. Schneider, and C. Winssinger found it to form 
a coUoidal soln. with water such that a litre of water may hold up to 0'8 rrm of 
the sidphide hut it was found by A. Levol to be converted by chlonne into sulphur 
chloride and auric chloride. According to G. Kriiss, bromine water converts 
aurosoamic sulphide mto auric bromide and sulphuric acid. It is insoluble in acids 
but IS dissolved by aqua regia. Soln. of the alkaU monosulphides dissolve it 
sparmgly m the cold, but when heated it first forms a brown and then a yellowish- 

Ditte, an excess of alkah monosulphide soln. forms an 
alkalithioaurite, while with an excess of aurosoaurie sulphide, crystals of gold are 
formed. A very small excess of potassium monosulphide in the cold or at 30°- 10° 
gives a residue of metallic gold. According to H. Hahn, soln. of the alkali polv- 
sulphides dissolve it easUy in the cold, forming first a brown, then a green soln. 
A. Ditte says that it is msoluble in a soln. of sodium monosulphide sat. with sulphur •" 
and sulphur graduaUy precipitates gold as black sulphide from aq. soln. of amoso- 
auric sulphide in aq. sodium monosulphide. Potassium hydroxide lye does not 
attack aurosoaurie sulphide m the cold, but when heated a part is dissolved and 
part reduced to gold. Potassium cyanide rapidly dissolves aurosoaurie sulphide 
forn^ a colourless soln. E. A. Schneider found a soln. of auric chloride converts 
it into gold, slowly if cold, rapidly if heated. 

Gold faisulphide or auric sulphide, AugSg.— J. J. Berzelius s melted an excess 
of gold with potassium pentasulphide ; extracted the cold mass with water • and 
precipitated by adding an acid, dark green flocculent auric sulphide which ’dried 
to a brown mass. According to G. Kxiiss, J. J. Berzelius’ product was a mixture 
of s^phui and auric sulphide. K. A. Hoffmann and F. Hochtlen prepared auric 
sulphide by passing hydrogen sulphide into a soln. of auric chloride in anhydrous 
® aiid A. Lucchesi prepared auric sulphide by passing hydrogen 

^ Hthium tetraohloaurate, LiCLAuClg, or the hy(£ated ^It, 
L1ra.AuCl3.2H2O, at —10°. The resulting brown mass was extracted with alcohol’ 
and washed successively with carbon disulphide, alcohol, and finally ether; the 
product was dried at 70° in alcohol vapour until the weight was constant. 

U. Antony and A. Lucchesi, and A, Gutbier and E. Durrwachter found that auric 
8ul^(^i^e<mr^os^Jby soln. of auric chloride, aa,j: Au^Sg-bfi TTA nni^-t- I^TT^ O 

U. Antony and A. Lucchesi reported that auric sulphide was a black amorphous 
powder with a sp. gr. 8’754 ; it decomposes into its constituents between 197° and 
200°. Neither fuming hydrochloric acid nor moderately cone, nitric acid attack 
amio srfphide, but cono. nitric acid (sp. gt. 1-370) oxidizes the sulphur and leaves 

S® . • Aqua regia attacks it slightly. A hot soln. of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide (1 : 6) gradually dissolves the sulphur, forming alkali sulphide, thio- 
sulphate, and gold. Warm aq. ammonia acts extremely slowly, Axiric sidphide 
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readily dissolves in a soln. of potassium cyanide : Au2S3+6KCy=2KlAuCy2+K2S 
+2KCyS ; a soln. of auric sulphide in a hot 25 per cent. soln. of potassium cyanide, 
furiiislies crystals of •potassium cyanoaurite, KAuCy 2 . Dil. acids precipitate gold 
sulphide and cyanide from a soln. of auric sulphide in one of potassium cyanide \ 
while dil. acids precipitate aurous or aurosoauric sulphide unchanged from a soln. 
of the respective salt in the same menstruum. A cold soln. of ammonium hydro- 
sulphide or monosul]diide extracts sulphur from auric sulphide, and leaves the 
gold ; the action is ra])id with warm soln. A soln, of the alkali sulphides and 
polysulphides dissolve auric sulphide with difficulty, and the latter salt is partially 
decomposed ; cold soln. of the alkali hydrosulphides readily dissolve auric sulphide, 
forming a brown soln., which when warmed becomes pale 3 "ellow, and when boiled 
the soln. deposits gold ; when an acid is added to the soln., a pale yellow flocculent 
precipitate is formed and hydrogen sulphide is given off, and the precipitate 
becomes brown owing to the separation of auric sulphide. , 

Although sulphur vapour has very little action on gold, the case is different when that 
metal is alloyed with copper or silver, since what have been regarded as double cuprous 
thioaurites and silver thioaurites arc fonned. M. M. P. Muir’s analysis, 5Ag2S.2Au2S3, of a 
product of the action of sulphur vapour on an alloy of gold and silver showed that the gold 
and silver are attacked, and a native sulphide of gold and silver is known. J. R. Maclaurin * 
confirmed M. M. P. Muir’s observation and prepared a number of such ^loys of gold and 
silver sulphides, but gave no evidence as to which were compounds and which were mixtures. 
J. S. Maclaurin made what he regarded as silver thioaurite, AggS. Au^S, or AgAuS. U, Antony 
and A. Lucchesi also prepared what they regarded as trisilver dithioauriU, SAggS-AugS, 
or Ag^AuSa, by the action of silver nitrate on trisodium dithioaurite, NagAnSg. Similar 
observations were made with respect to silver and cuprous sulphides. 
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§ 20. Gold Sulphates 

J. P. Prat 1 prepared what is regarded as aurosoaurie sulphates, AUSO 4 , by 
heating finely divided gold with sulphato-iodic acid, 3H2SO4.2HIO3, to 300° until 
the mixture acquired a dark orange-yellow colour ; he dissolved the mass in fuming 
nitric acid, dil. with water, and boded. The brown precipitate was washed, dried, and 
preserved out of contact with light. P. Schottlander prepared what appears to be 
the same product by evaporating a soln. of auryl sulphate at 250° as rapidly as 
possible. The red hygroscopic prismatic crystals so obtained were blackened when 
treated with water, owing to the separation of auric hydroxide, and with a sinaD 
quantity of moisture they formed a yellow substance. They are insoluble in cold 
cone, sulphuric acid, and with hot cone, sulphuric acid they are decomposed into 
gold and a soln. of auric sulphate. 

J. Pelletier found that auric oxide is sparingly soluble in cold sulphuric acid, 
forming a yellow strongly acid liquid which, when gently heated or when mixed 
with water, deposits metallic gold. The acid liquid is thought to contain a soln. 
of auric sulphate, Au2(S04)3. J. P. Prat says the soln. crystallizes with difficulty, 
and that the dry crystals are purple-red, very hygroscopic, and decompose when 
treated with water into an insoluble aurous salt and a soluble auric salt. A. H. Allen 
obtained a* similar liquid to that obtained by J. Pelletier, but he worked with hot 
soln. The soln. reacts with ferrous sulphate, oxalic acid, or stannous chloride Like 
ordinary soln. of gold salts. A. Reynolds made similar observations, but he 
employed hot cone, sulphuric mixed with a little nitric acid for dissolving the auric 
oxide, A. H. Allen employed a m ix ture of chlorine-free potassium permanganate 
and cone, sulphuric acid as a solvent. J. Spiller obtained a soln. of auric sulphate 
by the electrolysis of a mixture of sulphuric acid with 10 per cent, of nitric acid 
with a gold anode and platinum cathode. The resultiog soln. contains auric sulphate 
which is converted into auric chloride by hydrochloric acids or metal chlorides. 

P. Schottlander heated auryl nitrate with cone, sulphuric acid to about 200° 
and obtained yellow, hygroscopic octahedra of auryl hydrosulphate, AUO.HSO4. 
They form a yellowish-red soln, with 95 per cent, sulphuric acid which becomes 
almost black when heated. Boiling nitric acid does not appreciably affect the 
compound ; hydrochloric acid forms auric chloride and sulphuric acid ; and water 
immediately decomposes the salt into auric oxide and sulphuric acid. 

According to J. P. Prat, an aq. soln. of gold sulphate unites with alkali sulphates 
to form a salt which crystallizes in octahedra resembling alum ; and, according 
to P. Schottlander, a soln, of one part of potassium hydrosulphate with ten parts 
of auryl sulphate on evaporation at 200° furnishes pale yellow rhombic plates of 
potassium disulphatoaurate, ElAu(S04)2. These slowly turn brown on exposure 
to air, and when treated with cold water furnish auric oxide, potassium sulphate, 
and sulphuric acid. The corresponding silver disulphatoaurate, AgAu(S04)2, 
was made in a similar way. 
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§ 21. The Gold Nitrates 

According to T. Bergmann,!- freshly precipitated gold dissolves in cono. nitric 
acid, but separates frona it again when the liquid is agitated. S. Tennant also 
observed the formation of an orange-coloured soln, when finely divided gold is 
d^ested with fuming nitric acid, and found that the soln. deposits auric oxide 
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when shaken up with water, while if an excess of fuming nitric acid is present;, or 
if the w’-ater contains some potassium nitrate, metallic gold is precipitated. According 
to A. H. Allen, the aq. soln. decomposes slowly in the cold, and rapidly when heated. 
L. N. Vauquelin, J. Pelletier, E. Fremy, and A. H. Allen studied the yellowish- 
brown soln. obtained when auric oxide or hydroxide is digested with cone, nitric 
acid. On evaporation, the soln. deposits first auric oxide, and then a black mixture 
of gold and auric oxide. In the absence of hydrochloric acid, the addition of water 
precipitates auric hydroxide from the soln. of gold in cone, nitric acid ; the soln. 
behaves towards reagents in a way which is characteristic of auric salts. It is 
generally assumed that the soln. contains auric nitrate, which is stable only in 
very cone. soln. of nitric acid. A. Hanriot and F. M. Raoult dissolved brown 
precipitated gold in nitric acid free from nitric fumes, and concentrated the soln. 
in vacuo, over calcium chloride, in darkness, first aided by heat, and then while cool- 
ing the soln. The residue was extracted with boiling dried acetone, and the soln., 
on evaporation, furnished needle-like crystals of the composition Au(N03)3.nH20. 
They are decomposed by exposure to light and air, and this renders the determina- 
tion of the water of crystallization impracticable. The crystals are soluble in 
boiling acetone, and are decomposed by water into nitric acid and brown auric 
oxide. 

F. M. Campbell prepared aurous nitrate, AUNO3, by shaking aurous oxide 
with nitric acid. He estimated that the solubility ■{)roduct, |'Au*][OH]', of the 
hydrolyzed aurous nitrate is 0*52 XlO^'^® w'ith 9*13A-HN03, and 0‘86xl0“"^9 
ll’6N-nitric acid. The discharge potential of Au‘-ions is 1*5 volt. According 
to P. Schottlander, auric hydroxide is soluble in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 * 40 , when 
heated on a water-bath, and the soln. when evaporated in vacuo over calcium 
chloride and sodium hydroxide gives a dark reddish-brown gum-like mass of 
auryl nitrate, AuO.NO3.~H2O, or 5Au2O3.5N2O5.2H2O. If hydronitratoauric 
acid {vide infra) is dried on a water-bath at 98 °, a reddish-brown amorphous powder 
is formed, whose composition correvsponds with a basic auryl nitrate or auryl oxy- 
nitrate, 2Au203.N205,2H20, or Au203.2Au0{N03).2H20. It is very slowly soluble 
without residue in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 * 40 , even at 100 °. According to P. Schott- 
lander, when a soln. of one part of auric hydroxide in 3*67 parts of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*492 is cooled by a freezing mixture, it furnishes golden-yellow triclinic 
crystals of sp. gr. 2 * 84 , and whoso composition corresponds with auric hydro- 
nitrate, or hydronitratoauric acid, HAu(N03)4.3H20, or Au(N03)3.HN03,3H20. 
For F. H. Jeffery’s preparation of yellow crystals of hydroaurinitric aci^ 
HAu(N 03)4.3H20, see the action of nitric acid on gold. The crystals effloresce in 
dry air, and deliquesce in moist air. When warmed at 72 °- 73 °, nitric acid is given 
off, and a brownish-black liquid is obtained. At 215 ° decomposition is complete. 
If a soln. of hydronitratoauric acid and ammonium nitrate in colourless cone* 
nitric acid, of sp. gr. r4-r5, be evaporated in a desiccator, yellow prismatic crystals 
of ammonium nitratoaurate, NH4N03.Au(N03)3, or NH4Au(N03)4, are formed. 
The crystals are fairly stable when heated, but decompose as the temp, approaches 
140 °. P. Schottlander also evaporated in a desiccator a warm soln. of seven parts 
of ammonium nitrate and ten of hydronitratoauric acid in 26 parts of colour- 
less nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5. The ycUow rhombic plates had the composition 
corresponding with 2NH4Nqs.Au(N03)s.HN03, or Na4Au{N03)4*NH4N03.HN08. 
They are decomposed by nitric acid of sp. gr. less than 1*4 and over 1 * 5 . Corre- 
sponding salts — ^potassium nitratoaurate, KAu(N03)4, and rubidium nitratoaurate, 
EbAu(N03)4 — were prepared by P. Schottlander. 
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§ 22. The Family Relationship of Copper, Silver, and Gold 


These three elements are generally classed together in so-called systematic 
chemistry,” and they are furthermore considered to be related to the alkali metals. 
The copper group of elements is generally linked with the alkalimetals by the scheme 
indicated in the margin, which starts with the elements with the lowest 
I atomic weights. The fault with the scheme is that it makes the relation- 

ship appear far closer than is indicated by known facts. If we recall the 
/ \ relationship between the members of, say, the alkali metals, and tlie 

^ Ou halogen families, the relationship between the individual members of this 

Rb I so-called family and with the alkali metals is strikingly obscure. The 

I Ag student might well inquire why these elements are grouped together at 

Cs I all, and cogent reasons might be urged for grouping gold with platinum, 

silver with palladium, and copper with mercury. The reason why this is 
not done will appear when we take a general survey of all the elements. Returning 
to the elements copper, silver, and gold, the physical properties may be tabulated : 


Table XII. — Physical Propebties op Copper, Silver, and Gold, 



Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Atomic weight 


63*6 

107*88 

197*2 

Specific gravity , 


8*93 

10*49 

19*265 

Atomic volume . 


7-07 

10*29 

10*11 

Melting point 


1082*6® 

960*0® 

1062*4® 

Boiling point 


2310® 

1956® 

2200® 

Latent heat of fusion (cals.) . 


43 

24*35 

16*3 

Specific heat 


0*086 

0*055 

0*030 


In malleability, ductility, and tenacity, silver is intermediate between copper 
and gold. While the large atomic volume of the alkali metals is associated with 
great chemical activity and affinity for oxygen, the low atomic volume of these 
elements is related with their weak aflSnity for oxygen, etc. Copper, for instance, 
is alone oxidized in air. The oxides of copper, silver, and gold are easily reduced, 
while the oxides of the alkali metals are reduced with great difficulfy. The reduction 
of copper, silver, and gold by magnesium is the more energetic the greater the 
atomic weight of the metal — cuprous oxide reduces easily ; silver oxide reduces 
with explosive violence, and gold oxide breaks down into its constituents below the 
ignition point of magnesium. Silver appears to be uni-, bi-, and ter-valent, but 
copper is both uni- and bi-valent, and gold is uni- and ter-valent. Hence these 
three elements have univalency in common with the alkali metals. Cupric salts are 
isomorphous with iron, cobalt, and nickd. The isoinorphism of the silver and 
sodium sulphates and selenates indicates a relationship of some kind between silver 
and sodium. The alkali halides, like silver chloride and bromide, crystallize in the 
cubic system — silver iodide crystallizes in the hexagonal system and the crystals 
p.ass into the cubic system at about 146''— on cooling the reverse change takes place— 
sometimes with explosive violence. Silver seems to be related with copper through 
argentic oxide, AgO, where silver appears to be bi-valent ; silver pyridine persulphate, 
Ag2S20s.4Py, is isomorphous with the analogous copper pyridine persulphate, 
CuS208.4Py ; with gold, through silver sesquioxide, Ag202 ,* and with the alkalies 
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tliroiigli. argentoiis oxide, Ag 20 , and with the magnesium, family through mercury. 
The more salient differences between copper and the alkali metals are : (1) The 
elements of the alkali metals have a small density, the other metals have a large 
density ; (2) the alkali metals do not occur free ; (3) the elements of the alkali metals 
aie chemically active, the others not so ; (4) the haloids of the alkalies are all soluble 
in water, and are not hydrolyzed by water ; copper and silver form sparingly soluble 
haloids, and the haloids of copper and gold, not silver, are hydrolyzed by water. 

(5) The oxides and hydroxides of the alkalies are strongly basic ; the oxides and 
hydroxides of copper and gold are feebly basic, and they accordingly form basic salts. 

(6) The alkali metals do not form complex salts, whereas copper, silver, and gold 
form many complex salts. 

R. F. Heath ^ reported a radioactive element of monad valency, at. wt. 204*6, belonging 
to the first group in the periodic table. It was found in the uranite and monazite sand of 
Montana, XJ.S.A. The element itself is brownish-grey in colour, and it unites at a high 
temp, with the halogens, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen; the corrij-iounds and salts are 
white. It was named wilsoiiiivm after the then President of the United States. The results 
have not been conlirmed. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV 

THE ALKALINE EAETH8 

§ !• The History of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

The early chemists applied the term earth to those non-metalhc substances which 
were virtually insoluble in water, and did not change when exposed to a high temp. 
When it was found that some of the earths resembled the alkalies in that they 
neutralized the acids, and gave an alkaline reaction when moistened with water, 
they were subdivided so as to form a class termed terra alkalina. The alkaline 
earths at first comprised magnesia and lime ; baryta and strontia were afterwards 
included. It was subsequently found that the chemical properties of magnesia 
more nearly resembled those of zinc and cadmium oxides than those of the other 
three alkaline earths, and it was consequently removed to another sub-group so 
that this family now includes the three oxides — ^lime, strontia, and baryta. 
Radium has been included in the family of the alkaline earths. 

Lime must have been long known, since it has been employed in making mortar 
from prehistoric times, Theophrastus (300 B.c.) mentioned in his IlepL Aidm, that 
the calcination of yvij/os^ gypsum, furnishes a product which has more the nature 
of a rock than an earth, and which develops heat and sets to a hard mass when wetted 
with water. He also stated that gypsum seems to have the nature of lime. Dios- 
corides (75 a.d.) described the preparation of caustic lime — acr/Jcuro?, unslaked, as 
he called it by calcining mussel-shells, limestone, or marble at a white heat. Con- 
temporaneous with Dioscorides, the elder Pliny, in his Historia naturali^ described 
the processes of burning and slaking lime. 

6. E. Stahl ^ regarded salts as products of the combination of an earthy element 
with an aqueous element. N. Lemery said : 

Quicklime is a stone whose moisture has been dried up by fire and replaced by a great many 
i^eous particles ; the igneous particles can be driven from quicklime by the addition of a 
little water.^ ... I am not of the opinion of those who suppose quicklime to contain an 
acid which is drawn out by water, and, meeting an alkali, effervesces when in the presence 
of water. 

C. P. Dufay evaporated lime-water and obtained what he called le $el de h chaux. 
M. Malouin assumed that the crime de chaux^ which formed as a film on the surface 
of lime-water exposed to air, contained vitriolic acid united with a particular earth. 
In 1747, H. L. Duhamel du Mohceau prepared many combinaisoTis de la chmx avec 
flusieurs^ acides. The changes which occur during the conversion of limestone into 
caustic lime were not understood until J. Black published his thesis, Kxperments 
upon Magnesia Alba, Quicklime, and other Ahdine Suhstames (Edinburgh, 1777), 

Near the beginning of the seventeenth century, about 1602 or 1603, the mineral 
heavy spar, found in the secondary strata of the Monte Paterno, attracted the atten- 
tion of V.Casciorolus or V.Oasoiarolus who dabbled in alchemy ; he suspected from the 
weight and lustre of the stone that it contained a heavy metal ; he therefore subjected 
the mineral to fire and was amazed to find the product glowed with a red light when 
viewed in a dark room. Hence the stone was called lapis Solaris, and, owing to its 
having been first prepared at Bologna, it was called Bolognian or Bononian stone. 
It was mentioned by A* J. C.de Galla ^ in 1612, and in his Andegavensispharmacopcea 
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spagyrica (Colonia), 1625), P, Poterius described tbe method of making the phosphor- 
escent stones. In 1748, F. M. Zanottus stated that in 1719 it had been demon- 
strated by J. B. Beccari and others that the Bolognian stone contained sulphur and 
an alkali. 

The mineral from which the lapis Solaris was made was also called the Bologna 
stone or Bologna spar, J. G. Wallerius regarded Bologna spar as a kind of gypsum, 
and he called it gypsum spathosum ; and A. F. Cronstedt considered it a distinct 
species and called it marmor metallicum. In 1750, A. B. Marggraf found that this 
mineral contained sulphuric acid, but he regarded it as a compound of sulphuric 
acid with lime. About 1760, J. H. G. von Justi, commenting on the obscure nature 
of the mineral, said : 

Our analysis has here reached its limits, wo laiow of no smelting operation which will enable 
anything to bo obtained from the sx^ar. Many skilled chemists and assayers have here 
tried their art in vain, 

C. W. ScLeele's investigation, Be magnesia nigra (Stockholm, 1774), revealed the 
presence in manganese oxide of “ an earth difTering from all earths hitherto known,” 
whose soln. in phosphoric, tartaric, or hydrofluoric acid gave an insoluble white 
precipitate with sulphuric acid ; and in his Be arsenioo ejusque acido (Stockholm, 
1776), C. W. Scheele made further observations on this new earth which he called 
terra ponder osa, and stated that he had been informed by I. G. Gahn that the new 
earth is the basis of heavy or ponderous spar. C. W. Schecle made a special 
Examen chemicum de terra ponderosa in 1779, and it was soon identified with the 
Bologna spar, 

T. Bergmann, in his Sciagraphia regni mineralis (London, 1783), assumed that a 
carbonate of terra ponderosa would occur in nature, and this was discovered in 
1783 by W- Withering, at Leadhills (Scotland). A. G. Werner called the mineral 
witherite, A. P. de Fouroroy and L. N. Vauquelin (1797) prepared terra ponderosa 
by calcining the nitrate. L, B. Guyton de Morveau recommended the term iarote— 
from ^apv<s, heavy — in place of terra ponderosa^ and this term was later changed into 
haryta in conformity with A. L. Lavoisier’s nomenclature, and the metal was called 
harium. E. D. Clarke proposed calling the metal plutonium^ but the suggestion was 
never adopted, 

A mineral resembling heavy spar, found associated with the ore in the lead 
mines of Strontian in Argyleshire, attracted the attention of T. C. Hope.^ In 1790, 

A. Crawford, basing his opinion on the experiments of his assistant, W. Cruickshank, 
emphasized the conspicuous difference in the form of the crystals of the chloride 
derived from this mineral, and from barytes ; and on the difference in the solubilities 
of the two chlorides ; and he conjectured that the mineral from Strontian differed 
from aerated barytes in containing a peculiar and hitherto unknown kind of earth. 

B. Pelletier reported that a sample of the Strontian mineral had been transmitted 
to a French chemist of note, who did not publish the result of his analysis because 
elle ne m’ avail fourni rien de particuUer, T. C. Hope reported the results of his first 
experiments in 1792, and in 1793 he gave An account of a mineral from Strontian 
and of a peculiar species of earth which it contains* He added : 

Considering it as a peculiar earth, I thought it necessary to give it a name. I have called 
it atrorUites, from the place where it was foxmd ; a mode of derivation, in my opinion, fully 
as proper as any quality it may possess, which is the present fashion. 

In 1793, also, M. H. Klaproth compared the peculiarities of the two earths, and 
concluded from (i) the smaller sp. gr. of the strontian earth ; (ii) the difference in 
the crystals of the carbonates; (iii) the difference in the crystalline form of the 
nitrates, acetates, and chlorides ; (iv) the difference in the water of crystallization ; 
and (y) the red colptp imparted by the strontian earth to a flame, that strontpn 
earth is ^ne selbstdnd^e einfaohe Mme* T. Bergmann believed that baryta is precipi- • 
tated from soln. of its salt by potassium ferrooyani<ie,and this reagent was afterwards 
suggested as a means of dktinguishing baryta from strontia ; but F. Meyer stowed 
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in 1786 that T. Bergmann’s ferrocyanide must have been contaminated with sulphate, 
because the purified salt gives no precipitate with barium salts, and this was con- 
firmed by M. H. Klaproth. R. Kirwan also investigated the properties of strontian 
earth. J. T. Lowitz found that strontian earth accompanied baryta in witherite. 

The ideas of J. J. Becher, G. E. Stahl, and R. Boyle ^ on the relation of earthy 
substances to the metals were founded on the alchemical hypothesis that the metals 
were compounds of an earth with some igneous principle or phlogiston. About 
1755, C. Neumann made some unsuccessful experiments to ofoain a metal from 
quicklime. T. Bergmann suspected terra ponderosa to be a metallic calx from its 
high sp. gr. ; and A. L. Lavoisier extended the hypothesis to all the metallic oxides ; 

II seroit possible a la rigueur que toutes les substances auxquelles nous clonnons le nom de 
terre, ne fussent que des oxides m4talliques, irreductibles par les moyens que nous employons. 

M. Tondi and M. de Ruprecht stated that the earths can be reduced to metals by 
charcoal, but A. M. Savaresi, and M. H. Klaproth proved that the products were in 
reahty mixtures containing phosphide of iron derived from the bone-ash and other 
materials used in the experiment. Consequently, the latter concluded : la j)re~ 
tendue reduction des terres en metaux n'est qu’une 'pure illusion. 

H. Davy's decomposition of the fixed alkahes ^ led him to say : 

From analogy alone it is reasonable to expect that the alkaline earths are compounds of a 
similar nature to the fixed alkalies, peculiar highly combustible bases united to oxygen. 
I have tried some experiments on barytes and strontites ; and they go far towards proving 
that this must be the case. When baiytes and strontites, moistened with water, were 
anted upon by the power of the battery, there was a vivid action and a brilliant light at both 
points of communication, and an infi animation at the negative point. 

H. Davy attempted to deoxidize the earths by heating them with potassium in 
glass tubes ; he also modified the procedure employed in the deoxidation of the 
fixed alkalies, but was not very successful. While engaged on these experiments, 
H. Davy heard by letter from J. J. Berzelius that barytes and lime could be decom- 
posed by negatively electrifying mercury in contact with them, whereby amalgams 
of the metals of these earths were obtained. Consequently, H. Davy repeated these 
experiments with barytes, strontites, and lime ; and with perfect success. The 
resulting amalgams when thrown into water, disengaged hydrogen, mercury was set 
free, and an aq. soln. of the alkaline earth was obtained. H. Davy found the yield 
was improved by mixing mercuric oxide with the base. He then distilled the 
amalgams in sealed glass tubes filled with petroleum vapour, and found, as also did 
J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Th4nard (1811), that it is very difficult to drive ofi the 
mercury. Although in some cases H. Davy obtained wldte metals, he never felt 
certain that a minute portion of mercury w;as not present. However, he claimed : 

The evidence for the composition of the alkaline earths is of the same kind as that for the 
composition of the common metallic oxides, and the principles of the decomposition are 
precisely similar, . . . On the same principles as I have named the bases of the fixed alkalies, 
potassium and sodium, I shall venture to denominate the metals of the alkaline earths, 
barium, strontium, and calcium. 

T. J. Seebeck showed in March, 1808, that lime, baryta, magnesia, and alu m ina 
when electrolyzed in contact with mercury, furnished amalgams of the basic elements 
which behave with water like sodium amalgam ; and when distilled in the vapour 
of petroleum furnished a metallic powder. About the same time, J. B. Trommsdorfi 
verified these results and J. F. A. Gottling obtained metal ^haTulea by the elec- 
trolysis of barium carbonate, but calcium or magnesium carbonate did not yield the 
same result. Coherent masses of these different metals were obtained later — vide 
infra. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence of the Alkaline Earths 

The metals of the alkaline earths do not occur free in nature. P. W. Clarke’s 
estimate ^ of the relative abundance of these elements in the lithosphere, or half- 
mile crust of the earth, is 

Calcium. Strontium. Barium. 

Per cent. , • • • 3*47 0*02 0*08 


The sea contains O'Or) per cent, of calcium ; this makes an average of 3'22 per cent, 
in the earth, air, and sea. Calcium is one of the most abundant of the elements, 
and it comes fifth in the list of elements arranged in the order of their relative 
abundance ; strontium is less abundant than barium, for it comes eighteenth on the 
list, while barium comes sixteenth on the list, and it is widely distributed though 
in small quantities. The average composition of the typical rocks shows the 


presence of 

Igneous rocks Shales Sandstones Limestones Weighted 

(95 per cent.). (4 per cent,). (0*75 per cent.). (0*25 per cent.). average. 

Calcium oxide , 4*48 3*11 5*50 42*67 4*86 

Strontium oxide . 0*04 — — — 0*04 

Barium oxide . 0*10 0*05 0*05 — 0*09 


N. Ljubavin has compared the relative distribution of calcium and magnesium in 
the earth’s^ crust. ^ ^ „ 

Calcium is an essential constituent of many rock-forming mmerals—e.,^/. in the 
arnphiboles, pyroxenes, and soapolite, as well as in epidote, garnet, and anorthite. 
The carbonate, CaCO^, is widely distributed as calcite or ailcsfar^ amgonite, cJialh, 
limestone, marble, coral, etc. ; it occurs along with magnesium carbonate as dolomite, 
or, when crystallized, as biUer-spar ; and it occurs in isomorphous mixture with 
other carbonates as , 

Chalyhile or brown-spar, (Ca, Mg, Fe, MnlCO^ ; mci&ngano-cato'Jie, (Mn, Ca, Fe, MglpOsJ 
haryto-catdte or alstdnite, (Ba, Ca}C08 ; calcio-strontianile, {Sr, Ca)COn ; plumbo -calcite ot 
tarnowitzUe, (Ca, PbjCOs ; gayluasite or natro<alcit% Ha 2 C 03 .CaC 0 ;j. 5H gO ; uranoihalliie, 
CaaUCCOal^.lOHjiO; -etc.,. 
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Calcium occurs in large quantities as sulphate, tungstate, and titanate : 

Gypsum ov selenite, CaS04.2H20; anhydrite, CaS04 ; glauherite, ]S'a2S04.CaS04 ; syngenitc 
or kalusz'ite, K2SO4.CaSO4.II2O ; scheclite, CaWO^ ; cuproscheeliie, (Ca, CujWOs ; urano^ 
pilite, CaUgSaOsJ polyhalite, K2SO4.M2SO4.2CaSO4.2H2O; hrugite, KoS04.ML^S04.4CaS04. 
2H2O; waitevillite, (Na ,K)o(Ca, Mg)(S04)2.2H20 ; Al 2 Cas( 6 H}j 2 (S 04 ) 3 . 24 H 20 ; 

perowskite, CaTiOs ; etc. 

There is a hydrated nitrate, nitrocalcite, Ca(N03)20.wH20 ; and several halides : 

Ghlorocalcite, CaClg ; fluorspar, CaFg; gearksvtiie, A 1 (F, OH)3.CaF2.H20 ; pachnoUte o-ud 
ihomsenolite, AlFg.NaF.CaFg.HoO ; prosopite, 2 AJ(F, OH)3.Ca(F, bB.)^; noceriie, (Mg, 
Ca),OF4; iachydriie, CaClg.MgCla- ISHaO ; yitrocerite, (Y, Et, Ce)F3.5CaF‘‘2.H20 ; etc. 

Calcium phosphate occurs combined with calcium chloride or fluoride as the well- 
known minerals apatite, Ca5(P04)3(Ci, F), and osteolite, phosphorite, stajfelite, copro- 
lite, etc. In addition to the phosphates there are arsenates, antimo mates, niohates, 
tantalates, and vanadates : 

Arseniopleite, (Mn, FelgCMn, Ca, Pb, Mg)3.(MnOH)g(As04)4 ; arsenosidcrite, Fe4Ca3(OH)g- 
(As04)3 ; cUopiie, (Ca, Ka2» F©, JV[n.)oSb20iy ; herzeliiie, (Ca, ^^g» IMn, Ka2)3(As04)2 ; 
horyckite, Fe4(0H)g.Ca(P04)2.3H20 ; hrandtite, MnCag(As04)2.2H20 ; hrushite, CaHP04.2H2O ; 
calcio ’ferrite, (Fe, A])3(0H)3(Ca, Mg)3(P04)4.8H20 ; caryinite, (Mn, Ca, Pb, Mg)s(As04)2 ; 
cirrolite, Al2Ca3(0H)3(P04)3 ; cellophane, Ca3(P04)o.HgO ; copnite, Ca3(CaF)(N'a, K4), 
Ce0.(Cb207)8; dahllite, ; fairfieldite, (Ca, Mn, Fe)3(P04)a.8H20 ; 

fillowite, (Mn, Fe, Nag, Ca)3(P04)2.|H20 ; goyazite, AlioCagPga.QHaO ; haidingerite, 
CaHAs04.|Ha0 ; herderite, Ca{Be(OH, Fe)jP04 ; isoclase, Ca(Ca0H)P04.2H20 ; 
calc-uranite or auiunite, Ca(tJO2)2(P04)2.8H2O ; konichalcite, (Cu, Ca)(CuOH)(As, P, V)04. 
^HaO ; martinite,^ Ca5H2(P04)4.|H20 ; mazapilite, Fe4(0H)eCa3(AsO4)4.3H20 ; microlite, 
CagTaaO ; omithite, Ca3(P04)2.2H20 ; pharmacolite, CaJB[A!s04.2H20 ; picropharmacoUte, 
{C&, Mg)3(As04)2.6H20 ; polysphdrite, (Ca, Pb)5(P04)3C} ; romeUe, CaSb204 ; roselite, 
(Ca, Co, Mg)3(As04)2.2H20 ; svanbergite, Na3(Ca0H)(A30)3(P04)2(S04)2.3H20*^; tamstockdte, 
Al2Ca3(0H)g(P04)2 ; uranospinite, Ca(TJO 2) 2(^304) g.SHgO ; volhorihiie, (Cu, Ca)(Cu0H)V04. 

Calcium borate also occurs in nature associated with many other metallic borates : 

Boracite or hechilite, CaBr207,4HaO ,* horonatrocalcite or ulexite, NaCaBgOg.SHgO ; coZe- 
manite, CaoBgOu-SHgO ; Na2CaB40ii.7Ha0; hydroboracite, MgCaBgOu.eHaO ; 
pandermite, CagBeOii-SHaO. 

Calcium silicate is an almost invariable constituent of all the silicates, as weU as of 
calcium silicates like wollastonite, CaSiOs ; apophyUite, (Ca,K 2 )H 2 Si 2 O 0 ; etc. In 
addition, calcium occurs as an accessory constituent in numerous minerals. 

According to A, Cornu,^ spectroscopic observations indicate the presence of 
calcium in the sun, and W. H. Julius, R. K. Young, and M. N. Saha likewise found 
calcium in some of the fixed stars. The same element was found by J. L. Smith in 
meteorites — e.g, as calcium sulphide. 

Calcium salts occur in spring waters s — ^usually as calcium sulphate, or as calcium 
hydrocarbonate — and these salts as well as calcium phosphate and fluoride occur 
in sea-water. According to L, Dieulafait, the waters of the Mediterranean Sea 
contain 1*4: grms. of calcium sulphate per litre. The behaviour of the calcium salts 
during the evaporation of sea- water has been studied by J. H. van’t Hofi. 

The experiments of E. V. McCollum, N. Simmonds, and H. T. Parsons show that 
calcium is one of the limiting factors in a large proportion of our staple foods, and 
the amount of calcium required for normal human nutrition is estimated by 
H. C. Sherman to average . about 0*4:5 grm. per 70 kgrms, of body weight per day. 
Calcium is invaria,bly found amongst the mineral constituents of animals and 
“ plants. The calcium salts accumulate inore in the leaves than in the roots of plants, 
and crystals of the oxalate, wheweUUe, CaC 204 .H 20 , are often present in the tissue. 
The ash of the rosaceaj are stated by F; J. Malaguti and J. Durocher to be partictilarly 
calcareous. Calcium occurs as phosphate along with a little fluoride in bones, 
teeth, etc. Eggshells and moUusc shells contain a large proportion of calcium 
carbonate. According to W. Reisinger, each of the following ma-terials contains the 
indicated number of grams of calcium oxide per kgrm. : Beef, 0*31 ; white bread, 
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0 28 ; potatoes, 0*39 ; white of egg, O'lS ; yolk of egg, TST ; peas, 0*65 ; fruit, 
0*34 ; beer, 0*08 ; cow’s milk, 2*80 ; leaf vegetables, 2*50 ; and root vegetables 
2-04. 

The most important strontium minerals are the sulphate, cwlestine, SrS04, 
and the carbonate, stroniianite, SrCO^. More or less strontium also occurs associated 
with other minerals of the alkaline earths. For example, hromlite or haryto-calcite 
was stated by F. J. W. Johnston^ to contain up to 6*6 per cent, of strontium carbonate 
in addition to the calcium and barium carbonates ; and A. Delesse found ITO per 
cent. The so-callcd calcio-sironiianite or emmonite is an isomorphous mixture of 
calcium and strontium carbonates. 6. R. Credner and L. Grandeau found almost 
all the varieties of aragonite which they analyzed to be strontianiferous, and 

E. Riegel found a specimen from Thurnberg to contain 2*2 per cent, of strontium 
carbonate, and S. de Luca found 7 per cent, in inossottitc. G. Kirchholf and R. Bun- 
sen found strontium spectroscopically in numerous varieties of limestone and 
chalk, gypsum, heulandite, stilbite, etc. T. Engelbach reported its presence in 
calcites, marbles, dolomites, and limestones ; J. S. Stas found strontium in marble. 
W. N. Hartley and H. Ramage also found traces of strontium in many iron ores and 
minerals. The mineral haryto^ccelestive is an isomorphous mixture of strontium and 
barium sulphates. Heavy spar was also found by L. Grandeau to contain strontium 
and calcium. Strontium aluminium pyrophosphate, 2SrO.3Al2O3.2P2O5.7H2O, 
is represented by the mineral hafnlinite or ho'wmaniie with between 18 and 20 
per cent, of strontia. Breivsterite has been reported with up to 9 per cent, of 
strontium silicate. Indeed, strontium is very common as a minor constituent of 
minerals and rocks ; and W, F. Hillebrand has emphasized the very wide distribu- 
tion of strontium in natural silicates. J. N. Lockyer observed what he believed to 
be strontium lines in the solar spectrum ; M. N. Saha has also discussed the subject. 
L. CoUot studied the distribution of strontium in sedimentary rocks. The occurrence 
of coelestine in limestones has been examined by W. H. Sherzer, E. H. Kraus and 
W. F. Hunt, A. Koch, H. Bauerman and C. le Neve Foster, M. liuchat, W. H. Phalen, 
etc. 

Strontium was found by J. J. Berzelius in many mineral waters— Carlsbad, 
Eger, etc, ; T. J. and W. Herapath found it in a spring water near Bristol ; A. and 

F. Dupre, in certain chalky waters like that of the Thames basin ; F. A. Beuss, in 
the waters at Bilin ; L. Gmolin, in the waters at Enis ; K. W. G. Kastner, at 
Marienfels ; R. H. Davis, at Harrogate ; J. Steinmann, at Marienbad ; R. Brandes, 
at Pyrmont ; 0. Henry, at Selters, Vie-sur-Serre, and Galmier ; L. Dieulafait, at 
Schinznach, and Contrexevilie ; P. M. Tripier, in Algiers ; L. F. Bley, at Erna- 
brunn ; J. N. Planiava, at Luhatschiwitz ; S. Baup, at Lavey ; J. Girardin, St. 
Allyre ; H. Braconnot, at Bulgnevillc ; etc. According to G. Kirchhoff and 
R. Bunsen, a litre of water from Diirkheim contains 19 ‘5 mgrms. of strontium 
sulphate, and 8*1 mgrms. of strontium chloride ; that from Theodorshall, 2*86 mgrms. 
of strontium chloride ; and that from XJngemach (Baden-Baden), 2*3 mgrms. of 
strontium chloride. Deposits from mine waters containing barium and strontium 
sulphates have been studied by G. Lattermann, and J. T. Dunn. ^ A. Naupert and 
W. Wense found a small amount of strontium in carnallite and kainitc ; L. Grandeau, 
in the salts from Meurthe, the salt of St. Nicolas-Varaugeville, glauberite, etc. The 
presence of strontium in sea-*water has been reported by G. Forohhammer, G, Kirch- 
hofi and R, Bunsen, L. Dieulafait, etc. ; in mollusc shells by L. Dieulafait; in the 
boiler scale of transatlantic liners, and in the ash of seaweeds— vesioulosm-^ 
by G, Forchhammer. 

The chief mineral form of barium is heavy spar, harite, harytes, or barium sulphate, 
BaS04, in which the barium may be more or less replaced by strontium or qalcium, 
forming respectively cmlestobante] or baryto^mlestine, (Ba, Sr)S04, and cal^^ 
barUe (Ba,Ca)S04; and with all three bases calstronbarite, (Ca, Sr, Ba)S04. The 
mineral tvitherite, or barium carbonate, BaCQs, is also an important source of 
barium. When the barium is partly replaced by calcium, the mineral is called, 
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alstonite, hromlite, neotype, or harytocalcite, (Ba, Ca)C03. The so-called baryta salt- 
petre or barium nitrate, Ba(N03)25 occurs as a mineral : there is also a phosphate in 
harytapatite, 3Ba3(R04)2.BaGl2 ; uranocircite or bar iumur emit e, Ba(U 02)2(B0)2.8H20 ; 
and a vanadate, { (Cu, Ca, Ba)0H}3V04.6H20. Small quantities occur 

in psilomelane, (Mn, Ba)0.Mn02, as barium manganite, and in many other man- 
ganese ores. The same element occurs as an essential constituent in many 
silicates, for example, hrewsterite, (Sr, Ba)H4Al2Si60i8.3H20 ; Jiarmotome, (K2,Ba)- 
H2Al2Si50i5.4H20 ; hyalopliane^ or baryta-felspar, (K2, Ba)2Al2Sis024 ; eding- 
tonite, HeBaAl2SisOi3 ; etc. Small quantities were shown by R. Delkeskamp,^ and 
W. E. Hillebrand to occur in an extraordinary number of rocks and minerals — 
e.g. felspar, phillipsite, chabasite, mica, granite, gneiss, clays, marls, limestones, 
etc. G. 0. Wittstein discussed the occurrence of barium in silicate rocks. H. Lutter- 
korth also found barium in many sandstones. E. Clowes, W. Mackie, C. B. Wedd, 
J. T. Dunn, and C. C. Moore observed its action as a cement in sandstones, and 
A. Koch in bituminous limestones. W. Knop found barium in the Nile mud ; 
G. Ho Failyer, in sods, and H. Schwarz, in the dust from blast furnaces. L. CoUot 
has examined the distribution of barium in sedimentary rocks. The solar spectrum 
lines led G. Rayet to infer the presence of barium in the sun. M. N. Saha has also 
discussed the occurrence of barium in the sun and stars. Traces of barium salts 
have been found by R. Brandes, and.R. Fresenius in the water of Pyrmont ; by 

O. Lowig, in the waters of Kreuznach ; by H. Braconnot, in the waters of Luxeuil ; 
by J. N. Planiava, in the waters of Luhatschivitz ; and by T. S. Hunt, in other mineral 
waters. T. W. Richards found 41 parts of barium chloride per 100,000 in the sprmg 
waters of Boston Spa ; J. IlVhite found nearly the same quantity in the artesian 
water of Ilkeston ; R. H. Davis in waters at Harrogate ; and T. E. Thorpe, 6*6 
grains of barium chloride per gallon in the old sulphur well at Harrogate. P. Carles 
has studied the equilibrium between barium hydrocarbonate and the soluble 
sulphates in the presence of carbon dioxide under press, in the waters of Neris. A 
small proportion of barium was found by G. Forchhammer in sea-water, and it 
accordingly finds its way into sea-plants, and in the shells and skeletons of sea- 
organisms. 0. W. Scheele found this base in the ashes of trees ; G. E. Eckard, and 
R. Homberger have verified this, but U. Suzuki did not find any in phanerogams. 

P. P. Bedson, T. Richardson, and F, Clowes have observed the presence of notable 
amounts of barium in colliery waters, and in deposits therefrom. The pipes carrying 
water from the mines were often choked by deposits in which barium is rarely 
absent, and often the predominant constituent. Barytio sinters formed by the 
deposition of barium sulphate from the brine spring at Doughty Springs (Colorado) 
have been examined by W. P. Headden ; and at Lautenthal, by G. Lattermann, 
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§ 3. The Preparation of the Metals of the Alkaline Earths 

The three general methods for the preparation of calcium are : (1) the reduction 
of calcium compounds by the metals of the alkalies ; (2) the electrolysis of cone. aq. 
soln. with a mercury cathode ; and (3) the electrolysis of fused calcium halides. 
The unsatisfactory results obtained by H. Davy’s and analogous processes for 
preparing calcium in all but minute quantities, led R. Bunsen ^ to investigate the 
electrolysis of a boiling soln. of calcium chloride acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
by a process analogous to that which he had found successful with magnesium. He 
obtained the metal, but the yield was not satisfactory because the metal, liberated 
at the high temp. — calcium chloride fuses at 780*^ — readily ignited, and made the 
fused mass basic. Calcium alone fuses at about 800®, and ignites in air not far 
above this temp. There is, therefore, but a narrow range of temp, for the safe 
•working of electrolytic processes. The molten metal also readily forms a metal 
fog. If the calcium chloride be contaminated with small amounts of salts of 
sodium, magnesium, or aluminium, these metals are deposited along with the 
calcium, and at some stage of the process, lower the m.p. of the calcium making it 
impossible to maintain the cell in operation. It is, moreover, difficiilt to make the. 
anhydrous chloride from the hydrated salt because, during the expulsion of the 
water, hydrolysis occurs, and what is regarded as a hydroxychloride, HO.CaCl, is 
formed. The calcium chloride is dehydrated by evaporating the aq. soln. with an 
i^cess of hydrochloric acid, and a few per cent, of ammonium chloride. The white 
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porous cake is pulverized, mixed with more ammonium chloride and heated out 
of contact with moist air for several hours at 500°-600°. With the incompletely 
dehydrated electrolyte, hydrogen is evolved at the cathode, and oxygen is liberated at 
the anode whereby the latter is disintegrated; the liberated metal is slowly attacked 
by the fused salt, hydrogen is evolved, and a sparingly soluble oxychloride is formed. 
This thickens the bath, the conductivity decreases, and the yield of metal falls. 
R. Bunsen prepared mixtures of the alkaline earth chlorides with a lower m.p., 
and using high current densities, succeeded in preparing impure finely divided 
calcium. P. H. Brace tried a mixture of calcium chloride and fluoride, of calcium 
and potassium chloride, and calcium chloride alone as electrolytes, and concluded 
that if the last named be properly dehydrated, it forms a most suitable electrolyte. 
There is a difficulty in completely drying the amalgam without some oxidation ; 
it is exceedingly difficult to remove all the mercury by distillation of the amalgam ; 
and at best the product is a finely divided metal of rather indefinite composition 
which presents so much surface to the surrounding medium as to offer difficulties 
in working up into a satisfactory mass. 

A. Matthiessen obtained a coherent mass of the metal by the electrolysis of a 
molten mixture of calcium and strontium chlorides with a small amount of 
ammonium chloride, contained in a porcelain crucible and with a carbon rod as 
anode and a thin iron wire as cathode. A high current density was employed. 
B, von Lengyel used a graphite cell with a porous cathodic ceU. A. Feldmann 
electrolyzed a haloid salt or a mixture of the haloid salt with an alkali halide, and a 
metal oxide, L, P. Hulin obtained an alloy of the metal by using a heavy metal 
or a mixture of carbon with a heavy metal oxide as cathode. The economical 
production of large quantities of calcium was an unsolved problem until it was 
recognized that the temp, of the fused salt must be kept above the m.p. of the 
electrolyte and below that of the metal. 0. Ruff and W. Plato kept down the temp, 
of the bath by using a mixture of calcium fluoride and chloride, melting at about 
655® or 660®. The objection to R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen’s process is that 
external heat is required in addition to that afforded by the current ; as a result, it 
is very difficult to regulate the temp, so that a crust of chilled chloride will always 
cover the bath. W. Borchers and L. Stockem avoided this difficulty by collecting 
the metal at the bottom of the bath. The metal did not combine with the chloride 
to such an extent as to invalidate the method. The bottom of the furnace was, 
however, cooled by means of a water-jacket. The apparatus finally employed was 
rather complicated. K. Arndt used as electrolyte a mixture of calcium fluoride 
and chloride, and P. Wohler used a mixture of calcium chloride and fluoride (1 : 0*17) 
with a m.p. of 660® ; the temp, bath was 665®-680® ; a carbon rod was used as an 
anode and an iron rod as cathode. The current density was 50 to 250 amps, per 
sq. dm. The current efficiency was 82 per cent. C. Biirgel discussed the electro- 
lytic preparation of calcium, and B. von Lengyel prepared calcium of 99*2 per cent, 
purity by electrolysis in a cell with a porous diaphragm. 

W. Rathenau obtained fairly large quantities of calcium by the electrolysis of 
calcium chloride very little above its m.p. The iron cathode just touched the 
surface of the bath, and the calcium solidified on the rod. The rod was gradually 
raised, and as a result, a stick of the metal with ^ little adherent chloride was pro- 
duced. The end of the calcium rod, dipped in the fused chloride,^ then forms the 
lower end of the cathode. J. H. Goodwin recommended a similar process with a 
carbon crucible as ahode. P. C. Frary, Et. R. Bicknell, and 0. A. Tronson used a 
graphite crucible which wais water cooled at the bottom as anode ; a water-cooled 
iron cathode ; and fused calcium chloride as electrolyte. The heat due to the 
current sufficed to keep the salt melted in the upper part of the cell. The cathode 
rod was regularly and continuously raised. The current density was 9*3 amps, per 
sq. dm. The e.mi. averaged 25 volts, and the current efficiency usually exceeded 
80 per cent. Consequently, the energy efficiency is 80x3*24/25=10 per cent,, 
where 3*24 volts represents the decomposition voltage of molten calcium chloride 
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at 800°. Consequently, the j)roduction of a kilogram of calcium required 42 kilowatt 
hours. W. Moldenhauer and J. Andersen made calcium practically free from 
potassium by the electrolysis of a fused mixture of calcium chloride with 15 per cent 
of potassium chloride, by W. Rathenau's process, and a current density of 60-110 
amps, per sq. dm. The current efficiency was 75-90 per cent. An electrolyte of 
calcium chloride with 60 per cent, of potassium chloride did not give a coherent 
stick of calcium — ^probably due to the formation of a calcium potassium alloy. 
A. R. Johnson, S. 0. Cowper-Coles, and P. H. Brace have also described electrolytic 
processes for making calcium. G. 0. Seward and F. von Kiigelgen have patented 

the cell illustrated in Fig. 1, for the produc- 

V2) tion of calcium by the electrolysis of calcium 

' chloride. 

The cell consists of a circular iron box, A, 
through the bottom of which projects a conical 
iron cathode, B, insulated from the box at aa. 
The carbon C, insulated from the box, serves as 
anode. A water-cooled collecting ring, B, separates 
the metal which rises to the surface of the molten 
chloride. The metal accumulates till the ring is 
full. The top layer is cooled solid by the air, 
while the bottom is soft or melted. The solid 
part is fastened to a hook, which is gradually 
raised. The heat due to the current keeps the 
salt molten. The metal is protected from oxida- 
tion by the layer of fused salt. 

The reduction of calcium iodide or phos- 
phide at an elevated temp, was proposed by 
R. Hare as a means of preparing calcium; 
H. Caron and E. Sonstadt proposed reducing 
Fig. 1.-~G. O. Seward and F. von chloride by sodium in the presence of 

Kiigelgen’s Electrolytic Cell for zino ; C. Winkler, calcium oxide or carbonate 
Calcium. by magnesium; and H. Moissan, calcium 

oxide or carbonate by carbon. The last 
named, however, reported that all these suggestions offered practical difficulties, 
plus ou fnoins gruves. E. Stansfield did not succeed in getting GoldschmidPs 
thermite process to work with a mixture of calcium oxide and aluminium, 
using a mixture of calcium peroxide and aluminium for starting the reaction. 
Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin reduced calcium iodide with sodium, but the product 
obtained was really an alloy of calcium and sodium. H. Moissan modified the 
process, and obtained white hexagonal crystals of calcium of 98*9 to 99*2 per 
cent, purity. 

A mixture of 600 grms. of anhydrous calcium iodide, with 240 grms, of small fragmeats 
of sodium, was placed in an. iron, crucible about a litre capacity. The crucible was closed 
and kept for an hour at a dull red heat. The contents were agitated from time to time. 
The calcium dissolved in the excess of heated sodium, crystallized out on cooling, and the 
excess of sodium was removed by treatment with absolute alcohol. 

T. Gurtius and J. Rissom obtained calcium by heating calcium azide, CaNg, for 
a long time to 120° or 130°. J. Malovich heated a mixture of calcium oxide or a 
calcium salt with sulphur and the sulphate or sulphite of another metal, between 
the m.p. and b.p. of the calcium. There is first formed a polyaulphide of the added 
metal which by its decornposition reduces the calcium oxide. H. Moissan and 
G. Chavanne found commercial calcium with 99*3 to 99*6 per cent, of calcium, and 
the impunties were calcium chloride, silicon, aluminium, and traces of iron an<i 
sodium. ' K. Arndt found 0*2 per cent, of silicon and 0*3 per cent, of aJuminiura, 
and some calcium oxide and chloride. 

Strontium, as previously indicated, was obtained by H. Davy. R. Bunsen, and 
A. Matthiessen also prepared pieces weighing less than half a gram by the electrolysis 
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of a fused mixtiue of strontium and ammonimn chlorides with a thin iron wire as 
cathode ; and W. Borchers and L. Stockem R. Hare, B. von Len^yel C. Winkler 
J. Malovich, T. Curtius and J Rissom applied the process employed for calcium to 
this element. B. L. Glascock tried the method employed by J H Goodwin for 
calcium, but fouad it impossible to prevent the strontium either’ burning or com- 
bmmg with the electrolyte. He obtained 76 grms. of the metal by electrolyzing 
fused strontium chloride m an iron mortar 15 cms. diam. at the top 15 cms. hi<Th 
and a litre capacity. A carbon anode 8 cms. x 8 cms. was used ; and’ the iron vessel 
Itself served as cathode. A current of 125 amps, and 40 volts was employed for 

7 to. The current ^ciency was 5-3 per cent. If the current passed longer than 

8 te., the cmrent efficiency was diminished. The metal was separated from the 
cold mixture m the iron vessel by crushing the contents on an iron plate, and sieving 
out the metal. M. Trautz electrolyzed a mixture of 2 inols of strontium chloride 
and 1 mol of potassium chloride contained in a tapering crucible at a bri.-ht red 
heat. A pointed iron cathode was cooled externally by water, and a thick^arbon 
cylmder was used as anode. With 30 amps, and 10 volts, the current efficiency 
was 29-48 per cent., 90 grms. of strontium containing 97-3 per cent, strontimn 
0*3 per cent, chlorine, and 0*84 per cent, potassium were prepared. Only small 
masses of barium could be obtained by this process. B. Neumann and E. Bergve 
obtamed strontium in sticks by the general method employed for calcium, by the 
electrolysis or a fused mixture of strontium chloride with 16 per cent, of potassium 
chloride which melts at 628°. A current density of 20-60 amps, per sq cm 
cathode was used, and a current efficiency of 80 per cent, was obtained. 

R. _B6ttger,2 and B. Franz prepared stroraium amalgam by heating a sat. soln. of 
strontirm chloride to 90° with a 20 per cent, sodium amalgam, but it is more con- 
vemently prepared by A. Guntz and G. Roderer’s process, namely, by electrolyzing 
a soln. of strontium chloride with a mercury cathode, washing the product with 
water, pressing between folds of filter paper, and heating to 150°. B. Franz placed 
the amalgam m an iron crucible, and heated it to redness in a stream of hydrogen 
but the last te^es of mercury are retained by the metal with great tenacity! 
A. Guntz and G. Roderer first heated the amalgam with about 8 per cent, of strontium 
m vacuo to 700 and then to 1000° in hydrogen. The mercury is thus completely 
remoyed and a mass of stroraium hydride is formed. This is then heated in vacuo 
m small quantities in an iron tube contained in a porcelain tube. The hydride 
decomposes, and the strontium volatilizes. The vapour is eondensed on a hoHow 
polished steel tube cooled by a stream of water. The metal thus obtained is 98'6 
to 99-0 per cent, purity, and it may be obtained 99-4 per cent, purity by redistillation 
m vacuo. A. Gimtz and M. Galliot heated a mixture of strontium oxide with the 
calculated quantity of aluniinium for four hours at 1000° in a steel tube placed 
inside an evacuated porcelain tube, and they obtained silver- white crystals of 99 '4 
per cent, strontium as a crust on the walls of the steel tube. The yield was 
75 per cent. 

The isolation of barimi or the preparation of barium amalgam was effected by 
T ■ -A V ®®rzelius, R. Hare, A. Matthiessen, R. Bunsen,- A. Feldmann, 

. i and J. Rissom, J. Malovich, S. Kem, and 0. Winkler, as 

indicated in connection with calcium and strontium. The electrolysis of the molten 
^lum ohlonde furmshed A. Matthiessen, and R, Hare with some globules of 
ban^ ; O. Limb used a fused mixture of barium and sodium chlorides as electrolyte. 

‘ used the chloride and fluoride. A. Gunta- said that some chln T jno ij 

pvolved in the early stages of the electrolysis, and that barium subchloride is the 
mm moduct. These_ results were not very satisfactory, although it is quite easy 
to make solid crystalline amalgams, containing over 6 per cent, of barium, by the 
iteetoolysis of a sat. soln. of barium chloride with a mercury cathode. R. Bunsen 
1.1 Donath, R. Bottger, and E. Frey prepared the amalgam by the > 

^ectrolysis of _a sat. soln. of the chloride, and subsequently obtained the impure 
metal by distilling off the mercury. B. Neumann and E. Bergve obtained barium 
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by the electrolysis of a fused mixture of barium and potassium chlorides as indicated 
in connection with strontium. 

S. Hern’s process in which barium iodide or chloride is reduced with sodium, 
and the metal extracted with mercury was found by A. Guntz to give what he 
regarded as a subhaloid complex, Nal.Bal, or NaCl.BaCl ; and C. Winkler’s process 
of reduction of barium oxide with magnesium was found by A. Gimtz to furnish 
what he. regarded as a suboxide. E. D. Clarke reported the formation of barium 
by heating the oxide or nitrate in a cavity in a piece of charcoal or slate before the 
oxy hydrogen blowpipe, but this is considered to be incorrect. C. Matignon observed 
that barium is readily obtained by heating barium oxide with silicon, in vacuo, in a 
steel tube at 1200®. The metal distils and condenses in the cooler part of the tube : 
3Ba0+Si=BaSi03+2Ba— 37 cals. The silicon was also replaced by ferrosilicon 
(95 per cent, silicon). The metal prepared by the distillation of mercury from the 
amalgam is invariably impure, because of the difficulty in drying the amalgam ; 
in removing all the mercury by distillation ; and in working up the powder to a 
compact mass. E. Stansfield obtained an impure alloy of zinc with about 12 per 
cent, of barium by H. Caron’s process of reducing barium chloride with zinc and 
sodium ; and he also heated barium oxide with aluminium by Goldschmidt’s thermite 
process, using a mixture of barium peroxide and alu min iu m for starting the reaction, 
and working under reduced press. The product furnished an alloy of aluminium 
with up to 60 per cent, of barium. The substitution of magnesium for aluminium 
gave too violent a reaction. A. Guntz obtained barium by convertii^ the amalgam 
into hydride, and, subsequently proceeding as indicated in the corresponding 
process for strontiuno. 
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§ 4. The Properties of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

The metals calcium, strontium, and barium obtained by the earlier workers 
—A. Matthiessen,! R. Bunsen, Lies-Bodart and M, Jobin, B. von Lengyel, J. Donath 
—were tinted yellow. E. Frey first prepared calcium of a white colour which he 
likened to that of aluminium. H. Moissan’s calcium was described as lustrous 
almost silvery white. According to H. Moissan, the metals are yellow when they 
contain the nitride, e.g. Ca 3 N 2 ; and, according to 0. Rufi and W. Plato, the metal 
is yellow when it is contaminated with silicide. A. Guntz and 6. Roderer, and 
W. Borchers and L. Stockem obtained silvery white strontium. H. Davy described 
barium as silvery white ; W. Crookes as white ; and A. Guntz, white like tin or 
silver. 

L. Doermer noticed that a freshly fractured surface of electrolytic calcium 
showed small aggregates of the appearance of ice crystals embedded in the main 
bulk of metal. These aggregates are more readily acted on by moisture and less 
afiected by hydrochloric acid in absolute alcohol than the ground mass ; they are 
not observable in specimens of the metal which have been melted and allowed to 
resolidify. They are probably due to impurities. According to J. H. Goodwin, 
the fractured surface of calcium is more brilliant than steel, and it has a greyish- 
white colour. The metallic lustre of the metal is retained under petroleum. 
E. Moissan obtained hexagonal growths in the form of platelike cUystals or distorted 
rhombohedra, as well as dendritic six-rayed stars resembling snow crystals, making 
it appear as if the crystals belong to the trigonal or hexagonal system. Analogies 
between the calcium and magnesium families favour the latter. A. W. Hull found 
that the X-radiograms of calcium show that the crystals are cubic with a face-centred 
cubic lattice, and that there are 4 atoms per elementary cube the side of which is 
6*66 A., and the smallest distance apart of the atoms, 3*93 A. W. L. Bragg gave 
1*70, 1*95, and 2*10 Angstrom units for the at. radius of the at. spheres respectively 
of calcium, strontium, and barium. 

The specific gravity of calcium was stated by Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin not to 
exceed 1*55 ; R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen found 1*5778 ; H. Caron, less than 
1*6; Ji H. Goodwin, 1*5446 (28*1®) ; B. von Lengyel, 1*5540 (18°) ; W. Muthmann 
and co-workers, 1*4153 ,* H, Moissan and G. Chavanne, 1*548 ; P. W. Bridgman, 
1*5563 at 21® ; W. Biltz and G. Hohorst, 1*542 at 22®/4® ; P. H. Brace, 1*46 at 22® ; 

, 0. Rufi and W. Plato, 1*59 ; and K. Arndt found for the distilled metal, 1*59. The 
best representative value for calcium may be taken as 1*53 (20®) ; and the atomic 
volume, 25*0. For strontium, R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen gave a sp. gr, of 
2*504 to 2*58 ; M, Trautz, 2*50; and B. Franz gave 2*4. H. Davy said barium is 
heavier than sulphuric amd ; B. D/ Clarte gave 4ior the sp. gr., and A. Guntz 3*78 
' for purified silvery crystalline barium. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville attempted 
to determine the molecular weight of calcium from its effect on the f.p. of tin. 
M. N. Saha calculated the atomic radii of . barium, strontium, and calcium from 
the ionization potentials. 

Calcium is a soft metalwhich like sodium can be cut with a knife. The hardness 
of calcium is stated by Li«^-Bodart and M. Jobin to be greater than that of tin, and 
less than that of lead ; an4 it can be cut with a knife. E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen 
found their sample was scratched by strontium, but was harder than lithium or 
lead; O. Ruff and V. Plato found the hardness of their sample to be 2*2 to 2*6 on 
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Mols’ scale, and was therefore softer than gold and bismuth, and harder than lead. 
According to J. H. Goodwin, calcium is harder than sodium, lead, or tin, almost as 
hard as aJummixim, and softer than cadmium or magnesium. He found that 
calcixim is not hardened by heating it red hot and plunging it into water ; at 300°- 
400° it is as soft as lead ; and when hot it can be filed and polished without losing 
its lustre but not when cold. R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen stated that strontium 
is harder than lead or calcium, while W. Borchers and L. Stockem said it is as soft 
as lead ; and B. L. Glascock that it is harder than sodium and softer than calcium. 

A. Guntz found that barium is a little harder than lead, and if a little mercury is 
present the barium is brittle. P. H. Brace found the Brinell hardness to be 42*5 
with a load of 500 kgrms., and the Shore hardness 19-20. M. von Wogau found the 
velocity of diffusion of calcium in mercury to be yb=0*45 sq. cm. per day at 10*2° ; 
for strontium, A=0*47 sq. cm. per day at 9*4® ; and for barium, 0*52 sq. cm. per 
day at 7*8°. 

E. Frey found calcium to be brittle, and its malleability and ductility small, 
while Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin found it could be hammered into plates ; and 
H. Moissan and G. Chavanne drew it out into wires 0*5 mm. diameter. B. Franz 
also foimd that strontium could be hammered to thin plates, and E. Frey that it 
could be rolled or drawn into wires. A. Guntx reported that barium is malleable 
like lead. J. H. Goodwin found the tensile strength of calcium to be 8710 lbs. 
per sq. in., or 612 kgrms. per sq. cm. T. W. Richards found the average compres- 
sibility of calcium at 20® to be 5*7 Xl0~® between 100 and 500 megabars per sq. cm. 
According to J. H. Goodwin, if some of the red-hot molten metal be collected on a 
wire, and struck smartly on the table, it will fly in all directions with a hissing 
sound, and burn violently with a blinding light. Similar energetic action takes 
place when the red-hot metal comes in contact with asbestos or other reducible 
substance. L. Doermer stated that the explosions which occur when electrolytic 
calcium either in the form of powder or shavings is struck on an anvil seem to be 
due to the presence of iron oxide. Calcium powder when heated evolves hydrogen 
which is reabsorbed when the temp, of the metal is lowered. O. Ohmaim observed 
similar explosions with sodium, potassium, lithium, and phosphorus ; and small 
ones with aluminium and magnesium ; and he says it cannot be due to' rust because 
similar results are obtained if granite or quartz be used in place of iron. The 
sparking which occurs when calcium is detonated is attributed to the evaporation 
of the metal, and subsequent chemical action. When the detonation is conducted 
in an atm. of oxygen, the light evolved is more intense than air. 

P. W. Bridgman found the coefficient of cubical expansion of calcium fromO® to 
21® to be 0*000717. According to R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen, calcium melts at 
a red heat. H. Moissan found commercial calcium to soften between 790® and 795®, 
and to melt at 810® ; 0. Ruff and W. Plato give 780® for the melting point of 
calcium ; K. Arndt gives 800°. A. Guntz and G. Roderer give 800® for the 
m.p. of strontium ; and A. Guntz gives 8.50® as the m.p. of barium. W. Guertler 
and M. Pirani give for the best representative values : calcium, 809® ; and barii:^ 
850®, with strontium an intermediate value. H. Caron reported that the volatility 
of calcium is not marked at a red-heat, but when zinc is distilled from a zinc-calcium 
a^qy, some calcium volatilizes. K. Arndt found calcium volatilizes in vacuo even * 
below its m.p. ; G. Bartha observed that calcium volatilizes in vacuo at 720® ; and 
H. Moissan subfimed the metal. N. B. PHling calculated the vapoiu? pressure of 
calcium from the rate of evaporation in vacuo, and found : 

300^* 400“ 600“ 600® 700* 800* 900“ 1000“ 

pmm. . 9'6xl0-» 4’2xl0-« 3*7x10--* , l-2xl0-» 0*19 1*8 10*6 47*2 

and at the boiling poifitt, 1240°, 760 mm. The yap. press, at the m.p. was 2*0 mm. - 
He represented the vap. press., p, at Y® K,, by log 1017PT”^+9*73 ram. to 
the solid, and log 9670r*"^+.9’27 for the liquid. A. Guntz and G. Rodcr^l^, 
found strontium evaporato considerably -at 950®; and A. Guntz that ba]ri;^5g 
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volatilizes at 950°, rapidly at 1150°, and it can readily be boiled in vacuo. E. Tiede 
and E. Birnbrauer noted that in a vacuum furnace calcium volatilizes from a carbon 
boat at a red heat, and the vapour is rapidly oxidized in air, but if passed into 
dry petroleum, by a current of carbon dioxide, spherulitic aggregates are formed. 

The specific heat of calcium between —180° and +20° was given by P. Nordmeyer 
and A. L. Bernoulli as 01574, and for barium, 0*0681 ; while A. Bernini gave 0*145 
for the sp. ht. of calcium between 0° and 20° ; 0*1453 between 0° and 78° ; 0*149 
between 0° and 100°; and 0*152 between 0° and 157°. At the temp, of liquid air, 
J. Dewar found the sp. ht. of calcium to be 0*0714 ; of impure strontium, 0*0714 ; 
and of impure barium, 0*0350 ; the corresponding at. ht. for calcium is 2*86 ; for 
strontium, 4*80 ; and for barium, 4*80 ; R. J. Brunner gave for calcium at T° K. : 

-273" -200* -100" O'- 100" 200* 400" .600* 

Sp ht. . . 0*0971 0-1209 0*0416 0-1523 0*1599 0*1672 0*2023 0-2398 

At!ht. . . 3*884 4*836 5*664 6*092 6*396 6*688 8*092 9*692 

E. D. Eastman and W. H. Rodebush also determined values for Op and at temp, 
ranging from 676°-393*5° K. The entropy of calcium is given by 6. N. Lewis and 
co-workers as 10*64 for the solid, and 36*71 for the vapour at 25° and one atm. 
press. W. Muthmann, L. Weiss, and J. Metzger found the heat of combustion of 
calcium to be 80*097-81*32 Cals, per gram-eq. — vide beats of formation of the 
oxides. 

According to J. H. Gladstone,^ the refraction equivalent a— 1)/D for calcium 
is 10*0, when A denotes the at. wt., and D the sp. gr. of the element. The value for 
strontium is 13*0 ; and for barium, 15*8. W. J. Pope gave 13*95 for strontium and 
18*94 for barium. J. Kannonikoff found the refraction eq. of calcium in its salts 
for rays of infinite wave-length to be 9*11 ; strontium, 12*2 ; and barium, 16*40, 
R. Pohl and P. Pringsheim, and T. W. Case studied the photoelectric effect with 
calcium; the last-named also measured the effect of temp, with barium and 
strontium cells. W. Crookes found that calcium gives an orange-yellow phos- 
phorescence in the cathode ray tube. H. R. von Traubenberg found the range of 
the a-particles in calcium to be 78*8x10*“^ cm. M. N. Saha gives 8000°-10,000°, 
1500°, and 4000° for the estimated temp, of complete ionization, or the temp, of 
luminescence of barium, strontium, and calcium vapours. R. Whiddington studied 
the emission of electrons by the action of X-rays on strontium. 

The Bunsen flame is coloured a brick-red by calcium chloride and similar remarks 
apply to the alcohol flame. Strontium salts colour the flame a magnificent crimson ; 


Green ^ ^ Blue^ ^ 



Pig, 2. — G. KirchhoH and K. Bunsen’s Spectral Chart of the Alkaline Earths. 

and barium salts, a yellowish-green. The fianie spectra of the metals of the alkaline 
earths ^ are not so simple as those of the alkali metals. G. Kirchhoff and R. Bunsen’s* 
chart is illustrated by Fig, 2, When first introduced into the flame, certain hands 
apj^ar which are different ;aecqrding to the particular salt introduced into the flame, 
aid these spectra are supposed, to be due to the particular compound r^naployed. 
3^ final spectra are with all the ^different salts of a given, metai, and these 
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are accordingly attributed either to the metal oxide or the metal itself. The spectral 
lines due to any particular compound are maintained and strengthened by intro- 
ducing into the flame a gas which hinders the dissociation of the compound. This 
is the case, for instance, with a current of hydrogen chloride or chlorine in the flame 
coloured with the chloride ; of hydrogen bromide or bromine in the flame coloured 
with the bromide ; and similarly with the iodide — vide the flame spectrum of copper. 
Some non-volatile salts — e.g. the phosphate or silicate — ^may require a preliminary 
treatment with hydrochloric acid or ammonium fluoride before the spectrum can be 
obtained. W. N. Hartley and H. W. Moss have studied the spark and the oxy- 
hydrogen flame spectra ; and J. H. PoUok and A. G. G. Leonard the quantitative 
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FiGf. 3. — Flame Spectra of Calcium Chloride. 
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Fig. 4. — ^Flame Spectra of Strontium Chloride. 
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Fig. 5. — ^Flame Spectra of Barium Halides. 

spectra of the alkaline earths. The diagrams, Eigs, 3 to 5, illustrate the flame 
spectra of calcium, strontium, and barium chlorides, and of the same salts with the 
flame charged with hydrogen chloride. The letters M and O respectively denote 
lines attributed to metal and oxide, the others are due to the halide. In the calcium 
spectrum, the one line marked 138*2 is due to the metal ; the lines 61*2 and 62*1 
are due to the oxide ; and the lines 41*75, 42*25, 45*0, 45*7, 48*8, and 52*2 are due 
to the chloride. In the strontium spectrum, the two lines 47*7 and 107*6 ar 0 .due 
to the metal ; the lines 30*3, 33*0, and 38*25 are due to the chloride ; and 
remainder are due to the oxide. In the barium spectrum, the three lines dfle 
the metal are 44*0, 61*6, and 69*9 ; the lines 69*8, 72*9, 74^5, 76*0^ 77*6, andJI^ 
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are due to the chloride ; and the remainder are usually attributed to the oxide. 
Hence it would appear from the spectra of the chlorides, that calcium has a greater 
affinity for chlorine than either strontium or barium ; and that barium has a greater 
affinity for oxygen than either strontium or calcium. According to W. N. Hartley, 
the oxides of the alkaline earth metals are not dissociated by heat alone because 
they show no spectrum in the carbon monoxide flame ; they are, however, 
reduced by the combined action of heat and hydrogen in the oxyhydrogen flame, 
and by the action of cyanogen in the cyanogen flame. The flame coloration is due 
to the metal because not only is the flame spectrum from lime essentially the same 
as that of the metal calcium, but also the heats of formation of the three oxides 
have nearly the same value, and where calcium oxide can be reduced, the other 
oxides could undergo a similar reduction. As W. D. Bancroft and H. B. Weiser 
have emphasized, it is dangerous to base arguments on thermo chemical data when 
dealing with reversible reactions. 

The spectrum of the calcium salts, said G-. EirchhofE and R. Bunsen, shows 
numerous lines in the orange and green ; the most prominent are the green line 
Ca| 5 , and the orange line Caa. The latter is nearer the red end of the spectrum than 
the yellow sodium and the Sra-line. The spectrum of strontium was :fcst described 
by H. F. Talbot in 1825 ; 6. Kirchhofl^ and R. Bunsen stated that the spectrum 
of strontium shows numerous lines, but the eight most prominent ones include six 
in the red, one in the orange, and one in the blue. Of these, the line termed Sr* 
in the orange, Sr^ and Sr-y in the red, and Sts in the blue are the most characteristic, 
and are considered by E. H. Reisenfeld and H. E. Wohlers to be the most valuable 
in detecting this element. The spectrum of the barium salts is the most complex 
of the alkahes and alkaline earths. G. Kirchhoff and R. Bunsen say that the green 
lines Baa and Ba^ are by far the most distinct ; the line Bay is not so prominent, 
but it is still well marked and characteristic. The spark spectra closely resemble 
the flame spectra of the metals. From R. Bunsen’s experiments, quantities as small 
as 0*00006 mgrm. of calcium chloride ; 0*000006 mgrm. of strontium chloride ; 
and 0*001 of barium chloride can be detected spectroscopically. With over 500 parts 
of calcium oxide to one of barium oxide, T. Engelbach failed to recognize the 
presence of barium spectroscopically. ' According to 6. Merz, the calcium flame 
through green glass appears yellowish green ; the strontium flame vanishes ; and the 
barium flame appears bluish-green. When viewed through a blue glass, greenish- 
grey ; and the strontium flame appears purple or violet. According to R. Cartmell, 
when viewed through the indigo prism, the calcium flame appears olive-green ; 
and the strontium flame appears intensely red. A. S. King studied the absorption 
spectra of calcium and barium vapours, B. E. Moore studied the excitation stages 
in the arc spectra of calcium, barium, and strontium. 

In their study of tih.e series spectra, H. Kayser and 0. Runge found that 36 out 
of the 106 calcium lines can be represented by two series of tSplets corresponding 
with the following formulae — each equated to : 


1 339 1 9 -5 1 -- 123547 ^^-* -961 mn^* 
I |34022*l2-1235477i*'“®-96]696jt-V 
1 34073 -82 - 123547n*“*-96 16963i“"* 


n 


34041 U 7 - 3 20398^“* -346097n"^ 
34 146 -96 - X20398w-> ~a46097^^-‘* 
34I99*09-320398»^^*-346097?^”* 



117 115 121 123 125 1Z7 129 
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Fio. 6. — Series Speotta of Calcium. 


Ifcmerous other regularities were observed by X R. Rydberg. The arrangement 
the lines in the series spectra of calcium, with ranging from 4 to 9, is shown 
6, H. !^yser and D* Bunge found only one series in the spectral lines of 
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strontium, but H. Lehmann found a second. 
iOSA~b are : 


These formulse, each equated to 


(31030 -64 - 122328n-2 -837473ra-« 
I (3U24-67-122328n-2-837473?i-« 
(31610-68- 122328>i-“-837473»-‘ 


(31226 — 120300n-“—301000n-‘ 
II (31618 — 120300n-2—301000n-< 
(31806 — 120300^^-^-- .30 1000?^-^ 


Their graphic representation furnishes a diagram like that for calcium. J. E. Ryd- 
berg, L. Borsch, and'E. A. Saunders noticed some other regularities. H. Kayser 
and C. Eunge did not succeed in finding any formula for the 162 barium lines 
although some triplets with constant diSerences were found. The series spectra 
of the alkaline earths were also studied by W. M. Hicks, B. Gotze, and A. Eowler 
C. M, Olmsted studied the band spectra of the halogen salts of the alkaline earths* 
A. S. King and E. A. Saunders studied the arc spectra of calcium, strontium and 
barium. 0. Holtz studied the arc spectrum of calcium; H. Hampe, that of 
strontium ; and K. Schmitz, and H. George, that of barium. E. Fries compared 
the spark spectra of the alkaline earths, and the arc spectrum of the alkalies and 
showed that the results agree with the hypothesis that when an electron is removed 
from its outer sheath by ionization, the spectrum of the element is displaced to 
that of the element occupying the preceding position in the* periodic system. 

L. F. Miller, M. Eitter, and W. Huggins and Mrs. Huggins have studied the 
effect of pressure on the H and K violet spectral lines — ^respectively 3968 and 3934 
— obtained in the spark spectrum of metallic calcium. With dense calcium vapour, 
the H and K lines as well as 3706, 3737, and 4227 lines are diffuse ; as the density 
of the vapour is diminished the lines are gradually enfeebled until the H and K lines 
alone appear. J. E. Eydberg has studied the effect of magnetism on the spectral 
lines of calcium, barium, and strontium ; and T. Takamine and N. Kokubu, the 
effect of the electric fdd on those of calcium. J. Stark and 6. von Wendt 
investigated the effect of the canal rays on the alkaline earth metals; and 

E. Hjalmar, D. Coster, and E. A. Sawyer 
and E. L. Becker, the effect of X-rays» and 
the X-ray spectrum. 

According to J. H. Goodwin,^ the specific 
electrical resistance of calcium at 0® is 3*43 
micro-ohms per cm. cube, the temp, coeff. is 
0*00457 ; and P. H. Brace found a metal with 
1*08 per cent, of chlorine had an electrical 
resistance of 6*77 micro -ohms per cm. cube 
at 22®. The resistivity or electrical resistance 
of calcium in noicro-ohms per cm. cube, at different temp., has been also determined 
by B. F. Northrup. The results are indicated in the graph. Fig. 7. C. L. Swisher 
obtained 4*6 micro-ohms per cm, cube, and a temp, coeff. of 0*0034 per degree; 
J. H. Goodwin obtained a temp, coeff of 0*00457. P. W. Bridgman found that 
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The press, coeff. of calcium increases with rising temp, ; that of strontium 
decreases very slightly at 0® with rise of press., but at 50® it increases with rise of, ; ; 
press, to 2000-^3000 kgrms., then shows a flat maadmum, and then decreases; 

100® the behaviour is like that at 50® except the maximum is sharper, and occurs 

The temp. coefE. of both metals falls with rise of press. The elecP#ilil 
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conduetivi^ of calcium at 20° is 461 if that of silver of tie same area and length 
B 100 ; and the conductivity is exceeded only by that of sUver, copper, gold Ind 
alumimum ; for the same weight and length of metal, the conductivity of sUver 
is 32-6 when that of calcium is 100 ; for strontium the conductivity is 6-71 
E. BuMen and A. Matthiessen say that strontium is more electropositive than 
magnesnm and more negative than calcium and the alkali metals M Born 
estimated the heat of hydrafaon of Ca"-ions to be 344 Cals. ; K. Fajans gave 475 
H ®rimm estimated the lomc radu of barium, strontium, and calcium ions 
and W. P. Davey gave 1-25 A. for the Ca"-ion, 1-42 A. for the Sr"-ion and r56 a’ 
for tile Ba**"ion. ' ^ a. 

E F. Northrap determmed the thermo-electromotive force, or the Seebeck 
effect, of the calcium-aluminium couple, and found, in micro-volts • 


E.mi. 


24 * 

218 


61 * 2 * 
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940 


90 - 4 * 
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92 * 

1000 


96 * 

1027 
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The results at 336 — mz. 3080_micro-yolts— on wire protected from oxidation were 
not consistent owing to oxidation of the calcium at the joint. The direction of the 
current was through the hot joint from the calcium to the aluminium C L Swisher 
found calcium is thermoelectrically positive towards lead giving 8-9 micro 
volts per degree at 50° and 14-0 micro-volts at 400°. The Thomson effect is positive 
for calcium. P. Pascal, studied the diamagnetism of the metals of the alkaline 
eajtns. 

_ A reranmM potential represents the intensity of the energy of an electron which 
IS capable of bn^mg a change in the molecule of the gs&—e.g. the dissociation of 
hyihogen mto ekctrioaUy neutral molecules : H 2 - 5 ^ 2 H. On the other hand the 
lonizahon potential represente the intensity of the energy which must be imp^d 
to an deotron m ord.er that by ite collision with an atom or molecule it may cSe 
an electron to be e^mated-c.^. H^-^Ha-f 3 or H-»H--f ©. F. L. Holder and 
co-workers found that the ionization potential of calcium vapour is 6'01 volte 
® potentials,one at 1-90 volte and another less pronounced 

one at 2 85 volts. J. C. McLennan and J. F. T. Young obtained 612 volte for the 
location potential of calcum vapour; 5’7 volte for that of strontium vapour- 
and 5 21 volts for that of bariim vapour. P. D. Foote and F. L. Mohler found that 
ealoiim vapour is not lo^ed by heating it to 700° ; and they gave 1 ■90-2-86 volte 

H. Gremaeher studied flame ionization by strontium 
alts. E. Eutherford and J. Ckadwick obtained little if any evidence of the 
emission of long-range particles, detected by scintillations on a zinc sulphide 

through calcium. B. Gudden and B. Pohl measured 
Tft mo S ^ phosphorescent calcium under a field strength of 

if' J' studied the potential gradient in the sro with 

calcium. P. Pascal determined the magnetic 
snsceptib:ity of the alkaline earth metals and their compounds. 

Acoordi^ to_H. Davy,6 finely divided calcium oxidizes rapidly when exposed 

“ covered with?grey 

5;^ * ? been e:^osed to am H. Moissan found extremely finely divfdel 
^aum, such as is obtemed by the evaporation of a soln. of calcinm in liquid ammonia 
^ont^eonslyon ^osure to am. H. Davy, and B. Frartz Hkeydse found 
P^vy, A. Matthiessen, 1. D. Clarti and W. Crookes 
^e su^ar ohserv^ions ■with respect to barium. When the clean, bright metal 
to air, A. Guhtz and G. Boderer found the surface immediately becomes 
„d tate, g,ey, to a. foim.ao. of 

toHn. A Hill Mopeo, to btoirai. Aceoidiag 

. ■when calcium is heated in air, it bums with a brilliant j rr Goo^ 

, ^ ^ated lie metal red Itot without ignition, and he found it to be quite wft at 
. temp. - B. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen found strontium bums -when heated 

y:® ^oxygen. A. Guntz foimd that finely divided 98-36 per^ S 
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spontaneously in air. Barium also readily burns when beated in air. Lies-Bodart 
and M. Jobin found that when calcium is heated by the blowpipe flame, it is covered 
by a him of oxide which protects the metal and renders combustion dijB&cult, 

H. Moissan found that when calcium is heated to 300°, it burns vigorously in oxygen 
gas, and the heat of combustion is so great that some calcium oxide is volatilized, 
but no peroxide is formed. Dry oxygen has no action at ordinary temp. W. Strecker 
and H. Thienemann studied the action of ozone on soln. of calcium and barium 
in liquid ammonia ; they found that ozonates analogous with those of the alkah 
metals were formed, contaminated with products of the action of ozone on ammonia. 
Calcium is one of the most active of elements and it seems to combine with all 
excepting the inert gases. According to L. Maquenne, nitrogen is absorbed by the 
hot metals of the alkaline earths forming a nitride. O. Euh and co-workers found 
that the pure calcium is passive towards nitrogen, while metals more strongly 
positive — e,g, barium, strontium, sodium, and potassium — accelerate the absorption 
of nitrogen ; some metals — e,g. magnesium, lead, and tin — ^have no efiect ; others 
— e.g. arsenic and antimony — ^retard it ; and some — e,g. bismuth, copper, and zinc 
— inhibit the action. It is hence concluded that the heteropolar nature of a 
metallic surface favours the combination with a homopolar gas. H. Moissan 
observed that when calcium is heated to dull redness in air, oxide and nitride are 
formed- A. Guntz and G. Eoderer likewise found that when strontium is heated 
in air, oxide and nitride, but no peroxide, is formed. When the metals of the 
three alkaline earths are heated with hydrogen, the gas is absorbed and hydrides 
are formed (q,v,). E. H. Kewman noted the absorption of hydrogen and nitrogen 
by calcium in the electrical discharge tube. 

Calcium was found by Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin to be rapidly covered with 
calciiun hydroxide and carbonate when exposed to moist air. H. Davy’s prepara- 
tion of calcium vigorously decomposed water, but H. Moissan showed that with 
cold water the action is slow, in consequence of the formation of a protective layer 
of calcium hydroxide ; since the last-named compound is soluble in a soln. of sugar, 
calcium is dissolved more rapidly by a soln. of sugar than by water. Strontium 
was also foimd by E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen to react turbulently with water ; 
and A, Matthiessen, H. Davy, and E. D. Clarke noted that barium reacts with water 
at ordinary temps. The action of water on calcium is more vigorous if a little 
ferric chloride, auric chloride, or platinum chloride be present — a galvanic couple is 
possibly here formed. Lies-Bodart and M.. Jobin found a soln. of sodium carbonate 
attacks calcium very slowly. According to J. H. Goodwin, when calcium made 
in an iron vessel is treated with water, it sometimes gives hydrogen with an odour 
of acetylene ; this is probably due to the calcium extracting some carbon from 
the iron. Calcium can also extract sulphur and phosphorus from iron. 

According to H. Moissan calcium is vigorously attacked by fluorine at ordinary 
temp., the mass glows with a red heat, and Cubic crystals of calcium fluoride will 
found in the molten product ; at 400° chlorine likewise attacks calcium with ihcan- 
■ descenoe, forming fused calcium chloride. A. Gimtz and G. Eoderer found strontium 
is not changed by cold, chlorine, but when warmed, the metal is attacked, and at 
300°, the metal burns with incandescence. The combustion of strontium in ohloriue 
was noted by E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen. According to Moissan, liquid 
bromine has ho action on calcium, but with bromine vapour, combustion occurs ; 
at a duH red heat. Strontium was found by E, Bunsen and A. Matthie^en, 
and by A. Guntz and G, Eoderer, to burn in bromine vapour at 400°, forming molten 
sfarohtium bromide. According to E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen, B. von Lengyel, 
and H. Moissan, iodine Oan be heated to its b.p. without acting on calcium, but , 
at a higher temp., a vigorous reaction occurs. A. Guntz and G. Eoderer found 
iodine unites with strontium below a red Ixeat. According to H. Moissan, wh^i ^; 
calcium ie heated to dull redness in a stream of hydrogen chloride, it glows, 
forms calcium chloride. A. Guntz and G. Eoderer found strontium behaves 
laily at 500°. B. yon Lengyel, and E. Bunsen tod A. Matthiessen found 
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cone, hydrochloric acid reacts turbulently with calcium with the evolution of 
hydrogen. A. Guntz and G. Eoderer found strontium behaves similarly. H. Mois- 
sa^n observed that the alkali chlorides are reduced by calcium at a red heat — 
W. Muthmann, L. Weiss, and J. Metzger say at 950® to 1200® or 1600°. F. M. Perkin 
and L. Pratt found that the alkali metals volatilize and burn during the reaction, 
H. Moissan found the alkali iodides under similar conditions are not attacked ; 
and calcium chloride or iodide are reduced to the corresponding subhalide. 
W. Muthmann and L. Weiss say that cryolite at a red heat is reduced to aluminium ; 
and that strontium and barium chloride furnish alloys which are readily oxidized 
in air. F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt obtained similar results. According to L. Hack- 
spill, when calcium is heated with silver chloride or cuprous chloride at a red heat, 
the corresponding metal alloy is formed ; chromic chloride is reduced to chromium, 
but ferric chloride is not reduced. P. M. Perkin and L. Pratt found lead chloride 
to react explosively with calcium, forming an alloy ; aluminium chloride under 
similar conditions also yields an alloy. According to H. Moissan, calcium reduces 
boron bromide or boron nitride, forming boron and the corresponding calcium salts. 

B. von Lengyel found that calcium burns in sulphur vapour with a very 
brilliant white flame, and, according to H. Moissan, the reaction begins about 400®. 
F. M. PerMn and L. Pratt say that a mixture of calcium and sulphur, fired by 
a taper, reacts explosively ; and that lead sulphide (galena) does not give lead, 
but a grey solid which gives ofi hydrogen sulphide when treated with hydro- 
chloric acid. E. Bunsen and A. Matt|Liessen found that strontium like calcium 
burns in sulphur vapour forming, according to A. Guntz and G. Eoderer, strontium 
sulphide. H. Moissan found that selenium and tellurium react like sulphur with 
calcium at a dull red heat. Gaseous hydrogen sulphide reacts vigorously with red- 
hot calcium, forming calcium sulphide, CaS. According to A. Guntz and G. Eoderer, 
strontium behaves similarly. H. Moissan found that calcium at a dull red heat 
burns in sulphur dioxide, forming calcium sulphide. E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen 
found that calcium and strontium are attacked vigorously by dil. sulphuric acid, 
and slowly by the cone, acid, forming, according to H. Moissan, sulphur dioxide, 
sulphur, and hydrogen sulphide, while fuming sulphuric acid reacts similarly, 
but furnishes no hyirogen sulphide. According to A. Guntz and G. Eoderer, with 
the cold acid, a layer of solid strontium sulphate is formed which hinders the 
attack by the acid. H. Davy noted the action of sulphuric acid on barium. 

F. H. Newman studied the absorption of nitrogen by calcium at the cathode 
of a vacuum tube. H. Moissan found that calcium does not react with nitrogen 
at ordinary temp., but at 900° a nitride is formed ; he also found that ammonia 
does not react in the cold with, calcium ; liquid ammonia dissolves the metal, 
forming at —40° the so-called calcium-ammonium. A. Guntz and G. Eoderer 
observed that strontium, and A. Guntz, that barium, behave similarly. According 
fco H. Erdmann and H. van der Smissen, ethylamine reacts with calcium at 250^ 
forming calciuni hydride and nitride. Calcium heated to dull redness burns vigor- 
ously in nitrous oxide, forming molten calcium oxide, free from the nitride. Accord- 
ing to A. Guntz and G, Eoderer, when strontium is heated to dull redness with 
nitrogen peroxide, the metal is oxidized less energetically than in air and strontium 
nitride is formed. They also found that- dil, hot cone, mtric acid was found by 
B. von Lengyel to dissolve calcium, while B. Bunsen and A. Mai^hiessen and 
H. Moissan noted that the reaction with fuming nitric acid is very slow, but if the 
acid he diluted the reaction is faster. A. Gimtz and 6. Eoderer found strontium 
behaved similarly. Calcium reacts with phosphorus, for i uing the phosphide ; with 
Wenic forming tlxe arsenide ; . and with antimony or bismuth, alloys are formed. 
A. Guntz and G. Eoderer ohserved that strontium reacts with the vapour of arsemc 

450°, forming-r-possihly a black arsenide— which reacts with water giving , off 
. arsine, and leaving behind a dark brown powder. H. Moissan observed that at 
a red heat, phosphorus pentoxide reacts explosively with calcium. At about 
boric oxide is reduced to a broTO mass without producing calcium boride ; 
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calciiim borate is reduced to a mixture of boron and calcium boride, CaBe. Accord- 
ing to F. M. Perkin, a mixture of boric oxide or of sodium borate with calcium 
when ignited with a fuse of sodium peroxide and calcium, furnishes a mixture of 
what appears to be boron and calcium boride, which can be used in place of boron 
for making boron trichloride. 

Calcium was found by H. Moissan to react vigorously with carbon ; the reaction 
is attended by the evolution of much- heat — and it begins with soot at a dull red 
heat, and with graphite at a rather higher temp. A. Guntz and G, Roderer found 
that when heated with strontium, carbon forms a grey product which develops 
acetylene when treated with water. According to H. Moissan, liquid acetylene 
does not react with calcium, but when calcium is warmed in the gas, a layer of 
carbon is formed on the metal, and the remaining gas is polymerized. When heated 
in a stream of acetylene, the metal burns, forming calcium carbide and hydride. 
A. Guntz and G. Roderer found strontium is blackened by acetylene at 600®, and the 
metal is covered by a protective layer of carbon, but very little carbide is formed. 
The reaction with ethylene begins at a dull red heat, and a layer of carbon is formed 
on the metal which hinders the reaction ; acetylene is simultaneously formed • 
methane reacts similarly. R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen observed that calcium 
burns brilliantly when heated in carbon dioxide. 0. P. Watts represented the re- 
action as furnishing carbon and calcium oxide ; and H. Moissan found that if the temp, 
is not so high, the metal is covered with a layer of carbon and calcium carbide 
and carbonate which hinders the reaction— some carbon monoxide is also formed. 
R. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen found strontium reacts similarly with carbon dioxide. 
A. Guntz and G. Roderer said that strontium burns as energetically in carbon 
dioxide or coal gas as in air, but not so vigorously as calcium. H. Moissan said 
that calcium at a dull red heat decomposes carbon monoxide, forming carbon 
and calcium carbide ; and A. Guntz and M. Mantrel observed a similar reaction 
with barium. A. Guntz and G. Roderer found strontium behaves in carbon 
monoxide as it does in carbon dioxide. Dil. acetic acid dissolves the metal 
vigorously with the evolution of hydrogen, and H. Moissan made a similar 
observation with calcium and acetic acid. Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin say that 
absolute alcohol is without action on calcium. F. M. Perkin, and L. Pratt 
found calcium must be used with care as a drying agent for alcohol, because 
after half an hour’s contact, a turbulent action occurs, hydrogen is evolved 
and calcixun ethoxide is formed. Calcium was also found by H. D. Law and 
F. M. Perkin to react with ketones. According to A. Guntz and G. Roderer, 
absolute alcohol dissolves some strontium, but dry ligroin, toluene, turpentine, 
etc., have no action on the metal. J. A. Wanklyn found calcium attacks zinc 
etbyL Calcium and silicon combine at a red heat, forming a silicide ; while silica 
is reduced by calcium or strontium, forming the silicide and a little silicon. R. Bunsen 
and A. Matthiessen found glass and poreclain are vigorously attacked by calcium 
or strontium at a red heat. A. Guntz and G, Roderer said that strontium does not 
reduce silieon tetrachloride. 

H. Moissan found that sodium dissolves calcium at* a high temp- and that the 
calcium cystallizes out again on cooling ; potassium possesses this quality in a smaller 
degree. ^ According to W, Muthmann and L. Weiss, when a heated alloy of calcium 
and sodium is cooled it forms two layers, and potassium behaves similarly. H. Mois- 
san found that calcium forms brittle alloys with magnesium, zinc, and nickd, 
and these alloys decompose water ; A. Guntz and G. Roderer observed that nickel 
alloys with strontium. A, Guntz found that nickel is attacked by barium more than 
is the case with iron. H. Moissan found that calcium reacts vigorously with 
but the alloy retains only a little calcium, and it too decomposes water slowly* 
W. Muthmann and L. Weiss say that calcium does not alloy with lead or tin ; ' 

L, Hackspill that it forms no alloy with chromium, but it does so, under press^ 
with iron. A. Guntz found iron is but little attacked by barium^ R- Moiss^ l 
found that when calcium is rubbed up ^rith mercury, an amalgam is produC6^l| 
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A. Guntz and G. Roderer observed that strontium, and R. Bunsen and A. Mattbiessen 
that barium, lorms an amalgam under similar conditions. The alkali oxides — 
litMum, sodium, and potassium — are reduced to the metals when heated with 
calcium ; and the alkali hydroxides are similarly reduced with detonation. This 
agrees with the heats of formation of the oxides, (Ca, 0)=:145 Cals., (2K, 0)*=98*2 
Cals., and (2Na, 0) =100*9 Cals. E. M. Perkin and L. Pratt could not obtain metals 
from the hydroxides of the alkalies or the alkaline earths. No strontium was obtained 
with strontium oxide and calcium although there is a vigorous reaction ; with 
calcium oxide and calcium, a suboxide is formed. F. E. Weston and H. R. Ellis 
partly reduced lime and magnesia by calcium, but in the latter case, a nitride is the 
chief product. H. Moissan found that uranic oxide» UO3 ; titanic oxide, Ti02 ; and 
vanadium pentoxide, ^^ 0 ^, are reduced to a lower state of oxidation by calcium. 
A. Burger obtained uranium of a high degree of purity by the calcium reduction, 
and likewise also titanium and zirconium — ^the latter from zirconium oxide. 
F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt found titanic oxide is reduced to a metallic powder ; 
tungstic oxide is reduced to the metal, and the reaction is so vigorous that both 
the metal and the calcium oxide are fused ; alumina is reduced to a metal powder. 
E. E. Weston and H. R. Ellis also reduced alumina by calcium. A. Burger like- 
wise obtained molybdenum from molybdic oxide. According to F. M. Perkin, 
a mixture of calcium with ferric oxide gives the corresponding metal; similar 
remarks apply to mixtures of calcium with manganese dioxide, or with chromic 
oxide. The chief objections to the use of calcium for reducing the oxides to the 
metal are the great violence of the reaction, and the infusibility of the calcium 
oxide. According to A. Burger, the reduction by calcium is unsatisfactory with 
silica ; cerium dioxide is reduced to the sesquioxide ; and thorium dioxide is not 
reduced. 

Some reactions of analytical interest. — The chlorides of the alkaline earths 
inay be regarded as typical. Aq. ammonia free from carbonate gives no precipitate 
with salts of calcium, strontium, or barium, although if the ammoniacal soln. be 
exposed to air, carbon dioxide is absorbed, and the carbonate of the alkaline earth 
precipitated. An ammoniacal soln. of commercial ammonium carbonate contains 
ammonium carbonate and carbamate. This soln. gives a flocoulent precipitate of, 
say, calcium carbonate which becomes crystalline on standing, and more rapidly 
on heating. The reaction: CaCl2+(NH4)2C03^CaC0s+2NH4Cl, is reversible 
so that an excess of the precipitant is needed, and the soln. should not be boiled 
longer than is needed to change the fiocculent precipitate into a crystalline one. 
If a large proportion of ammonium chloride is present, and only a small proportion 
of the carbonate, no precipitation may occur. A soln. of ammonium carbamate 
alone gives no precipitate because the carbamates are soluble, but if the soln. be 
warmed over 60®, ammonium carbamate forms carbonate, and the alkaline earth 
carbonate is precipitated. F. Jackson ^ gives as the limits of the reaction with 
barium 1 ; 4000, with strontium 1 : 16,000, and with calcium 1 : 8000. R. Fresenius 
gave 1 : 163,000 for calcium, and 1 : 201,000 for barium. Soln. of sodium carbonate 
precipitate the carbonates of the alkaline earths from soln. of their salts, much as 
is done by ammonium carbonate. According to J. L. Lassaigne, sodium carbonate 
gives a slight cloud, appearing only in a few minutes with calcium nitrate diluted 
1 : 25,000 ; a very slight turbidity appearing, only after standing ^me time when 
the dilution is 1 ; 50,000 ; with 1 : 100,000 there was a scarcely perceptible turbidity 
after standing a long time ; and with 1 : 200,000, no ejffect could be detected. 
Neutral or alkaline soln. of the salts of the alkaline earths give a precipitate of the 
oxalate when treated with ammonium oxalatO. The crystalline precipitate formed 
in cold soln. is difficult to ffiter, but that formed in hot soln. consists of large crystals 
more readily filtered. The precipitated calcium oxalate is very sparingly soluble 
in acetio^acid, the strontium salt is rather more soluble, and the barium salt readily 
dissolves in the hot acid. The solubility of the oxalates increases with increasing 
mol, wt., sb that whHe the calcium salt is virtually insoluble in water, the barium 
von. m. 2 T 
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salt is more soluble, 100 parts of water dissolve 0*0386 part of barium oxalate. 
The oxalates of the alkaline earths are soluble in the mineral acids, and the addition 
of aq, ammonia reprecipitates the oxalates ; boiling the oxalates with a soln 
of sodium carbonate changes them into carbonates. According to J. L. Lassaigne* 
one part of strontia in 10,000 parts of water gives a scarcely appreciable turbidity' 
and with more water, no turbidity is visible ; with calcium a precipitate is obtained 
with 1 : 25,000 ; a very slight precipitate is obtained with 1 : 50,000 ; and with 
1 : 100,000 an opalescence appears in five minutes ; and with 1 : 200,000, 1 ; 400 000 
and 1 : 800,000 a slight opalescence appears in five, eight, or fifteen minutes respec- 
tively. P. Harting obtained a turbidity with a soln. of calcium chloride at a dilution 
of 1 : 400,000. According to E. Jackson, the reaction with ammonium oxalate 
is sensitive to 1 ; 64,000 with calcium, 1 : 32,000 with strontium, and 1 ; 2000 with 
barium. 

Cone. soln. of a calcium salt give a precipitate with sulphuric acid ; but dil, 
soln. give no precipitate since calcium sulphate is sparingly soluble in water. Calcium 
sulphate is far less soluble if alcohol be added to the soln. Strontium sulphate is 
less soluble than calcium sulphate, and more soluble than barium sulphate. The 
latter is very sparingly soluble in water. Hot cone, sulphuric acid dissolves 
the precipitate because a soluble hydrosiilphate is formed — e.g. with barium 
BaS04+H2S04=Ba(HS04)2 — this is decomposed into sparingly soluble barium 
sulphate when the soln. is diluted with water. Hot dil. hydrochloric acid dissolves 
calcium and strontium sulphate, and barium sulphate is but sparingly soluble in the 
hot acid. Calcium sulphate is soluble in a soln. of ammonium sulphate owing to the 
formation of a soluble double salt : CaS04.(NH4)2S04. This soln. is decomposed 
by water and the calcium sulphate is reprecipitated. Barium sulphate is shghtly 
soluble in a soln. of sodium thiosulphate. A soln. of calcium sulphate gives no 
precipitate with a soln. of a calcium salt ; but in a neutral or feebly acid soln. of 
a strontium salt, a precipitate of strontium sulphate is formed when the soln. has 
stood for some time, but with a soln. of a barium salt, precipitation of barium 
sulphate occurs at once. According to J. L. Lassaigne, a soln. of barium nitrate 
containing one part of baryta in 25,000 parts of water gives a very distinct cloudi- 
ness with sulphuric acid or sodium sulphate ; with 1 : 50,000 or 1 : 100,000, a slight 
turbidity appears ; with 1 : 200,000 to 1 : 400,000, a turbidity appears in some 
noinutes ; and with 1 : 800,000 there is no reaction. According to P. Harting a 
soln. of barium chloride with one of bartya in 71,000 parts of water becomes turbid 
with sodium sulphate in half an hour, and the limits of the reaction is 1 : 79,300. 
J. L. Lassaigne found a soln. of strontium nitrate with one of strontia in 2500 parts 
of water gives a precipitate with sulphuric acid or sodium sulphate : with 1 : 5000, 
a slight cloudiness ; with 1 : 10,000, a very slight turbidity ; and with 1 : 20,000, 
a very slight turbidity in a few minutes ; with 1 : 40,000 there was a scarcely appreci- 
able turbidity in a few minutes. E. Jackson gives the limits 1 : 256,000 with barium ; 
and with strontium the limits are 1 : 8000, and with calcium 1: 2000. E. Exesenius 
gives 1 : 23,100, or 1 : 25,200 for the limits with strontium. The limits of the reaction 
with calcium sulphate as precipitant are, according to F. Jackson, 1 : 64,000 with 
barium, and 1 : 1000 with strontium. 

* When a neutral soln. of a calcium, strontium, or barium salt is treated with a 
solui of sodium phosphate, a white flooculent precipitate is produced : Na2HP04 
+CaCl2— 2NaCl+CaHP04 ; and if aq. ammonia be added to the mixture, norm4 
calcium phosphate, Cas(P04)2, is formed. Both the calcium phosphates are soluble 
in mineral or acetic acid. According to J. L. Lassaigne, a precipitate is obtained 
with sodium phosphate in soln. of calcium nitrate diluted 1 : 25,000 ; a sl%hl , 
precipitate with a dilution of 1 : 50,000 ; and with 1 : 100,000 there was an opato-^ 
cence in a few minutes, but no efieot with a dilution 1 : 200,000. The Ihhite oi 
the reaction are given by E, Jackson as 1:16,000 with calcium, 1:§000 wi^:f 
strontium, 1 : 4000 with barium. No precipitation occurs when a soln. of a calcir^l 
s^t is treated with potassium chromate^ nor does precipitation occur with a ^|| 
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soln. of a strontium salt ; but a cone. soln. of a strontium salt does give a precipitate 
of strontium chromate. A neutral dil. or cone. soln. of a barium salt gives a yellow 
precipitate of barium chromate which is very sparingly soluble in water and acetic 
acid, but it is readily soluble in mineral acids. Consequently, potassium dichromate 
is not so good a precipitant since an acid is then formed : 2BaCl2+K20r207+H20 
=2BaCr04+2HCl+2KCl. The presence of sodium acetate diminishes the solvent 
action of the mineral acids and the reaction is then quantitative. The limits of 
the reaction, according to F. Jackson, are 1 : 256,000 with barium, and 1 : 200 with 
strontium. Barium salt soln. give a white crystalline precipitate of barium fluo- 
silicate, BaSiFe, when treated with hydrofluosilicic acid, HgSiFg. The precipitation 
takes some time. The precipitated fluosilicate is sparingly soluble in water and 
dil. acids, and virtually insoluble in alcohol. According to P. Harting, one part 
of barium chloride in 3800 parts of water gives a precipitate with this acid, 
F. Jackson gives 1 : 2000. Neither calcium nor strontium salts give a precipitate 
with this reagent even in fairly cone, soln., and this even if the calcium soln. is 
mixed with half its voL of alcohol. C. F. Rammelsberg found that sodium 
iodate precipitates baryta quantitatively as iodate, and the precipitate dissolves 
in hydrochloric acid, consequently G. Deniges recommended a 10 per cent. soln. 
of iodic acid as a reagent for the microdetection of calcium, strontium, or barium 
salts all of which give finely crystalline iodates. 

The separation of barium, strontium, and calcium. s— Salts of the alkaline 
earths can be separated from the alkalies by precipitation as oxalates. Calcium 
can be separated from the other two elements (1) by treating the nitrates with a 
mixture of alcohol and ether in which the calcium salt readily dissolves, while the 
other two salts are very sparingly soluble (F. Stromeyer, H. Rose, R. Fresenius) ; , 
(2) by extracting the calcium nitrate with amyl alcohol (P. E. Browning) ; (3) by 
treating the nitrates with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*42-1*46, in which the calcium 
salt is readily soluble, and the other two salts are very sparingly soluble (8. G. Raw- 
son) ; (4) by boiling the three sulphates with a soln. of an alkali or ammonium 
carbonate, which converts calcium and strontium sulphates into carbonates, leaving 
the barium sulphate virtually unchanged. The carbonates are then removed with 
dil acid (H. Rose, J. L, R. Morgan, F. W, Kiister) ; (5) by treating the sulphates 
with an alkali tartrate, when calcium sulphate is alone converted into tartrate 
which is soluble in hydrochloric acid (M. Dupasquier) ; (6) by precipitating the 
barium as chromate, the strontium as sulphate, and the calcium as oxalate 
(H. Robin) ; and (7) by the indirect method in which the mixture is converted 
into mixtures of difierent weighable salts (0. Knoblauch). 

The separation of calcium and strontium, — (1) By treatment of the nitrates with the 
alcohol-ether mixture or amyl alcohol in which the calcium alone dissolves {vid& supra) ; 
(2) by treatment of the soln. with a mixture of ammonium sulphate and oxalate, whereby 
the strontium is converted into sulphate, the calcium into oxalate (B. Sidersky) ; (3) by 
treatment of the chromates with alcohol in which the calcium alone dissolves (W. Fresenius 
and F. Ruppert). ‘ 

The separation of calcium <md ha/rium, — (1) By precipitation of the barium as chromate 
or as fluosilicate (R. Fresenius) j (2) by treatment of the nitrates with alcohoh^ther or 
amyl alcohol which extracts the calcium salt alone {vide supra) ; (3), by extracting the 
chlorides with an ethereal soln. of hydrogen chloride which extracts the c^cium salt alone 
(F. W. Mar) ; (4) by treatt^ a dil. soln. with sulphuric acid, which pr^ipitates the barium 
as sulphate ; (6) by digestion with a mixture of potassium sulphate carbonate, which 
converts the barium into sulphate, and thp calcium into carbonate—the latter is removed 
by treatment ^th dil. hydrochloric acid (E. Fleischer) ; (6) by digestion with a mixture of 
ammonium sulphate and “oxalate which convei^ the barium into sulphate and the calcium 
into oxalate — the latter is alone soluble in dil. acid; and (7) by d^esting the sulphates 
with a soln. of sodium thiosulphate in which the calcium salt ^one dissolves (W, Diehl). 

. The separation of strontium and banww.— (l) ,The barium can be precipitated as chromate, 
the strontium salt remains m soht. (R. Fresenius) ; (2) the barium can be precipitated as 
silicofluoride (R. Fresenius) ; (3) b^um chloride is alone insoluble in absolute alcohol 
(R B. Browning) ; (4) by bofling the alkali carbonate which converts strontium sulphate 
the carbonate and leaves ime barium salt almost unattackedL The carbonates are 
4^oved with dil. acid (H. Bose). 
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The accuracy of analytical processes is generally afiected by the assumption 
that precipitates are insoluble when they are but sparingly soluble ; by the precipi- 
tation of one substance in the presence of another whereby a substance assumed 
to he wholly in soln. is partly carried down with a precipitate ; and by the assump- 
tion that one conaponent of a mixed precipitate is insoluble in or inert towards a 
given menstruum, when in reality it is slightly soluble, or not quite inert. Many 
of these proposed methods are faulty when closely examined. The methods which 
have proved most satisfactory are (i) treatment of the mixed nitrates with ethereal 
alcohol to remove calcium nitrate, and the subsequent separation of barium and 
strontium by the chromate process ; (ii) treatment of the soln. in acetic acid with 
an alkali chromate ; barium chromate is precipitated, redissolved, and again 
precipitated ; the salts in the filtrate are precipitated as carbonates ; converted 
into nitrates ; and the calcium nitrate removed from strontium nitrate by the 
ether alcohol mixture. The separated products are converted into sulphates and 
weighed. 

The uses o! alkaline earths. — Calcium is a powerful reducing agent, and it has 
been used to a very limited extent as a deoxidizer and for removing nitrogen from 
alloys. It has been used as an absorbent for gases — hydrogen and nitrogen— in 
gas-analysis. The fine-grained metal is a faster absorbent than the coarsely 
crystalline metal obtained by slow cooling. The use of metallic calcium is thus 
summarized by H. P. Brace ® : 

Oalcium is used as a reducing agent in the preparation of metals and alloys from their 
oxygen and halogen compounds ; as a reagent in the purification of the inert gases ; as 
a scavenger for non-ferrous metals and alloys; as a scavenger, decarburizer, and 
desulphurizer for ferrous alloys ; as a dehydrating agent in the treatment of oils and 
alcohols, etc. ; as a means of fixing atm. nitrogen ; as a source of pure calcium carbide by 
direct reaction with pure carbon ; as a stiffening fillmg for hollow metal structural 
members; as a constituent of a light aluminium alloy having \iseful properties; and 
as a hardening component in certain lead-base antifriction alloys. 

Calcium alloys have been proposed for bearing metals. Lime or limestone 
is used in the preparation of mortars ; cements ; sand-lime bricks ; glass ; glazes ; 
the purification of water ; the manufacture of soda ; bleaching powder ; calcium 
carbide ; calcium cyanamide ; calcium nitrate ; etc. ; the purification of coal gas 5 
the manufacture of insectides and sprays; the manufacture of sugar; the 
distillation of wood; the manufacture of paper; paints; and in tanning, 
Strontium salts are used in the manufacture of fireworks, signal lights, and 
signal shells; and to a limited extent in medicine. Strontia is used in the 
recovery of sugar from beet-sugar molasses. Barium carbonate is used in glass 
ma kin g ; in rendering soluble sulphates in clays inert; in making waU-paints, 
etc. The chloride is used in the purification of salt ; in certain medicinal and 
photographic preparations ; for rendering soluble sulphates in clays more or less 
inert ; as a chemical agent ; the nitrate is used as a chemical agent, in certain 
medicinal preparations ; in pyrotechnics and in making green signal lights ; and for 
certain explosive mixtures. Barium peroxide is used as a bleaching agent. Por 
the uses of the sulphates of the alkaline earths, vide infra. 
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§ 5* The Atomio Weights of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

In 1809, J. 3 . Berzelius^ made a determination of the at. wt. of calcium by 
treating a known quantity of calcium chloride with silver nitrate, and weighiiag 
the precipitated chloride. This gave the ratio Ca0l2 : 2Ag01, from which it follow^ 
that the at. wt. of calcium is 40*46. J. J. Berzelius first assumed the formula of 
dmde is CaO^, but this was later altered to OaO, with a corr^pond^ change i» ^ 
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at. wt. The last-named formula would make the at. wt; of calcium approximate 
to 40, the former to 20. The former value is in harmony with Dulong and Petit’s 
sp. ht. rule ; with Mits^erlich’s isomorphic law ; with Mendcleeff’s periodic law • 
and with J. H. van t Hoff s extension of Avogadro’s hypothesis to soln J J Berze ’ 
lius’ value is rather too high. In 1841, S. Baup made some interesting analyses of 
some calcium salts of organic acids, and obtained the at. wt. 39 '98 for calcium when 
that of oxygen is 16. This result, however, is usually regarded as being too much 
affected by errors to have much weight in comparison with more modern measure- 
ments. J. L Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard quote 40-3 for the at. wt. of calcium 
T. Thomson discussed the at. wt. of strontium, barium, and calcium A Salvetat 
made a statement without details, of some results he had obtained 'by measurine 
the amount of carbon dioxide obtained from a given amount of calcium carbonate 
The other determinations of tins constant include : 

1 . Evaluation of the ratio CaO : CaGO^.— In 1842,'j. B. A. Dumas ignited Iceland 
spar, and determined the amount of COg evolved and of the calcium oxide remainincr 

i”^P'irities in the spar. As a result he obtained 
4 °' t ^ (0=16). The same year 0. L. Erdmann and 

R. E. Marchand made similar determinations with native carbonate and with 
artificial carbonate. They obtained 40-005. J. J. Berzelius pointed out that 
the artificial carbonate retams moisture even at 200°, and some chloride from the 
mother liquid also adheres to the precipitate. These errors act in opposite directions 
and tend to balance one another. In 1844, the same investigators, working with 

for the at. wt. of calcium ; and in 1850, they obtained 
39-996. They also observed that carbon dioxide is liable to be retained by the lime 

nhSjr?q-QQ« Carbonate, 

obtained 39 996 , and F. W. Hinrichsen, 1901-02, obtained 40-142 with Iceland 
Spar and 40 137 with a sample from the Crimea 

^ Evaluation of the ratio CaCO^: CaSO^.-ln 1842, O. L. Erdmann and 
K. h. Marchand treated calcium carbonate with sulphuric acid, and weighed the 
resifiting calcium sulphate. They obtained 40*02 for the at. wt. of calcium. In 
de Con' k 40T2 analogous method obtained 40-22 ; and in 1913, W. 0. 

3. Evaluation of the ratio CaCl^ :2AgCl. — J. J. Berzelius’ determination of this 
In o“i f T swpm, furnished 40-46 ; in 1843, J. C. G. de Mardgnac obtained 

40 21 , J. B. A. Dumas in 1859, 40-103 ; and T. W. Richards in 1902, obtained 40-126 
m ® n ^ ^ determinations is 40-13 ; and the International Atomic 

Weight Coi™sion recornmend 40-1 or 40-07 as the best representative value. 

ine at wt. determinations for strontium resemble in general procedure those 
pployed for calcium and barium, but they are fewer in number. F. Stromeyer 2 
in 1817, and A. Salvetat in 1843, measured the volume of carbon dioxide evolved 
fiom a given amount of strontium carbonate. From the ratio SrCOo : CO, the 
former obtained 87*3, and the latter 88*0 for the at. wt. of strontium. "With the 

Marignao’s determination of-the ratio 
^Ug.bH^O . HgO, and of SrClg : SrSOi, where the former gave 87-41, and the latter 
o7 1 tor the at. wt. of this element, and T. B. Thorpe and A. G. Francis’ 87-677 
rom the ratio SrBra = SrSO^,, and 87-668 from the ratio SrBrg : SrS04, investigations 

ttZ : 2AgX, or SrX^ :.2Ag, where X represents an 

atorn of chlorine or bromine. In 1816, H. Rose evaluated the ratio SrCL : 2AgCl 
and found 87*31 for the at. wt. of strontium ; T, J. Pelouze (1845), 87-70 : J. C. G 
87-49 ; J. B. A. Dumas (1859), 87-53 : T W Richards 
iS’ 87S’ li^lia^ds (1906) 87-^6 ; and T. E. Thorpe and A.'g Fr^cis 
« ^ 1 ’ A . ■' TXT . mean of the best determinations is 87-6 ; the Interna- 

,vXu Weight. Commission recommends 87-63 as the best representative 

nf f?’^ the earher part of the nineteenth century a number of determinations 
w tne at. wt. of barium were made with widely varying results, namely, 134 to 143. 
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The at. wt. has been computed from the results obtained by the analysis of barium 
carbonate ; by conTerting the barium chloride or nitrate into the sulphate ; and 
by converting barium halide into the corresponding amount of silver hahde, or 
silver. A. Levol ® reduced auric chloride with sulphur dioxide, and determined 
the resulting sulphuric acid with barium chloride, and thus obtained the ratio 
Au : BaS04 ; from his data, the at. wt. of barium would now be represented by 139-3. 
J. C. G. de Marignac obtained some ratios including water of crystallization, but the 
results were poor, for they varied from 130‘7 to 138-5. P . A. Guye and D. E. Tsaka- 
lotos critically examined this method and concluded the process is not suited for 
the determination in question. T. Andrews also gave 137-6 for the at. wt. of barium 
without indicating how that result was obtained. In 1883, P. W. Clarke selected 
137-0 from aU the available data ; in the same year, L. Meyer and K. Seubert 
selected 137-2 ; in 1885, W. Ostwald, 137-04 ; in 1886, J. D. van der Plaats, 137-1 ; 
B. Brauner in 1905, 137-43 ; and F. W. Clarke in 1910, 137-363. The International 
Atomic Weight Commission recommends 137'37 as the best representative value. 

1. The analysis ofharium carbonate— In 1811, J. J. Berzelius analyzed barium 
carbonate, and obtained numbers ranging between 134-2 and 143-3 (oxygen 16). 
W. H. Wollaston, in 1814, obtained 139-2 ; and A. Salvetat converted the carbonate 
into sulphate, and obtained 136 for the at; wt. of barium. These results are only 
of historical interest. 

2. Evaluation of the ratio BaCl^ • BaSO^, or Ba(E 0^)2 ■ BaSO^. — In 1818, 
J. J. Berzelius found that 100-00 parts of barium chloride yielded 112-175 parts 
of barium sulphate, which gives 135-6 for the at. wt. of barium. E. Turner, in 
1829, obtained 135-4; T. Thomson, in 1831, obtained 136 ; H. Struve, in 1861, 
obtained 137-0 ; J. C. G. de Marignac, 138-5 ; and T. W. Richards, in 1893, obtained 
137-43 ± 0-2. E. Turner, in 1833, obtained 137-0 from the ratio Ba(N03)2 : BaS04. 

3. Evaluation of the ratio BaGl^ •' 2AgCl, or BaBr^ •' 2AgBr. — In 1818, 
J. J. Berzelius obtained 138-07 parts of silver chloride from 100-00 parts of barium 
chloride ; this gives 136-8 for the at. wt. of barium. T. Thomsen, in 1831, obtained 
in the same maimer 136 ; B. Turner, in 1829, obtained 137-4 ; J. C. G. de Marignac, 
in 1858, obtained 137-1 ; T. E. Thorpe, in 1908, obtained 137-48 ; T. W. Richards, 
in 1893, obtained 137-44 from the ratio BaCl2 : 2AgCl, and 137-43 from the ratio 
BaBr2 1 2AgBr. 

4. Evaluation of the ratio BaCl% •^Ag, or BaBr^ :2Ag, — ^In 1846, T. J. Pelouze 
measured tlie amount of barium chloride required for the precipitation of a spin, 
of a known weight of silver in nitric acid, and obtained for the at. wt. of barium 
137*28 ; J. C. 6. de Marignac obtained 137*11 in 1848, and 137*15 in 1868 ; 
J. B. A. Dumas, in 1859, obtained 137*00; and T. W. Richards, in 1893, obtained 
137*44 for the same ratio, and for the ratio BaBr2 : 2Ag, he obtained 137*43. 

A. Sakoschansky ^ discussed the relationship between the at. wt. of strontium 
and calcium. G. P. Thomson, and A. J. Dempster found that the at. wt. of calcium 
and strontium are simple in that they are not compounded of sets of isotopic 
elements. There are no isotopes. 

F. W. and A. Dupr6 ® reported the presence of a fourth member of the alkaline earth 
family which gave a faint blue spectral line “ between the Sr& and K/g about twice as far 
from the former as from the latter, in brightness and sharpness of definition quite equal 
to the line Sr^g.” W. Crookes showed that the blue line is not due to the new element but 
is a characteristic line belonging to calcium. 
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§ 6. The Hydrides of the Alkaline Earths 

Acetylene prepared from some specimens of calcium carbide, even after being 
filtered through cotton wool, and passed through water, gave a deposit of calcium 
oxide in the conducting pipes, a fact which led C. Hotoieister i to assume that 
a volatile calcium hydride must be present. The fumes of sulphur trioxide, however, 
wiQ pass through a long train of wash-bottles, without being wholly absorbed ; 
this favours the assumption that fine particles of a solid calcium compound can be 
carried along with the stream of gas. C. Hofimeister attempted to isolate the gas 
by passing a large vol. of acetylene through a number of wash-bottles containing 
acetone, and then through an ammoniacal copper soln, to remove the acetylene. 
The colourless gaseous residue burned in air, forming calcium oxide and water, 
and formed an exceedingly e!s;plosive mixture with oxygen. The residual gas was 
never obtained free from air, and its composition was not determined. ■ C. WinMer 
ascertained that when the oxides of the alkaline earths are reduced with magnesium, 
in an atm. of hydrogen, a compound is formed which he regarded as a hydride of 
the alkaline earth, and symbolized CaH, SrH, or BaH ; and he noted that these 
hydrides are decomposed by contact with water, forming hydrogen gas. Neither 
0. Hofimeister’s gaseous hydride, nor C. Winkler’s hydrides of the type MH, have 
been substantiated. C. Winkler, however, probably prepared a mixture of the 
alkaline earth metal M and a hydride of the lype MH2, because the latter have 
since been made, 0. R. Hansen claimed to have obtained evidence of the formation 
of a calcium hydride, CaH, from his observations on the vap. press, of the normal 
hydride, CaH2. The compodtion of normal cadcium hydride can be represented 
by the formula CaH2^ and this is evidenced by the amount of hydride formed from 
a given weight of calcium, and from the amount of hydrogen evolved when the 
compound is treated with water. Similarly, the composition of stcontiiim hydride 
agrees with SrHg, and of barium hydride with BaH^. B. von Lengyel found that 
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metallic calcium slowly absorbs hydrogen at ordinary temp., and rapidly at a dull 
red heat, forming a white pulverulent hydride. 

H. Moissan prepared calcium hydride by heating crystallized calcium, contained 
in a nickel boat, to dull redness in an atm. of dry hydrogen. G. F. Jaubert, and 
the Elektrochemische Werke, Bitterfeld, patented the preparation of calcium 
hydride by passing hydrogen through molten calcium contained in an iron vessel 
for a few minutes. H. Gautier heated a cadmium-calcium alloy to dull redness 
in hydrogen, and volatilized the cadmium under reduced press, in ‘hydrogen: a 
similar process was employed for the corresponding hydrides of strontium and 
barium. A. Guntz and G. Roderer made strontium hydride by heating an 8 per cent 
strontium amalgam in a stream of hydrogen ; amalgams with a higher content of 
strontium are not so suitable for the purpose, since they oxidize so readily. The 
mercury is distilled by heating in hydrogen to 1000''. A. Guntz prepared bariuin 
amalgam in a similar manner. K. Kaiser prepared calcium hydride by passing 
hydrogen over calcium chloride at 700° until no further evolution of hydrogen 
cUoride occurs ; and A. Kiesewalter made it by heating calcium oxide by the arc 
flame in a stream of hydrogen ; if too little hydrogen is used some metallic calcium 
is formed along with the calcium hy^dride. 

According to F. Ephraim and E. Michel, while the hydrides of the alkali metals 
are formed slowly, those of the alkaline earth metals are formed rapidly and with 
incandescence. This is attributed to the greater solubility of the hydride in the 
metal. The liquid nature of the alkali hydrides at their temp, of formation also 
contributes to the slowness of* the reaction, since the eutectic which is formed 
protects the metal from the hydrogen. The hydride is a white pulverulent or 
fused cake with a crystalline fracture. The commercial product is grey, audit was 
found by G. F. Jaubert to contain 90 per cent, of calcium hydride, and 10 per cent, 
of oxide and nitride. According to H. Moissan, the specific gravity of calcium 
hydride is 1*7 ; A. Guntz gives for barium hydride 4:‘21. According to H. Moissan, 
calcium hydride does not dissociate when heated in vacuo at 600°, but, according 
to H. Gautier, dissociation is perceptible at 675°. C, R. Hansen found the vap. 
press, of calcium hydride to be : 

605° 675° 712° 7i55° 750° 780° 795° 

Press, (mm.) . . 28-1 66*3 143-0 269*7 410*0 653*5 854*0 

The dissociation press, of strontium hydride was found by H. Gautier to bo 100 mm. 
at 1000°, 300 mm, at 1100°. It is easily decomposed in vacuo at 900°. H. Gautier 
says barium hydride begins to dissociate at 675° ; and A. Guntz found an appreci- 
able volatilization occurs at 1200°, and the vapour is green when viewed through 
cobalt-blue glass ; ho also gives 1200° for the melting point of barium hydride. 
According to A. Guntz and H. Basset, the heat of formation of calcium hydride 
is : Ca+H2=CaH2-f-46*20 Cals. ; of strontium hydride, 34*7 Cals. ; and of barium 
hydride, according to A. Guntz, 55*0 Cals. H. Moissan found that a 5 cm. homo- 
geneous compact layer is a non-conductor of electricity. 

H. Moissan found that calcium hydride could be heated to the softening point 
of Bohemian glass in an atm. of hydrogen without gain or loss in weight. According 
to H. Moissan, and B. von Lengyel, calcium hydride can be heated in air on a 
platinum foil without alteration, but when heated to redness in air or oxygen^ it 
burns brilliantly, and sufficient heat is developed to fuse the calcium oxide pro- 
duced. H. Gautier also found that strontium hydride burns slowly in air at a red 
heat, form ing a skin of strontium oxide which protects to some extent the hydride 
underneath. A. Guntz made similar observations with respect to barium hydride, 
With oxygen, the reaction is vigorous. According to H. Moissan, calcium hydride 
is readily decomposed by water and dil. acids: CaH 2 + 2 H 20 =Ca( 0 H) 2 + 2 H 2 , as 
indicated in connection with hydrogen. G, F. Jaubert emphasized the use of 
calcium hydride in the preparation of hydrogen for aeronautical purposes. A kg®* 
of the commercial hydride gives a cubic metre of hydrogen. With a little water. ^ 
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B. von Lengyel found that so mucli heat is produced that the hydrogen inflames 
spontaneously. H. Gautier found strontium hydride behaves similarly. Accord- 
ing to A. Guntz, the heat of the reaction with water is BaH2soiid+^Il20iiciuid 
:=Ba(OH)2s.oin.+2H2gas+S'^*b Cals. No solvent for the hydrides of the alkaline 
earths is known. 

The hydrides of the alkaline earths are powerful reducing agents. H. Moissan, 
and B. von Lengyel noted that calcium hydride is decomposed with incandescence 
when heated to dull redness with the halogens. In the cold, chlorine does not act 
on the hydride, but, when warmed, calcium and hydrogen chlorides are formed ; 
bromine and iodine behave similarly. H. Gautier found strontium hydride behaved 
similarly, boiling bromine has no action, while the reaction is vigorous at a red 
heat. H. Moissan found that hydride is decomposed by hydrogen chloride, forming 
water and barium chloride. Cone, hydrochloric acid has but little action in the 
cold, but if heated a reaction ensues ; and a vigorous action occurs with the dil. 
acid. According to H. Moissan, when a mixture of calcium hydride with sodium 
fluoride or potassium fluoride is heated to 500°, hydrogen and the vapour of the 
alkali metal are formed ; silver fluoride reacts when triturated with calcium hydride 
in the cold, producing silver and calcium fluoride ; mercuric fluoride and lead fluoride 
are reduced at 400° ; sodium chloride at a red heat is reduced to sodium ; molten 
potassium iodide does not react with calcium hydride ; but silver iodide reacts 
vigorously. Molten potassium chlorate is reduced with violence ; and, generally, 
chlorates, bromates, or iodates furnish explosive mixtures ; a violent explosion 
occurs when calcium hydride is rubbed up in a mortar with potassium perchlorate. 
H. Gautier found a vigorous reaction under similar conditions between strontium 
hydride and chlorates, perchlorates, and bromates ; but with iodates the reaction 
is less vigorous. 

B. von Lengyel found that when heated in sulphur vapour, calcium hydride is 
decomposed, forming a dark grey mass ; some calcium sulphide is formed ; 
H. Gautier also found strontium hydride forms strontium sulphide imder similar 
conditions. H. Moissan also found that calcium hydride is decomposed when 
heated with sulphur vapour, but no action was observed with selenium vapour at 
the m.p. of glass. F. M, Perkin and L. Pratt obtained calcium selenide from a 
mixture of selenium and calcium hydride ; they also found lead sulphide and 
antimony sulphide react with calcium hydride, producing but little metal, but 
possibly forming a calcium antimony (or lead) sulphide. H. Gautier also found 
dichromates and lead or copper oxide are vigorously reduced by strontium hydride. 
He found hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by calcium hydride at a red heat, 
forming calcium sulphide and hydrogen ; and sulphur dioxide is reduced to a 
hydrosulphite by calcium or strontium hydride. Cone, sulphuric acid has but 
little action in the cold, but when heated a reaction ensues ; dil, sulphuric acid has 
a vigorous action. 

Calcium hydride was found by H. Moissan not to be afiected when heated 
with mtrogen at the m.p. of glass, H. Erdmann and H. van der Smissen observed 
no evidence of the formation of ammonia when calcium hydride is heated with 
nitrogen between 500° and 800°, S. Heich and H. O. Serpek said that some ammonia 
is produced at 500°, but the main reaction results in the formation of calcium 
nitride. H. Gautier found strontium hydride is partially decomposed by nitrogen 
at 600° ; and A. Guntz found that, at a temp, below redness, barium hydride 
forms the nitride ; 3BaH2+N2==Ba3N2+3H2 ; and H. Moissan obtained barium 
amide, Ba(NH 2 ) 2 , 1^7 heating the hydride with ammonia. The nitrogen oxides 
are reduced to ammonia when heated to dull redness with calcium hydride. 
B. von Lengyel and H. Moissan reported that nitric acid behaves like sulphuric 
acid. Calcium hydride, is decomposed when heated with phosphorus vapour. 
F. M- Perkin and L, Pratt said that a mixture of calcium hydride and red phos- 
phorus cannot be ignited by a fuse, but if some calcium be also present, the reaction 
furnishes red calcium phosphide, H. Moissan observed no change occurred when 
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calcium hydride is heated to the m.p. of glass with boron or with silicon ; but with 
silicon C. R. Hansen obtained a silicide ; calcium h 3 ^dride also reacted with porcelain 
and glass. F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt found that calcium hydride reduced boron 
trioxide and also silica. When heated to 700°-800° with finely divided carbon 
H. Moissan obtained some calcium carbide, and M. Mayer and V. Altmayer observed 
the formation of methane and other products. M. Mayer and V. Altrhayer found that 
carbon monoxide does not react with calcium hydride between 300° and 400°, but 
at a higher temp, some methane is formed: 3CaH2+3CO==CH4+2C+H2+36aO; 
there is also a secondary reaction : CaH 2 + 2 C=CaC 2 +H 2 . According to S. Reich 
and H. 0. Serpek, some formaldehyde is also produced. H. Moissan found that 
when heated to dull redness, carbon dioxide is reduced by calcium hydride, forming 
carbon, and calcium formate and carbide ; and M. Mayer and Y. Altmayer 
obtained some methane : 2C02+4CaH2=CIl4+4CaO+C4-2H2, as well as calcium 
formate and oxalate. H. Moissan noted that calcium hydride is not dissolved by, 
nor does it react with, thoroughly dried carbon disuljphide, carbon tetrachloride^ 
benzene, turpentine, alkyl iodides, alkyl chlorides, or ethers ; but it slowly attacks 
ethyl alcohol. B, von Lengyel said the last reaction is lebhaft. S. Reich and 
H. 0. Serpek found mesityl oxide and a cyclic substance, b.p. 226°-236°, is produced 
in the energetic reaction between calcium hydride and acetone. The vapour of 
carbon tetrachloride is decomposed at 400°, forming carbon, hydrogen, and 
hydrogen chloride ; psnidine has no action at the m.p. of glass. Calcium hydride 
acts as a reducing agent only at high temp., and its use in the hydrogenation of 
organic substances must be very limited, since when it does react condensation 
products are formed. F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt found that calcium hydride reduces 
cupric oxide, manganese dioxide, ferric oxide, stannic oxide, lead oxide, and 
tungstic oxide ; but not zinc oxide. According to S. Reich and H. 0. Serpek, 
formic acid is produced when a mixture of calcium hydride and sodium carbonate 
or hydrocarbonate' is gently heated. The reactions are not usually so violent as 
when calcium is employed as reducing agent. C. R. Hansen found that calcium 
hydride is decomposed by mercury above 200°. E. Ebler and K. Herrdegen found 
thajb calcium hydride reduces barium sulphate to a mixture of calcium and barium 
oxides and sulphides, and hydrogen gas is evolved. 


ons. 
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§ 7. The Preparation of the Oxides dl Calcium, Strontium^ and Barixun 

The^ alkaline earths form oxides of the type MO and MO 2 . There are also the 
hydroxides, M(OH) 2 . Both the dioxides, MO 2 , and the hydroxides, M(0H)2, can 
be prepared with water of crystallization ; and the dioxides, also, with hydrogen 
peroxide of crystallization. The so-called suboxides are not generally recogn’hied 
as chemical individuals. The monoxides of barium, strontium, and calcium are 
respectively called baryta, strontia^ and Urne, 
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A. Giintz and H. Basset ^ tried to make calcium suboxide, CaoO, by melting calcium 
with calcium oxide in an indifferent atm., but without success. A. Guntz, however, 
claimed to have made barium suhoxide, BagO, by heating a mixture of eq. amounts of 
barium or magnesium with barium oxide in vacuo at 1100°. The reaction is violent, and 
the magnesium should not be too finely powdered, nor the baryta too much peroxidized. 
The product is said to decompose water ; to absorb nitrogen at a red heat, forming the 
nitride, and also to absorb hydrogen under similar conditions, forming the hydride. Barium 
Buboxide dissociates at a high temp., forming barium oxide and barium. A. Guntz said 
the product is not a mixture of barium and magnesium oxide, because it does not give 
hydrogen in accord with 2Ba[4-2MgO]+4H20=2Ba(OH)2[+2MgO]+2H2, but rather in 
accord with Ba20[+Mg0+Mg] + 3H20=2Ba(0H)2[+Mg0+Mg]-j-H2. 

The three oxides, calcium monoxide, CaO ; strontium monoxide, SrO ; 
barium monoxide, BaO, are also called lime, strontia, and haryta respectively. 
Lime is also called quicJclime — the term quick ” is applied in [several European 
languages to represent the living active nature of lime, especially towards water. 
They are produced by the oxidation of the metal ; traces of the dioxide 
may be simultaneously produced, and this the more with barium than with 
calcium. The oxides are produced by the calcination of the carbonates, for 
instance, with calcium carbonate : CaC 03 =Ca 0 +C 02 ; but the last traces of the 
carbon dioxide are expelled with difficulty. The calcium oxide obtained by 
calcining calcium carbonate has been variously styled quicldime, burnt Ime, caustic 
lime — ^from /cauo-Ti/cds, burnt — live lime^ etc. This method of preparing calcium 
oxide is very old, for, under the name lime-burning, it was employed in making 
mortar, thousands of years ago. It is mentioned in the Pentateuch {Deut, 27* 2). 
Cato’s De re rustica, Vitruvius’ De architectura (2. 5), and Pliny’s Historia naiurali 
(36. 55), described the process of manufacturing lime and mortar. 

The primitive lime-Mns were rudely constructed of stone blocks, and usually located 
in a cavity cut in the side of a hill, so that the top was convenient for charging the kiln 
with limestone. In charging the kiln, large pieces of limestone were formed into a dome- 
like arch with large open joints ; and the kiln was filled with fragments of limestone — 
the larger pieces of limestone were placed above the arch, .and the kiln was topped with 
fragments of smaller size. Kilns were also charged 
with alternate layers of limestone and fuel. A wood 
or other fire was started, imder the arch, and a bright 
heat was maintained for three or four days. The 
kiln was then cooled and the quicklime removed. 

These temporary intermittent kilns are still in use 
in districts where the demand is small. In the more 
permanent shaft-kilns, alternate layers of fuel and 
limestone are fed in at the top of the kiln and burnt 
limestone is withdrawn at the bottom, so that the 
process is continuous — limestone is charged in at the 
top and removed at the bottom. It will be observed 
that the air required for the combustion of the fuel 
is pre-heated by passing through the lime from the 
burning zone, and at the same time the hot lime is 
cooled ; the products of combustion also heat the 
limestone on its way to the hot zone. Many kilns 
are provided with automatic feeding or discharging 
gear. The carbon dioxide can also be recovered, as 
in the shaft-kiln illustrated in Fig. 8. The temp, in 
the different zones are indicated in the diagram. In 
some of the more recent shaft-kilns, producer gas is 
led into the shaft near the base, and burnt in the 
shaft.* Commercial limes differ much in composi- 
tion ; they may contain anything from 0-to 40 per 
cent, of magnesium oxide, and more or less silica, 
alumina, and iron oxide. The lime should contain' 
no water and less than half per cent, of carbon Fig. 8. — Simple Type of Shaft 
dioxide. The composition of the lime will be the Lime-kiln, 

same as that of the limestone from which it was 

prepared, less the carbon dioxide'" and plus impurities- derived from the lining of the kiln, 
fuel ash, etc. For commercial purposes, limes carrying less than 6 per cent. of. magnesium 
oxide can be designated Jiigh-caZcvum Umea ; and those with over 6 per cent., magnesian 
limes. The latter are less plastic or smooth to the trowel in working th© niort^, and 
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they are disliked by the workmen, who call them ‘Sveak,” “lean,’’ or “poor” lim 
contrast with the high cal cinm limes which are called “strong,” “fat,” or “rich” 1^^ ^ 
The magnesian limes slake more slowly, and develop less heat than the high cal^^* 
limes. Lime with over five per cent, of impurities other than magnesium oxide will^a^^ 
be comparatively slow in slaking, and exhibit the lean or weak qualities. The follnTtn^^^ 
represent extremes of the different types : ’ 


High Ca 


High Mg 


Fat I 
Lean | 
Lean I 


Lime. 

Silica. 

Alumina and 
ferric oxide. 

Magnesia. 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

9S*4 

0*2 

0*2 

1*0 

0*2 

94*3 

3-4 

1*2 

0 3 

0*8 

84-4 

■5*5 

2*0 

1*8 


81*4 

2*4 

6-S 

1*3 


90*2 

0*1 

1*7 

6*0 

0*3 

55*7 

7*2 

1*2 

34*1 

1*6 


In . his paper embodying Ex 2 Jeri‘})ieQits and observations on terra fonderosa (ie. 
barium carbonate), W. Withering stated : 


It is very remarkable that the terra ponderosa spar in its native state will not burn to 
lime. When urged with a stronger fire it melts and unites to the crucible, but does not 
become caustic. 


J. Priestley added his testimony to the fact that terra ponderosa aerata gives no 
fixed air by mere beat ; but when steam is j)assed over the mineral at a red heat 
in an earthen tube, fixed air is produced with the greatest rapidity, and in the same 
quantity, as when it is dissolved in spirit of salt.” Consequently, hypotheses 
respecting the relation of water to carbon dioxide were made by both W. Withering, ^ 
and by J. Priestley ; but the hypotheses had to be discarded when T. C. Hope 
showed that the ‘‘ fixed air can be expelled from native aerated barytes by heat 
alone, if sufficiently intense . . , by the assistance of the heat of a smith's forge, 
the barytio spar can be deprived of its acid, either entirely, or nearly so.” H. Abioh, 
and P. C, Schafigotsch, showed that strontium carbonate does decompose at a 
high temp. J. T. Conroy found that the decomposition is slow when strontium 
carbonate is heated by a Bunsen flame, but faster when heated in the blast. Accord- 
ing to C. Stiepel ‘and A. Herzfeld, strontium carbonate forms no oxide when heated 
an hour at 1100® ; but at 1190®, 37 per cent, of oxide is formed ; and at 1250°, 
decomposition is nearly complete. W. Dittmar found barium carbonate decom- 
poses completely when heated in a blast. According to P. Pott, there is a measurable 
dissociation of calcium carbonate at 525®, of strontium carbonate at 660®, and of 
barium carbonate at 1020®. K. Friedrich found that there is an incipient Associa- 
tion of calcspar and aragonite at 895®, and the dissociation is complete at 910°; 
with strontianite and witherite, incipient dissociation occurs respectively at 1130° 
and 1100®. According to J. L. Gay Lussac : 


H calcium carbonate be heated to the temp, at which it begins to decompose, the atm. 
of carbon dioxide which is formed hinders the subsequent development of the gas, for if 

any more gas is developed it must overcome the 
press, of the atm. of that gas. Consequently, 
a higher temp, must be applied, or the atm. of 
carbon dioxide be removed either by exhaustion 
or atm. air. 
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The first measurements of the Associa- 
tion press, of calcium carbonate were made 
by H. Debray, who worked at the m.p. of 
cadmium and of zinc, and he estimated the 
dissociation temp., at 760 mm. press., to be 
1000®. H. le Chatelier showed that if cal- 
cium carbonate be heated in a closed vessel, 
at different temp., when the system is in 
equilibrium the state of the system will be 
^ represented by a point on the curve, Fig. 9, 

where the press, in the closed, vessel are plotted at different temp. H. le Ohatelier's 


Tempeml;ute6 

Fig. 9. — E^eot of Temperature on the 
Dissociation Pressure of Calcium Car- 
bonate. 
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data are plotted in Fig. 9. J. Johnston’s values are considered to be more exact ; 
they are here interpolated by the formula: log «=— DSdOT-i+l-l loff T 

_0'0012r+8-882 : ® 


500 ° 600 ° 700 ° 800 ° 850 ° 900 ° 950 ° 1000 ° 

CaCOs . • 0*11 2'35 25*3 168 373 773 1490 2710 mm. 

H. Riesenfeld gave a more complicated expression in terms of W. Nernst’s Iieat 

theorem. According to J. Johnston, the dissociation temperature, * at atm press 
is 898° ; H. Riesenfeld gave 908° ; D. Zavrieff, 920° ; and 0. Brill, 825°. H. le Chate- 
lier’s value 812° is now considered too low, and 890° is the best representative 
value of later work. P. Pott’s values for strontium carbonate are : 

492 ° 650 ° 850 ° 950 ° 1050 " 1150 ° 1256 ° 1263 ° 

SrCOs . . 9*3 18 50 99 175 320 744 785 mm. 

F. Isambert found the dissociation press, of barium carbonate, at 1083°, in a stream 
of an indifferent gas, is 22 mm. P. Pott further found : 

997 ° 1017 ° 1057 ° 1097 ° 1137 ° 1157 ° 1177 ° 1197 ° 

BaCOg . • 0 5 45 120 240 340 450 675 mm. 

A. Finkelstein also measured the dissociation press, of barium carbonate and 
represented his resydts by log —14300(^1 P. Pott further found 

that the dissociation temp, of strontium carbonate at one atm. press, is 1250° ; 
and of barium carbonate, 1200°. The press, curve of strontium carbonate crosses 
that of barium carbonate at 11G0°. O. Brill gives the dissociation temp, of strontium 
carbonate 1155° ; A. Herzfeld and C. Stiepel found it to be approximately 1450°. 
0. Brill could not determine the temp, exactly because the platinum crucible was 
so violently attacked. J. A. Hedvali gave 913°~928° for the dissociation temp, of 
calcium carbonate; 1141° for strontium carbonate; and 1361° (the m.p.) for 
barium carbonate. The dissociation temp, of calcium carbonate was found to 
be independent of the size of grain ; and the dissociation of strontium carbonate 
becomes rapid only at about 1255°. K. Friedrich and L. G. Smith give 895° for 
the temp, at which aragonite or calcite begins to decompose, and 910° for the temp, 
at which the maximum heat change occurs on the heating curve ; and for strontianite 
and witherite, he obtained a temp, over 1130° when dissociation begins. 

There are three phases— CaO, CaCOg, and COg ; and two components— CaO 
and COg. The system is therefore univariant, meaning that the cone. — ^that is, 
the press. — of the gas for each temp, has one fixed definite value called the 
Association pressure. The dissociation press, of calcium carbonate is analogous, 
in many ways, with the vap. press, of a liquid in a closed space. Gaseous molecules 
of carbon dioxide are continually leaving the dissociating carbonate, and carbon 
moxide is^ continually recombining with calcium oxide. When the speeds of the 
two reactions are the same, the system is in equilibrium. The carbonate can only 
dissociate completely into calcium oxide and carbon dioxide if the latter be con- 
tinuously removed feom the reacting system. If the press, at any temp, exceeds 
the limit indicated by the curve, calcium carbonate will be formed until the press, 
of the gas attains the fixed value, constant for the given temp. ; and, conversely, 
if the press, be less than that described by the curve, calcium carbonate will dissociate 
until the required press, is attained. P. Jolibois- and P. Bouvier found that the 
reversal of the dissociation on cooling with most forms of calcium carbonate is never 
complete except when precipitated calcium carbonate is dissociated by heat in 
the presence of an excess of calcium oxide. The disturbance is due to secondary 
changes. ’ , 

These facts are of interest in that they explain how marble or calcium carbonate 
can be associated with igneous rocks whose temp., at certain geological epochs, 
must have exceeded that of the lime-kiln. J. Hutton pointed out in 1798 that the 
calcium carbonate in the lime-kiln bears only the press, of the atm., which is not 
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sufficient to delay for long the separation of thie carbon dioxide from the limestone 
whereas in plutonic regions, the enormous press, which existed must have hindered 
the decomposition, and allowed the calcium carbonate to melt and fuse. J, Hall 
verified this conclusion by making over 400 experiments on the influence of press 
on the melting of calcium carbonate. C. F. Buchholz, A. Petzholdt, L. Pilla, G. Rose 
J. Lemberg, A. Becker, A. Wichmann, H. le Chatelier, A. Joannis, H. E. Boeke* 
F. Einne, and H. Leitmeier have also experimented on this subject, and shown that 
if the press, of the gas be great enough, the calcium carbonate may be fused with 
no appreciable dissociation. On solidification, the mass has a crystalline structure 
like marble. The melting of barium carbonate under press, has also been investi- 
gated by H. le Chatelier, O. Brill, A. Herzfeld and C. Stiepel, A. Finkelstein 
H. E. Boeke, and 0. Miigge. 

It can be assumed that all solids, calcium carbonate and calcium oxide, exert a small 
vap. press, which is generally too small to come within the range of the instruments at 
present available for such measurements. This vap. press, is further assumed to be 
constant at any given temp., like the vap. press, of substances which are accessible to 
mesisurement ; and is also unaffected by the quantity of solid present. 

According to the so-called mass law, the velocity of the dissociation of calcium 
carbonate will be proportional to the cone, of the carbonate, and equal to the 
product of the cone. C of the carbonate and the affinity constant k ; the velocity 
of formation of the calcium carbonate will similarly be equal to the product of the 
cone, of the calcium oxide, Gi, and of the carbon dioxide, Cg, with the afSnity con- 
stant ¥ of that reaction. Consequently, if these two velocities are the same, the 
system will be in equilibrium, and hC=h'CiC^. The cone., that is, the number of 
molecules of carbon dioxide per litre, is proportional to the partial press, p of that 
gas. The cone. C and Cx are constant, and consequently, at any given temp., 
the press. is constant. This means that the dissociation press, of the carbon 
dioxide is independent of the extent to which the calcium carbonate has dissociated, 
provided some of the carbonate remains. This same conclusion was obtained in 
applying the phase rule. The velocity constant k for the decomposition of the 
carbonates of the alkaline earths in the equation dCJdt—kCf was measured by 
P. Pott, and he found : 

SrOOg BaCO^ 

^ 770® 846® 890® 1080® 12W 1195® 1220® ^ 

k • , 0*009 0*037 0*042 0*009 0*03 0*00076 0*00076 

Hence, the velocity of the reaction with calcium carbonate is greatest and with 
barium carbonate least — ^that of strontium carbonate is approximately one- 
twentieth of that of calcium carbonate, and that of barium carbonate is about half 
that of strontiuni carbonate. The velocity constant of calcium carbonate under- 
goes a five-fold increase per 100^ rise of temp. The physical character of the 
carbonate has some influence on the speed of dissociation, for A. Herzfeld found 
that limestone is completely decomposed after many hours’ heating at 900®, wMle 
marble, under similar conditions, suffers very little change, although at 1030° it 
is completely decomposed. 

The burning^ of limestone at atm. press, should not be effected below 890°, 
since only at this temp, does the carbon dioxide attain atm. press, when the gas 
can escape at a sufficient speed. This high temp, is technically expensive, and 
proposals have been made to burn the lime at a lower temp, and to pass a current 
of inert gas like air over the heated limestone. A. Herzfeld, for instance, found 
that in the presence of steam at 700®, calcium carbonate forms calcium hyioxide, 
while with air alone, a heat of 1000® is required to ’ decarbonate the limestone. 
H, Rose also found barium carbonate does not decompose at a redjieat in dry air, 
but in moist air or in water vapour decomposition occurs. P» Duhem has showed 
that the important principle : When a hody is decomposed hy heat^ it is not the press, 
of any gas or vapour chosen at random, which can, stop its decomposition, hut rcEthcf 
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the gas ivhich arises from the decomposition which alo?ie can act, was first enunciated 
by G. Aime in an important thesis : De Vinfiuence de la pression sur les actions 
cfiimiques (Paris, 1837). Consequently, in the present case, it is not the total press, 
but solely the partial press, of the carbon dioxide which must be taken into con- 
sideration. An inert gas acts as a vacuum because the press, of the carbon dioxide 
over the heated material will be the partial press, of the carbon dioxide in the whole 
gaseous atm. Thus, at 610®, the partial press, will be 46 mm. As the carbon 
dioxide corresponding to this press, is carried off, the equilibrium is disturbed, 
and more calcium oxide is formed. This continues until the whole of the carbon 
dioxide is dissociated. 

As T. Bergmann ^ pointed out, workmen reject lime which is too much burned 

dead-burned lime — as being useless, because it does not fall into powder when 

slaked. Lime which has been less burned falls into powder at the instant o'f slaking, 
and is then in a form suitable for making into mortar. Limestone containing clay 
is particularly liable to dead-burning, presumably because a more or less inert 
calcium silicate- or alumino-silicate is formed which is not free to take part in 
slaking — vide calcium hydroxide. A. Herrfeld found 8 per cent, of sihca suffices 
for the dead-burning of lime at 1000®, alumina is less active than silica and required 
a higher temp, to produce dead-burning. A. E. Gehlen, and J. P. W. Nasse found 
that purified calcium carbonate is not liable to dead-burning. A. Herzfeld, and 
P. Lebeau observed that calcium oxide which has been fused can be slaked by 
water, but the action is very slow. C. P. Buchholz, and L. J. Vicat found oystei- 
shells and chalk are liable to be dead-burnt. H. Rose, and J. N. von Euchs attri- 
buted the so-called dead-burning by the under calcination of hmestone to the 
formation of a basic carbonate, but A. Herzfeld obtained no evidence of the existence 
of such a chemical individual. The subject has been discussed by A. R. Schulta- 
schenko, E. M. Raoult, and A. Einkelstein. Neither 0. Brill nor A. Herzfeld 
could find any evidence of the formation of a basic calcium carbonate on the heating 
curves ; nor is there any satisfactory evidence of the formation of a basic strontium 
or barium carbonate. The calcium carbonate remaining in underburned lime acts 
as so much inert matter. 

J. P. J. d’Axcet made barium oxide by the action of an alkali lye on a soln. of 
a barium salt, and calcining the washed product. Strontium and barium oxides 
can be made by calcining the respective carbonates as indicated below ; and 
also by calcining the nitrates (A. E. de Fourcroy and L. N. Vaiiquelin,® P. J. 
Robiquet, and A. 0. Jaquelain) ; or the hydroxides (D. Smith). L. N. Vauquelm, 
and L. J. Thenard prepared baryta by heating barium nitrate until it is com- 
pletely decomposed ; a moderate heat is employed at first, and a very strong 
heat towards the end of the process. J. J. Berzelius recommended adding a 
few spoonsful of the nitrate to a crucible heated to bright redness, and heating 
the contents in the covered crucible until the mass had solidified. More nitrate 
was added, and the process continued until the crucible was half filled with 
baryta. If too much nitrate is added at once, the mass boils over. If a platinum 
crucible is employed, the baryta is difficult to detach from the metal ; the platinum 
is oxidized and contaminates the baryta. If a fireclay crucible be employed, the 
baryta will be contaminated with silica, alumina, and iron and manganese oxides. 
As pointed out by 6. Briigelmann, and C. F. Ilammelsberg, if the calcination is 
conducted while the nitrate is exposed to air, os^en and carbon dioxide may be 
absorbed, forming respectively peroxide and carbonate. F. Ku h l m ann found that 
if the nitrate be calcined in hydrogen gas, barium hydroxide is formed. F, Mohr 
recommended mixing the nitrate with twice its wt. of heavy spar in order to avoid 
the frothing and afterwards leached out the baryta with water. W. Arbus, and 
G. 0. Wittstein similarly calcined the nitrate with one-half or two-thirds its weight 
of iron filings. 

The technical preparation of barium oxide by the calcination of witberite is difficult, 
because the barium oxide fuses, and forms an impervious skin on witberite which 
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hinders its subsequent decomposition. A. Schenrer-Kestner ® mixed the carbonate 
with chrome iron ore in order to keep the mass more, or less porous while decomposition 
was in progress; he then extracted the barium oxide with water. H. Schulze fused the 
barium carbonate in an electric furnace arranged so that the carbon dioxide could be 
readily recove.red. J. Priestley, R. Heinz, and O. Lenoir heated the witherite in water 
vapour to facilitate its decomposition. A. C. Jaquelain heated a mixture of barium and 
calcium carbonates and carbon in a stream of water vapour ; and PI. Leplay a mixture 
of barium and alkali carbonate in steam. A. Leroy and A. Segay heated the barium 
carbonate to 450° in a stream of hydrogen sulphide, and recovered the latter by passing 
steam over the resulting barium sulphide. Plere again the product is barium hydroxide. 

B. Pelletier heated a mixture of witherite with one-tenth its weight of powdered 
charcoal, in a luted crucible lined with carbon. The baryta so prepared is often mixed 
with some charcoal or undecomposed carbonate ; and, if the charcoal be not free from 
nitrogen, some barium cyanide is formed. Modifications of this process have been used by 
a. Lunge, A. Rivito, T, du Motay, and A. Scheurer-Kptner. It is also claimed by 
R. Schneider that it is an advantage to mix the witherite with some calcium or magnesium 
carbonate. Several modifications of these processes have been patented. W. Feld heated 
the witherite by the waste gases from the combustion chamber of a kiln, H. Leplay, and 
R. Radot heated the witherite with coal gas. 

Several processes have been suggested ’ for converting heavy spar, BaS04, into barium 
sulphide as a preliminary to its subsequent conversion into oxide, carbonate, or chloride. 
Many of these processes are also available for the treatment of strontium sulphate or cmle* 
Stine. A. Soheurer-Kestner calcined an intimate mixture of pulverized heavy spar with 
about 17 per cent, of coal-dust in the reducing atm. of a reverberatory furnace or in luted 
crucibles, and obtained 83 per cent, yield of sulphide, 17 per cent, remained undecomposed. 
Modifications have been recommended by T. de Brochocky, T. von Dienheim, H. Griineberg, 
M. Langsdorf, 0. Lenoir, J. Mactear, J. Nickl6s, J. von Liebig, A. Riviere, J. Watts, 
A. Wurtz, etc. L. Marino found that barium sulphate is best reduced by water gas at 
600°-“625°! The reduction of the sulphates of the alkaline earths by gases and the technical 
preparations of baryta have been studied by L. Marino and D. Danesi. 

A. Frank heated witherite, heavy spar, or barium chloride with the carbide, air excluded; 
3BaC03+BaC2=4Ba0-f SCO. C. S. Bradley and C. B. Jacobs heated a mixture of barium 
sulphate and carbon in an electric furnace. The first reaction is represented ; IBaSOj 
-j-4C=BaS+3BaS04+4C0, and the barium sulphide then reacts with the sulphate: 
BaSH-3BaS04=4Ba0d-4S02 ; the final product contained 40 per cent, of barium sulphide, 
and 60 per cent, of oxideA They also heated mol. proportions of barium carbide and 
hydroxide, acetvlene was evolved, and the resulting barium oxide was in a porous condition 
suitable for peroxidation. E. J. Maumene heated a mixture of barium sulphate with 
ferric oxide to 1000° or 1200°, whereby an insoluble compound of barium and ferric oxide 
is produced which is decomposed in an atm. of hydrogen, and the ferric oxide reduced to 
iron which then reacts: 2Fe'4-BaOT-2BaST’2H20=3BaO H“2IeS~l-2B[2» E. Projahn 
melted the heavy spar with iron ; H. Schulze heated a mixture of barytes with native 
metal sulphides, e.g. 7BaS04-l-2FeS=7Ba0+Fe203-l-9S02. FI. Niewerth heated ccelestine 
with an eq. of carbon and iron oxide, and extracted the strontia with water. The resulting 
barium sulphide can be decomposed by hydrolysis with water or steam as recommended 
by R, Ziomczynsky, F. Ii:onther, A. Rose, etc. E. Torres and K. Brucloier showed that 
the reaction: 2BaSd-2H20=Ba(0H)2+Ba(SH)2, is incomplete, a double salt is formed, 
and the baryta produced always retains some sulphide which is very difficult to remove. 
The results obtained vary with temp., cone., and many other factors. They finally conclude 
that processes based on this reaction are not industrial, A. Vogel, and J. P. J. d’Arcet 
recommended desulphurizing aq. soln. of barium sulphide by treatment with cupric oxide ; 
C. Stahlschmidt, cuprous "oxide. E. Asselin, J. Kuezynsky, M. Lalande, A. Muller, 
A. Rosenstiehl, and C. Stahlschmidt recommend.ed zinc-dust, zinc oxide, hydroxide or 
zinc white. E. Riegel recommended pyrolusite, but R Mohr said this method is useless, 
while H. L. Pattinson showed that when a soln. of barium, sulphide is treated, with manganese 
dioxide or Weldon’s mud, at 38°, and a stream of air passed through the liquor, two-thirds 
of the sulphide is transformed into hydroxide, and the remainder into an insoluble 
thiosulphate, BaSaOs. 0. F. Claus converted strontium sulphide resulting from the 
reduction of the sulphate, by treating it with barium hydroxide: E. F. Trachsel and 
W. Moody treated the sulphide with sodium hydroxide and obtained strontium hydroxide. 
Electrolytic processes have been patented by H. M. Taquet, A. Brochet and G. Ransor, 
and W. Pataky, etc. 

T. Kolilsdiiitter and J. L, Tiisclier 8 made calcium one electrode of. an electric 
arc, and oxidized the vapour by a current of air. They thus obtained a highly 
dispersed form of the oxide. 
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§ 8. The Properties of the Oxides of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

The oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium obtained by calcination at a low 
temp., are usually white, earthy, porous, and probably amorphous. V. Kohl- 
schutter and J. L. Tiischer obtained calcium oxide in a highly disperse form by 
vaporizing the metal in an electric arc ; suddenly chilling the vapour by a current 
of cold air ; and precipitating the fume by means of a high tension electric field. 
Several of the methods of preparation above described give crystalline products. 

If the purified nitrate of calcium, strontium, or barium be heated to the temp, of 
decomposition, the corresponding oxide is formed in cubic crystals. J. B. Tromms- 
dorff 1 obtained crystals of calcium oxide, and G. Briigelmann, cubic crystals of 
calcium and strontium oxides, by melting and decomposing the dried nitrates by 
heat applied to the side of the tightly luted crucible. The microscopic needle- 
like crystals obtained from the nitrate are stated to give chromatic polarization, and 
these do not therefore belong to the cubic system, rather to the hexagonal system. 
The product obtained by similarly heatmg the hydroxide or carbonate was an 
amorphous powder. According to R. B. Sosman and co-workers, the crystalline 
form is obtained by heating the porous variety to a high temp., or by crystallization 
from soln. in molten silicates or fused calcium nitrate. It is the stable form at a 
high temp. There is a transition or inversion point between 400® and 430®. 
H. Moissan obtained crystals of calcium and barium oxides in cubes, rectangular 
parallelepipeds, or in fine needles by fusing the amorphous product in the electric 
arc furnace. P. Lebeau likewise obtained crystalline masses by heating a mixture 
of calcium and an alkaline carbonate under similar conditions. A. Levallois and ‘ 
S. Meunier found small distinct cubic crystals of calcium oxide in some parts of a 
continuous lime-kiln which had been in use 28 months ; the crystals had no action 
on polarized light. Some crystals obtained by H. Moissan by sublimation in the 
electric furnace did polarize Hght, and they belonged to the hexagonal system ; this 
makes it appear as if calcium oxide, like barium oxide, is dimorphous. A. Jouve 
also found some transparent acicular crystals of calcium oxide, formed in a calcium 
^ carbide furnace, were probably hexagonal. A. W. Hull, and W. P. Davey found 
that the X-radiogram of calcium oxide corresponds with a face-centred cubic lattice, 
with the closest approach of the atoms 2*42 A. ; and that the arrangement of the 
atoms is the same m calcium metal, the oxide, and the fluoride, and that the atoms 
are respectively 2 and 14 per cent, closer in the fluoride and oxide than in the 
metal. W. Gerlach found that the lattice constants of calcium, strontium, and 
barium oxides all belong to the sodium chloride type. According to P. Lebeau, 
an isomorphpus mixture of calcium and lithium oxides is obtained by caloining a 
mixture of the two carbonates, but with strontium and lithium carbonates, or with 
barium and lithium carbonates, an isomorphous mixture is not obtained and the 
lithia volatilizes. 

^ The specific gravity of amorphous calcium oxide was found by A. Eojer. 
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and J. B. A. Dumas 2 to be 3-08 (4:°) ; G. J. B. Karsten, 3*16105 ; P. F. G, Boullay, 
3179 ; and E. Filbol, 3*180. G. Briigelmaun gives 3*251 for the crystalline oxide, 
and A. Lavallois and S, Meunier, 3*32. The sp. gr. of calcium oxide is the greater 
the higher the temp, to which it has been calcined. H. G. F. Schroder found 3*13 
for the oxide calcined at lOOG"" ; H. Moissan, 3*30 for the oxide calcined at 1500 ® ; 
and 3*40 for the oxide calcined at the high temp, of the electric arc furnace. H. Davy 
estimated the sp. gr. of the greyish-white porous strontium oxide to be between 
3*0 and 4*0 5 C. J. B. Karsten gave 3*9321 5 and E. Filhol, 4*611. G. Briigelmann 
gave 4*51 for the sp. gr. of amorphous strontium oxide prepared by the calcination 
of the hydroxide or carbonate ; and 4*51 for the crystals obtained by calcining the 
nitrate. A. F. de Fourcroy gave 4*0 for the sp. gr. of barium oxide ; J. Tunnerrnann, 
4*2583 ; 0. J. B. Karsten, 4*7322 ; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 4*907 ; and E. Filhol, 
5*456. G. Briigelmann gave 5*32 for crystallized barium oxide optically uni- or 
bi-axial, and 5*72 for the cubic crystals. The hardness of crystallized calcium 
. oxide is between 3 and 4 on Mohs’ scale. 

Calcium oxide is a very powerful refractory as shown by its use in the lime- 
light where it resists the intense heat of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame. The less 
pure forms of lime may fuse under these conditions as observed by E. D. Clarke.^ 
In 1802, R. Hare fused both baryta and lime. L. B. G. de Morveau reported the 
fusion of calcium oxide on charcoal ignited in a stream of oxygen, and H. Davy said 
that this oxide melts only with the strongest heat of a voltaic battery. H. Moissan 
found calcium oxide melts easily in the electric arc furnace, and the cold mass is 
white and crystalline ; the melting point is near 2540® ; C. W. Kanolt gave 2570® ; 
and 0. RufE and P. Schmidt 2570® in an atm. of hydrogen. The last named say 
the boiling occurs only under reduced press., and they also measured the vap. press, 
curves. Calcium oxide crystallizes in the hottest part of the flame of the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe. A. A. Read did not detect any change when the oxides of barium, 
strontium, or calcium are heated to the m.p. of platinum. H. Moissan succeeded 
in volatilizing calcium oxide in his electric arc furnace. He also melted strontium 
oxide to a transparent liquid in the same furnace at about 3000®, and showed that a 
crystalline mass was formed on cooling. H. Abich noted that barium oxide fuses 
in the strongest heat of the forge ; B, D. Clarke found that baryta fuses to a slag 
in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame ; and H. Moissan melted and volatilized the 
oxide in his electric arc furnace. He found that barium oxide is a molten liquid 
at 2000°, and is not decomposed at 2500®. W. R. Mott estimated that the boiling 
point of calcium oxide is about 3400®, and those of strontium and barium oxides 
occur respectively at 3000® and 2000®, O. Ruff and P. Schmidt found 2850® for 
the b.p. of calcium oxide in an atm. of an indifferent gas at 760 mm. E. Tiede and 
E. Birnbrauer found lime volatilizes at 1650® and upwards, and that strontia and 
baryta are more volatile than lime. B. W. Washburn calculated the latent heat of 
fosion of calcium oxide to be 28,000 ( ± 20 per cent.) cals, per mol, or 490( ± 20 per 
cent.) cals, per gram. P. N. Laschtschenko’s values for the specific heat of fused 
lime point to the existence of a mol. transformation from a-OaO to jS-C&O between 
405° and 410®, accompanied by an absorption of 5 cals, of heat per gram. The sp. 
ht, oichaux fondue rose from 0*172 at 190® to 0*181 at 375®, and remained stationary 
at 0*181 at 400®, and it then rose to 0*190 at 415® and to 0*193 at 680®. H. von War- 
tenbefg and G. Witzel fotmd the mol. ht. of oaloiurh oxide at 2552° to be 14*8 cals. 
W. Nernst and F. Schwers found the mol. ht., Gp, at 89*3® E. to be 3*395, and at 
28*2® K., 0*110.. G, Gin, and B. Carlson represented the mol. ht. of calcium oxide 
at ^ between 0® and 3500®, by 11 *4 +0*001(5>, Hence, 

0 ** 1000 ^ 1600 ®. ' 2000 * 2600 * 3000 * 3500 * 

Sp.ht. 0*2036 0*2214 0*2303 0*2393 0*2482 0*2671 0*2660 

Mol.ht. , ' 12*4 12*9 13*4 ]3*9 14*4 14*9 

According to J, Thomsen,^ the heat of formation of calcium oxide from its 
elements is Caaoua+Ggaa=0Q'GsoM+131*3 Cals. ; A. Guntz and H. Basset give 
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151-9 Cals. ; H. Moissan, 145 Cals. ; and R. de Forcrand, 151-9. J. Thomsen gave 
for strontium oxide, (Sr, 0), 130*98 Cals. ; A. Guntz and G. Roderer, 141*2 Cals.; 
and R. de Forcrand, 137*60 Cals. J. Thomsen likewise gave tor barium oxide* 
(Ba, 0), 130*38 Cals. ; A. Guntz, 133*4 Cals. ; and R. de Forcrand, 125-86 Cals! 
See the corresponding hydroxides for the heat of solution of these oxides in water! 
H. Gautier found that the heat of neutralization of calcium oxide in hydrochloric 
acid is the same for the oxide prepared by calcining the carbonate at 1000°, at 1300° 
or in the electric arc furnace ; and H. Moissan observed no difference in the heat 
of neutralization of amorphous and crystalhne calcium oxide. 

R. B. Sosman and co-workers give 1*83 for the refractive index of crystalline 
calcium oxide. Calcium oxide luminesces at a high temp, as shown by the lime- 
light, According to W. Crookes, 5 calcium oxide emits an orange-yellow phosphor- 
esence in cathode rays of a vacuum tube ; under similar conditions, strontium 
oxide gives a deep blue phosphorescence, while barium oxide scarcely phosphoresces at 
all. On stopping the discharge, calcium oxide gives a residual glow. Acqording 
to H. Jackson, if calcium oxide which gives a very bright orange glow be heated in 
the oxy-hydrogen flame, it subsequently gives a blue phosphorescence. Calcium 
oxide which has been prepared from highly purified calcium carbonate is strongly 
phosphorescent if in the crystalline condition, but it scarcely glows at all if amorphous. 
P. Bary studied the fluorescence of these oxides when stimulated by the X-rays, and 
by Becquerel’s rays. L. de Boisbaudran, and F. Schmidt have studied the effect 
of impurities — ^particularly manganese and chromium — on the phosphorescence of 
the alkaline earth oxides. F. Schmidt prepared phosphorescent oxides of the three 
alkaline earths by mixing them with small quantities of sodium fluoride, chloride, 
or phosphate, calcium fluoride, magnesium fluoride, lithium phosphate, potassium 
borate, or potassium hydrophosphate ; and then with a soln. of nitrate of bismuth, 
copper, manganese, or lead. He also measured the spectra of the light. E. L. Nichols 
and D. T. Wilber found that calcium oxide exhibits a flame luminescence in the 
zone of the hydrogen flame between oxidation and reduction ; the phenomenon 
does not occur with the flame of alcohol, ether, sulphur, or carbon disulphide. A full 
supply of oxygen in the atm. surrounding the flame is essential. Rapid oxidation 
and reduction appear to be essential. The effect is not produced by heating in air 
or hydrogen outside the flame ; and the effect is not modified by strong electrostatic 
fields, thus excluding ionization. Barium and strontium oxides gave a dim flame 
luminescence. 

F. Horton found that the electric resistance of a piece of lime at ordinary temp, 
exceeds 100 megohms, while the resistance in ohms and the elec^ic conductivity in 
mhos at different temp, are : 

, 763* 930* 1X06* 1235* 1370* 1466® 

Ohms. 70X10« 4176X103 600x103 104*1 x103 2045 91*0 

Mhos . 1*38X10*'» 2-33X10-8 1*62x10"’ 9‘33>^10--’ 4*75x10-3 l-035xl0“» 

The curve resembles that showing the relation between the emission of electrons 
and temp. He concludes that only a small fraction of the current is carried by 
negative electrons. For baryta, subject to the oxidization of the compound to 
the dioxide at tlie elevated temp. : 

807* 320® 346* 369* 428® 497* 

Ohms . 646x103 184x10® 78400 6892 35*7 14*1 

Mhos . I*00xl0"« 3*53X10"« 8*29xl0-« 9*43x10“* 1*82x10“* 4*61x10*^* 

There is evidence of a slight electrolysis during the passage of the current, F. Dein- 
inger has studied the emission of ions by heated calcium oxide. According to 
T. W. Case, the oxides of the alkaline earths are not perceptibly pboto-elcctric. 
H. B Baker showed that heated lime ionizes gases, A. Wehnelt found the relation 
between absolute temp., 3?, the number of corpuscles, given out by lime (measured 
by the saturation current) to be where n and h are constants. 
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The solubility of calcium, strontium, and barium oxides in water is discussed in 
connection with the hydroxides ; calcium oxide unites with water with great avidity, 
forming calcium hydroxide — slaked lime or hydrated lime {g.v.). The moistened 
oxides give an alkaline reaction, and have a caustic alkaline taste ; they also corrode 
organic matter but to a less degree than the caustic alkalies. With calcium oxide 
and water ranging from 17*962 to 718*67 mols of water to one mol of calcium oxide, 
S. Chumanoff ^ claimed to have obtained solid phases with 1'0725 to 1*5563 mols of 
water per mol of calcium oxide ; but W. A. Burdakoff showed that this is unlikely 
unless S. Chumanoft’s sample was contaminated with some carbonate. According to 
W. Eidmann, the three oxides are insoluble in acetone and in methyl acetate. Accord- 
ing to C. Neuberg and B. Re*wald, the oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium are 
soluble in methyl alcohol, and the soln. becomes turbid when warmed and clear 
again on cooling. The soln. does not give the ionic reactions of the metal, but gives 
colloidal precipitates or soln. The soln. contains 11*2 grms. of strontium oxide 
or 1*125 -grms. of calcium oxide per litre, A similar result was obtained with 
dhijl alcohol. S. Meunier found that one part of barium oxide dissolves in 3*3 parts 
of molten potassium hydroxide, and the soln. absorbs oxj^gen from the air. This is 
explained by the circumstance that when calcium, strontium, and barium oxides 
are heated in air or oxygen, the latter gas is absorbed, and peroxides are formed 
(g.v.). According to W. Manchot and W. Kampschulte/ ozone is completely 
decomposed when passed through a 30 cm. layer of barium oxide, at ordinary temp., 
but if cooled with ether and carbon dioxide, the baryta is coloured yellow — barium 
ozonate ; calcium oxide behaves similarly, forming calcium ozonate — see potassium 
ozonates. This is particularly the case with barium oxide ; and C. F. Rammels- 
berg’s analysis of barium oxide — Ba304 — ^prepared by calcining the nitrate was 
afiected by an error due to this cause. 

According to R. Bunsen and G. Kirchhoflt, at the temp, of the electric spark, 
strontium oxide appears to be reduced by hydrogen. For the action of hydrogen 
peroxide, see the corresponding dioxides. J. A. Hedvall and N. von Zweigbergh 
studied the action of barium fioxide. When a piece of calcium oxide is e:^osed 
to air, it combines with moisture and also carbon dioxide ; this is a.ccompanied by 
a large increase in volume, and the lump crumbles to a powder, which is called air- 
slaM lime. The reaction occurs in two stages : (i) the absorption of water and the 
formation of calcium hydroxide : CaO+H20=Ca(OH)2 ; and (ii) the development 
of the water by carbon dioxide, forming calcium carbonate : Ca(0H)2+C02 
=H20+CaC03. These reactions are slow, and the product at one stage of the process 
is similar in composition to water-slaked lime, and it is possible to obtain air-slaked 
lime which has been carbonated to almost any degree. Hence, there is some 
confusion in literature as to the properties of air-slaked lime. 

According to H. Moissan, fluorine acts in the cold on calcium oxide liberating 
oxygen and forming calcium fluoride, at the same time much heat is liberated and 
the mass glows. V. H. Veley found that dry chlorine does not act on calcium oxide 
below 300®, and at this temp, the oxygen is partially replaced by chlorine. J. J. Ber- 
. zelius, and H. St. C. Deville and H. Debray also found chlorine transforms heated 
calcium and barium oxides into the chloride, and iodine forms the periodate. 
In 1814, W, Higgins observed that ‘‘dry mxuriatic acid has no action on dry. cal- 
careous earth, 'vv'hilst these substances readily unite if moisture is present ” ; and 
V. H. Veley found that dry hydrogen chloride has no action on dried calcium 
oxide in the cold, but a reaction begins at about 80®. Ammonium chloride was 
found by F. Isambert to have no action on strontium or barium oxide at ordinary 
temp,, but between 180® and 300® an energetic reaction occurs — vide ammonia. 

H. St. 0. Deville and H. Debray found that the oxygen of calcium oxide is dis- 
placed by sulphur at an elevated temp. J. J. Berzelius made a similar observation 
with respect to barium oxide. C. Briickner obtained calcium sulphide, polysulphide, 
and sulphate by heating sulphur with calcium oxide at a red heat. ^ R, E. Hughes 
found that dry hydrogen sulphide has no action on dry calcium oxide in the cold. 
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but -when heated, water is evolved and the mass becomes yellow owing to the 
separation of some sulphur. 0. Schmnann found hydrogen sulphide transforms 
calcium oxide into a mixture, 4CaS.3CaO. R. E. Hughes found that the reaction 
with dry barimm oxide and dry hydrogen sulphide is insignificant between 15“ 
and 90°, but if moisture be present, a reaction occurs. V. H. Veley foimd that 
sulphur dioxide reacts slowly at 300°, and faster at 362° : Ca0+S02=CaS0 
According to K. Birnbaum and C. Wittich, .the dry gas is not absorbed by dry 
calcium oxide below 400°, but at 418° the gas ds rapidly absorbed, and a basic 
sulphite, SCaSOg.CaO, is formed ; and at 500° a mixture of sulphide and sulphate is 
produced by a reaction which V. H. Veley symbolizes 4CaS03=3CaS04+CaS The 
absorption with strontium oxide begins at 290° ; and at 200° with barium o:ride at 
230°, barium sulphate is formed. According to H. B. Baker, thoroughly dried 
sulphur txioxide does not act on dried calcium or barium oxide at ordinary temn 
Accord^ to J. J. Berzelius, and H. St. C. Deville and H. Debray, when carbon 
disulphide vapour is passed over barium oxide, heated in a tube, the oxide becomes 
red hot, and a mixture of sulphide and carbonate is formed ; CS2+3BaO 
= 2 BaS- 4 -BaC 03 . 


H. Moissan found boron reacts with calcium oxide at a high temp., fomung 
calcium borate and a little boride. H. St. 0. Deville and H. Debray noted the 
fonnation of calcium carbide and carbon monoxide when carbon is heated with 
calcium oxide. E. Tiede and B. Birnbrauer also noted that calcium and strontium 
oxides form carbides. H. Moissan showed that if the calcium oxide is in excess 
a secondary reaction occurs with the calcium carbide resulting in the liberation of 
calcium {q.v.): CaC2+2CaO=3Ca+2CO. According to J. KolB, H. Petzhold. 
H. Rose, H. Debray, A. R. Schultaschenko, and A. Vogel, dry calcium oxide 
absorbs no carbon dioxide in the cold, but a reaction occurs when the temp, is raised 
According to V. H. Veley, the absorption is insignificant at 300°, it is mom marked 
at 350°, and is complete at 420°: K. Birnbaum and M. Mahu found the lowest 
temp, at which absorption occurs is near 418°. P. M. Raoult found that the rate 
of absorption of carbon dioxide is largely determined by tlie thermal history of the 
calcium oxide ; in accord with this, R. B. Sosman and co-workers found that 
crystalline calcium oxide combines with carbon dioxide very slowly, while the 
porous variety combines rapidly with the same gas. The reaction has been studied 
m connection with the dissociation of the carbonate— swpra. J. 0. Whetzel 
studied the^ efieot of exposu^ (jMcklime to atm. air, and found a protective layer of 
carbonate is formed. Calcium oxide reacts with ethyl alcohol in a sealed tube 
I “a- » mixture of hydroxide and ethoxide : 0a(0H)2 

J 1 ^ 1 results were obtained by A. Destrem with propyl alcohol 

and glycerol, H. Moissan found that silicon is oxidized when heated with calcium 
omde, and a calcium silicate is formed ; H. Moissan and W. Dilthey also found 
that a sihcide is foraed: 2CaO-k5Si=2CaSi2-f SiOa ; and W. P. Bradley found 
^ t sn electric furnace also produce the sUicide : CaO 

w ^ , • Strontium and barium oxides behave simUarly. 

E. Ahtscherhch observed that silica, alumina, ehiomic oxide, and ferric oxide 
^SMlve in bariim omde at a white heat, forming crystalline compounds soluble in 
hytochlono acid. L. Porquignon observed that if steel be heated in a bed of 
qmcMime, carbon and silicon are removed from the metal. H. Moissan found that 
ca oium oade reacts wRh titanium at an elevated temp., forming calcium titanate. 

■ , •^henasy and P. Gmde studied the action of nitrogeu on a heated 
mixture of banuni oxide and carbon— wide nitrides. V. H. Veley found nitric oxide 
byoalciuin oxide. H. St. C. DeviUe and H. Debray found that 
. phosphorus vapour reacts with calcium oxide, forming the phosphide : J. J. Berzelius 
made a smukr observation with respect to barium oxide. H. Davy observed the 

w vapour of potassium, and sodium, but 

T • ^ doubts on the matter. L.'Gattermann found magnesium 

reduces calcium oxide, but the reduction of calcium oxide is slight; strontia is 
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reduced rather more energetically, and baryta still more so. F, E. Weston and 
H. R. Ellis found that magnesium partly reduces calcium oxide, and calcium partly 
reduces magnesium oxide ; and aluminium reduces lime when heat is supplied. 
J. W. Mallet found that lime, strontria, and baryta are in part reduced by 
aluminium at a high temp, and the alkaline earth metal volatilized, E. Dufau 
found that chromium is oxidized by calcium oxide at the temp, of the electric 
arc, forming a crystalline double oxide : Cr 203 . 4 Ca 0 ; manganese, iron, cobalt, 
and nickel are also oxidized under similar conditions. H. Moissan found calcium 
oxide reacts with platinum at the temp, of the electric arc, and the platinum retains 
2 ’5 to 3 per cent, of calcium ; for the action of barium oxide, vide supra^ 
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§ 9. The Higher Oxides of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

In a paper, Sur V absorption de Voxyghne par les terres, A. von Humboldt i reported 
in 1798 that moist earths — ^baryta, lime, and alumina — are able to decompose atm. 
air by removing the oxygen and leaving the nitrogen. It was supposed either 
that the earths unite with the oxygen, or favour the oxidation of the associated 
water. It had previously been shown by N. T. de Saussure, and J. Ingenhous that 
soil in contact with atm. air forms carbon dioxide at the expense of the contained 
oxygen ; hence, the former argued that the result obtained by A. von Humboldt 
was due to the presence of oxidizable organic matter, and was not produced by the 
purified earths. Meanwhile, J. B. van Mons verified A. von Humboldt’s observa- 
tion, and compiled a number of older records of related phenomena.- In 1800, 
C. L. Berthollet contested the hypothesis that the earths absorb oxygen under the 
conditions indicated by A. von Humboldt. 

In 1810, J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thcnard found that potash and soda can 
form hyperoxides ; and, they observed, the rapid absorption of oxygen from aii 
passed over barium oxide heated in a tube to a dull red heat. L. J, Thenard 
(1811) assumed that a mol of barium oxide absorbs a gram-atom of oxygen, and 
this assumption was vindicated by the analyses of C. F. Kammelsberg, and 
J. B. J. D. Boussingault, which corresponded with the formuleo Ba 307 and Ba02. 
So that the product of the action is more or less impure barium dioxide, Ba02. 
C. F. Eammelsberg, and M. Quesneville obtained tliis same compound by heating 
barium nitrate, and J. B. J, D. Boussingault by heating barium hydroxide or 
barium carbonate to dull redness in a stream of air. ‘ The latter also showed that 
the presence of a little moisture plays an important part in the reaction, for thoroughly 
dried oxygen or air is not absorbed or, at any rate, the absorption is very slow. 
It has been suggested that if B. C. Brodie worked with dried oxygen, this explains 
how he could fix only six parts of oxygen per 100 parts of barium oxide. H. le Chate- 
lier coniSxmed the observation that £ied oxygen is not absorbed by barium oxide ; 
on the other hand, E. Beckmann stated that the presence or absence of moisture 
is i mm aterial. F. Kuhlmann also emphasized the fact that the barium oxide 
should not be sintered or fused, since in that state it absorbs very little oxygen. 
J, von Liebig and F, Wohler calcined a mixture of barium oxide with potassium 
chlorate in a closed crucible and obtained a 50 per cent conversion of the oxide 
to dioxide; B. 0. Brodie found potassium perchlorate gave no better result. 
J. A. WanMyn calcined a mixture of barium oxide with cupric oxide when metallic 
copper and barium dioxide were formed. The use of barium peroxide for the 
continuous e:^raotion of oxygen from the air by L. Q, and A. Brin’s process ^ 
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attracted some attention Lefore tliat process was ousted by cheaper methods of 
extraction. The preparation of a porous form of barium oxide suitable for rapid 
absorption was the subject of several patents which have been tabulated by R, Heinz. 
N. Sasaki studied the velocity of formation of the dioxide at 400°-625‘^, and his 
results agreed with the assumption that the oxide and dioxide are mutually 
soluble in one another, and that such a soln. is proved when oxj^gen reacts with 
barium oxide. The reaction occurs first at the surface of the solid and afterwards 
penetrates into the interior so that the mathematical soln. is analogous to that of 
a problem in the conduction of heat. 

When barium dioxide is treated with water, it diffuses itself through the liquid 
without a rise of temp, and produces a white powder of the hydrated dioxide. 
L. J. Thenard ^ added hydrogen peroxide to baryta water, and obtained a white 
crystalline precipitate. An excess of alkali is needed in order to avoid the forma- 
tion of compounds with hydrogen peroxide of crystallization. B. C. Brodie, and 
J. Thomsen used an analogous process. H. Geisow added sodium peroxide to a 
soln. of barium chloride or hydroxide, cooled with ice-water, and washed the 
precipitate with warm water to remove the sodium chloride and barium oxide 
> until the filtrate begins to decolorize potassium permanganate. G. E. Jaubert 
employed an analogous process — vide infra. The hydrate is also formed by the 
action of water on barium peroxide. E. Merck treated the anhydrous dioxide with 
baryta water in order to get hydrated barium dioxide in a form suitable for the 
preparation of hydrogen peroxide, N. T. de Saussure observed the formation 
of hydrated barium dioxide by exposing baryta water, at about 5®, for some weeks 
to air free from carbon dioxide. B. C. Brodie also found that acetyl peroxide in 
contact with baryta water forms barium acetate and hydrated barium dioxide. 
H. le Chatelier dehydrated these products by heating them to 700® in a stream of 
dry oxygen. The analyses of E. Schone agree with the assumption that the above 
processes furnish more or less impure octohydrated barium dioxide, Ba02.8H20 ; 
but, said M. Berthelot, it is diidicult to decide between 7H2O and SHgO because of 
the smallness of the crystals and their proneness to efflorescence. J. von Liebig 
and F. Wohler supposed the hydrate to contain 6 mols of water. He also prepared 
decaJiydmted barium dioxide, Ba02.10H20, by the action of a large proportion of 
water on barium hydroxy-dioxide, Ba02.H202. E. Schone believes that M. Berthe- 
lot’s decahydrate is the result of working with imperfectly dried products, and 
that no such hydrate exists. E. Schone prepared monohydiatod barium dioxide^ 
Ba02.H20, by the spontaneous decomposition of barium hydroxy-dioxide. 

E. H. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm found that if the soln. contains more than a 
mol of barium hydroxide per mol of hydrogen peroxide, the octohydrate is formed ; 
the octohydrate is always formed over 60® ; and the anhydrous dioxide cannot be 
prepared in aq. soln. Soln. containing much hydrogen peroxide give barium dioxide 
diperoxyhydrate, Ba02.2H202, below 40® ; and between SO® and 60®, barium 
dioxide peroxyhydrate, Ba02.H2Q2. 

L. J. Th6nard ^ precipitated hydrated -strontium dioxide by adding eau oxygknSe 
to a soln. of the hydroxide. E. Schone employed a similar process, R. de Fororand 
showed the precipitate is octoh^drated strontium dioxide, Sr02.8H20; and 
J. Couroy obtained a precipitate with variable proportions of water — 8, 10, or 
I2H2O — ^by adding sodium dioxide to soln. of strontium salts. G. F. Jaubert 
employed an analogous process to that used " for hydrated calcium dioxide — 
vide infra. The hydrate can be dehydrated by heating it to 100® in a 
stream of air freed from carbon dioxide. B. G, Brodie and J. Conroy did not 
obtain strontium dioxide by passing a stream of oxygen over heated strontium 
oxide, or by melting strontium oxide with potassium chlorate. H. Struve, however, 
did obtain traces of strontium dioxide by heating the monoxide to redness in a 
stream, of air. The presence of ferric oxide hinders the formation of the dioxide. 

F. Fischer and H* Plotze obtained a maximum yield of 16 per cent, of strontium 
peroxide by heating strontium oxide at 410® in oxygen at 100 atm. press. G. Eoderet 
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made anhydrous ’ strontium dioxide, Sr02, by passing oxygen into a soln. of 
strontium in dried liquefied ammonia. J. B. Pierce made 85 per cent. Sr02 by the 
action of oxygen on strontia under a press, of 105-126 kilogrms. per sq. cm. at 
E. H. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm obtained the anhydrous dioxide 
from cone, soln. above 50®, otherwise the octohydrate is formed. They obtained 
strontium dioxide diperoxyhydrate, Sr02.2H202* by direct preparation from cone, 
hydrogen peroxides at low temp. 

L. J. Thenard precipitated octohydrated calcium dioxide, Ca02,8H20, by 
adding a soln. of hydrogen peroxide to an aq. soln. of calcium hydroxide ; 'and 
L. Mond prepared it by adding hydrogen peroxide to milk of lime. Accordino’ to 
R. de Forcrand, if less than two mols of hydrogen dioxide be added to a mol of 
calcium hydroxide, the precipitate contains some calcium hydroxide ; and if three 
to four mols of hydrogen dioxide be used, the octohydrated dioxide is precipitated. 
The products are to some extent dependent on the temp., the higher hydrate is 
not produced above 20®. E. H. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm obtained anhydrous 
calcium dioxide from very cone. soln. near 0® ; and above 40®, even from dil. soln. 
The octohydrate is obtained from dil. soln. at ordinary temp. They also prepared 
dihydrated calcium dioxide, Ca02.2H20, from the anhydrous compound. 
J. Conroy obtained the hydrated dioxide by mixing a soln. of a calcium salt with 
sodium dioxide. G. F. Jaubert treated equimolecular parts of enneahydrated 
sodium dioxide and the hydroxide of an alkaline earth with a little water, and the 
heat of the reaction was neutralized by the heat of soln. of the hydrated sodium 
dioxide. The resulting sodium hydroxide can be washed from the hydrated dioxide. 
He also substituted a sulphide of the alkaline earth in place of the hydroxide! 
The water of hydration can be expelled, as in the case of the hydrated strontium 
dioxide. By rapidly dehydrating the octohydrate, R. de Forcrand prepared what 
he regarded as a compound of calcium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide, 
Ca(0H)2.H202, but which may really be dihydrated calcium dioxide, Ca02.2H20! 
In opposition to F. Bergius’ statement, B. C. Brodie, F. Fischer and H. Plotze, E. H. 
Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm, and J. Conroy did not succeed in making calcium 
dioxide by passing oxygen over the red-hot oxide, nor by heating the oxide with 
potassium chlorate. H. Struve, however, obtained a small amount of calcium 
dioxide by using calcium carbonate free from iron oxide. E. H. Riesenfeld and W. 
Nottebohip prepared calcium dioxide diperoxyhydrate, Ca02.2H202, by the method 
used for the compound of strontium. F. Bergius found that a soln. of lime in 
sodium hydroxide forms calcium peroxide if exposed to oxygen at over 100 atm. 
press. The low ^eed of the reaction, 2Ca0“f“02=2Ca02, prevents equilibrium being 
attained in a suitable time for experimental work, but if an inert solvent be present, 
in which both oxide and dioxide are soluble^ the experiment can be made. 

The anhydrous dioxides are white powders resembling magnesia ; the hydrates 
form pearly scales or else acicular crystals, and lose their water when heated to 
100® in a current of air free from carbon dioxide. J. Conroy says the crystals 
of the octohydrates of barium, strontium, and calcium dioxides are isomorphous. 
J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard, and E. Sohone studied the action. oJ heat on 
barium dioxide ; they found that it decreases in vol. when strongly heated, that it 
melts more easHy than the monoxide at a red heat, and, giving ojBE bubbles of 
oxygen, passes into barium oxide., J. B. J, D. Boussingault found that in vacuo, 
barium dioxide decomposes: 2Ba02~2Ba0+02, at a dull red heat; and under a 
press, of 7 to 8 cms. it decomposes at 800®. According to X A. HedvaU and 
N. von Zweigbergh, there is an arrest in the heating cuiwe of decomposing barium 
- peroxide at 795®, where the vap. press, of the evolved oxygen is one atm. In the 
presence of catalysts like cupric oxide, the decomposition starts at a lower temp., 
and e:^nds oyer a longer range of temp. In the presence of silica, particularly 
amorphous silica, the reaction, normally endotheicmic, becomes exothermic, pre- 
sumably owing to the formation of barium silicate by the great reactivily of 
barium oxide at the moment of its formation. J. Kendall and F. J. Fuchs found 
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the addition of silica, ceric oxide, chromic trioxide, and ferric oxide accelerate 
the decomposition ; with cupric oxide, the decomposition temp, is lowered from 
825° to about 320°. H. le Chatelier has measured the dissociation pressure of 
barium dioxide at different temp, and found : 

525 “ 555 “ 050 “ 070 “ 720 “ 735 “ 750 “ 775 “ 785 “ 790 * 

Press. 20 25 65 80 210 2G0 340 510 G20 670 mm- 

The hydrate of barium dioxide loses only water when heated below 130°, hut when 
heated still more, it loses oxygen, and the hydroxide remains. E. H. Riesenfeld 
and W. Nottebohm found that hydrated calcium dioxide is dehydrated at 100°, 
and there is no appreciable decomposition below 220° ; the decomposition is slow 
up to 275°, and it then becomes rapid. Einely divided calcium dioxide decomposes 
explosively when rapidly heated to 275°. The dissociation press, exceeds 100 atm. 
at 255°. E. Bergius gave for the dissociation press. : 

200 “ 250 “ 300 “ 350 “ 400 “ 

Dissociation press. . . 93-35 101-1 107*2 124 0 151*9 atm. 

E. H. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm believe that F. Bergius’ sample was con- 
taminated with potash. 

B. de Eorcrand 5 gives for the heat of formation of calcium dioxide, (CaO, 0) 
=5*43 Cals., and (Ca, O2) ==150*43 Cals. ; for strontium dioxide, (SrO, 0) =10*875 
Cals., and (Sr, O2) =152*10 Cals. ; and for barium dioxide, (Ba, O2) =145*71 Cals. 
E. Bergius gave (CaO, 0)=1*65 Cals., E. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm gave 
3*3 Cals. M. Berthelot gave for barium dioxide, (BaO, 0) =12*10 Cals. R. de For- 
crand gives for the heat of hydration of calcium dioxide, (Ca02, SHgOiiqiuu) =15*636 
or (Ca025 8H20soii(i) =4*196 Cals, j and Ca02.2H20-4-6H20=17’861 Cals, ^ and 
for strontiuin dioxide, (Sr02, 9H20iiquia) =20*481 Cals. M. Berthelot gave for. 
barium dioxide, Ba(0H)2+0=Ba02+H20-- 5*52 Cals, with liquid water, and 
with solid water, 4*00 Cals. He also gave Ba0.10H20+0=Ba02.7H20-f 10*6 Cals, 
with liquid water, and 6*4 Cals, with solid water : Ba02+H20=Ba02.H20+2*8 
Cals, with liquid water, and 1*4 Cals, with solid water : Ba02+10H20=Ba02.10H20 
+18*2 Cals, with liquid water, aiid 3*8 Cals, with solid water : Ba02.H20=Ba(0H)o 
+0+2*8 Cals. ; BaO2.10H2O=Ba(OH)2.9H2O+O+ll*8 Cals. R. de Eorcrand 
gave for SrOaoiutioii“['“H202soiiitiion ^^2^*576 Cals. IM. Berthelot gave Ba02+"H202aq. 
=Ba02.H202+10*2 Cals. ; H202+Ba(OII)2aq.=Ba02anhy(irous+.^9‘”^^*^ Cals. ; 
2H202+Ba(OH)2aq.=BaO2H202+Aq.+15*8 Cals. ; Ba02.H202=Ba02.H20+0 

=14*2 Cals. 

M. Berthelot found that barium dioxide is stable at ordinary temp., and it can 
be kept many years without suffering any loss of oxygen. Octohydrated calcium 
dioxide was found by R. de Eorcrand to be stable when dry. In vacuo, it 
loses a little oxygen, but it does not lose all its water in vacuo at ordinary 
temp, J. L. Gay Lussao and L. J. Th4nard,® and J. B. J. H. Boussingault found 
barium dioxide is reduced by heating it in a current of hydrogen, and. oxygen is 
evolved: 2Ba02+2H2=2Ba(OH)2+O2. E. Schone said that anhydrous strontium 
dioxide has a greater affinity for water than has barium dioxide, and strontium has 
less affinity for oxygen than has barium ; he observed a gradual decomposition when 
it is allowed to stand in contact with water, and J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard 
said that the decompositi on is comparatively fast with warm water. R. von Foregger 
and H. Philipp found that dihydrated calcium dioxide dissociates slowly in so In. : 
Ca02.2H20^Ca(0H)2.H2O2, possibly the reaction if it really occurs should be 
symbolized : CaO2.8H2O^=^H2O+0a(OH)2«H2O2, and the latter compound then 
breaks down into calcium hydroxide and free hydrogen peroxide — ^possibly Ca(OH)2. 
H202*^0a(0H)2+H202. The decomposition attended by the precipitation of 
calcium hydroxide is complete after boiling the soln. for 5 hrs. According to 
L. J. Thenax^, hydrated barium dioxide is but slightly soluble in cold water, and the 
soln. has an alkaline reaction. According to E, Sch6ne» 100 c,o. of water di^lvo 
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0*168 grm. of the octohydrate, Ba(0H)2.8H20 ; but 100 c.c. of soln. containing 
0*3 and 0*6 grm. of octohydrated barium hydroxide dissolve respectively 0*102 and 
0*019 grm. of the hydrated dioxide. A sat. aq. soln. of barium dioxide thus gives 
a precipitate with baryta water. E. H. Riesenfeld and W. Nottebohm found water 
converts the dioxides of the alkahne earths into the octohydrates. E. Schone found 
hydrated barium dioxide to be insoluble in alcohol and ether ; and W. Eidmann found 
hydrated barium and strontium dioxides to be insoluble in acetone, Eor the action 
of hydrogen peroxide, vide infra. 

When barium dioxide is treated with dil. adds, it forms hydrogen peroxide. 
S. Tanatar ascertained that acids which react with calcium and barium dioxide with 
an evolution of less than 3*5 Cals, of heat — e.g. phenol — give oS oxygen instead of 
forming hydrogen peroxide ; a similar rule was found to apply with salt soln.— 
e,g, aluminium chloride. 

A. Baudrimont found chlorine reacts with barium dioxide suspended in water 
producing ozone-free oxygen ; B. C, Brodie found that when barium dioxide is 
triturated with iodine and water, barium iodide and oxygen are formed. When a 
dry mixture of barium dioxide and iodine is heated, barium periodate is formed. 
C. Weltzien obtained chlorine, oxygen, and ozone during the action of dry hydrogen 
chloride on heated barium peroxide. Dil hydrochloric acid furnishes a soln. of 
hydrogen peroxide ; while B. C. Brodie found that the cone, acid gives chlorine or 
a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen peroxide. Hypochlorites, chlorates, and 
nitrates do not oxidize either barium or calcium dioxide to the tetroxide. 

J, L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard showed that when barium dioxide is heated 
with sulphur, barium sulphide and oxygen are produced. According to B. C. Brodie, 
when barium dioxide is rubbed up with water and carbon disulphide, a yellow. liquid 
is produced which on standing in the cold slowly precipitates barium carbonate, 
while barium disulphide or, if an excess of barium dioxide is present, barium 
thiosulphate passes into soln. This reaction is rapid when the mixture is heated. A 
similar yellow liquid is produced by passing hydrogen sulphide into water in which 
barium dioxide is suspended. F. Wohler found that a rapid stream of sulphur 
dioxide makes heated barium dioxide white-hot, and a flamo is produced. With dil 
sulphuric acid, hydrogen peroxide is produced, and with a more cone, acid, ozonized 
oxygen may be found. 

A naixture of barium dioxide and carbon was found by J. L. Gay Lussac and 
L. J . Thenard to be decomposed by heat with the evolution of oxygen. D. Korda 
found that if a piece of barium dioxide and a carbon rod be dipped in molten potas- 
- slum carbonate, while the free ends are in electrical connection, a current of about 
one volt is produced and the reaction : 2Ba02+C=:2BaO+CO2 occurs. When 
triturated with organic substances, A. Dupre found an explosion may be produced. 
F. Wohler observed that a rapid stream of carbon monoxide makes heated barium 
dioxide white-hot, and a flame appears, B. 0. Brodie found a stream of carbon 
dioxide results in the evolution of oxygen and the formation of barium cairbonate ; 
H. Struve found the hydrate also forms barium carbonate, and gives off oxygen. 

0. Michel and B. Grandmougin found that ammonia reacts with heated barium 
dioxide, with the evolution of nitrogen : 3Ba02+2NH3=:3Ba(0H)2+N2. L. Santi 
symbolized the reaction with ammonium chloride soln. : 2 j3a02+4:NH4Cl 
=2BaGl2-l-4NH3-l-2H20-b02. According to J, Conroy, hydrated strontium dioxide 
IB readily soluble in soln. of ammonium chloride, and insoluble in aqua ammonia^ 
C, A- L. de Bruyn found that an aq. soln. of hydroxylamine reacts with barium 
dioxide with inflammation, P. Sabatier and J, B. Senderens found nitrous oxide, 
r^cts with barium dioxide between 500° and 600°, forming nitrogen and barium 
mtrate. J. L Gay Lussac and L. J. Th4nard observed that when warmed with 
phos^orus, barium dioxide is decomposed and oxygen is evolved ; shnilariy also 
metals. When an aq. soln. of sodium carbonate is digested 
wi"^ barium. (Roxide, B. 0.. Brodie observed the formation of a soln, of sodium dioxide 
and a precipitate of barium carbonate. C, Weltzien treated barium dioxide with 
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aq. soln. of the alkali sulphates — lithium, potassium, and sodium — and obtained 
barium sulphate and a soln. which he believed to contain alkali hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. H. Kwasnik reported that barium dioxide does not react with 
soln. of salts oi the alkali and alkaline earths, but it reacts slowly with magnesium 
salts, giving off oxygen. With ferric chloride it reacts : GBaOa+^FeCls+bHgO 
= 302 + 4 :Fe( 0 H) 3 -h 6 BaCl 2 , and likcwisealso withmanganic, chromic, and aluminium 
salts. There is also a rapid evolution of oxygen with nickel and cobalt salts 
soln. ; and a feeble evolution with soln. of zinc and cadmium salts, but more 
quickly than with magnesium salts. The salts of the noble metals are reduced to 
the metal, hut hydrochloroplatinic acid furnishes barium chloroplatinate. Cupric 
salts are not reduced and ozonized oxygen is evolved. G. Kassner found potassium 
ferricyanide reacts : Ba02+2K3FeCy6=02+K6BaFe2Cyi2, and J. Quincke has 
shown that the reaction is quantitative. 

J. A. Hedvall and N. von Zwcigbergh found the rate of decomposition of barium 
oxide is accelerated by admixture with other metal oxides, and the decomposition 
is exothermic. Compounds were thought to be formed with barium oxide and the 
oxides of zinc, titanium, aluminium, lead, arsenic, antimony, vanadium, tantalum, 
chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, uranium, manganese, iron, nickel, and copper. 
Cuprous oxide and bismuth sesquioxide were oxidized without forming compounds. 
A catalytic action was observed with cuprous and cupric oxides, and the oxides of 
magnesium, calcium, cadmium, lanthanum, and cerium, while stannous and stannic 
oxides, and zirconia were without effect. J. H. Hildebrand, and N. Sasaki found 
that barium oxide and dioxide are mutually soluble in one another, and that the 
limits of their mutual solubilities at a given temp, vary with the states of the 
samples employed. 

E. Schone reported that in the decomposition of barium dioxide by water, the 
supernatant liquid contains proportionally more barium hydroxide than hydrogen 
peroxide. This is explained by assuming that a portion of the' hydrogen peroxide 
combines with an eq. quantity of barium dioxide to produce barium dioxide hydroxy- 
hydrate, Ba02.H202. He isolated this compound by two different methods of 
preparation : first, by direct action on each other of the peroxides of barinm and of 
hydrogen ; secondly, by adding a determined quantity of ammonia to a soln. 
of hycbrogen peroxide containing a barium salt. In the first process the reaction is 
represented by Ba02+H20o=BaHo04. In the second several phases may be 
distinguished, thus : BaCi2+2NH40H==2NH4Cl+Ba(0H)2 ; Ba(OH)2+H202 

‘=2H20+Ba02 ; Ba02+H202==BaH204. The compound, BaH204, formed mkro- 
Bcopic crystals belonging to the monoclinic system. The crystals were usually 
of a yellow colour, but they could be prepared quite clear and colourless. The latter 
soon decomposed at room temp., but they arc more stable at 0° ; they finally break 
down into barium dioxide, water, and oxygen. The compound is insoluble in the 
ordinary solvents ; .acids decompose the colourless compound without giving o*ff 
any gas, but the yellow product gives off oxygen, and this the more the yellower the 
■product. R. de Forcrand measured the amount of heat evolved when a mol of 
barium dioxide is treated with n mols of hydrogen peroxide ; 

MolsHaOa . . 06 1 2 $ 10 12 

Heat developed • 3-121 4-360 7*801 8-662 12-261 13-686 Cals. 

The breaks in the curve led him to assume that barium hydroxyhydrated-dioxide, 
Ba02.H202> or Ba(O.OH)2, is formed as well as another compound richer in hydrogen 
peroxide. ^ E. Schone believed that a strontium dioxide hydroxyhydrate, 
8r02.H202, exists analogous with the barium compound, but it is so unstable that 
he was unable to isolate it in a pure state. E. Schone likewise failed to obtain pure 
caldum dioxide hydroxyhydrate, Ca02.H202. but he obtained a yellow unstable 
compound by similar methods to those employed for the barium compoxmd* 
R. de Forcrand inferred the existence of calcium hydroxy-dioxide, 

Ca02.H2O2, or Ca(O.OH)2, by thermal methods similar to those which he employed 
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with the barium compound. W. Traube and W. Schulze found that calcium dioxide 
octohydrate is converted by warm hydrogen peroxide into a yellow substance, which 
under the most favourable circumstances, may contain 8*7 per cent, of calcium 
tetroxide, Ca04. The products may be heated to ISO*" C. without undergoing 
change. They dissolve in dil. acid with immediate evolution of inactive oxygen 
which does not liberate bromine or iodine from acidified soln. of potassium bromide 
or potassium iodide. The corresponding barium tetroxide is much less stable. 
Ultra-violet light hastens the conversion of the hydroperoxide Ba02.H202 into the 
tetroxide Ba04. The tetroxides are not ozonates, which, contrary to'the opinion 
of W. Strecker and H. Thienemann, do not contain hydrogen, but an addition 
compound of oxygen and the dioxide. 

It is not clear which of these formulae 

Ba<^ Ba<^ ; ®>Ba 

should be used to represent the composition of barium dioxide ; the second is perhaps 
preferable because (1) just as the alkaline earth oxides, BaO, readily unite with 
water, forming soluble hydroxides, Ba(0H)2, so might tlie corresponding peroxides be 
expected to form readily soluble %droperoxides, HO.OBa.O.OH. Barium peroxide 
unites with hydrogen peroxide to form a compound, Ba02.H202, but since this com- 
pound dissolves in water with difficulty, it is inferred that it is not HO.O.Ba.O.OH, 
but rather Ba02.H202, with hydrogen peroxide of crystallization.” (2) An 
.organic derivative — barium ethyl peroxide — is known to have a complex molecule, 
C2H50.0.Ba.0.0C2H5, from actual measurements. 
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§ 10, The Hydroxides o! Calcium, Strontium, and Barium 

According to B. Pelletier, i if calcium oxide is mixed with about half its weight 
of water, the liquid is at first absorbed by capillary action in the pores of the lime, 
which remain after the escape of carbon dioxide in the burning. The air contained 
in the pores is expelled with a hissing noise as the lime combines with the water to 
form a pulverulent mass of calcium hydroxide, Oa(OH) 2 . The operation is called 
slaking Inne ; and the product slaked lune, or hydrated lime. The combination is 
attended by the evolution of much heat, and the lime is such a bad conductor of 
heat that there is a considerable rise of temp. This is sometimes sufficient to inflame 
sulphur, gunpowder, wood, and, according to W. Lenz, straw. The rise of temp, 
is greater the greater the purity and the quantity of lime employed. The low-grade 
limes give a temp, of 270°-300°, while with richer limes A. Herzfeld measured a 
rise of 468*^. R. Wagner found that quicklime which has been dropped' in oil, 
and re-calcined, hisses like a red-hot coke when dropped into water. The great 
amount of heat developed in the slaking of lime is not due to the passage of water 
from the liquid to the solid state, since the lime’ is heated to 100° during the slaking 
with ice, and the escaping steam carries away some fine particles of the solid. A 
lump of crystallized calcium oxide from a fused cake in water slakes so very slowly 
that no rise of temp, is perceptible ; but A. L. Bay, E. S. Shepherd, and E. E. Wright 
found that the powdered crystals appear to be inert when first placed in water, 
but in* a few minutes hydration occurs with explosive violence. The decrease in 
the activity of calcium oxide with increasing temp, of ignition is due to shrinkage 
and a consequent reduction of surface. The denser the calcium oxide, the smaller 
the surface in proportion to its mass, and the less the reactivity with water. Calcium 
Oxide prepared at a low temp, is loose and porous, and then offers a large surface, 
and in consequence hydrates rapidly ; B. Pelletier, K. Kortum, P. Heinrich, and 
E. Grdhel have noted the emission of light, visible in the dark, when lime is slaked 
with a little water. , , 

C. J, D. von Grotthus stated that some anomonia is formed during the slaking 
of lime, hut A. Pleischl foxmd no evidence of this. The reaction involves the change 
VOL. in, 2 X 
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from an anhydrous oxide to a hydroxide. J. J. Berzelius’ analyses agree closelv 
with that theoretically required for Ca(OH )2 ; A. L. Lavoisier’s and J. L Gay 
Lussac’s analyses have the water rather low, and in J. Dalton’s analysis the water 
is rather high. L. Reuter showed that the water in ordinary slaked lime is usually 
0’5 to 1-5 per cent, higher than corresponds with the formula Ca(OH)o. ^ 

Hydrated lime can be obtained in commerce, and it is used for making mortar in place 
of quicklime. The hydrated lime has other commercial names — new-process lime limoid 
etc. If the quicklime is purchased, it is slaked by the consumer before use, and this 
entails a certain amount of trouble and waste. This question has been discussed bv 
S. T. Brigham, C. Warner, S. V. Peppel, etc. In the preparation of commercial hydrated 
lime, the quicklime is ground to a fairly utu'forin small size, it is then mixed with water 
and finally sieved or otherwise brought to a uniform line powder. ’ 

The velocity of hydration of' the lime (and baryta) was found by H. Rose to 
vary with its thermal history, and its porosity, (i) The more porous the lime 
the more quickly can it be penetrated by water, and the more quickly does slaking 
occur. Again, (ii) P. Lcbcau, A. Herzfold, H. Moissan and G. Oddo ascertained 
that lime prepared at 1000° slakes violently when immersed in water, while that 
calcined at 1300° slakes quietly under the same conditions, and that which has 
been fused in the electric arc furnace is attacked trh lentement, V. A. Jacquelain 
also found the crystals of calcium oxide formed by heating the nitrate at a high 
temp, slake very slowly. (hi) The presence of magnesium oxide in limestone 
retards the slaking. As E. do M. Campbell has shown, the hydration of magnesium 
oxide is very slow compared with that of calcium oxide, so that in the ordinary 
process of slaking lime, the magnesium oxide acts as so much inert matter. 

According to E. Candlot, the presence of calcium chloride accelerates the 
hydration of calcium oxide ; and, according to P. Rohland, the speed of hydration 
is accelerated by hydrochloric, nitric, acetic, or lactic acid, aluminium, barium, 
or calcium chloride, sodium acetate, asparagine, and ethyl alcohol ; the speed of 
hydration is retarded by boric acid, potassium or sodium hydroxide, calcium 
chromate, potassium dichromate, acetaldehyde, glycerol, and cane or grape suiiar ; 
and no appreciable effect is produced by aqua ammonia, calcium hydroxide, sodium 
or potassium chloride, and potassium nitrate or hydrocarbonate. In general, 
therefore, acids, excepting boric acid, accelerate the hydration of lime ; and alkalies 
retard the action. 

T. J. Pelouze obtained calcium hydroxide by precipitation from soln. of calcium 
salts by potassium or sodium hydroxide ; and E. Mohr used a similar process for 
barium hydroxide. Strontium or barium hydroxide is obtained by the action of 
moisture on strontia or baryta as shown by J. W. Dobereiner. According to 
C. F. Bucholz, the hydroxides are obtained by fusing the hydrates, and, according 
to D. Smith, by heating the hydrates to 100°. M. H. van Laar clootolyzed a soln. 
of barium carbonate in barium nitrate in a cell with barium carbonate in the anode 
vessel, and found crystalline barium hydroxide was readily formed in the cathode 
compartment. Several of the technical processes indicated in connection with 
the preparation of barium or strontium oxide really furnish the hydroxide. This 
applies to all those processes in which the furnace products are leached with water. 
These methods have been discussed by R. Heinz. 

The hydroxides of calcium, strontium, and barium, obtained by slaHng the 
oxides, axe fine white powders ; those of barium and strontium, obtained by dehydrating 
the melted hydrates, are white crystalline masses. F. F. SelivanofE showed that 
calcium hydroxides prepared in different ways all have the composition ; Ca( 0 H) 2 , 
and all adsorb water vapour, which is largely lost by drying in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, or at 60° ; but the last traces are retained very "tenaciously. The 
amorphous hydroxide and water behave like two mutually soluble liquids, for when 
shaken together, soln. of water in the hydroxide and of hydroxide in water ax^ 
formed. The amorphous hydroxide cannot be transformed into the crystalline 
form by heating it with water, or by prolonged storage with water ; but by heating 
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a supersat. soln. of lime, or by evaporating an aq. soln. of lime under diminislied 
press, at 28°-30°5 hexagonal plates o^r prisms of Ca{0H)2 can be obtained. A. Lamy 2 
and R. Phillips prepared small hexagonal prisms of calcium hydroxide by gradually 
heating a soln. of the hydroxide, the crystals are deposited at about 80°, since the 
solubility of the hydroxide decreases with rise of temp. J. L, Gay Lussac obtained 
crystals by allowing a soln. of lime water to evaporate spontaneously in the cold 
over cone, sulphuric acid or in the presence of quicklime under a bell-jar. According 
to E. Weinschenk, these crystals had a positive double refraction. A. Rifault and 

N. M. Choinpre passed a current through a cell containing a soln. of calcium nitrate 
separated by a x)orous partition from water. The crystals were deposited on the 
negative electrode which was placed in the compartment containing water. 

O. Luedecke found hexagonal crystals as a boiler incrustation and as a deposit in 
a Carre’s ice machine, S. Glinka found small six-sided plates of calcium hydroxide 
in some hydraulic cement ; these crystals were probably rhombic with a positive 
double refraction. 

F. F. Selivanoff prepared supersat. soln. by freezing soln. of calcium hydroxide, 
and they contained 0'260~<)‘264 grm. CaO per 100 c.c. ; he could not prepare a soln. 
with 0*29 grm. of CaO per 100 c.c., as reported by F. Guthrie, The supersat. soln. 
are very sensitive to heat, and readily deposit crystals of the hydroxide at ordinary 
temp. The cryohydrate of lime solidifies, forming transparent ice ; when this ice 
melts, it deposits elongated hexagonal plates, or small rhombic plates of hemi- 
hydrated calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH)2.2H20. The hydrate is very unstable, 
and readily decomposes when slightly heated, forming the amorphous hydroxide. 
The hemihydrate, and the crystalline hydroxide, are less soluble in water, and dil. 
sugar soln. than the amorphous hydroxide. The crystalhne or amorphous hydroxide, 
or crystals of the hemihydrate, are without effect on supersat. soln. 

Unlike calcium hydroxide, the hydroxides of strontium and barium readily 
form hydrates. One hydrate of calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH)2.2H20, has been 
reported, but this hydroxide is sometimes stated to form no hyd&ate. There are 
two hydrated strontium hydroxides with Sr(OH)2 : H20=l : 8, and 1:1, and four 
hydrated barium hydroxides with Ba(OH)2 : H2O—1 : 16 ; 1 ; 8 ; 1 : 3 ; and 1 : 1, 
although it is not clear if all these are chemical individuals. An increasing at. wt. 
of the basic metal corresponds with an increasing tendency of the hydroxide to 
form hydrates, Octohydrated strontium hydroxide, Sr{0H)2.8H20, or octo- 
hydrated barium hydroxide, Ba(0H)2.8H20, is readily obtained by crystallization 
from an aq, soln. of the oxide or hydroxide in hot water. According to C. L. Bloxam, 
the octohydrated strontium hydroxide was obtained by precipitation on adding sodium 
hydroxide to a soln. of strontium nitrate, just as M. Anfrye and J. P. J. d’Arcet, 
M. Kirchhoff, and G, Pcssina obtained the corresponding barium compound. The 
precipitate was washed free from alkali by means of ice-cold water, or with alcphoL 
F. Mohr added the theoretical quantity of powdered barium nitrate to a boiling 
aq. soln. of sodium hydroxide of sp, gr. 1*1 to 1*5, adding water if necessary, for 
the complete soln. of the nitrate. The crystals which separate on cooling the 
filtered soln. can be purified by re-crystaUization. E. Beckmann prepared octo- 
hydrated barium hydroxide by crystallization ftom a sat. soln. between 10° and 109°. 

The analyses of A. Souchay and E. Lenssen, E. Filhol, 0. L. Bloxam, H. H. Noad, 
J. Thomsen, and D. Smith agreed with the formula Sr(0H)2.8H20 for t^s hy<^a^ ; but 
R. Phillips and M. Berthelot gave analyses in agreement with Sr(OH)2.9HaO. C. L. Bucholz 
first analyzed the crystals of hydrated barium hydroxide, and his numbers agree with the 
formula Ba(0H)a.9H20 ; and this was confirmed by the observations of H. Rose, H. M. Noad, 
M. Berthelot, R. Phillips, A. Bosenstiehl, and E. Eilhors analyses with Ba(0H)2.7H20 ; 

. but C. L. Bloxam, E. Beckmann, and E. Smith showed that the composition is more m 
agreement with Ba(0H)2.8H20, the value accepted at the present day. The older analyses, 
said W, Reuling, were made on impure hydroxide, and the water was determined by 
difference ; the presence of aluminitim, magnesium, alkalies, and may be barium cyanide, 
made the amount of barium oxide formed by calcination appear too low. The general 
farmTfia M(0H)2,8H20 is now considered to represent correctly the composffion of these 
two hydrates. 
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Accoiding to C. Neubcrg and E. Neimann, wlien ethyl alcohol and water are 
added to a methyl alcohol soln. of barium oxide, the octohydrate separates in well- 
formed needles, which difier from the crystals of the ordinary octohydrate in losing 
a mol. of water over phosphorus pentoxide. 

In vacuo, or in dry air, C. L. Bloxam, and E. Beckmann found the crystals 
lose seven-eighths of their water, forming what they regarded as monohydrated 
barium hydroxide, Ba(0H)2.H20, which, when moistened, again forms the octo- 
hydrate with the development of heat. R. de Eorcrand prepared the monohydrate 
by dissolving barium oxide in aq. methyl alcohol, and drying the resulting product, 
Ba(0H)2.2CH30H, in vacuo. J. C. H. Heycr, and H. Lescoeur obtained monohydrated 
Strontium hydroxide by drying the octohydrate in vacuo ; and R. Einkener by 
heating it to 50°. R. de Eorcrand found that by heating octohydrated strontium 
hydroxide to 45°-50° in a stream of hydrogen, the monohydrate is formed; H 
the temp, is 95°, the hydroxide Sr(OH)2 appears. Again, 15 hours’ exposure of 
octohydrated barium hydroxide in a stream of hydrogen at 45° gives the mono- 
hydrate ; while an hour at 95° gives Ba(OH)2. W. Muller-Erzbach’s vap. press, 
measurements at 15°, correspond with the passage of octohydrated strontium 
hydroxide to difiydmted strontium hydroxide, Sr(0H)2.2H20, and thence to the 
monohydrate ; but the dihydrate has not yet been isolated. M. Karez, 
and A. Herzfeld prepared monohydrated calcium hydroxide by dissolving calcium 
oxide in air-free distilled water, and allowing the soln. to stand some days at 60° ; 
the crystals which separated were dried over potassium hydroxide. The crystals 
lost part of their water at ordinary temp., and all between 60° and 70°. 0. Bauer 
prepared trihydrated barium hydroxide, Ba(OH)2.3H20, by gradually raising 
the temp, of the octohydrate, the molten salt begins to boil at 103°, and at 108*6°, 
crystals of the trihydxate separate out. In dry air the trihydrate forms the mono- 
hydrate. W. Artus claimed to have made crystals of the hexadecahydrated 
barium hydroxide, Ba(OH)2.16H20. E. J. Maumene was not right in saying that 
the water content of the hydrates of barium hydroxide does not follow the law of 
constant proportion. 

The hydroxides of the alkaline earths are all soluble in water, and the soln. 
form the so-called lime-water (eau de chaux, Kalhwasser), strontia-water, and baryta- 
water respectively. These liquids are clear and colourless ; they have an acrid 
taste ; and react alkaline towards vegetable colouring agents, and, according to 
M. Pettenkofer,^ this the more strongly the greater the mol. wt* of the base. The 
aq. soln. rapidly becomes covered with a film of the carbonate on exposure to air. 
The so-called milk of lime and cream of lime Qait de chaux, Kalkmilch) are not soln. 
but mixtures of lime-water with different proportions of undissolved calcium 
hydroxide. 

Lime-water is made by stirring an excess of slaked lime with water, and decanting the 
clear liquid out of contact with the air. Lime made from native carbonate may contain 
sodium and potassium salts, and in order to eliminate the latter, A. Vogel, and F. Kuhlmann 
recommend rejecting the first liquid after the residue, and treating the solid with a fresh 
portion of water. 

V. Kohlschlitter and G. Walther ^ have studied the rate of hydration of calcium 
oxide, and the rate of settling of the hydroxide in aq, soln. of various salts — sodium 
hydroxide, chloride, acetate, and carbonate ; potassium chloride, nitrate, and 
thiocyanate ; calcium chloride, and nitrate ; ammonia ; and ammonium oxalate. 
•Dn. soln. of some salts increase while cono. soln. decrease the velocity of sedimen- 
tation ; and other salts act in the converse way. The velocity of sedimentation is 
greater when water is added to quicklime than conversely ; there is a difference 
with lime slaked by water and by lime-water. 

When quicklime is slaked ; Ca0+H20=Ca(0H)2, and a very slight excess of 
water is employed, the product of the reaction, according to P. P. von Weimarn, 
assumes a colloidal form. V. KoMschutter and G. Walther showed that it is 
probable that an intermediate colloidal state is assumed in the production of a 
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soln of calcium hydroxide in water. B. Kosmann holds that the slaking of lime 
i= an oneration involving the step-by-step production of the following (imaginary) 
wipounds: Ca(OH) 2 ->HCa(OH )3 H3Ca(0H)5 H,Ca(OH)6 H6Ca(OH)7 

setting of mortar probably consists in the loss 
of water by the colloid, just as the hardening of gelatinous silica or the drying of 
plastic clay is due to desiccation of colloidal matter. The drying of colloidal 
Llcium hydroxide is acconapanied by a considerable contraction in yoL, and it 
cracks and loses its form. The shrinkage is lessened by the addition of sand, or 
other inert substance. The particles of sand become coated with a film of lime 
which adheres very tenaciously. The cohesion of the dried colloid, and its adhesion 
to the sand, impart mechanical strength to the mortar, and enable it to resist the 

tensile stresses during its shrinkage. ^ ^ -v 

The slow hardening of mortar is not due to a reaction between lime and the silica 
of the sand, because no such reaction occurs ; although, with the less pure forms of 
gand— containing felspathic matters, puzzolana, etc. — a reaction may occur. Some 
of the ancient mortars were made by mixing the slaked lime with puzzolana, and 
this accounts for the presence of combined silica in many of those which have been 
analyzed. In general, the essential process involved in the setting of mortar is the 
dissociation of the colloid. ^ The so-called sand-lime hrieJes are really mortar bricks 
—made by mixing slaked lime with sand and water, moulding the mixture by 
press., and hardening the product, either by solar heat, or more usually by super- 
heated steam. There is no satisfactory evidence that the lime and sand react 
chemically under the conditions of manufacture. ^ 

There are at least two secondary changes which may supervene on the prima^ 
setting by the desiccation of the colloid. (1) When mortar is exposed to moist 
air, it gradually forms crystalline calcium carbonate. The crystals are closely 
interlaced and form a coherent mass. The mortar is thus hardened. The induia^ 
tion of mortar by the formation of carbonate is a secondary process, and is confined 
to the outer layers of a mass of mortar, because the impprvious coating hinders the 
access of carbon dioxide to the interior. The mortar from old Eoman buildings, 
for instance, after 2000 years’ exposure, consists mainly of calcium hydroxide with 
a superficial layer of carbonate. (2) The crystals of calcium hydroxide wMch are 
sometimes found in hardened mortar, are not due to the primary hardening, hut owe 
their formation to the subsequent soln. of the calcium hydroxide in water and 
its re-deposition in the crystalline form. ^ ■» j 

Determinations of the solubility of calcium hydroxide in water have been made 
by J. Dalton,6 K. Phillips, L. Wittstein, and many others. As J. Dalton pomted 
out, the remarkable feature is the decrease in solubility which occurs mth nse ot 
temp. — ^usually the reverse obtains. As a result, R. Phillips showed that a pre- 
cipitate appears when a sat. soln. is heated, and, added T. Graham, the ciystaiiii^ 
deposit is not diminished sensibly by being aUowed to remain in so^. 
becomes cool, or was not re-dissolved on cooling.” The composite of the 

different observations which have been made with Ca(OH )2 as the solid phase, and 


expressed in grams of solute per 100 grms. of water, are : 


0 ** 10 ® 20 ® 40 ® 60 ® 

Oa(OH)*. 0-185 0T76 0-166 0*141 0*116 

CaO . 0*140 0*133 0-125 0*107 0*088 


80 ® 

0-094 

0-071 


100 ® 

0*077 

0*068 


120 ® 

0*041 

0-031 


160 * 

0-022 

0-017 


XSO® 

0-011 

0*008 


A. Lamy claimed that the solubility of calcium hydroxide depends on the temp, of 
preparation of the anhydrous oxide. Thus, expressing the results m grams per 


preparation of the anhydrous oxide, 
litre, he reported : 

Lime from nitrate i 0*1362 

Lipie from marble • 0*1381 

Precipitated hydrate * 0*1430 


16 ® 

0-1277 

0*1299 

0*1348 


80 ® 

0*1142 

0*1162 

0*1196 


- 60 ® 

0-0844 

0-0868 

0*0885 


lOO* 

0-0662 

0*0676 

0*0684 


Tke time reqtiiied to attaia eqtdlibrium between the liquid and solid phases may be 
different in these cases, and, consequently, A. Lamy may not m aJl cases have been 
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dealing with sat. soln. This may also explain how the measurements by diferent 
workers arc not so concordant as might have been anticipated. 

The determinations of the solubility of strontium hydroxide in water are not 
so numerous as is the case with calcium hydroxide. A. Bineau,^ and C. F. Bucholz 
made isolated determinations, and C. Scheibler and D. Sidersky measured the 
results over the range of temp, between 0 ° and 100 * 2 °. The solubility curve is 
normal in that the solubility increases with rise of temp. Expressing the results 
in grams of solute per 100 grms, of soln., when the solid phase is Sr( 0 H) 2 . 8 H 20 : 

O'* 10® 20® 30® 40® 50® 60® 80® 100® 

Sr(0PI)2.8H20 . 0*90 1*23 1-74 2*57 3*S0 5*40 7*77 16*83 47*7] 

SrO . . 0*35 0*48 0*68 1*00 1*48 2*13 3*03 6*56 18*60 

Isolated measurements of the solubility of barium hydroxide in water have 
been made by H. Davy, R. Osann, and A. Bincau. Determinations from 0 ° to the 
m.p. of the octohydrate, Ba( 0 H) 2 . 8 H 20 , 78*65°, have been made by A. Rosenstiehl, 
where the octohydrate is the solid phase. Expressing the results in grams of the 
solute per 100 grms. of soln. : 

0® 10® 20® 30® 40® 50® 60® 75® 80® 

Ba(OH)o.8H«0 . 1*65 2*42 3*74 5*21) 7*60 11*01 17*32 38*85 60*35 

BaO . “ . 1*48 2*17 3*30 4*75 6*85 10*5 J5 S 36*2 47*6 

The solubility in water thus increases with increasing mol. wt. of the hydroxide, 
for 100 parts of water dissolve respectively 0*128, 2*6, and 3*44 parts of calcium, 
strontium, and barium hydroxides. In this respect, the hydroxides are unlike the 
sulphates, chlorides, and nitrates, whose solubility increases with decreasing mol. wt. 
The m.p. of the octohydrate is indicated above. W. A. Tilden suggested that the 
great difierence in the solubility of hydrated barium and strontium hydroxides on 
the one hand and of calcium hydroxide on the other hand, makes it probable that the 
former retain their hydrate-water when they pass into soln. H. F. Sill found the 
solubility of octohydrated barium hydroxide at 25° t-o be augmented by pressure : 
with a press, of one megabar (Le. 1*02 kgrm. per sq. cm.) the solubility is 8*299 per 
cent. ; with 245 megabars press., 8*840 per cent. ; and with 490 megabars press., 
9*366 per cent. ; he also found the temp, coef . of the solubility to be 0*28S per cent. 

The solubility of calcium hydroxide is greatly reduced in the presence of alkali 
hydroxides, so much so that L. Wittstein,^ and T. J. Pelouzo stated that calcium 
hydroxide is not soluble in alkaline lye, and is precipitated from its aq. soln. by the 
alkali hydroxides. The effect of potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide on the 
solubility of calcium hydroxide has been measured by A. d’Anselme, at different 
temp. ; when the cone, is expressed in grams of solute per litre, he found : 


NaOH. 

0 

0*4 

1*6 

2-66 

6*0 

8*0 

20*0 


1-17 

0*94 

0-67 

0-39 

0*18 

0*11 

0*02 

0*54 

0*36 

0-14 

0'06 

0*01 

0*00 

0*00 


Aqua ammonia acts in a similar manner, but the effect is less pronounced than with 
the fixed alkalies, E. Maigret measured the simultaneous effect of both sodium 
hydroxide and chloride on the solubility of calcium hydroxide. F. A. H. Schreine- 
makers investigated the decrease in the solubility of barium hydroxide produced 
by increasing proportions of sodium hydroxide ; G. Bodlander, the effect of alkali 
carionates and hydroxides on the solubility of calcium hydroxide. 

^ A. A. Noyes and E. S. Chapin observed that the solubility of calcium hydroxide 
IS augmented in the presence of ammonium chloride. Thus, at 25°, the solubility 
was raised from 0*150 grm. of Ca(OH )2 per 100 o.c, of soln. to 0*442 grm., when 
0*447 grm. of ammonium chloride was present. M. Berthelot explained the in- 
creased solubility by assuming that a complex salt, 2 NH 4 Cl.Ca(OH) 2 , that is, 
Ca(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 . 2 H 20 ,^ is formed, * C, J. B. Karsten found that calcium hyd;roxide 
dissolves more copiously in the presence of sodium chloride than in water alone ; 
and Q. L. Cabot found that (i) the effect is still more marked with potassium chloride 
than with sodium chloride ; that (ii) at any assigned temp., the solubility increases 
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with the cone, of the alkali salt up to a certain limiting value corresponding approxi- 
mately with one-fifth of the cone, of a sat. soln. of the alkali chloride and ubse- 
quently decreasing with increasing cone, of the alkali chloride, becoming, according 
to G. Kernot and co-workers, less than in water alone ; and that (iii) for a given 
cone, of the alkali salt, the solubility decreases with rise of temp. The raising of 
the solubility is here conditioned partly by double decomposition, and partly by 
the formation of a complex calcium salt. W. Herz found the solubility of barium 
hydroxide to be increased by the Uthiu?ny sodium^ ^oiassiuniy and rubidium chlorides. 
The efiect is greatest with lithium and least with rubidium chloride. C. J. B. Karsten 
also ascertained that the presence of sodium nitrate or 'polassiim nitrate also increases 
the solubility of calcium hydroxide ; and that an aq. soln. of calcium hydroxide 
gives a precipitate with sodium sulphate only when the soln. is quite sat. with that 
salt, while precipitated calcium hydroxide slowly dissolves in an aq. soln. of sodium 
sulphate at 15 ° to 19 °, and is slowly transformed into dihydrated calcium sulphate, 
CaS04.2H20 — ^glauberite, Na2S04.CaS04, is also formed {q.v.). I. Herold has 
investigated the caustification of potassium sulphate by calcium hydroxide. 

According to C. J. B. Karsten, calcium chloride raises the solubihty of calcium 
hydroxide in water ; and, according to B. Zahorsky, soln. with less than 10 per cent, 
of calcium chloride dissolve rather less calcium hydroxide than does water, but 
when the cone, of the calcium chloride soln. is greater than this, the solubility of 
calcium hydroxide is augmented because of the formation of what B. Zahorsky 
regards as calcimn trihydroxy chloride^ 3 CaO.CaCl 2 . 15 H 20 , or SCa(0H)2.CaCl2.12H20, 
or Ca2{0H)3C1.6H20 ; he gives for the number of grams of calcium oxide dissolved 
in 100 c.c. of soln. : 


20® . 


0 

. 0*1374 

6 

0-1370 

10 

0-1661 

15 

0-1993 

20 

0-1857* 

25 

0-1661* 

80 per cent. 

- CaCl. 
0-1630* 

40® c 


. 0-1162 

0-1160 

0-1419 

0*1781 

0-2249 

0-3020* 

0-3684* 

60® . 


. 01026 

0-1020 

0-1313 

0*1706 

0*2204 

0-2989 

0-3664 

80® . 


. 0-0S45 

0-0036 

0*1328 

0-1736 

0-2295 

0-3261 

0-4122 

100° . 


. 0-0064 

0-0006 

0-1389 

0-1842 

0*2325 

0-3710 

0-4922 


The results with water alone arc higher than the staiidard values ; and those marked 
with an asterisk were affected by the separation of any oxychloride from the soln. 
which lowered the amount of the dissolved calcium chloride. G. Lunge has dis- 
cussed the part played by calcium chloride in W. Weldon^s process for chlorine, 
F. A. H. Schreinemakers and T. Figee have studied the ternary system 
H2O — CaCl2 — Ca(OH)2, and obtained two oxychlorides, Ca(0H)2.CaCl2.H20, and 
4 Ca(0H)2.CaCl2*10H2O ; F. A. H. Schreinemakers and J. Milikan, the systems 
CaCl2 — CaO — H2O,. and CaBr2— CaO — H2O ; J. MiHkan the system with calcium 
iodid^Cy Cal2 — CaO — H2O ; and of strontium hydroxide with strontium chloridCy 
SrCl2 — SrO — H2O ; strontium bromide, SrBr^ — SrO — H2O ; and strontium iodide, 
Srl2 — SrO — H2O ; and F. A. H. Schreinemakers and J. Milikan, the systems with 
barium oxide and barium chloride, BrCl2 — BaO — H2O ; barium bromide, 
BaBr2 — ^BaO — ^H20 ; and barium iodide, Bal2 — ^BaO — ^H20 — videth.Q corresponding 
oxy-haHdes, F. K* Cameron and W, 0 . Robinson, and H. Bassett and H. S, Taylor 
have studied the ternary system with calcium nitrate, namely, CaO — ^Ca(N03)2 — H2O ; 
C. L. Parsohs and C. L. Parkins, the ternary system involving strontium hydroxide 
B,nd strontium nitrate, namely, SrO — Sr(N03)2 — ^H20 ; C. L. Parsons and H. P. Corson 
the system with barium hydroxide aiad barium nitrate, namely, BaO~Ba(N03)2 — ^H20 ; 
and F. K. Cameron and J. M, Bell, the ternary system with caldum sulphaie, namely, 
CaO— CaS04-~H20. 

The addition of alcohol precipitates barium hydroxide from baryta water. 
E. Beckmann ® found that barium hydroxide is sparingly soluble in mixtures of 
alcohol and water. At room temp’., 50 per cent, alcohol dissolves 0*43 per cent.^ of 
barium hydroxide. W. Rothmund measured the solubility of strontium hydroxide 
in aq. soln. containing ^.W^-proportions of the following substances — the given data 
are expressed in grams per JOO c.o. at 25 ° — ^water alone, 1*016 j methyl alcohol^ 
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0*997 ; ethyl alcohol, 0*905 ; frofyl alcohol, 0*861 ; tertiary amyl alcohol, 0*766 ; 
acetone, 0*842 ; ether, 0*785 ; glycol, 1*121 ; mannitol, 2*429 ; urea, 0*997 ; ammonia, 
0*955 ; dimethylamine, 0*713 ; 2 i.nd pyridine, 0*844. 

According to W. Eidmann, calcium, strontium, and barium hydroxides are in- 
soluble in acetone and in methyl acetate. W. Herz and M. Knock found the solubility 
of barium hydroxide in aq. acetone decreases as the proportion of water becomes 
less from 4*506 grms. of the solute in water at 25"" to 0*018 grm. in water con- 
taining 70 per cent, of acetone by vol. They also determined the sp. gr. of the soln. 
The solubility of calcium hydroxide in glycerol has been measured by M. Berthelot, 
P. Carles, E. K. Cameron and H. E. Patten, W. Herz and M, Knock. The latter 
found at 25° ; 

Glycerol . 0 7-16 20*44 31*55 40*05 48*7 69*2 percent. 

Ca(OH)a . 0*1593 0*3013 0*5522 0*8339 1*480 1*031 3*550 grms. per 100 c c 

CaO . 0*1206 0*2281 0*4180 0*6313 1*125 1*234 2*687 grms. per 100 c.c. 

They also measured the sp. gr. of the soln. P. K. Cameron and H. E. Patten 

found that at 25° the solid phase is always calcium hydroxide, although a complex 
is probably formed in the soln. ; and that the increase in the solubility of calcium 
hydroxide in aq. soln. of glycerol over that in water, is directly proportional to the 
cone, of the glycerol. W, Rothmund found a JN-soln. of glycerol dissolves 1*331 
grms. of strontium hydroxide per 100 c.c. 

The solubility of calcium hydroxide in aq. soln. of sugar has attracted much 
attention on account of the use of lime in the defecation of sugar. The solubihty 
in a soln. of sugar is much greater than in water. The solubility has been measured 
by E. M. Peligot, T. J. Pelouze, P. H. Deon, J, Weisberg, etc. The ratio of lime 
to sugar in the soln. varies almost continuously with the composition of the soln., 
but M. Berthelot showed that this ratio does not vary proportionally, in consequence 
of the formatmn of different compounds in the soln., e.g. calcium trisucrate, etc. 
Whatever compound is formed in the soln. is broken down by water, and 
F. K, Cameron and H. E. Patten showed that the solid phase in the ternary system, 
CaO-sugar-H 20 , is one of a series of solid soln. with calcium hydroxide as a limiting 
or end-member. They also measured the sp. gr. of the soln. F. K. Cameron and 
H. E. Patten’s results at 25°, in grams per 100 grms. of soln., are : 

Sugar , • 0 0*62 4*82 7*50 11*90 17*42 19*86 

Ca(OH)a * . 0*117 0*188 0*730 1*355 3*21 6*38 6*07 

H. Claasen has studied the various factors which influence the solubility of calcium 
hydroxide in soln. of sugar. J. Weisberg showed that the apparent solubility is 
affected by the condition of the calcium compound employed — e.g. whether the 
oxide, hydroxide, or milk of lime is added to the sugar soln. — the anhydride seems 
to be the most soluble. The solubility is less as the temp, rises, thus, P. J. H. van 
Ginneken found at 80° : 

Sugar. . 0*90 9*90 14*75 19*50 24*60 29*70 

Ca(OH)a . 0*154 0*249 0*303 0*341 0*723 1*341 

grams per 100 grms. of soln. The alleged calcium trisucrate present in the soln. is 
supposed by E. Boivin and D. Loiseau to be less soluble hot than cold! The lime 
is precipitated on boiling the soln. With strontium hydroxide, 100 grms. of a 
soln. containii^ 10 ^ms. of sugar were found*^by G. Scheibler to dissolve 1*21 
grms. of strontium oxide at 3° ; 1*41 grms, at 15° ; 1*87 grms. at 24° ; and 3‘58 grms. 
at 40°. The lime is precipitated on boiling the soln. G. J. van Meurs has measured 
the solubility of calcium, strontium, and barium hydroxides in aq, soln. of phench 
Slaked lime is a white amorphous or colloidal powder. According to 
H. le Chatelier,® crystallized slowly, as in the hydrations of cements, it forms large 
well-developed crystals which may be recognized by the microscope. As previously 
indicated, the crystals of calcium hydroxide are probably dimorphous — ^rhombic and 
, trigonal. According to G. Rose, the latter are possibly isomorphous with bruoite, 
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Mff(0H)2- The crystal forms of barium and strontium hydroxides have not been 
established. According to H. J. Brooke, the crystals of octohydrated strontium 
hydroxide belong to the tetragonal system with the axial ratio a : c=l : 0*64:07, 
and this is in agreement with the observations of A. Eppler, and of G. B. von Foullon. 
The latter also found the crystals of octohydrated barium hydroxide to be mono- 
clinic prisms, with axial ratios a:b: c=0'9990 : 1 : 1*2779, and j3=98° 56'. These 
crystals have pseudo -tetragonal symmetry, and were once thought to be iso- 
morphous with the corresponding strontium compound. 0. Bauer found the needle- 
like crystals of trihydratcd barium hydroxide are six-sided prisms belonging to 
the rhombic system, with axial ratios a:b : c=0*58905 : 1 : 0*78038. 

A. Lamy found that the specific gravity of crystals of calcium hydroxide 
was 2*239, and when prepared at 60^ 2*236 ; E. Pilhol found 2*078 for calcium 
hydroxide, 3*625 for strontium hydroxide, and 4‘495 for barium hydroxide. The 
sp. gr. of 'octohydrated strontium hydroxide was also found by E. Eilhol to be 
1*911 at 16® ; and of the corresponding barium compound, 2*188 at 16° ; while 

A. Eppler gave 1*885 for the former, and 2*080 for the latter. According to 
J. A. Wanklyn, the sp. gr. of a soln. of 1*344 grms. of calcium oxide in a litre 
of water is 1*002 at 13®, so that the resulting contraction is eq. to three times 
the volume of the solute. The sp. gr. of milk of lime- has been determined by 

B. Mategcek, and G. Lunge, and the following is a selection of the results for 15® : 


11-7 

1*01 


62*5 

106 


120-0 

1*099 


190-0 

M6 


2550 

1-20 


321-0 

1*26 


Grms. CaO per litre 
Sp. gr. 

F. Kohlrausch found the sp. gr. of an aq. soln. containing 2*3 grms. of 
Ba(0H)2.8H20 in 100 grms. of soln. at 18®, to be 1*0120 ; and with 4*60 grms. per 
litre, 1*0252. M. M. Haff has measured the sp. gr. of soln. of barium hydroxide 
at 8®. C. L. Parsons and H. P. Corson found 1*0512 for the sp. gr. of a sat. aq. 
soln. with 4*29 grms. of barium hydroxide per 100 grms. of water at 25°, and they 
measured the sp. gr. of soln. with varying proportions of barium hydroxide and 
nitrate ; and C. L. Parsons and 0. L. Perkins measured the sp. gr. of soln. of strontium 
hydroxide and nitrate. G. A. Carse’s data are given in Table I. H. F. Sill found 
the change in the sp. vol. during the soln. of octohydrated barium hydroxide is 
0*0508 c.c. per gram. G. A. Carse measured the contraction on solution, that is, 
the diSerenoe in the vol. of soln. of barium and strontium hydroxides, and of the 
water used in its preparation ; and also the thermal expansion of the soln.^ The 
results are indicated in Table I. The vol., v, of a gram of soln. at 0® is indicated 
and the difference between v and the volume v' of the water in a gram of soln. at 6 , 
namely, v — v\ is indicated in the last column of the Table. 


Table I.— Thermal Expansion op Aqueous Solutions and the Contraction on 
Solution op Barium and Strontium Hydroxides. 


Strontium hydroxide. 

Barium byd 

roxide. 


qouo. 


Sp. gr. 

e. 


Cono. 


Sp.gr. 

V, 


0-32744 

9i 

»9 

0-12i62 

»» 

0-02354, 

»> 

»> 

9* 

15 

20 

26 

30 

15 

20 

26 

30 

15 

20 

26 

30 

1-00363 

1-00263 

1*00114 

0*99996 

1-00072 

0-99971 

0-99631 

0*99708 

0*99946 

0-99849 

0-99700 

0-99600 

0-99639 

0-99738 

0-00886 

1*00004 

0- 99923 

1- 00029 
1-00169 
1-00293 
1*00054 
1-00151 
1*00306 
1*00432 

-0-00120 

-0*00110 

-^0*00106 

-*•0*00101 

—0*00042 

-0*00026 

-0*00028 

—0*00020 

—0*00009 

—0*00002 

+0*00010 

+0-00021 

0*89387 

** 

99 

0*08^2 

99 

99 

0-04303 

99 

99 

99 

15 

20 

26 

30 

15 

20 

26 

30 

15 

20 

26 

30 

1-01079 

1-00998 

1-00847 

1-00721 

1-00000 

0-99913 

0-99766 

0*99656 

0-99957 

0*99870 

0-99728 

0-99611 

0-98933 

0- 99010 
; 0-99160 

0*99285 

1*00000 

1 *00087 
1*00234 
1*00345 

1- 00043 
1*00130 
1*00273 
1*00390 

1 

-0-00269 
-0^00271 
-000263 
-0 00262 
-0-00006 
-0-00008 
-0-00004 
-0-00007 
-0-00001 
-0*00004 
-0-00003 
-0-00002 
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The cone, of the soln. are expressed as grams of hydroxide per 100 grma. 
of soln. The sp. vol. v of the soln. at 0°, is represented by the formula 
«;=roO+a(<9—15)-f&((9— 15)2+0(6^—15)3}, where denotes the sp. vol. at 15°. 
The a, h, and c for the two hydroxides are : 


Sr(OH)2 Ba(OH)2 


Cone. • 

. 0-3274 

0-12J6 

0-0235 

0-8039 

0-0821 

0-G430 

aXlO® . 

. -f JSO 

+220 

+ 105 

+ 97 

+ 130 

+ 143 

6X108 . 

. -1-340 

+410 

+ 600 

+ 1200 

+ 980 

+ 630 

cXlO® . 

. +50 

+380 

-12 

-ISO 

-210 

-28 


The coeff. of thermal expansion, a, can be readily calculated for 15^ 20^^, 26° and 
30°, since a—[dvjdQ)jv. S. E. Glinka found the hardness of crystals of calcium 
hydroxide to be between 2 and 3. 0. Bauer gives 2*5 for the hardness of the 
crystals of trihydra ted strontium hydroxide. 

H. Rose found that when calcium hydroxide is heated, no water is lost at 100° 
but at 400°, about 30 per cent, of the combined water is given off. All the water 
can be expelled without the hydroxide melting. H. Ic Chatelier found the vapour 
pressure of calcium hydroxide at 300° to be 100 mm., and at 450°, 760 mm. Both 
C. F. Buchholz and D. Smith observed that strontium hydroxide loses its combined 
water and passes into strontia when it is heated. K. lierzfeld and C. Stiepel found 
that strontium hydroxide dried in vacuo at 110°, loses 3 per cent, of water after 
one hour’s heating at 590° ; 14 per cent, at 650° ; and all the combined water is 
lost at 710°. E. Filhol observed that barium hydroxide melts to an oily-liquid 
when heated, and C. F. Bucholz and A. F. Gchlen found that if no carbon dioxide 
be present, barium hydroxide loses no water when calcined to a high temp., but 
H. Abich found that water could be expelled by heat. W. Dittmar, indeed, observed 
that in a stream of air, at a bright red-heat, all the water is expelled, and barium 
monoxide or dioxide is formed. H. Lescoeur found the vap. press, of the hydroxide 
in vacuo at 100° to be extremely small. In further illustration of the increasing 
ajB&nity of the hydroxide for water with increasing mol. wt., octohydrated strontium 
hydroxide forms the monohydrate with a slight elevation of temp., octohydrated 
barium hydroxide forms the trihydrate at 109°, and this in dry air forms the mono- 
hydrate. Monohydrated barium hydroxide forms the hydroxide at a dull red heat, 
while the conversion with monohydrated strontium h 3 ^droxide occurs at 100°» 
J . J ohnston found the dissociation press, of the three hydroxides to be : 


Diss. press. . 

0-0229 

0-0724 

0*190 

0-467 

1-00 atm. 

(Ca(OH)8 . 

889° 

428° 

468° 

607° 

547° 

Temp. Sr(OH )3 . 

~ 488° 

661° 

634° 

706° 

778° 


670° 

749° 

' 829° 

910° 

998° 


The free energy F of the reactions when F is defined by F= — TF+27j,v, where 
W stands for the maximum work produced by the change, and 2^^, for the change 
in the sum of the terms for each part of the system, ’then for the reaction involving 
Ca(OH) 2 ^CaO, F is 16,430 cals. ; for Sr(OH) 2 -»SrO, 19,700 cals. ; and for 
Ba(OH) 2 “>BaO, 23,360 cals. For the vap. press, of the transition O-IH 2 O, with 
calcium oxide, H. W, Foote and S, R, Scholes gave 0*8 mm. 

According to C. L. Bloxam, C. Heyer, R. Finkenor, and W. MuUer-Erzbach, 
fche crystals of octohydrated strontium hydroxide lose seven -eighths of their water 
of crystallization in vacuo, or in dry air, and form the monohydrated hydroxide ; 
and octohydrated barium hydroxide under similar conditions also furnishes the 
mono hydrate. R. de Forcrand found that a week’s exposure of octohydrated 
stronfaum hydroxide in vacuo furnishes the monohydrate, while a month’s exposure 
furnishes Sr(OH) 2 ; while ten days’ exposure of octohydrated barium hydroxide 
under similar conditions , produces the monohydrate, and no more change occurs 
during many weeks exposure. 0. F . Buchholz found that the crystals of octohydrated 
strontium hydroxide lose all their water of crystallization when heated, without 
their melting ; D, Smith found the water of crystallization can be expelled at 
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100®. According to O. Bauer, when octohydrated strontium hydroxide is warmed 
slightly, it passes without fusion into the monohydrate, and the latter passes into 
the anh^-drous hydroxide below 100®. W. Miiller-Erzbach found the vap. press. 
Sr(0H)2-dH20"^Sr(0H)2.2H20 to be 9-4 mm. ; Sr(0H)2.2H20“->Sr(0H)2.H20 to 
be 3‘2 "mm. ; and Sr(OIl)2.H20-^Sr(OH)2 to be 0 mm. He concluded that 
hydrates with 8, 7, 2, and IH2O are formed — but there is no evidence of the existence 
of the di- or hepta-hydrated hydroxide. H. Lescocur found the vap. press, of the 
octohydrate to be 5*6 mm. at 20®. 

Octohydrated barium hydroxide was found by D. Smith to melt in its water 
of crystallization at 100°, but this temp, is too high. A. Eosenstichl gave 78*5° for 
the melting point ; 0. Bauer, 78° ; V. H. Vclcy, 83° to 85° ; and T. W. Richards 
and J. B. Churchill, 79*9°-80°. D. Smith and C. L. Bloxam found seven mols of 
water are lost at the m.p., but E. Beckmann found that all is expelled at this temp. 
W. Miiller-Erzbach found the vapour pressure of Ba(0H).8H20 to be 11*4 mm. ; 
Ba(OH)2.3 to 7H2O, 2*46 mm. ; Ba(OH)2.2H20, 1*3 mm. ; and B"a(0H)2.H20, 0 mm. 

all at 15°. He therefore inferred the formation of h5’'drates with 1, 2, 7, and 

8H2O. The existence of the di- and hepta-hydrates has not been confirmed, 
although O. Bauer isolated the tri-h3'drate. According to 0. Bauer, the octohydrate 
furnishes crystals of the trih}"dratc when heated to 108*5° and slowly cooled ; the 
trihydrate passes into the inonohydratc at about 100° ; and at aj^out 550°, the 
anhydrous hydroxide is formed. On comparing these results with the behaviour 
of hydrated strontium hydroxide, and remembering that calcium hydroxide does 
not form a well-defined stable hydrate, it follows that with increasing at. wt., the 
three metals of the alkaline earths show an increasing tendency to form hydrated 
hydroxides. H. Lescoeiir found the vap. press, of the octo- and mono-hydrates of 
barium hydroxide, at difierent temp., to be : • 

13*5^ 20** 85-5* 58“ 70“ 74'5“ 100“ 

Ba{OH)2.8HoO . 4*5 5*5 20*5 84 124 213 530 mm. 

Ba(OH),>.Ho6 .<11 I 1 1 14 15 mm. 


He also found at 100°, the results indicated in Fig. 10. The molecular heat was 
found by W. Nernst and F. Schwers to be 5*09 at — 187°, and 0*493 at — 251*6°. 

0. Bauer found that the boiling point of molten 
octohydrated barium hydroxide is 108*6° when it 
contains 49*05 per cent, of baryta : at 105°, 52*43 
per cent, of bar3?'ta ; at 107°, 55*35 per cent, of 
baryta; and at 109°, 61*44 per cent, of baryta, 
the crystals of the trihydrate then separate. 

F. Guthrie found the freezing point of the cryo- 
hydrate of calcium hydroxide to be — 0*15° with 
1116 mols of water ; of strontium h3’^droxide, —'0*1° 
with 1463 mols of water ; and of barium hydroxide, 

—0*5° with 565 mols of water. W, .Nernst and 


Si. 
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P. Sohwers found the molecular heat, Cp, of 
calcium hydroxide to be 5'09 at 86° K., and 0'493 
at 21-4° K. 

H. Moissan gave for the heat of formation 
of calcium hydroxide (Ca, O2, Hg), 229’1 Cals., and 
for sat. soln. of the same, 232 Cals. J. Thpmsen 
gave for the heat of formation (Ca, Og, Hg), 146’46 
Cals. ; for (Ca, O, aq.), 149-46 Cals. ; for (Sr, 0, 

H2O), 148-18 Cals. ; for (Sr, O, aq.), 157-78 Cals. ; for (Ba, O, HgO), 148-00 Cals. ; 
and for (Ba, O, aq.), 158-26 Cals. A. Guntz gave for the reaction, Ba+wHaOiiqnid 
=Ba(OH)^q.+H2+92-5 Cals, at 16°. M. Berthelot gave (CaO, HgO), 15-1 Cals. ; 
J. Thomsen gave (SrO, HgO), 17-70 Cals. ; (BaO, HgO), 22-26 Cals. ; and M. Ber- 
thelot, (BaO, HgO), 17-6 Cals. J. Johnston found the free energy of the reaction ; 


^^0 p^r Sa ( 0/7)2, 

Fig. 10. — Vapour Pressure in the 
System Ba(OH)2 — HgO. 
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calcium hydroxide to oxide at 25® is 16*43 Cals. ; for strontium hydroxide, 19*7 
Cals. ; and for barium hydroxide, 23*36 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, (CaO, H2O), 15*54 Cals. ; 
(CaO, aq.), 18*33 Cals ; for (SrO, aq.), 29*34 Cals. R. de Forcrand found for the 
heat of soln. of Sr(0H)2.8H20, -14*27 Cals. ; for Sr(0H)2.H20, 5*26 Cals. ; for 
Sr(0H)2, 10*33 Cals. ; for SrO.0*14H2O, 26*10 Cals. ; and for SrO, 29*76 Cals. 
J. Thomsen gave for (BaO, aq.), 34*52 Cals. R. de Forcrand found for the Feat of 
soln. of Ba(0H)2.8H20, -14*5 Cals. ; for Ba(0H)2.H20, 7*06 Cals. ; for Ba(0H)2, 
11*40 Cals. ; and for BaO, 35*64 Cals. J. Thomsen suggested M. BertheloFs oxide 
still retained some carbon dioxide ; and he gave for the heat of solution of calciura 
hydroxide, (Ca(OH)2, aq.), 2 79 Cals. M. Berthelot gave 3*0 Cals, at 15®. J. Thomsen 
gave (Sr(OH)2, aq.), 11*4 Cals,; (Ba(OH)2, aq.), 18*33 Cals.; (Sr(OH)2,8H20), 
26*28 Cals. ; (Sr(OH)28H20, aq.), 14*64 Cals. ; and (Ba(0H)2.8H20), 27*47 Cals. 
For the heat of soln. of the octohydrate J. Thomsen gave (Ba(0H)28H20, aq.), 
—15*21 Cals., or 46*0 cals, per gram of solute ; and R. de Forcrand, —14*5 Cals., or 
48*2 cals, per gram of solute. H. F. Sill found 51*2 cals, for the heat of soln. of octo- 
hydrated barium hydroxide at the saturation point. . 

According to W. Crookes,!^ while barium oxide gives scarcely any phosphor- 
escence in the cathode rays, barium hydroxide phosphoresces with a bright orange- 
yellow glow. The bright glqw of lime when heated in the blowpipe flame was 
mentioned by D. Brewster — vide incandescent mantle, Vol. 5. T. Drummond 
noted that when lime, zirconia, and magnesia cylinders are heated in the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipes, the relative intensities were 37, 31, and 16 times the intensity 
of the light from an argand burner. The index of refraction of crystallized calcium 
oxide is 1*8. E. Duter found that during the electrolysis of baryta water less 
oxygen is given ofi than corresponds with the hydrogen — ^this is attributed to 
the formation of barium or hydrogen dioxide. 

The electrical conductivities of aq. soln. of calcium, strontium, and barium 
hydroxides have been measured by S. Arrhenius, P. Kohlrausch, etc. For a soln, 
containing a mol of hydroxide in v litres of water, W. Ostwald^s values for the mol. 
conductivity, at 25°, are : 


V 

. 8 

16 

32 

'64 

12 $ 

256 

512 

1024 

iLt-Oa(OH)a 

, — 

— 

— 

406 

426 

447 

455 

— 

p-Sr(OH)a 

, — 

— 

405 

419 

432 

446 

451 

452 

/x-Ba(OH)3 

. 372 

392 

410 

429 

448 

461 

465 

469 


These hydroxides are therefore strongly ionized in dil. soln., and this corresponds 
with theix strong basic characteristics. A. A. Noyes has measured the eq. con- 
ductivities of soln. of diSerent cone, at different temp. Data for the transport 
numbers of soln. of calcium hydroxide were given by W. Bein, and for strontium 
and barium hydroxides, by J. F. Daniell. 

S. Marsh has studied the electrolysis of soln. of barium hydroxide ■with an 
alternating current of varying frequency by means of electrodes of gold, platinum, 
and nickel. The yoL of gas evolved is greater than in soln, of sulphuric acid. 
The rate of evolution of gas increases with time, and increasing frequency. With 
gold and platinum electrodes, the rate of evolution of gas faJto off rapidly with 
time, but for frequencies less than 48, gas is stiU given off ; with nickel electrodes 
very small quantities of hydrogen are given off with 60 cycles, and with 40 cycles 
the vol. of gas given off is too small to measure. It is assumed that the electrode 
is oxidized and subsequently reduced by the hydrogen of the next half -period ; 
and that hydrogen is absorbed and adsorbed by the electrode and oxidized by the 
oxygen of the next half-period, F, Tiemann argued that because the electrolysis 
of soln. of barium hydroxide gives no hydrogen dioxide, and because of the 
formation of the calcium sacoharates, it is likely that the hydroxides of the alkaline 
earths are better formulated R0,H20, than R(0H)2, P. Pascal found the mol 
coeiBacient of imgnetization of Ba(0H)2.8H;20 to be --^1669 X 10*“^ units. 

;The hydroxides of the alkaline earths react with acids like strong bases^ forming 
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characteristic salts. When calcium hydroxide is exposed to air, it absorbs carbon 
dioxide, and the crystals of the former compound become opaque. According 
to y. H. VeleyA^ J. Kolb, and H. Debray, carbon dioxide is not absorbed to any 
appreciable extent at ordinary temp, by calcium, strontium, or barium hydroxide 
if moisture be rigorously excluded, J. C. Whetzel studied the efect of exposure 
to air on hydrated and quicklime ; in both cases a thin layer of protective carbonate 
is formed. According to N. Tarugi, when a mixture of calcium oxide and water 
( 3 : 1 by weight) is allowed to stand exposed to the air, some calcium peroxide is 
formed. The action of carbon dioxide has been previously discussed ; the action 
of carbon dioxide on soln. of the hydroxides of the alkaline earths is discussed in 
connection with that gas. Baryta water is a very sensitive reagent for carbon 
dioxide, since the resulting barium carbonate has a very low solubility. E. Beckmann 
found that carbon dioxide does not react with barium oxide below 120 ®, but near 
500° the reaction is quantitative. J. J. Berzelius said that when barium hydroxide 
is heated on charcoal, it fuses with violent effervescence, sinks into the charcoal, 
and forms a hard mass. D. Walker found that when carbon disulphide is agitated 
with milk of lime, orange crystals of CaCS 2 . 2 Ca( 0 H) 2 . 6 H 20 are formed ; while 
G. Chancel and F. Parmentier found baryta water at 100® reacts : CS 2 + 2 Ba(OH )2 
s=BaC 03 +Ba(SH) 2 +C 02 . 0. Bunge studied the action of barium hydroxide on 

glass, and found that glass made from sulphates furnished an insoluble crust con- 
taining barium sulphate. ^ By heating calcium hydroxide with carbon (anthracite 
coal dust), H. Vogel obtained results pointing to a reaction : 2 Ca(OH) 2 +C= 2 CaO 
+GO 2 + 2 H 2 ; F. Stolba also found hydrogen is evolved when calcium hydroxide 
is heated with iron filings, and if the hydroxide is mixed with carbonate, carbon 
monoxide, as well as hydrogen, is given ofi. According to M. Muller, lead tubes are 
attacked by soln. of calcium hydroxide only in the presence of oxygen ; carbon 
dioxide played no part in the reaction. J. K. Weisberg found dry barium hydroxide 
does not absorb chlorine, but in contact with water it takes up a quantity of chlorine, 
increasing with the proportion of water, until a mol of barium hydroxide has taken 
up a mol of chlorine. Very little hypochlorite is formed, nearly all the chlorine 
being in the form of chloride or chlorate : 6 Ba 0 -f- 6 Cl 2 = 5 BaCl 2 +Ba(C 103 ) 2 . The 
action of chlorine on strontium hydroxide is similar — vide bleaching powder 
(3. 19, 4). For the action of sulphur, see the corresponding sulphides. A. Geuther 
found that at ordinary temp, barium hydroxide is partially decomposed by phos- 
phoryl chloride, and when heat is applied, hydrogen chloride is evolved. The 
reaction is not completed by a prolonged heating on a water-bath. Some barium 
phosphate is formed. Calcium hydroxide was found by A. Terreil to attack 
antimony trisulphide in the wet way, while barium and strontium hydroxides 
have no action — vide supra for the oxides. 

The so-called soda-lime is a mixture of calcium and sodium hydroxides made by 
stirring lime into the molten caustic alkali ; and breaking up the cold cake. It is used 
as an absorbent for moisture, carbon dioxide, etc. It was also employed in admixture 
with sodixim permanganate, and in conjunction with charcoal, in gas masks to absorb the 
poison gases introduced by the Germans in the Great War. The composition and pro- 
perties of soda-lime were investigated by A. B. Lamb, R. E, Wilson, and K. K. Chaney. 
For general toxic gas absorption, 6 per cent, of alkali and 10-13 per cent, of water are 
recommended ; for carbon moxide absorption, 4-5 per cent, of alkali and 16-19 per cent, 
of water is best ; and for chlorine absorption, S-9 per cent, alkali is reoomm^ded. A 
mixture of 4 per cent, sodium hydroxide, 4 per cent, kieselguhr, and the remainder lime, 
with a final water content of 12 per cent., is recommended as an all-round absorbent for 
industrial gases. 


BrfismsBBNCBa. 
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§ 11. Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Fluorides 


Calcium fluoride, CaFo, is the source of most of the fluorine compounds • it 
occurs 1 in nature as the mineral jluorsjtar or Jluorile in cubic crystals eithe 
colourless or exhibiting a wonderful range of colours— red, yellow, oreen blue”^ 
purple, or violet.— history of fluorine. B. Blount and J. H. Scquo’ira’s analyses 
of a sample of blue john and of the white portions of the same sample, obtained 
direct from the mine, are very little different. 


Blue 

White 


CaF2 AloOjj-|- Fe.^Og MgO S 

99*69 0*048 0 000 tr 

99*73 0*020 0*005 tr 


P 

0*09 

0*08 


No manganese, chlorine, or sulphates were present. They also found 0-046 per 
cent, of carbon, and 0-17 per cent, of hydrogen in blue john. Part of the hydrogen 
may have been due to occluded water. The blue john prepared as ornaments is 
often “ filled” with resinous matter. The organic matter occurring naturally in 
fluorspar is not affected at 160°, but it disappears at 350°. Fluorite is most abundant 
in mineral veins or cavities, and it often accompanies quartz, heavy spar, galena, zinc 
blende, etc. It is disseminated as a minor constituent in various ig'neous racks 
and sedimentary formations— e.g. small amounts occur in granites, gneisses, syenites 
crystalline schists, dolomites, and limestones. It is found in limestone geodes’ 
where it appears to have been deposited from soln. The blue, purple, or violet 
fluorspar of the caves of Ca,stlcton Valley (Derbyshire) is called blue john ; the green 
fluorspar— jreewyo/m. Veins of blue john occur in many other places. ' Fluorspar 
is also found in volcanic lavas as a sublimation product, or as a result of the action 
of fluoriferous gases on other minerals. It is supposed to be formed as a secondary 
mineral by the decomposition of fluosilicatcs or of fluotitano- or fluozircono- 
silicates. Calcium fluoride was found by J. J. Berzelius in bones and urine ; and 
E. Fremy in animal bones, the enamel of teeth, and in the corals and shells of sea 
organisms. It has also been reported by G. Wilson in certain mineral waters — e a. 
those of Carlsbad. 

The preparation oi the alkaline earth fluorides.— According to H. St. C. 
Deville and H. Caron,^ the silica and phosphoric oxide, which contaminate colourless 
and transparent native fluorspar, can be removed by treating the powder with cold 
cone, sulphuric acid for some days, and after washing out the acid, drying and 
calcining the mass. H. Moissan observed the formation of alkaline earth fluoride 
by the action of fluorine on the metal; and C. Poulenc, by the action of gaseous 
hydrogen fluoride on the alkaline earth carbonate or chloride. When aq. soln. 
of the metal fluorides are treated with calcium salts, calcium fluoride is precipitated 
as an opalescent gelatinous mass which chokes the pores of the filter paper and 
cannot be washed in the ordinary manner. According to J. J. Berzelius, the 
gelatmous^ precipitation of calcium fluoride is more granular if the mother liquor 
be ammoniacal, but, says H. Rose, the calcium fluoride is lightly soluble in ammonium 
^Its, d- Gay Lussac and L, J. Thenard made barium fluoride by adding hydro- 

tjp'rium hydroxide, or of sodium fluoride to barium 
nitrate. E. says that barium fluoride cannot be obtained by double decompo- 

sition, for, as H. W. Foote and G. A. Menge showed, by shaking barium fluoride in 
an aq. soln. of calcium_ cUoride, calcium fluoride is almost quantitatively precipi- 
^ E. Mazzucchelli obtained it in colloidal soln. by treating 

very^^, soln. of the alkali fluoride with the calculated quantity of calcium chloride 
or mtrate, and afterwards removing the alkali salt by dialysis. By evaporation 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid, a 2' per cent. soln. can be obtained. The dil. soln.. 
can be kept for months, but the more cone. coUoidal soln. deposit crystals. 

J. J . Berzelms obtamed calcium, strontium, and barium fluoride as a granulai 
powder by treating freshly precipitated alkaline earth carbonate with hydrofluoric 
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acid ; and as a fiocculent mass hy treating a cone. soln. of the alkaHne earth salt 
with hydrofluoric acid. A. C, Becquerel separated soln. of calcium chloride and 
ammonium fluoride by a porous membrane, and found crystals of calcium fluoride 
grew on the calcium chloride side of the membrane. H. Moissan obtained a crystal- 
line precipitate by adding a soln. of the alkaline earth chloride to a boiling soln. of 
potassium fluoride, and boiling the mixture for half an hour. H. de Senarmont 
obtained crystalline calcium fluoride by heating for 60 hrs. under press., at 250®, the 
gelatinous precipitate with an aq. soLn. of sodium bicarbonate almost neutralized 
with hydrochloric acid ; T. Scheerer and E. Drechsel heated the gelatinous mass 
for 10 hrs. at 250® with hydrochloric acid ; they also heated calcium fluosilicate for 
10 hrs. with an aq. soln. of calcium chloride: CaSiE6+2CaCl2+2H20=3CaF2 
+Si02H-4:HCl ; ^ and also by melting non-crystalline calcium fluoride with sodium or 
potassium chloride, or a mixture of the two salts. F. Roder obtained crystals by 
melting sodium fluoride with calcium or strontium and sodium chlorides ; A. Feld- 
mann melted barium or strontium chloride with calcium fluoride at a red heat : 
CaF 2 *-l-BaCl 2 =CaCl 2 +BaF 2 and the fluoride of barium or strontium remained when 
the cold mass was lixiviated with water. C. Poulenc fused calcium or strontium 
chloride with potassium hydrofluoride, and washed the soluble matters from the 
small cubic crystals of the fluoride of the alkaline earth ; he obtained the calcium 
duoride in octahedral crystals ; ■ but, by heating .the amorphous fluoride with a 
mixture of potassium chloride and hydrofluoride, ‘‘beautiful transparent regular 
octahedra ’’ were obtained. E. Defacqz heated a mixture of manganese fluoride 
mth an excess of alkaline earth halide to at least 800° in a stream of carbon 
dioxide ; the product was washed first with hot water and then with a 2-5 per 
cent. soln. of hydrochloric or acetic acid to remove soluble salts. If the temp, 
be below 1000® the crystals are octahedra; if above 1200°, cubes. Barium 
fluoride has not been obtained in well-defined crystals, but strontium fluoride 
furnishes octahedral crystals by fusing a mixture of manganese fluoride and 
strontium iodide, W. Wetzel obtained octahedral crystals of fluorite by allowing 
calcareous sandstone, or siliceous limestone, to stand for some days in 3 per cent, 
hydrofluoric acid contained in a vulcanite vessel. 

The properties o! the alkaline earth fluorides. — These salts furnish crystals 
in octahedra and cubes belonging to the cubic system. A. W. HuU,^ and 
W. P . Davey found that the X-radiograms of crystals of calcium, strontium, and 
bdxium fluoride belong to the face-centred cubic lattice, or the tetrahedral cubic 
lattice, and that the atoms are 2 per cent, closer than the atoms in the face-centred 
cubic lattice of the element calcium. W. L. Bragg gave 2*38 A. for the closest 
approach of the atoms in calcium fluoride ; and W. P. Davey, 2*50 A., in strontium 
fluoride ; and 2*69 A. in barium fluoride. W. Gerlach studied the lattice constants 
of calcium fluoride. The electrostatic potential of the fluorite lattice was studied 
by A. Lande, and E. Bormann. A. Kenngott obtained 3*183 as a mean for the 
specific gravity of 60 samples of fluorspar — the maximum and minimum values 
were 3*1988 and 3*1547 ; and, according to A. Breithaupt, the maximum and 
minimum values for the ordinary mineral, more or less impure, are 3'01-3*^5. 
E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 3*1808 (0°). For strontium fluoride, 
H. 6. F. Schroder gave 4*22, whence W. Biltz gave 29*8 for the mol. vol. H. Bauhans 
and V. Goldschmidt studied the corrosion figures, the so-called end-figure, and the 
velocity of dissolution of fluorite ixt nitric acid. 

H. E. Merwin obtained the value 3*180 at 20® for a number of samples of colourless 
transparent fluorspar ; H. 6. F. Schroder, 3*160 for the precipitated and calcined 
calcium fluoride, 4‘20-^*24 for strontium fluoride, and 4*828 for barium fluoride ; 
and 0. Rufit and W. Plato, 3*16 (20®) for calcium fluoride. C. H. D. Bodeker gives 
4*58 for the gr, of barimn fluoride. The hardness of calcium fluoride on Mohs' 
scale is 4. W. Voigt ^ gave for the coeff. of compressibility of calcium fluoride 
1*93x10”**® per atm, ; the modulus of extension or compression along the crystal 
aris when the distortion is around the axis, is 1473 X 10^ grms, per sq, cm. ; the same 
VOL. in, 2 Y 
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constants for directions equally inclined, to this and normal to the third, and equally 
inclined to all three axes are 1008x106 and 910x106 respectively E. Madelung 
and R. Fuchs found for the compressibility, l-22-l*26 Xl0~"6 megahars per sq. 
cm. P. Drude and W. Voigt gave 10,450 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the elastic modulus ; 
0*221 for the elastic number — ratio of transverse contraction to longtitudinal 
extension ; and the torsion modulus around the crystal axis is 345 X 10® grins, per 
sq. cm. A. Maliock made some measurements of the elastic constants of fluorspar. 
K. Forsterling studied the relation between the clastic constants and the sp. ht. 

The coef . of thermal expansion, according to G. Weidemann,^ is 0*00001934 at 
52° ; and, according to F. Pfaff, 0*a)00195. According to H. Fizeau, at 40°, the 
coeff. of linear expansion, normal to the face of the octohcdral cleavage of a crystal 
of fluorspar, is a=0*00001910 ; the same value was obtained for the face of the cube 
of another crystal ; and a=0*00001915 for the face cut at an angle of 5° to a face of 
a cube of another crystal. According to H. Kopp, the coeff. of cubical expansion is 
0*000062. F. E. Neumann gives the specific heat as 0*2080 -0*2084 ; H. V. Regnault, 
0*21492, and after calcination, 0*21686 ; H. Kopp, 0*209 ; and J. Joly, 0*21180 for 
green transparent cubic crystals, and 0*21264 for grey translucent crystalline mass. 

The melting point of fluorspar, 902°, according to H. Moissan, is too low; 
0. Rufi and W. Plato give 1330° ; and E. Beck, 1264°. 0. Ruff and W. Plato’s 
value for barium fluoride is 1280°. G. Magnus found there was no change in the 
sp. gr. of the crystalline mass after it has been melted in a porcelain oven. W. R. Mott 
gives 1400° for the boiling point of barium fluoride. The heat o! formation, 
according to A. Guntz i Ca-{“F 2 == 108*5 Cals. ; Srsoij(iH“F2gas=74*3 Cals. ; and 
Ba3oiid+F2gas==222*6 Cals.; ^CaO (1 eq. in 25 litres) HF (eq. in 2 lities)=|CaF 2 
(solid at 11°) +11*6 Cals. ; similarly, 17*9 Cals, for strontium fluoride; and 17*40 
Cals, for barium fluoride. Again, ^Ca(OH)2+HFgas=iCaF2soiid+H20sond+33*3 
Cals. ; similarly, 35*90 Cals, for the strontium salt ; and 35*70 Cals, for the barium 
salt. According to B. Petersen, Ca(OH)2a<-i.+2HFafj,=:36’31 Cals., 35*47 Cals, for 
the strontium salt, and 32*30 Cals, for the barium salt. 

^he transparency of fluorite for the infra-red and ultra-violet rays, the low 
refractive power, and weak colour dispersion makes fluorite useful in correcting the 
chromatic and spherical aberration errors in lenses for microscopes, small telescopes, 
and the like. The fluorite for optical purposes should be as clear as glass, and free 
from cloudiness, inclusions, cleavage cracks, etc. On the other hand, H. Rubens and 
B. W, Snow 6 found the dispersion in the ultra-red to be very great, so that fluorite 
lenses are advantageously used in the production of the spectra of the \eat rays. 
H. B. Merwin recommended the refractive index of different specimens of the 
purer varieties of fluorspar as a standard for comparison ; for Na-Jight, /x=r43385 
at 20° when quartz has co=l*54425. A great many determinations of the refractive 
indices of fluorite for rays of different wave-length have been made. F. Paschen 
obtained values for wave-lengths A from 0‘48607/x to 9*4291/x between 17° and 20°. 

A , 9429-1 7071-8 5893*2(D) 383O'0 2046*6 1620-6 486*07 

, 1-31612 1*36806 1*38723 1*41122 1*43823 1*42592 1*43713 

V. Schumann calculated for rays 242‘883/x/a, 1*47067 ; for 180/>6/a, 1*6176 ; 160^/^, 
1*5529 ; 140^ju, 1*6195 ; 120^/>c, 1*7862 ; 115/4./^, 1*8748 ; 65;zju, 0*8772. F. J. Micheli, 
J. Stefan, H. Fizeau, H. Dufet, J. 0. Reed, and 0. Pulfrich found that the effect of an 
increase of temp, lowers the value for, say, A:5s:689*3(Na} by 0*00001216 per 1° at 
68^8° to 0*00001662 per 1° at 385°. The refractive index of differently coloured 
varieties of fluorspar has been determined by 0. Hlawatsoh, H. Dudenhausen, and 
F. J. M. Wulfing. H. Dudenhausen’s -value for Nadight with water-clear fluorspar 
Ss 1*43380 ; rose-coloured, 1*43394 ; yellow, 1*43361 ; pale violet, 1*43367; 
1*43381; blue, 1*43361 ; .greenish-violet, 1*43433; intense violet, 1*43389. The 
dispersion is 0*0X05* ^ 

The so-called normal disjpersion occxixB when the refractive index increases as the 
wave-length decreases at a rate dependent on the nature of the substance,; but 
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eubstances wHeh exhibit selective absorption do not usually exhibit normal disper- 
sion because the refractive index on the blue side of the absorption band is generally 
less than the index for the red light on the opposite side of the absorption band. 
This phenomenon is termed 
anomalous dispersion, al- 
though normal dispersion can 
be regarded as a special case 
of anomalous dispersion. To 
evade the implication con- 
veyed by the term ‘‘ anoma- 
lous,” A. Schuster proposed 
to substitute the term selec- 
tive dispersion. In the case 
•of fluorite, the dispersion 
curve in the visible spectrum 
is convex towards the wave- 
length axis, Fig. 11, and eventually becomes concave in the ultra-red region, 
indicating that an absorption band is being approached. U. Meyer found 
Verdet’s constant, oo, at 20°, for rays of wave-length, A, to be : 

A . • . 0*2534 0*4358 0*4916 0*6708 0*90 3*00m 

w * • • 0*05989 0*01717 0*01329 0*00672 0*00367 0*00030 



M. Melloni ^ noted that fluorite is more transparent than glass for the infra- 
red heat rays, and advantage was taken of the fact by P. Desains. Gr. Magnus 
showed that a plate 10 mm. thick transmitted 9*1 per cent, of the heat rays with 
the plate at 150°, and 19*1 per cent, were transmitted by a plate 3*8 mm. thick. 
Further. 

KaOl KOI CaEa AgCl AgBr 

Transmission • . # 8*3 54*5 9*1 43*6 48*3 per cent. 


H. Pubens also found fluorite to be diathermous for the red heat rays down to a 
wave-length of 3*3ju, and F. Paschen noticed that with a plate 4 mm. thick, absorp- 
tion begins at about 7*6/x-, and with rays of wave-length 8'2^t the plate has a 9 per cent, 
absorption, while with a plate 1 cm. thick, H. Pubens and A. Trowbridge obtained 
a 84*4 per cent, absorption for a wave-length of 8/>t ; 16*4 per cent, for ll)tx ; and 
none with 12^. Fluorite is transparent for the visible spectrum, and, according to 
W. A. Miller, and E, Mascart, it is also transparent for the ultra-violet. P. Ites ^ 
observed a maximum in the yellowish-red — about 0*600 — in the visible part of the 
absorption spectrum of fluorite. For a 1*487 mm. thick plate of green fluorite, for 


5 


transmitted light d, and the extinction coeff. a. 



B 

0 

o*ei8M 

X> 

0’556/<. 

B 

F 

1*4317 

1*4324 

1*4329 

1*4335 

1*4344 

1'4365 

1-4374 

0*641 

0*592 

0*458 

0*623 

0*623 

0-630 

0-604 

0*0204 

0*0246 

0*0384 

0*0374 

0*0219 

0-0212 

0-023S 


In 1677, J. S* Elsholtz showed that fluorite luminesces when warmed ; and 
6. W. von Leibniz accordingly named the minemU/iermopAospAorus — Methe sulphides 
of the alkaline earths. The -violet light emitted during the thermo-luminescence of 
fluorspar is sometimes sufficiently intense to enable print, at a distance of six 
inches, to be read. Some colourless specimens exhibit no thermo-luminescence. 
Most samples decrepitate when heated — ^the yellow and dark violet varieties usually 
decrepitate most, and some colourless ones do not decrepitate at all. E. ISTewbery 
and H. Lupton found all varieties lose their colour when heated, but the green 
colour is most difficxxlt to discharge, and those colours induced by exposure to 
radium are easiest discharged. The coloured varieties of fluorspar, when strongly 
heated, lose their power of emitting light, but this power is restored after exposure 
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to radium emaiiatio]i, and a new capacity of eniiiting a bright green thermo- 
luminescence at a low temp, is acquired. In 1820, D. Brewster showed that 
native fluorite phosphoresces when it has been exposed to light ; but after it has 
been heated above 300°, it loses its power of phosphorescing by insolation ; and 
A, E. Becquerel showed this power is restored by exposure to cathode or to 
Rontgen rays. 

According to P. Bary, fluorite phosphoresces when exposed, to X-rays and to 
Becquerel rays ; and, according to A. Wiedemann and G. C. Schmidt, the violet 
luminescence in cathode rays is largely due to the contained manganese. The 
green glow obtained by exposure to radium rays persists for a short time after 
removing the exciting source. The colour changes produced by radium on colour- 
less fluorspars, or fluorspars which have been decolorized by heat, are very varied. 
They have been studied by E. Newbery and H. Lupton ; different colours may 
be produced by the a-, jS-, and y-radiations. All fluorspars give a green glow by 
exposure to the rays from radiuip. ; and a violet glow in the cathode rays. The glow 
continues in each case after the removal of the exciting source. The colour changes 
are striking — e.g. colourless crystals of a fluorspar from Matlock become deep blue 
after exposure to radium ; green crystals deepen in tone ; and yellow crystals 
become blue or purple. They suggest that the colours and thermo-luminescent pro- 
perties of many minerals have been determined by the presence of radioactive matter 
either in the water from which they have been deposited, or by radioactive minerals 
in their immediate neighbourhood. T. J. Pearsall gave a long list of the various 
colours emitted by diflerent fluorspars at various temp, and times of heating. When 
the “ store ’’ of hght is exhausted, he found that the luminescence is restored under 
the excitation of the electric spark, although the light emitted is never the same 
as that produced during the first heating. 6. C. Kindt noted the broad bands in the 
spectrum of the thermo-luminescence, and E. Hagenbach, and G. D. Liveing made 
approximate measurements of the wave-lengths. H. W. Morse photographed the 
spectra of the thermo-luminescence. P. Schuhknecht found that the fluorescent 
spectrum with Rontgen or cathode rays extends further into the ultra-violet than 
that of any other substance. C. Doelter found that colourless fluorspar became 
rose colour in ultra-violet light. 

The theories which have been made as to the cause of the coloration of natural crystals 
of rock salt apply mutatis mtUandis to fluorspar. The coloured varieties are decolorized 
at 300®. Certain fluorites, e,g, the stinking fluorite from WOlsendorf, emit an s^iaceous 
odour when powdered ; the effluvium has oxidizing properties, for, if the pulverization is 
conducted imder water, the liquid blues starch and potassium iodide. C. F. Schafhautl ® 
attributed the coloration of fluorspar to the presence of hypochlorous acid ; C. F. SchOnbein, 
and A. SchrOtter, to ozone ; O. Low, to a perfiuoride ; G. Wyroubofl, to two hydrocarbons — 
one producing a red and the other a blue colour ; H. W. Morse, organic matter ; and 
H. Moissan and A. H. Becquerel, to free fluorine. Many of these assumptions are untenable 
in the light of M. Berthelot’s and A. Debieme’s observations that decolorized fluorspars 
had their original colour restored by exposure to radium radiations. B. Blount ^d 
J*. H. Sequeira do not favour the assumption that the colour is an eflect of radioactivity, 
but believe that the colour is due to organic matter which they extracted in part by chloro- 
form, toluene, or aniline ; and determined by combustion analysis. C. S. Garnett found the 
colour of blue john is due to films of organic matter lying parallel to and in the plane of the 
faces of the otherwise colourless crystsd, and also at the crystal junctions ; it was probably 
deposited on the surfaces of the crystals at intervals dmrfng their growth. A very intensely 
coloured specimen contained 0*27 percent, of carbon, on distillation gave ofl inflammable, 
vapours, .and a yellowish oil collected in the condenser. The residual fluorite was colourlesa 
The colour of red fluorite is not destroyed by heat, but is readily extracted from the powdered 
znineral by boiling hydrochloric or nitric acid. The soln. contains rare earths and insig- 
nMcant quantities of other elements. J. Barnes and W. F. Holroyd claim to have synthe- 
sized crystals of fluorspar exhibiting all natural colours ; and they conclude that the colour 
is an optical phenomenon dependent on the crystallization and physical state of the substance. 
fJ. Doelter assumed that the colour is due to the presence of colloidal metals or other sub- 
stances, and that the metals oxidize when heated. A. Debiome found that some dark violet ■ 
varieties of fluoi^par smell of ozone when heated, and also yield a little helium. B. Blount 
and J. H. Sequeira found argon but no helium in blue john. J. Jakob considered the colour 
■of some minerals is due to the presence of chromogens or groups of colouring atoms ; and that 
of others, by the presence of a finely divided foreign substance. 
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E, Mohsi^ (1824), F. von Kobell (1830), and D, Brewster (1833) drew attention to 
the fact that some fluorspars show different colours in transmitted and in reflected light 
— green is transmitted, and different tints of blue by reflected light. J. F. W. Her- 
schel named the phenomenon epipolar dispersion. The subject was studied by 
G. G. Stokes, and he recommended the phenomenon be called fluorescence after 
fluorspar in the same way that opalescence is called after opal. The phosphorescence 
of fluorspar when heated — thermo-luminescence — has been known for a loner time. 
It was mentioned by J. G. Walierius ^ in 1747 ; by M. Sage in 1777 ; by J. B. iT, Homi 
d’lsle in 1783 ; and certain varieties were called chlorophane by T. von Grotthus in 
1794, and pyrosmargyd by J. F. L. Hausmann in allusion to this phenomenon. 
A sample of fluorite from Dorgali (Sardinia) was found by E, Clerici to exhibit 
thermo-luminescence even under carbon tetrachloride or acetone ; it emitted radia- 
tions capable of influencing a photographic plate, and of penetrating glass, mica, 
or gelatine, but not aluminium or black paper. It contained traces of rare earth 
impurities. J. R. Formhals attributed the thermo-phosphorescence of fluorspar to 
the oxidation of finely divided arsenic sulphide present in traces in these varieties 
of fluorspar. A specimen of felspar, which showed no sign of phosphorescence 
when ignited, exhibited the phenomenon after the addition of a trace of arsenic 
sulphide. A. Mitscherlich,!^ C. Fabry, J. Rosch, P. Leopold, H. George, 
C. M. Olmsted, and S. Datta studied the relations between the band spectra of the 
fluorides of the alkaline earths ; and H. Pascal, the X-ray spectrum. 

According to W. Hankel,^^ the crystals are electrified by changes of temp., or by 
exposure to light. The middle of the faces of the cube are negatively and near the 
edges, more particularly near the corners, are positively electrified. The longer 
and the more intense the illumination the stronger the effect. The arc fight is 
stronger than sunlight, and the latter is stronger than diffuse daylight. The dis- 
charged sparks from two Leyden jars produce the effect, while the light from a 
vacuum tube is not sufiflciently intense to produce the effect. G. C. Schmidt used the 
limelight for his experiments in this subject. E. Meyer noted the photoelectric effect 
of difierent samples of fluorspar. According to J. Curie, the electrical conductivity 
of fluorite is very small, being less than 0*0001 at 20°. J. Ciuie also found the 
dielectric constant to be 6*80 in agreement with the measurements of M. Romichand 
J. Nowak, who found 6*70 ; H. Starke found 6*92 ; M. von Pirani, 7*36 ; and 
W. Schmidt, 6*70. F. Paschen calculated for A== oo, 6*09. W. Voigt and S. Kino- 
shita found the diamagnetism to be — 6*27xl0~'^ mass units and —20*0 x 10“’^ 
volume units. J. Konigsberger gives — 1*130 Xl0~® for the magnetization constant. 
P. Pascal gave for the mol. coeff. of magnetization of calcium fluoride — 281 
X lO"'^ : strontium fluoride, —272 XlO"”*^ ; and for barium fluoride, 611 X 10“"'^. 

Calcium fluoride is but very sparingly soluble in water. According to G. Wilson, ^4: 
at 15*6°, 1000 parts of water dissolve 0*37 part of fluorite, but even this number 
is probably too great, because F. Kohlrausch calculated from the electrical conduc- 
tivity that at 18° a litre of water dissolves only 0*016 grm. of calcium fluoride. 
F. Kohlrausch also found the solubility of strontium fluoride to be rather greater, 
0*117 grm, at 18°, and of barium fluoride, greater still, 1*630 grms. The eq. conduc- 
tivity of a c.c. cube of calcium fluoride is A— 0*000037 reciprocal ohms ; strontium 
fluoride, A=0‘000172, and barium fluoride, A==:0*001530 reciprocal ohms.^ The 
low solubility of calcium fluoride is utilized in the gravimetric deterjuination of 
fluorides and fluorine. J. Nicldfes found that the solubility of fluorite in water is greater 
when carbon dioxide is present ; H. Rose also showed that the presence of ammo- 
nium salts augments the. solubility of calcium fluoride ; and H. Reinsch states that 
aq, ammonium carbonate decomposes calcium fluoride a little, and that the 
etching of the glass-containing vessel is due to the formation of ammonium fluoride. 
J, J. Berzelius stated that boiling soln. of potassium or so^um hytoosade are 
without action on calcium fluoride ; and that calcium fluoride is easily decomposed 
by the vapour of sulphuric acid* but not by that of sulphur trioxide* Cold cono. 
sulphuric acid with silioa-freo fluorite, continued J. J.- Berzelius, forms a transparent 
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viscid liquid whicii deposits calcium fluoride when diluted with water ; this liquid 
begins to decompose at 40^ : ' 0 aF 2 +H 2 SO 4 =CaSO 4 -[- 2 HF. F. Roder said that 
artificial crystals of fluorite are decomposed by sulphuric acid with diffioulty. 
According to J. J. Berzelius, cone, hydrochloric and nitric acids behave like 
sulphuric acids, but the resulting soln. are less viscid ; boiling nitric acid partially 
decomposes fluorite ; boiling hydrochloric acid dissolves it a little, but a precipitate 
is formed when the acid is neutralized with alkali, or a residue remains when the 
soln. is evaporated — if the fluorspar contains silica, hydrofluosilicic acid is formed. 
Aq. hydrofluoric acid dissolves a little silica-free fluorite. It is probable that 
calcium fluoride forms a complex with hydrofluoric acid, because E. Fremy evaporated 
at a low temp, a soln. of calcium hydroxide in a great excess of hydrofluoric acid, 
and obtained small crystals of hexahydrated calcium hydrofluoride, CaF2.2HF. 
6 H 2 O, which are deconiposed by boiling water into calcium and hydrogen fluorides. 
C. Poulenc found that strontium fluoride is completely decomposed by boiling 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and partially decomposed by nitric acid. Accord- 
ing to J. L, Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard, barium fluoride is readily soluble in hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and hydrofluoric acids. T. Schcerer and E. Drechsel say that if 
barium fluoride is heated under press, with a few drops of hydrochloric acid to 
230°, small crystals of barium fluorochloride, BaClF ; and if nitric acid be used, 
hexagonal crystals of a double compound, barium fluoronitrate, are formed. 
T. Sfcheerer and E. Drechsel found that if gypsum remains for a week under water 
in contact with barium fluoride, crystals of barium sulphate and of calcium fluoride 
are formed. According to E. Paterno and U. Alvisi, a cone. soln. of oxalic acid in 
contact with finely powdered fluorite converts the latter into calcium oxalate; 
an analogous reaction, but feebler, occurs if tartaric acid be employed. Accord- 
ing to H. C. Sorby, a soln. of sodium carbonate between 100° and 150° transforms 
fluorite into calcite and sodium fluoride. A. Guntz and H. Basset observed no 
signs of the formation of calcium subfluoride when calcium fluoride is heated with 
calcium. 

Fluorspar melts when heated before the blowpipe, and, according to J. Smithson, 
with further heating it develops hydrogen fluoride and calcium oxide ; E. Fremy 
found that at a red heat, water vapour acts in a similar manner. C. Poulenc found 
strontium fluoride to he stable when heated in air to 1000 °, but above that temp, it 
is decomposed into strontia and hydrogen fluoride ; at a red heat strontium fluoride 
is not decomposed by water vapour or hydrogen sulphide ; but it is decomposed 
by hydrogen chloride : 2 HCl-|-SrF 2 =SrCl 2 + 2 HP. E. Fremy states that hydrogen 
has no action on red-hot fluorspar. H. Schulze states that oxygen does not attack 
fluorspar at a red heat, hut E. Fremy observed that glass is etched by the issuing 
gas, and he assumed that an oxyfluoride is formed. H. Schulze showed that in 
E. Fremy’s experiment the fluorspar was heated in a platinum vessel, and that 
combustible gases which attack the fluoride difiuse through the walls of the vessel. 
When heated with carbon disulphide it forms calcium sulphide and probably 
carbon tetrafluoride. Dry chlorine at a red heat forms calcium fluochloride. 
E. pefacqz states that when fluorite is fused with calcium Chloride, bromide, 
or iodide, double compounds are formed. J. J. Berzelius says that fiuospar is not 
decomposed when fused with alkali hydroxides or carbonates, but P. Berthier 
showed that this is wrong, fluorspar is decomposed when melted with these agents. 

Rose found fluorspar to be completely decomposed when fused with a mixture of 
silica and sodium, carbonate. P. Berthier also examined qualitatively the result 
of fusing fluorspar with calcium sulphate, calcium sulphide, strontium sulphate, 
barium chloride, sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, and borax. C, Friedel 
found fluorspar is rapidly, decomposed when fused with aluminium sulphate, 
forming calcium sulphate and aluminium fluoride ; and W. Briegleb noticed that 
small crystals of apatite are formed when fluorspar is fused with sodium phosphate 
at a red heat. A. Guntz obtained what he regarded as sodium barium difluoride, 
NaP.BaF, by the electrolysis of a molten mixture of sodium and barium fluorides. 
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E. Paterno, A. Mazzucchelli, and D. Vita liave studied the formation of mixed 
colloids of calcium fluorides with calcium phosphate ; silver chloride, bromide, iodide, 
phosphate, or sulphide ; cupric sulphide ; ferric hydroxide ; or silicic acid, and 
found that these mixtures are stable ; on the other hand, mixtures with calcium 
•carbonate or oxalate ; silver thiocyanate, chromate, or manganate ; zinc, cadmium, 
or manganese sulphide ; lead chromate or sulphate ; or barium sulphate form less 
stable colloids ; and calcium fluoride precipitates at once in the presence of arsenious 
sulphide. ^ 
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§ 12. Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Chlorides 

The Dutch alchemists — Isaac of Holland and either his brother or his son- 
are supposed to have lived in the fifteenth century, ^ because in their writings they 
cite a number of authorities prior to that period, but none more recent. They 
quote Arnold of Villanova with reverence, but they do not mention Paracelsus. 
Isaac of Holland said that he obtained a salt which he called sal atiiinoniacunb fixuni 
by heating together sal ammoniac and lime ; this salt could have been no other 
than calcium chloride. W. Homberg, in his Observations sur un nouveau phosphor e 
(1693), noticed by chance that the salt prepared by calcining a mixture of sal 
ammoniac with twice its weight of lime is phosphorescent when fused, and hence, 
for a time, calcium chloride was known as phosphors de Homberg, or Homberg’s 
phosphorus. Strontium chloride was first described by A. Crawford 2 in 1790 ; 
and barium chloride by C. W. Scheele, in his memoir De magnesia nigra, in 1774. 

Calcium chloride is found in soln. in sea- water, and in many mineral springs, 
J. F. L. Hausmann 3 found calcium chloride crystals in the anhydrite of Liineburg, 
and called it hydrophylite — water ; <^tAos, lover — in reference to its hygro- 
scopicity ; A. Scacchi also found it mixed with potassium, sodium, and manganese 
chlorides among the products of the Vesuvian eruption of 1872, and named it 
chlorocalcite. P. Zambonini regarded chlorocalcite as a compound, KCl.CaCl2, 
but there is no evidence of the homogeneity of the product he analyzed. Calcium 
chloride also occurs as a constituent of some minerals — e.g. tachkydrite, 
2MgCl2.CaCl2.12H20 ; apatite, 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca(Cl2,F2)- 

Calcium chloride is used as a substitute for salt brine in refrigerating and 
ice-making plants ; in the absorption of moisture from air in cold storage rooms ; 
in the drying of gases in the manufacture of liquid carbon dioxide, ammonia, etc. ; 
for drying air in compressed air power plants ; in the manufacture of dry colours 
or lakes ; in the composition of sizing for cotton mill use ; as a hot bath in the 
preparation of canned vegetables and food stufis ; as a liquid in traps for plumbing 
systems ; in the laying of dust in streets ; in the seasoning of Portland cement ; 
in the preparation of wall plaster ; etc. 

The preparation o! chlorides oi the alkaline earths. — The chlorides of the 
alkaline earths are formed by the action of chlorine on the metal. According to 
H. Moissan, in the reaction with calcium the mass becomes incandescent. 
J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard ^ prepared calcium chloride by the action of 
chlorine on quicklime, which becomes incandescent during the reaction, and oxygen 
is given ofi. H. Davy found that oxygen eq. to the chlorine was evolved when 
the latter gas reacts with barium oxide ; and R. Weber, with strontium oxide. 
M. E. Chevreuil found that calcium oxide also vigorously absorbs gaseous hydrogen 
chloride, forming calcium chloride and water, without becoming incandescent. 
With barium and strontium oxides M. E. Chevreuil found the analogous reaction 
occurs with incandescence. The reaction between hydrogen chloride and calcium 
oxide is completed at a high temp. W. Heap and E. Newbery passed carbonyl 
chloride, or a mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine over a catiiyst like animal 
charcoal, and then over the oxide or salt of a weak acid— carbonate or oxalate — 
at a suitable temp. 

J. B. J. D. Boussingatdt, and C. Hensgen found that the sulphates of the alkaline 
earths are very gradually converted into chlorides when heated in a stream of 
hydrogen chloride. C. Matignon and F. Bourion found barium sulphate or carbonate 
is converted into chloride when heated in a stream of sulphur chloride vapour, 
S2CI2, mixed with an excess of chlorine. According to 6, P. A. Petzholdt, a inixture 
of hydrogen chloride and carbon dioxide gives a mixture of calcium chloride and 
carbonate. Neither calcium oxide nor carbonate, according to G. Gore, is attacked 
by liquid hydrogen chloride, but precipitated barium or strontium carbonate is 
converted into the chloride without the evolution of any gas, P. Heinrich found 
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that when hydrochloric acid is dropped on quicklime in the dark, a luminescence 
appears. Calcium chloride is usually obtained by dissolving calcium carbonate 
in hydrochloric acid, and evaporating the soln. to crystallization. Crystals of 
the hexahydrated salt, CaCl 2 . 6 H 20 , are formed. 

Iceland spar or marble is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, chlorine water is added t 
oxidize iron and manganese compounds which are then precipitated along with silicic ac‘d 
by the addition of milk of lime. The filtered soln. is acidided wdth hydi'ochloric acid and 
evaporated to crystallization. The marble may also be dissolved in nitric acid and heated 
with an excess of lime. The filtered soln. is acidified and evaporated to crystaUization 
and recrystallized. Ammonium carbonate is then added to the soln., and the precipitated 
carbonate washed by decantation, and then dissolved in purified hydrochloric acid.^ This 
soln. is evaporated to crystallization. 

Gr. KirchhoS and R. Bunsen dissolved marble in hydrochloric acid, and pre- 
cipitated about half the lime with ammonium carbonate, and from the mother 
liquid the rest of the lime was precipitated by more ammonium carbonate. The 
first precipitate included most of the impurities in the marble as well as calcium 
carbonate ; the second precipitate was dissolved in nitric acid and evaporated 
for calcium nitrate, which was dissolved in alcohol. The alcoholic soln. was 
evaporated, dissolved in water, and treated with ammonium carbonate. The 
precipitated calcium carbonate was washed and dissolved in hydrochloric acid for 
calcium chloride. The same process was used for strontium and barium chlorides. 
J. C. G. de Marignac, and J. B. A. Dumas purified strontium chloride by boilino’ a 
cone. soln. of commercial strontium chloride with a little sulphuric acid, and after- 
wards precipitated the chloride by a stream of hydrogen chloride, 'l. Barthe 
and E. Ealikes, and T. W. Richards and V. Yngve puriided strontium chloride ; 
and T. W. Richards, barium chloride by repeated precipitation by adding alcohol 
to the aq. soln. T. W. Richards purifi.ed barium chloride by the following method : 

An aq. soln. of the commercial salt was evaporated to dryness with an excess of purified 
hydrochloric acid so as to decompose the thiosulphates. Tho hot dil. soln. was treated 
with an excess of hydrogen sulphide and allowed to stand in a tightly corked stout flask 
for some time in darkness. The clear liquid was made alkalino with purified barium 
hydroxide, and after standing some time decanted from tho insoluble sulphides; the 
sulphur was expelled from the J^trate by boiling with .hydrochloric acid. The soln. con- 
tained traces of calcium, strontium, potassium, sodium, and possibly magnesium. After 
two crystallizations from water, followed by two precipitations from alcohol, the spectroscope 
showed no impurity other than a trace of “the ever present sodium.’* This salt w^ 
Ignited m a platinum dish at a dull red heat ; the aq. soln. in water was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated to crystallization. 

If the water be expelled from the crystalline salt by heating the crystals above 
200®, a white porous hygroscopic anhydrous mass is obtained. The fused product 
soEdifies to a crystalline mass on cooling. F. P. Dunnington and P. W. Smither 
obtained Ca^.HgO after heating the hexahydrated salt 12 days at 97“-98°. 
E. Mitschexlich supposed tho dihydrated salt remains when the hexahydrated salt 
is dehydrated at 200 ®; but J. Legrand showed that even the ground salt in a 
boiling^sat. soln. has less thanH 20 : CaCl 2=2 : 1 . A. Weber says the salt dehydrated 
at 200 is anhydrous, although R. Bunsen showed that even after the salt has been 
melted at a wMte heat, it retains enough water to develop hydrogen when melted 
with mom Tie anhydrous ^ salt so prepared contains oxide or an oxychloride. 
According to H. 0. Dibbits, if calcium hexahydrated chloride be dehydrated below 
loO , no trace o:^ydrogen chloride is evolved, but. at a higher temp, some oxychloride 
IS formed. H. Rose showed that if the chloride be heated with ammonium chloride, 
the partial de^i^o^ion is hindered. In order to obtain the anhydrous salt free 
Richards found it necessary to expel the water by heating the 
hytoted salt m a stream of hydrogen chloride, and during cooling to replace 
. gradually the hydrogen chloride by nitrogen. Similar remarks apply to the pre- 
. paration of the a^ydrous chlorides of barium and strontium. 

Barium chloride is made by dissolving witherite, native barium carbonate, 
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in hydrochloric acid. Powdered barium sulphate is converted into carbonate bv 
heating it under press, with a soln. of potassium carbonate : K2C03-l-BaS04=BaCd3 
-hK2^^4* early process was to heat a mixture of barium sulphate and calcium 
chloride: BaS04+CaCl2==BaCl2-f'CaS04, but the reaction is incomplete and the. 
process wasteful. In 18’58, E. Kuhlmann proposed to heat a mixture of barytes 
with carbon, and manganese chloride, obtained as a by-product in the rdanufacture 
of chlorine ; but the process was not satisfactory, since the manganese sulphide 
readily oxidizes reforming barium sulphate.* In 1889, J. Kolb modified a process 
recommended by A. Dufios in 1831,. and this process is utilized in the manuiacture 
of barium chloride at the present day. A mixture of barytes, BaS04, and powdered 
coke is heated to 1000^-1100° when the barium sulphate is reduced to soluble 
sulphide : BaS04-f 4C=4CO+BaS. The soluble barium sulphide is extracted 
with water, and calcium chloride added : BaS-l-CaCl2=CaS+BaCl2. The decanted 
soln. is evaporated for barium chloride. The two reactions can be ejected in one 
operation by heating the barytes with the coke and calcium chloride : BaS04 
-l-CaCl2+4C=BaCl2+CaS-l-4CO. Here the barium sulphate is reduced to the 
sulphide, BaS, which then reacts with the calcium chloride, forming calcium sulphide 
and barium chloride. The mass is lixiviated with water ; the calcium sulphide 
remains behind, and barium chloride passes into soln. According to L. Godin, 
lime precipitates any calcium sulphide from the soln. as calcium oxysulphide. 
When the soln. is cone, and cooled, barium chloride, BaCl2.2H20, separates in 
colourless rhombic plates. 

The barium sulphide can be converted into chloride by treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid : BaS+2HCl”H2S+BaCl2. The Consortium fiir elektrochemische 
Industrie used chlorine for the conversion ; R. Heinz used magnesium chloride ; 
and J. Waldenherg used ferric chloride. A. Dufios and A. d’Heuxeuse calcined a 
mixture of barium sulphate with calcium chloride and charcoal ; E Asselin used 
iron in place of charcoal and heated the mixture until the flame of carbon monoxide 
no longer appeared. The mixture was extracted with water, as before. 
J. B. Trommsdorff used a similar process. The production of sulphides is 
avoided in B. Lach’s process, where hydrogen chloride is passed over a calcined 
mixture of barytes and carbon : BaS04-l-4C+2HCl~BaCl2+4CO-f H2S. H. Kun- 
heim decomposed barium carbonate with ammonium chloride ; L. Godin used 
calcium chloride. E. Muck found that if a soln. of alkaline earth chlorides 
be mixed with sodium chloride, barium and strontium chlorides crystallize out 
first. C. S. Bradley and C. B. Jacobs heated ther barytes in an electric furnace 
with insufficient carbon for the reduction ; the unconverted sulphate reacts with 
the sulphide : BaS-h3BaS04==4S02+4Ba0. In practice about 40 per cent, 
of the product remains as sulphide, and about one per cent, as unconverted 
sulphate. The product can be converted to chloride with hydrochloric acid. 

Much of what has been said about barium chloride applies mutatis mutandis 
to the strontium salt. H, W. E. Wackenroder obtained strontiiim chloride by 
heating the carbonate with magnesium or calcium chloride, and lixiviating the mass ; 
and also by the action of calcium chloride on strontium sulphide in an atm. of 
carbon dioxide — strontium chloride, calcium carbonate, and sulphide are formed. 
J. Mactear made strontium chloride by reducing celestine with carbon in the 
presence of calcium chloride. 

Qalcium chloride is a by-product in several manufacturing processes — e.g, the 
preparation of ‘ ammonia or ammonium carbonate ; the production of carbon 
dioxide from marble ; the preparation of potassium chlorate ; the preparation of- 
sodium carbonate by the Solway process ; the preparation of chlorine by Weldon’s 
process; etc. Technically, calcium chloride is made from the residue left after 
the preparation of ammonia^ — a mixture of calcium chloride and hydroxide — which 
is treated with hydrochloric acid, and evaporated. M. M. T. K. Kaisha made 
anhydrous alkaline earth chlorides suitable for electrolysis by adding ammonium 
chloride and the oxide* hydroxide, carbonate or oxychloride of the alkaline earth 
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to a lialide salt of a more electropositive metal. I. Namari and Y. Hiraoka used 
a somewhat similar process. J. H. MacMahon treated the feeder liquor of tke 
ammonia-soda process with barium sulphide, and obtained barium chloride 

The properties of the chlorides of the alkaline earths.— The crystals of 

hexahydrated calcium and strontium chlorides belong to the trigonal system. 

A Emnler 6 found for the axial ratio of the former : a : c=l : O'bOS, and 0=112° 29' : 
and d the latter, « : c=l : O'SISO, and a=112° M'. G, Wyroubofi gave for tie 
monochnio prisms of dihydrated barium chloride : a : 6 : c=0-6177 : 1 :0-6549, 
j3=91° 5' Eor mixed crystals of barium chloride and bronude, vide infra. 
The reported numbers® of the specific gravity of anhydrous calcium chloride range 
from C J. B. Karsten’s 2-0401 to L. Playfair and J. P. Joule’s 2-480. 0. EufE 
and W' Plato give 2-26 at 20°. G. Quincke gives 2-219 at 0° ; and 2-120 for the 
molten' salt at the melting point. For anhydrous strontium chloride, the numbers 
ran«e from C. J. B. Karsten’s 2-8033 to H. G. F. Scliroder’s 2-054. G. Quincke’s 
and^F Braun’s value for the fused salt at the m.p. are both 2-770 ; and P. A. Favre 
and c' A Valson’s, 3-035 at 17-2°. For anhydrous barium chloride, the numbers 
range from P. Kremer’s 3-7 at 17-6°, to P. F. G. Boiillay’s 4-15G. P. A. Favre 
and C. A. Valson give 3-844 at 16-8° ; T. \V. Richards, 3-856 ; and G. Quincke, 
3-700 for the molten salt at its m.p. The best representative values at 15° may be 
taken as : CaClz, 2-152 ; SrClg, 3-052 ; BaClg, 3-856 ; whence W. Biltz gives the 
respective mol. vol. 51-67, 51-97, and 54 02. 

According to J. B. A. Dumas, calcium chloride loses its water and melts at a 
red heat, in an atm. of hydrogen chloride, and freezes to a crystalline mass. The 
melting 'point numbers for anhydrous calcium chloride range from W. Ramsay 
and N Eumorfopoulos’ 7 710°, to V. Meyer, and W. Riddle's 806-4° ; for anhydrous 
strontium chloride, from T. Carnelley’s 829° to W. Plato's 872-3° ; and for anhydrous 
barium chloride, from T. Carnelley’s 772° to F. Haber and S. Tolloczko’s 965°. 
There is a transformation temperature -with barium chloride at 923°-924° when 
the so-called monoclinic a-BaCla, melting at 960°, passes into cubic ^-BaCl 2 ; 
H. Gemsky placed the transition temp, at 930°. This change -was noted by 

H. le Chatelier in 1897. i. j 

Accoiding to E, Kraus, when tlie chlorides of the alkaline earths are heated to 
redness in air, a part is transformed into the oxide, so that the aq. soln. of calcined 
chloride has an alkaline reaction. J. B. Dumas made a similar observation with 
respect to barium chloride, and T. W. Richards found that a little chlorine is lost. 
B. Mitscherlich noticed that at-a white heat a small quantity of calcium chloride 
volatilizes without decomposition, and E. Bunsen said that a bead on platinum 
wire volatilizes 2-717 times as fast as sodium chloride, while T. H. Norton and 
D. M. Roth found that barium chloride under similar conditions volatilizes 120 
times as fast as sodium chloride. 6 . Bartha found some barium chloride volatilizes 
at 1000°. When a soln. of strontium or barium chloride is sprayed into a Bunsens 
fiame, spectroscopic observations by A. Gouy sho-wed that the salt is only partially 
dissociated, while with calcium chloride, dissociation is complete. L. Riigheiiner s 
determinations show that the mol. wt. of strontium and barium chlorides are normal 
in boiling bismuth chloride. nnnnco 

H. Kopp’s value for the coefficient ol expareion of calcium chloride is 
The specific heat of anhydrous calcium chloride, according to_ H. Kopp, is 0’209, 
and, according to H. V. Regnault, 0-210 ; for strontium chloride from 13 
0-1199 -, and for barium chloride, from 14° to 98°, 0-08957 ; or from 16 to 47 , 

0-0902. ■ r ,1 r . 

. According to J. Thomsen, s the heat of formation of the chlorides of the atoUM 

earths from their elements is (CaCla, 6 H 2 O), 170'23 Cals.; (Sr, 

Cals.; and (Ba, Clg), 194-24 Gals. D. Tommasi gives (Ca, 01 a, eHgO), 19r9» 
dais. ; (Sr, CI 2 , 6 H 2 O), 203-19 Cals. ; and (Ba, Clg, 2 HaO). 7*0 Cals. ; (CaCU, aq- . 
17-41 Cals. ; (SrCla, aq.), 12-14 Cals. ; and (BaCla, aq.), 2-07 Cals. ; (Oa, Ola, aq.), 
187-64 Cals. ; (Sr, Clg, aq.), 195-69 Cals. ; and (Ba, Clg. aq.), 196-32 Cals. ; (CaOlai 
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6H2O), 21*75 Cals. ; (SrCls, 6H2O), 18*64 Cals. ; and (BaCL, 2H2O), 7*00 Cals. 
M. Berthelot gives (Ca(OH)2aq., 2HClaq.), 27*9 Cals. ; (Sr(OH)2aq., 2HClaq.), 
28*0 Cals. ; and (Ba(OH)2aq.5 2HClaq.), 27*78 Cals. A. Guntz and G. Roderer 
give Srsoiid+^HClaq.=SrCl2aq.+128 Cals. 

According to P. Sabatier, the heat of solution of monohydrated calcium chloride, 
CaCl2.H20, is 11*75 Cals., at 21*5°. According to J. Thomsen, the heat of soln. 
of a mol of CaCl2.6H20 in 400 mols of water is —4*34 Cals. ; for SrCl2.6H20, the 
corresponding value is — 7*51 Cals. ; and of BaCl2.2H20, —4*93 Cals. ; a mol of 
BaCl2.H20 in 400 mols of water, — 1*10 Cals. S. U. Pickering gives for the heat 
of soln. of anhydrous calcium chloride in water, 18*723 Cals. ; and in alcohol, 
17*555 Cals. ; for hexahydrated calcium chloride in water, —4*251 Cals. ; and in 
alcohol, — 2*563 Cals. S. U. Pickering gives for the heat of admixture in cals, of 
100 grms. of a cone. soln. of calcium chloride in an infinitely large amount of 
water at 17*91° : 

Per cent. CaCla . 1 2 . 5 10 20 30 40 50 52 

Heat in cals. . • 4*65 10-95 35*1 80-5 215-5 617‘5 1277 2915 3328 

The heat of soln. of calcium chloride associated with different proportions of water 
in 400 mols of water, at 18°, is, according to J. Thomsen : 

MolsHoO . . 0 1-67 2-75 3*49 3-76 6 

Heatof“soln. . 17*80 10*80 G*93 3*75 2-97 —4-34 Cals. 

Similarly for strontium chloride : 

Mols. H 2 O ..0 1 2 3 4 6 6 ' 

Heat of soln. . 11*14 6*88 2*08 —0*39 —2-84 —5-16 -7*5 Cals. 

According to C. M. van Deventer and H. J. van de Stadt, the so-called integral 
heat of soln. of CaCl2.6H20 is — 7*55 Cals. S. Arrhenius’ value for the heat of 
ionization in -^A^-CaCl2 soln. at 35° is — 307 Cals. P. R. Pratt, and G. McP. Smith 
and co-workers have studied the heats of dilution of soln. of barium and strontium 
chlorides alone and mixed with different proportions of the alkali chlorides. The 
heats of dilution of the noixed soln. hear no simple additive relation, and the 
results agree with the assumption that compounds of a higher order are formed. 

When the anhydrous chlorides are dissolved in water, heat is evolved, and 
the soln. becomes warmer : e.g, CaCl2+Aq.=CaCl2aq-+17*4 Cals. ; and with 
anhydrous barium chloride, 2*1 Cals. On the contrary, when the crystalline 
hydrates are dissolved in water, heat is absorbed, and the soln. becomes cooler : 
e.g, CaCl2.6H20+Aq.=CaGl2aq-, —4*3 Cals. ; and with crystalline barium chloride, 
BaCl2.2H20, —4*9 Cals. Thus, the temp, can be reduced from 0° to —42° by a 
mixture of 2 parts of crystallized calcium chloride, with half its weight of snow 
or powdered ice ; 3 parts of potassium chloride with 2 parts of snow wxQ lower the 
temp, from 0° to —33° ; -with 10 parts of snow, from 0° to —11° ; 1 part of sodium 
chloride .with 3 parts of snow will lower the temp, from 0°'to —17*7°, Hence, -the 
use of such salts as freezing mixtures. 

The dissolution of a solid is attended by (i) the separation of the mols. from 
one another against mol. attraction ; (ii) the liquefaction of the solid ; and (iii) 
combination of the solute with the solvent. The two former involve an expenditure 
of energy and exercise a cooling effect, the last alone usually exercises a heating 
effect ; whether the dissolution of a solid ’will be an endo- or an exo-thermal 
process is thus determined by the relative magnitudes of these three effects. 
When liquids are dissolved, (ii) will be zero ; and with gases liquefaction will be 
attended by an evolution of heat. The great evolution of heat which attends 
the dissolution of anhydrous calcium chloride in water is evidence that the solute 
is uniting chemically -with the solvent. ^ 

The solubility of calcium chloride in water from — 55° to 260° has been deter- 
mined by P. l&emers,^ 6. J. Mulder, A.B. Poggiale, H. Hammerl, A. [ifetard, R. Engel, 
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and A. Ditto, H. W. B. Roozoboom’s results expressed in grams CaClg per 100 grms 
of soln. are ; “ 6 . 
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The solubility of calcium chloride at —55° is 29 ‘8 grms. of CaClg per 100 grms f 
soln. ; and at 260°, 77-6 grms. of CaCL. The soluljility of strontium chlodiip 
from —20° to 180° has been determined by G. J. Mulder, A. B. Poggiale P. Krempra 
R. Engel, A. Etard, and W. A. Tilden ; at —20°, the solubility is 26-0 per cent 
SrCl 2 ; and at 180°, 62-0 per cent. The solubility of barium chloride from 
0° to 215° has been determined by G. J. Mulder, J. L. Gay Lussac, P. Eremers 
A. Gerardin, R. Engel, and H. Prccht and B. Wittzen. A. Etard found that at 215° the 
solubility is 43T per cent. BaClg. The solubility curves of these salts would be mis- 
leading if plotted from the numbers indicated above, for many of these chlorides give 
solubility curves with a number of breaks which would thus be smoothed out and 
accordingly obscured. Care must always be exercised in smoothing data obtained 
at widely diSering temp., because some important phenomena may thus be masked 
The breaks correspond with the change in the solubility which attends the trans- 
formation of one hydrate into another as the temp, rises. The same remarks apply 
to formulae representing the relation between the solubility S and the temp § by 
a continuous function— e.i;. A. Etard represented the solubility curves of calcium 
chloride at 6° between -18° and 6° by ,S'=32 -f 0-21486' ; and between 50° and 
170° by /S=54-5-4-0-0755d. J. L. Gay Lussac represented the solubility curve of 
barium chloride by B=30‘62-|-0-2711d ; and A. E. Nordenskiold by lov S=P49]fi 
-H)-003413d-0-00000658d2. J J- o 

W. D. Harkins and H. M. Paine measured the solubility of strontium chlnride 
in water, and noted the effect of various additions, and also the sp. gr. of the soln. 
They found strontium chloride dissolves in water to the extent of 557-6 grma in 
1000 grms. of water, and the soln. has a sp. gr. 1-4015 at 25%°. Strontium nitrate 
moreases the solubUity to 658-5 grms. with 0-1372 eq., and then decreases it to 
551-4 grms. with 3-318 eq. per 1000 grms. of water. Sodium nitrate increases the 
solubility 684-8 grms. with 3-553 cq., and then decreases it to 542-6 grms. with 
3 856 eq. per litre. Nitric acid has very little influence on the solubility, whereas 
hydrochloric acid strongly depresses the solubility to 42-09 grms. with 9-205 eq. 
per 1000 grms. The other substances examined all depress the solubility of strontium 
chloride appreciably, but not to anything like the extent that hydrochloric acid 
does. The solubility curve for hydrobromio acid lies above that for hydriodio 
acid, on account of its common ion effect, gives a curve 
which lies ^Tich. below either. Just as hydrochloric acid depresses the solubility 
more than hydrobromio acid, so potassium chloride is more efiective in lowering 
the solubility than potassium io(Ede. The curves for sodium nitrate and nitric 
acid have tlm same relative positions as potassium iodide and hydriodic acid and 
potassium omonde and hydrochloric acid. In all those cases, the solubility of 
^onti^ chloride is less in the acid than in the corresponding salt soln. 

D. Tr^dweu foimd the solubility of dihydrated barium chloride in alcohol and 
water at 15° to be : 


Per cent, alcohol (wt.) 
Ba01j.2HsO . 


. 10 20 SO 40 60 80 97 

. 31-1 21-9 14-7 10-2 3-S 0-6 0-014 


The hydrates o! the chlondes oi the alkaline earths.— The solubility 

existence of five hydrates: CaCl 2 .Hg 0 , 
LaU 2 . 2 Ji 20 , CaCla.eHaO, and two forms, a- and S-CaOla-iHgO. H. W. B. 
Roozebooms solubility curve is shown in Fig. 12. The eutectic or cryo- 
wflJr’ J with a soln. containing one part of CaClg m U-5 parts pf 

. t his quadruple point, the two solid phases are ice and hexahydrated 
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calcium chloridej the other two phases are the soln. just indicated, and vapour with 
a scarcely appreciable vapour press. The solubility curve of the hexahydrated salt 
" rises steadily from —55° to 29*2°, when there is a break, corresponding with the 
passage of the hexahydrated to the j8-tetrahyd rated salt or to 29*8°, corresponding 
with the passage to the a-tetrahydrated salt. At the transition point, 29*2°, the 
two solid phases are CaCl2.6H20 and j3-CaCl2.4H20 ; liquid phase with one part 
of CaCl2 per 5*41 parts of water ; and vapour at 5*67 mm. press. At the transition 
point, 29*8°, the two solid phases are CaCl2.6H20 and a-CaCl2.4H20 ; soln. with 
one part of CaCl2 per 6*10 parts of water ; and vapour at 6*80 mm. press. The 
range of stability of )S-CaCl2.4H20 is from 29*2° to 38*4°, at the latter temp., the 
two solid phases are j8-CaCl2.4H20 and CaCl2.2H20 ; the liquid phase has one part 
of CaCl2 in 4*83 parts of water ; and the vapour a press, of 7*88 mm. The range 
of stability of a-CaCl2.4H20 is from 29*8° to 45;3°, at the latter temp., the two 
solid phases are a-CaCl2.4H20 and CaCl2.2H20 ; the liquid phase has one part of 
CaCl2 to 4*73 parts of water ; and the vapour has a press, of 11*77 mm. The range of 
stability of CaCl2.2H20 is either from 33*4° or 45*3° to 175*5° ; at the latter tern )., 
the two sobd phases are CaCl2.2H20 and CaCl2.H20 ; the soln. has one part of 
CaCl2 per 2*07 parts of water ; and the vapour a press, of 842 mm. The range of 
stability of CaCl2.H20 is between 175*5° and about 260°, when the two solid phases 
are CaCl2.H20 and CaCl2 ; the liquid has a gram of CaCl2 for about 0*18 grm. of 
water ; and the vapour a press, of many atm. 

There has been some discussion about the point H, Fig. 12, the m.p. of the 
hexahydrated salt. H. W. B. Eoozeboom regards it not as a transition point, 
but as a maximum on the solubility curve, where the tangent, dTjdS^ is parallel 
to the jS-axis. On the other hand, H. le Chatelier takes the view that if is a definite 
break or transition point. F. A. Lidbury showed that the m.p. determinations in 
the system with CaCl2 with between 5*54 and 6*44H20 gives a curve with no 
definite break, but one which has a maximum between 29*918° and 29*920°, corre- 
sponding respectively with CaCl2+5‘99H20 and CaCl2+6*02H2O, F. W. Kiister, and 
R. Kremann also regard the point if as a turning point or maximum and not a break. 

The existence of hydrated calcium chloride, CaCl2.H20, was suspected after 
the work of H. Lescoeur on the vapour pressure of soln. of calcium chloride ; and 


its separation in crystalline ^ 
needles from soln. of calcium 
chloride above 175*5° was 
demonstrated by H. W. B. * 
Eoozeboom in 1889. W. 
MuUer-Krzbach . obtained it 
by confining the dihydrated 
salt over sulphuric acid of g 
the relative vap, press., p/po ^ 
—0*04, where f is the vap. 
press, of the acid, and . po ^ 
that of water at the same J 
temp. The speed of conver- ^ 
sion is slow, and the salt, 
CaCl2.H20, is formed more 
‘ quickly by confining the salt 
in a vessel with a rather 
higher vap. press, than' is 
required, and subsequently . 
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removing the excess in an pjQ. 12.— Solubility Curve of Calcium Chloride, 
atm. with the water vapour 

at , a relative press, of about 0*02. The crystals melt at about 260° under press. 
This temp, is a transition point, CaCl2.H20^CaCl2+H20, The range of stability 
of this salt and its solubility are indicated in Fig. 12, Dihydrated calcium 
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chloride, CaCl2.2H20, was made by T. Graham by exposing crystals of the hexa^ 
hydrated salt “ in vacuo for 10 days during the heat of summer.” He adds that 
the crystals become opaque and of a talcy lustre, without being disintegrated, 
and their proportion of water was reduced to CaCl2.2H20. A. Ditte obtained 
crystals of the dihydrated salt by passing a stream of hydrogen chloride over the 
hexahydrated salt ; by passing the same gas into a cone. aq. soln. of calcium 
chloride, taking precautions to avoid a rise of temp. ; and by gradually adding 
small pieces of fused calcium chloride to a cone. aq. soln. of hydrochloric acid so as 
to avoid the evolution of gas. The dihydrated salt gradually crystallizes from the 
soln. in fine transparent very hygroscopic crystals. H. W. B. Roozeboom obtained 
the salt by evaporating aq. soln. of calcium chloride at about 165°. The range 
of stability and solubility is indicated in Fig. 12. W. Miiller-Erzbach made this 
salt by confining calcium chloride in an atm. where the relative press, of the water 
is 010 mm., or over hydrating the salt and removing the excess in an atm. with 
the water vapour at the relative press. 0*05. 

H. Hammerl formed tetrahydrated calcium chloride by partially melting 
the hexahydrated salt in its water of crystallization, pouring ofi the mother 
liquid, and repeating the process several times. W. Mullcr-Erzbach made this 
salt by keeping calcium chloride in an atm. when the relative press, of the 
water vapour is between 013 and 018. The salt crystallizes in what appear 
to be rhombic crystals melting at 45*3°, when it passes into the dihydrated 
salt. E. Lefebre also obtained transparent plates of the tetrahydrated salt by 
cooling below 15° a soln, containing 120 parts of CaCl 2 per 100 parts of 
water. H. W. B. Roozeboom showed that two difierent modifications of the 
tetrahydrated salt are here in question, and he calls Hammerl’s salt a-CaCl2.4H20, 
and E. Lefebre's salt, j3-CaCl2.4H20. The solubility curves and ranges of stability 
of the two tetrahydrated salts are indicated in Fig. 12. Soln. represented by the 
dotted line DE are sat. with respect to j3-CaCl2.4H20, and supersaturated with 
respect to CaCl2.6H20. If the j8-salt be heated in the presence of its sat. soln. 
above 38*4°, E, Fig. 12, it forms the stable a~Ca0l2.4H20. This transformation 
does not occur spontaneously over 20° except by rubbing or by seeding with the 
a-salt. According to D. Gernez, if a supersaturated soln. be cooled to 15°, and 
rubbed cautiously with a glass rod, the tetrahydrated salt crystallizes out, while, 
with energetic rubbing, the hexahydrated salt crystallizes out. The a-salt of 
H. Hammerl is the more stable form, and, as is generally the case, the more stable 
form possesses the smaller solubility. Soln. ranging from H to G, Fig. 12, are sat. 
with the a-salt, and supersaturated with the hexahydrated salt. At 45*3°, E, 
Fig. 12, a-CaCl2.4H20 passes into the dihydrated salt. 

Hexagonal crystals of hexahydrated calcium chloride, CaCl2.6H20, are 
obtained from aq. soln. of calcium chloride below 29*2° ; and W Miiller-Erzbaoh 
obtained it by confining calcium chloride in an atm. where the relative vap. press, 
is between 0*34 and 0*192. The published values for the specific gravity range 
from the 1*612 (10°) of-H. Kopp,io to the 1-701 (171°) of P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson. 
J. Dewar gives 11187 at —188°, and 1*6775 at 17° ; the coefi. of thermal expansion 
between these temp, is therefore 0*0001191. H. Kopp says the crystals expand 
from 1 to 1*007 when heated from 0° to 20° ; and from 0° to 29°, 1*020 ; and in 
melting at 29°, the volume increases to 1118, corresponding with a 9*6 per cent, 
expansion. The latent heat of fusion, according to G. G. Person, is 40*70 ; and, 
according to S. XJ, Pickering, 11*417 Gals. ; the sp. ht., according to S. Pagliani, 
0*345, and the heat of soln. —4*3 Cals., but after soln., further dilution was shown 
by A. bitte to raise the temp, by the evolution of heat. J, Milikan studied the 
ternary system, 0aCl2— HCl— HgO, at 30°, and found a soln. with 44*50 per cent, of 
calcium chloride and 3*3 per cent, of HOI is in equilibrium with the hexa- 
tetra-hydrates ; and soln. with 28*48 per cent, of calcium chloride and 21*40 per 
cent, of HCl is in equilibrium with the tetra- and di-hydrates. 

The hydrates of strontium and barium chlorides have not been so closely 
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examined as tlioso of calcium. Strontium forms the hydrates, SrCl 2 . 2 H 20 " 
SrCl 2 . 6 H 20 . R. Kremers ^ showed that although the latter crystallizes from 
soln." at ordinary temp., dihydrated strontium chloride, SrC^. 2 H 20 , separates 
out when the temp, is high — between 90° and 100°, according to A. Etard ; and above 
61*5°, according to T, W. Richards and J. B. Churchill. A. Ditte, and H. Lescceur 
made the same compound by leading hydrogen chloride into a sat. soln. of the 
hexahydrated salt ; by treating the solid hexahydrated salt with cone, hydrochloric 
acid ; or by adding the anhydrous chloride to cone, hydrochloric acid — the soln. 
becomes warm and the dihydrated salt crystallizes out on cooling in water clear 
plates which becomes anhydrous when heated. According to 6 . Lehmann, the 
crystals of dihydrated strontium chloride which separate from hot soln. of barium 
and strontium chlorides are somorphous, but the (cold) crystals of the strontium 
salt form ordinary crystals when they are squeezed or scratched. 

The long six-sided crystals of hexahydrated strontium chloride, SrCl 2 . 6 H 20 , 
belonging to the trigonal system are isomorphous with those of CaCl 2 . 6 H 20 , and, 
according to A. Eppler, have the axial ratio a : c=l : 0*5150, and a=112° 14'. The 
crystals of hexahydrated strontium chloride have a sp. gr. 1*933 (17°), according 
to P. A. Havre and C. A. Valson ; 1*964 (16*7°), according to F. W. Clarke ; and 
1*921, according to H. J. Buignet. They melt, according to W. A. Tilden, at 112°, 
and pass into the dihydrated salt above 61*5°, as indicated previously. J. Milikan 
studied the system, SrCl 2 — HCl — H 2 O, at 25°, and found the solid phases, SrCl 2 . 6 H 20 
and SrCl 2 . 2 H 20 » coexist in equilibrium with soln. containing 2*11 per cent, of 
strontium chloride and 27*14 per cent, of HCl. 

H. Lescceur deduced the existence of hydrated barium chloride, BaCl 2 .H 20 , 
from the constancy of the vap. press, curves of the system containing [BaCl 2 , 
and up to one eq. of water ; and J. Thomsen inferred the existence of the same 
compound from the fact that the thermal value of the reaction, BaCl 2 +H 20 , 
is not half so great as for the reaction, BaCl 2 + 2 H 20 . H. Lescceur claims to 
have made the monohydrate by saturating the aq. soln. with hydrogen chloride, 
and by heating the dihydrated salt between 60° and 65°. Colourless plates 
of the monohydrate are also said to be formed when the dihydrate is agitated 
with methyl alcohol, and the filtered soln. allowed to crystallize. Monoolinic 
prismatic crystals of dihydrated barium chloride, BaCl 2 . 2 H 20 , are formed when 
barium chloride crystallizes from aq. soln. The transition point for the passage : 
BaCl 2 . 2 H 20 ^BaCl 2 .H 20 +H 20 , has not yet been observed, although probably 
one does exist at an elevated temp. F. A. H. Schreinemakers and J. Milikan studied 
the ternary system, BaCl 2 — HCl — H 2 O, at 30°. According to G. Wyroubofi, the axial 
ratio for the crystals of dihydrated barium chloride is a :h :c=0*6177 : 1 : 0*6549, 
j8=91° 5'. 0. Miigge measured these ratios. The crystals of dihydrated barium 
chloride are not isomorphous with those of dihydrated barium bromide, or dihydrated 
barium iodide, although the two latter salts crystallize isomorphously from aq. soln. 
of the chloride, and, consequently, these forms are unstable under ordinary conditions. 
The crystals of dihydrated barium chloride have a sp. gr. 3*054 (3*9°), according to 
J. P. Joule and L. Playiair ; 3*054 (15’5°), P. A. 

Favre and C. A. Valson ; 3*097, according to T. W. 

Richards ; and 3*090 (18°), according to 0. Brill and ^ 

C. de B. Evans. The crystals lose their water when ^ o-oa 
heated to 121 °, without melting. F. A. Gooch ^ 
and F. M. McClenaha;n find that it makes no 
perence to the product wh^er pypted ^ ^ 

barium chloride he heated la aii or m hydrogen T/me 

chloride below 100®, and at this temp, dehydration 13 velocity Cun^a oi the 

is complete. E. Janecke also found similar remarks Dehydration of BaCls-ZH^O. 
apply when the dehydration is conducted under 

press. T. W. Eichards plotted the total loss of water which occurred when dihydrated 
barium chloride was heated at 30® for different periods of time and found the curve 
VOL. HI. 2 2 
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presented a sliarp angle “ exactly at the point corresponding with BaCl 2 .H 20 ’* 
as illustrated in Fig, 13. F. A. Gooch and F. M. McClenahan explain the fact 
that the water can be expelled without the loss of chlorine by assuming the 
constitutional formula : 

g>o=a-Ba-ca=o<g 


Contrast this with the phenomena attending the dehydration of the hydrated 
magnesium and aluminium chlorides. E. H. Davis claimed to have made mono- 
hydrated barium chloride, BaCl 2 .H 20 , but this has not been confirmed. 

The specific gravities of aq. soln. of calcium chloride have been determined 
by J. B. Richter, ^2 Kremers, G. T. Gcxlach, J. G. McGregor, and S. U. Pickering. 
The relation between the percentage composition of the soln. at 17*925° and the 
sp. gr. is (water alone 0*99869) : 


Per cent, of salt • 0*1 

Sp. gr. CaClg . 0*99954 

y, SrCl 2 • 

„ BaClg • — 


1*0 6*0 

1*00703 1*04089 

1*0092 1 04 58 

— 1*0453 


10*0 

1*08407 

1*0951 

1*0920 


20*0 

1*17910 

1*2061 

1-1989 


30*0 

1*28271 

1*3220 


Soln. with 40 to 50 per cent, calcium chloride have the respective sp. gr. 1*39489 
and 1*50676. The values for barium and strontium chlorides at 16° are by 
G. T. Gerlach. P. Kremers and F. Kohlrausch, G. T. Gerlach, H. Schiff, 
D. I. Mendeleefi have also measured the sp. gr. of soln. of strontium and barium 
chlorides. According to R. Engel, a soln. sat. 'with calcium chloride at 0° has a 
sp. gr. of 1*367 ; strontium chloride, 1*334 ; and barium chloride, 1*25, T. Poleck 
has also measured the contraction which occurs on dissolving calcium chloride in 
water. According to G. T. Gerlach, the sp. gr. of a soln. of strontium chloride at 
15° rises from 1*0453 for a 5 per cent. soln. to 1*3633 for a 33 per cent. soln. ; and 
the sp. gr. of a soln. of barium chloride rises from 1*0092 for a one per cent. soln. 
to 1*2702 for a 25 per cent. soln. N. A. Tschernay gives for the volume, v, of a 
soln. at 6 °, barium chloride, BaCl2+50H2O, v=l+O'O 323930 +O‘O 6245662 • 
BaCla+lOOHgO, ; strontium chloride, SrCls-i-SOHgO, 

4 . 0 * 03220404 - 0 * 05254202 ; calcium chloride, CaCl 24 *b 0 H 2 O, v=14O'Osl9250 
40*06264702 ; CaClg+lOOHsO, i?=14O*O3lO850+O*O6361302. 

The lowering of the temp, of maximum density of water by calcium chloride 
was found by L. C. de Coppet to he proportional to the cone. : soln. with Jf =0*0431, 
0*0744, and 0*1500 mol of CaCl 2 per litre lowered the temp, of maximum density 
Af water respectively to 3*208°, 2*645°, and 1*234°, where cZr=0*776°, 1*337°, and 
2 748° respectively, so that the mol, lowering of the temp, of maximum density, 
dT/M, is respectively 17;*97°, 18*00°, and 18*31°. Similar results were obtained 
with barium chloride ; with sola, containing 0-0002 and. 0-1995 gram-mol. of BaCla 
per litre, the temp, of maximum density is respectively 4-3-982® and —0-843°, and 
the mol. lowering of the temp, of maximum density is 24*1°. 

According to J. Dreckcr,i3 the coeff. of compressibility of 6-8 per cent. soln. 
of calcium chloride is 39*7xl0-e; for 17-8 per cent. soln. 31-3x10-6; and for 40-9 
per cent. soln. 21 -7 X 10“®. V. Schumann, and L. Grassi also made observations with 
soln. of calcium chloride. V. Schumann gave for 1-24, 17-7, and 27-26 per cent.soln. 
of strontium chloride between 16° and 19°, 45*4x10-6, 37-2x10-®, and 32‘3xl0-« 
respeetively. V. Schumann gave for the compressibility coefE. of 2-11, 10-84, and 
20-16 per cent. soln. of barium chloride, respectively 44-7x10-®, 41-1x10-®, and 
86*0 X 10-®, between 19° and 20°. B. 6. Tait, and 0. Schnaidt also calculated values 
for solni. of barium chloride. According to E. Janecke, by compression, dihydrated 
barium obloride can be melted at 100°, and it is then converted into the anhydrous 
chloride. 6. Weitheim measured the velocity of sound in soln. of calcium chloride. 
According to G. Timberg, the surface tension of sola, of calcium chloride of sp. gr. 
1-^07 18 9-681 mgmis. at 6-73° ; and for soln. of sp. gr. 1-4007 it is 9-681 mgrms. at 
6-73°. Eox sola, of stroatium chloride of sp. gc. 1*3367, 8'800 mgrms. at 6-2°, 
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and for soln. of sp.gr. 1*2994, 7*049 mgrms. at 70°. J. Wagner’s value for the 
risC03ities of N-, ^N-, JZV'-, and -|iV-soln. of calcium chloride at 25°, are respectively 
1*1342, 1*0631, 1*0310, and 1*0202, when the value for water is unity ; for strontium 
chloride, 1*1411, 1*0674, 1*0338, and 1*0141 ; and for barium chloride, 1*1228, 
1*0572, 1*0253, and 1*0128 respectively. G. Quincke’s values for o* for molten 
calcium, strontium, and barium chlorides are respectively 98*7, 111“1, and 150*5 
dynes per cm. ; and for respectively 9*49, 8*18, and 8*29 sq. mm. According 
to J. L. R. Schefier,^5 the diffusion coeSicient of calcium chloride changes very 
little with cone, and for soln. containing 0*047 and 1*22 mols per litre at 9°, k is 
respectively 0*68 and 0*72 ; similarly, for soln. with 0*028 and 0*201 mol of barium 
chloride per litre at 8°, Jc is respectively 0*65 and 0*66. F. E. Bartell and 
0. E. Madison studied the osmosis of soln. of barium chloride through animal 
membranes. 

The thermal expansion of soln. of calcium chloride has been measured by 
G. J. W. Bremer, N. A. Tschernay, and J. Drecker.i® According to N. A. Tschernay, 
the vol. V of soln. in 50 mols of water at 9° between 0° and 60° is u== 1+0*000192561 
+0*00000264702; for strontium chloride, u=l +0*00022040+0*00000254202 ; 
and for barium chloride, ^;=1 +0*00023930+0*0000024502. With soln. containing 
between 4 and 31 parts of CaCl 2 per 100 parts of water, the coejff. of expansion 
ranges from 0*0001126 to 0*0003425. G. Bender’s value for the coeff. of cubical 
expansion of a soln. with 9*5 per cent, of barium chloride is 0*00025818 ; for a 
24*7 per cent, soln., 0*0003613. The comparatively large coe:ff. of thermal expan- 
sion for soln. of calcium chloride has led to the selection of these soln. for use in 
thermostats. 

According to G. Jager,!^ the heat conducti*rity of soln. of calcium, strontium, 
and barium chlorides decreases regularly — ^respectively 309x10-5, 216 XlO”^^ 
176xl0*“5 — for each per cent, increase in cone. The relative conductivities 
(wster 100) of 15 and 30 per cent. soln. of calcium chloride are respectively 95*4 
and 90*7 ; of a 25 per cent. soln. of strontium chloride, 94*6 ; and of 21 per cent, 
soln. of barium chloride, 96*3. 0. H. Lees found a decrease of about 20 per cent, 

on the thermal conductivity of solid and molten hexahydrated calcium chloride. 

The specific heat, 0, of soln. of calcium chloride, according to J. Drecker,i8 
with soln. containing p per cent, of the salt, is /S=l*022 — 0*01603p+0*00016p2. 
According to J. 0. G. de Marignac, soln. with a mol of the salt in n eq. of water 
have the sp. ht. : 


Eq. HgO . 

Sp, ht. CaClg 
Mol. ht. CaClg 
Sp. ht. SrClg 
Mol. ht. SrClg 
Sp. ht. BaClg 
Mol. ht. BaClg 


10 

0G176 

179-6 


26 

0*7538 

422-8 


60 

0*8510 

860 

0*8165 

864 

0-7799 

864 


100 

0-9714 

1763 

0-8960 

1763 

0-8751 

1767 


200 

0*9650 

3544 

0*9424 

3542 

0*931fl‘ 

3549 


Anhydrous calcium chloride has long been used for drying gases; thus 
P* L. Dulong and J. J. Berzelius about 1820, and 0. L. Erdmaim and 
R. F. Marchand about 1842, employed it for drying the gases in their work on the 
at. wt. of oxygen. They seem to have assumed that it removes a relatively 
large proportion of water in the gas, although J. B. A. Dumas in 1842, and M. Petten- 
kofer in 1862, mentioned as well known that calcium chloride will not dry a gas 
so completely as sulphuric acid. The relative efficiency of many desiccating agents 
, has been indicated in connection with the drying of hydrogen gas {q.v.). According 
to W. Muller-Brzbach, calcium chloride has almost the same attractive force as 
sodium hydroxide for water, but smaller than potassium hydroxide, sulphuric acid, 
or phosphorus pentoxide. Calcium chlorile deliquesces rapidly in air, G. J. Mulder 
found that 100 parts of calcium chloride in air sat. with moisture at 16° to 20°, 
absorbed 712 parts of water, and strontium chloride, 354 parts of water in 56 days. 
R. Brandes made observations on this subject. According to H. W. Hake, the 
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hygroscopicity of calcium chloride at a definite temp, has a definite maximum. 
W. Busnilcofi has compared the speeds of absorption of moisture from air by sulphuric 
acid and calcium chloride. 

H. Lescoeur^o has measured the vapour pressures of the different hydrates 
of calcium chloride. According to H. Lescoour, the vap. press, of 

35-5“ 65° 78° 100° 129° 

CaCl2.2HoO . 4 13 24 60 175 mm. 

OaCL^HgO . 8*5 32 57 132 decomposed 


By gradually removing water from the system calcium chloride and water at a 
constant temp., say 100°, the vapour gradually falls until the system contains a 
single hydrate, CaCl2.4H20, the vap. press, then remains constant at 132 mm., until 
the system contains the hydrate, CaCl 2 . 2 H 20 , with a lower vap. press,, when the 
vap. press, of the system abruptly falls to 66 mm. and then remains constant until 
the system contains the hydrate with a still lower vap. press., CaCl 2 .H 20 , whose 
vap. press, is very small. A system with two hydrates has three phases and two 
components, and has therefore one degree of freedom, so that the vap. press, at a 
constant temp, is independent of the amount of hydrate present. W. Miiller- 
Erzbach, and H. W. B. Roozeboom have measured the vap. press, of the different 
hydrates in the presence of their sat. soln. If p denotes the vap. press, of the 
hydrate, po water at the same temp., p/po represents the relative vap. 

prejgs. of the sat. soln., which, according to H. W. B. Roozeboom, have the values: 


C£lCI 4 .€S 20 

0-380 (10°) 


0-323 (20°) 
0-210 (30-2°) 


ci-Cy.Cl2.4B[2^ 
0-273 (20°) 
0-218 (29-8°) 
0-207 (35°) 


i8-CaClo.4H20 

0-205 (20°) 
0-188 (29-2°) 
0-173 (35°) 


CaClo.2HoO 
0-155 (40°) 
0-178 (J0°) 
0-187 (J25°) 


CaCl2.H20 
0-160 (160°) 
0-121 (180°) 
0-115 (205°) 


At 25®, the vap. press, at the transition a-4H20~^6H20 is 6*3 mm., according to 
W, Muller-Erzbach ; and 51 mm., according to H. W. B. Roozeboom. A. Wiillner, 
G. Tammann, R. Emden, C. Dieterici, and W. Biltz have measured the vap. press, of 
more dil. soln. of calcium chloride. According to R. Emden, the relative vap. press., 
in agreement with L, von Babo’s rule, is independent of temp.— c.p. at 19'64:°, po 
=17*09 mm., p=16-0 mm., or p/po=0*936 ; at 50*04°, po— 92*19 mm., p=85*9 mm., 
or p/po=0*931 *, ^ and at 96*94°, po=679*15 mm., p=633*35 mm., or p/po=0‘932. 
G. Tammann did not find Iiis results in agreement with L. von Babo’s rule. 
E . Emden did not find the lowering of the vap. press., in agreement with A. Wiillner’s 
rule, to be proportional with the cone. If C denotes the number of grams of 
CaCla and O', the number of grams of CaCiaCHgO in 100 grms, of water : 


c 

12*65 

^ Po 


1 

0 ^' 2>o 

5*44 

28*22 

2*42 

19*99 

6-86 

48*96 

2*39 

20-22 

6-06 

49*64 

2*47 


Analogous results were obtained by 0, Dieterici, and W. Biltz. G. R, Paraiijpe, 
and E. M, Baker and V, H. Waite measured the vap. press, and b.p, of aq, soln. 
of calcium chloride ; and W. Pieper of aq. and alcoholic soln. of calcium and 
barium chlorides. 

The vap. press, of soln. of strontium chloride have been measured by G.Tammann, 
and W. Biltz ; and of the hydrates by H. Lescceur, P. 0. F. Frowein, and 
J. L. Andrea. The vap. press, of SrClg.fiHaO given by J. L. Andrea are : 

l®'?® 26*6° 29*9° 34*1° 37*5° 

SrCaa.6HaO . 5*61 8*72 • 11*84 15*83 19*86 mm. 

The vap. press, of the hexahydrated strontium chloride is therefore greater than for 
the corresponding calcium salt, and if the barium salt be ever prepared, it is probable 
that its vap. press, will be still greater. From the fact that* the vap. press, of 
systems SrCla+O to 2 H 2 O, and SxGl^+2 to eH^O, have a constant vap. press,, 
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it is inferred that only the hydrated salts, SrCl2.2H20 and SrCl2*6H20, exist, 
J. B. Hannay found the curve representing the velocity at which hexahydrated 
strontium chloride lost water at 100° showed a break only with the formation of 
SrCl2.2H20 ; but when dehydrated over sulphuric acid at 10°, there was a break 
with SrCl2.3H20. G. P. Baxter and J. E. Lansing measured the vap, press, of 
hydrated strontium chloride, and represented their results at T° K. by log p=15'081 
— 6731/(T+152). At 25°, for the transition 2-6H2O, P. G. P. Frowein gave 7 *5 
mm. ; J. L. Andreae, 8*5 mm. ; and G. P. Baxter, 8*37 mm. A. W. C. Menzies 
also measured the dissociation press, of hexahydrated strontium chloride. 

H. Lescoeur’s measurements of the vap. press, of solid barium chloride at 100° ; 

2B:aO l-OOHaO l*20H2O b*94HaO OlSHgO 

BaClaH- 620 626 615 272 270 mm. 

correspond with the possible existence of BaCl2.2H20 and BaCl2.H20 ; and his 
values at 10°, BaCl2+2H20, 2*7 mm. ; 4-2*25H20, 7*5 mm. ; + 2*4:0H2O, 7*5 mm. ; 
+2*51H20, 7*4 mm., indicate the possible existence of a still higher hydrated salt ; 
and because barium chloride acts as a nucleus for seeding supersat. soln. of 
CaCl2.6H20, he believes that hexahydrated barium chloride^ BaCl2.6H20, isomorphous 
with the calcium salt, really exists. The first argument is not sound, because at a 
constant temp, the vap. press, of the mixture, BaCl2.2H20+wH20, wiU be a con- 
stant. There are present 3 phases and 2 components, and the system has accordingly 
only one degree of freedom — ^the temp. The vap. press., of dihydrated barium 
chloride at difierent temp., determined by P. C. F. Frowein, are 2*97 mm. at 18*25° ; 
7*125 mm. at 28*83° ; 13*478 mm. at 37*30° ; and 21*117 mm. at 43*45°. According 
to W. Miiller-Erzbaoh, the relative vap. press, of BaCl2.2H20 at 17*5° is 0*21 ; and 
of BaCl2.H20 at 16*7°, 0*10. For the transition, O-IH2O, at 25°, H. W. Foote 
and S. R. Scholes gave 2*5 mm. ; W. Miiller-Erzbach, 2*4 mm. ; A. H. Pareau, 
2*9 mm. ; and H. Schottky, 1*1 mm. ; while for the transition, 1~2H20, H. W. Foote 
and S. R. Scholes gave 4*8 mm. ; P. C. F. Frowein, 5*2 mm. ; H. Lescceur, 6*9 mm. ; 
W. Muller-Erzbach, 4*9 mm. ; J. R. Partington, 5*6 mm. ; and R. E. Wilson, 
5*8 mni. G. Tammann found the transition temp., O-6H2O, is 29*7° at atm. press., 
and 60 '22° at 3030 kgrms. per sq. cm. ; or, at a press. kgrms. per sq. cm., the 
transition temp. 6 is ^=29*7+0*01163p — O'Ogfip^. He also found for SrCl2.6H20 
-^SrCl2.4H20 the transition temp. 62*6° at one atm. press., and 75*08° at a press, 
of 2820 kgrms. per sq. cm. A. W. C. Menzies measured the dissociation press, of 
dihydrated barium chloride. According to G. Tammann, the lowerings of the vap. 
press, of 2fV'-soln. of barium chloride are respectively 16*4 mm., 36*7 

mm., and 77*6 mm. He further found that the ejects of variations of temp, and 
cone, are not in accord respectively with L. von Babo’s and A. Wiillner’s rules. 

According to F. Rudorff,2i the boiling point of a sat. soln. of calcium chloride 
is 180° ; for a sat. soln. of strontium chloride, P. Bjcemers gives 114° ; G. J. Mulder, 
118*8° ; and J. Legrand, 117*45° ; and for a sat, soln. of barium chloride, P. Kremers 
gives 106° ; J. L. Gay Lussac, 105*48° ; J- Legrand, 104*2° ; and G. J. Mulder, 
104*1°. H. Hammerl found that the rise in the b.p. over that of water for soln. 
containing per cent, of anhydrous calcium chloride is 0*0519^+0*011 IfiSp^. 
A. Schlamp has measured the b.p, of dil. soln. G. T. Gerlach gave for cone. soln. 
with over 6 grms. of 0aCl2 per 100 grms. of water : 

Grms. CaClo . 0*686 2*406 6*0 IZ'6 26*0 101 222 305 

B.p. . . 100*091“ 100*302“ 101“ 102“ 106“ 130“ 160“ 178“ 

The rise in the b.p. of the first-named soln. corresponds with the factor ^=3*32, 
for the second soln. ^=2*58, and the value of i steadily increases to i=2*93 for 
a soln. with 10*87 grms. CaCl2 per 100 grms. of water which boils at 101*49°. 
S. Skinner has measured the b.p. of alcoholic soln. of calcium chloride. G. T. Gerlach 
gives the b.p. of strontium chloride containing 20 grms. of Sr0l2.6H2O per 100 
grms. of water as 101° ; 40 grms,, 102° ; 60 grms., 103° ; rising to 117° with 819 
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grms. of SrCla-GHgO per 100 grms. of water. G. T. Gerlacli, and L, KaUenberg 
also measured the h.p. of soln. of barium chloride. According to G. T. Gerlach, 
soln. with 15 and 17*6 grms. BaCl2.2H20 per 100 grms. of water boil respectively 
at 101® and 104*5°. J. Sakurai, and G. Marker studied the temp, of the steam 
arising from boiling soln. of calcium chloride. 

The freezing points of soln. of calcium chloride have been measured from 
many points of view by L, C. de Coppot,®- H. W. B. Roozeboom, S. U. Pickering, 
S. Arrhenius, H. C. Jones and V. J. Chambers, A. Ponsot, E. H. Loomis, etc. 
S. U. Pickering found that the mol. depression of the f.p. of soln. of calcium chloride 
rises steadily with soln. containing less than 0*4 per cent, of calcium ; there is 
then a break in the curve, and also a second break when the soln. has 2*4 per cent, 
of the salt. The lowering of the f.p. of soln. with 0*0100 mol per litre is 0*0513®; 
0*1004 mol, 0*4823®; 0*5021 mol, 2*605® ; 2*0 mols, 17*8G7®. The f.p. of soln. 
of strontium and barium chlorides have likewise been measured by S. Arrhenius, 

E, H. Loomis, H. C. Jones and E. H. Getman, H. C. Jones and V. J. Chambers, 

F. Riidorff, and by L. C. de Coppet. With all three chlorides of the alkaline earths, 
the mol. lowering of the f.p. increases with increasing cone. 

The cryohydric or eutectic temperature with water and calcium chloride, 
CaCl2.6H20, is —55®, according to H. W. B. Roozeboom,®'^ with soln. containing 
one part of calcium chloride in 14*5 of wmter. According to F. Guthrie, the cryo- 
hydric temp, of strontium chloride is —17® to —18®. L. C. de Coppet gives —18*7°. 
According to F. Guthrie, also, the cryohydric temp, of barium chloride is ~8® 
with soln. containing 23*2 per cent, of BaCl2.2H20 ; L. C. de Coppet gives —7*85® 
with soln. containing 25*1 parts of BaCl 2 per 100 parts of water ; F. Riidorfi gives 
—8*7°. The cryohydric point is the lowest temp, which can be obtained by mixing 
ice and the salt in question, consequently hexahydrated calcium chloride is far more 
suited than dihydrated barium chloride for making a freezing mixture. H. Hammerl 
obtained the data indicated in Table II, for hexahydrated calcium chloride used 
as a freezing mixture. 


rAL'Li: 11 . — Calcium CiiLoniDK and Snow as a Frkkzinq Mixtukb. 


Kilograms of snow at. 10“ 
mixed with a kilogram 
of CaCl 2 .GH., 0 . 

Heat absorbed in Cals. 
p<;r kilogram. 

Temp, when all snow 
is melted. 

0 35 

622 


0-45 

5!)2 

-14*1° 

0-53 

667 

-28-7'’ 

0*6*4 

nv> 

-45'0® 

0*06 

748 

-4y'6» 

0*70 

770 

-54'9* 

0*74 

811 

-48'2'’ 

0*81 

871 

-40:5® 

0*91 

909 

-38-5“ 

M9 

1160 

-22-T’ 

1*39 

1319 

-18-3® 

1*G4 

1618 

-14-7® 

2*46 

2109 

- 9 0® 

4*92 

4136 

- 4-0® 


Although H, Lescoeur supposed that the introduction of hydrogen chloride 
mto an aq. soln. of calcium chloride will not precipitate the salt, both R. Engel 
and A. Ditte have shown that the solubility of calcium chloride is depre^d in the 
presence of hydrooklono acid, as in the analogous case of sodium cWoride; thus, 
expressing quantities in grams per 100 c.c. of sob,, at 0® : 

HCl. . 0 3*32 6*83 10*66 15*84 23*16 34*62 

OaCla . 61*45 46*45 42*80 36*77 20*84 20*12 11*29 

Sp.gr. . 1*367 1*344 1*326 1*310 1*283 1*260 1*238 
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Similarly with strontium chloride and hydrochloric acid at 0® ; 

HCl *0 2*22 4*65 8*49 10*35 J3*58 19*23 

SrCla # 49*9 35*5 30*0 21*56 17*44 11 09 3*37 

Sp.gr. . 1*334 1*304 1*269 1*220 1*201 1*107 1*133 

In 1843, 0, J. B. Karsten, and also S. Schlesinger, found that the solubility of barium 
chloride in hydrochloric acid is less than in water ; that barium chloride is scar-cely 
soluble at all in cone, hydrochloric acid ; and the salt is precipitated from sat. aq. 
soln. by hydrochloric acid. R. Engel showed that with barium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid at 0°, as in the two preceding tables : 

HCl • ' 0 1*51 4*58 6*13 7*55 10*81 16*92 

BaCla e 24*07 20*14 12*76 9*37 6*33 2*64 0*28 

Sp.gr. . 1*250 1*210 1*143 1-118 1*099 1*079 1*088 

According to F. W. Mar, less than one part of barium chloride is soluble in 20,000 
parts of cone, hydrochloric acid, and in 120,000 parts of hydrochloric acid con- 
taining one-sixth of its vol. of ether. The solubility of these salts is also lowered by 
the presence of alkali chloride ; thus G. J. Mulder found 100 grms. of water dissolve 
63*5 grms. CaCl2 in the presence of 4*9 grms. of KOI at 7"" ; 59*5 grms. CaCl2 with 
4*6 grms. NaCl at 7° ; 57‘6 grms. of CaCl2 with 2*4 grms. NaCl at 4° ; and, according 
to F. Riidorff, 72*6 grms. of CaCl2 with 16 grms. NaCl at 15°. H. W. Foote found 
100 grms. of a sat. soln. contains 13'*83 grms. of barium chloride and 18*97 grms. of 
potassium chloride at 25° ; and there is no sign of the formation of a double salt. 
H. Precht and B. Wittjen, and F. Riidorff* have measured the effect of sodium 
chloride, and found that at 20°, a soln. containing 25 per cent, of NaCl dissolves 
2*9 per cent, of BaCl2 ; and at 100°, 22*2 per cent, of NaCl and 11*8 per cent, of 
BaCl2. H. W. Foote and H. S. Bristol found that barium chloride unites with 
mercuric chloride, forming a series of double salts. C. J. B. Karsten, and 
S. Schlesinger found that nitric acid precipitates barium nitrate from a sat. aq. 
soln. of barium chloride, and hydrochloric acid precipitates barium chloride from 
a' sat. aq. soln, of the nitrate. A. Etard found the effect of barium nitrate on the 
solubility of barium chloride, C. J, B, Karsten showed that the addition of cither 
salt to a sat. soln. of the other does not precipitate either salt, and, accordingly, 
P. N. Evans assumed that a double salt is formed. C. J. B, Karsten also showed 
that no salt is precipitated when soln. of barium chloride and 'potassium nitrate, 
sat. at 7*5°, are mixed ; and that sodium nitrate dissolves readily in sat. soln. of 
barium chloride with the precipitation of barium nitrate ; while barium chloride 
dissolves but slowly in a cone. soln. of sodium nitrate and becomes covered with 
crystals of barium nitrate. R. W. Pearson found that acetic acid, ammonium acetate, 
and ammonium chloride dissolve barium chloride with greater difficulty than dil. 
hydrochloric acid ; 5 to 5*5 vols. of dil. aqueous ammonia dissolve as much barium 
chloride as 4 vols. of water. According to 0. J. B. Karsten, pieces of am'monium 
chloride dissolve in aq. sola, of barium chloride, while barium chloride separates 
out ; barium chloride dissolves in a sat. soln. of ammonium chloride, and later 
the salt separates out again. F. Riidorff foimd that a sat. soln. of both salts, 
formed by warming and cooling at 20°, contains 33*8 parts of NH^Cl and 11*6 of 
BaCl2 parts of water — the composition is not altered by adding either salt. 

Calcium chloride is readily soluble in ethyl, propyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols. 
From E. Bodtker’s measurements the solubility of calcium chloride in alcohol 
increases as the cone, of the alcohol increases, but, as A. Gerardin has shown, the 
converse obtains with strontium chloride — ^for, at 18°, 100 grms. of 6 per, cent, 
ethyl alcohol dissolve 49*81 grms. of strontium' chloride, while 100 grms. of 91 
per cent, alcohol dissolve 3*2 grms. ; the same conclusion follows from H. Schiff’s 
and P, tlohland’s measurements with barium chloride — for, at 15°, 100 grms. of 
10 per cent, ethyl alcohol dissolve 31*1 grms. of BaCl2.2H20 ; and 100 grms. of 
97 per cent, alcohol dissolve 31*1 grms, of BaC1^.2H30 ; and 100 grms. of 97 per cent. 
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alcoliol dissolve 0*014 grm. of BaClo.SHgO. According to C. A. L. de Bruyn 
100 grms. of absolute ethyl alcohol at 6° dissolve 3*8 grms. of SrClo.OHoO ; and 
100 grms. of absolute methyl alcolwl at 6°, 63*3 grms. of SrCl2.6H20 ; or 7*3 grms 
of BaCl2.2H20 ; and at 15*5^ 2*18 grms. of BaCl2. According to A. Schlamp* 
100 grms. of 'pro'pyl alcohol dissolve 10*75 grms. of CaCl2. According to P. Rohland 
one part of BaCi2.2H20 dissolves in 78 parts of methyl alcohol of sp. gr. 0*790 (15°) 
at room temp. ; in 7000 parts of ethyl alcohol of sp. gr. 0*8035 (15°) ; and in 100,000 
parts of propyl alcohol of sp. gr, 0*8085 (15°). According to R. Frcscnius, one part 
of barium chloride dissolves 7500 parts of absolute alcohol (99*3 volumes per cent.) 
at 14°, and in 4800 parts of the boiling alcohol ; and one part of strontium chloride 
dissolves in 111*6 and 262 parts of the same alcohol at 14° and at the b.p. respectively. 

According to T. Graham, anhydrous calcium chloride unites with ethyl alcohol* 
forming a compound CaCl2.3C2H50H ■with alcohol of crydallizaiion. P. Einbrodt 
objected to the evidence of chemical union, but R. Kane obtained a complex with 
methyl alcohol, CaCl2.4CH30H, which is analogous to A. Chodnew’s view of the 
composition of T. Graham’s compound, viz. CaGl2.4C2H50H. J. B. Heindl pre- 
pared a series of compounds with ethyl, isobutyl, and amyl alcohols with the 
general formula CaCl2.3ROH— where R represents the radicles CgHg, C4H9, or CsHn. 

E. Linnemann also made a compound with isopropyl alcohol. B. Vollmer measured 
the electrical conductivity of soln. of calcium chloride in ethyl alcohol, A. Schlamp 
in propyl alcohol. J. Wolfer determined the effect of calcium chloride on the b.p. 
of alcohol. The results show that calcium chloride in ethyl alcohol is partly 
ionized. According to L, Caiiletet, calcium chloride is insoluble in liquid carbon 
dioxide, W. Eidmann found calcium and strontium chlorides to be soluble in acetone; 
and barium chloride insoluble, A. Lieben found a series of double compounds are 
formed with the fatty acids — e.g. with butyric acid, CaCl2.2C4H3O2.2H2O; 
CaCl2.Ca(C4H702)2‘404H802 ; and CaCl2.C4H802. P. B. Davis and co-workers 
measured the conductivity of soln. of barium chloride in formamide. According to 
A. Kohler, 100 grms. of a sat. soln. contain 42*84 grms. of sugar and 25*25 grms. of 
calcium chloride ; and, according to C. A. L. de Bruyn, 100 parts by weight of 
glycerol dissolve 10 parts of barium chloride at 15*5°. L. Kahlenberg and 

F. C, Krauskopf say that calcium and strontium chlorides are very slightly soluble, 
and that barium chloride is insoluble in dehydrati^d pyridine, while calcium and 
strontium chlorides are soluble in pyridine with over 3 volumes per cent, of water, 
and barium chloride is insoluble in pyridine with 5 per cent, of water and slightly 
soluble in pyridine with 7 per cent, of water. 

The crystals of dihydrated barium chloride have a positive double refraction. 
A. des Cloizeaux 26 gives the indices of refraction for the red rays, a=l*628 ; 
|S=1*64; y=l*657 ; and for the yellow rays, a=sl*635 ; p=l*646; y=l‘660. 
The index of refraction of soln. of calcium chloride has been measured by V, S. M. van 
der Willigen, H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman, J. H, Gladstone, and 6. J. W, Bremer. 
The following is a selection from 6. J, W. Bremer’s results for the D-line : 


Table HI. — Refraooiiok Constants of Soluoptons of CaXiCXUH Chloeide. 


cent, 

O&Clj}. 

Temp. 

■Bil 

Sp. gr., n. 

/to 

/t2-l 

p 


7^0X10 


1-35089 

1-05389 

0*002525 

- 0-20464 

10-9749 

ir 

1^36897 

1-09053 

0*002357 

. 0-20344 

13-0884 

W 

D36631 

1-11139 

0*002529 

0-20176 

19'6565 

. ' 

1*38230 

1-17210 

0*002544 

0-19912 


This is in agreement with the *view that the difference pL — pbQ is proportional to the 
cone. ; and the Lorenz and Loxentz’s formula summarizes the effects very well. 
P. Barbier and L, Roux have measured the dispersion of soln. of calcium chloride* 
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A. G. Hankel and H. Lindenberg ^7 found the crystals of dihydrated barium chloride 
to be electrified on warming. H. Jahn gives the mol. electromagnetic rotation 
of the plane of polarization of soln. of calcium chloride, 9*39 (water unity) i strontium 
chloride, 9*71 ; and barium chloride, 10*094:. P. Bary found the salts to fluoresce 
in the Rdntgen rays and Becauerel rays. Molten calcium chloride is a fairly good 
conductor of electricity. 

During the electrolysis of fused calcium chloride, there appears at the cathode a red 
pleochroic crystalline product which has a composition approximating calcium subchloride, 
CaCl. A. Gimtz and H. Basset did ^lot make calcium subchloride by melting calcium 
with calcium chloride in a neutral atm., contrary statements are said 'to be based on a 
product containing a mixture of calcium hydride, CaHg, and chloride. F. Haber and 
S. Tolloczko claim to have obtained an almost theoretical yield of barium subchloride, 
BaCl, by the electrolysis of solid barium chloride in an atm. of nitrogen at 600°, and the 
failure to obtain metallic barium by the electrolysis of fused barium chloride is attributed 
to the formation of this product. A. Girntz also claims to have made this compound by 
heating in an iron boat a mixture of barium and barium chloride to 850° in vacuo. Barium 
subchloride is said to he a brown crystalline substance which develops hydrogen when 
treated with water. It is difficult to obtain this compound in a pur© state, because, says 
A. Guntz, if the attempt be made to volatilize the excess of barium, the barium subchloride 
decomposes at 1000° into BaClg and barium. F. Haber and S. Tolloczko calculated the 
heat of formation of BaCl to be 115*8 Cals. 

W. Hampe 29 found a similar remark applies to fused chlorides of strontium 
and barium, and K. Arndt has investigated the electrical conductivity of the fused 
salts. According to K. Arndt and A. Gessler, the eq. conductivity at 900° of 
calcium chloride with 36*2 gram-eq. per litre is A=64*l ; 34‘0 gram-eq. of strontium 
chloride per litre, A=:58'2 ; and 30*5 gram-eq. of barium chloride per litre, A=56*l. 
According to K. Arndt and K. WiUner, the decomposition potential of fused calcium 
chloride at 800° is 3*24: volts ; strontium chloride, 3*40 volts ; and over 3*3 volts 
barium chloride. The electrolysis of soln. of calcium chloride gives hydrogen and 
calcium hydroxide at the cathode, and chlorine, oxygen, hypochlorite, and chlorate 
at the anode. The mechanism of the chemical reactions 20 involved is analogous 
with that which occurs during the electrolysis of the alkali chloride 

The electrical conductivities of soln. of calcium chloride have been measured 
by J. G. MacGregor, 31 H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman, S. Arrhenius, and C. Heim. 
F. Kohlrausch has measured the eq. conductivity, A, at 18°. H. C. Jones and 
co-workers gave for the mol. conductivity, jtx, and the percentage degree of ionization, 
a, of soln. with a mol of the salt in v litres of water : 
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260.-8 

322-3 

376*3 

421-5 

463*8 
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65*3 

74-6 

— 

— 

95*3 

100*0 


The same subject has been considered by G. Kiimmell, and J, Drucker. The temp, 
coefi. of the conductivities of the chlorides of the alkaline earths have been studied 
by H. 0. Jones and A. P. West, H. C. Jones, and A. 0. MacGregoiy and F. Kohl- 
rausch. C. Heim detected no abrupt change in the electrical conductivity of 
cone. soln. of calcium chloride in their passage to the supersaturated state, ./iccording 
to J. Trotsoh, a 25 per cent. soln. of calcium chloride is the best conductor, and has 
the smallest temp, ooeff, ; he considers this phenomenon is not explained satis- 
factorily by assuming the formation of hydrates. O. Gropp studied the effect of 
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temp, on the conductivity of liquid and frozen soln. of calcium chloride ; G. Dickhaus, 
the effect of temp, on the conductivity of aq. soln. of barium and calcium chlorides! 
S, Lussana has studied the effect of press, on the conductivity of soln. of barium 
chloride ; and E. MacKay measured the conductivity of mixed soln of barium and 
sodium chlorides. 6. N, Lewis and G. A. Linluirt measured the degree o! 
ionization of soln. of barium chloride ; and G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, the* 
activity coeff. of the ions. According to S. Arrhenius, the heat of ionization of 
barium chloride at SS"" in ^V^-soln. is —307 cals. ^ S. von Lasezynsky and S. von 
Gorsky found a soln. of calcium chloride in pyridine is a non-conductor. J. C. Ghosh 
measured the conductivity of soln. of barium chloride in mixtures of pyridine and 
water ; and A. Schlamp, of calcium chloride in a number of non-aqueous solvents. 
A. B. Bryan measured the conductivity of plaues charged with calcium and 
barium chlorides. 

The transport numbers of the anion Cl' witli soln. of the alkaline earth chlorides 
have been determined by W. Hittorf, A. Weiske, W. Bimi, B. D. Steele, etc. 32 The 
transport number with calcium chloride rises from O bb;! for O’OlA'-soln. to 0*715 for 
2]V-soln. ; from 0*625 for 0*5A-soln. to 0*715 for 2A'-soln. of strontium chloride; 
and from 0*576 for 0*57V-soln. to 0*633 for 2iV-so]n. of barium chloride. The increase 
in the transport number with increasing cone, has led to tlie assumption that complex 
ions BaCls' and BaCl 4 " are formed. A. Heydweillcr found the dielectric constant 
of anhydrous barium chloride to be 3*11, and of the dibydratc 4*14, for A=478 ems. 
The value for the contained water in the hydrated salt is G‘3G, showing that the water 
is profoundly modified. 

The chemical properties of the chlorides of the alkaline earths. — K. Kaiser 33 
found that hydrogen converts calcium chloride at 700° into calcium hydride. 
According to H. Schulze, when chlorides of the alkaline earths are calcined in 
oxygen gas they are transformed into the oxides and chlorine, and, even in air, 
there is evidence of the same reaction as shown by E. Kraus, J. C. G. do Marignac, 
J, B. A. Dumas, and T. W. Richards. With barium chloride, the oxidation proceeds 
less readily than with the calcium salt. H, Schulze also showed that if the chloride 
be heated with chlorate, it is oxidized and chlorine gas is liberated. According to 
H. Kunheim, when calcined in a stream of water vapour# calcium chloride is less 
easily decomposed than magnesium chloride, and more easily than barium chloride, 
and, according to T. J. Pelouze, the reaction is incomplete, presumably CaCl 2 
+2H20^Ca(0H)2+2HCl. E. Solvay says the reaction is accelerated when china 
clay or silica is present. C, Gopner says that hydrogen chloride transforms 
calcium oxide into a stone-like mass containing 40 per cent. CaCl 2 and 60 per cent. 
Ga(0H)2. G. P. A. Petzholdt found that when strongly heated with carbon dioxide, 
the chloride of the aUfaline earth is partly decomposed, and, according to E. Haber 
and S. Tolloczko, the thermal value of the reaction : 2CaCl2+2C02+02 

= 2 CaC 03 + 2 Cl 2 + 3 'l Cals. ; and with barium chloride, 23*7 Cals, Calcium chloride 
which contains some oxide, absorbs carbon dioxide, a fact which 0. L. Erdmann and 
H. Hess found requires attention when carbon dioxide is being dried by calcium 
chloride. 

Calcium chloride, said H. Moissan, is attacked in the cold by fluorine, and chlorine 
is disengaged. J. Post, and A, Gorgeu say that an oxychloride is formed by the 
action of moist chlorine on red-hot calcium chloride, and that the oxychloride is 
impure because it is partly decomposed by the water, W. L. Goodwin showed 
that chlorine dissolves more copiously in soln. of calcium or strontium chloride 
, than in water, and although no chlorohydrate separates out on cooling, it is 
supposed that the soln, contains caldum cr strontium 'polychloride. A. Potilitzin 
and M. Berthelot femnd that bromine partially converts calcium, strontium, 
or barium, chloride into the bromide, in a sealed tube at 400°. A 40 per 
cent, soln* of strontium chloride dissolves three times as much bromine or nino 
times as much iodine as water, and the bromine is expelled by passing a current 
of air through the diluted soln. The reactions are exothermal. There is only 
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a very slight sTibstitiition of the chlorine by the bromine or iodine, and hence, 
adds M. Berthelot, strontium chlorobromide or chloroiodide must be formed. 
Similar remarks apply to the barium salt : BaCl2+4Br2=EaBre+2BrCl+16‘4 Cals. ; 
but A. Potilitzin objects to this hypothesis. According to W. T. O. Casselmann, 
phosphorus oxychloride, POCI3, at 100"^, transforms barium chloride into a jelly. 
V. Merz and W. Weith found that if potassium iodide be melted with barium 
chloride, in air, iodine is evolved. 

According to L. Smith, molten calcium chloride dissolves calcium oxide, but, says 
K, Arndt, no oxychloride is formed. At 800°, 5 A per cent. CaO is dissolved; at 
850°, 5*6 per cent. ; and at 900°, 7*3 per cent. The solubility is not appreciably 
affected by the addition of calcium fluoride. The cooling curve shows that a solid 
soln. not a compound is formed. K. Arndt found similar results with strontium 
chloride and oxide ; a soln. sat. at 910° contains 34 A mols of SrO to 1000 of SrCl2 ; 
with barium chloride and oxide, a eutectic is formed melting at about 870°, and 
containing 111 mols of BaCi2 to 473 mols of BaO. B. Zahorsky studied the solu- 
bilities of lime in soln. of calcium chloride — vide calcium hydroxide. P. Bexthier 
studied qualitatively the product obtained by fusing calcium sulphide and chloride, 
or barium sulphide and chloride ; J. W. Dobereiner, mixtures of strontium chloride 
and sulphate ; and P. Berthier, barium chloride and sulphate. According to 
H. Caron, when an alloy of sodium with lead, bismuth, antimony, or zinc is heated 
with strontium chloride, an alloy of sodium and strontium is formed. A. Rosens- 
thiel says that calcium chloride, at a high temp., undergoes double decomposition 
with barium hydroxide or sulphide ; 0. J. B. Karsten, with barium carbonate ; 
G. Lunge, with calcium sulphide ; and G. Borsche and F. Briinjes, with magnesium 
carbonate in an atm. of carbon dioxide : MgC03-I-CaCl2=MgCl2+ClaC08. A soln. 
of potassium dichromate was found by M. Prud’homme and E. Binder to precipitate 
normal barium chromate from a soln. of barium chloride : K2Cr207-bBaCl2 
=BaCr04+2KCl+Cr03. F. UUik also noted that on evaporating a soln. of a Httle 
strontium sulphate in calcium chloride, a little strontium chloride is formed which 
can be extracted from the residue by alcohol. According to H. A. von Vogel, 
acetic, phosphoric, and boric acids displace a part of the chlorine from calcium 
chloride ; the same observation was made by E. L. Salkowsky with respect to the 
action of nitrous anhydride. H. Schulz says that nitric acid partially converts 
a soln. of the alkaline earth into nitrate. M. Prud’hoimne and E. Binder found that 
carbonic acid at a low temp, and under press, decomposes soln. of the chloride of 
the alkaline earth, forming hydrochloric acid and calcium carbonate. The vapour 
of sulphuric anhydride, says H. Rose, does not act on anhydrous barium chloride ; 
but, according to S. U. Pickering, sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate gives a 
turbidity in a soln. containing 0*0000012 grm. of barium chloride per c.c. A soln. 
of potassium carbonate also converts a soln. of barium chloride into carbonate, a 
reaction studied by J. Bcvad, who found that the speed of precipitation is greater 
the more cone, the soln. of the chloride, and is greatest with the barium salt and 
slowest with the calcium salt. M. M. P. Muir has studied the conditions of equilibrium 
between soln. of calcium chloride and the alkali carbonates. J, Piccard studied the 
action of aq. phosphoric acid on soln. of calcium chloride, and found that the 
product behaves like a mixture of normal calcium phosphate and hydrochloric' 
acid, and that hydrogen chloride is given off when evaporated. The repeated soln. 
and evaporation at 100° of equi-molar parts of phosphoric acid and calcium chloride 
gives a residue of calcium hydrophosphate, CaHPO^, with the evolution of hydrogen 
chloride ; if more calcium chloride be employed, the excess remains unchanged ; 
and with double the proportion of phosphoric acid, calcium dihydrophosphate, 
Ca(H 2 P 04 ) 2 , is produced, 0. J. B. Karsten noted that sodium hydroxide dissolves 
in soln. of calcium chloride without the separation of calcium hydroxide ; and that 
soln, of sodium chloride dissolve more calcium hydroxide than water does. 
S. Chumanoff, and W. A, Burdakoff studied the effect of mixing soln. of potassium 
hydroxide of different cone, with aq. soln. of calcium chloride, and when the soln. 
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are mixed in the converse way, A. Tbder proposed to heat various silicates with 
calcium chloride to form chlorine, or if water vapour he present hydrogen chloride, 
The alkali chlorides and undccomposed chloride can ho dissolved out by water • 
and the residual lime and the aluminium silicate decomposed by hydrochloric acid! 
The aluminium and calcium chlorides are evaporated to dryness, heated to 300°, and 
the residual alumina washed with water. The chlorides of the alkaline earths 
are but incompletely reduced when heated with magnesium. 

J. J. Berzelius noted in 1824 that anhydrous calcium chloride absorbs ammonia 
gas and at the same time swells up, cracks, splits in all directions, and at last falls 
to a white powder ; according to H. Rose, with the vitreous salt, the initial absorp- 
tion is rapid, and slows down towards the end ; he also found the product of the 
action occupies 20 times the original volume of the solid. M. Faraday noted that 
the absorbed ammonia is expelled on heating, and the chloride remains chemically 
unchanged; and he added that vitreous barium and strontium chlorides slowly change 
in ammonia gas after many days’ exposure — about 2 gnus, of strontium chloride 
absorbed about 16*4 c,c, of the gas in a fortnight, and “ a slight efflorescent appear- 
ance was seen on the broken edge.” T. Weyl showed that the absorption by barium 
chloride is greater under press., and that the absorbed ammonia is rapidly lost on 
exposure to air. A. Joannis condensed liquid ammonia at —30° on still warm freshly 
prepared vitreous barium chloride in a tube provided with a stop-cock. When the 
action was complete, the stop-cock was opened and the tube warmed to 0°. The 
excess of ammonia escaped. The composition of the residue corresponded with 
barium tetrammino-chloride, BaCl^.dNHs. The vap. press, at 0° is 541 mm. ; 
and at 28*4°, 1850 mm. The press, remained constant until all the ammonia had 
escaped, showing that a lower ammino-compound was not formed at this temp. 
H. Rose regarded the product formed by strontium chloride and ammonia to be 
strontium octammino-cMoride, SrCl2.8NH3 ; and with the calcium salt, calcium 
octammino-chloride, CaCl2.8NH3. According to F. Isambert, the dissociation 
press, of calcium octammino-chloride at 0° is 120 mm., and at 46’2°, 1551 mm. 
C. Antoine represented the vap. press., f mm., of calcium ammino-chloride by 
log p=21361+O’O230. The compound inflames spontaneously in chlorine gas, 
forming nitrogen chloride ; it dissolves in water with the evolution of ammonia, 

F. Isambert inferred the existence of calcium tetrammino-chloride, CaClgiNHg, 

and of calcium diammmo-chloride, CaCl2.2NH3, from the arrests in the press, curves 
of the dissociating octammino-salt, and from the heat developed per mol of ammonia 
when the product is dissolved in water — ^for 0aCl2.2NHg, 14‘03 Cals. ; for CaCl2.4NH3, 
12*16 Cals. ; and for CaCl2.8NH8, 1216 Cals, per mol of ammonia. E. 0. E, Davis 
and co-workers measured the vap. press, of ammoniacal soln. of calcium chloride. 
L. Crismer ^5 obtained impure compounds of calcium chloride with liydroo^ylamine, 
and G. N. Antonofi a series of compounds with CaCl2 : NH2OH : H2O as 2 : 1 : 5 ; 
2:3:6; 1:2:0; 1:2:1; 1:2:2; 2:5:4; and CaClg.SNHsOH.Ha 

G. N. Antonofi also made 2SrOl2.5NH2OH.2H2O ; and 2SrCl2.9NH2OH.3HOl.H2O. 
L. Crismer and 6. N. Antonofi also made BaCl2.lte2OH.2H2O. 

F. A. H. Schreinemakers and W. 0. de Baat have studied the quaternary system, 
NH4GI— CuCla— BaCla-HaO; NaCl— CuClr-BaCla— HgO ; and ECl-CuCla 
— BaCl2 — ^H20, in addition to the corresponding ternary system, with the alkali or 
ammonium chloride, cupric chloride, and water ; and the termxy systems, CuOlg 
— BaCl2 — ^H20 and BaGl2 — ^KOl— HgO, In neither of the two latter is there any sign 
of a double salt. 

The bade chlorides of the alkaJine earths.— Calcium oxychlorides have 
been reported by J. B. Trommsdorfi, 0. F. Buchhok, and C. L. BerthoUet (vide 
supra). ^ H. Rose made calcium oxychloride by boiling calcium hydroxide (0*4 
part) with calciiim chloride (15 parts) and water (5 parts), and filtering the hot soh. 
Needle-^e crystals of calci^ oxychloride, aOaO.CaCSlg.lS or I5H2O, separated in 
a few hours ; they were dried between filter paper in an atm. free from carbon 
dioxide. 6. Andre used 100 grms. each of hexahydrated calcium chloride and water, 
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and 10-15 grms. of powdered calcium chloride. B. Zahorsky made this salt by 
treating h^^drochloric acid with an excess of lime. The formula for the calcium salt 
has given rise to some discussion — A. Ditte, and Gr. Andre gave IGHgO ; T. Beesley, 
I4H2O ; H. Rose (1854) later gave 2CaO.CaCl2.H2O. B. Zahorslv^^ gave IdHgO ; 
and H. Grimshaw, 3CaO.CaCl2.15H20, or GaCl.O.Ca(OH) +7H2O. E" A. H. Schreine- 
makers and co-workers have studied the ternary system, CaO — CaCl2 — H2O, at 
different temp., and found at 10° the results indicated in Fig. 14. The solubility 
curve is ahcde, where ah refers to Ca(OH)2 soln. in equilibrium with Ca(0H)2 as 
sohd phase ; he, to CaCl2.3Ca0.16H20 as solid phase ; cd, to CaCl2.CaO.2H2O 
as solid phase ; and de, to CaCl2.6H20 as solid phase. Similar solid phases 
were obtained at 25°, but at 50° the solid phases in equilibrium with the soln. are 
CaCl2.Ca0.5(or 4)H20, CaCl2.CaO.2H2O, CaCl2.2H20, and Ca(OH)2. G. Andre made 
crystalline plates of strontium oxychloride, SrO.SrCl2.9H2O, in a similar manner 
to the process employed for the calcium oxychlorides. G. Andre also reported 
SrO.SrCU with 12, 14, and I5H2O. J. Milikan’s study of the ternary system 
SrO — SrCl2 — HoO at 40° gave as solid phases Sr(0H)2.8H20 ; SrCl2.SrO.9H2O ; 



and SrCl2.6H20. In Fig. 15, the curve ah refers to soln. in equilibrium with 
Sr(0H)2.8H20 ; he, with SrCl2.SrO.9H2O ; and cd, with SrC]2.4H20 at 25°, the 
zone of stabihty of the oxychloride becomes very small, and at 0° disappears. 
E. Tassily, and G. Andre also made crystalhne plates of barium oxychloride, 
BaO.BaCl2.5H2O, in a similar way by dissolving barium oxide in a cone. soln. of 
barium chloride. E. Beckmann reported the formation of an oxychloride, 
Ba(0H)C1.2H20 or BaCl2.Ba(0H)2.4H20, by the action of baryta on a soln. of barium 
chloride in cone, hydrochloric acid. This was confirmed by F. A. H. Schreine- 
makers whose study of the ternary system, BaO— BaCl2 — H2O, at 40°, gave a result 
obtained later by J. Milikan for the strontium oxychloride, but the solid phases were 
Ba(0H)2.8H20 ; BaClg.BaO.bHaCH and BaCl2.2H20. 

The heat of formation of G. Andre’s (CaCl2.3CaO, 16H20iiqui(i) was 92^006 Gals. ; 
with the 16H20aoii(ij 69*126 Cals, ; (SrO, SrCl2.9H20iiquid)> 24*44 Cals. ; or with the- 
9H20soiidj 18*01 Cals. E, Tassily gives (BaCl2? BaO, 5H20soUd)> 39*2 Cals., or with 
5H20jiiqtiid, 32*2 Cals. The heat of soln. of a mol of SrO.SrCi2.te2O in a dil. soln, 
of two mols of HCl at 22° is 8*36 Cals. ; with a mol of BaO.BaOl2.5H2O under 
similar conditions, 18*5 Cals, The crystals of the calcium salt lose the eq. of I4H2O 
ia vacuo ; the barium salt loses 4H2O at 120°. Water or alcohol decomposes the 
oxychlorides, so also do aq. soln. of ammonium and the alkali chlorides. Glycerol 
readily dissolves the calcium salt. Carbon dioxide forms the carbonate, but, accord- 
ing to E. Beckmann, at ordinary temp, carbon dioxide scarcely attacks the barium 
salt, which has been partially dehydxated at 120°, but at a red heat it is rapidly 
decomposed. According to P. A. BoUey, dry chlorine forms hypochlorite. 
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Complex salts.— -E. Defacqz^B prepared barium fluorochloride, BaPg.BaClg, 
by beating 10 parts of manganese fluoride and 40 parts of barium chloride for 2 brs! 
at 1000° ; and purifying the product by repeated extraction with cold water, and 
Anally with alcohol at 95°. The colourless crystalline plates have a sp. gr. 4-51 
at 18°. The salt is insoluble in, and undccomposed by, boiling alcohol, very slowly 
decomposed by cold water, but much more readily attacked by the boiling solvent, 
being thereby converted into the chloride and fluoride of barium ; dil. acetic, hydro- 
chloric, or nitric acid eflects a similar decomposition ; it is soluble in cone, hydro- 
chloric or nitric acids, whilst hot sulphuric acid decomposes it into barium sulphate, 
hydrofluoric, and hydrochloric acids. It is not changed by fusion with manganese 
chloride, but converted into barium fluoride on fusion with barium chloride. 
Strontium fluorochloride, SrE2 SrCl2, sp.gr. 418, and calcium fluorochloride, 
CaE2-CaCl2, sp.gr. 3’07, were prepared in a similar way. They resemble the barium 
salt, but are more readily dissociated by water. 0. Ruff and W. Plato found 
mixtures of barium fluoride and chloride have a eutectic at about 860° and 86 molar 
per cent, of barium chloride; and mixtures of calcium fluoride and chloride, , a 
eutectic at about 660°, and 78 molar per cent, of calcium chloride ; there is also a 
break in the curve at about 750° and 50 molar per cent, of calcium chloride— 

CaCl2.CaE2. 

W. Plato found that the f.p. curve of calcium fluoride with calcium chloride 
gave a minimum at 644°, and 80 mols per cent, of calcium chloride ; and a break 
in the curve at 737°, corresponded with the formation of calcium fluorochloride, 
CaP2-CaCl2 ; with strontium chloride and fluoride there are two eutectics at 751° and 
945° with respectively 36 and 89 mols per cent, of strontium fluoride, the intermediate 
maximum at 955° corresponds with the formation of strontium fluorochloride, 
SrF2.SrCl2 ; and with barium chloride and fluoride the two eutectics are at 942° 
and 845° corresponding respectively with 30 and 80 mols per cent, of barium chloride, 
the intermediate maximum at 1005° represents the m.p. of barium fluorochloride, 
BaF2,BaCl2. 

C. Sandonnini showed that lithium and calcium chlorides furnish a continuous 
series of mixed crystals with a sharp minimum temp., Fig. 16, at 492° and 36*4 
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Lithium, Sodium, Potassium, Cuprous, and Silver Chloride. 


molar per cent, of calcium chloride. Mixtures wfth lO-GO molar per cent, of calcium 
chloride show an evolution of heat after solidification. This corresponds with a 
breaking up of the solid soln. very near the temp, of crystallization. Simple 
eutectics are obtained with lithium chloride and strontium or barium chloride-^in 
the former case at 492° and 48 molar per cent, of SrCl2 ; and in the latter case at 
510° and 33 molar per cent, of BaCl2. 0. Menge found that mixtures of molten 
calcium chloride with sodium, potassium, cuprous, or silver chloride are miscible 
in all proportions. E. Vortisch, and H. Gemsky found that the f.p. curve of binary . 
mixtures of sodium and barium chlorides has one typical V-eutectio at 506° fox 39 
molar per cent, of barium chloride. H. le Chatelier noted the break in the curve 
corresponding with the transformation of a- to jS-BaCl2. With mixtures of 
T strontium chloride ; and with sodium and calcium chlorides, 
F. E. B. Lamplough, and K. Soholich obtained a V*-eutectic at 506° with 53 molar 
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per cent, of calcinm chloride. For the last case, O. Menge obtained a break corre- 
sponding with sodium hexaclilorocaJciate, 4NaCLCaCL2, Eig. 17, but this has not been 
confirmed by other observers. C. Sandonnini measured the sp. gr. and electrical 
conductivities of the fused mixtures, and obtained no evidence of the formation 
of a compound. 

O. Menge obtained a maximum with mixtures of potassium and calcium chlorides 
corresponding with potassium calcium trichloride, KCl.CaCl 2 , or KCaCls, m.p. 
754°, with two eutectics at 641° and 597° corresponding respectively with 19 and 65 
molar per cent, of potassium chloride, Eig. 18. W. Moldenhauer and J. Andersen 
determined the m.p. of mixtures of the two chlorides. The existence of the doubio 
salt was confirmed by K. Scholich. C. Sandonnini measured the sp. gr. and electrical 
conductivities of the fused mixtures, and obtained evidence of the formation of 
a compound. Evidence of the formation of complexes of the chlorides of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths was obtained from a study of the heats of dilution of 
mixed soln. by Gr. McP. Smith and co-workers. With strontium and potassium 
chlorides, K. Scholich obtained long rhombic prisms of potassium strontium 
tetrachloride, 2KCl.SrCl2, m.p. 597° ; and what are probably monochnic prisms of 
potassium strontium pentachloricle, KC1.2SrCl2, m.p. 638°. H. Gemsky obtained 
the m.p. diagram, Fig. 21, for mixtures of barium and potassium chloride ; there 



Eig. 21. — Melting-point Curve of Binary 
Mixtures, BaOL — KCl. 


Fig. 22. — Ternary System, 
BaCla— KCl— NaCL 


are two eutectic temp., Ei and E 2 , respectively, at 672°-680° and 652°-~660°. The 
maximum between the eutectics corresponds with the formation of potassium 
barium tetrachloride, BaCl 2 . 2 KCl, or potassium tetrachlorobariate, K 2 BaCl 4 . 
0. Rufi and W. Plato obtained a similar result. The corresponding curve with 
barium and sodium chlorides is of the simple V-type with a eutectic at 654° and 
39 mol per cent, of barium chloride. The area EGEJBE<i^ Fig. 22, represents the 
range of existence of the double salt K 2 BaCl 4 ; the area AHO, the region of mixed 
crystals. The eutectic lines are represented E< 2 E, E^E, and E^E, The dotted curve 
AUO represents the breaking down of the mixed crystals into their components. 

G- S. Jamieson obtained slender prisms of dihydrated csesiuru calcium chloride, 
2CsCl.CaCl2, from soln. containing 1-4 mols of each component per litre. 
E, H. Ducloux used the formation of the salt as a microchemioal test for calcium. 
Similarly, with soln. containing 2 mols of caesium chloride to one of strontium 
chloride, hydrated caesium strontium chloride, 5CsCL2SrCl2.8Il20, was obtained; 
but with soln. containing OsGl : Sr0l2=3 : 1, only caesium chloride appeared, and 
with 1 ; 1 only strontium chloride, 

E. Chauvenet, P. Job, and G. Urbain’s analysis of the thermal effect on mixing 
soln. indicated the formation in soln. of cupric calcium decachloride, 2CuCl2.3CaCl2, 
and cupric calcium tetrachloride, Cu0l2.CaCl2. O, Menge found that with mixtures 
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of calciiitB and silver chlorides there is a eutectic at 452° with 95 per cent, of silver 
chloride, Fig. 19 ; and with mixtures of calcium and cuprous chloride, a eutectic at 
386° with 91 per cent, of cuprous chloride, Fig. 20. A. C. Bccquerel prepared what 
he regarded as barium cupric chloride, by allowing soln. of barium chloride and 
cupric nitrate to diffuse slowly one into the other. F. A. H. Schreincmakers and 
W. C. de Baat obtained no complex salts in their study of the quaternary systems, 
HgO— NH4CI— BaClg—CuCls ; H2O— NaCl— BaCla— CuCls ; and H2O— KCl 
— BaClo--CuCl2. There is some evidence of the formation of complex salts calcium, 
strontium, and barium silver chlorides in soln. G. S. Forbes measured the 
solubility of silver chloride in soln. of calcium, strontium, and barium chlorides, 
at 25°, and found that when cone, arc expressed in gram-cq. per 1000 grms. of 
water,' the following values of /^m=[Ag]/[MC]]^^ where M is a gram-eq. of the 
metal, and m is a small whole number : 


[Ag]Xl()“ . 




0-289 

0-900 

2-802 

5-823 

fJCaCl-l . 




1-748 

2-741 

4-033 

5-005 





0-95 

1-20 

1-72 

2-32 

K,X10* . 




0-54 

0*44 

0-427 

0-464 

[Ag] X 10’ 




0-033 

0-230 

1-252 

12-04 

fiSrClJ • 




0-550 

1-572 

2-992 

5-775 





1-10 

0-95 

1-40 

3*61 

KsXlO* . 




2-00 

0-61 

0-47 

0-62 

[Ag] X 10’ 




0-186 

0*339 

1-274 

2-366 

[JBaCU] . 




1-248 

1-610 

2-076 

3-260 

KjXlo'* . 




1-20 

1-.31 

1-78 

2-20 

KjXlO’ . 




0-96 

0-81 

0-07 

0-67 


Data were also obtained for hydrogen, sodium, potassium, and ammonium chlorides. 
The increase in solubility was explained by assuming that complex anions, AgCV', 
AgCV", and possibly AgCls'"', are formed which are stable throughout considerable 
ranges of cone. No evidence of the complex anion AgCV obtained. 

A. Gimtz prepared what he regarded as barium sodium dichloride, BaCl.NaCl, by the 
electrolysis of a molten mixture of sodium and barium chlorides ; and by heating in a covered 
iron crucible, two gram-atoms of sodium with a mol of barium chloride. The product 
is a greyish- white mass which develops hydrogen when treated with water, and when heated 
to 700°, loses its sodium and leaves a residue of barium chloride. 

According to T. Liebisch and B. Korreng, the fusion curve of the binary system 
with barium and calcium chlorides has a eutectic at 600° and 40 molar per cent, of 
barium chloride ; there is a break in the curve at 631° corresponding with the 
formation of calcium barium tetrachloride, or calcium tetmchhrohariate, 
CaCl 2 .BaCl 2 , crystallizing at 631°. 0. Ruff and W. Plato obtained a simple V- 
eutectic with mixtures of barium and calcium chloride at about 590° and 64 molar 
per cent, of calcium chloride. The binary system with calcium and strontium 
chlorides has a U-shaped mmimum at 658° and 33 molar per cent, of strontium 
chloride ; similarly also with strontium and barium chlorides at 847° and 30 molar 
per cent, of barium chloride. C. Sandonnini, W. Schafer, and 0, Ruff and W. Plato 
obtained confirmatory results. 

T. Liebisch and B. Vortisch studied the ternary system, BaCl 2 — SrCl 2 -— NaCl ; 
H. Gemsky, E, 'Vortisch, and E. Janecke, ]BaCl 2 — ^KCl— "NaCl — vide Fig. 22; 
K. Scholich, SrClg— m— NaCl, and CaCl 2 -~E:Cl---NaCl ; and W. SohSfer, 
BaCl 2 "”S^Cl 2 — GaCl 2 . In the last case there is evidence of tlie ternary compound 
calcium strontium barium hexachloride, CaCl2.Sr0l2.BaCl2, crystallizing at about 
500°. 
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§ 13. Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Bromides 

According to A. J. Balard (1826), ^ calcium bromide is formed wben bromine 
acts on red-hot calcium oxide or carbonate, and a little is formed when the bromine 
acts on heated calcium chloride. C. Lowig made it by the action of hydrobromic 
acid on calcium oxide ; C. Wendler, by the action of bromine on calcium sulphite ; 
C. Klein, by the action of 200 parts of bromine, 16 parts of phosphorus, and 75 parts 
of calcium oxide ; 0. Henry, by the action of bromine on lime in the presence of 
metallic iron, or of ferrous bromide on the hydroxide or carbonate ; J. S. Stas and 
G. Macdonald made it by mixing bromine with ammoniacal milk of lime, or ammo- 
nium bromide with calcium carbonate ; and A. Faust, by the action of sulphur 
bromide on milk of lim e : SBr0+4:CaO==3CaBr2+CaSO4. According to M, Henner 
and J. Hohenhauser, if bromine is allowed to act on an aq, soln. with an excess of the 
hydroxide of the alkaline earth, a mixture of the bromide and bromate is formed. 
The latter can be separated by crystallization, or by adding 90 per cent, alcohol. 
The alcohol can be distilled from the filtrate, and the bromide obtained ; the 
bromate can be converted into bromide by calcination with charcoal, and leaching 
the product with water. The corresponding salts of barium and strontium are 
prepared in a similar manner. The hexahydrated bromides separate from aq* 
soln. — ^the barium dihydrated salt is formed as in the case of the corresponding 
chloride. The anhydrous salts are obtained by heating the hydrated salt, or by the 
calcination of the bromate. A. J. Balard prepared barium, bromide by the action 
of hydrobromic acid on barium hydroxide or carbonate ; C. Lowig, on barium 
.sulphide. T. W. Richards in his work on the at. wt. of barium prepared barium 
bromide by the action of purified hydrobromic acid on the carbonate ; by the 
decomposition of barium bromate; by the actiori of bromine on the hydroxide 
prepared by the action of potassium oxide on the nitrate, and by the ignition of the 
nitrate. The chief difficulty was to obtain the barium salt free from strontium and 
calcium. 
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Barium hydroxide was prepared by treating purified barium nitrate with purified 
notassiura hydroxide, and recry st alii zing several times from hot water. In order to remove 
notassium salts, the hydroxide was precipitated from its aq. soln. by purified alcohol, and 
the precipitate washed with alcohol by suction. The barium hydroxide was boiled in a 
platinum vessel for some time to remove the alcohol, and sat. with brommo m a Bohemian 
o-lass flask The large amount of bromide filtered off from the bromato was half crystallized 
‘out by boiling down the mother liquor in a platinum dish, treating with alcohol, and cooling. 
The mother liquor from these crystals contained most of the strontium. The solid was 
dissolved boiled down, treated with alcohol, and cooled ; and the new crystals were washed 
four times with alcohol. After repeating this round of operations once again, the mother 
liquor showed no trace of strontium. The pure cry.stals yielded a family brownish mass upon 
fusion and this in turn left a brownish precipitate upon soln. The clear filtered liquid 
was boiled down and treated with alcohol just as described above. The crystals were again 
fused and again subiected to the same succession of operations. For the last time the 
cryst^s were raised to a dull heat by means of a spirit lamp, and the residue was dissolved 
in the purest water in a platinum dish, allowed to stand exposed to the air until neutral, 
filtered; recrystaUized twice more, and Avashed with the purest alcohol. 

Similar remarks apply to tke preparation of strontium bromide free from barimu 
and calcium in T. W. Richards’ work on the at. wt. of strontium. 

A soln. of 500 grms. of strontium nitmto-in 2 litres of water was treated four times in 
succession with a cubic centimetre of dil. sulphuric acid, and in each case, after standing 
4 days, the clear liquid was decanted. The liquid was evaporated to a small bulk, filtered 
from the precipitated sulphate, and twice recrystallizcd. Each lot of crystals was washed 
three times with alcohol by suction. The nitrate was treated with ammonium carbonate, 
and the washed precipitate of strontium carbonate was treated with purified hydrobromic 
acid. The strontium bromide was evaporated in a platinum dish. This was slightly 
attacked, bromine having been set free by a little occluded strontium nitrate in the carbonate. 
After evaporation to dryness the bromide was fused at a bright red heat in platinum. 
The alkaline soln. of the fused cake was treated with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, acidified 
with hydrobromic acid, warmed, filtered from tho platinum sulphide, boiled to free it from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, again filtered, and crystallized twice from water. 

The properties of the bromides of the alkaline earths. — Hcxaliydrated calcium 
bromide forms sillcy needlo-like crystals, likewise also the corresponding strontium 
salt which, according to 0. Mugge,2 belong to the hexagonal system. The 
latter also stated that the crystals of dihydrated barium bromide are monoclinic 
prismatic crystals with axial ratios a:h : c=r4494 : 1 : 1*1G56, and 29i', 

and isomorphous with the corresponding chloride, BaCl2.2H20. J. Herbet^ 
studied mixed crystals of barium chloride and bromide. There are the monoclinic 
crystals resembling the chloride, studied by G. WyrouboS, and 0. Miigge : a :h:c 
=01676 : 1 : 0*6548, and J3=88° 65' ; the monoclinic crystals resembling the 
bromide studied by 0. Miigge, and H. Dufet : a : 6 : c=l *44943 : 1 : 1*6559, and 
j8=66° 30' ; and another form studied by J. Herbette : a : 6 : c=117104 : 1 : 1*6240, 
and jS=89® 50'. T. W. Richards and V. Yngve found evidence of the existence of 
dihydrated strontium bromide, and they gave 88*62® for the transition temp., 
SrBr2.6H2b->8rBr2.2H20+4H20. 0. Miigge said that crystals of pentahydrated 
strontium bromide, SrBr 2 . 5 H 20 , resemble those of hexahydrated barium iodide, and 
have the axial ratio a : c=f : 0*516. The specific gravity of anhydrous calcium 
bromide is 3*32 (11®), according to C. H. D. Bodeker^ ; and 3*4 (20®), according to 
0. Ruf and W. Plato, for anhydrous strontium bromide. 0. H, D. Bodeker gives 
3*962 (12®) ; T. W. Richards, 4*216 (24®) ; and P. A. Favre and 0. A. Valson, 3*985 
(20*5®) ; and fox anhydrous barium bromide, H. Schifi gave 4*23 and T. W* Richards 
4181 (24®). The best representative values for the sp. gr. of calcium, strontium, 
and barium bromides axe given by W. Biltz as 3*956, 4*549, and 5*150 respectively, 
and the mol. vol, 74*29, 75*07, and 75*96 respectively. For hexahydrated strontium 
bromide, P. A.*Favre and C, A. Valson give 2*358 (18®) ; and fo.r dihydrated barium 
bromide, H. Schifi gives 3*690 ; H. G. F. Schroder, 3*710 ; F. W. Clark, 3*679 (24*3®) ; 
and J. W. Retgers, 3*827 (20®). 

The reported numbers for the melting point of calcium bromide vary from 
W, Ramsay and N, Eumorfopoulos’ 486®,^ which is very much too low, to 0. 
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and W. Plato’s 760®. G. Kellner gave 730®, and T. Carnelley, 676°-680®. For the 
m.p. of strontium bromide there is W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos’ very low 
value 498® ; G. Kellner’s 643® ; and T. Carnelley’s 630°. For barium bromide, 
W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos gave the very low value 728° ; 0. Ru£ and 
W. Plato, 880® ; T. Carnelley, 812° ± 3® ; and G. Kellner, 847°. E. Lubarsky’s value 
for the m.p. of hexahydrated calcium bromide is 38’2° ; and C. 0. Curtmann’s for 
trihydrated calcium bromide, 80®*-81®. 

According to J. Thomsen, ^ the heat *of formation (Ca, Br2) is 141*25 Cals. ; 
(Sr, Br2), 157*7 Cals. ; and (Ba, Br2), 169*46 Cals. M. Berthelot’s values are : 
(Ca, Br2iiqmd), 151*6 Cals. ; (Sr, Br2), 168 Cals. ; and (Ba, Brg), 172*4 Cals. 
J. Thomsen also gives (Ca, Br2, 6H2O), 166*85 Cals. ; (Sr, Br2, 6H2O), 181*01 Cals. ; 
and (Ba, Br2, 2H2O), 178*57 Cals.; (CaBr2,aq.), 24*51 Cals.; (SrBr2,aq.), 16*11 Cals. ; 
and (BaBr2,aq.), 4*98 Cals. ; (Ca, Br2,aq.), 165*76 Cals. ; (Sr, Brs^aq.), 173*81 Cals. ; 
and (Ba, Br2,aq.), 174*44 Cals. ; (CaBr2, 6H2O), 26*60 Cals. ; (SrBr2, 6H2O), 23*31 
Cals. ; and (BaBr2, 2H2O), 9*11 Cals. 

The heat of solution of CaBr2.6H20, 400 mols of water is, —1*09 Cals. ; iov 
SrBr2.6H20, —7*2 Cals. ; and for BaBr2.2H20, ‘—4*13 Cals. S. U. Pickering gives 
the heat of soln. of CaBr2 in water, 23*293 Cals., and in alcohol, 2*1471 Cals. 
J. Thomsen also gives for the heat of soln. of strontium bromide associated with 
different amounts of water, SrBr24“^H20, in 400 mols of water at 18®, n==0, 16*11 
Cals. ; n=l, 9*96 Cals. ; ^==2, 6*16 Cals. ; w=3, 3*06 Cals. ; n=4, —0*04 Cals. ; 
n=6, —3*20 Cals. ; and 71=6, — 7*20 Cals. 

P. Kjemers’ values for the solubility of the bromides of the alkaline earths ® in 
grams of MCI2 per 100 grms. of soln. are : 
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A. Etard gives for calcium bromide at 22°, the solubili'fcy 50*5 ; at — 7®, 52*6 ; and 
for barium bromide at — 20°, A. Etard gives 45*6 ; and at 145°, 60*5 ; at 160®, 
59*4 ; and at 175°, 60*3. A. Etard’s values for calcium bromide are considered to 
be less accurate than those of P. Kremers ; the solubility curve travels in a straight 
line to 50° ; there are two breaks in the curve between 50° and 70°, which A. Etard 
attributes to the formation of two hydrates ; and from 70® to 170®, the curve again 
travels in a straight line. The values for strontium bromide are averaged from 
those of P. Ehremers and A. Etard. W. D. Harkins measured the solubility of 
strontium bromide in water and in soln. of strontium nitrate at 25®. They found 
that strontium bromide dissolves in water to the extent of 1066*2 grms. per 1000 grms. 
of water at 25®, and the soln. has a sp. gr. 1*7002 at 25®/4®. The following values 
have been obtained for the solubility of strontium bromide in grams per 1000 grms. 
of water in soln. of the following mol. cone, of strontium nitrate, and the soln. have 
the appended sp. gr, : 

Solubility SrBr* 1066-2 1066*96 1067*42 1068*54 1068*9 1069*17 1073*97 

Cone. Sr(NOa)o 0*0000 0-0360 0*07216 0'146C8 0*3066 0*61124 1*8610 

Sp. gr. 2574 '=’ 1*7002 — 1*70325 1*72844 1*73766 1*74866 1*77368 

A. Etard’s values for barium bromide are rather lower than those of P. Elremers. 
A. !^jtard found a Tnfl.Trimnm between 104® and 160®, and since the heat of soln. does 
not here change its sign, it is assumed that the maximum— if not a mal-observation 
— ^has the same character as that with hexahydrated calcium chloride at 29*9®, 
A. Etard found the solubility of barium bromide is reduced by salts of barium or 
soluble bromides. Aq. soln. of calcium and strontium bromides, at ordinary temp., 
furnish crystals of the hexahydrated salts ; barium bromide forms diliydtated 
barium bromide. J. L. Kxeider T" heated dihydrated barium bromide at 
different temp, for half an hour in a stream of dry air, and also in a current of 
hydrogen bromide, and the loss of hydrogen bromide and of water was determined 
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in each case. There was no appreciable difference in the results by the two seta 
of experiments, and he infers that the two mols of water are similarly associated 
in the mol., and he gives the graphic formula : 

g>0==Br-Ba— Br=0<^ 

which may be compared with those for magnesium and hexahydrated aluminium 
bromides. 

According to C. 0. Curtmann, when hexahydrated calcium bromide is de- 
hydrated, trihydrated calcium bromide, CaBra.SHoO, is formed w^hich melts between 
80° and 81° ; and at 180° is said to form CaBr2.2-5H20, which is probably not a 
true compound. If freshly dehydrated calcium bromide be dissolved in absolute 
alcohol, the soln. becomes hot, and, after filtering off the calcium oxide. X. Roques 
found the syrupy liquid furnished rhombic plates of CaBr2.3H20, which are very 
deliquescent ; and which, if hot soln. are used, may contain a little ethyl bromide 
C 2 H 5 Br. The specific gravities of soln. of calcium bromide have been determined 
by D. I. Mendeleeff, and G. T. Gerlach. P. Kremer’s observations at 19-5° furnish : 
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H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman also determined the sp. gr. of soln. of calcium 
bromide at 25° (water at 4° unity). The sp. gr. of the sat. soln. of calcium bromide 
at 20° is 1*82 ; of strontium bromide, 1*70 (20°) ; and of barium bromide, 1*71 (20°). 
P. Kremers also measured the changes in volume of soln. of these salts ; and 
L. 0. do Coppet, the effect of calcium and barium bromides on the temp, of maximum 
density — ^the lowering of the temp, is proportional to the cone, for the temp, with 
0'0403 and 01631 mols of the salt per litre are respectively 2‘969° and —0*304°; 
and <id/diR=:25*14 and 26*28 respectively. 

The lowering o! the vapour pressures of soln. of calcium, strontium, and barium 
bromide were determined by G. Tammann,8 and W. Biltz. The quotient 
rises with increasing cone, and falls with rise of temp. H, Lesemur’s value for the 
vap. press, of hexahydrated strontium bromide at 20° is 9*1 mm. W. Pieper 
measured the vap. press, of aq. and alcoholic soln. of calcium bromide. H. C. Jones 
and y. J. Chambers ^ measured the lowering ot the freezing point of soln, of calcium 
chloride, and they found for calcium bromide ; 

Gram-mols/litre, . 0-04355 0-08710 0*13065 0*17422 0*2613 0*6226 

Lowering f.p., <2i{. . , 0-228® 0*445® 0*604® 0-904® 1*368® 2*049* 

6-24 6-11 5*07 6*18 5*23 6*64 


Hence the mol. lowering first decreases continuously with increasing cone, to 
0*13065 mol per litre, and in more cone, soln., as with the lowering of the vap. 
press., increases more rapidly than would occur if ionization alone were in question. 
The halides of the alkaline earths all show a similar behaviour, and W. Biltz has 
shown that the phenomenon is more pronounced in passing from barium to strontium 
and to calcium, and from chlorides to bromides to iodides. 

The refraction equivalents of 42*36 to 43*50 per cent. soln. of calcium bromide 
for the i4-line were found by J. H. Gladstone to be in accord with the {fi — l)/i3 
formula, H. 0. Jones and E, H, Getman also determined the index of refraction 
of soln. of calcium bromide, The index of refraction rises from 1*34106 to 1*42339 
^ ® when the sp. gr. rises from 1*07535 to 

1 48093. P. Barbier and L, Roux have measured the dispersion of these soln. 
According to Jahn, the mol. electromagnetic rotation of the plane of polarization 
ot soln. of calcium bromide is 17*606 (water unity) ; strontium bromide, 18*163 ; 

bromide, 18*64. C. Sheard and 0. S. Morris found the exxiission spectrum 
ot calcium bromide had a band between 5500 and 4850» 
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According to W. HampeA^ molten strontium bromide is a good conductor of 
electricity, H. C. Jones and V. J. Chambers found the deductions from the mol. 
electrical conductivity of soln. of the bromides of the alkaline earths agreed with 
the conclusions obtained with the lowering of the f.p. of soln. of the bromides of 
the alkaline earths. H. C. Jones and co-workers’ values for the mol. conductivity, 
and the percentage degree of ionization, a, of soln. with a mol of the salt in v 
litres, are : 
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H. C. Jones and A. P. West have measured the temp, coeff. of the conductivities of 
soln. of these salts ; H. C. Jones and H. P. Bassett also investigated the formation 
of hydrates in cone. soln. from the conductivities, the lowering of the f.p., and the 
sp. gr. of those soln. G. Hickhaus measured the effect of temp, on the conductivity 
of soln. of calcium bromide. A. Heydweiller found the dielectric constant of 
dihydrated barium bromide to be 4‘25 for A=478 cms. 

Anhydrous calcium bromide is soluble in alcohol 5 and X. Koques found the 
soln. furnishes rhombic hygroscopic crystals of the compound, CaBr 2 . 3 C 2 H 50 H. 
H. Fonzes-Diacon found that 64*5 grms. of anhydrous strontium chloride dissolve 
in 100 grms. of absolute alcohol, and the soln., at 0 ®, has the sp. gr. 1 * 210 . Rhombic 
prismatic crystals of a compound, SrBr 2.2 JC 2 H 5 OH, are formed by slow evaporation. 
According to 0. Henry^ and R. Piria, barium bromide is soluble in absolute alcohol, 
and P. Rohland found at room temp, one part of dihydrated barium bromide is 
dissolved by 36 parts of methyl alcohol, 207 parts of ethyl alcohol, and 652 parts of 
propyl alcohol, while 100 parts of 50, 93*5, and 100 per cent, methyl alcohol at 15® 
dissolve respectively 4, 27*3 and 45*9 parts of barium chloride, and at 22*5®, 100 
parts of absolute methyl alcohol dissolve 56*1 parts of BaCl 2 . At 15®, 100 parts 
of 97 per cent, ethyl alcohol dissolve 0*48 part of BaBr 2 . 2 H 20 , while at 22 ‘5®, 
100 parts of 100 and 87 per cent, ethyl alcohol dissolve respectively 3 and 6 parts 
of BaBr 2 . According to W. Eidmann, barium bromide is soluble in acetone. 

Calcium bromide rapidly deliquesces on exposure to air ; and 0. Lowig showed , 
that when melted, calcium bromide loses some bromine ; and that with cone. 
sulphuno acid it develops first hydrogen bromide, and then bromine and sulphur 
dioxide. According to C, Lowig, hexahydrated strontium bromide efiBloresces in 
air, and, according to T. W. Richards, it loses five-sixths of its water of crystallization 
over sulphuric acid, and the water is restored on exposure to air. Strontium bromide 
loses its water of crystallization when heated to a low temp., and, when melted, 
C. F. Rammelsberg found that the salt loses all its water of crystallization. 
If carbon dioxide and air is passed through an aq. soln. of barium bromide what is 
considered to be a complete reaction occurs : BaBr 2 +C 02 -+- 0 =BaC 03 +Br 2 . 
H. Schulze found that when barium bromide is heated red hot in oxygen gas, some 
barium oxide is formed, but E. Beckmann says it is indifferent to oxygen and carbon 
dioxide at a red heat. A. Potilitzin found that bromine is partially displaced by 
chlorine at 100 ®. 

If anhydrous calcium bromide be warmed with hfomine^ in equi-mol proportions, 
J. Meyer obtained a red liquid which on cooling gave a crystalUne ngLUsh, which at 
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ordinary temp, loses bromine until calcium bromide remains. Similar remarks 
apply to strontiimi and barium bromides. It is supposed an unstable calcium 
polybromide— possibly CaBr^— is formed, a conclusion confirmed by the lowerine 
of the f.p. of soln. of calcium bromide and bromine. Evidence has likewise been 
obtained of the existence of strontium polybromide, but the solid has not been 
isolated. M. Berthelot also found a soln. of 400 grms. of liexahydrated strontium 
chloride in a litre of water dissolves 92 grms. of bromine developing 0‘5 cal. per 
80 grms. of bromine. The soln. is not altered by dilution, but it loses bromine in a 
stream of air. M. Berthelot also found evidence of the formation of barium poly- 
bromide : BaBr 2 + 2 Br 2 gas=BaBr 6 + 20-8 Cals., but J. Meyer found no signs of the 
depression of the f.p. of soln. of barium or strontium bromide by the addition of 
bromine. 


C. E. Rammelsberg found that anhydrous calcium bromide absorbs ammonia gas, 
forming a voluminous unstable white powder, heat is developed at the same time! 
The composition approximates to calcium hexammino-bromide, CaBr2.6NH3! 
This salt forms a clear soln. with water which de])osits calcium carbonate on exposure 
to air. C. E. Rammelsberg said that anbydrous strontium bromide under similar 
conditions forms strontium liemiammino-bromide, SrBro.iNHs. A. Joannis made 
barium octammino-bromide, BaBr 2 . 8 NIT 3 , by condensing ammonia in a tube with 
recently fused barium bromide, at —30*^, and then allowing the excess of ammonia 
to escape at 0 °. The vap, press, of the product remains constant for many hours. 
Barium bromide reacts with liquid ammonia and potassium : BaBr 2 + 2 KNHQ 

=2KBr+:Ba(NH2)2+H2. 

C. Lowig reported the formation of fine necdlc-like crystals of calcium oxy- 
bromide by boiling a soln. of calcium bromide with milk of lime. E. Tassily 
obtained a basic calcium bromide, or calcium oxybromide, 3Ca0.CaBr2.16H20, 
by digesting on hot plates 100 grms. of calcium bromide in 75 c.c. of water, with 
3 grms. of calcium oxide. The hot soln. is filtered, and needle-like crystals of the 
salt in question separate out ; they can be w^ashed by a soln. of calcium bromide. 
F. A. H. Schreinemakers and J, Milikan obtained besides E. Tassily’s oxybromide, a 
second one, 3CaBr2.4Ca0.16H20. In the isothermal lines of Fig. 23 for the ternary 
system, CaBr 2 — CaO — ILO, at 25®, the sat. soln is in equilibrium with the 
solid phase, Ca(OH )2 along ah; with CaBr 2 . 3 Ca 0 .K)H 20 along he; with 
3CaBr2.4Ca0.16H20 along cd ; and with CaBr 2 . 6 H 20 along de. The salt is decom- 
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Fia 23,~'ren^ry System, Fio. 24.— Ternary System, 

CaBra-CaO-HaO, at 26^ SrBr.-~SrO-.H,0. at 25^ ^ 

. - ^ ft o . 

toted at 120 m a stream of dry air freed from carbon dioxide, 3 CaO.CaBx 2 . 3 H 2 O 
^ formations, given as CaBr 2 + 3 Ca 0 + 3 H 208 oUd== 62-3 Cals., 

and the heat of soln. in 6 mols of a dil. soln. of hydrogen bromide is 95*7 Cals, 
a n a obtained non-hygroscopic crystals of strontium oxybromide, 

yrO.SrBr 2 . 9 H 2 O with the heat of formation SrO+SrBr 2 + 9 H 20 soiid= 4 ;l *95 Cals., 

hydiogeu bromide in dil. soln. at 20 ®. 
J.Jmnkan obtained E. Tassily*s strontium oxybromide, and its range .of stability is 
intoated the composition of the sat. soln. in equilibrium with the 

-olid phase ^ 0 . 9 H 20 is indicated by the isothermal fine ah ; with SrBrg.SrO.eH^O by 


CaO— HgO, at 26®. 


posed by water with the 
separation of calcium 
hydroxide ; it is also 
decomposed by carbon 
dioxide, alcohol, and 
acids. The heat of for- 
mation is given as 
CaBrs+SCaO+ieHgOsoiid 
=7G’45 Cals., and the 
heat of soln. in 6 mols 
hydrogen bromide in a 
dil. soln. at 20® is 63*65 
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he: and witli SrBr2.6ll201)y If tlie oxybromide, SrBr2.SrO.9H2O, be rlebydrated 
at 120° in a stream of dry air free from carbon dioxide, Sr0.Sr'Br2.3H20 is formed. 
Tlie heat of formation is SrBr2+Sr0+3H20=32’7 Cals., and the heat of soln. at 13° 
is 38-3 Cals, in a dil. soln. with 2 mols of hydrogen bromide. B. Beckmann made an 
impure fearinm oxybromide,BaO.BaBr2.7-54H20, by dissolving 3 grins, of Ba0.9H20 
and 10 grins, of BaBr2.2H20 in 30 grins, of water, and adding 120 grms. of alcohol 
He also made BaO.BaBr2.5H2O, or Ba(OH)Braq. by a method analogous to that 
employed for the corresponding chloride. E. Tassily made the same compound 
and found the heat of formation, BaBr2+Ba0+5H20soiid~34*2 Cals.; and the 
heat of soln. at 20° in a dil. soln. of 2 mols of hydrogen bromide, 19 ’5 Cals. 


E. Tassily’s oxybromide was obtained by J. Milikan and P. A. H. Schreinemakers in 

their study of the ternary system, BaBr2 — BaO— H2O, 

at 25°. The composition of the sat. soln. in eqiii- 3 dBm//o/\ 

librium with the solid phase Ba0.9H20 is represented ^ \ 

by the line ah, Fig. 25 ; with EaBr2.BaO.9H2O by be; 7\ 

and with BaBr2.2H20 by cd. By dehydrating the 

oxybromide product at 120° in a stream of air free /f>7 \/ \ 

from carbon dioxide, E. Tassily made BaO.BaBr2.2H2O ; //K/\ / \ /A 

E. Beckmann considers the compound contains //\X y )/ - \ 

3H2O. E. Tassily calculated the heat of formation /^/^\/\ /\ /\ 
Ba6+BaBr2+2H20soiid=24-l Cals. ; and the heat — V — 

of soln. at 13° in a dil. soln. of 2 mols of hydrogen 25.— Ternary System, 

bromide, 33'8 Cals. BaBrg — BaO—HsO, at 25°. 

B. Defacqz^s prepared barium fluorobromide, 

BaFs.BaBrg, of sp. gr. 1*96, at 18° like the fiuorochloride, q.v., but the forrner 
salt is more readily decomposed by water. He also prepared crystalline 
strontium fluorobromide, SrE2*SrBr2, sp. gr. 4*06 ; and calcium fluorobromide, 
CaF2.CaBr2, sp. gr. 3*15 ; the two latter are more readily decomposed by water 
than the barium salt. According to 0. Rufl and W. Plato, mixtures of barium 
fluoride and bromide give a eutectic at about 800° with 90 molar per cent, 
of barium bromide ; calcium fluoride and bromide, at 660°, and 82 molar 
per cent, of calcium bromide ; calcium chloride and bromide, a depression in 
the curve reaching a minimum at about 740° and about 60 molar per cent, 
of calcium bromide; and barium chloride and broimde at about 870° with 90 
molar per cent, of barium bromide. According to J. Herbette, barium chloride 
*and bromide form mixed crystals containing large proportions of the chloride, 
the crystals resemble those of the chloride, and M. Berthelot supposed that barium 
cblorobroniide was formed : BaBr2~l-BaCl2=BaCl2.BaBr2d-3 Cals., in the cold. 



FigSv 26 to 28 .— Freezing-point Cxirves of Binary Mixtures of Lithium Bromide with 
Calcium, Strontium/and Barium Bromides. 


Lithium bromide forms solid soln. of limited cone, with calcium bromide; . 
G. Kellner’s results are shown in Fig. 26 ; with strontium bromide, the double salt 
lithium strontium pentabroniide, LiBr.2SrBr2, is formed, decomposing at 503°, 
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Fig. 27 ; and with barium bromide, the f.p. curve is a simple eutectic, Fi^. 28. No 
so2d soln. are formed in the two last cases. Sodium and calcium bromide solidify 
to form two series of solid soln. with a eutectic at 513°, and on further cooliog a 
reaction occurs at 469°, and sodium calcium pentabromide, NaBr.2CaBr2, is formed, 
Fig. 29. Sodium bromide forms simple eutectiferous systems with both strontium 
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Figs. 29 to 31. — Freezing-point Curves of Binary Mixtures of Sodium Bromide with 
Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Bromides. 

bromide, Kg. 30, and barium bromide, Fig. 31, the eutectic temp, being 486° and 
600° respectively. Potassium bromide forms double salts with all the alkaline 
earths without forming solid soln. With calcium bromide, the compound potassium 
calcium tribromide, !Or.CaBr 2 , is represented by a maximum at 637°, the adjacent 
eutectic temp, are 644° and 663°, Fig. 32. With strontium bromide, there are two 
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Figs. 32 to 34. — Freezing-point Curves of Binary Mixtures of Potassium Bromide with, 
Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Bromides. , . 


flat maxima, Fig. 33 ; the one at 569°, cort^onds with votassitim strontiiim 
bromide* 2KBr.SrBr2, and the other at 674°, corresponds with poiESSitim sfeontiltt 
|i^te>bl!Ornide, KBr; 2 SrBr 2 ; the ^^r^e eutectics are respectively 666°, 

6^2'’, With barium bromide^ one flat mammum., Fk. 34, at 634°, coriesp^w 

SEBr.BaBr^. The adjacent eutectic te^ 
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§ 14. Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Iodides 

When hydrogen iodide acts on "barium oxide the mass becomes incandescent 
and barium iodide is formed. In 1814, J. L. Gay Lussac ^ prepared calcium iodide 
by evaporating a soln. of calcium oxide in hydriodic acid with the exclusion of air 
H. Moissan led a stream of hydrogen iodide into a vessel containing fragments of 
the purer forms of iharble, and after standing 24 hrs. to ensure the neutralization 
of the acid and the precipitation of the iron, he filtered and evaporated the soln. 

G. P. Baxter and E. N. Brink prepared calcium iodide of a high degree of purity. 

A soln. of marble in nitric acid was heated with an excess of lime to precipitate iron 
and manganese componnds. The filtered soln. was acidified, and evaporated to crystalliza- 
tion, and the product recrystallizes three times. Calcium carbonate was precipitated by 
the addition of ammonium carbonate, and the precipitate thoroughly washed by decanta- 
tion. The carbonate was dissolved in purified hydriodic acid, and the iodide crystallized 
from the soln. In order to remove any mother liquid included in the crystals, the salts 
were fused ; if the fusion be conducted in a stream of nitrogen the soln. of the product in 
water is strongly basic ; this is but partially prevented by mixing the calcium iodide before 
fusion with ammonium iodide, and keeping the temp, below the sublimation point of the 
ammonium iodide until practically all the water is expelled ; the salt is then heat^ to 
fusion long enough to drive ofi all the ammonium salt. The product is still slightly alkaline. 

Strontium and barium iodides were prepared in a similar manner, 0. Henry, 

0. Hesse, and R. Rother made it by the joint action of iodine, iron, calcium carbonate, 
and water as in the process for alkali iodides ; Lies-Bodart and M. Jobin, by the 
action of iodine and water on calcium sulphide ; J. von Liebig, by the action of 
iodine and phosphorus on milk of lime ; C. Wendler, and R. Wagner, by the action 
of iodine on calcium sulphite : BaS 03 +Ba(OH) 2 +l 2 =Bal 2 +BaS 04 +H 20 ; 

J. B. Berthemot, by the double decomposition of lead iodide and calcium carbonate ; 
and H. Croft made the barium salt by treating baryta water with iodine and filtering 
off the very soluble iodate formed at the same time. S. Kern reduced the iodate 
with hydrogen sulphide, and evaporated the soln. to dryness. The evaporation of 
the aq. soln. furnish hydrated salts, which arc dehydrated to form the anhydrous 
salts by heating them in a current of hydrogen iodide, as recommended by E. Tassily 
fox ignition in nitrogen or air, is attended by some decomposition of the iodide. 

According to 0. Miigge,® dihydrated barium iodide, Bal 2 . 2 H 20 , crystallizes in 
monoolinic prisms isomorphous with dih drated barium bromide, and with axial 
ratios a : b : c=l'*4580 ; 1 ; 11528, and ^=112® 68 '. E. Beclonann says hepta- 
hydrated. barium iodide crystallizes in prisms. O. Miigge found hex^ydra^d 
barium iodide, Bal 2 . 6 H 20 , crystallizes m hexagonal prisms isomorphous with 
hexahydrated strontium chloride, and with axial ratio a : c—1 : 0*638. The 
crystals are doubly refracting. The specific gravity of anhydrous calcium iodide 
by 0, Ruff and W. Plato ^ is 4*9 at 20 *^ ; G. P. Baxter and P. N, Brink give 3*956 at 
26® (water at 4® tmity) ; for anhydrous strontium iodide, C. H. D. Bodeker gives 
4*416 at 10 ® ; 6 . P. Baxter and E. N. Brink, 4*649 at 26® (water at 4® unity) ; and 
for anhydrous barium iodide, E. Eilhol gives 4‘917, G. P. Baxter and E. N. Brink 
5*150 at 25® (water at 4® unify). E. W. Clarke gives the sp. gr. of heptahydrated 
barium iodide, 3*67 (20®). 

The reported numbers for the melting point of anhydrous calcium iodide "teiry . 
from W. Ramsay and N, Eumorfopoulos’ 676®,“^ to O. Ruff and W. Platons 740^1 
for the hexahydrated salt, Oalg.eHaO, E. Lubarsl^^ gives 42®. J. L. Gay Lussac 
noted in 1814 that strontium iodSde melts at a red heat; W. Ramsay aud 
N, Eumorfopoulos’ value for the ni*p, of anhydrous strontium iodide is 402^ J ajad 
T, Carnelley’s, 607®. Eor barium iodide, W. Ramsay and N. Euxhorfopoulos give 
639®, and (D. Ruff and W. Plato, 740®. The b.p. of calcium iodide is between 718® , / 
719®, It is possible that the discordant data here given arise from the ^ 
or imperfectly dehydrated salts. J. L. Gay Lussac noted that in 
calcium iodide in air, there is a partial decomposition* iodine is liberator! 
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oxide is formed ; and that in the absence of air strontium iodide can be melted 
without decomposition, but in the presence of air the iodide is partially decomposed. 
The hydrated forms of barium iodide readily melt in their water of crystallization. 
0. Miigge said that hexahydrated barium iodide melts in its water of crystallization 
at 25*7°. When anhydrous barium iodide is melted, much of the salt is decomposed : 
2Bal2 H” 02^=^2 E a 0 12 . 

J. Thomsen’s values for the heats of formation are: (Ca, I2), 107*65 Cals.; 
M. Berthelot’s values (Ca, 12), 118*6 Cals.,; (Sr, I2), circa 134 Cals. ; and E. Tassily ^ 
gives (Sr, l2gas)> 123*1 Cals. ; (Sr, l2soiid)> 112*3 Cals., and (Ea, l2gas)j 13*7 Cals., 
or (Ea, l2soUd), 2*9 Cals.^ E. Tassily gives Ca+l2+8H20iiquid=Cal2.8H20+133*7 
Cals, and for the formation (Sr, I2S0MJ 7H20uquid)> 147*3 Cals. J. Thomsen’s value 
for (Cal2, aq.) is 27*69 Cals. ; and for (Ca, I2, aq.), 135*34 Cals. ; (Sr, l2, aq.), 143*39 
Cals. ; (Ea, Ig, aq.), 144*02 Cals. ; and for (Ea, Ig, 7H2O), 151*37 Cals. S. U. Picker- 
tag’s value for the heat of solution of anhydrous calcium iodide in water is 15*973 
Cals., and in alcohol, 19*833 Cals. J. Thomsen’s value for the heat of soln. of 
Bal2+7*17H20 in 500 mols of water is — 6*85 Cals. E. Tassily’s value for the heat 
of soln. of Cal2.8H20 is 1*735 Cals., of anhydrous strontium iodide at 12°, 20*5 
Cals., and of Srl2.7H20 at 15°, —4*47 Cals. ; and for anhydrous barium iodide, at 
16°, 10*3 Cals. The heat of soln. of the three anhydrous barium halides increase 
in passing from the chloride to the iodide : BaCl2, 2*07 Cals. ; BaEr2, 4*98 Cals. ; 
and Eal2, 10*3 Cals. 

Anhydrous calcixxm^, strontium, and barium iodides deliquesce tn moist air. Calcium 
iodide forms hexahydrated calcium iodide, Cal2.6H20. According to H. Croft, 
hexahydrated strontium iodide, Srl2.6H20, crystallizes in six-sided plates ; E. Tassily 
says the sat. soln. at 70° gives Srl2.7H20. According to A. Etard, the transition 
temp. : Srl2-6H20^Srl2.2B[20+4H20, is near 90°; andfor Bal2.6H20^Bal2.2H20 
+4H2O it is nearly 35°. According to P. Kkemers’ solubility data, there is also a 
transition point with calcium iodide between 40° and 43°. Hexahydrated barium 
iodide, Bal2.6H20, as well as salts with 1, 2, and 7H2O, have been reported. ’ The 
stability of the higher hydrates thus appear to be greater with the iodides than 
with the bromides, and with the bromides than with the chlorides. The equilibrium 
conditions and transformation points of the different hydrates on the iodides of 
the alkaline earths have not been investigated closely. There are some differences 
in the views of different workers on the composition of the hydrates of the iodides 
of the alkaline earths and more particxdarly of barium iodide, owing to its great 
solubility and deliquescence. Thus H. Croft, J. Thomsen, and E. Beckmann 
give for ordinary crystalline iodide, Bal2.7H20, while H. Lescoeur gives Bal2.6H20. 
Er Beckmann says hydrated barium iodide, Bal2.H20, is stable over 125°, and begins 
to dehydrate at 150° ; and G. Werther obtained barium di- or tri-hydrated iodide 
by evaporating soln. of the salt nearly to dryness. 

The solubilities of calcium, strontium, and barium iodides have been measured 
by P. Kremers,® and A. tiltard ; the results represented' in grams of MI2 per IOC 
grms. of soln. are : 
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According to A. tiltard, the solubility of strontium iodide at 120° is 80*7 ; at 140°, 
82*5 ; and at 175°, 75*6 ; and the solid phase below 90° is Srl2.6H20, and above 
90°, Srl2.2H20. The solubilities of a mol of strontium chloride, bromide, and 
iodide are as 2*79 ;3'54:4*81 at 0°. Similarly for barium iodide, the solubility 
at —20° is 59*0 ; at 120°, 73*8 ; and at 140°, 74*6 ; solid phase below 35° 
is Bal2.6H20, and above that temp. A. Ktard also found that ths 

solubilities of barium and strontium iodides were depressed in the presence of on^ 
another. . . 
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The specific gravities of soln. with different amounts of the iodides of the 
alkaline earths in 100 grms. of water at 19*5'', are, according to G. T. Gerlach: 7 


Grms. of salt . 

' . 5 

10 
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H. C. Jones and F, H. Getman have also measured the sp. gr. of soln. of these salts. 

P. Kremers has studied the change in the voL of soln. of the iodides of the alkaline 
earths with temp. L. C. de Coppet finds the temperature of maximum density 
of water is lowered to 2-980" and 0*872" respectively by the addition of 0*0384: and 
0*1166 mol of Cal 2 per litre ; and to 2*827° and 1*152" respectively by the addition 
of 0*0395 and 0*0962 mol of Bal 2 per litre. The mol. lowering dTjM is a constant 
in both cases, 

C. Dieterici ^ has measured the vapour pressures of soln. of calcium iodide at 
0", H. C. Jones and F. H. Getman found the mol. lovtrering of the freezing point 
of soln. of calcium iodide dTjM showed a minimum with a 0*32^/-soln., and rose 
to 19:23 with a 6*24iV'-soln. Similar results were observed with soln, of calcium 
chloride and bromide. Strontium and barium iodide soln. behave similarly, 
H. 0. Jones and F. H. Getman also measured the index of refraction of soln. at 
25°, and foxmd it to rise from /x—l'OldCS to 1*693 respectively with soln. contain- 
ing 0*078 and 3*120 mols of calcium iodide per litre. C. Sheard and C. S. Morris 9 
measured the emission spectrum of calcium iodide and found that there are con- 
tinuous spectral regions or hands between 6075 and 5845 ; 5615 and 5528 ; 6180 
and 5100 ; 4830 and 4787 ; 4507 and 4466 ; and 4438 and 4360, and these corre- 
sponded closely with bands from mercuric and zinc iodides. 

The electrical conductivities of soln. of calcium iodide have also been measured 
by H. C, Jones and F. H. Getman, and they find the results agree with a rise in 
the percentage ionizations from 26*0 to 80*0 respectively for soln. with a mol per 
0*32 and 12*82 litres of solvent at 0", when the mol. conductivity =136*7. 
H. C. Jones and B. P, Caldwell measured the conductivities of strontium iodide 
soln.- at 25", and also of mixtures of strontium and cadmium iodide. The con- 
ductivity of the mixture in aq. soln. is less than in the corresponding soln. of stron- 
tium iodide ; and they assume that both salts form complex ions corresponding 
with strontium polyiodide, Sri/'. R. G. van Name and W G. Brown have studied 
this subject. W, Hittorf gave data for the transport numbers of the ions of calcium 
' iodide. H. C. Jones and 0. F. Lindsay have also measured the electrical conduc- 
tivities of soln. of strontium iodide in water, methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols, 
and noted a continuous decrease in the conductivity and in the temp. coeS. of the 
conductivity in passing through the series from water to propyl alcohol ; and they 
therefore conclude that the association of the salt with the solvent decreases in the 
^ine series. With methyl alcohol and water mixtures containing a mol of strontium 
iodide in 32 litres of the soln., the conductivity falls to a minimum value with 
about 50 per cent, alcohol at 0", or 75 per cent, alcohol at 26°. For example : 

Per cent, alcohol .0 26 60 76 JOO 

uatO^ , . . 1131 63*06 6010 66*6.3 76*82 

. 206*3 13i’3 103*8 98*09 101*4 

• The iodides of the alkaline earths are easily soluble in ethyl ahohoL As with 
water, the solubilities of the halides of the alkaline earths in alcohol decrease in 
pacing from the chlorides to the iodides. According to A. Etard,^^ 100 grms. of a 
sat. soln. of strontium iodide contains 2*6 grms. Srljj at —20" ; 3*1 grms. at 4" ; 4*3 
grms. at 39" ; and 4*7 grms. at 82". P, Rohland found that 100 grms. of 97 per 
cent, alcohol dissolve 1*07 grm. of Bal2.2H20 at 15", and that one part of Bal2.2HgO 
dissolves at room, temp, in 22 parts of methyl, 93 parts of ethyl, and 307 p^c^? # ! : 
popyl alcohol W. Eidmann says that calcim and barium iodides are 
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The iodides of the alkaline earths can be preserved unchanged in air free from 
carbon dioxide. J. L. Gay Lussac^s mentions that barium iodide becomes brown 
when exposed to the air, and that barium carbonate is formed. E. Beckmann 
observed that soln. of this salt behaved in a similar ‘manner, and that the brown 
colour which soln. of barium iodide acquire when exposed to sunlight, disappears 
in darkness, while in an atm. of hydrogen the brown colour persists. M. Berthelot 
found that when barium iodide is heated in an atm. of oxygen, it is completely con- 
verted to barium oxide ; and E. Beckmann that in a stream of air at 170° all the 
iodine is driven off, while in a stream of carbon dioxide or hydrogen no change 
occurs. S. Kern found that molten barium iodide is reduced to barium by sodium, 
and if mercury is present, barium amalgam is formed. Euming hydrochloric acid, 
said F . Gramp, converts barium iodide into barium chloride and hydriodic acid, 
not free iodine. F. Isambert gave evidence of the formation of calcium hexamnitno- 
iodide, Cal 2 . 6 NH 3 , by the action of ammonia on calcium iodide ; and W. Biltz 
has shown that the temp, of decomposition of this salt and those of the corresponding 
strontium hexammino-iodide, [Sr(NH 3 ) 6 ]l 2 , and barium hexammino-iodide, 
[Ba(NH 3 )G]l 2 , at a press. ^9=50 mm., are respectively 369°, 335°, and 298°. The 
corresponding heats of formation, Q, calculated from log 77 =— Q 4:-57T+l-75 log T 
— aT’+S’S, are respectively 13*63, 13*40, and 10*80 Cals. C. F. Rammelsberg 
states that soln. of barium iodide readily absorb sulphur dioxide ; F. Ephraim and 
I. Kornblum prepared an orange-red barium tetrasulphoniodide, Bal 2 . 4 S 02 , and 
a yellowish-red barium disulphoniodide, Bal 2 . 2 S 02 ; they also made red strontium 
tetrasulphoniodide, Srl2.4S02 ; strontium dijmlphoniodide, Srl 2 . 2 S 02 ; and calcium 
tetrasulphoniodide, Cal2.4S02. 

J. J. Berzelius ^3 noted that iodine dissolves more copiously in soln. of calcium 
iodide than in water, and that when evaporated over potassium hydroxide dark 
^ey crystals with a metallic lustre are obtained. The solubility of iodine in water 
is 0*0142 per cent., and J. Meyer fotmd that 100 c.c. of 10 per cent. soln. of the 
halides of the alkaline earths dissolve the following amounts of iodine : 


Chloride. 

Barium . • , 0*067 

Strontium • . 0*066 

Calcium . • . 0*078 


Bromide. Iodide. 

0*231 6*541 grms. 

0*270 6*616 „ 

0-274 8*062 „ 


The f.p. of the soln. of iodine in these halide soln. is not appreciably depressed, 
possibly because of the formation of periodides, e.g. Cal^. Indeed, while an aq. 
soln. of 8*062 grms. iodine in 10 per cent, calcium iodide exhibits a slightly greater 
lowering of the f.p. than calcium iodide alone, less cono. soln. exhibit a rather smaller 
depression of the f.p. than calcium iodide alone, due, it is suggested, to the smaller 
degree of ionkation exhibited by the polyiodide than by the normal iodide. 
A. Mosnier claimed to have obtained crystals of Cal3.15H20 by the spontaneous 
decomposition of the double iodide of lead and calcium in contact with its sat. soln. 
Similar remarks apply to Srl8.15H20. J. Meyer supposes calcium polyiodide, 
Cal 4 , to be formed as a hygroscopic mass when the necessary proportions of iodine 
and calcium iodide are mixed, and heated to 70°-80° ; when melted and cooled, 
needle-like crystals can be separated from the mass — these reflect light with a green 
metallic lustre ; no iodine vapours are given ofl at 100 ° ^ a reddish-brown soln. 
is produced with water, and carbon disulphide or chloroform extracts from the aq. 
som. two gram-atoms of iodine per mol of calcium iodide. The f.p. curve for 
xxdxtures of calcium iodide and iodine was found by F, Olivari to give no distinct 
maximum, but it has an almost horiaJontal branch with a eutectic on the iodine side. 
The polyiodide, if formed at all, must therefore be greatly dissociated under these 
conditions. If calcium iodide be melted with a large proportion of iodine, the product 
^ssolves in a little water, hut iodine separates when this soln. is diluted ; the product 
is assumed to contain higher periodides than Cal 4 — possibly Gal^o — ^b^cause with 
heatog there is a low iodine tension. There is also evidence of the formation of 
VOL. IIL 3 b 
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poly-ckloioiodides and polj-bromoiodidcs. Similar remarks apply to barium and 
strontium polyiodides, but tbe polyiodidcs of calcium are more stable than those 
of strontium, or barium. R. G. van Name and W. G. Brown have studied the 
formation of strontium polyiodide. A. A. Jakowkin assumed that the soln. of 
iodine in barium iodide soln.^corrcsponded with the formation of barium polyiodide, 
Balg. C. K. Tinkler obtained some evidence of the existence of barium polyiodide 
from the identity of the absorption spectra of soln. of barium iodide and iodine with 
the spectra of analogous soln. of cadmium, sodium, potassium, magnesium, zinc, 
and aluminium. Barium iodide forms crystalline double salts with the iodides of 
zinc, cadmium, mercury, .antimony, tin, and lead ; e.g, A. Mosnier prepared lead 
calcium iodide, 2PbI2.CaI2.7H2O ; lead strontium iodide, 2PbI2.SrI2.7H2O ; and 
lead barium iodide, 2PbI2.BaI2.7H2O. C. P. Rammelsberg also reported the 
formation of complex compounds by heating barium peroxide with iodine—e.^. 
Bal2.2Ba02 and Bal2.Ba304. R. E. Weinland and P. Schlegelmilch prepared 
compounds of calcium chloride with iodine iriclilonde, CaCl2.2iCl3.8H2O, in golden- 
yellow deliquescent needle-like crystals by the action of iodine on a soln. of anhydrous 
calcium chloride in hydrochloric acid. Likewise also SrCl3.2iCl3.SH2O was prepared. 

E. Tassily claims to have made calcium oxsriodide, 3 Ca 0 .Cal 2 . 161 l 20 , needle- 
like crystals, similar to the corresponding oxybromide ; and he calculates the heat 
of formation to be Cal 2 '+ 3 Ca 0 -t- 16 H 20 soiid=== 79*9 Cals. ; and the heat of soln. 
in dil. hydriodic acid with six mols of HI, at 20°, to be 53*4 Cals. J. Milikan’s 
study of the ternary system, CaR — CaO — H2O, at 25 °, gave the isothermal line 
ah, Pig. 35 , for soln. in equilibrium with the solid phase, Ca(0H)2 ; be, with 
Cal 2 . 3 Ca 0 . 16 H 20 ; and cd, with Cal2.6H20. The crystals, of the oxyiodide are 
less hygroscopic than the iodide, Cal2. When kept in vacuo over sulphuric acid, 
crystals of 3CaO.CaI2.3H2O are formed: (Cal 23 GaO, 3 H 208 oUd)» 64*7 Cals.; the 
heat of soln. under the same conditions as the preceding compound, 96*7 Cals. 
E. Tassily made strontium oxyiodide, 5Sr0.2Srl2.3oH20, in a similar manner. 
J. Milikan’s study of the ternary system, Srl^— SrO— H2O, at 25 °, gave the isothermal 



line a6, Fig. 36, for soln. in equilibrium with Sr0.9H20 ; hc^ with SrI2.2SrO.9H2O ; 
and cd with Srl2.6H20. Needle-like prismatic crystals of barium oxyiodide, 
Bal2.Ba0.9H20^ were likewise formed: {Bal2, BaO, 9H20soUd)» 41*64; and the 
heat of soln. in dil. hydriodic acid with 2 mols of HI at 20° is 11*76 Cals. B. Beck- 
majm prepared barium oxyiodide, Ba{0H)I.2H20, analogous with the oxychloride. 
J. MiIikan’'B study of the ternary system, Bal2 — ^BaO — H2O, at 25°, gave the iso- 
thermal line aby Pig. 37, for soln. in equilibrium with Ba0,9H20 ; he with 
BaI2.BaO.9H2O; and cd with Bal2,2H20, According to E. Beckmann, at 120, 
the crystals lose a mol of water* E. Tass% dried the preceding salt in vacuo ov^ 
sulphuric acid, and obtained crystals of :Ba0.Bal2.2H20, with a heat of soln. m 
33 Cals, in dil. hydriodic acid witihi two mols of HI at 20° ; and a heat of formati^ 
(BaO.Bal2.2H20BoM), 29*9 Cals. The individuality of aH these oxy-salts is ^ 
M means estab&hed* . 
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E. Defacqz prepared barium fluoroiodide, BaFg.Balg, of sp. gr. 5*21, 118°, 
by a similar process to that employed for the fluorochloride, q.v., but the former 
salt is more reaidily decomposed by water. He also made strontium" fluoroiodide, 
SrF 2 .Srl 2 , sp. gr. 4*5 ; and calcium fluoroiodide, CaF 2 .Cal 2 . The latter is very 
deliquescent. 0. Eufl and W. Plato found the f.p. curve of mixtures of barium 
fluoride and iodide has a eutectic at about 660° with about 92 molar per cent, of 
barium iodide ; and with calcium fluoride and iodide, a eutectic at about 625° with 
about 82 molar per cent, of calcium iodide. Mixtures of barium chloride and iodide 
give a eutectic at about 700° with about 91 molar per cent, of barium iodide ; 
and mixtures of calcium chloride and iodide, a eutectic at 550° with 49 molar per 
cent, of calcium iodide. 
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§ 15. Calcium^ Strontium, and Barium Sulphides 

According to W. P. Jorissen and J. H. Wictcn,i an impure form of calcium 
sulphide is supposed to have played a part in the old Bacchanalia — vide hydrogen 
sulphide. V. Casciorolo’s lapis solans or Bologna stone was an impure barium 
sulphide, and in 1700, E. Hoffmann obtained a product with similar properties 
by the calcination of a German mineral, presumably gypsum. A. S. Marggraf 
likewise obtained a luminescent product by calcining gypsum. In 1675, 0. A. Bald- 
win (Latin, Balduinus) found that a like phenomenon was presented by the residue 
obtained when calcium nitrate is calcined, and the product came to be knoAvn as 
Baldwin's phosphorus. In 1730, W. Hombcrg heated a mixture of sel armoniah 
with twice its weight of chaux vive^ and obtained a phosphorescent substance which 
he regarded as a nouveau phosphore^ and which came to be called Homherg's phos- 
phorus. In 1768, J. Canton made a similar substance by calcining a mixture of 
oyster shells and sulphur, and the impure calcium sulphide so prepared came to be 
called Canton's phosphorus. 

The mixture of calcium sulphide and calcium sulphate, investigated by , 
L. N. Vauquelin, was obtained by calcining a mixture of sulphur and lime : 40a0 
+48=:3CaS+CaS04, came to be called hepar sulphuris calcarem. T. von Grotthus, 
G. F. Wach, G. Osann, J. P. Dessaignes described modifications of J. Canton’s 
process ; and they prepared phosphori with other bases — tin, cadmium, zinc, arsenic, 
antimony, barium, strontium, etc. F. Forster, T. P. de Sagan, W. F. MoCorly, 
and F. Pfeifier, A. Verneuil, etc., have also discussed the. preparation of these 
phosphori. Quite a number of compounds of calcium and sulphur, with and without 
oxygen, have been reported. Similar remarks apply to compounds of sulphur 
with barium and strontium. The calcium sulphides, hydrosulphides, and oxysul- 
phides have an important economical bearing because the soln. prepared by boiling 
together lime, sulphur, water, etc., is extensively employed as an insecticide for 
scab on animals, and fox soft-bodied scale insects on fruit trees. Calcium sulphide 
is a by-product in the Leblanc’s soda process, and is treated for the recove:^ of 
sulphur — vide alkali sulphides. W. Flight and Nf. S. Maskelyne reported the 
occurrence of calcium sulphide in an aerolite found at Busti (India), 

E. Bunsen and A. Matthiessen,^ and B. von Lengyel obtained calcium sulphide 
by the direct union of the elements. J. J. Berzelius prepared cdlcixim mono* 
S^pbide, CaS, by passing hydrogen sulphide over red-hot calcium oxide or hydroxide 
free from carbon dioxide and water. The reactions are symbolized : CaO+HgS 
^HssO+OaS ^ or Oa(OH)s5+H2S«CaS+2H20. V. H. Veley prepared the sulphide 
.by these processes, and in the case of calcium hydroxide, the temp, of the spEd^ 
was maintained at 60"^ durii^ the action of the gas. He noted that the excess of 
hy togen sidphide was retained by the calcium sulphide with considerable perti-. 

owii% ^ the soln. of calcium oxide in the water, and the formatio» 
df oidpium hydrosul^ or by the union of hydrogen and calcium sulphl^J 
C4S4-S#»fCa(HS)2. V* H. Yeley also observed that thoroughly dried caloiiun 
oxide is unaltered^ dried hydrogen sulphide, as is also the case with dried caloiiun 
oxide and carbon dioxide. The former case, however, is the more remarkahle» 
& that^ it vfould appear more a priori probable that the elimination of a^^: 
infinitesimally small proportion of water would cause the reaction to proceed 
ite final completion. Neither J. J. Beri^Uus nor L. N, Yauquelin sucoeede^y 
a polysulphide in the dry way» F. Sabatier passed hydrogen 
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ror an Lour over red-hot calcium carbonate, and cooled the resulting calcium sulphide 
in a stream of hydrogen. A. Forster heated ^ mixture of sulphur and calcium oxide 
to redness in a stream of hydrogen : 4Ca0+4S=3CaS+CaS04 ; and 3CaS+CaS04 
-|-4H2=4CaS~|-4H20. E. H. Riesenfeld and H. Feld purified calcium mono- 
sulphide by first dissolving the sulphide in an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide, and 
removing the hydrogen sulphide from the soln. of calcium hydrosulphide by suction. 
If air be not excluded, the soln. of hydrosulphide will be yellow owing to the 
formation of polysulphides, etc. Hence, all operations should be conducted in an 
atm. of hydrogen sulphide. E. Becquerel emphasized the fact that if air be not 
excluded the sulphide will be partially oxidized to sulphate. 

P. Berthier prepared an impure form of calcium sulphide by heating calcium 
sulphate, or a mixture of calcium sulphate with one-third its weight of charcoal, 
in a graphite crucible to a white heat ; and A. Mourlot heated the mixture of 
calcium sulphate and carbon in an electric arc furnace for a few minutes. 
The molten calcium sulphide so formed crystallized on cooling. F. Sestini, 
and A. Violi reduced calcium sulphate to sulphide by heating it with sulphur. 
C. Stammer reduced calcium sulphate by heating it in a stream of carbon 
monoxide ; and B. Unger, L. Marino, and E. H. Riesenfeld, in a stream of hydrogen 
or water gas. 0. Schumann so obtained an 85-86 per cent, yield. H. A. Pagen- 
stecher (1819) first employed hydrogen for reducing barium sulphate. E. Divers 
and T. Shimidzu converted calcium hydrosulphide, Ca(SH)2.2H20, into the sulphide, 
by heating it in a stream of hydrogen sulphide first at 65® and finally at 100® ; the 
product was contaminated with a little hydrosulphide. A. P. Dubrunfaut, and 
A. Scheurer-Kestner heated to redness equi-mol. parts of calcium carbonate and 
sodium sulphide : Na2S+CaC03=Na2C03+CaS. According to T. J. Pelouze, 
sodium or potassium monosulphide precipitates calcium hydroxide from soln. 
of calcium salts, and the alkali hydrosulphide is formed. E. Schone prepared 
calcium sulphide by heating calcium carbonate in a stream of carbon dioxide sat. 
with the vapour of carbon disulphide ; the yield of calcium sulphide is almost quanti- 
tative. J. J. Berzelius first used this process for maldng barium sulphide. 

P. Berthier, A. Mourlot, A. Violi, E. Schone, and 0. Schumann prepared stron- 
tium monosulphide, SrS, by the process they employed for calcium sulphide. 
0. Schumann obtained a 66-67 per cent, yield by passing hydrogen sulphide over 
heated strontium oxide. J. R. Mourelo recommended cooling the product in a 
stream of hydrogen. G. Kessler, and S. Kern heated strontium thiosulphate : 
2Sr8208=SrS+SrS04-l-S+S02, the mass was extracted with water, and the soln. 
evaporated on a water-bath. J. J. Berzelius, V. H. Veley, 0. Schumann, J. Violi, 

E. Schone, P. Berthier, and A. Mourlot prepared barium mouosulphide, BaS, 
by processes sinodlar to those which they employed for preparing calcium mono- 
s^phide. The reaction is utilized in preparing barium salts from heavy spar. 
The product of the reduction by P. Berthier’s process, is extracted with water, 
and the resulting soln. of barium sulphide is treated with the required acid, 

J. von Liebig, for example, mixed heavy spar with about 20 per cent, of charcoal or 
soot from bituminous coal, and by means of a paste made from starch, moulded the whole 
into rods. The rods were dried and heated red hot in a furnace, while suitably protected 
from oxidation. Crucibles or sagg&rs can be used, and B. F. Anthon has described a special 
furnace for the purpose. C. F. Buchholz recommended the addition of about 16 percent, 
of sodium chloride to the mixtrure of heavy spar and charcoal so as to facilitate the decom- 
position of the heavy spar. A. Duflos recommended sodium sulphate. In any case the 
furnace product is dissolved when digested with boiling water, and filtered from the undeoom- 
posed heavy spar, charopal, iron sulphide, etc. 

The reduction of the barium sulphate to sulphide by means of carbon has 
been studied by H. Griineberg, C, F. Buchholz, H. Langsdorf, J. Kuczynsby, 

F. J. Otto, M, Ririibre, A. Scheurer-Kestner, H. Rose, 0, Lenoir, A. Rosenstiehl, etc. 

The crude barytes is crushed and mixed, with the proper proportions oi pulverized c6al 
-Hsay on© part of coal and four parts of bartyes^ The mixture is roasted for about 4 hrs. 
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o rn+o+incr raduotion furnace, and barium sulphate is thereby converted to sulphide. 
Tha wLdic^sh containing 70 per cent, of sulphide is extracted with water. The resulting 
^f barium sulphidels the^ starting-point for the preparation of many other commeroil 
For XipFe, with salt cake informs the so-called hluncJlxccT precipitated barium 
sulohate- with soda-ash it forms barium carbonate ; with calcium cWoride it forms barium 
SSSride •’ with Chile saltpetre it forms barium nitrate ; etc. Strontium sulphide is made 
ina s^iar maimer. L. Marino claims that water gas is a bettor reducmg agent than 
^ H Riesenfold has studied the reduction of the sulphates of the alkaline earths 
byoar^n a^d by methane with the idea of extracting the sulphur industrially. 


The purified sulphides of the alkaline earths are white amorphous powders 
or masses The impui-ities found in native limestone or gypsum are present, and 
these impart a yellowish or a reddish tinge to the sulphide The sulphides are then 
phosphorescent for they are luminescent in darkness ; the pure sulphides are not 
luminescent— vide infra. A. Mourlot’s products were masses containing crystals 
of cubes and octofiedra belonging to the cubic system. According to W. P. Davey,* 
X-radiogtams of the crystals of calcium and barium sulphides show a simple cubic 
lattice. The side of the elementary cube is 5-64: A. with calcium sulphide, and 
6-40 A with barium sulphide; the closest approach of the atoms on calcium 
sulphide is 2-82 A. and 3-20 A., with barium sulphide. According to A. Mourlot, 
at 15°, the specific gravity of amorphous calcium sulphide is 2-25, and when 
crystalline, 2-80 ; amorphous strontium sulphide, 3-35, and crystalline, 3-70 ; and 

amorphous barium sulphide, 4T8, and crystalline, 4-30. 

The heat ol formation of calcium sulphide, according to P. Sabatier, is (Oa, B) 
=92-0 Cals. ; of strontium sulphide, (Sr, S)=99-2 Cals. ; and of barium sulphide, 
(Ba S)=102-5 Cals. J. Thomsen gave (Ca, S, aq.)— 110-23 Cals. (Sr, S, aq.) 
= 164-68 Cals. ; and (Ba, S, aq.)=l67-67 or a:-40-84 Cals., where z represents . 
the heat of formation of the sulphide. M. Berbhclot gave Ca(OH)2+H2Sa<i.=78 
Cals. P. Sabatier gave for Ca0+H2Sgaa=CaS-4-H20gas-f 13'fi Cals.; and for 
tbe corresponding reaction with strontia, 21'G Cals. ; and with baryta, 22-1 Cals. 

P. Sabatier gave for the heat of solution for calcium monosulphide, 6-3 Cals. ; 
for strontium monosulphide, 6-8 Cals. ; and for barium raonosulphide, 7-3 Cals. 
He gave for the reaction CaS-l-2H01a(i., 26'3 Cals. ; SrS-j-2HClaq., 21 6 C^., 
for BaS+2HClaq., 27-2 Cals.; he also gave for the oxidation, Ca8+O=Ca0 
+Ssoiidj 40-0 Cals., and with gaseous sulphur, 37-40 Cals. ; for the correspond^ 
reaction -with strontium sulphide the numbers are respectively 33-6 and 31 -0 Cals. ; 
and with barium sulphide, respectively 31-5 and 28-9 Cals. Again, for the heat 
of oxidation of calcium sulphide to sulphate ; CaS-l-202==CaS04 -4-227-0 Cals.; 
strontium sulphide, 230’60 Cals. ; and barium sulphide, 236-50 Cals. B.^ yaillant 
found the electrical conduefivity of calcium sulphide rapidly increases with temp. 

The action of water on the sulphides of the alhaliuc earths. — According to 
E. H. Riesenfeld and H. Feld,^ a litre of water at 20° dissolves 0-2120 gm,_of 
calcium monoaulphide, and the solubility is greatly augmented if hydrogen sulphide 
be present when the monosulpMde passes into hydrosulphide— g.v. According 
to A. Mourlot, when crystalline calcium monosulphido is heated with air-free 
it is rapidly converted into a mixture of calcium hydroxide and hydrosulphide, 
and hydrogen sulphide is evolved* E. Torres and K. Bruckner found that the same 
remarks apply to strontium sxilphide, but when barium sulphide ^ 

water at all temp, up to 100^ barium hydrox 2 !Fbytooi^pMd 6 ^ Ba(SH){OH).5ri2V» 
is formed* this is tairly stable, and under no circumstances can barmm bydro^ae 
be separated from the soln* by crystallization. When strontium sul|)hiae is tre^d 
with boiling watery the soln. deposits crystals of strontium hydroxide on - 

These facts explain many failures to. manufacture barium hydroxide 
sulphide. Crystalline calcium sulphide is peculiar in that it is more readily 
by water than the amorphous sulphide. As a rule, the amorphous form of 
pound is the more susceptible to attack by chemical agents. 0. Lauth 
when calcium or barium sulphide is heated to redness in a current of st^m^ 
the corresponding oxide are forrUed, Aooording to 0. 
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caloitm sulphide ako furnished a little calcium sulphate, and he found strontium 
sulphide IS oxidized to the sulphate hy water vapour. H. V. Regnault said that 
^am reacts with red-hot barium sulphide forming barium sulphate and hydroeen 
The reaction was also studied by 0. Lenoir. E. H. Eiesenfeid showed that an 
excess of steam fa-TOurs the desulphurization of calcium sulphide by the reaction 
Oab-f HgU— OaO+H2» ; hut, partly in consequence of the dissociation of the 
hydrogen sulphide, and partly in consequence of its reaction with water vapour, 
as shown by M. Rand^ and F. R. von Bichowsky, the sulphur was obtained in the 
form of sulphur dioxide, or elementary sulphur. The' latter predominated when an 
excess of steam was used. When amorphous calcium sulphide is boiled with an 
excess of water, frequently renewed, H. Rose found that calcium or barium sulphide 
is slowly converted mto a soln. of hydrosulphide, and a residue of the hydroxide 
mixed -mth a little undecomposed sulphide, e.g. 2BaS-f-2H20^Ba(0H)2+Ba(SH)2, 
and, added T. L Pelouze, some hydrogen sulphide is simultaneously evolved! 
According to _A. Bechamp, calcium m’onosulphide is but slightly soluble in water 
the solubility is augmented by raising the temp., and J. Kolb found that : 


Gmu CaS . 


10® 18® 40“ 60“ 90“ 

0*23 0'30 0*48 0*33 per litre 


F. Stolle s immlDers are not consistent with J. Kolb’s, and they are indicated below. 
A prolonged contact results in what appears to be increased solubility. H. Rose 
believed it to be very doubtful if calcium sulphide can exist in aq. soln. According 
to P. de Clermont and J . Prommel, the reaction is more vigorous the higher the temp, ; 
and, according ^ R. Rickmann, the presence of calcium chloride facilitates the 
decomposition of calcium sulphide by water. The sulphide is really hydrolyzed 

expressed ionicaUy: S-+H,0 
therefore, be anticipated that the solubility of calcium sul- 
.pnide ]n water will be diminished by soluble hydroxides, as was found to be the case 
^ J calcium hydroxides. Thus, a soln. of calcium hydroxide, limewater 
T 1* ' same quantity of calcium sulphide as water alone, and at 60® 

it dissolves 018 grm. of calcium sulphide. Milk of lime at 60® was found to dis- 
solve 0*55 grm. of calcium sulphide. Again, water at 10®, containing the eq. of 
4 to 102 grms. of sodium hydroxide litre dissolves only traces of calcium sulphide ; 

considerable amounts of sodium sulphide are formed 
and this the more the greater the cone, of the soln. J. Kolb also found that the 
solubihty of calcium sulphide in water between 10“ and 60° appears to he slightly 
dimimshed by sodium chlori^, and increased hy sodium sulphate. W. Gossage 
stated that cakium sulphide is not decomposed by an aq. sola, of sodium carbonate, 
but, added J. Kolb, the carbonate is decomposed if it be in cone, soln., if the action 
be long continued and if the soln. be warmed; if sodium or calcium hydroxide 
are also present, the action between calcium sulphide and sodium carbonate is 
retarded. P. Stolle has measured the solubility of calcium sulphide in i^ln. of 
sugar^ at different cone. -^electing the extreme limits employed by him, the 
amounte in grams of calcium sulphide dissolved by a litre of water, and of a soln, 
containing 55 per cent, of sugar are ; . . 


Water alone . 

'55 per cent, sugar soln. 


S0“ 

1-982 

2^509 


40“ 

2*123 

2*226 


50“ 

1*235 

2*340 


60“ 

1*390 

2*882 


70“ 

1*690 

2*766 


80“ 

2-032 

2*972 


90“ 

2*496 

3*616 


li \ Bcrthollet found a soln, of strontium sulphide in boiling water gives crystals 

of octohydrated strontium hydroxide on cooling, and, according to H. Bose, the 
^ contains the hydrosulphide ; while if strontium sulphide is treated 
with a small proportion of water, starontium hydjosulphide passes into soln., and 
A ^ ^gain extracted with water, strontium hydroxide is mainly dissolved 

Anhy^ous bariuna sulphide prepared at a temp, below red heat has not been de- 
seribea. H, Rose, and B, Sohone found an aq. soln. of barium mono- or polysulphide 
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when evaporated in vacuo furnishes thin, white, colourless plates of hexahydrafed 
barium sulphide, BaS.eHaO, or possibly pentahydrated barium hydroxyhydro- 
sulphide, Ba( 0 H)(SH). 6 H 20 ; if the crystals arc contaminated with the mother 
liquid, they have a yellow tinge ; and, according to H. Rose, they are coloured yellow 
by exposure to air. E. Schone found that at 100° the water of crystallization and 
some hydrogen sulphide is given off, and above 350°, hydrogen sulphide and sulphur 
are evolved, and the residue is a mixture of barium sulphide and sulphate with 
a little sulphite. When the crystals are extracted with a little water, H. Rose found ' 
that barium hydrosulphidc passes into soln. and the hydroxide remains ; and when 
boiled with a large proportion of water, B. Schone found that the crystals gradually 
pass into soln. , giving a clear liquid which when treated^ uuth acids gives off hydrogen 
sulphide without the decomposition of sulphur. When the crystals are boiled 
wM alcohol, some hydrogen sulphide is given off, but the sulphide does not dissolve. 
According to W. Eidmann, calcium sulphide is soluble in methylal. , For the mono- 
hydrated barium sulphide, BaS.HoO, sec barium hydroxyhydrosulphide. 

Hie chemical properties o! the sulphides o£ the alkaline eartlis. — When a sul- 
phide of the alkaline earths is exposed to air, it is decomposed by the action of water 
and carbon dioxide, and the compound smells of hydrogen sulphide, for this gas is con- 
tinuously evolved. At the same time, the mass acquires a pale yellow colour owing 
to the formation of what H. Rose regarded as oxysulphidcs. According to B. linger, 
moist calcium sulphide is readily oxidized by the oxygen of the air, forming calcium 
thiosulphate. According to A. Mourlot, crystalline calcium monosulphide is not 
reduced by hydrogen, but when heated in oxygen, it is quantitatively oxidized to 
the sulphate, but no sulphur dioxide is formed. Similar results were obtained with 
strontium and barium sulphides. The sulphides of the alkaline earths were found 
by A. Maiffert to form sulphates when exposed to ozone. A. Mourlot found that 
fluorine reacted with the cold sulphides of the alkaline earths, heating the mass red 
hot and forming the corresponding fluoride as well as sulphur fluoride ; chlorine 
reacts with barium sulphide in a similar manner at a suitable temp. ; and bromine 
and iodine react with greater difficulty. The hydrogen halides decompose the cold 
sulphide with a slight rise of temp. The sulphides give off hydrogen sulphide when 
treated with dilute acids. When heated with sulphur, polysulphidos are formed— 
OTde infra. H. Feigel ‘studied the action of a benzene soln. of sulphur chloride on 
the dry sulphides of the alkaline earths, and obtained a yellow product; and 
in the action of sulphur chloride in benzene soln. on calcium sulphide, he obtained 
a yellow precipitate of a phenyl sulphide. Dil. sulphuric acid furnishes hydrogen 
sulphide ; but A. Mourlot found that fuming sulphuric acid decomposes the 
sulphide with the separation of sulphur. 

According to P. Berthier, dil. nitnc acid, or agUS regia, gives off hydrogp sulphide, 
but V. H. Veley found that the sulphide becomes red hot, owing to the vigour of the 
reaction, if oono. nitric acid is dropped on the compound, and A. Mourlot found that 
with the cone, acid, an evolution, of nitrous fumes and separation of sulphur occurs ; 
with phosphorus p^toxide, sulphur dioxide is formed and the mass becomes ^ 
hot ; with phosphorus trichlotide, Pdg, or phosphoryl chloride, POCls, a sulphide 
of jbhe alkaline earth is completely decomposed, and phosphorus sulphide is formed j 
A. Baudiimont obtained similar results with phosphorus pentaohloiide, PClg ; and 
A. Mowlot found that with arsauic trichlorme, AsGls, arsenic sulphide is formed. 
According to A. Mourlot, when the sulphide is heatra in the electric otc furnace 
vrith carbon, the corresponding carbide is formed. According to B. Sohdne, callion 
dioxide decomposes heated barium sulphide, forming the carbonate, and if the carbon 
dioxide is dry, free sulphur is sublimed, but if moisture be present, 0. Lenoir fouM 
that hydrogen sulphide is formed, and this same gas is evolved when moist air is- ■ 
passed over the heated sulphide. If carbon dioxi<te be passed through m aq. h 
. of the sulphide, barium hydrosulphide is formed as an intermediate prowi^,| 
According to B. Unger, if carbon dioxide be passed slowly over red-hot oaloi^fe| 
some carbon monoxide is produced. E. H. Rjesenfeld has shosm thst's^ll 
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equilibrium, CaS+HaO+COg^CaCOs+HaS, cannot be utilized for the desuluhuiiza- 
tion of calcium sulphide, because the temp, at which the action is sufficientlv rautd 
favours the re-formation of calcium sulphide. According to J. Kolb dried 
monosulplude is not altered by dry carbon dioxide. ’ ^ calcium 

According to P. Berthier, when equi-molar parts of barium sulphide and sodium 
carbonate are fused together, a pale brown opaque mass is obtained which w3 
treated with water, furnishes a soln. of sodium sulphide and an insoluble residue of 
■barium carbonate. J. W. Kynaston found that when calcium sulphide is he»fed 
with sodium hydrosdde, sodium sulphide and calcium oxide are formed Ao Tolu 
of barium sulphide with the metal hydroxides give barium hydroxide and the metsi 
sulphide which is often united with the barium sulphide. A. Eosenstiehl found 
this is the case with calcium, manganous, ferric, and ferrous hydroxides while with 
zinc hydroxide, the metal sulphide does not unite with the barium sulphide Oxidiz 
ing agents like lead dioxide, potassium chlorate, and potassium nitrate react 
vigorously when heated with the sulphides of the alkaline earths— according to 
P. Berthier, there is an “ imperfect ” detonation with the mixture of barium sulphide 
and potassium chlorate, and a “ perfect ” one with potassium nitrate A Mourlot 
found that chromyl chloride, CrOgaa, reacts vigorously with the suiphidies of the 
alkaline earths. E. Mohr found ferric oxide and manganese dioxide do not act on 
boding soln. of barium sulphide, but when evaporated with the latter, some barium 
sulphide is formed. 


Accortog to A. Brochet and G. Ranson, when a cone. soln. of barium sulphide 
is electrolyzed at eO’-SS®, sulphur, barium hydroxide, and hydrogen are fonned 
pe sulphm forms polysulphides with the barium sulphide, and these are reduced 
by the hydrogen to sulphide and hydrogen sulphide. In dU. soln. sulphur sulphite 
thiosulphate, and sulphate are formed, and as these oxidized products are* insoluble 
they are deposited on the anode. Platinum, iron, nickel, carbon, or lead mav be 
used as anode. Copper behaves as a soluble anode. The addition of soiHum 
chloride has no effect on the general course of the electrolysis, but if iron or nickel 
be used as electrodes, they behave like soluble anodes. Increase of cathodic’ current 
density has little efiect. The primary action when barium sulphide soln. is electro- 
lyzed with the electrodes separated by a diaphragm is the same as when no "diaphraem 
IS used ; sulphur and polysulphides are formed at the anode, and the cathode 
chamber contain barium hydroxide, hydrogen being evolved at the cathode. The 
barium hydroxide diffuses into the anode compartment, but as it has no action on 
the soluble polpulphides it may be recovered, since it separates on cooling the soln 
The electrolysis of barium sulphide soln. offers a convenient method for tiie 
manufacture of barium hydroxide. 

The photo-luminescence of the sulphides of the alkaline earths.— The photo- 
luminescence or phosphorescent action which occurs when the so-caUed Bolognian 
and Canton’s phosphori have been e:^osed to sunlight or the electric light has 
attracted much attention. The duration and intensify of the phomhox^ence is 
determined by a number of factors — ^nature and amount of impurity ; the tamr) • 
the intensity and duration of the light stimulus ; etc., so t^t apparently discrep^t 
statements of the duration of the phosphorescence have been reported 5&us 
J. P. DessaignesS found Canton’s phosphorus will shine for 10 hrs. after being 
exposed to sunlight for 10 secs., and T. von Gxotthus found it to shine for five days • 
while E. M; Zanottus found .that 1-2 secs.’ fllumination suffices to tnaTrA Bologman 
phoqihorus luminesce for about 30 mins. L. J. M. Daguerre found that Bolognian 
phosphorus will shine for 48 hrs. after it has been insolated ; P. Heinrich said 1 hr • 
C. Osann, 4 mins. ; and J, P. Dessaignes, 80 sees. J; P. Dessaignes and P. PfAinrifth 
found that a momentary , illumination lasting 10 secs, produces as bright and lasting 
a phosphorescence as a longr-continued insolation. “S 

InBtrnmentBcalledjAospAomco|peshavebeendesignedbyE.Beoquer6l,'W;Crookes 

B. Wiedemann, C. d© Watteville, and P. Lenard for measuring the’dmation of 
short-lived phosphorescences. J. R. Mourelo showed that with calcium, strontium 
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barinm, and zinc sulphides the ejffect is more intense and of longer duration when 
stimulated by diffused light ; bright sunlight shortens the duration and lessens the 
intensity of the phosphorescence. Diffused light also increased the sensibility of 
the substance to light stimuli, and this sensibility may be augmented by repeated 
exposure, and J. R. Mourelo developed the sensibility of a specimen of strontium 
sulphide to such a degree that the light of a candle sufficed to excite the phos- 
phorescence. Again, if the phosphorescence of the strontium sulphide be of siifl^ient 
intensity, it can excite the phosphorescence of another sample of the sulphide hut ' 
to a less degree. This phenomenon has been termed mto-exciiation. In illustration 
when a flask of phosphorescent sulphide is exposed to light, only the outside layers 
are directly stimulated by light, but yet the mass is phosphorescent in zones of 
decreasing intensity towards the centre of the flask. The phosphori retain their 
peculiar properties so long as they are not chemically changed, and therefore those 
which are liable to oxidize and change when exposed to air must be preserved in 
sealed tubes. According to D. Gernez, alkaline earth sulphides lose their property 
of phosphorescing when exposed for a long time, but heating the substance in a 
current of dry hydrogen acts as a restorative— probably by reducing the sulphates. 

F. M. Zanottus stated that Bolognian stone phosphoresces in vacuo. 

F. M. Zanottus experimented on the effect of coloured light on the phosphorescent 
pbstance. He inquired whether the phosphorescent light is the same as the excit- 
ing light ; he stated that the luminosity is whiter or redder than the exciting light, 
and that the colour of the phosphorescence is the same whether it is excited by 
exposure to red or blue light. He thought the phenomenon was due to a Mnd of 
internal combustion of the stone, J. Herbert experimented on the same subject 
in 1763 ; and in 1771, J. B, Beccaria ]>roved that ligU which is absorbed is ahne 
capable of exciting phosphorescence. In 1775, B. Wilson ascertained that the most 
refrangible rays, near the violet end of the spectrum, are the most active, while the 
least refrangible rays, near the red end of the spectrum, may oven quench -the 
phosphorescence excited by the other rays. In 1777, L. Euler expressed the 
opinion that the smallest particles of the phosphorescent body have a definite period 
of oscillation, and that light of the same vibration frequency can set these particles 
vibrating so as to enable them to emit light. The action of light of various colours 
was also studied by W. L. Krafft (1777), M. de Magallan (1777), A. A. Scherer (1795), 

G. Osann (1825), T. von Grotthus (1815), C. L. Morozzo (1786), J. W. Ritter (1803), 
and P. Heinrich (1820), etc. E. Becquerel ascertained that the property possessed 
by light of rendering certain bodies luminous in the dark appears to reside, if not 
entirely, at least to a great extent, in the violet rays, whilst the red rays are com- 
pletely devoid of this property. T. JT. Seebeck, J. B. Biot, and F. J. Axago 
showed that the invisible ultra-red rays render a phosphorescent body luminous, 
or visible, whilst when plunged in the visible red, yellow, or green rays, the same 
body is not rendered luminous, and the luminescence previously excited by the 

^ quenched. ^ E. Becquerel and E. Wiedemann concluded, as 
J. B. Beccaria had done previously, that those rays which are absorbed by a body 
can alone produce phosphorescence ; rays which are not absorbed do not induce the 
phenomenon. 

E. Becquerel, E. Lommel, W. de W. Abney, and P. I^enard have studied the. 
spectrum of the phosphorescent light. In general, the spectrum consists of one or ; 
more cpntmuoiis bands baying maxima at different wave-lengths determined by the ; 
-natime .of phb^horescent substance. Thus, there are three maxima ’ 
calmm eulpmde which phosphoresces with a blue light — ^the first in the yellow with , ; 
Ac=s0:584 ; second in the green with A^O‘617 : and the third in the blue with 
X?==o 462. The^position of the maxima are determined by the impxirities in the J 
sulpmd^ > nnd P, ^nard stated that the, wave-length in vacuo of such a maxunuBi 
determined by a giyen impurity is proportional to the dielectric h of the contain^|l 
^edium. If be true, then the waye-length in the substance correspond 

to a, maximum is always the ‘same, ’ ' ‘ ■ ' - : , ’ 
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The cdlouf of the phosphorescent light is less refrangible than the incident light, 
thus Bolognian phosphorus excited by blue or violet light, shines with a yellowish- 
red light, and Canton’s phosphorus under sinoilar conditions shines with a yellow 
or rose-coloured light. The light which is capable of exciting a green phosphorescent 
band consists of one or more bands in the spectrum. All wave-lengths correspond- 
ing with a maximum exciting power are shorter than those of the maximum of the 
phosphorescent bands which they excite, but the band of the exciting light may 
overlap that containing the phosphorescent light. In general, therefore, the incident 
light is of shorter wave-length and greater frequency than that of the excited light. This 
is in accord with G. G. Stokes’ law, cited in connection with the fluorescence of the 
halogens. The intensity of the phosphorescence increases up to a maximum with 
a rise of temperature, but it is of shorter duration. E. Dreher found that the phos- 
phorescence endures longer at —15° than at 20°, and it vanishes at 40°. F. P. le 
Roux, and R. Pictet and M. Altschul found that illuminated calcium sulphide does 
not phosphoresce if cooled down to — 100°, but as the temp, rises, the phos- 
phorescence appears. J. Canton, T. von Grotthus, and G. Osann stated that Canton’s 
phosphorus, which has ceased to shine at a certain temp., will phosphoresce again, 
even months afterwards, when its temp, is raised — e.g. by boiling water — but it 
afterwards requires renewed exposure to make it shine again. 

L. Vanino and E. Zumbusch found that the luminosity is augmented by covering 
the phosphori with hot water, benzene, amyl alcohol, glycerol, acids, anhydrides, 
bases, and salt soln. TJninsolated calcium and strontium phosphori become luminous 
by this treatment — thermo-luminescence. Hot sulphuric acid causes calcium phos- 
phori to emit a blue light ; strontium phosphori, a green light ; and barium phos- 
phori, an orange-yellow light — there is simultaneously an evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide. The phosphorescence is also augmented by treating the stones with water 
along with a reagent which develops heat by contact with water. Bolognian phos- 
phorus insolated at — 31°, was found by T. von Grotthus to shine at 10° longer, and 
with greater intensity, than when exposed to light at 31° ; G. Osann found that 
freshly prepared and warm phosphori acquire little or no luminosity by exposure 
to light, it is only when cool that they are susceptible ; and E. Becquerel found that 
Canton’s phosphorus insolated at 100°-200° exhibits but little phosphorescence, 
and the effect of temp, on the colour of phosphorescent strontium sulphide is : 

- 20 ® 20 * 40 * 70 ® 100 ® 200 * 

Pale violet Violet-blue Pale blue Green YeUow Pale orange 

The change is not always so marked as this. It will be observed that with a rise of 
temp, the colour moves towards the less refrangible red end of the spectrum. 
J. Dewar found that the phosphorescence of the alkaline earth sulphides ceases at 
. a temp, of —0°, but they are yet capable of absorbing light energy, so that when 
the sulphide is insolated at —80°, it phosphoresces when warmed up to ordinary 
temp. If the light stimulation be at a still lower temp., the intensity of the resulting 
phosphorescence is increased. M. Curie studied the action of the red and infra-red 
rays on phosphorescent substances. P. Lenard and V. Klatt showed that the 
phosphorescent glow is decreased by pressure, and the colour is at the same time 
altered. 0. Gutton found that the luixiinesoence is perceptibly increased in a 
magnetic field . > ■ ; 

The method of preparation, and the nature of the raw materials has an important 
influence on the. phenomenon. The sulphides of a high degree of purity do not 
exhibit the phenomenon, while E. Becquerel showed that the sulphides produced 
,from different specimens of native calcium carbonate, furnished an orange, yellow, 
green, or violet phosphorescence. The phenomenon seems to be dependent on the 
presence of some foreign substance. In 1791, J. Marchetti attributed the phos- 
phorescence of Bolognian stone to the presence of a little hepar sulphures, and in 1909, 
t. Vanino and E. Zumbusch stated that the phosphorescence of Bolognian stone is 
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mainly dependent on tlie presence of a small proportion— say, 0*5 to 2*5 per cent — 
of a polysulphide. They prepared a good phosphorescing sample of Canton’s 
phosphorus by heating calcium oxide with sulphur at 1200°. The quality of the 
sulphur was found to be immaterial, but the quality of the lime is of vital importance 
It was found that preparations from calcium hydroxide or carbonate are of good 
quality. Barium and strontium oxides are rather fusible to be used alone, and they 
are mixed with the carbonates ; the thiosulphates were found by L. Vanino and 
J. Gans to give good results. The total amount of sulphur in Canton’s phosphorus 
may vary from 12 to 30 per cent., but if the sulphur content is slightly greater than 
this, the luminosity is impaired. Whenever polysulphides could not be detected ’ 
the phosphor! were but feebly luminescent, and the addition of a small proportion 
of sulphur to feebly luminescent phosphori, free from polysulphides, enhanced the 
phosphorescence to a marked degree. The phosphorescence also depends on the 
texture of the product. The hard, stony varieties of the monosulphide phosphoresce 
feebly or not at all. The addition of metal oxides improves the photo-luminescence 
According to E. Tiede and A. Schleede, pure fused alkaline earth sulphides are 
phosphorescent. 

P. Breteau prepared phosphorescent calcium sulphide by heating a mixture of calcium 
carbonate with 15 times its weight of sulphur in a crucible at a dull red heat for an hour. 
The cold mass was ground to a jmste with alcohol, and sufficient alcoholic soln. of basic 
bismuth nitrate was added to introduce ono part of bismuth to 10,000 parts of the sulphide. 
The mixture was dried in air, and slowdy cooled. The product has a violet phos- 
phorescence. The pJiosphorogen — I produce— bismuth can be replaced by moly- 
bdenum, vanadium, or txmgston. 

The presence of traces of foreign metal sulphides — copper, lead, bismuth, thorium, 
and thallium — ^modifies the colour and intensity of the luminescence. According to 
L. Vanino and E, Zumbusch, it is astonishing what a small proportion of these 
metals is required — often one millionth part of copper, manganese, bismuth, etc., is 
efEeotive. H. Jackson found that in some cases the amount of impurity is too small 
to be detected by ordinary chemical tests. Different phosphorescent colours are 
produced by using different metals. For example ; 

A1 Mu U Zn Bi 

Crimson Red Yellow Yollowish-greou Greon Bluish -green Blue 

P. Lenard and V. Klatt found that a certain proportion of the impurity corresponds 
with a maximum effect of phosphorescence, the effect being diminished if the amount 
of impurity is increased or diminished. 

The effect of additions of traces of the exciters, bismuth, manganese, lead, anti- 
mony, cadmium, mercury, tin, copper, platinum, uranium, zinc, and molybdenum, 
was studied by A. Verneuil, E. Bccquerel, L. Bruninghaus, J, R. Mourelo, J. de 
Kowalsky and 0. Gamier, L, E. 0, de Visser, 0. Frager, P. Wantig, L. Vanino and 
J. Gaim, etc. The presence of cobalt, nickel, iron, or silver seems to diminish 
appreciably the phosphorescence. According to 1. Beoquerel, the presence of some 
allmli appears to be necessary — ^lithium and sodium salts produce a gxeenmh light ,' 
and rubidium salts give a^ fiery-red luminescence ; while potassium salts produce 
but little effect. ^ L. Vanino and B. Zumbusch observed that sodium sulphate 
. (nnp. SSO"^) aud lithium carbonate (m.p. 660^) have a greater effect than potassium 
sulphate {m.p; 1074^ in increasing the phosphorescence, and that generally salts 

^ m.p# have more influence than those of a high m.p. Too much of any of 
these salts do^ not favour the phosphorescence. The presence of 2 per cent, of. 
utnium carbonate gives a bright luminescence, while 12 per cent, is less lumiaoui | 
It was also fomd that a salt of silver, gold, or platinum, ultramarine, arsenic sulphide,, ; 
or Thenaid s blue has very little influence on the phosphorescence. Eedncing ager^ ! 

f ^ X phosphorescence if present m large quantities, tat snaaJli^t^ 

amotem favour the luminosity; 4 per cent, of starch or cane sugar ha# 
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good influencej but this is not the case with lamp-black. P. Lenard showed that 
phosphorescent sulphides contain three components : (i) a compound of, saj^, zinc, 
calcium, strontium, or barium with sulphur ; (ii) a heavy metal — bismuth, man- 
ganese, nickel, ^ copper, uranium, thallium, platinum, etc. — which is present in 
minute proportions as a readily soluble salt ; and (iii) a flux — an alkali salt, fluor- 
spar, etc. The heavy metal exists in the form of a solid soln. in the sulphide of the 
alkaline earth or zinc. P . Wantig produced phosphorescent sulphides with constantly 
increasing proportions of the heavy metal, and found 800° to be the most advan- 
tageous temp, of calcination ; it is assumed that a sat. solid soln. of the heavy metal 
is formed. At higher temp, some of the heavy metal is volatilized. 

Eiobert Boyle, J. Canton, and the early observers assumed that material light 
is actually absorbed by the phosphorescent body. The general idea is that light or 
some associated form of energy is held by the substance jn the form of a strain, and 
dping the recovery from the strain, light is emitted. One set of hypotheses— A. De- 
bierne, E. Wiedemann and G. C. Schmidt, B. L. Nichols and E. Merritt, etc. — 
assumes that under the influence of light a substance A is converted into a new 
substance B, which is reconverted to A when the stimulus is removed, and lumi- 
nescence is the energy evolved as a result of the transformation of B to A. Another 
group of hypotheses — L. E. 0. de Visser, G. T. Beilby, etc. — explained the necessary 
presence of minute traces of impurities by assuming a solid soln. is formed, and that 
the solute is ionized in the act of soln. ; the ions are still further split into electron- 
like particles by exposure to light. When the stimulus is removed, the latter re- 
unite to form ions, and the phosphorescence is produced in the act of combination. 
In the electron theories of J. Stark, P. Lenard, H. S. Allen, etc., it is assumed that 
under the influence of light electrons are emitted from certain centres, and not 
unifornoly from the whole area of the alkaline-earth sulphide exposed to light. The 
areas f pm which the electrons have been liberated acquire a positive charge of 
electricity, while the electrons themselves become attached to the sulphur atoms. 
Phosphorescence occurs when the electrons return from the sulphur atoms to their 
original centres, and in the consequent neutralization of the charges. 

It is assumed by P. Lenard that the centres of emission with the calcium-copper 
sulphide is a complex Ca^jCu^S, ; and the calcium sulphide forms a closed-chain 
molecule, with the added metal forming a kind of side chain : 

• • • *— 'Ca— -S— * • * m • -“’Csir— S-~-Ca— - • • # 

Cu Cu’Cu 

A complex ray of light splits ofE an electron, which after the lapse of a certain interval 
of time returns to its former position. The oscillations of the lihercuted electron 
induce sympathetic vibrations in another electron — ^the emission electron* The two 
.kinds of electrons have been compared with two electric vibration circuits such as 
ap employed in wireless telegraphy, one of which excites the other to, a sympathetic 
vibration by means of resonance.” The emission electron sends ofE light rays when 
its period of vibration coincides with that of the liberated electron, the period of 
vibration of the latter becomes less and less until it is jBnally smaller than that of 
the first ; otherwise expressed, the wave-length of the exciting lightds shorter than 
that of the excited light — Stokes’ law. When the insolated sulphide is cooled to 
the temp, of liquid air, no phosphorescence pccxtrs, because it is assumed that the 
electrons split off do not return, and the energy is in a measure stored up. If the 
temp, is allowed to rise, the sulphide becomes feebly phosphorescent, because the 
electrons slowly return to their original centres corresponding with a quiet uniform 
emission of light. If the insolated sulphide be heated by a Bunsen flame, the 
phosphorescent light is brilliant, because the electrons return with great rapidiiy j 
when the ordinal state is restored, the sulphide loses its capacity to phoi^horesce 
until it is re-iUuminated. 

W, P. Jorissen and W. E. Ringer compared the phosphorescence of calcium 
and barium sulphides with that of Sidot’s blende. T. J. Sedbe«ik, *T. von,’ Grotthus, 
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and P. Heinricli noted that Canton's phosphorus becomes luminous when placed 
in a glass tube over which an electric discharge is passed. J. P. Dessaignes found 
that the phosphorescence produced by exposure to the light of an electric discharge 
has the same colom and duration as when produced by ordinary light, and, accord- 
ing to T, von Grotthus, the phosphorescence excited by the electric light is brighter 
than that excited by ordinary light, T. J. Pearsall, A. C. Becquerel, J. B. Biot and 
E. Becquerel, J. W. Draper, C. Matteucci, K. Kortum, J. Trowbridge and J. E. Bur- 
bank, and H. Dufour, studied the effects of electricity on phosphorescent minerals * 
H. E. Armstrong and T. M. Lowry, the relation between the phosphorescence of 
calcium-bismuth sulphide mixture and its radio-activity. H. Becquerel studied 
the effect of radium radiations ; J. Lepinay, and E. A. Bichat, the effect of N-rays ; 
A, W. Hofmann, J. Precht, and P. Bary, the effect of X-rays and Eecquerel’s rays ; 
E. Becquerel, H. Jackson, E. Goldstein, and P. Lenard, E. Wiedemann and 6 . c! 
Schmidt, the effect of cathode rays, on the phosphorescent sulphides of the alkaline 
earths. E. L. Nichols and D. T.* Wilber found that purified calcium sulphide, like 
calcium oxide, exhibits flame luminescence. P. Vaillant found the photoelectrical 
conductivity of a thin plate of calcium sulphide exposed to light increases up to a 
maximum and then rapidly diminishes. In darkness the decrease is continuous, 
and is immeasurably small after five days. The results are not due to changes of 
temp. B. Gudden and R. Pohl studied the photoelectric conductivity and phos- 
phorescence of calcium sulphide. 

The hydrosulphides o! the alkaline earths. — J. J. Berzelius ^ prepared aq. soln. 
of hydrated calcium hydrosulphide, Ca(SH) 2 . 6 H 20 , by passing hydrogen sulphide 
into water in which calcium hydroxide or sulphide is suspended so long as the gas 
is absorbed. A relatively large proportion of water must be used in order that all 
the calcium hydroxide or sulphide can be converted into the soluble hydrosulphide ; 
if the proportion of water is too small, some calcium sulphide remains undissolved. 
E. H, Eiesenfeld and H. Feld found for the solubility, of calcium hydrosulphide 
— grams per 100 c.c. — in water in the presence of hydrogen sulphide at the partial 
press,, J?, 
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Calcium sulphide of a high degree of purity can be made by extracting the crude 
material with aq. hydrogen sulphide \mder press, and in the absence of air, and, 
precipitating the calcium sulphide by removkur the hvdroeen sulphide from the 
Boln.atalowpress. 

Water is needed for the production of hydrosulphide ; however long the gas may be 
passed oyer calcium hydroxide, the monosulphide is formed with but a trace of hydro- 
sulpMde in consequence of the small amount of water set free from the hydroxide — ^the 
reaction is incom;^lete. Cone. soln. of calcium chloride and potassium hydrosulpMde 
give a slimy precipitate with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide, whereas dil. sola, 
give no precipital^ because ,o£ the formation of the soluble calcium hydrosulphide. 
For an . analogous reason, T. Graham showed that moistened calcium hydroBde , 
absorbs the gas very much m slowly than if it is mixed with sodium sulphide, 

. because, in the latter. case, calcium sulphate and sodium hydrosulphide are formed, and 
the lattexy unlike calcium hydrosulphide, can exist when only a little water is present, 

; The spin* prepared by T. J. Pelouze contained only 7 per cent, of hydrosulphide-- 
any calcium iydxoxide in excess of this remains un^ssolved without passing into 
the monosulpMde ; hut he obtained more cone, soln, of the hydrosulphide by usiog ; 
calcium sulphide, or a soln. of the so-called sugar-lime in place of the hy&oxicfef ; 
According to A. BSchamp, if hy<ifogen sulphide be passed into water in whi^ll; 
caknum carbonate is suspended, an alkaline liquid is obtained containing calci »4 
hydrp^nlphide and hydrocarbonate, and free hydrogen sulphide. The reactip^l^ 
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reversible, for E. Divers and T. Sbimidzu showed that carbon dioxide decomposes 
the hydrosnlphide ; and a mixture of carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide may be 
sent through lime-water without causing a precipitate, because soluble calcium 
hydrosulphide is formed. This is a case where lime-water would fail to detect 
carbon dioxide by the generally recognized test for that gas. R. Bottger’s and 
L. T. Wright’s directions for making calcium hydrosulphide in which hydrogen 
sulphide is passed into milk of lime until the mass acquires a bluish-grey colour, is 
founded on a misapprehension, because the production of this colour is due to the 
formation of ferrous sulphide, and this occurs as soon as any soluble sulphide is 
present. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu’s directions for preparing crystals of calcium 
hydrosulphide are : 

Hydrogen sulphide is passed into a paste-like mass made by mixing calcium oxide 
gradually with four parts of water. When the lime has all dissolved, fresh lime is gradually 
added about four times until the point of sat. is reached. The current of gas is then stopped, 
and the liquid left in the tube to clarify, very carefully sealed up, at the ordinary, or a 
slightly warm, temp., in order that most of the crystals which may have formed in the co!d 
shall redissolve. After decantation, the clear soln. is again kept in ice, when it crystallizes, 
and the more abundantly the better it has been sat. at a low temp. The calcium hydro- 
sulphide thus obtained is separated from its mother-liquor by draining, and blowing a current 
of hydrogen sulphide through the mass of crystals, the tube being all the while immersed 
in snow. The crystals cannot be removed from an atm. of hydrogen sulphide without under- 
going change, and admit therefore of no further drying, except by a momentary swiaging 
of the tube to expel adhering liquid centrifugally. 

The operations required several days. V. H. Veley obtained good results with 
this process. H. Rose obtained a soln. of calcium hydrosulphide by boiling calcium 
monosulphide repeatedly with water, and filtering ofi the calcium hydroxide. Oai- 
cium hydrosulphide is found in the drainings from soda-waste heaps. 0. Kraushaar 
leached with cold water the interior of a heap of soda-waste, and obtained a soln. 
containing 3 per cent, of the sulphur in the alkali-waste, and of this, 90 per cent, 
was in the form of hydrosulphide of calcium and sodium. It has also been proposed 
to make a soln. of calcium hydrosulphide on an industrial scale by treating a mixture 
of alkali-waste and water with hydrogen sulphide. C. Kraushaar also recommended 
acting on the calcium sulphide with water under press. According to H. von Miller 
and C. Opl, if the soln. be evaporated, hydrogen sulphide is expelled, and crystals cf 
calcium hydroxide are formed, since during the evaporation the salt hydrolyzes : 
Ca(SH)2+2H2C)^Ca(0H)2+2H2S. On account of this reversal of the reaction, 
E. Divers and T. Shimidzu recommend drying in a stream of hydrogen sulphide the 
crystals of calcium hydrosulphide obtained by cooling the sat. soln. to 0®, 

J. J. Berzelius, and H. Rose prepared a soln. of strontium hydrosulphide, Sr(SH) 2 , 
by the same process as they employed for the calcium salt. J. J. Berzelius described 
the preparation of crystals of hydrated harium hydrosulphide, Ba(SH)2.4:H20, by 
saturating an aq. soln, of the oxide with hydrogen sxilphide, adding alcohpi to the 
soln., filtering o2 the sulphur and oxidized products, and cooling the sola, to —10®, 
when colourless four-sided prisms are produced ; the soln. may also be crystal- 
lized by evaporating it in vacuo, when white opaque prisms are produced ; H. Rose 
concentrated a soln. of barium sulphide by evaporation in a retort, and obtained 
on cooling the liquid a crystalline mass of the hydrosulphide. Y. H. Veley employed 
a modification of the process used by E. Divers and T. Shimidzu for calcium hyto- 
sulphide and found the crysts^ had the composition Ba(SH)2.4:H20. The barium 
salt is far more stable than the oorresponding calcium compound. E. Schone’s 
crystals of tetrabarium heptasulphide, Ba4S7.25H20 — vide infrar—&iQ possibly 
iihpure barium hydrosulphide. 

The hydrosulphides of the alkaline earths form colourless .prismatic crystals ; 
those of the hydrated calcium salt melt with a'slight rise of temp, in their water of 
cjystallization, and, accor^ng to B. Divers and T. Shimidzu, a little decomposition 
occurs even in an atm. of hydrogen sulphide. V. H. Veley found the crystab of the 
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hydrated barium salt when heated in an atm. of hydrogen in a sealed capillary tube, 
showed no signs of liquefaction in their water of crystallization, but were simply 
dehydrated, as previously recorded by J. J. Berzelius. E. Schone found the crystais 
of barium hydrosulphide did not give oS hydrogen sulplude below 230°, but 
V. H. Veley found no decomposition at 18° ; there is a very slight decomposition at 
60°, with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide and water ; and as the temp, rises, 
the decomposition proceeds more quickly. When barium hydrosulphide is dehy- 
drated, its stability is much increased, the hydrogen s^phide is retained with great 
persistence. The hydrogen sulphide is completely eliminated only at a red heat, 
forming barium monosulphide. According to J. Thomsen, the heats of formation 
are: (Ca,S2,H2,aq.)=115'36Cals.; (Sr,S2,H2, aq.)=123'68.Cals.; and(Ba, S2,H2,aq.) 
=124-16 Cals.” According to E. IDivers and T. Shimidzu, calcium hydrosulpbide is 
readily soluble in water. The aq. colourless soln. is corrosive and has a bitter taste ; 
it reacts alkaline. With calcium hydrosulphide at ordinary temp., one-fourth of its 
weight of water appears more than sufficient to hold it in soln. ; and 4 or 6 drops of 
water in 10 c.c. of a sat. soln. prevents its crystallization when cooled in ice. This 
phenomenon is characteristic of salts with a large amount of water of crystallization, 
at a temp, near their m.p. A soln. nearly sat., even when warm, loses scarcely any 
water in a stream of dry hydrogen sulphide. The sp. gr. of an aq. soln. containing 
32 per cent, of Ca(SH)2 was 1‘225 at 23°, and a soln. with 37 per cent, of Ca(8H)2 
was 1'210 at 23‘5°. J. J. Berzelius showed that when the aq. soln. of calcium hydro- 
sulphide is evaporated in an atm. of hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and 
acicular crystals are deposited ; and when the evaporation is nearly completed, the 
maag swells up, hydrogen sulphide is rapidly evolved, and calcium monosulphide 
remains. When the soln. is evaporated in a retort, H. Rose found that hydrogen 
sulphide is evolved, and calcium sulphate, and later calcium oxysulphide, 
4CaO.CaS4.18H20, is deposited. When the aq. soln. of the calcium salt is 
boiled, it gives off hydrogen sulphide and forms a soln. of the pentasulphide. 
P. V. Robiquet and M. E. Chevreul found that when a soln. of barium sulphide 
is oxidized, the sulpMte is formed before the sulphate. J. J. Berzelius noted 
that the crystals of hydrated barium hydrosulphide effloresce in air and form 
barium sulphite and thiosulphate. B. Divers and T. Shimidzu say that the 
crystals of hydrated calcium hydbosulphide are readily soluble in alcohol, H. Rose 
that hydrated barium hydrosulphide is insoluble in alcohol. T. J. Pelouze 
ascertained that calcium hydroxide does not convert the hydrosulphide into the 
monosulphide. The aq. sola, of barium hydrosulphide dissolves _8ulphur_ with the. 
evolution of hydrogen sulphide and the formation of polysulphides — m&e infra;, 
a soln. of manganous sulphate or chloride gives a precipitate of manganese sulphide 
when added to a soln. of barium hydrosuiphide, hydrogen sulphide is at the same 
time evolved; and iodine forms barium iodide, hydriodic acid, and sfflphur. A 
soln. of the calcium salt gives a precipitate with carbon dioxide, and with salte of 
zinc. Soln. containing calcium hydrosuiphide have been used as a delapidary. 

The polysulphides of the alkaline earns. — Accordii^ to Q-. Calcagni, 100 0.0. 0! 
a cold sat. soln. of calcium hydroxide dissolves 0‘H16 grm. of sulphur, or 32‘3 parte 
of sulphur for 40 parts of oalcirun. This proportion corresponds with the formation 
of calcium monosulphide. Similarly, a cold sat. soln. of barium hydroxide dissolves : 
2*6 grms, of sulphur ; and the cone, of the soln. famishes acicular crystals of the 
tettasulphide, BaS^. All the soln. respond to reaotjbas for sulphides, polysulphides, 
thiosulphates, and sulphites. No Sulphide has been obtained. Barium iri-, 
tetra-, and penta-sulphides, and Ba4S7.2^20, have been reported; and strontim 
and calcinm tetra-, and penta-sulphides, but not the trisulphides. L. N. Vauquelih 
calcined a nuxtuie of eight parte of barium oxide with six parte of sulphur, and 
estracted the product with water barium sulphate remains behind, and a-sojni 
bf barium triaa]^UIS6; BaSs, was supposed to remain in soln. : 4BaO-l-lOS=^3Bs0j ? 

E. SchSrie pacepared barium trisulpMde by melting together an inial^te^ 
with 'half its "Weight of sulphur, and distiHb^J^^I 
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tho excess of the latter at a temp, not exceeding 360°. According to the latter, 
the yellowish-green mass when crushed forms a yellow powder, which melts at 400° 
to a black liquid and at the same time loses sulphur ; sulphur is expelled at a red 
heat until barium monosulphide remains ; in moist air the powder smells of hydrogen 
sulphide, and, according to J. L. Gay Lussac, the gas is formed when steam is passed 
over the red-hot sulphide. According to E. Schone, barium trisulphide dissolves 
when repeatedly boiled with much water and forms an alkaline liquid which is dark 
red when hot, and yellowish-red when cold. The soln. gives of no hydrogen 
sulphide when treated with manganese sulphate ; but it changes rapidly on exposure 
to air, and barium carbonate and thiosulphate separate out. When the soln. is 
evaporated in vacuo, it furnishes first a crop of white or pale yellow plates of 
hexahydrated barium sulphide, BaS.6H20 ; second a crop of pale orange-red mono- 
chnic prisms of tetrabarium heptasidphide, Ba4S7.25H20 — ^possibly 3(BaS.6H20)- 
(BaS4H20).6H20, or impure hydrosulphide. 

The crystals of tetrabarium heptasulphide are yellow by transmitted light, and pale red 
by reflected light. When exposed to air, a yellowish-white crust of barium thiosulphate 
appears on the crystals ; barium thiosulphate is also formed if air be excluded, possibly 
by interaction with the water of crystallization. Part of the water of crystallization is 
expelled at ordinary temp., part at 100° ; and at 230°, barium thiosulphate or a decom- 
position product and hydrogen sulphide are formed. Decomposition into the monosulphide 
and hydrosulphide is not complete at 280° to 300°. The aq. soln. form barium thiosulphate 
on exposure to air ; it develops hydrogen sulphide when treated with acids, but not with 
manganous sulphate, and sulphur is at the same time deposited. 

According to E. Sclione, if an aq. soln, of a mol of calcium sulphide be boiled 
with three gram-atoms of sulphur, a soln. of calcium tetrasulphide, 0aS4, is formed. 
If less than this amount of sulphur be employed, the excess of calcium monosulphide 
is hydrolyzed, forming calcium hydroxide and hydxosulphide, and crystals of an 
oxysulphide, 4Ca0.CaS4.18H20, are formed by the union of the hydroxide with the 
tetrasulphide. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu doubt the existence of calcium tetia- 
sulphide (vide infra), E. Schone prepared crystals of hexaJbydrated strontium 
tetrasulphide, SrS4.6H20, by evaporating at 16° in vacuo a soln. prepared like that 
containing calcium tetrasulphide, and cooling the red syrupy liquid below 8°. The 
syrup crystallizes to radiating masses of red crystals which melt at 25°. The 
crystals are very deliquescent, and at 100° form dihydrated strontium tetrasulphide, 
SrS4.2H20. The latter compound is formed by evaporating the aq. soln. of stron- 
tium tetrasulphide at 20°-25° in vacuo. The resulting crystal aggregates are pale 
yellow, and readily deliquesce, forming a dark yellow syrupy liquid which on exposure 
to air forms an oxysulphide, Sr0,SrS4.12H20. E. Schone prepared hydrated barium 
tetrasulphide, BaSr4.1 or 2H2O, by boiling a mixture of four parts of sulphur with 
seven of barium sulphide, and allowing the filtered soln. to crystallize out of contact 
with air ; the same salt is obtained as indicated above as the final crop in the 
crystallization of a soln. of barium trisulphide. The red crystals so obtained are 
frequently noixed with acicular crystals of barium thiosulphate and other barixinar 
polysulphides. The product is purified by dissolving it in air-free water and 
evaporating the soln. in vacuo. H. Rose prepared what he regarded as a soln. of 
barium polysalphide by dissolving sulphur in a hot soln. of the hydrosulphide. 
According to V. H, Veley, sulphur dissolyes with efiervescenoe in a warm sat. soln, 
of barium hydrosulphide, forming a dark red liquid which furnishes red crystals 
with the composition 2BaS3.7H20, and which are probably BaS4.2H20 slightly 
dehydrated. E. Schone’s analysis corresponds more nearly with imperfectly dried 
BaS 04 .H 20 . 

According to E. Schone, the rhombic crystals of barium tetrasulphide are strongly 
dichroio. When freshly prepared, the colour is red, and this becomes paler on 
standing, finally passing to orangeried. The colour in- transinitted light is yellow, 
in reflected light, red. The powdered crystals are yelbw. The sp* gr, is 2*988 (20^). 
The crystals oxi^ze in air more slowly than the Other barium sulphides. At 105°^ 
von. iix. 3 0 
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in vacuo, suiplmr is given ofE, and the colour darkens ; at 200 °, the crystals lose 
water and hydrogen sulphide ; at 300 °, the pseudomorphs after the tetrasulphide 
consist of a mixture of trisulphide and barium sulphate : 8 (BaS 4 .H 20 )=Ba 80 
+7BaS3+4H20+4H2S+6S ; and at a higher temp, the trisulphide loses sulphur to 
form the monosulphide. A dil. aq. soln. is orange yellow. At 15 °, 100 parts of water 
dissolve 41*3 parts of the tetrasulphide, and the red soln. has an alkaline reaction • 
the soln. becomes dark brown when heated. The sulphide may be crystallized 
unchanged from its aq. soln. The soln. when exposed to air smells of hydrogen 
sulphide, and it gradually becomes turbid owing to the separation of barium car- 
bonate and thiosulphate. The sulphide is insoluble in alcohol and in carbon di- 
sulphide ; alcohol precipitates orange-yellow crystals from the aq. soln. According 
to V. H. Veley, the aq. soln. dissolves sulphur and gives off hydrogen sulphide, with 
the precipitation of sulphur, when treated with hydrochloric acid, but not with 
manganese sulphate. 

According to H. Rose, hydrogen sulphide is given off when a soln. of calcium 
hydrosulphide is boiled, but when sulphur is present, the evolution of gas is aug- 
mented. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu noted that the temp, falls 2 °- 3 ° when powdered 
sulphur dissolves in a soln. of calcium hydrosulphide at ordinary temp, ; and that 
cone. soln. of calcium hydrosulphide react with sulphur almost as vigorously as 
hydrochloric acid acts on marble. If sulphur be dissolved in a soln. of calcium 
hydrosulphide heated on a water-bath, until a further addition of sulphur produces 
no effervescence, and sinks to the bottom, the hydrosulphide is almost completely 
decomposed, and calcium pentasuIpMde, CaSs, is formed^ — all the calcium which is 
not present as hydrosulphide is pentasulphide. The hot soln. takes up a little more 
sulphur than corresponds with the pentasulphide, but the excess is deposited as 
the soln. cools, and it then takes up no more sulphur if boiled with that element. 
The reaction is reversible, for hydrogen sulphide decomposes the yellow soln. of 
calcium pentasulphide with the copious precipitation of sulphur, and a colourless 
soln. of calcium hydrosulphide is formed. It is assumed that hydrogen penta- 
sulphide is formed as an unstable intermediate product in both cases : CaS5+2H2S 
=Ca{SH)2-f HgSs ; and Ca(SH)2+8S=CaS5-f H2S5. The preparation of impure 
calcium pentasulphide by boiling milk of lime with sulphur is described below, 

J. J. Berzelius was unable to prepare a polysulphide by fusing calcium mono- ^ 
sulphide with sulphur ; but when calcium monosulpMde or hydroxide and water is 
boiled for a long time with sulphur, a soln. of calcium pentasulphide is formed. If 
the hydroxide be employed, some thiosulphate is formed, and if the hydroxide be 
in excess, an oxysulpmde is formed. When the cone, reddish-brown or dU. yellowisk- 
brown liquid is evaporated in vacuo, an amorphous yellow mass is obtained, which 
is soluble in water and alcohol, and when heated in vacuo loses sulphur, forming the 
monosulphide. ^ E* Sohone was unable to crystallize the pentasulphide by the cone, 
of its aq. soln. since it readily decomposes into calcium monosulphide and hydroxide, 
and free sulphur. J, J. Berzelius and E. Schone obtained similar results in their 
attempt to obtain crystals of strontium pentasulphide, SrSs, from the aq. sok 
prepared as in the case of the calcium ]^entasulphido. As indicated above, H. Rose 
prepared a soln. of barium pentasuIpMde by boiling a soln. of barium sulphide or 
hy&osulphide with sulphur ; and J. J. Berzelius and B. Schone, in their atte3Qapt 
to isolate barium pentasulphide, BaS^, obtained similar result to those which 
attended the attempt: to crystallize calcium and strontium pentasulphides from the^ 
aq. soln. Barium pentasulphide has not been isolated. L. Guitteau boiled two 
parts of barium hydroxide with one of sulphur and 25 parts of water, and obtained 
a black liquid which became orange-red when cold. The soln, decomposed slowly 
depositing needles of the thiosidphate, and evolving hydrogen sulphide. 
evaporation a crystallme crust of barium tetrasulphide mixed with the thiosulpia^ 
and sulphur was obtained and the mother-liquor contained Ba ; S in the at. 
poriions 1:6. This shows that barium pentasufehide is unstable and probite 
decomposes in aq. soln. : 2BaS§+3H2O«BaS4+Ba^0s»+3^^ " 
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The ready decomposition of the pentasulphides of the alkaline earths led 
E. Divers and T. Shimidzu to suggest that the soln. really contains an unstable 
hydroxy-derivative of hydrogen pentasulphide, H2S5, namely HO.Ca.HS5 and in 
support of this they show that the only known solid polysulphides of the alkaliTifl 
earths — ^namely, the tetrasulphides — all contain water. The action of water is then 
symbolized : Ca0H(HS5)+H20=Ca(0H)2-t-H2S5(=4S-l-H2S) ; and of hydrogen 
sulphide: CaOH(HS5)-f2H2S=Ca(SH)2+H20-fH2S5(=4S-fH2S). When sdn. 
of calcium pentasidphide are boiled out of contact with air, E. Schone found that 
only sm^ quantities of thiosulphate are formed ; but if the soln. be boiled down 
until solid matter— sulphur and lime— is deposited and the hydrogen sulphide has 
escaped, much thiosulphate is produced. According to E. Divers and T. Shimidzu, 
the result is rather due to the interaction of lime and sulphur than to hydrolysis : 
CaS5-f3H20=CaS203+3H2S, suggested by E. Schone ; the action of air on calcium 
pentasulphide gives thiosulphate and sulphur, and the former beheve that the reaction 
should not be symbolized ; 2CaS5-f 302=2CaS203-l-6S. They argue that hydrogen 
sulphide is first liberated by the pentasulphide, and if this gas be removed as rapidly 
as it is formed, the soln. undergoes no marked oxidation ; but if this gas remains 
in contact with the^ liquid, it is oxidized, and the products of the oxidation react 
with the pentasulphide to form thiosulphate and sulphur. The reaction is analogous 
to the oxidation of calcium hydrosulphide into thiosulphate, except that additional 
lime is needed in order that no sidphux may be deposited. Air does not directly 
oxidize either calcium hydrosulphide or pentasulphide. 

The ox^lphides of the alkaline earths.— J. J. Berzelius showed that the 
decomposition of an aq. soln. of calcium hydrosulphide furnishes, presumably ' 
hydrated, calcium sulphide ; T. J. Pelouze obtained calcimn hydroxide. E. Divers 
and T. Shirnidzu reported that calcium hydrosulphide is converted into the hydroxy- 
hydrosulphide in cone, soln., hydroxide in weak ones, and mixtures, or possibly 
compormds of the two, when the soln. are of medium strength, while the hydrosy- 
hydrosulpHde itself becomes hydroxide by the action of water. These decomposi- 
tions proceed only when the hydrogen sulphide produced can escape or become dil., 
and are much more rapid and complete in hot soln. than in cold soln. Crystals of 
hydrated calcium hydroxyhydrosulphide, Ca(giH)(0H).3H20, have been isolated, 
by E. Divers and T. Shimidzu ; and since the corqposition of the hydrated hydro- 
sulphide is Ca(SH)2.6H20, they give the graphic formul® : 


Ca< 


SH.3H2O 

SH.SHaO 


Calcium hydrosulphide. 


„ SH.3H3O 
^ <OH 

Calcium hydroxyhydiosoIpMde. 


This mixed salt is formed from the tydfosulphide by reaction with water ; 
Ca(SH)2+H20=Ca(SH)(0H)+H28, or with calcium hydroxide: Ca(SH)2 
+Ga(OH)2— 2Ca(SH)(OH). It is also formed by the union of calcium sulphide with 
w:ater, as occurs in the interior of heaps of alkali-waste ; and by the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on calcium, hydroxide in the purification of coal-gas. Calcium 
hydroxyhydrosulphide is conveniently made by passing a stream of hydrogen 
through a cone. aq. soln, of the hydrosulphide, when colourless four-sided 
prisms, or minute acicular crj’-stals of the desired salt separate from the liquid. 
When the crystals of calcium hydrosulphide deliquesce at ordinary temp., 
hydrogen sulphide is simultaneously evolved ; consequentiy, deliquescence is ac- 
companied by a loss of weight— the deliquescence of n.ormal ammonium carbonate 
is also accompanied by a loss of weight owing to the loss of water and ammonia : 
(!0^)2003.H20— NH34-H20-*h(NH4)HC03. The crystals of calcium hydroxy- 
hydrosulphide ^adually decompose and become opaque, when exposed to air, 
hydrogen sulphide is slowly evolved, oxygen is absorbed and the crystals become 
yellow ; the salt also takes up carbon dioxide from the air, but not very freely at 
first. ^ • 

0 , ITeuberg and E. ISTeimann treated a soln. of barium oxide in methyl alcohol 
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with an alcohol soln. of potassium hydrosulphide and obtained a gelatinous precipi, 
tate of hydrated barium nionosulphidc, BaS.H20, possibly barium hydroxyhydro- 
sulphide,* Ba(SH)OH, which dissolves slowly in methyl alcohol. Hexahydrated 
barium sulphide, BaS.GHaO, is very probably pontahydrated barium hydroxyhydro- 
sulphide, Ba(SH)(0H).5H20. Its preparation and properties have been previously 
described. Both the calcium and barium hydroxyhydrosulphides are crystalline, and 
have a relatively large proportion of water of crystallization ; they dissolve readily 
in water, but the soln. is soon decomposed into hydroxide which is precipitated, and 
hydrosulphide which remains in soln. This shows how improbable it is that the 
hydrosulphides can without decomposition lose their water of crystallization by 
heat ; anhydrous barium sulphide has not been prepared in the wet-way at a temp, 
below redness. Calcium hydroxyhydrosulphidc is insoluble in, and is not afiected 
by, a moderately cone. soln. of the hydrosulphide ; it is insoluble in alcohol, but is 
slowly decomposed by that liquid, as by water, and hydrosulphide passes into soln. 
From the readiness with which calcium hydroxyhydrosulphidc is converted into the 
hydroxide, the preparations of the former arc apt to be more or less mixed with the 
latter. Hydrogen sulphide converts the hydroxyhydrosulphidc into hydrosulphide ; 
and, according to V. H. Veley, calcium hydroxy hydrosulphide absorbs carbon di- 
sulphide, forming unstable basic calcium thiocarbonates which are slowly decomposed 
by hydrogen sulphide, and rapidly by carbon dioxide. 

T. J. Pclouze,^ and A. W. Hofmann were unable to obtain any evidence of 
combination when a mixture of calcium oxide and sulphide is heated to redness ; 
nor was the former able to find any satisfactory evidence of the presence of an 
oxysulphide in the alkali- waste of Leblanc's soda process. E. Kopp is of the opinion 
that calcium hydroxide and sulphide do combine to form an oxysulphide. J. K. Hay- 
wood, and R. W. Thatcher found that the lime-sulphur soln. prepared by boiling 
milk of lime and sulphur contains two main constituents, calcium pentasulpMde 
and thiosulphate, with small amounts of sulphite or sulphate produced by the 
oxidation of the soln. When freshly slaked lime and sulphur — ^with or without 
sodium chloride — are boiled with an excess of water in open vessels, they dissolve 
in the proportion CaO : S=1 : 1*94 if lime is in excess, and 1 : 2*24 if sulphur is in 
excess. The solubility of lime as calcium hydroxide in water in the proportions 
used accounts for most of the difference in these ratios, so that the proportion of lime 
united with sulphur is probably the same whichever component be in excess. Allow- 
ing fox the excess of Imae in soln., therefore, the ratio may be regarded as 1 : 2*24. 
After a time, however, the excess of lime may unite with some of the calcium penta- 
* sulphide, for the soln. frequently deposits yellow or red crystals of calcium oxysnl- 
phide — viie infra — ^whioh 0. B. Winter represents- as 2Ca0.CaS3JlH20. The 
ratio CaO ; S=1 : 2*286 corresponds with the reaction 3Ca(OH)2+12S==CaS203 
H-2CaS5+3H20. Although the ratio CaO : S approximates to 1 : 2*24, the ratio of the 
sulphur present as OaSs to that present as CaS203 was found to vary from 1 : 4*19 
to 1 : 27*78, Hence, some secondary reaction must take place — e.g. CaS2Os4"Ca(0H)2 
+4S=^0aS5-hCaSO4-f HgO ; 2CaS20s+3Ca{SH)2«2CaS5+3Ca(0H)2 ; etc., and 
R. W. Thatcher believes the first of these equations represents the most probable 
reaction. 

C* W. Folkard exposed calcium hydroxide to hydrogen sulphide so long as there 
, any gain in weight.., and obtain^, a grey powder which he regarded as a compoma; 
40a(OH)^.3H*8. When this product was treated With coal*gas, hydrogen sulphide to 
given oiS!, and at 100® water was eliminated leaving behind a greyish-green substance wM 
he regarded as a compound ; 20a(OH),.2Ca(SB:)OH, When gently heated, this prod^? 
Ipsea a mol of water and forms a yeUowlsh-wmte substance, 2Ca(OH)i.CaS.Ca(SE)0]dJ 
and at a red heat, out of contact with air, it loses two mols of water, producing 20a0. 
Ca(SH)OH, which, when ignited in air, bums like tinder, producing calcium sulpbata 
W. Foster also prepared some oxygenated sulphides of calcium. 

V, H. Veley studied the action of hydifogen sulphide on calcium hy^oxide> 
found that both by the dry and the wet methoa the calcium oxide is conve||^;; 
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respectively into calcium sulphide and hydrosulphide ; and he concludes that the 
mol. combinations described by C. W. Folkard are in all probability mixtures of 
calcium sulphide with unaltered oxide,” In addition to E. Divers and T. Shimidzu’s 
hydroxyhydrosulphide two other oxysulphides, or more probably hydroxyhydro- 
sulphides, have been reported, and in the absence of definite or precise information 
as to their composition, they are conveniently called Herschel’s crystals and 
Buchner’s crystals after their respective discoverers. Their limits of existence in 
the ternary system, CaO — S — H2O, or even their individuality, have not been 
established. 

J. E. W. Herschel boiled two parts of calcium hydroxide with one of sulphur and 
20 of water for an hour, and allowed the filtrate to cool in a closed vessel out of con- 
tact with air. A piece of calcium hydroxide was placed in the liquid, and the 
crystals of oxysulphide which were deposited on the lime, were washed with cold 
water, and dried m vacuo over sulphuric acid. According to E. Schone, if the 
mother liquid is boiled with calcium hydroxide, another crop of crystals of the 
oxysulphide are deposited on a piece of calcium hydroxide provided the soln. 
contained calcium thiosulphate. A. Greuther has also described the preparation 
of this substance, and he objected to the washing of the crystals with water, which 
has a decomposing action ; he preferred to dry them by press, between filter paper. 
According to J. E, W. Herschel, and A. Geuther, the crystals are orange-yellow, 
dichroic, transparent, four- or six-sided prisms with di- or tri-hedral summits. 
According to A. Geuther, the so-called S&tscheV s (ytystols have the composition of a 
hydrated calcium tetrahydroxytrisulphide, Ca3(OH)4^.8(or 9)H20 ; or CaS3.2CaO. 
10 or llHgO, or CaS3.2Ca(OH)2.8 orOHgO ; B. Schone’s analysis CaS4.3Ca0.12H20, 
or CaS4.3Ca(0H)2.9H20, is vitiated by the fact that he decomposed the crystals 
before analysis, by washing them with water. The crystals were partially analyzed 
by H. Hose, and J. E .W. Herschel. The crystals, gradually effloresce at a summer’s 
temp, over sulphuric acid ; but they are stable when kept in a sealed tube. They 
give ofi water and hydrogen sulphide when heated to 100®, and sulphur sublimes at 
a higher temp., the residue is white, and is very slightly soluble in water with an 
alkaline reaction. Both J. E. W. Herschel and E. Schone reported that water 
extracts calcium polysulphides — CaS„ — and leaves a residue of calcium hydroxide. 
According to A. Geuther, the aq. extract contains insignificant quantities of sulphuric 
acid, and no thiosulphate ; and, according to E. Schone, it gives ofi no hydrogen 
sulphide when treated with manganese sulphate ; and no sulphur dioxide when 
treated with a hydrochloric acid soln. of arsenic trioxide. J. E. W. Herschel and 
E. Schone observed that the crystals are not changed by alcohol ; and they dissolve 
in hydrochloric acid with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide. A. Geuther said that 
with dil. hydrochloric acid, the crystals become brownish-yellow, and sulphur is 
separated ; while with cono. acid, hydrogen trisulphide, H2SS, is formed with but a 
slight evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 

J. A. Buchner, and 0. E. Buchholz and H. Brandes obtained orange-yeUow mono- 
clinic prismatic crystals, the so-called Buchmr^s crystals^ by treating ml^huns 
calca/rern with insuffloient hydrochloric or acetic acid for complete soln., and allowing 
the liquid to stand while protected from air. E, Schone prepared them by digesting 
calcium tetrasulphide mth calcium hydroxide and hy^osulphide ; and also by 
boiling two parts of calcium tetrasulphide with one of sulphxur and 20 of water for 
‘half an hour, and allowing the unfiltered liquid to stand while protected from the 
air. H. Hose also obtained what appeared to be similar crystals among the pro- 
ducts obtained by allowing a soln. of calcium hydrosulphide to stand slightly exposed 
to air. The composition of Buchner’s crystals has not been definitely established ; 
H. Bose deduced the formula „OaS6.5CaO.20H2O from his analysis; E. Schone, 
OaS4.40a0.18H20 T s^iid A. Geuther, CaS8.3CaQ.14 or IbHgO. The latter agrees 
with the formula OaSs.3Ca(OH)2.11 or l2H2Q> or hydrated oalciom hexabiydroxyl- 
ttisulpbide, Ca4(O!EC)0.S8.11 or I2H2O. The crystals when protected from air 
become paler and finally white. At 100®, they lose about three-fourths of the water. 
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and half the hydrogen sulphide. The action of water, manganese sulphate, acids, 
and alcohol on Buchner’s crystals is the same as with Herschel’s crystals. J. L. Gay 
Lussac, on the contrary, stated that they are soluble in alcohol. 

E. Sohone reported the formation of hydrated strontium dihydroxytetrasulphidej 
Sr(0H)2S4.11H20, or Sr0.SrS4.12H20, by slightly exposing to the air an aq. or 
alcoholic soln.'of strontium tetrasulphide. The ruby -red, transparent crystals 
decompose when heated in a glass tube giving ofi water, hydrogen sulphide, and 
sulphur, and leaving a residual mixture of strontium monosulphide, sulphate, and 
a little sulphite. Water gives a yellow soln. with an alkaline reaction, from which 
strontium hydroxide soon separates ; the aq. soln. gives hydrogen sulphide and 
sulphur when treated with hydrochloric acid. Barium chloride gives no signs of a 
sulphate, nor arsenious chloride any signs of a thiosulphate. It is insoluble in 
alcohol, ether, and carbon disulphide. A. Geuther expressed the opinion that 
Schone’s oxysulphate is a mixture of a polysulphide and a thiosulphate. H. Rose 
extracted barium sulphide with water five times and analyzed the residue; the 
analyses have been represented by formulae showing a:BaS-t-yBa0-l-2H20, but there 
is nothing to justify the assumption that any of the products are chemical indi- 
viduals. 

P. BerthicT » heated a mixture of gypsum with twice its weight of cupric sulphate in 
a carbon crucible, and obtained a leaden grey sulphide sprinkled with granules of copper. 
Acetic acid dissolved out of the lime, with tho evolution of hydrogen sulphide. Similar 
results were obtained with barium sulphate. There is no evidence here of the formation 
of calcium, copper sulphide or of barium copper sulphide. P. Berthior treated a mixture of 
barium and potassium sulphates in a similar way, but there is little to show that the reddish 
mass so obtained is really polassium barium sulphide. 
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I 16. TOie Sidpliates of tho Mk$!Sm Barths 

The native form of dihydrated calcium eulphate, CaS04, 2H2O, called gyp$um, 
ocenra as a fine-grained or compact mass which is normally white, but may be 
coloured grey, brown, or red owing to admixtures of clay, carbonaceous matter, 
ferric oxide, etc. An . earthy or sandy variety is sometimes called gyps™ dirt, W 
gypsite. The pure white massive varieties are known as alabasteri and have beea" 
used for making statuaiy, vases, and other objects for internal decoration; 
s^e term is also applied to the white and banded stalagmite or onyx 
: of calcite ; and this is generahy oonsidei:?ed to have been the alabajj^.p|S 
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the ancients. The so-called lajpis sjpecularis^ referred to by Pliny, was possibly 
crystalline gypsum mixed with mica. The colourless, water-clear or transparent, 
crystalline variety is known as selenite ; and in the eighteenth century it was some- 
times called glades marice, or Marienglas, Some fibrous varieties of g3rpsum are 
called satin spar. The anhydrous form of calcium sulphate is known as anhydrite, 
CaSO^, and also as muriadte, or Jcarstenite. This variety is usually found massive, 
and is sometimes found associated with g3^sum and rock-salt; it also occurs in 
coloured — brown or blue — crystals. Gypsum is soft enough to be scratched by the 
finger-nail ; anhydrite is slightly harder. 

The mineral gypsum is of considerable commercial importance as a source of 
plaster of Paris, so named because it was obtained by burning the gypsum from the 
quarries of Montmarte, Pantin, Belleville, Sannois, and Enghein in the Tertiary 
deposits of the Paris basin. The deposits in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Stafiordshire, and Gloucestershire, are all associated with the keuper marls. 
The gypsum industry of Germany is developed in the southern part of the Hartz 
Mountain district, in Thuringia near Possench and Krolpa, and at various towns on 
the Rhine near the mouth of the Neckar. Deposits occur in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Italy, Cyprus, Sicily, India, Queensland, Canada, and in Ohio, Virginia, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Nevada, Michigan, etc. Numerous reports have been made 
on these various deposits.^ Crystals of gypsum have been found in the residues 
obtained by the evaporation of natural waters holding calcium sulphate in soln.— 
e.g. in boiler scale, etc.^ 

Anhydrite associated with gypsum occurs in the salt mines near Hall (Tyrol), Bex 
(Switzerland), Sulz (Wurtemberg), Himmelsberg (Ilfeld), Bleiberg (Carintha), Liineberg 
(Hanover), Lauterberg (Harz), Hapnik (Hxmgary), Ischl (Austria), Aussee (Styria), 
Berchtesgaden (Bavaria), at Hienthal (Alps), Stassfurt, Lockport (N.Y.), Windsor (Nova 
Scotia), Hillsboro (New Brunswick), etc. Celestine' occurs in the Bristol basin, in Gloucester 
and Somerset, Westphalia, Thtuingia, Pshov (Silesia), Domberg (near Jena), Sicily, Bex 
(Switzerland), Montmarte, Beaumont, and Meudon (France), Conil (Spain). Deposits 
occur in numerous localities in the United States, at Strontian Island (Lake Erie). 
Barytes occurs at Dufton (Westmorland), Liskeard (Cornwall), Egremont (Cumberland), 
Breidden H illfl (Shropshire), Wetherton and Newhaven (Derbyshire), Nutfield (Surrey), 
FelsCbanya and Kremmitz (Hungary), Freiberg, Marienberg, and Clausthal (Germany), 
Eoya and Raure (Austria), Connecticut, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, 
etc., Prizibran and Mies (Bohemia). 

In connection with the alkali halides, it was shown that during the evaporation 
of sea-water, gypsum or anhydrite is deposited before the more soluble salt ; and 
the common and intimate association of gypsum or anhydrite with rock-salt points 
clearly to the marine origin of most of the gypsum beds.® Gypsum also occurs as 
irregular masses in limestone. It is then supposed to have resulted directly from 
the action of sulphuric acid on the limestone, when the sulphuric acid is derived 
from the oxidation of pyrites or other sulphides by the joint action of air and water. 
Small quantities of gypsum found in some volcanic districts are supposed to have 
been formed by the action of sulphuric acid vapours on the lime of volcanic tufia 
and other rocks. 

About three centuries before our era, Theophrastus, in his Uepl AiBwv, described 
very clearly the occurrence and some of the properties of the mineral gypsum and 
alabaster. The name of the mineral is derived from a term applied to what is 
equivalent to burnt gypsum. Attempts have been made to derive the term alabaster 
from Greek words ; another connects the word with the town Alabastron in Egypt, 
where ornaments were made from gypsum in early times. Theophrastus stated that 
it was employed as a cement and for oasu]^ the outsides of buildings ; for making 
internal ornaments and statues ; as a colour for painters ; and for “ fulling ” cloth. 
He said : 

Gypsum is prepared fof use by burning certain stones. It is then reduced to powder, 
and well mixed with waiter by stirring with wooden instruments. The mixing cannot be 
done by hand because of the heat which is developed. This mixture is prepared immediately 
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before it is used, for in a very short time after moistening it dries and becomes hard, and not 
in a condition to be used. The gypsum which has been used can be re-bumt and made fit 
for use. 


In the first century, Pliny, in his Historia naturalise described this mineral and 
stated that it has a close relationship with lime — cognaia calci res gypsum est. ^ The 
opinion was based rather on its properties as a cement, which is prepared like lime 
by the calcination of the native stone. 

The earliest plaster casts arc said to have been made by Lysistratus of Sicyon, 
brother of the sculptor Lysippus. He first made a oast in piaster from the object, 
and then made a second one in wax. According to A. Rces,^ the walls of the temple 
of Portuna Soia were made of compact gypsum which, though without windows 
was sufficiently illuminated by light transmitted through the semi-pellucid walls • 
the old Arabian monastery of Arsoffa Emu is also said to have been constructed of 
gypsum ; at Plorence, the gypsum of Yolterra was made into vases in which lampe 
were placed, and thus diffused a soft light over the room ; and a church at Florence 
was illuminated by large slabs of alabaster, in place of panes of glass. The light 
transmitted through plates of gypsum seems to have reminded the ancients of light 
from the moon — hence selenite, from aeX^yrr;, the moon. 

G. Agricola, in his De natura fossilium (Basil, 15^16}, supposed gypsum to consist 
of lime because the former can he converted into the latter. J. H. Pott, in his 
Lithogeognosia (Potsdam, 174G), said that many chemists regarded true gypsum as 
a compound of lime and sulphuric acid, and they callf^d it gypsum arte faciume i>ut he 
consi(iered the two were different. In the eighteenth century, the white substance 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on chalk was called selenite. B. Allen ^ 
prepared this mineral by the action of sulphuric acid on chalk. The chemists of 
this period regarded gypsum and artificially prepared calcium sulphate as two 
different substances. In 1747, P. J. Macquer showed that gypsum contained 
sulphuric acid, but the mineral was still considered to be different from the calcium 
sulphate, because calcination converted the former into a substance which reacted 
with water, forming a kind of mortar, while the latter remainedcunaffected by fire. 
In 1760, A. S. Marggraf showed that when gypsum is heated with charcoal, a gas 
with the pungent smell characteristic of burning sulphur is given off, and he hence 
inferred that it is a component of sulphuric acid and limo. He explained the forma- 
tion of gypsum in nature by the gradual deposition of the crystals from calcareous 
yaters ; time, said he, brings about marvellous results which cannot be reproduced 
in our laboratories. In 1768, A. L. Lavoisier corffirmed Marggraf ’s analysis, and 
showed that the hardening of gypsum is a result of its re-combining with the water 
of crystallization from which it had been deprived by heat. He said : 

If the water of hydration removed from gypsum by fir© be returned to it, the water is 
taken up with avidity, and a sudden and irregular crystalliKation occurs so that the small 
crystals which are formed become confused with on© another, and a very hard mass results. 


A. L.^ Lavoisier sta^d that in his opinion these results leave rien h dimer m 
V explication de ^ pMnomine^ Analyses were also made by R. Chenevix and others. 

The recognition of the mineral oelestine or cehstite as the native form of 
strontium sulphate, and of heaYsr spar as the native form of barium sulphate, 
has been described at the beginning of this chapter. For a long time, the 
minerate baiytes and oelestine were confused, and the difference in the crysWIine 
forms was regarded as a puzzling exception to R. J. Hauy*s law of the constancy of 
the angles of the crystals of a given substance, L, N. Vauquelin, however, demoib 
strated that the minerals belong to two different species, since the one (barytes) 
^parts a green colour to the flame, while the other (oelestine} gives a crimson flame, 
Heavy spar, also c^ed haryteSf sand, barite, occurs in fine crystals and granular 
fibrous masses. It is a very common mineral in metalliferous veins-**-e.p. lead, s3?e% 
cobalt, etc;~both with the veinstone and on the wall. That in the Derbyshire ^ 
imnes occurs in aggregates of white, opaque crystals, where it is Cd&ed oo/wh 
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aggregates of tabular crystals are known as crested harytes, or cockscomb harytes* The 
mineral celestine occurs in tabular crystals, and in granular or fibrous masses. The 
colour of both forms is usually white or creamy, and in some cases the mineral has 
red or brown ferruginous stains. Many forms of celestine have a blue tinge — whence 
the name, from ccslestinus, blue. Analyses of barytes were made by T. Grimer and 
R, Brandes, etc. There has been some discussion as to the existence of true barium 
strontium sulphates — harytocelestines. -Are the barytocelestines mixtures of barytes 
with strontium sulphate, or of celestine with some barium sulphate ? The evidence 
is indecisive ; the barytocelestines with analyses corresponding with strontium barium 
sulphates, BaS04.2SrS04 and BaS04.3SrS04, reported from Ontario, are probably 
mixtures. 

The preparation of the sulphates of the alkaline earths. — According to 
K. W. 6. Kastner, when sulphuric acid is poured upon calcium oxide, the whole 
becomes red hot if relatively large quantities of material are used ; and P. Heinrich 
said that chemi-luminescence occurs if sulphuric acid is dropped on calcium oxide in 
a darkened room. Dihydrated calcium sulphate is precipitated when dil. sulphuric 
acid, or a soln. of an alkah sulphate, is added to a soln. of a calcium salt. The same 
salt is also formed by the action of dil. sulphuric acid on powdered calcium oxide, 
hydroxide, or carbonate. As emphasized by J. J. Berzelius, the solid is very liable 
to form clots in which the interior is protected from the action of the acid by an 
impervious skin of the sulphate. A. Lacroix ® obtained crystals of gypsum by the 
action of sulphuric acid on powdered fluorspar at 12® for some months. P. P. von 
Weimarn obtained a colloidal calcium sulphate by precipitating the salt in alcoholic 
soln. Hemihydrated calcium sulphate, CaS04.ik20, or 2CaS04.H20, was obtained 
by N. A. E. Millon, by the dehydration of the dihydrate at 110®. 

The partially dehydrated gypsum forms the hemihydrate, CaSO^.^HgO, and this is 
virtually the composition of the commercial plaster of Paris, Stuckgips, or pldtre. This 
product is not hygroscopic, but it generally holds up to 1*5 per cent, of adsorbed moisture 
and a total 6 to 8 per cent, of water. The adsorbed moisture can be removed by a stream of 
dry air. The term stucco is almost a synonym for plaster of Paris ; if there is a difference, 
plaster of Paris is whiter and more finely ground than stucco. C. Cloez found some samples 
of plaster of Paris contained considerable proportions of soluble anhydrite, and they con- 
tained less than 6 per cent, of combined water. Plaster of Paris with over 7*5 per cent, of 
moisture probably contains unconverted gypsum. P. Berthier’s analyses, confirmed by 
those of E. Landrin and others, showed that commercial plaster of Paris contains 4 to 8 per 
cent, of water. 

F. Hoppe-Seyler obtained needle-like crystals of hemihydrated calcium sulphate 
by heating to 14f)°--160® the dihydrate with water in a sealed tube. H. le Chatelier 
prepared the hemihydrate by heating a sat. soln. of calcium sulphate in a sealed 
tube at 130®“150® ; but special precautions are needed to remove water rapidly 
before it cools much below 130®, or rehydration sets in ; H. le Chatelier, therefore, 
transferred the hot crystals into absolute alcohol and dried them at 100®. A simple 
method of making the hemihydrate was devised by J. H. vant Hoff and E. F. Arm- 
strong, who heated between 40® and 50®, for 18 hrs., 20 grms. of precipitated gypsum 
with 50 c.c. of cone, nitric acid (sp. gr. 1’4), and obtained well-defined minute 
needles. J. F. W. Johnston reported the formation of transparent prismatic 
crystals of the hemihydrate in a marine boiler working under a press, of two atm. 
H. Rose thought that he had prepared crystals of monohydrated cdldum sulphate, 
CaS04.H20, by boiling gypsum for a short time with a half-sat. soln, of sodium 
chloride, but he probably obtained crystals of the hemihydrate which practically 
re-hydrated on cooling, and which were also contaraiaated with some sodium 
chloride. According to R. Grengg, the formation of the hemihydrate by heating 
gypsum appears to involve the intermediate formation of soluble anhydride^ which 
then absorbs water. 

H. Rose found that sulphuric anhydride, SOs, reacts with calcium oxide at a 
temp, approaching redness, but not at ordinary temp. The product is anhydrous 
calcium liulf hate. Calcium hydroxide does react with sulphuric trioxide at ordinary 
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temp. C. M. Marz showed that hot or cold calcspar, limestone or chalk, does n t 
react with the vapour of sulphur trioxide, and only a superficial film of sulphate” 
formed with the vapour of sulphuric acid. The anhydrous sulphate is obtamed bv 
heating one of the hydrates above the temp, of dehydration. J. H. van’t Hofi 
W. Hinrichsen, and E. Weigert obtained a soluble form of anhydrite by heating the 
hemihydrate to 100° with an excess of water, or by dehydrating precipitated calcium 
sulphate in vacuo between 60° and 90°. A: Lacroix obtained what appeared to be 
a triolinic form of anhydrite by keeping gypsum at 125° for a long time ; if the temp 
be kept at bright redness ordinary anhydrite k formed, and E. Mitscherhoh obtained 
crystals of anhydrite by heating precipitated calcium sulphate in a pottery oven 
where the cooling is slow. N. S. Manross obtained crystals of anhydrite by fusiag 
potassium sulphate with four times its weight of calcium chloride, and extract 
the more soluble product with water. F. Hoppe-Seylcr obtained anhydrite by 
heating gypsum with a sat. soln. of sodium or calcium chloride in a sealed tube at 
125°-130° ; L. Bourgeois, from a sat. soln. of calcium sulphate in nitric acid sp gr 
I'S&l-, diluted with one-third its vol. of water; and E. T. Simmler, by meteo 
hydrated gypsum with sodium chloride in the presence of silica. “ 

P. Posepny found anhydrite is formed from gyj)sum in soln. of calcium or 
magnesium chloride. H. Eose and F. Hoppe-Scyler said that while gypsum loses 
water at a temp, as low as 100°, gypsum is always the form which separates from 
soln. of sodium chloride. J. Both objected to this statement, because he obtained 
deposits of anhydrite from sodium chloride soln. at ordinary temp. 6. Spezis 
obtained a separation of anhydrite from a sat. soln. of sodium chloride at 500 atm. 
press, in spite of the fact that gypsum occupies a less vol. than anhydrite, and 
water resulting from the decomposition. H. Vater evaporated soln. of gypsum 
sat. with respect to sodium or magnesium chloride, and obtained crystals of gypsum 
while natural anhydrite remained unchanged in these soln. It is unlikely that 
H. Vater realized equilibrium conditions in bis experiments. E. Fassbender found 
gypsum to be the stable phase in equilibrium with cold sat. soln. of sodium nblnr ifift 
at ordinary temp., but at higher temp, anhydrite is the stable phase. E. Brauns 
obtained natural anhy^ite at or^nary temp, with gypsum in contact with sat. soln. 
of calcium or magnesium chloride. H. Struve and K. Haushofer found natural 
anhydrite to be the stable phase in the presence of cone, sulphuric acid. The general 
conclusion from the work of J, H. van’t HoS is that gypsum and natural anhydrite 
are the only forms of calcium sulphate which are stable in the presence of any soln., 
and the conditions under which one or other form is stable depend on the temp, and 
nature of the soln, with which it is in contact. For an aq. soln. of calcium sulphate, 
thm temp, is about 66° ; for a sat. soln. of sodium bromate, 50° ; for a sat. soln. of 
sodium chloride, 30° ; and for a sat. soln. of magnesium chloride, 11°. So long as 
^s™ied that the change of gypsum to anhydrite requires a temp, exceeding 
160 , there appeared no satisfactory explanation of the presence of anhydrite in 
Mtoal deposits._ The _ geological evidence is in agreement with the work of 
J. H, van t Hoff in showing that anhydrite has been deposited from soln. coniain- 
mg sodium chloride and other soluble salts, all of which depressed the inversicai 
temp. ^ ■ 

As m the case of calcium oxide, K. W. Q. Kastner found strontia can be made 
red hot when it is treated with oono. sulphuric acid ; 3 . S. E. Julia-Fontenelle and: 

oM not get so high a temp, when smaller quantities were used. \ 
Anhydeous Steonriw sulphate, SrSO*, is precipitated by treating a of a 
stsonteum salt with sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate. The precipitate with 
cub ^m. IS a crystalline powder, but with cone, soln,, it is fiocculent and amoiphois, r 
and later assumes a crystalline form. M, M. P. Sluir ahd C. Slater studied the effect : 
M cone, on the reaction be^een sulphurb acid and strontium ohbride. By workh^: ; 

O^Sch^ajmotidized^ ^d°t COllddal atronttum 

A. B; de Schulteh prepared crystals of ^ifi^ otiestihe by uMng a soln. 5 
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sulphuric acid in 3 litres of water in a soln. of 28 grins, of strontium chloride in 
3 litres of water, and allowing the mixture to stand for a couple of weeks. L. Bour- 
geois prepared artificial celestine by repeatedly heating to 150° and cooling a mixture 
of precipitated strontium sulphate with an excess of hydrochloric acid (1:2); 

N. S. Manross, by melting potassium sulphate with an excess of strontium chloride ; 
H. Struve, by evaporating a cone, sulphuric acid soln. of precipitated strontium 
sulphate ; and A. Gorgeu, by fusion with alkali chlorides. 

According to A. A. B. Bussy, the vapour of anhydrous sulphuric acid is absorbed 
by heated baryta, and the mass becomes incandescent ; similarly, F. Kuhlmann 
found that when baryta is brought in contact with anhydrous sulphuric acid, fused 
at 26°, it becomes incandescent ; and M. Barry found the baryta becomes red hot 
when mixed with cone, sulphuric acid containing a little more or a little less than 
one mol of acid to one of water ; and F. Kuhlmann added that sulphuric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*848 does not combine with baryta at ordinary temp., but if the solid, 
moistened with the acid, be touched at any point with a hot iron, or a wet glass rod, 
combination commences at that point, and is propagated throughout the mass ; 
combination also ensues on exposure to moist air. If the same acid be mixed with a 
little water and cooled, it unites with baryta with incandescence ; but if the acid 
be mixed with more water, the phenomenon does not occur. When the acid is 
mixed with water, no reaction occurs if the baryta has been previously mixed with 
alcohol or ether. 

Sulphuric acid and soluble sulphates precipitate barium sulphate^ BaS 04 , 
from aq. soln. of its salts. Sulphuric acid also transforms insoluble barium salts 
wholly or partially into the sulphate. A protective film of sulphate is formed when 
witherite is treated with sulphuric acid, but, according to T. J. Pelouze, dil. sulphuric 
acid mixed with 4 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, rapidly converts witherite ifito the 
sulphate. The purification of native barium sulphate has been discussed by 

O. Coffignier, J. Ramsden, etc. Barium sulphate was formerly made by treating 
a soln. of barium chloride with sodium sulphate or sulphuric acid, but it is now made 
by treating barium sulphide with salt-cakes. The latter process furnishes a denser 
product than the former, and gives sodium sulphide as a valuable by-product. 
Barium sulphate is also a by-product in the manufacture of hydrogen peroxide from 
barium dioxide and sulphuric acid, P. A. Mackay obtained barium and strontium 
sulphates in a finely divided form by grinding the native mineral, dissolving it in 
sulphuric acid containing free sulphur trioxide and pouring the soln. into water to 
precipitate the dissolved sulphates. C. H. Hall studied the electro-precipitation of 
colloidal barium sulphate. 

The structure of precipitated barium sulphate has been studied by P. P. von 
Weimarn, and S. Od^n — vide 3. 23, 8. According to G. Buchner, colloidal barium 
sulphate is obtained by mixing equal mol. proportions of a 40 per cent. soln. of 
barium acetate and a 60 per cent. soln. of ^uminium acetate. Y. Kato obtained 
it by adding a dil. alcoholic soln. of sulphuric acid to a dil. alcoholic soln. Of 
barium acetate. E. Feilmann heated a mixed aq. soln. of casein and sodium 
sulphate with an aq. soln. of barium chloride. N. G. Ohatterji and N. R. Dhar 
observed no peptization of barium sulphate with glycerol and alkali hydroxide. 

According to R. Pictet, a mixture of sulphuric acid with an alcoholic soln. of 
barium chloride is quite clear at —85®,; but as the temp, rises to —70®, the liquid 
suddenly becomes turbid, showing that no reaction occurs at the lower temp. 
L. Joulin showed that a slight excess of sulphuric acid is needed for the complete 
precipitation of barium from soln. of its salts, and conversely a slight excess of 
barifim salt soln. is needed for the complete precipitation of sulphuric acid ; soln. 
containing an equal number of mols of sodium sulphate, and barium chloride, at 
a dilution of 1 : 5000, are completely precipitated in four days, but in 24 hrs. ^th 
part still remained unchanged. According to B. Schone, when barium sulphide 
is oxidized by fuming nitric acid to barium sulphate, the filtered soln. contains 
both a little barium and a little sulphuric acid; ^ W. Spring compressed an intimate 
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mixture of one part of dry barium carbonate with three parts of dry sodium sul- 
phate, at 6000 atm., and found 5916 per cent, of the carbonate was converted to 
Bulphate ; by re-grinding the mass, another compression gave a 73*3 per cent 
conversion. Equilibrium was obtained when 80 per cent, was converted. 

In 1829, B. Turner pointed out that barium sulphate has a tendency to carry 
down other salts during its precipitation : ^ 

The adhesion of potassium sulphate to the precipitate ensues even in a dil. soln. ; and it 
is not prevented by the presence of other salts, such as };>otassium nitrate, ammonium 
chloride, or ammonium nitrate. Tho quantity of adhering suit is variable, dependinff 
apparently as well on the relative quantity of tlio tw'O salts, and tlie strength of thesota 
as on the manner and extent of edulcoration. I have know it to increase the weight of the 
barium sulphate by 1 per cent. 

A large number of observers have placed similar facts on record. Salts of the 
alkalies, alkaline earths, silica, magnesium, cobalt, copper, iron, and aluminium 
compounds may be carried down with the preei])itate. There are difficulties also 
due to the solubility of barium sulphate in the presence in the soln. of certain other 
compounds. 

Crystalline barium sulphate can be made by cva])orating a cone, sulphuric acid 
soln. of the precipitated salt ; T. Sclieerer and E. Drechscl evaporated a soln. of 
barium sulphate in metaphosphoric acid; and they fused barium fluoride with 
calcium sulphate in the presence of potassium or sodium chloride, and extracted the 
cold mass with water ; H, de Senarmont ® heated precipitated barium sulphate with 
dil. hydrochloric acid, or sodium bicarbonate to 250® for 60 hrs., and C. M. Manross 
fused 12 gnns. of potassium sulphate wdth 50 grins, of barium chloride ; A. Mace ■ 
obtained crystals of barium sulphate by double dccom})osit5on between barium 
nitrate’ and ferrous sulphate ; and 0. E. Guignet, by double decomposition between 
sodium sulphate and barium chloride. 
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§ 17. The Dehydration and Rehydration oi Gypsum. Plaster of Paris 

C. Pape 1 found that crystals of gypsum effloresce at 100°, and J. W. Gunning 
showed that the dihydrate loses water when dried in a steam-bath. According to 
F. Knapp, gypsum loses the whole of its water below 100° ; and, according to 
W. A. Shenstone and J. T. Cundall, gypsum can be dehydrated by heating it to 70° 
in dry air ; and 3 per cent, of water was lost by heating hydrated calcium sulphate 
at 40° for 144 ,hrs.. The dehydration of gypsum has been also studied by 
N. A. E. Millon, G. and E. Plessy, H. Precht and K. Kraut, etc. A. Payen noted 
that gypsum begins to lose its water when heated to 115°^ and it then loses water’ 
more quickly the higher the temp. W. A. Davis confirmed an observation of 
W. A. Shenstone and J. T. Cundall that there is a distinct initial period of inertness 
during the dehydration of gypsum. H. How found tabular gypsum dehydrated 
more readily than the fibrous variety. J. B. Hannay found a break in the dehydra- 
tion curve corresponding with CaS 04 . 1 ^‘Ha 0 ,, but none with CaS 04 .iH 20 ; on the 
other hand, H. le Ohatelier determined the time rate of rise of temp., i.^. the heating 
curve. Pig. 38, of powdered gypsum. The temp, rose steadily up to 128°, when 
there was a long interval during which the temp, remained stationary ; a second 
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rise occurred between 128° and 163°, when a second but shorter break 
d ; this was followed by another continuous rise. There was a continuous 

loss of wcijijht on heating gypsum to 155® 
until 15*6 per cent, had been lost, when the 
residue retained a couvstant weight corre- 
^ spending with CaS 04 .iH 20 ; similarly, the 
““ loss at 19'!:° was continuous until’ the 
__ anhydrous sulphate was formed, wheu 
the weight remained stationary. 

The following is a selection from 

the vapour pressure measurements of 

. . ^^3, H. van’t HofT and E. F. Armstrone2 

Tf/Tie ,n mmutes system OaS04.2H,0-CaS04iH!o 

38.— Heating Curve of Gypsum. -ILOvapour at different temp. : 


Vap. press. 


Vap. press. 


40^* 


80^ 

100** 

no- 

20 *3 

91-4 

272*4 

710*8 

il 04 mm. 

p. press 

. of W 

^ater arc ; 



54 l* 

149 

355 

760 

1075 mm. 


The observed results axe in close agre(»nicnt with the formula : log ;p=log;p‘” 
+r493”567*7/(6+273), where p denotes the vap, press, of the system at 0°, and 
that of water at the same temp. They are plotted in Figs. 39 and 40 on different 
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Fios. 39 and 40. — Vapour Pressure Curves ot the Hydrates of Calcium Sulphate. 


scales — ^the latter shows dHagrammatically the transition points ; otherwise expressed, 
when gypsum is heated with water under press., above 107®, the hemihydrate will 
be formed, and when the latter is heated with water below 107®, gypsm will he 
formed. The transition temp, is lowered in the presence of aq. soln. having a lower 
vap.,press, than water— e. 5 ’. a sat. soln. of sodium chloride converts gypsum info 
henuhydtate above 77®, the temp, at which the yap. press, of the system : CaSOi-SHgO 
— OaSOi-iHgO, becomes equal to the vap. press, of the sat. soln. In the presence of a 
20 per cent. sota. the transition temp, is 9S*3® and in tho presence of a 3'6 per cent, 
soln. (sea-water), 106®. Again, in the presence of solid hexahydrated oalcimn 
chloride, the transformation temp, is 17® ; in a 13 pet cent. soln. of calcium chlondei, ■ 
it is a little above 100® ; and in a sat. soln. of magneBdian chloride, 11°. The efi^ , 
^ soln. of sodium or calcium chloride on the dehydration of gypsum was agj 
bavestigated by S'. Hoppe-Seyler, and G. Rose ; 'and df soln. of somum sulphate 
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H. Rose. W. A. Davis and E. F. Armstrong have indicated that there is a possi- 
bility that these measurements really refer to the system : Hemihy dr at soluble 
anhydrite. Two determinations by H. Lescoeur are not in close agreement with 
these values. The transformation temp, for gypsum-^hemihydrate is 107° at a 
press, of 970 mm., and at 758*8 mm. press., 101*45°. 

A. Potilitzin found that if gypsum be converted into anhydrous sulphate below 
200°, it sets with water, and he calls this a-anhydrite in contrast with the dead- 
burned form which he calls ^-anhydrite. He represents the di- and hemi-hydrates 
and the a- and j8-forms of anhydrite by the formulae : 

SOj.CaOH 

Ca<Q>S(OH)4 ®<S03.CaOH 

Dihydrate. Hemihydrate. 

The dihydrate is thus regarded as the calcium salt of ortho sulphuric acid, S(OH)e ; 
and the hemihydrate as the calcium salt of parasulphuric acid, S0(0H)4. Again, 
jS-anhydrite is considered to be a polymerized form of a-anhydrite. K. Zulkowsky 
and P. Rohland regard the dihydrate as a calcium salt of orthosulphuric acid, HgSOe 
or S(0H)6. J. H. van’t Hofi, W. Hinrichsen, and F. Weigert showed that under 
special circumstances, gypsum in the presence of water is converted into anhydrous 
calcium sulphate, which, unlike natural anhydrite, is fairly soluble in water, and sets 
in water even more rapidly than the hemihydrate. This soluble anhydrite is pro- 
duced when precipitated gypsum is heated in vacuo over cone, sulphuric acid 
between 60° and 90° ; or when gypsum, regenerated from plaster of Paris, is heated 
at 100°. It was assumed that gypsum is converted directly into soluble anhydrite, 
and not through the henuhydrate as an intermediary, because the vap. press, of 
gypsum in equilibrium with soluble anhydrite is greater than gypsum in equilibrium 
with the hemihydrate. Vap. press, measurements show that the transformation 
temp, of gypsum into soluble anhydrite, in contact with water, is lower than the 
transformation temp, of gypsum into hemihydrate, being 93° in the former case and 
107° in the latter. The production of the hemihydrate in B. F. Armstrong’s 
experiments in preference to soluble anhydrite is explained by assuming that it is 
due to the suspension of the transformation : gypsum~>soluble anhydrite. In the 
absence of a lag — Verzogerung — J. H. van’t Hoff believed that the change of gypsum 
into soluble or natural anhydrite should precede the change into the hemihydrate. 
W. A. Davis takes the opposite view — vide infra. The vap. press, of the system 
CaS04.2H20— CaS04goluble anhydrite — H20vapour was found to be : 

16 “ 20 “ 40 “ 50 “ 50 “ 70 “ 80 “ 86 “ 

Vap. press. • * 7 10*7 34 61*6 108 185 314 407 mm. 

and the results represented by log^>==log pw+‘3341’5T""i+25’905 log 5^—75*198. 
The transformation temp, is given as 90°-93°. The data are plotted on different 
scales in Figs. 39 and 40. 

J. H. van^t Hoff further assumes that a second variety of gypsum which gives 
rise to natural anhydrite should occur at an even lower temp., but is normally 
prevented from appearing ; and it is estimated that the transformation temp, of 
gypsum into natural non-setting anhydrite is as low as 63*5° when in contact with 
water. He also gives for the system CaS04.2H20^ — CaS04xiatiirai anhydrite —H20vaponr 

0 “ 6 “ 10 “ 20 “ 80 “ 40 “ 60 “ 60 “ 

Vap. press. « » 2-62 3 93 6*79 12*2 24 45*4 82*6 143 mm, 

and the transformation temp, is given as 63*6°-66°. They are plotted on different 
scales in Figs. 39 and 40. 

VOL. in. - 3 x> 


a-Anhydrite. 


S 03 Ca. 0 ,S 03 Ca ^ 

SOgCa.O.SOgCa 

^-Anhydrite. 
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Table IV. — Tbansformation Tempbkatukes of GtYpsum. 


The conversion temp, 
of gypsum into 

In the presence of 

Water. Sat. soln. NaCl. 

Press, of water. 

i 

Natural anhydrite • # • 

6r.-5“ 

30® 

17‘5 mm. 

Soluble anhydrite • • • 

OS® 

02° 

588 0 mm. 

Hemihydrate . . • . 

107° 

70“ 

791*0 mm. 


These resuits are summarized in Table IV. This classical work of J. H. van’t Hofi 
wants revision in the light of W. A. Davis’ work : The nature of the changes involved 
in the production and setting of plaster of Paris. 

W, A. Davis has shown that when uionoclinic gypsum is heated, it is very 
probably converted into a second rhombic form of gypsum ; and that before mono- 
clinic gypsum is dehydrated, it first changes into the rhombic form. This is 
.evidenced (i) by the inflection in the dehydration curve of gypsum, which shows that 
the loss of water does not begin immediately the material is heated, but there is a 
distinct period of induction. W. A. Sfaenstone and J. T, Cundall first showed the 
initial reluctance of gypsum to give up water, and attributed the phenomenon to 
the presence of molecular aggregates of great stability, and it is only after the 
gradual breaking up of these that the dissociation can take place.’’ (ii) The change 
which occurs in the optical properties when gypsum is heated. At ordinary temp., 
the optic axes of gypsum lie in the plane of symmetry of the crystal, but on heating 
to a temp, slightly above ICX)®, and before dehydration begins, the optic axes revolve 
so as to take up a position at right angles to this plane. A. Lacroix has shown that 
when a plate of gypsum is heated, long needles appear within the crystal, and they 
are elongated in the direction of the vertical axes of the gypsum, and give a rigidly 
longitudinal extinction, (iii) All the products of the dehydration of gypsum-*- 
hemihydrate, soluble anhydrite, and ordinary anhydrite — have rhombic symmetry, 
(iv) No period of induction has been observed in the transformation of the rhombic 
hemihydrate to rhombic soluble anhydrite* 

W. A. Davis has also shown that just as the dehydration of monoclinic gypsum 
is preceded by a change into a rhombic form, so when the hemihydrate is rehydrated, 
it is first converted into the rhombic form and subsequently into ordinary monoclinic 
gypsum. The changes are strictly reversible ; 

a-CaS0*.2Hs,O^a.CaSO4.2 R-O^^CaSO*. *H.O -f UH*0 
Moaoclinlc Rhombto llhomWc 

W. A. Davis inferred that the setting of plaster of Paris is not simply a regeneration 
of gypsum by the rehydration of the hemihydrate, for if the setting is observed und^ 
the polarizing microscope, ** not a single gypsum crystal can at first be detected in 
the set mass ; the cake of set material, during the first quarter of an hour after it 
has hardened to a coherent rhass, which is only slightly indented by the finger-nt^ 
IS made up of crystals showing a straight extinction only, and therefore probably 
, orthorhombic. The first product of the setting of the half-hydrate (or solubfe 
anhydrite) is, indeed, the same orthorhombic dihydrate as is produced in the first 
stage of the dehydration of gypsum, . Gypsum crystals subsequently mate theh 
appea.ran.ee within the set mass owing to the fact that the orthorhombic form of 
the dihydrate is labile at the ordiimry temp., and undergoes change, more ox 1^* 
rapidly— during the course of several hours or several days, the time varying greatly--' 
into the more stable form gypemn.’’ : ’ \ 

When gypsum plaster is ground, the heat developed is aumoient to liberate all the 
fomnng soluble anhydrite j if ground under such oiroumstanoes that the water is 
nutw to escap^ W, E. Emley showed that the product is as plastic as lime 
' gypsim plc$8ier, 
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The continuity of the dehydration curves obtained by heating gypsum in a 
stream of dry air between 98° and 130°, whereby soluble auhydrite is formed, appears 
at first sight to favour J. H. van’t Hoff’s assumption that soluble anhydrite is 
formed directly from gypsum, but W. A. Davis also showed that (i) the henuhydrate 
isHlrewise converted into soluble anhydrite after 4 hrs.’ heating at 98° ; (h) gypsum 
heated in an open crucible at 98° is converted into the hemihydrate, and that the 
latter remained unchanged after 18 hrs.’ heating under the same conditions. This 
agrees with W. A. Shenstone and J. T. Cundall’s experiment where gypsum was 
completely dehydrated at 70° in a stream of dry air, but formed only the hemihydrate 
at 100° in ordinary undried air. Hence it was inferred that in the formation of 
soluble anhydrite by heating gypsum, the hemihydrate is formed as an intermediate 
product. 

W. A. Davis also found that although the hemihydrate does not lose water- in 
an open vessel at 98°, it gives soluble anhydrite when heated for 9 hrs. in a toluene 
bath at 107°~108°, and gypsum, under similar conditions, gives the same product 
in about the same time. At 129°, the loss of water is completed in half the time, 
and soluble anhydrite is formed. C. Cloez also showed that gyp)sum can be entirely 
converted into soluble anhydrite at 145° in 4 hrs. Hence, at a temp, below 100°, 
the vap. press, of the system gypsum-hemihydrate is sufficiently great to allow 
gypsum to pass to the hemihydrate, but only above 100° does the press, .become 
sufficient for the hemihydrate to form soluble anhydrite. E. E. Armstrong stated 
that the vap.press. of the system gypsum-hemihydrate is equal to one atm. at 101*45°, 
but he has also stated that, owing to* lack of knowledge concerrang the crystallo- 
graphic characters of the hemihydrate and soluble anhydrite, what was regarded 
as the hemihydrate was probably soluble anhydrite ; and the transition point 
really refers to the change from the hemihydrate to soluble anhydrite. 

The change of the hemihydrate to soluble anhydrite and water vapomr is rever- 
sible. Soluble anhydrite was shown by C. Cloez to be very hygroscopic and to take . 
up 8 per cent, of its weight of moisture ffrom the air. W. A. Davis showed that the 
excess aCbove the 6 '62 per cent, required for the formation of the hemihydrate is 
mechanically retained, as is evident by (i) the variability in the amount which 
depends on the humidity of the air, (ii) no gypsum can be detected among the 
products of the action, and (iii) if dry air be passed over the product at ordinary 
temp., the excess of water is removed, and the actual absorption compounds with 
that theoretically required for the formation of the hemihydrate ; while the gypsum 
shows no sign of a loss of weight under similar conditions. The original hemihydrate 
can be quantitatively regenerated from a known weight of hemihydrate which has been 
converted into soluble anhydrite at 100°, by exposing it to humid air, followed by 
treatment with a current of dry air so as to remove the excess or adsorbed moisture. 
The raising of the amount of absorbed moisture above the limit required for the 
hemihydrate owing to adsorption plus chemical combination misled C. Oloej^ into 
stating that cette limite ne corresjpOTid d auoan Jiydfate defini, and hence believing that 
no defimte hydrate is formed. 

W. A, Davis has shown that gypsum loses water to form the hemihydrate when 
heated to 98° in an open crucible. J, O. G-. de Marignac observed no change when 
gypsum is heated with boiling water ; nor could E. F. Armstrong transform gypsum 
into the hemihydrate by heating it with water at 100° for a- couple of hours. 
W. A. Davis treated 4 grms. of the hemihydrate with 500 c.c, of water at 100°, and 
found nearly all dissolved ; on heating this soln. minute crystals separated out-~ 
these crystals gave an oblique extinction of 62*5°, and the twin forms characteristic 
of gypsum ; when these crystals were heated under boiling water for 3 hrs., 
they had the characteristics of rhombic crystals — ^not a single crystal of gypsum 
remained. The crystals had the composition CaSO^.JHgO. Unlike the ordinary 
hemihydrate, that . prepared by the prolonged action of boiling water on g^sum 
sets very slowly, and is not very coherent after standing a couple of hours ; it thus 
resembles that prepared by H. le Chatelier by heating gypsum with water at 130°-' 
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160®, and which he said sets moins mpide et moins complete gu'avec la pUtre 
W. A. Davis regarded the slow-setting hemihydrate as a dimorphous variety, which 
isdistinct from the quick-setting hemihydrates obtained (i) by the partial dehydration 
of gypsum at 100® ; (ii) by the adsorption of water vapour by soluble anhydrite * 
and (iii) by the action of nitric acid on gypsum. These varieties of the hemihydrate 
bear the same relation to one another as do the natural and soluble forms of anhydrite 
W. A. Davis infers that calcium sulphate is dimorphous not only when anhydrous* 
but also when hydrated, for both the di- and hemihydrates exist in two different 
forms. His summary of the relationship with isodimorphous calcium chromate 
is indicated in Table V. The dimorphism of calcium chromate has been observed 
only in the case of the dihydrate ; and it is remarkable that the monohydrate is 
the most stable hydrate of calcium chromate, while a monohydrated calcium sulphate 
does not exist. 

Table V. — Comparison oe Calcium Sulphate and Chromate (W. A. Davis). 

OaS 04 I CaCr 04 

Dihydrate a-form : monoclinic gypsum a-form ; monoclinic (labile). 

fi-form : rhombic (labile) ^-form : rhombic. 

Monohydrate Not known Rhombic. 

Hemihydrate a-form ; rhombic (slow setting) 

j3-form ; rhombic (quick setting) One form only is known. 

Anhydrous a-form : rhombic (native anhydrite) 

)S-form : rhombic (soluble anhydrite) ; o-form only is known. 

Anhydrous, hemihydrated, and dihydrated calcium sulphate are therefore all 
dimorphous. As a rule, the hydrated sulphates of the bivalent metals are also 
.dimorphous--e.^. MnS04.4H20 ; MnS04.7H20 ; PeS04.4Ho0 ; FeS04.7H20 ; 

MgS 04 . 7 H 20 ; ZnS04.6H20; ZnS 04 . 7 H 20 ; NiS04.6H20; NiS 04 . 7 H 20 ; CUSO4; 
7H2O ; and OUSO4.5H2O — and the dimorphism generally extends to the different 
hydrates of the same sulphates as in the case of the manganese, nickel, zinc, and 
ferrous sulphates ; and in nearly all cases two forms crystallize in different systems, 
generally rhombic and monoclinic. 

The cause of the setting of plaster of Paris is mainly that indicated by A. L. 
Lavoisier in 1768 ; and, nearly 120 years later, further details were established 
and described by H, le Ohatelier in his Mecherches esupenmenialee $ur la constitution 
des mortiere hydrauliques (Paris, 1887 ). Minor details have since been elucidated 
by J. H. van't Hoff and co-workers, W. A. Davis, etc. 

The predominant constituent in normal plaster of Paris is hemihydrated calcium 
sdphate, 2CaS04.H20, or GaS04.4H20. J, C, G. de Marignac showed that when 
plaster of Paris is stirred with water, it gives a more cone. soln. of calcium sulphate 
than can be prepared from powdered gypsum. P, Knapp, E. Landrin and H. le Ghate- 
ner assumed that such a soln. is fonnea when plaster of Paris is mixed with a small 
poportion of water. If a large proportion be employed, the hemihydrate is readily 
hydrated and a loose coherent mass of isolated prismatic crystals is formed, but, 
continued H. le Ohatelier, with a small proportion of water, the particles of the 
plaster are in close contact, and minute crystals of gypsum separate from the super- , 
satumte^ solti. More plaster is dissolved and more crystals of gypsum are fomed, 
the final result~th 6 set plaster~is a confused mass of interlocHiag lath-shaped 
pnstoatio cryst^. In favour of this eaqplanation, H. le Ohatelier showed that 
anhy^ous sodi^ sulphal^ readily forms a soln. supersaturated with respect to the 
decahypate, , Na2S04.lOH20, and it too sets when moistened with water; the 
^rwmng of zmo oxide in contact with a soln, of sine chloride is likewise preceded by 
the formatmn of a supersaturated soln. from which crystals of zinc oxycUoride^v 
separate. P. B^;^p also showed that the setting of plaster of Paris is ah alteznatiug; 
process oi dissolution and crystallization. If m hcmihydxatea calcium sulphal|. 
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be Hydrated. witHout a solvent being present no setting occurs, E or example, gypsum 
dehydrated at 150°, takes up water from 80 per cent, alcohol, and forms a non- 
settmg mush smce the resulting dihydrated calcium sulphate does not dissolve. 
The mass hardens if one-third to one-fourth part of water is present. E. Landrin 
stated that the strongly heated anhydrous sulphate will set if it be mixed with a 
little calcium sulphate and moistened with water. 

0. Cloez believes that the same soluble anhydrite is always present in plaster 
of Paris, and that this constituent, not the hemihydrate, is the important constituent. 
He said that the hemihydrate ne seformait pas pendant la cuisson du pldtre, and it 
plays no part in the setting of plaster. The formation of the supersaturatk soln. 
of the soluble anhydrite and its subsequent crystallization in a mass of interlocking 
bundles of radiating prisms of gypsum, produces set plaster. O. Cloez is probably 
wrong, and H. le Chatelier right, in assuming that the hemihydrate is the essential 
constituent of plaster of Paris ; although it may be conceded that if the boilino* 
or baking of plaster is a little overdone, some soluble anhydrite may be present*; 
and if a little underdone, some unconverted gypsum remains with the hemihydrate! 
According to P. Rohland, the setting of plaster of Paris is not solely due to the 
anastomosing of the crystals of the dihydrate, but a colloidal soln. with water is 
formed, and the setting in part proceeds as with mortar. A. Cavazzi, indeed, did 
obtain a gelatinous mass by grinding fresh plaster of Paris with water, and 
crystals were subsequently formed ; he therefore ' assumed that a highly hydrated 
mtermediate product (colloid) is formed which subsequently loses water and becomes 
crystalline. I. ^ Traube also favours A. Cavazzi’s hypothesis ; he foimd that the 
influence of cations on the setting is all-important, that of the anions is very small ; 
the order in which cations influence the setting is the reverse order in which they 
precipitate colloids from soln. This points to a preliminary gel formation in the 
setting. 

There is an apparent expansion during the setting of plaster, and the utility 
of paster of Paris in the preparation of moulds, etc., depends on this quality which 
enables it to fill the mould and take a sharp impression on the surface. 

Mouldmakers habitually make an allowance for the expansion of plaster. R. J. Friswell 
reported that up to about 1880, the expansion of plaster in setting was utilized m Persia 
as a means of executing criminals. The criminals were placed in hoUow stone columns 
and surroimded wi^th wet plaster of Paris. At first a little inconvenience was sufiered. 
they would then show signs of distress and scream loudly ; finally paralysis and death 
supeirvened. This would no doubt occur as the expansion of the plaster compressed the 
thorax and abdomen. c' f 

The expansion of the setting plaster, however, is only apparent ; for the actual 
volume of the set plaster is less than the combined volume of water and hemi- 
hydrate before setting. The sp, gr. of the hemihydrate is 2*75, and of the di£ydrate 
2*32 ; and, assuming the change during setting to be : 2CaS04.H20+3H2O 
=2(CaS04.2H20), the volume before setting is 3 Xl8-f 290/2*75=159*5 units, and 
after setting 2x172/2*32=148*1 units. This corresponds with a contraction of 
about 7 per cent. J, H. van’t Hofi’s measurements with a dilatometer showed that 
during the hy^ation of plaster, a large contraction occurs during the first half- 
hour, and this is succeeded by a smaller expansion, which continues during several 
hours. W . A. Davis interprets this by showing that the first contraction corresponds 
with the formation of the rhombic modification of gypsum, and the subsequent 
exqiansion, with the conversion of rhombic into monoclinic gypsum. As G*. P. Grims- 
ley has shown, the outward thrust of the crystals in the direction of their growth 
also accounts for the sudden apparent expansion which accompanies the setting. 

B. Leduc and M. Pellet observed no change of temp, in the setting of alal^ter 
dehydrated at 400® ; but if dehydrated at 250®, there is a considerable rise of temp. 
According tp C* Cloez, if anhydrous calcium sulphate be mixed with an equal 
^ount of water, the temp, rises 14® to 22® owing to the formation of the hydrate ; 
in about ten minutes the temp, falls 4® to 6® owing to the dissolution of the hvdiate : 
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and it then rises again, higher than at the beginning, owing to the crystallization 
from the supersaturated soln. If the hemihydrate is employed, the phenomena are 
correspondingly modified. 

J. F. McCalcb measured the hydration of powdered samples of anhydrite and 
of selenite (previously heated to bright redness). A gram of the powder was 
moistened with water, and confined over water in a bell-jar between 25® and Soo- 
the sample was then dried over sulphuric acid to remove mechanically mixed water* 

3 « 3 weeks. 

Anhydrite, Sulzbcrg * 0’020f> 0 0357 0’0403 frrm. 

Anhydrite, Nova Scotia . 0-0072 0*0155 0*0234 

Calc, selenite, Montinarto . 0 0022 0 004S 0*0073 

The first-named sample also absorbed per gram : 


4 8 ]2 in 20 28 86 weeks. 

Water . , 0-0308 0-0488 0-0020 0-0700 0 0803 0-0873 0 0949 gna 

According to 0. Cloez, calcium sulphate dehydrated at 145° at 14°-16°, absorbs 
3’7 per cent, of moisture from the atm. in 1 hr. ; 4’27 per cent, in 2 hrs. ; 6-7 
per cent, in SJ hrs. ; 7-57 per cent, in 19 hrs. ; 7'77 per cent, in 27 hrs.';’ and 
7'93 per cent, in 74 hrs. There is no sign of the formation of a definite hydrate 
on the resulting composition-time curve. According to V. Zunino, -when artificial 
gypsum, dehydrated at 200° or 230°, is heated in a current of steam, it re-ahsorbs 
all its water of crystallization ; if dehydrated at 240°, it absorbs 75 per cent. ; if 
at 250°, 32 per cent. ; if at 260°, 11 per cent. ; and over 260°, it absorbs no water, 
while natural selenite loses this property when calcined to 300°. E. Leduo and 
M. Pellet found that alabaster dehydrated at 120° begins to set 8 mins, after 
mixing with water, and has finished in 16 mins. ; if dehydrated at 250°, the 
beginning and ending of the^setting are respectively 4 and 6 min% ; if dehydrated 
at 450°, the setting begins in 4 mins, and is not completed in 5 hrs. ; if dehy- 
drated at 600°, it gives a solid mass after some days ; and no signs of setting oooni 
with alabaster dehydrated at 660°-800°; while gypsum heated to 1186° forms a 
friable mass. 


The inanufaoture of plaster of Paris is comparatively simple. The selected ra-vr 
material is partially dehydrated, and finely ground. If the boiling, as it is called, 

IS conducted in iron vessels called kettles, the grinding is usually done first. Th« 
escape of the water in kettle boiling gives the powder the appearance of a boiling 
Uquid. The ponder is agitated in order that the material may be as uniformly 
heated as po^ible. If the burning is performed in ovens or rotary cylinders, the 
raw maternal is preferably fed. into the furnace in lumps, and the fine grinding follows 
the burning. The dehydration may bo conducted between 100° and 200°, but in 
practice the temp, is kept at about 1,30°. The product contains about one-fburth 
the origin^al anmunt of water, and is completely converted into the hemihydrate. 

1 . 2 ’j Zeidlor, and V. Zunino have shown that if gypsum be 

heated to a temp, exceeding 200°, all the water of crystallization is expelled, and' 
anhydrous calcium, sulphate is formed. P. Bohland and R. K. Hursh agree that 
above 200 an anhydrous sulphate is formed which hydrates slowly without setting; 

non-setting form is of high mol. wt., and, at about 
625 ,aissociato into simpler inols,, forming a second modification of the anhydrous 
sulphate “wltoh sets very hard without expansion, and he considers this to be fioorh® 
Betting Qualities, however, are not really lost when gypsum is oalbinea ’ 
abo-ve 200 , but instew of, say, about a quarter of an hour being required asm the 
case of ordinary plaster of Paris, the anhydrous plaster requires some days or evas 
weeksforhardenmg. This product is oalled/oo«WjphMf«f — Eslriehgips. B.Grepgg • 
said that noonng plaster consists of anhydrite and calcium oxide in solid 
fw glas^. According to J. H. van’t Hoff and Q. 

^ ?fgyp»tina. occurs at about 190°, the capacity to bind wa|^.,i 
v IB only gradually lost, «ther by more intense or by 
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heating. The higher the ^mp. of calcination of the flooring plaster the slower the 
setting. Thus, with gypsum calcined for 10 hrs. at 200°, 93 per cent, was set in 
23i hrs., and in a sample calcined at 300°, only 56 per cent, was set in 21 hrs. 
Again, 69 per cent, of a sample of commercial flooring gypsum was set in 13 days, 
and with a sample of the same material calcined 10 hrs. at 400°, only 39 per cent! 
had set in the same time. A further calcination at a higher temp, produced dead- 
burning, and the sample showed no signs of hardening even after weeks. According 
to P. Kohland, when heated above 600°, a third variety of the anhydrous sulphate is 
formed which is vollstdndig totgehrannt, and neither sets nor hardens, so that it is of 
little industrial interest. J. H. van't Hofl and Gr. Just continue : There is no evidence 
to show that after dead-burning a new binding capacity appears at a high temp., 
in which case even natural anhydrite would be suitable for making flooring gypsum. 
P. Eohland’s figures for the supposed transition temp, have not therefore been 
confirmed. Dead-burnt plaster and natural anhydrite dissolve in water with extreme 
slowness, and they show no tendency to form supersaturated soln., a condition 
which, according to H. le Chatelier’s theory, is necessary for the setting. 

'M. Glasenapp has shown that if plaster be heated below the critical temp, the 
product retains the crystalline form of gypsum ; and above that temp, it acquires 
the granular structure characteristic of flooring plaster. At a red heat some basic 
sulphate is formed which may play some part in the hardening, for a product with 
83 per cent, calcium oxide still sets quite hard without appreciable change of vol. — 
vide infra, Scott’s selenitic cement. E. A. Wilder has described the manufacture of 
flooring plaster. 

The work of D. 0. Winterbottom and A. L. Keane on the supposed mochfications 
of anhydrite may be solely due to differences in the fineness of the particles. Even 
natural anhydrite will set if ground sufficiently fine ; and A. 0. Gill found finely 
ground anhydrite and rough lumps of dead-burnt plaster were both largely converted 
into crystals of gypsum after standing covered with water in glass bottles for seven 
years. A. L. Keane also found gypsum calcined at 600°, and ground to particles 
0*05 mm. diameter behaved Like dead-burnt plaster, but when reduced to particles 
0*005 mm. diameter, it set qiiite rapidly, forming a hard mass. 

It is probable that Grecian and mediaeval plasters, made by burning gypsum, 
were types of flooring plaster. The hardening of these plasters has not been closely 
investigated ; M. Gary has done a little work on the subject ; and Wo. Ostwald and 
P. Wolsky have studied the colloidal processes occurring in the setting, by measuring 
the viscosity of suspensions of burnt gjrpsum at various periods of time and with 
various additions — alkali chloride, acetic acid, gelatine, etc. 0. Erey recommended 
regulating the time of setting of plaster of Paris by mixing definite proportions of’ 
ordinary plaster of Paris and flooring. plaster. 

According to J. L, Gay Lussac, the hardness of plaster of Paris when set is greater 
the harder the raw gypsum. This statement has not been confirmed. If the 
raw gypsum carries a large proportion of impurities, or if certain materials be added 
to the plaster after burning, the product sets more slowly. The slow-setting plasters 
are used in structural work and sometimes marketed as cement plasters. Normal 
plaster of Paris, made from a fairly pure gypsum, sets in from five to fifteen minutes 
after mixing with water, while the cement plaster may set in from one to two hours, 
or even more. P. RoMand found that the speed of re-hydxation or setting is 
dependent on the grain-size of the plaster ; and A. Ditte showed that the speed of 
setting may also be modified by the nature of the soluble salts in the. water employed 
in mixing the plaster, for anhydrous calcium sulphate is more rapidly hydrated 
m the presence of alkali chlorides than in water, and this the more with potassium 
, than with sodium chloride. P. Rohland found that the presence of salts hke potas- ' 
sium sulphate, sodium chloride, aluminium chloride, calcium chromate, and potas- 
sium dichromate accelerate, while borax and boric acid retard the setting; and calcium 
chloride has no appreciable influence, hence salts which accelerate the action are 
called acceleroitorsy and those which retard the setting are called reta/rdets^ P» Rohland 
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found that in general, substances which increase the solubility of the gypsum 
accelerate the setting, and those which decrease the solubility of gypsum retard the 
rate of setting. 1. Traube found that the order of setting from the most rapid is 
with ^i\r-soln. hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, sulphuric acid, trichloroacetic acid 
tartaric acid, boric acid, phosphoric acid, dichloroacetic acid, chloroacetic acid 
acetic acid, propionic acid, and citric acid. The eflect of potassium hydroxide 
is nearly the same as that of hydrochloric acid. No cficct was observed with 
chloral hydrate, amyl alcohol, propionitrile, mannitol, paraldehyde, methyl 
alcohol, and methyl ethyl ketone. With 10 grms. of plaster of Paris and 
i c.c. of ^N^-KCl, setting occurred almost instantly; with 5 c.c., in 2‘5 mins.- 
with 7 c.c., in drains. ; with 15 c.c. setting had not occurred in 10 mins. Further 
with 7 c.c. of a sat. soln. of potassium chloride setting occurred in 12 mins. • with 
a IN-soln., in 4*5 mins. ; with a JiY-soln., in 5*5 inin:i. ; and with ^V^-soin., in 
19 mins. Hence there is a maximum velocity of setting with soln. of medium cone. 
W, Kohland, and I. Traube found that substances of a colloidal nature — glue, 
gelatine, etc. — interfere with the formation of crystals, and retard the setting! 
For instance, a small proportion of gelatine or glue retards the setting of plaster of 
Paris, while a larger proportion completely inliibits the formation of crystals and 
prevents the setting. It is said that the ancient Romans used blood to retard 
the setting of plaster of Paris, numerous patents have been taken for the use of 
organic matter in this connection— glue, tankage from packing houses, prepared 
hair, sawdust, etc. The glues and gelatines increase the viscosity of the soln., 
and retard circulation so that the growing crystal exhausts its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and new material is more slowly supplied. 

The salts which accelerate the setting of plaster of Paris do not necessarily act 
in the same way on flooring plaster. Thus, ammonium chloride, calcium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, aluminium chloride, and potassium dichromate retard the 
setting of flooring plaster and accelerate that of plaster of Paris ; sodium chloride, 
potassium sulphate, aluminium sulphate, and potassium nitrate accelerate that of 
both plaster of Paris and flooring plaster ; while borax retards the setting of both 
plasters. Quick-setting plaster of Paris probably contains a little crystalline 
gypsum which provides nuclei for the crystallization of the supersaturated soln. 
in setting. Hence, gypsum is an accelerator ; and natural anhydrite a retarder. 

The so-called hard-fmuh plasters are used for producing a smooth white surface 
in internal building work, etc. Keeners cenmU is one such, and it is made by calcining 
a fairly pure gypsum at a red heat ; the resulting anhydrous calcium sulphate is 
immersed in a bath of potash alum, sola., dried, and again burned at a high temp. 
The product is then ground to a fine-grained powder, which, when mixed with water, 
hardens comparatively slowly. Another peculiarity is that the partially set cement 
may be reworked with water, and it sets apparently as well as if the setting had not 
been interrupted. This type of plaster is therefore sharply distinguished from 
the ordinary plaster cements derived from gypsum. In Martinis cement ^ sodium or 
potassium carbonate is used as well as alum^ and the burning is conducted at a 
higher temp. ^ The so-called parian cement is made by incorporating borax with 
gypsum in a similar manner ; and in Mack's cemenit flooring piaster is mixed with 
about 0*4 per cent, of a^ydrous sodium or potassium sulphate. The mechanism 
of the setting of hard*finish plaster has not been established. Scott's selenitio cepM 
is a compound cement made by mixing hydraulic lime with 2 to B per cent, of gypsum, 
either by grinding the two components in the dry state, or by slaking lime with an 
aq. soln. of ^surn. The difierent plasters derived from gypsum have therefore 
. been classed in the following manner : 

I. The temp, of calcination does not exceed 200^ 0., and the product consists 
mainly of hemlhydrated calcium sulphate. 
h rroduced by the calcination of the purer forms of gypsum withoiit 
the addition of foreign materials before ox after calcinatim^ 
PLASTEB OF FAUrS. 
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2. Produced by tlie calcination of less pure gypsums, or by the addition 
of retarders to plaster of Paris — e,g. cement plasters. 

II. The temp, of calcination exceeds 200° C., and the product is anhydrous 
calcium sulphate. 

1. Produced by the calcination of gypsum — e.g, flooring plaster. 

2. Produced by the recalcination of flooring plaster or dead-burned 

plaster with alum, borax, etc. — e.g, hard -finish plasters; 
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§ 18. Gk)lu1bilitF of tho Sulphates of the Alkaline Earths 

Gypsum is the stable form of calcium sulphate under ordinary conditions of 
temp, and in contact with air, but the hemihydrate and anhydrite .often exist as 
metastable forms, because of the slowness of the transformation to gypsum. In 
water, gypsum is stable up to about 66°, when it passes into natural anhydrite ; 
while in the presence of other salts, the transformation temp, is lowered, as previously 
indicated. In spite of this, the Solubility of gypsum can be determined in these 
different menstrua far above the transformation temp, because of the slowness of 
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these transformations. Many misconceptions regarding the properties of evn 
have arisen, and many of these were not cleared until the researches of J H v ^ 
Hofi and allied workers had yielded extensive and precise knowledge of 
transformations of calcium sulphate. This work is outlined in J H van’t H 
Untersuchungen tiber die Bildungsverhdltnisse der ozeanischen ' SaizablaaeZ^Zl 
insbesondere des Stassfurter Salzlagers (Leipzig, 1912). ^ 

The accurate determination of the solubility of calcium sulphate in water 
presented many unforeseen difficulties which have not all, even vet beer, Lk! 
Eaotonly e^lamed _J. C. G. de Marignact showed that the early observations of 
he solubility of calcium sulphate by C. P. Bucholz, P. von Giese, A. B PoSk 
M. Tipp, L. de Boisbaudran A. H. Church, E. Erlenmcycr, A. Cossa, and K SoUct 
ire inaccurate because insufficient precautions have been taken to provide aoain^t 
Che great tendency of this salt to form supersaturated soln. He said that “ it ia 
sxceedingly easy to obtain such soln., and they are very slow to come to equilibrium 
iven in the presence of an excess of solid gypsum.” A. Cavazzi obtained sunSi 
saturated sdn. with 0-947 grm. CaSO^ or 1-1976 grins. CaS 04 . 2 HoO per 100 ^oc 
r. 0. G de Marignac found that when a quantity of plaster of Paris" is shaken with 
vater for five mnutes, and rapidly filtered, the filtrate is five times more cone 
han a sat. soln. of gypsum. The supersaturated soln. soon becomes turbid' 
leposits ciTstals, and attains normal cone. J. C. G. do Marignac’s data, grains of 
lalt per 100 grms. of water, are : ■ » , bxaiua oi. 


:JaS04.2H20 
3aS04 . 


0“ 

0-241 

0-190 


IS** 

0-259 

0-205 


24® 

0-204 

0-209 


32* 

0-270 

0-213 


38 ® 

0-272 

0-215 


41 ® 

0-270 

0-214 


63 * 

0-267 

0*211 


72 ® 

0-256 

0-202 


86 ® 09 ® 

0-240 0*222 
0-189 0-176 


Hulett showed that the cone, of a soln. in equilibrium with a plane surface 
3 difierent from that of a soln. m equilibrium with a curved surface, and this the 
nore the greater the curvature ; further, the solubility of the finely divided gypsum 
greater than that of the coarse-grained solid — e.g. he found the 
olubility was increased 20 per cent, by decreasing the size of the particles to 0-3a. 
le found tjiat the solubihty of particles over 0-002 mm. in diameter is 15-33 millimols 
^r litre at 25 , and of particles 0-0003 mm. diameter 18-2 millimols per litre In 
he latter case, the excess separates from the soln. if it be brought in contact with 
articles not less than 0-002 mm. diameter— uide 1. 10, 1. The soln. sat. with 
e fine graiiM is m an unstable condition, and the coarser grains slowly grow at 
he expense of the finer grains until the cone, of the soln. is in the state of eqmWum 
haracteristic of one in_ contact with a plane surface of the solid; he calls this a 
soliKww. J. C. G. de Marignac, and J. H. Droeze took care to 
gypsum distributed throughout the Hquid, but 
Htb ® are rather high, beeause, although the soln. were in equihbrium 

Slln wff ’ ® to fine powder, and ; 

he soln. -were not therefore m a state of normal saturation. G. A. Hulett found it 

f ^®.^ove all the fine particles before he could obtain normal saturation. 

rbilL i? “ “ot attained after five days’ stirring; 

w ^*^om the soft gypsum contJf 

idds a fino powder, and a normally sat. soln. is never attainel G. A. Hulett 

orm«l ® determmations of the solubfiity of calcium sulphate in a state of . 

Ste Ga80 mteroolated), and expressed in grams of calcium 

uipnate, GabO^, per 100 grms. of soln., are : 


O'* * 10® 

Erm. of OaSO« 0-1750 0-1928 

' .... 

oUa piiase 


80® 

0*2090 


40 ® 

0-2007 


60 ® 

0-2038 


OaSO^.SHaO 


00 ® 

0-1996 


80 ® ioo* 
0-1802 0-1610 


0£IS04 ' 


change in ^e_&ection of the solubility curve, and the / 
-suits of J. C. a de Mangnac and J. H. Droeze give 38* as the temp, of maximuwj:^ 
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a hydrate. From the relation d log (SilS 2 )^iQIRT^)dT, it follows that when the 
ratio of the solubilities Si : So is constant, the heat of transition Q is zero, and 
this is not so likely to be the case for the transition of an anhydride into a hydrate 
as for the transition of one form of a given substance into another. 

According to A. Goldammer, the solubilities of different varieties of dihydrated 
calcium sulphate in water— grams of salt in 100 grms. of water — are ; 


Precipitated 

Native 

Powdered selenite 


0 ® 

16 * 

30 * 

37 * 5 * 

0*178 

0-201 

0*210 

0*216 

0*179 

0-201 

0*210 

0-213 

0*174 

0-203 

0-213 

0*215 


45 * 

60 * 

90 * 

100 * 

0-211 

0-207 

0-1S6 

0*180 

0-211 

0*206 

0-187 

0-180 

0-213 

0-207 

0-187 

0-180 


These numbers are in close agreement, as should be the case if the soln. were in 
equilibrium. Other determinations of the solubility have been made by F. Kohl- 
rausch and F. Rose, and A. F. Hollemann, but here again the results are too high, 
possibly owing to G. A. Hulett’s effect. J. P. McCaleb measured the ratio of dis- 
solution of anhydrite and gypsum in water by exposing 6-9 sq. cms. of surface to 
4 litres of distilled water contained in tall jars at 20"^, and found pink micaceous 
gypsum lost 0*2219 grm. under similar conditions ; honey-yellow selenite, 0*1177 
grm. ; and grey massive anhydrite, 0*0666 grm. Similarly ; 


Gypsum, white massive . 
Selenite, honey-yellow , 
Anhydrite, grey massive 


First 

0*2219 

0*1177 

0*0666 


SfeCoaU 

0*4638 

0*2021 

0*0999 


!rhird 

0*6788 

0*3250 

0*1514 


Fourth 

0*8168 

0*4179 

0*1881 


Blfth week. 
0*8768 grm. 
0*4893 „ 
0*2398 


According to F. Rinne, the rate of 8oln. of the faces of a crystal of gypsum is not 
the same in different directions, although 6. A. Hulett found that no change in 
form occurs when a crystal of gypsum stands a long time in contact with a eat. 
soln. of calcium sulphate. 

Strontium sulphate is sparingly soluble in cold or hot water. According to 
T, 0. Hope, 2 a litre of boiling water dissolves 0*266 grm. R. Brandes reported 
that a litre of water dissolves 0*0665 grm. of strontium sulphate at 11®, and 
0*282 grm. at 100® ; R. Presenius, 0*145 grm. at 14®, and 0*104 grm. at 100° ; 
J. 0. G. de Marignao, 0*164 to 1*167 grm. at ordinary temp. ; P. Kremers, 0*187 grm, ; 
T. Andrews, 0*278 grm. ; and P. Schweitzer, 0*0970 to 0*133 grm. P. Kohlrausoh 
found 0*1133 grm. per litre at 2*85® ; 0*1135 grm. per litre at 10*18® ; 0*1143 
grm. per litre at 18°, and also at 32*26® for natural and artificial strontium sulphate ; 
and he reported that a litre of water at 2*85® dissolves 0*1133 grm, of strontium 
sulphate ; at 17*4®, 0*1143 grm. ; and at 32*3®, 0*1143 grm. J. Wolfmann found 
for 100 grms. of water the solubility : 

0*-5* 20 * so* 60 * 80 * 90® 95V9S® 

SrS04 . • 0*0983 0*0994? 0*1479 0*1600 0*1629 0*1688 0*1727 0*1789 

P. 0. Calvert reported that barium sulphate has a solubility of 0*00125 grm, 
per litre ; R. Presenius gave 0*0026 grm. per litre of cold or hot water ; and, 
expressing the results in grams per 100 c.o. of water, P. Kohlrausoh obtained : 

0*77® 3*35® iS* ‘^6*75® 34® 

BaS 04 . , 0*000171 0*000207 0*000230 0*000266 0*000291 

A. 0. Melcher found in milli-eq. per litre ; 

IS* W 60^ XO0* 

BaSO* y * 0*0190 0*0212 0*0288 0*0364 

' ' ^ 

B. Brasenius. and B. Hinte, W. Bdttger, Z. Karaogknoff* A. E. HcOlemann, and 
P. W; Kixster have also made observaHons oh thia subject. G. A, Hulett obtained 
smular results with respect to the solubility of barium sulphatie of different si^e of 

he obt«5ned with solubility of calcium su]|>hate. For particles of 
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a grain size not under 0’(X)19 mm. diam., the solubility is 2 '29 millimols per litre ; 
and for particles below O'OOOl mm. diameter, 4‘15 millimols per litre — vide 1. 10, 1. 

H. Rose 3 reported that cold hydrochloric acid dissolves a little calcium sulphate, 
but boiling dil. acid dissolves much more. The solubility at 26° and at 102° has 
been determined by G. Lunge. Expressing the results in grams of HCl and of 
CaSO^ per 100 c.c. of soln. : 


Grms. HCl 

: 26° 

Grms. CaSO^ | 


6 8 

1-C5 1*74: 

4-r)5 — 


This shows the solubility increases with the increasing cone, of acid and with 
temp. C. R. Fresenius found a litre of cold 8*5 per cent, hydrochloric acid dissolved 
2*11 grms. of strontium sulphate, and a litre of cold 4*8 per cent, nitric acid dissolved 
2*31 grms. According to H. Rose, cold hydrochloric or nitric acid does not dissolve 
appreciable quantities of heavy spar, or artificial barium sulphate after many days’ 
contact ; the boiling acids, however, do attack barium sulphate, so that the filtered 
liquid gives a precipitate with both barium chloride and sulphuric acid; and 
E. Piria and E. Sicgle also found that by washing precipitated barium sulphate 
with dil. hydrochloric or nitric acid, a similar result is obtained. E. C. Calvert, 
G. S.*Fraps, E. C. Nicholson and D. S. Price, H. M. Noad, and C. Gutkowsky have 
made observations on this subject. Expressing the results in grams per 100 c.c., 

it follows that : ^ 

HydrocWotlo Acid Nitric Acid 

1-82 3-66 7-29 3-16 631 12-61 31-62 

BaSOi’ . . . 0-0067 0 0089 0-0101 0 0070 0-0107 0-0170 0 0241 

The solubility of barium sulphate in. hydrochloric acid has been measured by 
W. Ostwald, by E. T. Allen and J. Johnston, and by J. M. Kolthoff and E. H. Voge- 
lenzang. Expressing the results in milligrams per litre of acid, at 20° : 

w.HCl . . 0003 0-016 008 0-16 0-3 06 I'O 1-6 2-0 6-0 

BaSO. . . 2-0 4-3 9-4 11 -1 34-3 67* 84* 103 101 86* 

Those marked with an asterisk are by W. Ostwald, the others are by E. T. Allen 
and J. Johnston. For strontium and barium sulphates, W. Ostwald found : 

&SO 4 2252* ^ 

J/-HC 1 . 0^1 o^i To ?0 0-1 0-6 1-0 2-0 

Mgrm. . 3-26 2-20 1-72 0-96 0-29 22-96 16-76 11-51 761 

A. Gawalowsky found barium sulphate to he soluble in chlorine water . A. R. Haslam 
found that 100 0 , 0 , of 40 per cent hydrobromio acid dissolve O'Oi grm. of barium 
sulphate ; and the same amount of 40 per cent, hyd/riodio arid dissolve 0’0016 grm. 

The solubility of gypsum in nUric curid at 26° is also raised much as it is with 
hydrochloric acid ; hut the increase in solubility is not so great with ehhroacOic 
arid and urith formh arid. W. Ostwald’s values for nitric, monochleroacetio, and 
formic acids are shown in Table VI. 0. Asohan found that 100 c,c. of a sat. soln. 

Table VI. — SoLUBBtoasES ob she Alealinb Baeith StnuPHAisBS in Nktrio, 

MONOOSLOBOAOBraO, AND FOKMO AOIPS. 


mtxie add* 


I MonocMoroacatio* j Formic acid. 



SrSO*. 

OaSO*. 


0'73 


' -1- -1 

1*46 

9*27 



13*09 

0*104 

2*44 

20*37 

0*133 

322 

23*36 
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of barium sulphate in 95 per cent, formic acid at 18'5° contain O’Ol grm. of that 
salt. Table VII embodies W. Ostwald’s data for these acids expressed in mgrms. 
of salt dissolved per mgrm. of acid diluted to the extent indicated. With the 
more cone. soln. of acids nitric acid dissolves barium sulphate more readily than 
hydrochloric acid, but with the acids of lower cone., the solvent action is nearly 
the same. R. Eresenius found a litre of 15‘6 per cent, acetic add dissolves 0'1275 
per cent, of strontium sulphate ; and B. Siegle noted that barium sulphate is 
less soluble in this acid than in nitric or hydrochloric acid. 

According to H. Endomann, calcium sulphate is more readily soluble' in dil. 
mlfhurio acid than in water. H. Struve found 100 parts of sulphuric acid cf 
sp. gr. r82 dissolved 2 parts of calcium sulphate, and 100 parts of fuming sulphuric 
acid, io-17 parts of the same salt. Lies Bodart and E. Jacquemin observed that 


Table VII. — SoLUBiLiraKS of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium Sulthates m 

Dilute Acids. 


Cone, 
of acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Kitrlc acid. 

Monocl iloroacctic. 

Formic acid. 

BaS 04 . 

SrSO*. 

CaSO^. 

BaSO^. 

SrSO*. 

CaS 04 . 

SrSO^. 

CaSO^. 

SrSO^. 

CaSOi. 

6iV- 

N- 

0-5^- 

0-lN- 

0-0J7 

0-055 

0-088 

0-130 

0-29 

0- 96 

1- 72 
2-20 

3 ‘25 

7-61 

11-51 

15-75 

22-06 

0-048 

0-084 

0*106 

0-137 

0- 73 

1- 46 

2- 01 

2- 44 

3- 22 

0-27 

13-00 

20-37 

23-36 

0*104 

0-133 

0-41 

0-17 

0-080 

0-31 


100 parts of cone, sulphuric acid dissolved 2'5 parts of calcium sulphate, and 
the soln. on standing became turbid. F. K. Cameron and J. F. Breazeale give 
the following data, where the numbers represent the number of grams of H2SO4 
or CaSO^ per litre of soln. : 


Grms. HfiSO* 


0-00 

0-48 

4-87 

(25*^ • 

2-126 

2-128 

2-144 

Grms. Case* 

35^ • 

— 

2-200 

2-451 


143^ . 

2*145 

2*236 

2-456 


48-67 76-00 07-36 146 01 292-02 

2- 727 2-841 2-779 2-671 1-641 

3- 397 — 3-606 3 160 — . 

3-843 4-146 — 4-139 2-481 


There is thus a Tuaximiim in the solubility curve at 25° somewhere near sola, with 
75 grms. H2SO4 per litre, and 2-84 grms. CaSOi per litre ; at 35°, with 85 gjjns, 
H2SO4 and 3-70 grms. CaS04 ; and at 43°, with 105 grms. H2SO4 and 4-26 grms. 
CaS04. The sp. gr. of the soln. were measured, and F. K. Cameron and 
J. F. Breazeale inferred that there is a condensation not alone of the soln., but of 
the solvent itself. For example, at 25°, a litre of the soln. containing 0-49 gim. 
of sulphuric acid, and 2-128 grms. of calcium sulphate, weighs 1002’493 grms., 
while the weight of an equal vol. of water is 997T2 grms. It is stated that the. 
results are not satisfactorily explained by the ionization theory, although it is 
possible that complex ions of the type Ca{S04)2" or HCa(S04)2' are formed ; but 
an examination of the solid phases, and the determination of the acidity of the 
soln. before and after adding calcium sulphate, gave no information on this point. 
H, Endemann, however, found that by keeping , the time and temp_. constant the 
amount of glucose produced by heating dextrine with dil. sulphuric acid is dependent 
on ^hf boric, of the acid. He found that -with a given cone, of sulphuric arid, 
sufficient glucose was produced to reduce 0*220 grm. of copper; and by adding 
potassium sulphate to the acid soln. the glucose reduced 0*168 grm, of copper ; 
and with an eq. amount of calcium sulphate 0*180 grm. of copper. It was therefore 
inferred that some of the sulphuric acid united chemically with the salt, whioh 
prevented it reaoring with the dextrine. It was also assumed that j ust as potaasiim 
tu^hate and sulphuric acid fumirii potassram hydrosulphate, KHSO4, so do 
..e«deirirn sulphate and sulphuric acid give a bakuum hydrosulphate. 
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According to J. J. Berzelius, if anhydrous calcium sulphate be digested with 
hot sulphuric acid, calcium hydrodisulphate, Ca(HS04)2, crystallizes out on cooling j 
and the colourless, transparent, prismatic crystals can be dried on porous tiles. 
They are decomposed into calcium, sulphate and free sulphuric acid when exposed 
to moist air, or when treated with water. According to C. Schultz, anhydrous 
calcium sulphate separates from a boiling soln. of calcium sulphate in cone, sulphuric 
acid ; calcium hydrosulphate, Ca(HS04)2, separates from the soln, at lOO'^ ; and 
calcium hydrotetrasulphate, CaS04.3H2S04, at ordinary temp. If a soln. of one 
part of calcium sulphate in 10 parts of sulphuric acid be evaporated, a crop of 
crystals of anhydrite is produced ; and if the soln. be cooled, prismatic crystals of 
CaS04.3H2S04 are formed. They melt to a mush at 100"^. T. &arside also obtained 
crystals of the acid sulphate from a sulphuric acid soln. of calcium sulphate. In 
addition to these two acid sulphates, H. A, 6. Willoughby obtained calcium 
hydrotrisulphate, 20aS04.H2S04, in coarse irregular rhombic plates. E. Bergius 
made some inaccurate measurements of the solubility of calcium sulphate in 
sulphuric acid owing to his soln. not being in equilibrium with the solid phases 
J. Kendall and A. W. Davidson found the f.p. of soln. of calcium sulphate in sulphuric 
acid to be : 


Per cent, CaSO* . 

. 0-0 

1-99 

4*00 

4*84 

6 ‘63 

7*59 

F.p. (stable form) 

. 10*4 

7-2 

2-2 

19*1 

45*4 

55*1 

F.p. (unstable form) 

• — 

— 

— ^ 

13*5 

30*7 

49*4 

Solid phases 


IBCgSO^ 



CaSoi.SHaO 



Soln. with over 8 molar per cent. CaS04 deposited crystals when warmed. The 
curves, Fig. 42, illustrate the results obtained. 

T. C. Hope reported that strontium sulphate is soluble in cone, sulphuric acid, 
and is re-precipitated by water. Similar observations were made by M. H. Klaproth, 
G. Moretti, etc. T. Andrews reported that water acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid dissolves less strontium 
sulphate than does water alone ; and, according to 
R. Fresenius, a litre of such a liquid dissolves 83 to 91 
mgrms. of strontium sulphate. Working at ordinary 
temp., Lifes Bodart and E. Jacquemin reported that 
strontium sulphate dissolves in sulphuric acid less 
readily than barium sulphate, and that 100 grms. of 
cone, sulphuric acid dissolve 2*2 grms. of strontium 
sulphate ; H. Struve, that 100 grms. of the oonc. acid 
dissolve 5*58 grms, of strontium sulphate, and 100 grms. 
of the fuming acid, 9*77 grms. ; E. Yarenne and 
M, Pauleau, that 100 grms. of 91 per cent, sulphuric acid 
dissolve 0*08 grm, of strontium sulphate. F. Bergius 
found that absolute sulphuric acid dissolves 21*7 grnos. 
of strontium sulphate per 100 c.o. of sat. soln., and the solid phase is SrS04.14H2S04. 
T. Garside found that 100 grms. of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*843, at 70°, dissolve 
14 grms. of strontium sulphate, and that on raising the temp, the soln. deposits cubic 
and octahedral crystals, while if the soln. at 70° be cooled tabular crystals appear. 
0. Schultz found boiling sulphuric acid dissolves 15 per cent, of strontium sulphate ; 
no salt separates on cooling, and on dilution crystalline strontium sulphate is 
obtained. If the warm soln. be digested with an excess of strontium sulphate, or 
if potassium sulphate be dissolved in it, granular crystals ojE strontium hydro- 
sulphate, Sr(HS04)2, were produced which formed plates of the hydrated salt, 
Sr(HS04)2.H20, by exposure to moist air. 

According to E. Yarenne and M. Pauleau, 100 grms. of 91 per cent, sulphuric 
acid dissolve 0*0317 grm. of barium sulphate precipitated from the chloride, or 
0*0668 grm. ^ precipitated from the nitrate — the difference is attributed to the 
presence of adsorbed nitrate forming nitric acid. Working at ordinary temp., 



Fig. 42. — Freezing - point 
Ciirvos of Binary Mix- 
txires of Sulphuric Acid 
with Barium or Calcium 
Sulphate. 
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Lies Bodart and E. Jacquemin found 100 parts of cone, sulphuric acid dissolve 
2‘22 parts of barium sulphate. H. Struve, and C. C. Selleck measured the solubility 
of barium sulphate in sulphuric acid, and found 100 parts of an acid, sp. gr. 1*32 
dissolve 5*6 parts of barium sulphate, and an acid, sp. gr. 1'90, dissolve 15*89 parts 
of the same salt. Z. Karaoglanoff also made observations on this subj ect. T. Garside 
found that when 14 parts of barium sulphate are added to 100 parts of sulphuric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*843, and the mixture stirred, a nearly clear soln. is obtained ; when 
this is heated to 100"^, needle-shaped crystals separate which do not redissolve in 
the cold acid ; when the temp, is raised to 170^, the needle-shaped crystals are 
replaced by others of a prismatic shape which increase in quantity as the temp, 
is raised. At the b.p., the acid still retains in soln. 8*5 to 9*0 parts of the salt. 

According to J. J, Berzelius, barium sulphate, or, according to Lies Bodart 
and E. Jacquemin, barium oxide, borate, phosphate, chloride, etc., dissolve in cone, 
sulphuric acid, forming a soln. which furnishes acicular crystals of the acid sulphate, 
barium hydrosulphate, Ba(HS 04 ) 2 . J. J. Berzelius prepared barium hydrosul- 
phate, Ba(HS 04 ) 2 , by allowing barium sulphate to stand for some days in contact 
with warm cone, sulphuric acid when small crystals of the hydrosulphate separated 
out, and prismatic crystals were formed as the soln. cooled. C. Schultz digested a 
soln., sat. at 100®, with a not too large excess of barium sulphate, until the separa- 
tion of crystals of the hydrosulphate began. The soln. then contained less barium 
sulphate than the original soln. sat. at 100®. The crystals melt over 100® with partial 
decomposition. According to Li^s Bodart and E. Jacquemin, they are decom- 
posed by water, alcohol, or ether ; and, according to J. J. Berzelius, and C. Schultz, 
they form a soln. in moist air from which acicular crystals of the dihydrated hydro- 
sulphate, Ba(HS 04 ) 2 . 2 H 20 , separate. In J. D. Barter’s study he obtained evidence 
of the existence of 3 BaO. 8 SO 3 . 7 H 2 O, and 4 BaO. 5 SO 3 . 6 H 2 O. J. Kendall and 
A. W, Davidson obtained crystals of barium hydrotetrasulphate, BaS 04 . 3 H 2 S 04 , 
and found the f.p. of soln. of barium sulphate in sulphuric acid to be : 

Per cent. BaSO^ * 0*0 2*12 5*46 0*70 0*70 7*30 8*09 

F.p. < . . 10*4 0*6 —3*2 —7*3 5*7 12*4 23*0 

V _ . ^ 

Solid pUase HaS 04 BaSO^.SHgSO^ 

Soln. containing more than 7 molar per cent, of barium sulphate deposited crystals 
on heating, which redissolved on cooling. The results are plotted in Fig. 42. 

According to P. P. von Weimarn, the solubility of barium sulphate in sulphuric 
acid, when the amounts of HgSO^ are expressed in grams per 100 grms. of solvent, 
and the BaS 04 grams per 100 c.c. of solvent, at 20®, is : 

HgSOi * 73*83 .78*04 83*10 85*78 88*08 96*17 98*46 

BaSO^ . 0 0030 0* 0 135 0*080 0 0*3215 I *2200 4*96G5 18*6900 

Solid phases BaS 04 .HsS 04 ^BaS 04 SuTaSO* HjO BaSOi. 

E. Volchonsky reported that, at ordinary temp., the solid phase of soln. containing 
87*36 per cent, and 92*48 per cent, sulphuric acid respectively has the composition 
in each case, BaS 04 .(H 2 S 04 ) 2 .H 20 , but at 93® the solid phase at the lower cone, 
consists of 94*94 per cent. BaS 04 , that of the higher cone, consists of 6816 per cent, 

, BaS 04 and 31*26 per cent, H 2 SO 4 , the salt being anhydrous and crystallizing in 
needles. As the temp.'rises so the solubility of the compound, BaS 04 .(H 2 S 04 ) 2 .H 20 , 
increases, whilst that of the salt, BaS 04 *H 2 S 0 , decreases. The curve for the three 
. solid pha^s, BaS 04 f BaS 04 ,H 2 S 04 ; BaS 04 .(H 2 S 04 ) 2 .H 20 , is given. The temp. of 
decomposition oh the last salt is about 53®, and its* transformation into BaS 04 JS 2 SO 4 
and into BaS 04 9 »re both endothermic reactions. The compound BaS 04 .H 2 S 04 , 
deom^oses at about 168®^160®, and its transformation into BaS 04 is also an endo- 
themaic reaction. According to P. Bergius, 100 c.o. of a sat, soln. of barium sulphate 
iii sbsolnto sttlphunc ftoidcoQtain S8‘51 gtams of baciom snlphate the solid 
: piiase ;B«^4.30H2S04, but the results are maoouxate, sinise the soln. were not 
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in equilibrium with the solid phase. E. H. Riesenfeld and H. Eeld electrolyzed a 
soln. of barium sulphate in 90 per cent, sulphuric acid, and showed that the so-called 
acid sulphate is really a complex acid, H2[Ba(S04)2] ; and, added J. Meyer and 
W. Friedrich, 100 c.c. of 97*86^ per cent, sulphuric acid at 25® dissolves 14:-91 
grins, of barium sulphate as barium hydrodisulphate, or hydrobariosulphuriG acid, 
or hydrosuiphaioharic acid, H2Ba(S04)2. By electrolysis, the complex accumulates 
in the anode compartment and can be crystallized from the anode liquor. 

W. C. Taber found that the solubility of calcium sulphate is increased by phos- 
phoric acid, but the curve has a maximum ; at 25®, this is attained when the cone, 
of the phosphoric acid is 230 grms. per litre, and this soln. dissolves 8 grms. of 
calcium sulphate per litre. The sp. gr. of the soln. were also measured. T. Scheerer 
found barium sulphate is soluble in soln, of the alkali phosphates owing to the 
formation of some soluble barium phosphate. A. Beyer also measured the efiect 
of carbonic acid on the solubility oi calcium sulphate, and found 100 parts of water 
sat. with carbon dioxide dissolve 0*465 grm. of this salt. According to P. Carles 
natural waters may contain both barium hydrocarbonate, Ba(HC03)2, and alkali 
sulphates in soln., and he therefore infers that alkali carbonates can dissolve barium 
sulphate in the presence of carbonic acid. J. Davy found very little difference 
between the solubility of dihydrated calcium sulphate in water sat. with carbon 
dioxide under press., and in water alone. 

In general, tlic solubility of calcium sulphate in water is augmented if a salt 
with no common ion is present, and decreased by the addition of a salt with a 
common ion. According to P, Marguerittc,^ if a soln. of gypsum be mixed with 
ammonium, potassium, or sodium nitrate or chloride, the calcium sulphate is alone 
precipitated when alcohol is added. The presence of sodium chloride augments the 
solubility of calcium sulphate, so that, according to J. B. Trommsdorf, calcium 
sulphate is not precipitated by sulphuric acid from a soln. containing sodium 
chloride. N. A. Orlofi found a 20 per cent. soln. of sodium chloride dissolved 
twice as much calcium sulphate as a 1 per cent, soln. M. M. P. Muir investigated the 
equilibrium of aq. soln, of alkali chlorides and calcium sulphate. Measurements 
of the solubility of calcium sulphate in aq. soln. of sodium chloride have been 
made by H. W. F. Waokenroder, J. H. Droeze, 6. Lunge, F. K. Cameron and 
B. B, Brown, C. Cloez, J. B. Trommsdorff, and A. d’Anselme. According to 
W. A. Tilden and W. A. Shenstone, 100 c.c. of a 5? per cent. soln. of sodium 
chloride dissolves the following amounts of calcium sulphate at the temp, stated : 



20 * 

44* 

67* 

86* 

101 ** 

130 * 

169“ 

225* 

per cent. NaCl 

. 19*90 

19*93 

19*95 

19*90 

20*08 

19*92 

20*05 

21*00 

Grms. CaS 04 

. 0 S 23 

0*830 

0*832 

0*823 

0*682 

0*392 

0*244 

0*178 

?. E. Cameron gives for the solubility, at 23“, in grams per litre : 



Grms* HaCl . 

* 0*99 

10*40 

49*17 

75*68 

129*50 

197*20 

229*70 

316*56 

Grms. CaSO^ 

. 2*37 

3*54 

6*94 

6*74 

7*60 

7-26 

7*03 

5*37 


The last-named soln. was in contact with both gypsum and so^um chloride in the 
solid phase. The solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of sodium chloride follows 
the same general law in showing a maximum point as in aq. soln. for temp, up to 
37*5®, above that temp, the existence of a maximum has not been established. 
Sp. gr* measurements show that there is a condensation of water as a solvent when “ 
gypsum and sodium chloride are together brought into soln. Q. Arth and M, Oretien 
stated that when calcium sulphate is dissolved in soln. of sodium chloride at temp, 
below 62*6® to 66*0®, the soln, apparently contain more lime than is eq. to the 
sulphuric acid present, and at higher temp* the reverse is the case. If this be 
correct, it follows that below 62® there is a marked hydrolysis of calcium sulphate 
in the presence ‘of soln* of sodium chloride ; more lime thhx sulphinio acid passes 
rinto som., and at a higher temp., a new solid phase separates, containing relatively 
more sulphuric acid than is required by the formula CaS04. B*- K- Cameron has 
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shown that G. Arth and M. Creticn’s method of analysis was probably defective 
for he could find no ap})reciablo hydrolysis of calcium sul])hatG ; nor, within a temp! 
range of 25° to upwards of 80°, could he detect a double salt in soln. of any cone 
of sodium chloride. F. K. Cameron and A. Seidell found that the solubility of 
gypsum in soln. containing up to 9 per cent, of sodium chloride, is but little afiected 
by the presence of solid calcium carbonate, but beyond this cone., the solubility is 
considerably diminished, so that with soln. with 110 grms. of sodium chloride per 
litre, the maximum solubility attains 7 '5 grms. of gypsum per litre, and in the 
presence of calcium carbonate this solubility becomes b'O grms. per litre, and 
attains a maximum of 6*35 grms. ])cr litre in soln. containing 80--90 grms. of sodium 
chloride per litre — ^with water alone, the maximum solubility is 2*1 grms per litre. 
A. Manuelli measured the solubility of g 3 *]»sum in sm-water from the Adriatic and 
in various mixtures of it with distilled water, llio results show that an approxi- 
mately fixed proportion of calcium sulphate is dissolved by sea-water and its aq. 
soln. containing 12-37 parts of saline residue per lUOO. The constancy of the 
relations is attributed to the enormous extent to \vhi<di river waters are diluted 
in the whole mass of eea-water, and not to the attainment of a state of saturation 
with respect to certain salts. H, Ehlert found 5 and 10 per cent, and sat. soln. 
of sodium chloride dissolved respectively 0"07005, 0*0931, and 0*22183 grm. of 
barium sulphate per litre of solvent. 

A. Ditte found the solubility of calcium sulphate in aq. soln. of potassium chloride, 
potassium bromide, and polmmim iodide to ‘bo respectively 7*5, 7*3, and 6*00 grros. 
of CaS 04 in soln. with respectively 125, 200, and 250 grms. of the potassium salt 
per litre. He added that double salts were formed with respectively 125, 250, 
and 300 grms. of the potassium salt per litre. According to H. W. F. Wackenroder, 
strontium sulphate dissolves slowly and completely in a solo, of sodium chloride, 
while barium sulphate under similar conditions is not appreciably attacked. The 
last statement is also confirmed by R. H. Brett, and G. C. Wittstein. The strontium 
salt is precipitated from its soln, in sodium chloride by the addition of sulphuric 
acid. A, Virck found the solubility of strontium sulphate in aq. soln. of potassium 
and sodium chlorides to be : 

Sodium chlorlilo. Potassium chloride. , 

Gmw. salt in 100 grms. soln. . . flT U VA 22 if 8^ii 1?54 iFof 

Gnus. SrS 04 in 100 grms. solvent « O'lOn 0’210 0*181 0*193 0*193 0*261 


J. Wolfmann has studied the solubility of strontium sulphate in aq. soln. of the 
alkali chlorides. R. Fresenius also found that the solubility of barium sulphate 
is not appreciably affected by the alkali chloride?^ or folassium chlorite soln. 

The solubility of calcium sulphate is decreased in the presence of calcium chloride. 
Expressing the results in grams per litre, F, K, Cameron and A. Seidell found 
at 25*^: 


OaOla * . 0 7*489 11*959 25*770 97*023 192'705 280*303 367*860 

CaS04 . • 2-056 1*244 1*181 1*090 0*841 0*465 0*203 0*032 


The solubility of gypstun thus decreases very rapidly as the cone, of the calcium 
chloride increases; when the cone, of the lattsr salt has attained 20 grms. per litre 
the solubility of the calcium sulphate decreases slowly until, by extrapolation, 
when the cono. has attained 376 grms. CaCljj per litre, practically no sulphate would 
be dissolved. The solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of the chloride has abo 
been measured by N, A. Oriioff, F. K. Cameron and B, E, Brown, and by W. A. Tild^ 
and W, A. Shenatone, The latter worked at temp, ranging from 15® to 195®. 
A. Virck found that aq. soln. of 8’67, 61*51, and 33*70 grms. of calcium chloride, 
per 100 o-o; dissolved respectively 0*176, 0*185, and 0*171 grm. of strontium sulpha^; ' 
per 100 grms. of solvent. J, Wolfmann measured the solubility of the salt in , 
of the nitrates of the alkaline earths.. 

F. E. Cameron and A. Seidell measured the solubility of calcium 
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fioln. of magnesium chloride^ at 26°, and, expressing the results in grams per litre, 
found : 

MqCU . . 0 8*501 19*175 46*640 121*381 206*985 336*985 441*128 

CaS04 . . 2*082 4*258 5*692 7*588 8*622 6*567 2*774 1*385 

There is thus a well-defined maximum in the solubility curve attaining 8’8 grms. of 
calcium sulphate per litre in soln. with about 105 grms. of magnesium chloride per 
litre. This soln. therefore contains four times as much calcium sulphate as a sat. 
soln. of this salt alone. Beyond the maximum, the solubility of calcium sulphafe 
decreases quite rapidly as the cone, of the magnesium chloride increases, until, in 
a soln. containing 370 grms. per litre, the solubility of gypsum is the same as in 
water alone. Other determinations of the solubihty of calcium sulphate in soln. 
of magnesium chloride have been made by F. K. Cameron and B. E. Brown, and by 
W. a! Tilden and W. A. Shenstone. A. Virck measured the solubility of strontium 
sulphate in aq. soln. containing 1‘59, 4*05, and 13*63 grms. of magnesium chloride 
per 100 grms. of soln., and found 100 grms. of the solvent dissolved respectively 
0*199, 0*206, 0*242 grms. of strontium sulphate. The solubility of barium sulphite 
in aq. soln. oi ferric chloride, aluminium chloride, ot magnesium chloride was found 
by G. S. Fraps to decrease in the order named. The last-named salt exercises 
but a small influence on the solubility. His results expressed in grams of salt per 
100 0.0. of soln : 


Salt per 100 c.c. * 
(FeCls . 
Grrxns. BaSO^ ^ AlClg • 
(MgCla 


0*1 

0*0058 

0*0033 

0*0030 


0*25 

0*0072 

0*0043 

0*0030 


0*5 

0*0115 

0*0060 

0*0033 


1*0 

0*0123 

0*0094 

0*0033 


2*5 

0*0150 

0*0116 

0*0050 


5*0 

0*0160 

0*0170 

0*0050 


10*0 

0*0170 

0*0175 

0*0050 


The subject was also investigated by E. Fresenius, P. Eohland, Z. KaraoglanoS, 
and by P. Jannasch and T. W. Richards. The latter attribute the efiect with 
ferric chloride to the formation of a soluble double ferric barium sulphate, and add 
that in a soln. containing ferric chloride, “ an accurate determination of sulphuric 
acid by direct precipitation with barium chloride is not practicable.” P. W. Kiipter 
found the presence of chromic chloride, CrCls, also augmented the solubility of barium 
sulphate, and E. White observed similar results with thorium chloride soln. Z. Karaog- 
lanofi measured the effect of lecd nitraie on the solubility of barium sulphate. 
There is an interaction of the two salts, and the barium sulphate increases in weight. 

The solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of ammonium chloride of difierent 
cone, has been measured by R. Fassbender, S. Cohn, A. Ditte, etc. W. A. Tilden 
and W. A. Shenstone measured the solubility in a soln. of ammonium chloride of 
fixed cone, at temp, between 8® and 120°. Expressing the results in grams of 
the respective salts per litre, F. K. Cameron and B. E. Brown found at 25° : 


ITH.a . . 10-8 46-7 94-6 149-7 .198-6 210-0. 276-0 376-5 

CaSb* . . 3-9 .7-07 8-8 10 30 10-86 10-88 10-60 7'38 

The last-named soln. is sat. with respect to the two salts in the solid phase. The 
solubility of calcium sulphate thus increases with increasing cone, of ammonium 
chloride until 210 grms. per litre are present, when 10‘9 grms. of calcium sulphate 
are dissolved ; while a further increase in the cone, of the ammonium chloride 
dftn r ftfi sf p the solubility of the calcium sulphate -mitil both sails are present as solid 
phases. E. H. Brett repotted strontium and barium sulphate to be insoluble in 
roln. of ammonium chloride, G. 0. Wittstein and H. W. F. Wackenroder made a 
Himiln.r observation with respect to barium sulphate ; but, aocordii^ to 0. L. Efdr 
mann, 100 parts of a boiling soln. of ammonium chloride, can dissolve 0'000435 
part of barium sulphate, and, according to H. Ehlert, a litre of a 10 per cent, and 
of a sat. soln. of ammonium chloride can dissolve 0’15178 and 0A6117 grnn of barium 
sulphate. 

A. Togel, R. Fassbender, and J. H. Droeze have made some observations on 
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the solubility of calcium sulj)batc in soln. of potassium or sodium nitrate. The 
solubility of calcium sulphate in aq. soln. of sodium nitrate was found by A. Seidell 
and J. G. Smith to increase steadily with increasing cone, until the soln. contained 
300 grins, of the sodium salt per litre ; and beyond this, the amount of sulphate 
dissolved decreased as the cone, of the nitrate increased. Expressing the results 
in grams per litre, at 25® ; 

NaNOg. . 0 25 50 100 200 200 600 655 

CaSO^ . . 2-084 4*252 6*500 7*100 8’700 0*282 7*880 7-238 

The sp. gr, of the soln. were also determined. With potassium nitrate likewise, the 
solubility of the calcium sulphate increased as the cone, of the nitrate increased 
until 200 grms. of the latter salt per litre were present : 

KNO3- . . 0 12*5 25 50 100 350 200 260 

CaS04 . • 2*084 3*284 4*080 5*255 6*855 7*007 8*688 — 


So far the determination of lime or sulphate in soln. are in agreement, but this is 
no longer the case with more cone. soln. of the nitrate — c^g. with 260 grms. of KNO3 
per litre, the sulphate determination furnishes by calculation 6*278 grms. of CaS04 
per litre, and the lime determination, 12*112 grms. of CaS04. The discrepancy is 
due to double decomposition and the formation of a new solid phase of syngenite, 
Ca(KS04)2.H20. W. D. Harkins and H. M. Paine measured the effect of potassium 
nitrate on the solubility of calcium sulphate. J. Wolfmann measured the solubility 
of strontium sulphate in the presence of nitrates of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 
J, J. Berzelius, R. Fresenius, and M. Mittentxwey found that the solubility of barium 
sulphate is raised by the alkali nitrates, but is not perceptibly influenced by larium 
nitrate, M. Raffo and G. Rossi found that at room temp. 100 c.c. of sat. sob. of 
strontium sulphate with various proportions of calcium nitrate contained, m grms. : 

CatNOs), • . 0*5 1 2 3 4 5 6 

SrSO* . • . 0*0483 0*0639 0*1081 0*1276 0*1489 0*1698 0*1956 


H. Ehlert found a litre of a 10 per cent, and a sat. soln. of sodium nitrate dissolved 
0*35609 and 1*2969 grms. of barium sulphate at 18^. H. J. Phillips found copper 
nitrate mi&QQ the solubility of barium sulphate, but copper chloride does not. The 
solubility of calcium sulphate is steadily depressed when increasing proportions of 
calcium nitrate are added to the solvent. Thus, e3q)ressing the results in grams per 
Htre, at 26®, A. SeideU and L G. Smith found : 


Added salt 


CaSO* with 



0 

2*084 

2*084 


25 

1*238 

5*772 


50 

1*106 

7*884 


100 300 400 514 544 

1*134 0*750 0*560 0*346 

9*920 14*000 14*683 15*040 — 


Z. Karaoglanoff .measxures the effects of caioium chloride and strontium chloride 
on the solubility of barium srdphate, A. Seidell and J. 6. Smith found no sign of a 
maximum value in the solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of magnesium nitrate^ 
but the solubility of the sulphate increases with increasing proportions of the 
nitrate, and in_a nearly sat. soln. of the nitrate, the solubility is nearly seven times 
as great as it is b pure water. The solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of ammonium 
nitrate hm been determined by R, Fassbender, J. H. Droosse, S. Cohn, and F. K. Cam- 
eron and B. E. Brown. ' Expressing the results in grams of salt per Etere, at 26®, the 
latter find: 


OaSO^ 


w®® 1®® *0® *60 760 1000 1400 Sat. 

3-18 6-80 8-88 10-80 12-02 12*20 11*81 1002 7*66 


showing that the solnbility increases rapidly as the cone, of the ammoniam salt 
increases, then gradually approaches a maximum as the cono. attains 780 grms. of 
ammoniim salt per litre, when 12*02 grms, of calcium sulphate is dissolved 
From this point, the sokhiliiy of caioium ralphate decreases with increasing com. 
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of ammonium nitrate, until both salts exist as solid phases. P. Rohland measured 
the solubility of barium sulphate in soln. of ammonium nitrate. 

Z. Karaoglanoff found that the solubility of barium sulphate in difierent electro- 
lytes is determined by the anion and cation. The anion SO4" diminishes the solu- 
bility ; the NOs^'-ion increases it ; and the Cl'-ion is indifferent. Of the cations, 
Ba*' decreases the solubility of barium sulphate, while K‘, Na*, Sr‘*, Pb", Ee***, 
and H*-ions increase it ; and Ca**-ions are indifferent. The solubility of calcium 
sulphate in aq. soln. of ammonium sulphate, sodium sulphate, potassium sulphate, 
rubidium sulphate, and ccesium sulphate is discussed in connection with the double 
salts of these components. T. Andrews found strontium sulphate dissolves less 
readily in aq. soln. of sodium sulphate than in water. W. D. Harkins and 
H. M. Paine, and J. M. Bell and W. C. Taber have measured the effect of cupric 
sulphate on the solubility of calcium sulphate, and, expressing the results in grams 
per litre, at 25®, the latter found : 

CUSO 4 . i‘144 6*048 14-814 29-643 49*382 97-950 196-021 224*916 

CaS04 . 2*068 1*944 1-760 1*688 1*744 1*931 2*076 2*088 

There is a decrease in the solubility of calcium sidphate with increasing proportions 
of cupric sulphate until a minimum of 1*688 grms. of calcium sulphate is obtained 
with 30 grms. of cupric sulphate. This is in agreement with the general depression 
of the solubility of a salt produced by the addition of a common ion. With a 
further addition of cupric sulphate, there is a sharp rise in the solubility of calcium 
sulphate, and this is followed by a slower rise as the proportion of copper sulphate 
increases until both salts are present as solid phases which Cccurs when the soln. 
has 2*08 grms. of calcium sulphate and 224*916 .grms. of copper sulphate per litre 
The remainder of the curve would represent the solubility of cupric sulphate in 
soln. of calcium sulphate, and since the solubility of the latter is small, it will probably 
have but little effect on the solubility of cupric sulphate. This is in agreement 
with the value 22*29 grms. per 100 grms. of water found for the solubility of cupric 
sulphate in water alone. The sp. gr. of the soln. were also determined. H. von 
Euler found that at 17® a sat. soln. contained 2*31 grms. of calcium sulphate and 
7*235 grms. of silver sulphate, and had a sp. gr. of 1*0083 ; at 25°, a sat. soln. contained 
2*61 grms. of calcium sulphate, 8*11 grms. of silver sulphate, and had a sp. gr. of 
1*010. The solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of magnesium sulphate has been 
investigated by R. Eassbender, W. D. Harkins and H. M. Paine, J. H. Droeze, 
E. B. Basch, and F. K. Cameron and J. M. Bell. Expressing the results in grams 
per litre, the latter found at 25° : 

MgSOi * * 0 6*38 10-64 21*36 64*14 128-28 149*67 365-0 

CaSO* . . 2-046 1*507 1*471 1*478 1*608 1*627 1-597 0*601 

There is a minimum in the curve with soln. having approximately 13 grms. of 
magnesium sulphate and 1*46 grms. of calcium sulphate per litre ; bom this point, 
the solubility gradually increases with increasing amounts of magnesium sulphate, 
to a maximum with about 105 grms. of magnesium sulphate, and 1*64 grms. of 
calcium sulphate per litre ; from this point, the solubility decreases again until 
the soln. is sat. with both salts, which occurs with a cone, of 365 grms. of magnesium 
sulphate, and 0*60 grm. of calcium sulphate per litre. The sp. gr. of the soln. were 
also measured. C. Diehl, and B. Field found calcium sulphate to be readily soluble 
in a cold sat. soln. of sodium thiosulphate, and more rapidly when heated. The 
former assumes that the two salts in soln. react producing a double salt. He 
reported strontium sidphate to be insoluble in a soln, of sodium thiosulphate. 
E. Presenius, and T. Salzer reported barium sulphate to be distinctly soluble in a 
soln. of sodium thiosulphate. L. Dobbin has also emphasized the fact that the 
presence of thiosulphate greatly retards or entirely prevents the precipitation of 
barium sulphate. Dil, hydrochloric or nitric acid also dissolves appreciable amounts 
of barium sulphate in the presence of sodium thiosulphate. Several analytical 
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processes have been devised which are stultified owing to the solubility of barium 
sulphate in this menstruum. H. de Senarmont found the solubility of barium 
sulphate is not appreciable in soln. of sodium sulphide at 250°. 

J. W. Harden measured the solubilities of barium, strontium, and calcium 
sulphate in soln. of aininonium acetate, and expressing the cone, of the ammonium 
acetate soln. in grams of salt per 100 grms. of soln., and that of the sulphate in grams 
per 100 grms. of soln., at 25°, found : 


Amm. acetate 

. 0 

2*13 

5-34 

10-68 

21-37 

CaS 04 

. 0-2085 

0-454 

0-754 

1-146 

1-755 

SrS04 

• 0-0151 

0-0451 

0-0732 

0*0942 

0-015 

BaSO^ • 

. 0-00023 

— 

— 

— 

0-016 


The sp. gr. of some of these soln. were also measured. G. C. Wittstein found the 
solubility of calcium sulphate is raised in the presence of ammonium succinate * 
0. Popp made a similar observation with respect to ammonium borate, and found 
that when a boiling soln. is cooled, calcium borate ci^stallizes out. R. Spiller 
found that the solubility of barium sulphate is niuch influenced by citrates, and 
J. Wolfmann measured the solubility of strontium sulphate in salts of the organic 
acids. G. Magnanini found that at 20°, 'while water dissolved 0'2238 grm. of 
calcium sulphate per 100 grms. of soln., a 0*0()5iV-soln. of potassium kydrotartrate, 
KHC4H4O65 dissolved 0*2323 grm., and the same soln. with 5 per cent, of tartaric 
acid dissolved 0‘25G6 grm. of calcium sulphate. Again, a 10 per cent. soln. of 
alcohol dissolved 0*0970 grm. of calcium sulphate per 100 grms. of soln., a0*005N-soln. 
of potassium hydrotartrate in 10 per cent, alcohol dissolved 0'U866 grm. of calcium 
sdphate, and a 0’0025N-8oln. of potassium hydrotartrate in 10 per cent, alcohol 
with 5 per cent, of tartaric acid; dissolved 0*1086 grm. of calcium sulphate per 
100 grms. of soln. V. Teodossiu found that a 0*2 molar soln. of ammonium citrate 
at 20° dissolved in 3 hrs. 2*59 grms. of CaSO^ ; 0*68 grm. of SrS04 ; and 0*21 
grm. of BaS04. 

A. M. Ossendowsky found that 100 grms. of glycerol of sp. gr. 1*256 dissolve 
5*17 gmas. of calcium sulphate between 15° and 16° ; and E. Asselin, 100 grms. of 
glycerol of sp. gr, 1*114, dissolve 0*95 grm. of calcium sulphate at ordinary temp. 
E. Stolle measured the solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of sugar of difierent 
cone, between 30° and 80°. The solubility is depressed by increasing the cone, of 
the sugar, and it is also depressed by raising the temp, although some anomalies 
appear about 70°. E. Sostmann has also made observations on this subject. 
According to J. M. Kolthofi and E. H. Vogelenzang, at 19°, 25 and 60 per cent. 
ethyl alcohol dissolve respectively 39 and 0 mgrms. of strontium sulphate per litre; 
and 60 per cent, alcohol with respectively and JLiV^NH4Cl dissolve 120 and ‘ 

40 mgrms. of strontium sulphate per litre. Strontium sulphate is said to be 
insoluble in absolute alcohol, and scarcely soluble in aq. alcohol. A. Gawalowsky 
found barium sulphate tp be appreciably soluble in soln. of hydrogen peroxHe. 
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§ 19. The Properties of the Sulphates of the Alkaline Earths 

According to J. H. van’t Hofi and P. W(?igertA the Crystals of anhydrous 
calciiun sulphate occurs in two modifications : (i) the stable rhombic bipyramids of 
anhydrite, with axial ratios a :h ;c=0‘8932 : 1 : 1*008 ; and (ii) the metastable 
soluble calcium sulphate which, in contact with water, very easily passes to g5rpsuin 
and by longer contact with boiling water, passes into anhydrite. The metastable 
form is readily produced by the dehydration of gy]>sum below 100°, and, according 
to A. Lacroix, it probably forms triclinic crystals which show ])IagiocIase twinning 
but W. A. Davis says that its close relationship with the hemihydrate, and its strai^t 
extinction, show that it is more probably rhombic. No change in crystalline form 
is observed when the hemihydrate is converted into soluble anhydrite, or when the 
latter is converted into the former. R. Grengg found that the hexagonal prisms 
of the hemihydrate obtained by digesting gypsum with warm nitric acid, or by 
heating gypsum with a cone. sola, of sodium chloride, are repeated by twinned 
rhombic crystals. Gently heating the j^risms in paraffin increases the double 
refraction, without altering the external form, and soluble anhydrite is produced. 
Insoluble anhydrite is formed at 360°, and the crystals, still rhombic, are’ arranged 
in parallel fibres, giving the appearance of optically uniaxial crystals. 

Strontium sulphate forms rhombic bipyramids of celestine, with axial ratios 
a :b :c=0'7790 : 1 ; 1*2800 ; and barium sulphate forms isomorphous bipyramids 
with axial ratios a :b :c=0’8152 : 1 : 1*31361 A. Lacroix reported a sample of 
barytes from Templeton near Quebec (Canada), in monoclinic crystals. He claimed 
this to be an example of dimorphism, and named the mineral michellevite after 
A. Michel-Levy. The mixed crystals of barium and strontium sulphates occur 
in nature as indicated in connection with the occurrence of these earths. 
J. F. W, Johnston obtained acicular crystals of hemihydrated calcium sulphate 
belonging to the rhombic system ; and j, H. van't Hoff also obtained needle-like 
crystals of this hydrate from gypsum. According to A. Lacroix, these crystals 
belong to the hexagonal system, although F. Mylius and J. von Wrochem obtained 
rhombic crystals of the related hemihydrated calcium chromate. According to 
W. A, Davis, both forms of the hemihydrate as well as soluble and natural anhydrite 
all forrn needles with reactangular ends, and have a straight extinction. The 
prismatic crystals of dihydrated calcium sulphate, g 3 rpsum, belong to the mono- 
clinic system; they have axial ratios a :b: c~=0*6898 : 1 : 0*4132, and |8^=:98° 58'; 
they are isomorphous with the corresponding dihydrated calcium chromate, 
CaCr 04 . 2 H 20 . The optical and electrical axes of gypsum have been determined 
by H. Rubens. W, A. Davis showed that under the microscope, gypsum crystals 
consist of small plates with oblique ends (often twinned), or long needles ; they show 
an extinction between crossed nicols at an angle of 52^^ to the long direction. 
H, Gaudefroy said that the passage from the hemihydrate to the soluble form of 
anhydrite at 120°-130°, is not accompanied by a change in the form or size of the 
c^stals. The anhydrous salt, however, is less refractive and has a double refraction 
almost twice that of the hemihydrate. !&radiograins of anhydrite have been 
^udied by F. Einne, and of gypsum by B. HJalmarTand H. Haga Ind F. M. Jaeger. 
Ihe corrosion figures of celestine have been studi^ by F. Einne and M. Kemter. 

Grahmann studied the isomorphism of the three anhydrous sulphates of 
the alkaline earths. , The heating curves show a transition at 1198° with calcium 
sulphate, at 1162° with strontium sulphate, and at 1149° with barium sulphate. 
Strontium ^d barium sulphates are miscible in all^ proportions in both a- and 
p-forms, and baryto-celestite is therefore a true isomorphous mixture. Calcium 
and stronti^ sulphates are completely miscible in the a-form above the transition 
^mp., but in the p-form they are isooimoiphous. Addition of strontium sulphate 
to calcium sulphate first raises the transition temp, uj to about 20 mols per cent, 
stronitium sulphate ; then up to 80 mols per cent, the transition temp, gradually 
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falls to a minimum at 1010®. The sat. j8-mixed crystals co-existing at the eutectic 
temp, contain 55 to 82 mo Is per cent, strontium sulphate. The sp. gr. curves 
indicate that the form of strontium sulphate isomorphous with anhydrite should 
have a density of 3*55, while the second form of calcium sulphate should have a sp. 
gr. of 3*29. Barium sulphate and calcium sulphate are likewise isodimorphous and 
their miscibility is slight, at most 5 mols per cent, of calcium sulphate in the barium 
sulphate crystals. It is suggested that the term baryto-celestine should be confined 
to minerals containing between 10 and 90 mols per cent, of barium and strontium 
sulphate.* 

Numbers have been given 2 for the specific gravity of anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, ranging from 2*736 by H. G. E. Schroder to 3*102 by E. Filhol. N. S. Man- 
ross gave 2*969, A. Gorgeu 2*980, and H. Struve 3*028 (12°) for artificial crystals of 
anhydrite ; E. Madelung and E. Fuchs gave 2 •9369-2 *9468 (0°) for anhydrite ; and 
A. Sohrauf, 2*983. J. F. McCaleb found that after heating calcium sulphate to 

200*. Dull redness. Bright redness. U.p. Fusion. Anhs'drite. 

Sp. gr. . . 2-677 2-912 2-890 2-796 2-654 2-907 


J. F. W. Johnston gave 2*757 for the sp. gr. of crystals of hemihydrated calcium 
sulphate, 2CaS04.H20 ; A. Moye gave 2*75 ; and E. Madelung and E. Fuchs, 
2*3081-2*3123 (0°) for g3^sum. A. Keni^ott gave 2*317 as the mean of fifteen 
measurements of gypsum, and values ranging from P. Stolba’s 2*3057 to A. le Eoyer 
and J. B. A. Dumas’ 2*322 have been given for the sp. gr. of dihydrated calcium 
sulphate, CaS04.2H20. 0. Pettersson gave 2*3228 (18°) and 2*2745 (19*4°) for the 
sp. gr. of the powdered dihydrate. The sp. gr. of selenite is between 2*30 and 2*33 
and of natural anhydrite 2*92 to 2*98. A. Moye found the sp. gr. of the completely 
dehydrated salt to be 2*86. 

The published values of the sp. gr. of celestine range from F. Mohs’ 2*86 to 
A. Breithaupt’s 3*973 ; B. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 3*9631-3*9684 (0°) for 
celestine ; and N. S. Manross gave 3*927 ; and A. Gorgeu, 3*9 for artificial crystals 
of strontium sulphate ; and the numbers for the precipitated strontium sulphate 
range from C. J. B. Karsten’s 3*5883 to J. Schweitzer’s 3*9702 (18°) ; and the last 
named also gave 3*6679 to 3*6949 (18°) for the ignited precipitate. The reported 
values for the sp. gr. of barytes range from F, B. Neumann’s 4*429 to G. Rose’s 
4*872. E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 4*4657-4*4741 (0°) for barytes ; and 
N. S. Manross gave 4*179 and A. Gorgeu 4*44 to 4*50 for artificial crystals of barium 
sulphate. The values for precipitated barium sulphate range from H. G. F. Schroder’s 
4*022 to J. Schweitzer’s 4*4881 (18°) ; the last named gave 4*2688 (18°) for the precipi- 
tate dried at 95°, and 4*2942 for the ignited precipitate. B. Wiedemann gave 
4*3964 at 14*5° and 4*3963 at 14*9®. Earl of Berkeley foimd a mean value of 4*4701 
between 15*05° and 17*35°, with a deviation of 0*0011 between the maximum and 
joinimum. The best representative values for the sp. gr. of the sulphates at about 


15°, are : 
Sp. gr. 


BaSO^ 
. 4*46 


SrSOi CaSOA CaSO* ^ 0aS04.iH20 CaS04.2H20 

(natural anhydrite) (soluble anhydrite) 

3'84 2*96 2*86 2*76 2*32 


A. Lacroix found the monoclinic variety he obtained from Templeton to have a 
sp. gr, of 4*39 (16®). F. Stolba found the sp. gr. of a sat. soln. of calcium sulphate 
at 15° to be 1*0022 ; B.K. Cameron, at 26M*0026 ; and at 31°, 1*0031. G.A.Hulett 
and L. B* Allen gave for sat. soln. : 


O’* 10® so® 8&® 40® 66® 75* 

Sp.gr. • 1-00197 L00173 0*99789 9*99612 0*99439 0-98796 0*97772 


Anhydrite, celestine, and of barytes are each stated to have a hardness between 
8 and 3*5 ; while that of gypsum is given between 1*6 and 2. , j* x 

According to A. Johnsen,^ cooling by liquid air diminished the plasbeity of 
gypsum. P* von Bjerken gave 360 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the elastic modulus of 
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gypsum; P. Prude and W. Voigt, 5910 kgrms. per sq. mm. for that of barytes. 
W. Voigt also measured the elastic modulus of rhombic crystals of barytes along the 
difierent axes, and obtained maximum and minimum values of 9582-3715 kgrms. 
per sq. mm. L. A. Coromilas likewise obtained maximum and nodnimum values 
for monoclinic crystals of gypsum — 8870-3130 kgrms. per sq. mm. For the 
elastic number — ratio of transverse contraction to longitudinal extension-— of 
samples of grey and red barytes, P. Drude and W. Voigt gave respectively 0*273 and 
0*288. W. Voigt gave for the compressibility of barytes 1*93x10-® kgrm. per 
sq. mm. E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave for gypsum 2*45—1 *53 X 10~® megabars per 
sq. cm.; for anhydrite, 1*76— 1 ‘90x10-“® megabars per sq. cm. ; celestine, 1*57 
—1*63x90”“® megabars per sq. cm.; and for barytes, 1*74—1*78x10““® megabarg 
per sq. cm. 

J. L. Gay Lussac ^ did not decompose the neutral sulphates of the alkaline earths 
by fire. According to E. Mitachcrlich, calcium sulphate melts when heated in a 
platinum crucible over a blast gas-blow]>ipc, some sulphur trioxide is given ofi, and 
the residue has an alkaline reaction ; J. B. J. D, Boussingault found 0*5 to 2*0 grms. 
of calcium sulphate, when heated over a blast gas-blowpipe, lost all its sulphur tri- 
oxide in 20 min. R. Bunsen also found some sulphur trioxide was lost when calcium 
sulphate was heated over Bunsen’s flame. Confirmatory observations on the loss of 
sulphur trioxide have been made by F, Schott, K. Zulkowsky, etc. By extrapolation 
from H. Muller’s or 6. Galcagni and G. Manciiii’s f.p. curves of mixtures of calcium 
sulphate and the alkali sul}}hates, the melting point of calcium sulphate is between 
13^° and 1375°, but the salt decomposes so readily at irx)0°, that an accurate deter- 
mination cannot be made. As indicated above, W. Grahmann found that calcium 
sulphate can he melted in an electric furnace without decomposition, and the 
molten sulphate freezes at 1450°; the cooling curve shows a transition point ’at 
1193° ; strontium sulphate has a transition point at 1152° ; and barium sulphate at 
1149°. J. B. J. D. Boussingault made similar observations with respect to the action 
of heat on strontium and barium sulphates as those ho made on the calcium salt; 
and M. Darmstadt likewise observed a loss of sulphur trioxide when strontium 
sulphate is heated in a crucible over Bunsen’s flame. F. Jeremin found that when 
heated in the electric arc, calcium sulphate is reduced to calcium sulphide ; and with 
the barium salt he found some barium sulphate appeared to be volatilized, possibly 
owing to alternate reduction and oxidation. N. T. de Saussure melted barium sul- 
phate to a white enamel ; R. Hare melted barytes in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe ; 
and. F. 0. Doeltz and W, Mostowitsch found that barium sulphate, prepared from 
barium chloride and sulphuric acid, loses weight at 13CX)°, and that the m.p. on 
platinmn foil is 1463° ; when heated for half an hour between 1650° and 1582°, it 
volatilized completely. The behaviour of barium sulphate when heated depends 
to some extent on the way it has been prepared ; that obtained from ammonium 
sulphate and barium hydroxide, fused after heating in air for 10-20 mins, on platinum 
at 1580°, and lost 9 per cent, in weight. W. Vernadsky found that calcium and 
strontium sulphates over 1200° each pass into a second rhombic modification, and 
W, Grahmann found that anhydrite, celestine, and heavy spar pass from the jS- to 

probably monoclinic, modifications as the temp, rises above the transition points 
indicated in Table Till. E. Ji^necke saw that gypsum has an incongruent m*p. at 





OftSQi. 

&£SO«. 

BaSO*. 

'^1 

Molecular weight . * 1 

136-16 

183-80 

233-46 

Melting point * . . i 


1608* 

1680® 

Transmon temj^ature , 1 

1193^ . 

1162® 

1149* 

- 

60 

110 

'100 8«<ak 
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107 and the liquid which is obtained by compressing gypsum in very dil. soln., 
the residue has the composition CaS04.‘^H20, 0. Ruff and W. Plato obtained a 

flattened eutectic at 900° with mixtures of barium sulphate with 65 to 82 molar per 
cent, of barium chloride. 

K. E. Guthe gave 0*000025 for the coefficient of linear expansion of gypsum 
between 12° and 25°. G, Linder ® found the specific heat of crystallized anhydrite 
to be 0*1753 between 0° and 100°, and 0*1908 between 0° and 300° ; R. Weber gave 
0*1802 at 0° ; and for gypsum, 0*254 at 0° ; while H. Kopp gave 0*259 between 
16° and 46°. For celestine, the latter gave 0*135 between 18° and 51° ; and for 
ignited artificial strontium sulphate, H. V. Regnault gave 0*1428 between 21° ^nd 
99° ; and 0*1128 for barytes between 10° and 98°. According to P. N. Laschtschenko, 
the sp. ht. of barytes increases regularly up to about 500°, being 0*114 at 150° ; 
0*115 at 170° ; 0*125 at 300° ; and 0*129 at 500° and 1050°. R. Weber found the 
heat conductivity at 0° J3ro=0*0123 cal. per cm. per sec. per degree for anhydrite, 
Ko=0*0009 at 0° for artificial gypsum, and Ko=0‘0031 at 0° for natural gypsum. 
He also gave for the conductivity of anhydrite at 0°, £'=A'o(l +0*00240). H. Hecht 
found that if D denotes the sp. gr. and C the sp. ht., what he calls the temp, conduc- 
tivity K=a^DGi where ^2=0*0030. 

J. Thomsen ® found the heat o£ formation of anhydrous calcium sulphate to 
be (Ca, S, 40) =317*4 Cals. ; (Sr, S, 40) =330*9 Cals. ; (Ba, S, 40) =340*2 Cals. ; 
(Ca, O2, S02)=248*97 Cals.; (Sr, O2, S02)=259*82 Cals.; (Ba, O2, S02)==266*49 
Cals..; Ca(0H)2aq.+S03aq.=31*14 Cals., similarly,for strontium hydroxide 30*71 Cals., 
and for barium hydroxide 36*90 Cals. — including the heat of precipitation. 
M, Berthclot gave (Ca0,«S03)=84 Cals. ; (SrO, SO3), both solid, 95*6 Cak. ; and 
(BaO, S03)=102 Cals. ; Ca(OH)2soiid+^2^^isoiid~CaS04goii(i+H20soii(i+98*8 Cals,, 
similarly, for strontium sulphate, 118 Cals., and for barium sulphate, 132*0 Cals. 
R. de Forcrand gave for the heat of hydration, CaS04anhydrite+2H20iiqTiid=—*3*61 
Cals, ; he also gave CaS04,2H20=a-CaS04.^H20+l^H20— 3*8 Cals., with 
jS-CaSO^-iH^O, —4*025 Cals., and with y-CaS()4.^H20, —4*25 Cals, ; and for 
the conversion of a«, j8-, and y-forms to anhydrite and liquid water, 0*19, 0*415, 
and 0*64 Cal. respectively. A. Potilitzin gave (CaS04, 2H2O)=9*30 Cals.; and 
i(2CaS04.H20, 3H2O), 6*10 Cals. J. Thomsen gave —0*60 Cal. for the heat of 
solution of CaS04.2H20 ; and M. Berthelot found the heat of soln. of CaS04.2H20 
to be almost zero at ordinary temp. ; negative, a little below 15° ; and positive, above 
25°, According to R. de Forcrand, the heat of soln. of CaS04.2H20 at 10° is —0*65 
Cal. ; of 2CaS04,H20, 3*56 Cals. ; of anhjrdrous calcium sulphate which had been 
previously heated to 155°, 5*655 Cals, at 10°, and previously heated to redness, 
2*92 Cals, at 10°. M. Berthelot found the heat of soln. of strontium sulphate to be 
almost zero at ordinary temp., positive below 15°, and negative above 25°, J, Thom- 
sen gave 5*58 for the heat of soln. of barium sulphate ; and A. C. Melcher represented 
the value at r° K. by Q=30800— 85*2?, which gives for 18°, 6 Cals. 

The index of refraction of anhydrite is moderate, and the double refraction is 
high. The mean values of the indices of refraction from A. Miihlheims’,'^ J. Danker'^s, 
and K. Zimanyi’s observations for the D-line are, a= 1*5696, j8=l*5755, and 
y=s:l*6136; and y— a—0’0439. The index of refraction of anhydrite has been 
determined by J. Danker, A. Miihlheims, and K. Zimanyi ; of celestine by A. Arzruni, 
M* Grunenberg, G. H. Williams, and E. Artini; and of barytes by A. Arzruni, 
J. Danker, K. Feussner, J, C. Heussner, A. MfihJheims, A. Ofiret, and C. Pulfrich. 
The indices of refraction for the C-, D-, F-lines for anhydrite (A. Muhlheims), 
celestine (A. Arzruni), and barytes (A. Arzruni) are : 


a 

JD 


Anhydrite. 

1-66722 ! l-evise ! l-6?066 
1-66983 s 1-67618: 1-01300 
1-67472: 1-68079: 1-61874 


Celestine, 

: 1*62120 : I'ClsdS 
1*62198: 1*62367: 1 '63092 
l*62790t 1*62960; 1*63697 


Barytes. 

1-63361 ; 1-63467 j 1-6^631 
1-63609-. 1-63712: 1-64796 
1-64264 ; 1 -64367 : 1 -66469 


Tie mean tefraofciTe index pf anhydrite is given as 1’69 ; of celestine, 1-62 ; and of 
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barytes, 1'64. Tie mean double refraction of anhydrite is given as 0'045' t 
celcstine, 0'007 ; of barytes, 0‘012. Gypsum or selenite is optically positive 
the plane of the optic axes parallel to the (OlO)-face at ordinary temp. The m * 
values of the indices of refraction for the H-line, from the observations of V v 
Lang, C. Klein, C. Viola, and H. Dufet, are a : ^ : y=l-3205 : 1-5227 : 1-5298 -with 
y— a=0-0093.-as the mean value of the double refraction. Other observations hav^ 
been made by A. J. Angstrom, F. Kohlrausch, A. Matthiesscn, G. Quincke C Pul! 
frich, and A. E. H. Tutton. A. Hutchinson and A. E. H. Tutton’s values for the 
refractive index of gypsum at dilleront temp, and with light of different -wave-lencths 
A, are shown in Table IX. ° ’ 


Tablb IX. — Indtoes oy Kxiifiiaction of Oyfsum. 



a 


y 


12® 

98® 

106® 

12® 

O 

1 105 “ 

12® 

98® 

105 ® 

Li 

1-5178 

1-5162 

1-5354 

1-5201 

1*5166 

1-6158 

1-5270 

) -5247 

1*5243 

C 

1-5184 

1-5168 

1-5160 

1-5207 

1-6172 

1-6104 

1-5276 

1 *5253 

1 *5249 

IsTa . 

1 -5207 

1*5193 

1-5184 

1-5230 

1-5196 

1-5188 

1-5299 

1*5277 

1-5274 

573 . 

1*5213 

1*5198 

1-5190 

1*5237 

1*5201 

1-5104 

1-5307 

1-5284 

1-6280 

Tl 

1-5231 

1-5219 

1-5209 

1*6255 i 

1*5222 

; i-5213 

1-5326 j 

i 1-5304 

1-6300 

F 

1-5262 

1-5248 

1-5239 

1-6285 

I ‘5252 

1-6243 

1-5356 ! 

3-5334 

1-6330 

O • 

1-5303 

1-5294 

1-5285 

1-6328 ; 

! 

I *5299 

' 1-5251) 

I 

1-5400 1 

1-5379 

1*5377 


The mean refractive index of gypsum is taken as 1*52 ; and the mean double refrac- 
tion as O’OIO. 


In 1826, E. Mitsoherlich ® showed that gypsum suffers a larger change in the 
position of its optic axes with a change of temp, than any other substance then 
known. At ordinary temp, it is biaxial, with an optic axial angle of 60®, but on 
raising the temp., the angle diminishes until in the neighbourhood of 100®, the axes 
come together, producing, in convergent polarized light, the rectangular cross, and 
circular rings of a uniaxial crystal. Beyond that temp., the axes again separate, 
but in the direction at right angles to their former one. On allowing the crystal to 
cool, the phenomena are repeated in the reverse order. This has been called 
MttscherlieA^s experiment. He found the inversion temp, to be 91*9®. The crossed- 
aiaal-plane ^spersion is exhibited by brookite ; the triple tartrate of potassium 
sodium, and ^ ammonium ; rubidium sulphate ; cecsium selenate ; ammonium 
selenate ; csesi^ magnesium sulphate ; caesium magnesium selenate ; and mono- 
ciinio ethyltriphenyl pyrrolone, A. E, H. Tutton has shown that the phenomenon 
m due to^ very low double refraction combined with a close approximation of the 
intermediate index of refraction to one of the extreme indices, and to the fact that 
change of wave-length of the light or change of temp., or both, cause the mter- 
mediate index to approach still nearer to the extreme one in question until it becomes 
identical with it, and eventually to pass it, the relative positions of the two indices 
thus becon^g reversed. The uniaxial rectangular cross and circular rings are 
produ^d at the ontical point of identity. This critical point is a function of both 
waye-Ien^h and ; jt is a fixed one only for a particular wave-length and an 
ass^nedi temp. A. E. H. Tutton and A. Hutchinson found that the temp, at 
wmeh selenite becomes uniaxial, given by the former, were a little too high, and that 

tJie corrected temp, of optical umsxiality of gypsum, for different wave-lengths, are: 




57$ 

01 * 0 ^ 


535 (Ti) 4S6 <E^-F) 
00 * 8 ^ 


E. H. E^raus and 


L. 3 . Youngs obtained B. Goena showed tibst the 
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directions of maxiniuni and minimuni transparency and reflective power indicate 
the positions of the optic axes of gypsum. 

W. W. Coblentz’s ^ measurements of the absorption spectrum of selenite and 
anhydrite are shown in Fig, 43, the former by the continuous line, the latter by the 
dotted line. With anhydrite there are small 

absorption bands at 1*9, 3*2, 5*7, 6*15, and dWjn, 

and a large band at 4*55jLo due to the SO 4 group. ao — 

All the ab^sorption bands of selenite coincide with 7 ^ / l_i 

those of water excepting the 4*75jLc band of water ^ i ^ 

is shifted to 4 ' 6 /x,. W, H. Julius showed that the 

absorption spectrum of a chemical compound is ^ 4 

not the composite of the bands of the constituent ^ ^0 \ — l-f-l — '--r^r — 

elements, for the molecules are changed. In 1 iLiJ.cv-iih 

selenite, the absorption spectrum is a composite ^ ^ , 

of the bands characteristic of calcium sulphate, cj; Yj T T 1 

CaS 04 , and water. The water of crystallization ^ ^ 

of selenite, CaS 04 . 2 H 20 , is therefore assumed by I — — — — — — i — 

W. W, Coblentz to be in the mol. state, and the ^ ^Wdye-len§t:hs ^ 

water and anhydrous calcium sulphate to crystal- 43.~Absorption Spectra of 

lize together, building up a complex crystal much * Selenite and Anhydrite, 
as it is possible to grow a crystal of a mixture 

of alums. This is assumed because the absorption spectrum of the hydrated salt, 
CaS 04 . 2 H 20 , is a composite of the spectra of anhydrite, CaS 04 , and water, H 2 O. 
If the water were chemically combined in selenite, the absorption bands of water 
would not appear. The large absorption band with selenite at 4 * 6^6 is characteristic 
of sulphates. It is generally assumed that if the water passes off from crystals in 
stages at one, two, or more fixed temp., the water is present as an integral part of 
the compound, whereas if the water is expelled continuously on a gradually rising 
temp,, it is inferred that absorbed water is involved. Against these assumptions, 
W, W. Coblentz shows that the absorption spectrum indicates that, in selenite, the 
water is not chemically combined, although when heated, the water comes off in 
stages, whereas in tremolite, E. T. Allen and J. K. Clement found that the water 
comes off continuously, but the absorption bands show no signs of the contained 
water. The water is given off gradually from the zeolites between 100° and 400°, 
but it is inferred that the water is not chemically combined to form one sp. moL 
because as with opal and selenite, the absorption spectrum is a composite of the 
spectra of the anhydrous mineral and water. 

W. W. Coblentz’s values for the absorption spectra of barytes and celestine are 
indicated by the continuous curves in Fig. 44, The reflection curves of anhydrite, 
celestine, and barytes are represented by the dotted lines. All show the harmonic 
bands at 4 * 55 /x and 9 ' 1 /x, as in the case of anhydrite. The region 6 )tr to 7/r is 
characteristic of the sulphate. T. Liebisch and H. Rubens studied the optical 
behaviour of strontianite in the ultra-red rays. 

According to P. Bary,3-0 calcium sulphate shows no phosphorescence when 
exposed to X-rays or BeCflUerel rays, while barium sulphate does phosphoresce 
under these conditions. E. Wiedemann, and H. Jackson studied the luminescence 
ot calcium sulphate, particularly when mixed with manganese sulphate, on 
exposure to cathode rays. Colourless selenite crystals decompose at a low temp, 
without showing thermo-luminescence. According to B. ISTewbery and H. Lupton, 
when selenite is exposed to radium rays, certain parts are coloured brown. The 
blue colour of some varieties of anhydrite, celestifie, and barytes can be discharged 
by heat ; and some colourless specimens are coloured blue by exposure to radium 
rays. The crystals exhibit a green phosphorescence during exposure to radium. 
P. Schukneoht found the spectrum of the phosphorescence produced by. Rdntgen 
and cathodic rays extends far into the ultra-violet. 

K. Przibram and E. Kara-Miohailova^i studied the effect of the high-potential 
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discharge on the surface of a plate of gypsum. J. Konigsberger and K SchiJ]* 
found rhombic barium sulphate conducted an electric current electrolyticalR^ 
ions. A. C. MacGregory, W. Bdttger, and others have measured the eleefen 1 
conductivity of aq. sola, of calc-iuiu sul]>hate. G. A. Hulett and L. E S] 
measured the eq. conductivity of sat. soln. between 0” and G5^. E. Kohira 
found a cm. cube of sat. sola, at had a conductivity A.~~18'85xi0^^ rec oh^^^ 
A. C. MacGregory found the teiu]). coeff. Ii(^twcen 18’* and 26^ to be 0*023 ner 
E. Kohirausch and F. Rose, A. E. Ilollomann, A. C. Melcher, and A, G. MacGres 
have measured the electrical conductivit-y of soln. of strontium and barium sulpha^ 
and from the results calculated the solubility of tlu^ salt in water. For sat 
soln. at IS'^, P. Kohirausch found for precipitated barium and strontium sulphate 
A=2-4xl0-« and 127x10"'' rcc. tibins msiH-ctiwiy ; and for Iioavyspar and celes* 
tine,respectiTclyA=2-7Xl0-'’and 127 XlO-''rc(;. ohms; andforasat.soln.ofgypsvm 
A=1885 Xl0“® rec. ohin.s. For the conductivity of .a .sat,, soln. of heavy spar at 0* 
between 10° and 26°, he found A— 2‘7 XlU"''Jl4-0‘U2.22(t'— iS)+0‘00010(e~18)2} • 







^.ati 


li! I 


Fio. 44.- 


i ■* s 6 7 e 9 m n K 

Wdv&~lingth 

-Absorption S|)(<ctra of Barytes and Celestino. 


andforceIestme,A=127xlO~'''{i+0-ftt.'f»i(<?-18)f0-<JfXi01Hf»~i8)'i}, G A Hulett 

suggested a sat. sola, of gypsimias a standiinl for eonductivitv determinations ; 
he represented the conductivity lieUvimn jit ami 30*^ fjy 0*0u22ri84-0*044r)f^-..2f>^ 
+O-O6l626(0-~25)2 ; and the »p, conductivity A k relattjd with the cone. 0, in 
mgrm, mols j^r litre, by C'=.™0-3r,.l+ri2iiA-f-841.1tX)A2. P. Walden measied 
the conductmty of soln, of strontimii Hiiliihate in cone, sulphuric acid. B. D. 

the transport number for the cation in 
0-005^-soln. of calcium sulphate to be O'dll ; J. F. Banicll and W. A. Miller also 
experimented on the subject In 1844. J. A, Muller represented the b^t df ioniza- 
■ rt^lr^T^^***** at the absolute temp. T by -gr-l()S5()2'32-696-3572’ 
-f-l 2118x . G. N, uiwts'and M. Randall calculated tl»e activity coeiS. of the ions. 

According to R. Fellingcr,‘a tho dieiecirto ccmstanfs of barytes for the a-, B-, 
and y-ax08, {or definite wavo-Iongth, arc respectively 6'17, 10*09, and 7*00; and, 

J wavo-longtba of 75 eras., these constants are respectively 

0 05, 12 .®, and 7*70, and for cclcstino respectively 7*70, 18*6, and 8*20. For 
™um.^ 0 B. Thwing gave 6*61 ; J. Curie, 6*33 ; H. Starke, 6*04 ; and M, von 
*? mawaetic susceptibility of anhydrite is 

0 38X10 at 17 : and of gypsum, -0*36 Xl0~* P, Pascal gave for the 

?13xl0-»i SrSO*, 597x10-7; CaSO*, 

1= L K** ^«»tcd in a stream of Iqrdrogen, calcium sulphat? 

w reduced to the sulpfude which, according to 0. Schumann, is niiaad with aboSt;; 
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one-seventh of calcium oxide. Strontium under similar conditions furnishes the 
sulphide mix ed with one-thirteenth of oxide. Hydrogen likewise reduces barium 
sulphate. Anhydrous calcium sulphate obtained by heating selenite to redness, 
or by evaporation with cone, sulphuric acid, is not hygroscopic and does not change 
in weight on exposure to air ; the anhydrous salt made by heating selenite sufficiently 
to expel the water without loss of sulphuric anhydride is hygroscopic. The latter 
also gives off sulphuric acid more readily than the former. E. Jacquemin found 
water vapour reduces red-hot barium sulphate forming carbon monoxide, hydrogen 
sulphide, and barium oxide. R. A. Tilghmann passed water vapour over a red-hot 
mixture of calcium sulphate and sodium chloride, and obtained sodium sulphate 
and hydrogen chloride. According to E. Knapp, the silica of the containing vessel 
plays a part in this reaction. According to O. Siemens, if water vapour is passed 
over a molten mixture of sodium chloride with twice its weight of calcium sul- 
phate, hydrogen chloride, sulphur dioxide, and hydrogen sulphide are evolved ; and 
a mixture of carbon dioxide and water vapour produces only sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen chloride. The residue contains undecomposed sodium chloride, sodium 
hydroxide, calcium sulphide, and oxide, and small quantities of sodium thiosulphate 
and sodium sulphite ; according to H. L. Buff, the iron of the containing vessels 
plays an essential part in the reaction. According to E. Ebler and K. Herrdegen, 
a mixture of calcium hydride with barium sulphate when ignited by the thermite 
process forms a mixture of calcium oxide and barium sulphide : BaS04+4CaH2 
— BaS-}-4CaO-f-4H2 ; a little barium oxide and calcium sulphide may be formed. 
The hydrogen does not appear to take part in the reaction. This furnishes a means 
of getting insoluble sulphates into soln. Some of the sulphates of the heavy metals 
give the metal itself. 

According to M, Cari-Mantrand, chlorine transforms red-hot calcium sulphate 
into the chloride ; and hydrogen chloride acts in a similar way, liberating sulphur 
dioxide and oxygen ; according to C. Hensgen, the decomposition is complete at a 
dffil red heat ; as found by J. B. J. D. Boussingault, the reaction is facihtated by 
mixing the sulphate with carbon, when calcium chloride, sulphur, carbon monoxide, 
and hydrogen sulphide are formed. Strontium and barium sulphates, according 
to J. B. J. D. Boussingault and C. Hensgen, are also completely transformed at a 
bright red heat by hydrogen chloride into the corresponding chloride. A. B. Pres- 
cott found that when 1*00 grm. of calcium, strontium, or barium sulphate is 
evaporated with 4*035 grms. of hydrochloric acid containing 1*251 grms. of HCl, 
no appreciable quantity of sulphate is decomposed. P. Chroustchoff, and W. Ost- 
wald studied tlie distribution of sulphuric acid between barium and strontium salts. 
The contamination of barium sulphate with chlorides when precipitated in the 
presence of chlorides led G. Hulett and L. H. Duschak and others to suggest that 
barium chlorosulphate is formed, (BaCl)2S04, or CLBa.HSO^. The chloride, however, 
may be simply adsorbed by the sulphate. 

0. Matignon and F. Botaxion found that when calcium sulphate is heated in a 
stream of sulphur chloride, S2CI2, it is also converted into calcium chloride, and 
barium sulphate is sinailarly converted into barium chloride. When barium sul- 
phate is heated with carbon to 600°-800®> BaS04-|-2C=BaS-|-2C02 ; and to 
1000^-1100% BaS04-l-^C— 4CO+BaS. If in an electric furnace with insufficient 
carbon for complete reduction, 3BaS04+ BaS~4S02+4Ba0, as in 0, S. Bradley 
and 0* B. Jacobs* process for barium chloride — q.v. The action of carbon on the 
sulphates of the alkaline earths in the electric arc furnace was studied by E. Kun- 
heim, B, H. Riesenfeld has also studied the reduction of the sulphates of the 
alkaline earths by carbon and by methane. According to H. Quantin, the vapour 
of carbon tetraoUoride converts red-hot barium sulphate into barium chloride and 
carbon dioxide, carbonyl chloride, and pyrosulphuryl chloride, S2O5CI2. Neu- 
mann and G. Kotyga studied the action of ammonium hydroxide on calcium 
sulphate ; and B. Neumann and W*. Gellendxen, the action of ammonium carbonate 
on the same salt* H, Rose converted barium sulphate into the chloride by 
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igniting it with ammonium chloride, although R. Erescnius found the reaction is 
incomplete. According to E. Sestini, and A. Violi, when calcium sulphate is heated 
with sulphur, it forms sulphur dioxide and calcium sulphide ; and analogous results 
were obtained with strontium and barium sulphates. F. le Play and A. Laurent, 
and C. Stammer reduced calcium sulphate to the sul])hidc by heating it with carbon 
or carbon monoxide, and B. Unger, by heating it with water-gas, L. Marino found 
that the reduction of barium sulphate to barium sulphide is effected by reducing 
gases better than by coal, which is generally cniployed at present. The reduction 
with hydrogen, methane, water-gas, illuminating gas, etc,, occurs at about the 
same temp., as these gases inflame with oxygen, and the temp, of reduction can be 
lowered by the aid of suitable catalysts, just as combination with oxygen can be 
favoured by the same means. For commercial purposes the best results are ob- 
tained with water-gas, the reduction occurring at 525°~510‘^. In practice a temp, 
of 600^-625° is employed. L. Marino and D. Danesi also noted that strontium 
sulphate requires a higher temp, for the reduction, and calcium sulphate a temp, 
still higher. The product with barium sulphate is always the sulphide ; with 
strontium sulphate, the sulphide and a trace of oxide and thiosulphate ; and with 
calcium sulphate, sulphide, and small quantities of the oxide and thiosulphate. 
B. Jacquemin reduced strontium and barium sulphates with moist carbon monoxide. 
According to E. H. Jenkins, hydrated calcium sulphate does not absorb gaseous 
ammonia, but if some of the water is expelled from the hydrate ammonia is absorbed; 
for example, a sulphate with 0*7 per cent, of water, absorbed 2*27 ])cr cent, of ammonia 
at ordinary temp. E. Berger used a mixture of sodium or potassium nitrate with 
40 per cent, of calcium silicide as a priming mixture for the reduction of calcium or 
barium sulphate with red phosphorus. According to G. Moretti, arsenic oade 
drives out sulphur dioxide from heated strontium sulphate. A mixture of iron 
filings with barium, strontium, or calcium sulphate was found by A. d’Heur^use to 
formferric oxide and the corresponding sulphide ; e.g, 3BaS04-f 8Fes=3Ba8+4Ee203, 
but with a less proportion of the sulphide some ferrous sulphite may be produced ; 
he also found zinc reduces strontium sulphate at a dull red heat forming zinc oxide, 
and strontium oxide and sulphide ; the action with barium or calcium sulphate 
is similar, but the mixture detonates at dull redness. 

Sintered mixtures of calcium oxide and sulphate furnish Scoffs sdenitic cementi 
as previously indicated. There is no evidence that an oxysulphate is here formed. 
E. K. Cameron and S, M. Bell studied the ternary system, CaO — CaS04— "H2O, but 
found no signs of the formation of a calcium oxysulphate. Expressing the results in 
grams per litre, they found at 25^ : 

CaO. , * 0 0 062 0*349 0*939 D222 1*242 1T60 1*166 

CaSO^ . 2*126 2030 1*853 1*634 1-588 1*214 0*666 0^ 

SoM phases CaS 04 . 2 HaO CaS04,2Hj|04-Ca<0H)* Oa(OH)| 

The results are plotted in Fig, 45, The curve AB shows that the solubility of 
calcium hydroxide in an aq. soln. of calcium sul]>hate is nearly constant, but is 
slightly more in the naore cone, soln. of the sulphate. The curve BC shows 
that the solubility of calcium sulphate decreases regularly as the cono. of the 
latter increases, 

^ It does not follow that the equilibrium constant in reactions which take place 
in soln, whl be independent of the nature of the solvent. Thus, L, Pissarjewsky 
and A. Levites found that the equilibrium constant in the reaction, .CaS04^ 
+2KOB[!F^K2SQ4+Ca(OH)2, in a 10 per cent, mannitol soln, is eleven times, and" 
in a 24 per pnt. glycerol soln. nine times less than it is in water. This meem that 
the respective solvents do not act as simple catalytic agents. According to 
J, E. John, 3.4 barium sulphate is completely decomposed when boiled down to 
dxyness with a soln. of potassium hydrcsdde and the product is a mixture of barium 
hydroxide and potassium sulphate ; but H. Rose found that barium sulphate is 
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not attacked by a boiling soln. of the alkali hydroxide freed from carbon dioxide, 

while if carbon dioxide IS present barium carbonate is formed C J B Karsten on 

the other hand, reported that barium hydroxide dissolves in a’conc.’aq. soln! of 
sodium sulphate between 15° and 19°, and as 
the soln. is diluted, barium sulphate and 
sodium hydroxide remain in soln. ,H. Rose, 
and H, Reinsch found that no perceptible 
action occurred when a cold or boiling soln. 
of ammonium carbonate acts on barium 
sulphate for 20 hrs. A large number of 
observations have been made on the reaction 
between aq, soln. of fused alkali carbonates 
and the sulphates of the alkaline earths. 

There is a difficulty in determining the com- 
position of the product obtained by fusing the 
two constituents, because, when subsequently 
treated with water, the reaction may be re- 
versed. Boiling the sulphate with a soln. of 
sodium or potassium carbonate results in a 
partial decomposition of the sulphate, but 
the effect is reversed on cooling. W. Meyerhoffer found that a fused mixture 
of barium carbonate and potassium sulphate deposits very little, if any, barium 
sulphate on cooling, but when this mixture is treated with water, a reaction 
sets up, so that no matter whether barium carbonate is fused with potassium 
sulphate, or potassium carbonate with barium sulphate, the amount of barium 
carbonate in the residue is 90-95 per cent. The reaction in aq. soln. in the hetero- 
geneous system : K2C034-BaS04x=^K2S04-l-BaC03, is reversible with BaSO^ and 
BaCOs as solid phases. From 0. M. Guldberg and P. Waage’s law, 
where 0 %, O3, and C4 respectively denote the cone, of the salts in the order 
stated in the chemical equation, the constant Z‘=C'i/C3, when the cone, of the solid 
phases are regarded as constant. W. Meyerhoffer, however, showed that the ratio 

• ^3 j that is K2CO3 : K2SO4, varies not only with the temp, but also with the 
cone, of the soln. The system has also been studied by E. Ramann and H. Sallinger. 
Similar^ remarks apply to the system: Na2C03-l-BaS04=Na2S04+BaC03. 
W. Spring has investigated the influence of press, of 600 atm. on mixtures of solid 
sodium carbonate and barium sulphate, and reported the conversion of as much 
as 80‘31 per cent, of barium sulphate to the carbonate— 1. 13, 18. The corre- 
s;^onding reactions with strontium sulphate were investigated by P. Berthier, 
H.^ Griineberg, H. Rose, and F. J. Malaguti ; and with calcium sulphate by P. Ber- 
thier. W. Herz studied the equilibria in the systems containing a sxilphate of 
calcium or strontium and an aq. soln. of sodium carbonate. 

According to J. B. Trommsdorff, C. J. B. Karsten, H. L. Buff, and A. Level, no 
reaction occurs when calcium sulphate is fused with sodium cUoride. 0. J. B. Kar- 
sten, and P. Berthior similarly melted baritxm sulphate with sodium chloride. 
W. 0. de Coninck and L. Arzalier found that barium sulphate is partially decom- 
posed when heated with an aq, soln, of potassium chloride for 6 months. According 
to J. Treumann, a boiling soln. of ammouium chloride decomposes a little strontium 
sulphate. W. 0. de Ooninck and L. Arzalier found that barium sulphate is partially 
decomposed when heated with an aq. soln. of methylamine hydrochloride for 
620 hrs. at 100°. H. Rose melted barium sulphate with calcium chloride9 and stated 
that barium chloride and calcium sulphate are formed. P. Chxustschoff and 
A. Martinoff found that when strontium sulphate is treated with a soln. of barium 
Cblorida^ about 60 per cent, is converted into barium sulphate and stronriiim chloride 
in about a couple of hours, and the reaction is complete in a few anore hours. 
P.’ Berthier, J. J. Berzelius, and T. Scheerer and E* Dreohsel fused mixtures of 
barium sulphate and calcium fluoride^ and obtained crystalline masses corresponding 
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to BaS04.CaF2, but there is nothing to show that a compound is formed 
J. Smithson analyzed a Derbyshire mineral of sp. gr. 3‘75 containing 51-5 per cent" 
BaS04, and 48-6 per cent, calcium fluoride ; it was therefore called fluoro-heavii 
spar. P. A. Dufrenoy analyzed the rhombohedral crystals of a mineral calM 
dreelite, sp. gr. 3‘o, and hardness exceeding that of calcspar. It contained 61-73 
per cent, of BaS04 and 14-27 per cent, of CaS04 ; or BaS04 = CaS04=5-2, as well 
as some silica, alumina, calcium carbonate, and water. 

Uses of gypsum, celestine, and barytes.— Alabaster and mammillated gypsum 
are used as ornamental stones. Gypsum is used in the preparation of plaster of 
Paris — which is often sold under various special trade names, for wall plaster etc 
— and of various cements — Keene’s cement, Martin’s cement, parian cement* etc* 
Finely-ground gypsum is sold as mirutral lohite, or terra alba, and is used as filling 
for paper; in finishing cotton goods; in adulterating paints and various othw 
substances in manufacturing crayons; etc. Gypsum is used by some breweries 
for hardening the water — brewer’s gypsum — on the assumption that hard water 
gives better results— due, it is said, to the greater solvent action of such water on 
the albuminous matters in the malt. Gypsum is used in making some polishing 
powders ; as a fertilizer for restoring sulphates to certain soils — e.g. the hop districts 
of Kent and Sussex. It is also used as a retarder for the setting of Portland cement. 
Strontianite and celestine arc the main sources of strontium com])ounds which are 
mainly used in pyrotechny, and in the beet-sugar industry. The uses of barytes 
are inainly dependent on the fact that it is a heavy white mineral, cheap, and 
chemically inert. Precipitated barium sulphate is the blanc fixe, and perrmnent 
white of commerce. The finest qualities arc finely ground and used in the prepara- 
tion of white paints ; it is also used as an adulterant for white-lead in paint. Ground' 
barytes — it may be -water-floated, or air-elutriated — is admixed with white-lead and 
zinc oxide, and used in place of white-lead for making paint. The powdered barytes 
is also tinted with dyes and likewise used as a pigment — e.g. the para-red paints 
have 90 per cent, of barium sulphate.^ Barytes is used in filling wall papers, 
glazed paper, rubber goods, linoleum, oil-cloth, flannel, shoddy cloth, etc. It has 
several minor uses— it is employed as a fluxing agent in certain operations. 
Barytes and -witherite are the main sources of the barium compounds. 
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§ so. Tbfi Complex Sulphates ol the AlkaUtts and Alkaline Btoths 

According to H. Muller, i mixtures of calcium sulphate and lithium sulphate 
form neither double salts nor mixed crystals ; the f.p. curve is of simple V-type 
descen^ from the m.p. of a-Uthium sulphate at 87# to the eutectic at 700'* with 
aoout 18 mol pet cent, of calcium sulphate, and rising to near 1350® the extrapolated 
m.p. of calcium sufohate. The cooling solid undergoes a transformation corte- 

ho l3-lithium sulphate at 672®. 

I V ^®^hed together egui*moW pioporkons of sodium and calcium 

sulphates ^ ob;^ed a mass with a fracture l^e chalcedony. H. Mailer obtamed 
of tlm, double sodhun calciiim pentasalpliste. CaS04.4Na2S04, on the 
tbe component salts, but he could not obtain glauberite, 
®q’n-n«>lar preportions ot the two salts, because, on cooling, 
»«^»««hecticof an^^ 

“ Mmpletely miscible with sodium sulphate, and exists in one 
988 ® Ld m only—sodium sulphate alone has a faranmiaon temp, at 

233 , and O. Calcagm and G, Mancini found Imt no polymorphic change is obcerved 
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with mixtures containing over 7 per cent, of calcium sulphate. The last 

1 _ - - i? __ _ 1. • . *1 1. 


also measured the f.p. curve of binary mixtures of sodium and calcium sulpha^i^ 
and found that the curve rises from 887°, the f.p. of sodium sulphate to the 
TYiaximiim 949°, Fi". 46. corresoondinioc witli 
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Fig. 46. — Fusion Curve of Cai- 
cium and Sodium Sulphates. 


maximum y^ry'', Fig. 46, corresponding with sodium calcium tetrasulphate, 
CaS04.3Na2S04, or NaeCa(S04)4, the calcium ana- 
logue of vanthoffite, MgS04.3]Sra2S04. The eutectic 
point is at 917° and 51 per cent, of sodium sul- 
phate corresponding with the composition of 
glauberite. Other double salts may exist at lower 
temp. Two liquid layers occur with mixtures 
containing 73*0-82*6 per cent, of sodium sul- 
phate. G. Calcagni also studied the f.p. curves 
of the binary systems, SrS04 — N'a2S04, and 
BaS04 — Na2S04. He found a maximum on the 
m.p. curve of strontium and sodium sulphates 
corresponding with the formation of sodium 
strontium tetrasulphatOj 3Na2S04 SrS04, 
strontium analogue of vanthoj0S.te. The addition 
of barium sulphate to sodium sulphate raises the 
m.p. of the latter from 887° to 921° for an 
addition of 21*6 molar per cent. Further proportions of barium sulphate cause 
very gradual lowering of the f.p. to 913° for a mixture containing 29 molar per 
cent. BaS04. From this point the curve rises continuously to the m.p. of barium 
sulphate, which extrapolation gives as 1345°. The very flat and scarcely appreciable 
maximum shown by the curve would correspond with sodium barium heptasulphate^ 
BaS04,6Na2S04, but double sulphates of this type are apparently unknown. 
Between 71 and 100 per cent. Na2S04, the curve shows a point corresponding 
with the initial crystaUization, a second with the temp, of decomposition of the 
solid soln,, and a third with the temp, of transformation of sodium sulphate. The 
following regions are distinguished : (1) existence of the homogeneous liquid 
phase ; (2) equilibrium between BaS04 liquid phase ; (3) existence of solid 
soln.; (4) equilibrium between solid soln., (3) and a-Na2S04 — BaS04; (5) existence 
of ^-Na2S04— -BaS04; (6) equilibrium between solid soln. (3) and j3-Na2S04 — BaS04. 

The solubility of calcium sulphate is augmented in the presence of sodium 
sulphate, as was observed by J. H. Droeze, O. Henry, F. K. Cameron and A, Siedell, 
etc. Expressing the amounts of salt in grams per litre, F. K. Cameron and J. F. Brea- 
zeale found, at 15° : 


NajsSO* 

CaS04 


2-390 

1*660 


9*636 

1-467 


14*132 

1*388 


24-369 

1*471 


46*160 

1*660 


94*220 

1*980 


146*612 

2*234 


267*100 

2*660 


They also measured the sp. gr. of the soln. The results show that with increasing 
cone, of the more soluble salt, therefore, there is at first a decrease in the solubility 
of the calcium salt in accord with the rule for salts with a common ion, and there is 
then an increase which can be explained by the assumption that there are formed 
complexes between the solvent and one or more of the solutes, between the two 
solutes, or a change in the density of the solvent. P. N, Evans inferred that a 
double salt is formed in soln. because the calcium sulphate cannot be separated 
from the sat* soln. by salting with sodium sulphate. A, Ditto was unable to isolate 
a double compound by allowing the mixed soln. to stand for some months. 

The salt sodium calcium disulphate, Ha2S04.CaS04, or Ca<NaS04)2, occurs in 
nature as glauberite. J. Pritzsche described a dihydrated form, Ca(NaS04)2.2H20, 
which he prepared by heating gypsum with a small amount of water, and a large 
excess of Glauber’s salts ; it was also obtained in fine needle-like crystal at ordinary 
temp, by adding gypsum to a soln. of one part of sulphuric acid with two of a sat. 
soln. of sodium sulphate. At 80°, fine prismatic needles of dihydrated sodium 
caldum trisulphate^ 2!Na2S04.0aS04*2H20, are formed, which are readily decomposed 


.iV 
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by water ; but if the mixture be warmed still further fine needles of glaub > 
appear. The double salt is not obtained by evaporating spontaneously at ro 
temjt a soln. of sodium sulphate sat. with calcium sulphate. The dihydrate 1 
water when heated and forms the anhydrous double salt. J. B. Hannav a 
0. W. EoUcard studied the anhydrous double salt. J. H. van’t Hoff and D CMa^° 
viglio have shown that gypsum and decahydrated sodium sulphate vdll fo™ 
glauberite at 25° if the soln. be sat. with both these salts and with sodium chloriS 
as well. Glauberite and gypsum exist together as solid phases only when deoa- 
hydrated sodium sulphate is not also present. The double salt is not stable in the 
presence of water alone, and it breaks down into the simple salts, o-ypsum and 
Glauber’s salt. J. H. van’t Hoff showed that the temp, of formation of glauberite 
is 29° when other salts are absent, but is 14-8° in the presence of sodium chloride • 
13° in the presence of sodium chloride and glascrite, or sodium syngenite ; 12° in 
the presence of sodium chloride and astracanite ; and 10'4° in tSe presence of 
sodium chloride, astracanite, and glascrite, or sodium syngenite. The prismatic 
crystals of glauberite belong to the monoclinic system, and, according to P Groth 
they have axial ratios a:b: c=l-2209 : 1 : r0270, and ^=112° lOi' ; they have a 
sp. gr. 2-64-2-85, and a hardne8.s of 2-5 to 3. According to J. Fritzsche, the crystals 
dissolve gradually in water, with the separation of gypsum ; while J. H. van’t Hoff 
and D. Chiaraviglio found that with a small proportion of water, crystals of 
Glauber’s salts and of gypsum can be detected microscopically in the residue. A 
soln. of 64 mols of NagCl^ and 3 mola of NagSO^ in 1000 mols of water does not 
decompose glauberite. 0. W. Folkard said the crystals arc insoluble in alcohol 
and in a cone. so^. of sodium acetate. J. Fritzsche observed that when heated the 
crystals lose their transparency, and give up sodium sulphate to water, leaving 
behind calcium sulphate. J. d’Ans reported the preparation of small doubly 
refracting needle-like crystals of an acid salt, «Na(iCa3(S04)o.5HaO.Na3H(S04)a.H,0 
where n ranges from 1 '6 to 3. F. K. Cameron, J. M. Bell, and W. 0. Robinson have 
studied the four component system, Na2S04— CaSO*— NaCl— HgO. M. Enderli 
foimd that when soLq* of sodium and calcium sulphates and a base, or soln* of 
sodium sulphate and calcium hydroxide, are heated, preferably under press., at 
a temp, over 100°, the precipitated so^um tricalcram dihydroayteteasulphate, 
Na4Gas(S04)4(0H)2, is useful as a substitute for caustic alkali in treating straw 
and wood oelMose; in the preparation of bleaching liquors, formates, lacquers and 
varnishes; for liming hides, etc. There is nothing to show that the product is a 
chemical individual. 


In 1826, H. Braconnot found a mixture of potassium and calcium sulphate melted 
more easily than either alone. H. Muller has studied the f.p. curves of mixtures of 
potassiim and calcium sulphates, and his results are illustrated by Fig. 47, a double 
^t potomm dicaldum trisuljphate. K2S04.2CaS04, or melting at 

1UQ4 , formed, and hke potassium sulphate itself, the complex salt shows enantio- 
trOTDlC dimomhlSm with sl OOflO w ; 


- MO Muuo butbu a-potasBium suxpna'DC reuams up uo 

18 molar per cent, of calcium sulphate in solid soln. at high temp., but the solubility 
dimu^hes mth falhng temp., and disappears at the transition temp. The com- 
poma ^2bU4,.2CaS04 decomposes it into jS-oalcinm sulphate and liquid at 1004° ; 
and undergMs a polymorphic change at 938°. There are thus three breaks in the 
' of the f,p» curve. W* firahmann found that potassium and 

® aiagram. The limits of the sold soln. at the 

SrSO*, and poiassiam strontiiun tci- 
pStBOi at 980°, and undergoes 
J found a maximum in the f.p. curve of 

strontium sulphates corresponding -with 90 molar per 
^ lunrked themal change in the solid state corresponds with 
potassium strontium disulshate, K8S04.SrS04. W. Grahmann 
touadno evidence of a compound with the systwn BaSQ^—K^SO*. The first brand! , 
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of the f.p. curve, representing the solidification of solid soln., passes through a 
maximum at 1087°. The limit of saturation is 24 molar per cent, of BaS04, and 
the ^-modification does not form solid soln. According to G. Calcagni, the addition 
of barium sulphate to potassium sulphate raises the m.p. to a maximum of 1080° 



II ol percentXdSO^. 


Eio. 47. — Fusion Curve of Calcium 
and Potassium Sulphates. 



Fig. 48. — Fusion Curve of Calcium 
and Rubidium Sulphates. 


for a concentration of 90 per cent. K2SO4. As this composition would correspond 
with 14 mols of K2SO4 per mol of BaSO^, this maximum cannot represent a com- 
pound of the two salts. Beyond this concentration of BaS04, the m.p. fails to 
1015° for 60 per cent. K2SO4, this being the eutectic temp. Further increase in the 
concentration of BaS04 is accompanied by rise of the temp, to the m.p. of the 
barium salt. The cooling curves of this system show, in general, three changes of 
direction ; exceptions are that corresponding with 95 per cent. K2SO4, which 
represents the eutectic of the decomposition curve of the solid soln., and that 
corresponding with 60 per cent. K2SO4, which is the eutectic mixture of the melting 
curve. Curves up to 70 per cent. K2SO4 exhibit a point corresponding with the 
crystallization of mixed crystals, another with the decomposition of the solid soln., 
and a third with transformation of the potassium sulphate. The curves from 
60 per cent. K2SO4 to BaS04 show a temp, of primary separation of barium sulphate, 
a eutectic temp., and a temp, of transformation of the potassium salt. 

J. H. Drocze, and F. K. Cameron and J. F. Breazeale have measured the 
solubility of calcium sulphate in soln. of potassium sulphate, and, expressing the 


results in grams per litre, the latter found at 25° : 

KgSO* . * 5*09 9’86 19*57 28*35 30*66 

0aS04 . . 1*563 1*446 1*485 1*553 1*587 

’ .... 

3619 

1-257 

40*53 

0*970 

Solid phase KgSO^ 


Syngenite 


There are here two intersecting curves, Fig. 49 ; the upper one represents the 
solubility of calcium sulphate in a soln. of potassium sulphate, and the lower curve 
the solubility of syngenite, K2S04,CaS04.H20‘ in soln. of potassium sulphate, for 
this salt appears in soln. with over 32 grms. of potassium sulphate per litre. The 
triple point at the intersection of these two curves represents a soln. in equilibrium 
with both potassium sulphate and syngenite as solid phases. 

Four double sulphates of potassium and calcium have been reported : 

(i) Anhydrous potassium dioalcium trisulphate, K2S04.2CaS04, prepared by 
H. Miilier, was stated to take up water, forming the hydrate K2S04.2CaS04.^H20 ; 
A. Ditto also described the hydrate K2SO4.2CaSO4.3H2O. The soln. in equilibrium 
with the double salt and with solid potassium sulphate has nearly the same cone, 
of the latter salt as the soln. sat. with the double salt and gypsum. Later invest!^ 
gators have not succeeded in .preparing this salt from soln. of potassium sulphate. 

(ii) Hydrated potoium oalciPm diatdplmte, CaS04,K2S04,H20, was identified as 
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a by-product in tlie iiurnufacture of tartaric acid by J. A. Phillips al)oat 1850 • and 
soon afterwards it was found to be identical witli the doi:i])le sal' 
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Grms.KiSO^ orAk^Sd, petliOreofsoln, 

Fig. 49. — Solubility of Calcium Sulpliato 
in Soln. of Potassium and Sodium Sul- 
phates. 


soon atterwards it was tound to De identical witli tlie doiil)le salt associated with 
sylvine, found by V. von Zepharovich, in the Stassfiirt salt deposits of Kalnsz and 
called by J. Riimpf kaluszUe ; but, on account of its relation with ])ol\dialite Y von 

25 r— , ^ , , , call.-, I salt ' .•^ywjenite^ 

troni (n.7yei'v9, liavu),<f a common orifrin 
A. Ditto rej.orted a tetrahydrated form 
of_ this .salt, _ CaSO4.K2SO4.4H2O; and 

(iii) »,r. .H. \ an t Holi and A. Ocigor first 
obtained liydrated potassium pentacaleium 
hexasulphate, K 2 S 0 .,. 5 CaS 04 .H„ 0 , by 
boiling a precipitated calcium .sulphate with 
a fj per cent. soln. of potassium sul- 
phate. Well-formed crystals of this salt 
resembling gypsum, tlicn appear. ’ 

.1.1. Rose, J. B. Hannay, J. Grosjean, 
prepared the hydrated potassium calcium 
disuljihate, syngenite, by mixing soln. of 
the conii>oru>nt .salts. J. B. Emmet noticed 
the ha.rdeiiing of calcium .sul])hate in con- 
tact with soln. of jiota.ssium carbonate or 
bydrocarbonate, while pota.ssium nitrate 
and cliloride were without action; P.Schott, 
A. .Ditto, and H. Struve obtained similar 
re.sults with [lotas-sium sulphate, and noted 
that (.irystals of .syiigenit.e were formed. 
^4 J. ■ , , , . , , f obtained '.syngenite bv the action ' 

of potassmm nitrate, chlony^, bromide, or iodide on gvj.smn, a'lthm.ub R:'.Fa.ssbender 
expressed his doubte whether syngenite can be. obtainmi in lld.s wav from soln. of 
potassium chlorKhi because his product corrcspoiuicd with CaBU4,KuE(b.2KCl H«0 
which IS probably a niixturo of syngenite and pota.s.sium cliloride. U Precht 
obtained syngenite by treating finely divided krugite with eohl wate.r - magnesium 
sulphate passes into .soln., and a ini.xturo of gypsum and .sy ngenit.e remains. J. d’Ans 
prepared syngenite by the- interaction of ‘anhydrite or gvp.simi and a 
ToH;!; a. C. Bccquerel prepanul syngenite by^tlfe aeliorof 

sy^Sis W?f‘' According to .T.IL van’t JIolT and H. A. Wilson, 

of mof bcst jiropared by dissolving OOgntw. of }>af;as,siuni sulphate in 10(10 arms 

of water, and adding to this 100 c.c. of a 20 per cent. soln. of cakuum cliloride At 
firs'll, gypsum separates out, and this is then converted into sviigenito which 

appears under the microscope in square-ended, needic-Iike crystals." ' ’ 

V Z'-n 7 regarded the artificial' e.rv.stals as rhomhic- 

SKaS lrt I T; n" but (hi.s is wrong, since both 

-TliT Wto / Juonoclinic prisims. von Zepharovich 

Ruiif n ratios changed to a: I,: c.-yMlOl) ; 1 : 0 - 894 , and 

twinning of fhf> H. ^fechmbtjr HtU(ih,*d th<j (ileavage and 

figures with water ^k^^rovich, and H, Sclireihcr, the corrosion 

ff SchmSir r^e TeS ""f hydrochloric acids, and sodium hydroxide ; and 

YT’ ’^"'1 -ratch-figures. 
H. Schreiber i>-r,7Q 1 x ® 'rlZ ' ^‘-pbarovicli, 2-()().‘J at 1 T-fi" ; and . 

hardness is between 2 and'sTn M^hyscall^** 

V V. von Lang, 

V. von Zepharovich. H. Schreiber. and G. Bartalini. P. Gaubert, O! Mugge, aid 
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H. Schreiber measured the indices of refraction and the dispersion of the crystals. 
Using for red light A=0*70652/t ; for yellow, A=0'58757/x ; for green, A=0*50157/x ; 
and for blue, A=0'47131, H. Schreiber found the results shown in Table X, for the 
influence of temp, on the refractive indices and dispersion of syngenite. 


Table X. — ^Effect of Temperature on the Refractive Indices and Dispersion of 

Syngenite. 


Crystal axis. 

liglit. 


21® 

61® 

111® 

156® 

168® 

203® 


Red 


_ 

1*4971 

1*4959 

1*4946 

1*4942 

1-4931 

1 

Yellow . 


— 

1-5004 

1-4989 

1*4975 

1*4972 

1*4961 

a 1 

Green . • 


— 

1*5041 

1-5028 

1*5014 

1*5011 

1*5000 


Blue . « 


— 

1*5060 

1 -5047 

1*5034 

1*5031 

1-5020 

* 

Dispersion * 


— 

0-0089 

0*0088 

0-0088 

0*0089 

0-0089 


Red . • 


1-5132 

1*5125 

1*5113 

1*5098 

1-5095 

1-6084 

1 

Yellow , « 


1-5166 

1*5159 

1*5144 

1*5132 

1-6127 

1-6116 

B 

Green . 


1*5207 

1*5197 

1*5184 

1*5171 

1*6167 

1-6156 


Blue 


1*5228 

1*5218 

1*5204 

1*5192 

1*6188 

1-6177 

* 

Dispersion 

* 

0*0096 

0*0093 

0*0091 

0*0094 

0 0093 

0-0093 


Red 


1*5139 

1*5128 

1*5113 

1*5096 

1*6092 

1-6079 

1 

Yellow . 


1*5176 

1*5166 

1*5148 

1*5132 

1*6126 

1-6112 

y ] 

Green * 

• 

1*5217 

1*5206 

1*5188 

1*5171 ; 

1*5167 

1-6166 


Blue . • 


1*5240 

1*5228 

1*5210 

1*5194 

1*5189 

1-6176 


Dispersion 


0-0101 

0*0100 

0*0097 

0-0098 

0-0097 

0-0097 


H, Struve found that a part of the combined water is expelled at 100®, and all is 
lost at a higher temp., while at a dull red heat the crystals melt to a liquid which 
forms a crystalline mass on cooling. H. Rose found the crystals of syngenite are 
decomposed by water leaving a residue of gypsum and a soln. of the alkali sulphate ; 
and when the crystals, dehydrated at 300®, are treated with water, they swell up to 
a voluminous mass. V. von Zepharovich said ; When finely powdered syngenite 
is shaken with distilled water, and quickly filtered, a clear liquid is obtained, which, 
when warmed, becomes turbid owing to the separation of gypsum. 400 parts of 
water are needed to dissolve one part of syngenite so that its solubility approaches 
that of gypsum.” The solubility of syngenite in aq. soln. is greater than in water. 
E. K. Cameron and J. F. Breazeale’s solubility curve is shown in Fig. 49. A. Ditte 
found that a soln. prepared in the cold, becomes turbid when heated to the b.p., and 
calcium sulphate separates out. 

J. A. Philips fotmd the crystals are soluble iri dil. hydrochloric acid. Analyses 
of syngenite were made by H. Rose, F. Schott, F. Ullik, H, Vater, A. Ditte, 
V. von Zepharovich, and H. Schreiber, and the results agree with the formula, 
CaSO4.K2SO4.H2O. 

The eqtnlibrium conditions for aq. soln. of syngenite and potassium penta- 
sulphate have been studied by J. H. van’t Hoff and co-workers, and by J. d’Ans. 
Syngenite is stable in soln. of the proper cone, at all temp, between 0® and 170®, 
while potassium pentaoalcium sulphate was not stable below 31*8®. From 0® to 
31*8®, syngenite is the only stable double salt, above 31 “8® ; either syngenite ox 
potassium pentaoalcium sulphate can exist — ^the latter with soln. of the lower cone, 
and the former with soln, of higher cone. According to J. H. van*t Hoff, 
G. L. Voerman, and W, C, Blasdale, the vap. press, p of the sat. soln. at 31*8® in 

S resence of syngenite and gypsum is log p— log y^^+SlS*? — l*0326r“^, where p^^ 
enotes the vap, press, of water. Hence the compounds can be formed in salt 
deposits at 26®, since the vap, press, is less than corresponds with the formula. 
Tank XI indicates the cone, of potassixun sulphate required to establish equi- 
librium with syngenite and the pentacalcium salt, at the temp, indicated. 
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Table XI.- 


-EciUrLIBIlIUM COKCENTRATIONS OP SOLUTIONS OP POTASSIUM SuLPtta 

THE Different Solid Phases. hate 


roB 


Temp. 

Mols 
K 2 S 04 
per 1000 
mols o£ 
lioO. 

Mols of 
K 0 SO 4 
per 1000 
grms. of 
soln. 

Solid phases 

Mols 

K 2 SO 4 
per 1000 
mols of 
HoO. 

Mols of 

per JOOO 
grms. of 
soln. 


21 

0*1 If) 

Syngenite, gypsum. 



25° 

3-22 

0i73 

Syngenite, gypsum. 

— 



31-8° 

3*70 

0-20 

Syngenite, gypsum, 
pentacalcium salt. 

3*70 

0-20 

0 

O 

4.4 * 

0*23 

Syngenite, penta- 
calcium salt. 

3*8 

0-203 

60° 

6*8 

0*35 

Syngenite, penta- 
calcium salt. 

2'4 

0-130 

o 

CO 

6*9 

9*50 

Syngenite, penta- 
calcium salt. 

IZ 

0-070 


Solid phas^ 


Syngenifce, gypsum, 
pentacalcium salt. 
Syngenite. penta< 
calcium salt. 
SyngenitQ, penta- 
calcium salt, 
Syngenite, penta- 
calcium salt. 


TLe results indicated in Tabic XI are plotted in Fig. 50, which gives a clear idea 
of the conditions necessary for the formation and existence of these double salts. 
The equilibrium cone, of calcium sulphate for solid syngenite and gypsum at 0^ and 
respectiycl^y O'llS and 0'223 grm. CaSQj per icxio mols of water or 6'0064 and 
0'012 mols of CaS04 per 1000 grins, of soln. In Table VIII and Fig 35 it is of 
course assumed that sufficient time has been allowed for the soln. to attain a state 
of eqmlibriulru The presence of the alkali chlorides also modifies the equilibrium 
diagram. J- H, van t Hoff and H. A. Wilson studied the equilibrium conditions of 
soln. sat. with sodium chloride as well as with soln. containing potassium chloride 
and sodium sulphate. They found at 25° : 

soxiN. Sat. with 
NaCI . 

NaCI, KCl . 

NaCl, K01» glaserito 
NaCI, NajjSO^, glasorite 
NaChNa^SO* . , , 

NaCI, KCl, syngenite, gypsum 


According to E. ^derson, virtually all the sulphur in the fuel leads to the formation 
ot sulphates, and in leaching ordinary cement-mill flue dust with water, soln. con- 
taimng calcium and potassium sulphates are formed, and in amounts required for 
the formation of either or both syngenite and the pentacalcium salt. There may be 
also ^<>3med carbonates and hydroxides as well as smaller quantities of magnesium 
^Its, When potassium in the collected dust is largely present as chloride, and 
where sodium ^londe m formed, reactions like 2{CaS04.2H20}+2KCI^CaCl2 
+il2oU4.0abU4.H20+H20 may occur* B. Anderson and E. J. Nestell studied the 
equilibrimn conditions at 100°. 

A. Ditte has leported the formation of radiating masses of neodle-Iike crystals 
c^anm^disalphate, BbaSO^.CaSOi.liHaO, or nmium- 
a mixed win. of the component salts is albwed to stand in the cold, 
melts at a rod heat and is decomposed by water. The curve. Fig. 36, is 
5' ^ *be equilibrium conditions with rubidium and 

£ compared with the corresponding diagram, Fig. 60, 

!?5 f«lphate. Tn-hydrated rnWaiam dieal&m trisulplate, 


Mots NnaCI, 

. r>rr5 

K,CI, 

Na 2 S 04 PKB lOOa MOM HgO 

. 44 ‘5 

10*5 


• 44 

20 

4*5 

* 44-5 

10-5 

14-5 

. 51 

— 

12*5 

. 40 

10*5 


3. 47 

5*5 

i4 

3. 50 

6 

4 
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the stability increasing with the temp. Attempts to prepare ccBsium-syn^eTiite and 
a pentacalcium salt were abortive. The temp, limit of the stability of the alkali 
dicalcium trisulphates falls as the mol. wt. of the alkali metal decreases. This is 
illustrated in Table XII. 


Table XII. — Temperature of Formation of the Alkali Calcium Sulphates. 



Syngenlto. 

Dicalcium salt. 

Peutacalcium salt. 

Mol vol. 

alkali 

sulphate. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 1 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

IC2S04 - • 

c. 150® 



- 



>150° 

30® 

64*91 

(NH,)2S0, 

c. 85® 

— 

— 

70® 

c. 105° 

17° 

74*04 

Rb,.S04 . 

42® 

— 

— 

20® 

— 



73*34 

CsaSO, . 



~ 

i— 


— 

84*58 


J. d'Ans has investigated the influence of various foreign salts on the equilibrium 
diagrams of the alkali calcium sulphates. The f.p. curve of mixtures of rubidium 

‘and calcium sulphates, Fig. 48, has been» 
determined by H. Muller, and there is 
evidence of the formation of an enantio- 
tropic trimorphic rubidium dicalcium tri- 
sulphate, Rb2S04.2CaS04, melting at 1043®. 
The first transition point is 910®--915®, the 
second at 787®. The double salt, csesium 
^calcium trisulphate, Cs2S04.2CaS04, \^as 
likewise obtained by H. Muller from the 
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fused salt. J. d’Ans prepared a number of triple salts by boiling gypsum or 
a mixture of gypsum and syngerdte with a cone. soln. of the sulphates of copper, 
cadmium, zinc, or nickel. He thus prepared copper ammonium calcium tetra- 
sulphate, Ca2Cu(NH4)2.(S04)4.2H20 ; and copper potassium calcium tetra- 
sulphate, Ca2CuK2(S04)4.2H20. 

. H. Kose ^ noticed that a boiling cone. aq. soln. of ammonium sulphate readily 
dissolves powdered calcium sulphate, and that if an excess of the former salt be 
employed, a soluble double salt is formed. The solubility of calcium sulphate in 
soln. of ammonium sulphate has been measured by J. H. Droeze, and by S. Cohn. It 
was shown that there is a minimum in the solubility curve. E. C. SuUivan found at 
25®, calcium sulphate is two-thirds as soluble m a soln. containing 01 mol per Htre, 
and twice as soluble in a soln. containing 3 mols per litre as it is in water alone* 
The sp. conductivity of a cone, soln. of ammonium sulphate is lessened by 
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saturating it with calcium sulphate. Expressing the results in grams per litre 
at 25° : 


(NH4 )oS 04 
CaS04 . 


. 0 0-129 J 033 4*123 H-2(>r> 33-0(>5 132*259 264*578 

. 2 083 2*043 1*807 1*540 1*440 l*GI7 3*330 4-500 


The sp. gr. of the soln, were also determined. J. M. Beil and W. C. Taber measured 
the solubility and sp, gr. of the soln. at 50°. There were breaks in the curve at 416 
and 564 grms. of (^*114)2804 per litre, and between these cone, the solid phase was 
dihydrated ammonium calcium disulphate, (NH4)o804.CaS04.2Ho0. This formula 
is similar to that obtained by J. Fritzschc for the double sulphate of sodium and 
calcium. The monohydrated salt, (NH4)2S04.CaS04.H20, was reported by 0. Popp 
as a constituent of the salt which separated from the waters of the Tuscany boric 
acid lagoons. R. Passbender prepared it hy dissolving 285 grins, of ammonium 
sulphate in 800 c,c. of water, and saturating the soln. with gypsum. After evapora- 
tion to 500-600 c.c., the mother liquid was filtered at 40°-50° from the crystals of 
the salt which is isomorphous with the corresponding potassium salt. A, Ditte 
obtained the double salt from a cone. soln. after allowing it to stand for some days. 
J. d'Ans called the salt ammoninm-syiigenitc, and showed that it exists at 25° 


Ammomifm-syn^eniCa 


Km^so^ 


and even at lower temp. J. M. Bell and W. C. Taber showed that if the salt be 
washed with water, there is a partial decomposition ; they believed that J. d’Ans’ 
preparation was partially decomposed and that the formula of the salt is really 
(NH4)2S04.CaS04.2H20. J. d’Ans also prepared crystals of ammonium dicalciiim 
trisulpliate, (NH4)2Sb4.2Ca804, by boiling a 40 per cent. soln. of ammonium 
sulphate with gypsum. The mother liquid was filtered, washed rapidly with water, 
then with 50 per cent, alcohol, and finally with a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
^ I I 1^1 stable, and 

(NH)SO decomposed by water into 

^ /2<J * — j. ammonium syngenito and gyp- 

^ i' range of stability of 

I Ammoriium-syng-enits /f-Wsd, this salt and of hydrated ammo- 

1: 80 1 — - nium pentacaleium hexasul- 

^ (NH4)2S04.5CaS04.H20, 

^ are shown in J. d’Ans' diagram, 

^ Fig. 52. The latter salt was 

Gypsum obtained in strongly refracting 

^ ^0 — prisms readily decomposed by 

•i 11 I ! I I water. R. Fasebender prepared 

^ 60 ^ SO foo^ crystals of the triple salt, ammor 

fempemuures nium potaasium calcuina disol* 

Fio. 52. — Equilibrium Concentration of Ammonium rNH* IKSO. OaSO.. ^TT 0 

Sulphate for the different Solid Phases with Cab \f*tl4)lvoU4.0aDU4.^Jl2v> 

cium Sulphate. by diluting a sat. soln. of ammo- 

nium sulphate with an equal 
vol of water, saturating the soln. with calcium sulphate and then adding a slight 
excess of potassium sulphate. The salt is decomposed by cone. soln. of various 
sodium salts or ammonium chloride. 




Gypsum 


Tempemtures 

Pro. 52. — Equilibrium Concentration of Ammonium 
Sulphate for the different Solid Phases witii Cab 
cium Sulphate, 


The mineral urvdlgyUe or JmrengrurtdUe occurs in rhombic crystals of sp. gx. 
3132, and with a composition which, according to A. Schenck’s and 0, A. Winkler’s 
analyses, .s can be represented by the foraula, CaS04.3Ca(0H)2.CuS04.3H20, and 
it has accordingly been regarded as a hasio <udcium mjtpric diBulphate^ although there 
is nothing to show that it is a chemical individual. S. U. Pickering,^ in his study of 
Eor^feanx mixture, treated, sola, of cupic sulphate with lime-water, and obtained 
precipitates oontaming various proportions of calcium hydroxide and sulphate, and 
cupric hy^63dde and srfphate ; and precipitates also containing sodium sidphate 
by precipitating ctmric sulphate with lime-water in the presence of an excess of 
sodium sulphate. Here again there is no evidence which would justify S. U. Picker- 
ing’s products being regarded as chemical individuak. J. d’Ans obtained small 
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pale blue crystals of what he regarded as dihydrated ammonium dicalcium cupric 
tetrasulphate, (NH4)2Ca2Cu(S04)4.2H20, by boiling a su£Q.ciently cone, soln, of cupric, 
calcium, and ammonium sulphates. The mother liquid was drained ofi, and the 
crystals washed rapidly first with water, then with dil. alcohol, and finally with a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. The crystals are fairly stable. 

R. Silberberger ® obtained a white product which he regarded as potassium 
barium sulphato-nitrate, KN03.2BaS04, or N03.Ba.S04.Ba.S04.K, by mixing 

3 - 6 grms. of potassium sulphate and 2 grms. of potassium nitrate in cone. soln. with 

4 - 5 grms. of barium chloride. The product is dried on a porous tile over sulphuric 
acid. It is readily soluble in cone, sulphuric acid. He also made potassium barium 
sulphato-cbloride, KC 1 . 3 BaS 04 , or Cl.Ba.S04.Ba.S04.Ba.S04.K, by mixing under 
similar conditions 3 grms. of potassium sulphate, 3 grms. of potassium chloride, and 
4*2 grms. of barium chloride ; or respectively 6 , 9 , and 4 grms. of the components. 

previously indicated, J. Snaithson described a native barium calcium sulphate- 
fluoride. 
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§ 21. The Occurrence and Preparation of Carbonates of the Alkaline 

Earths 

The occurrence of witherite, barium carbonate, and of strontianite, strontium 
carbonate, has been already outlined. They occur in one crystalline form belondns 
to the rhombic system. Calcium carbonate occurs in nature as rhombohedral 
calcspar, Iceland spar, or calcite and rhombic ara^gonite. The former is stable at 
ordinary temp., the latter is metastable. With the exception of quartz, the former 
variety is the most common of all the It is tlie lapis calcarins of Pliny 

The class includes a scries of minerals ranging from Ic<‘land spar, through the lime- 
stones, marbles, and chalk. There are enormous quantities of limestone which occur 
both as original deposit and as a metaniorphic mineral Crystals of calcite are 
commonly found wherever calcareous soln. have penetrated — c.g, in veins, cavities 
and amygdules. The attention of physicists was early directed to the fine crystals 
of calcite largely because of E. Bartholinus, in his ExperinmUa crystalli Islandwi 
(Hafniee, 1669) studied the cleavage and birefringence ; C. Huyghens,i in -1690, the 
laws of double refraction ; and E. L. Mains, in 1808, the polarization of light. 

Special names have been given to the more pecxiliar habits of cnlcito — for instance there 
are the so-called dog-tooth spar, naiUtcad spar, slate sfszr, and satin spar. The latter is a 

fibrous variety with a silky lustre resembling the satin spar variety of gypsum the latter 

is harder than the former. There are several variet los of minor importance which have been 
named after some admixture, or the colour, use, or locality, and do not generally indicate 
important structural or chemical difforonces. For instance, dolomitic calcite contains 
magnesium carbonate; mangam-calHte contains up to about 20 per cent, or more 
manganese carbonate in the form of mixed crystals. In fact, there appears to bo a complete 
senes of mixed crystals of calcspar and manganese spar. A. Breithaupt * called a specimen 
be analyzed epaHaite, A sample from Sterling with some franklinito and zincite was called 
calcrmaThgUe by C. IT. Shepard, Ferro^calcite has ferrous carbonate and turns brown on 
es^osure to air. F. Millosovich obtained a sample of calcite from Capo Calamita, Elba 
mth about 2 per cent, of cobalt carbonate, and it has been called cobal to -calcite ; 
C. F. Kmnmeisberg and W. Lindgren have reported samples with up to about 5 per cent of 
MO CQ.ThonatQ^zinco-calcitn ; Johnston. K. Sehbffel and H. Hoefer, J. S. Thomson, 
A. i^aoroix, and J. N. Collie found samples containing up to about 20 per cent, of load carbon- 
Bjie---^lunwo-calcit6 ,* T. 1'homson, ana H, Vator have studied bargta-calcUe-—a variety from 
Cumberland was called neotype by A. Breithaupt and F. A, Gcnth. Those workers, and B. 
iJoss have anaJyaod samples with strontium carbonate, which aro aocordungly called stroruio- 
catcue. According to J. M. F. do Lassone, the so.cttlled l<'oniaiiu:blcau limestone»h»v& 60-63 per 
cent, of quartz crystals ; th® hielopile ot S. Haughton, from Indio, is coloured by glauconite 

The limestoneB are more or less impure forms of calcium carbonate j and they 
^ ^®'^y diverse forms — calcareous sinter or tufa or travertine ; the tophus 
of Pliny, and the lapis tiburiinus of Pliny and Vitruvius. At the Mammoth Hot 
Springs (Yellowstone National Park), 3 the snow-white deposits from the geysers and 
hot springs form massive terraces of travertine, as the calcium carbonate, held in 
soln. by carbonated water, is^ deposited through the escape of the carbon dioxide 
from its win. in water — vide infra. The formation of stalactites and stak^mites in 
ca'res, and the work of the so-called purifying springs, is due to the same cause. The 
carbon dioxide may also be abstracted from the water by vegetable organisms-r- 
bacterla, algse, and aquatic plants like the ohara, etc., which, according to 

d. Walther, and E. J. Garwood, aro active agents in the formation of limestones. 
A. rayen <^^ed the occurrence of calcium carbonate in plants. G. Steinmann 
. ^ . mown that the albumen present in the oi^anio parts of aquatic animals, may, by 
Mra»ntai^n,foim ammoniam carbonate which would precipitate calcium carbonate 
noi^ oatoareoTO watere. Calcium carbonate naay also be precipitated from river 
watois oh^^ With oalomm carbonate as they enter the sea ; and C. Lyell noted 
thatthM IS taM% pl^ m the delta of the Rhdne, and S. Sanford, and T. W. Vaughan, 
along the ooMt of Florida. Limestone is made up of shells and corals, and the : 
orgimic remains nmy he conspicuous or they may be quite obliterated. Chalk is 
marine, oore. Pearls are largely oompMt^ of wdoiam carbonate 

by the oyster about an invading parasite. 
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The sandy t argillacsxyu^, glauconitic^ ferruginous, pJiosphcUic, and bituminous limestones 
owe their names to the corresponding impurities. The so-called limestone or stinJcstone 
owes its name to the presence of hydrogen sulphide, which escapes when the stone is struck 
or bruised. B. J. Harrington found a bed of calcite in Chatham (Canada) with 0*016 per 
cent, of hydrogen sulphide eq. to 500 c. ins. per c. foot. W. Skey made a similar observation. 

Limestones are formed in various ways, but in all cases the primary action 
involves the separation of calcium carbonate from its soln. in fresh or salt water. 
Oceanic ooze may form a soft substance like chalk or a mixture of the same with 
sand or clay ; fragments of coral may be broken into fine granules by the waves, 
and subsequently cemented by the soln. and redeposition of calcium carbonate to 
form massive coralline limestone containing, in the samples examined by 
S. P. Sharpies,^ 95*37-98*07 per cent, of calcium carbonate, and 0*28-0*84: per cent, 
of calcium phosphate, with a little organic and earthy matter. Many fossil corals 
are found in the limestones of Devon. Masses of shell fragments may likewise be 
cemented, as in the case of the coralline limestone, by the soln. and redeposition of 
calcium carbonate, so as to form a massive rock suitable for building purposes — 
e,g. shell limestone, coquina, oolitic limestone, etc. Fragments of limestone cemented 
together by the soln. and deposition of calcium carbonate, or other infiltrations form 
breccia. Some have the fragments of different colour, and are used as ornamental 
stones ; qoudding-stone marble has rounded pebbles likewise cemented together. 

Calcium carbonate may be transported as silt, and solidify to a smooth fine-grained 
rock — e.g, lithographic limestone is a fine-gramed compact rock pf uniform tearture and 
composition. The lithographic stone from the neighbourhood of Solenhofen, near Munich 
(Germany), is specially prized — it readily receives delicate markings from engraver’s tools, 
and by etching adds, and it is porous enough to receive and retain the greasy preparation 
used by the lithographer in transferring and printing. Limestones may have been buried 
under other sediments, whereby they become more or less modified ; the fossils are more or 
less obliterated, and in the extreme case, a crystalline limestone may be produced. Crystal- 
line limefiftone or marble may be produced from apparently amorphous calcium carbonate, 
by press, alone, by heat alone, or by the two agents acting together. The fine-grained white 
statuary Carrara marble from quarries at Monte Crestola and Monte Sagro in Italy, and 
the parian marble from the Isle of Paros, are of great historical interest. There are numerous 
other varieties of white, coloured, and mottled marbles. The ornamental nature of the 
stone is dependent on variations in colour and texture produced by. impurities or inclusions — 
e,g. ferric oxide, mud, clay, etc. Some marbles have the remains of various fossil shells — 
e,g. the panno-di-morti is a black marble with white fossil shells ; the verd-antigue marble is 
clouded with green serpentine inclusions ; the so-called onyx-marbles ; the fire marble, etc. 

Aragonite is a variety of caloinm carbonate which was named after the locality, 
Aragon (Spain), where it was first found. It crystallizes in a system different from 
calcite, and it was the earliest known case of dimorphism in the mineral kingdom. 
In 1788, M. H. Klaproth ^ showed that the two minerals had the same chemical com- 
position, but this was contested by R. J. Haiiy and others, who were confused by a 
too rigid interpretation of the hypothesis that every crystalline substance of definite 
chemical composition has a characteristic and specific form. H. Stromeyer suggested 
that the dimorphism is due to the presence of a little strontium in aragonite, but 
J, W. Dobereiner, C. F. Bucholz and K. F, W. Meissner, and others showed that 
strontium is not always a constituent of aragonite. The examples of polymorphism 
established by E. Mitscherlich rendered it necessary to recognize that polymorphism 
is a specific property. Aragonite is less common than calcite, and it is not always 
possible to distinguish with certainty the massive forms of these two minerals i£ the 
cleavage or sp. gr, cannot be determined. Many concretionary and stalactitio 
forms of calcium carbonate are regarded as aragonite- the pisolites deposited 
from the hot springs of Carlsbad (Bohemia) ; and the white stalactites known as 
Jtosferri from the iron mines of Eisenerz (Styria), The pisolitic carbonate formed 
at the hot springs of Hammam-Meskoutine (Algeria) was regarded by A. Lacroix 
as a specific variety to which he gave the name ktgpeite, but H. Vater identified it 
with aiagonite. J* Dreger found aragonite separates from the mineral waters of 
BoMtsoh. 
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According to W. Meigen,® aragonite iscoloui*ed lilac when immersed in asolri. of cobalt 
nitrate, and the colour persists on boiling ; calcite under similar conditions remains white in 
the cold, and is coloured blue on long boiling. Aragonite gives a dark greenish precipitate 
of ferrous hydroxide when immersed in a soln. of ferrous sulphate, wdiile calcite under similar 
conditions gives a yellow precipitate of ferric hydroxide. G. Panebianco says that in the 
ferrous sulphate test, the precipitates are carbonates not hydroxides ; and W. Diesel has 
further discussed this test. S. J. Thugutt has studied the colour discriminations based on 
organic dyes. J. Kendall found the sp. gr. of vatcrite to bo identical witli that of aragonite ; 
and he attributed the higher values for the solubility to the retention of the last trace of 
carbon dioxide by the soln. 

R. Lang ^ reported a monoclinic variety of calcium carbonate occurring as roch. 
milk, of a texture resembling mould or cotton-wool, as a coating on the crevices of 
the calcareous tufa near Horb (Wiirtemberg). He called it lublinite. 0. Miigge, 
however, showed that lublinite is merely a pseudomorplx of calcite after organic 
remains, and is not a species. H. Vatcr pre])arcd spherical aggregates of feebly 
birefringent crystals of calcium carbonate. We know very little about this form 
except that it belongs to a system with two optical axes ; it generally appears in 
sphaerolites, rarely in needles ; it has a feeble double refraction ; and like aragonite, 
it is stained blue by cobalt soln. in a few minutes ; and its sp. gr. is about 2*6. 

6. Linck called it vatente. J. Johnstone and co-workers say that vaterite is not 
really a definite form of calcium carbonate ; since its peculiar properties are due to 
difierences in the size of grain and state of aggregation, 0. Biitsohli has also pre- 
pared an isotropic, gelatinous form — colloidal calcium carbonate — by adding potas- 
sium carbonate to a soln, of calcium acetate mixed with the white of an egg. The 
precipitate was washed with alcohol It is quite stable when dry, but between 200® 
and 230® it rapidly changes into calcite. J. Johnstone and co-workers say that like 
vaterite it is not really a definite form of calcium carbonate, and for similar reasons. 

L. Bondonneau also obtained gelatinous calcium carbonate by passing carbon 
dioxide into a soln. of lime in sugar mixed with sodium chloride or nitrate. 

J. Johnstone and co-workers say that another crystalline form, /a-CaCOg, is 
produced by precipitation at 60® ; it is always accompanied by calcite or aragonite 
from which it can be separated by flotation in a liquid of s)>. gr. 2*6, since its sp, gr. 
is 2*54 while the other forms have sp. gr, respectively 2*71 and 2*88. The micro- 
scopic plates belong to the hexagonal system. The refractive indices are 1*550 and 
1*650. It persists indefinitely when &y, but when heated passes into calcite. 

As indicated by M. J, ^hleiden, A. Payen, and J. Bacon, calcite occurs in 
the cellular tissue of many phanerogamia— cycadacem^ and cactacese. ^ The 
lithothanmia seaweeds have a framework or skeleton of calcite ; and the halimeda 
contain aragonite. Calcium carbonate is found along with calcium phosphate in 
the bones ox the vertebrata ; in egg-shells ; and in corals, and the skeletons of the 
invertebrata — e.g. Crustacea, moUusca, gastropoda, etc. A. Kelly supposed that a 
distinct crystalline variety of calcium carbonate is found in the shells of many; 
mollusca, and called it conchite ; but R, Brauns and H. Vater identified KeEy’s 
conchite with aragonite as was previously supposed. 

H, G. Sorby showed that shells composed of aragonite are comparatively rare as 
fossils, and V. Cornish and P. P. Kendall found that carbonated waters decompose 
and disintegrate shells of aragonite much more readily than those of calcite, but the 
difference is attributed rather to structure than to constitution. P. F. Kendall 
found the shells of the pteropoda are mainly aragonite, and they disappear below 
1600 fathoms depth, while the calcite shells of the globigerina are founa the oo^ 
at 2926 fathoms. The upper chalk of England contains only calcite organisms, and 
B, F. Kendall infers that it was deposited at a depth of at least 1600 fathoms— 'this 
is based on the assumption that no aragonite has been converted to calcite subseqi^nt 
to its deposition. G, Linck has shown that whUe recent deposits of the oolite j 
composed of ar^onite, the older occurrences are calcitic ; wd ho assumes that 
oolites were originally deposited as ar^onite and subsequently converted to 
more stable calcite. Some shells have a princi^id mass of calcite with a pearly 
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of aragonite ; and otter associations of these two forms of calcium carbonate are 
found. During the fossilization of these shells, the aragonite is generally destroyed 
while the calcite is preserved. The direct separation of calcium carbonate as calcite 
or aragonite by precipitation is largely conditioned by the temp., and maybe other 
conditions. 

Dry calcium oxide does not absorb carbon dioxide provided moisture be excluded. 
In 1773, J. B. M. Bucquet® said: 

Je conclus qu’il ne suffit pas de rendre & la chaux de I’air fixe pour la convertir eu craie, 
qu’il faut un intermede pour que cette union se fasse, et que cet interm<§de est Peau. 

When calcium oxide absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, moisture is simultaneously 
absorbed. J. Kolb and H. Debray showed that the dried oxides or hydroxides of 
calcium, barium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium do not increase in weight in an 
atm. of dry carbon dioxide. The' action was studied by H. Rose, A. R, Schulat- 
schenko, E. M, Raoult, K. Birnbaum and M. Mahu, etc., as previously indicated .in 
connection with the action of this gas on calcium oxide ; and the reversible reaction ; 
CaO+C 02 =CaC 03 j has been discussed in connection with the preparation of calcium 
oxide. According to F. M. Raoult, the absorption of carbon dioxide by calcium, 
strontium, and barium oxides proceeds rapidly at 550°, and the temp, rises to 1100°, 
1050°, and 1200° with the respective oxides. According to P. Rohland,^ the 
immeasurably slow reaction between dried carbon dioxide and dried calcium 
hydroxide is augmented if one per cent, of water be present. A. R. Schulatschenko 
found that moist carbon dioxide is more slowly absorbed by calcium hydroxide at 
360° than it is at 16°. Moist calcium hydroxide and lime-water rapidly absorb 
carbon dioxide ; and W. Wolters has studied the action of carbon dioxide on milk 
of lime. According to H. Rose, and 0, Scheibler, dry carbon dioxide is not absorbed 
by dried barium oxide, hydroxide, or monohydrated hydroxide. ^ The gas, however, 
is rapidly absorbed if moisture be present — e,g, carbon dioxide is rapidly absorbed 
from the air. According to C. Scheibler, if carbon dioxide is passed over the 
hydroxides of calcium, strontium, and barium, any excess of water will be removed, 
and the gas thus moistened will act on the hydroxides with the formation of car- 
bonate, but the reaction is not complete even with the octohydrates ; he added that 
the use of carbon dioxide to remove water from the hydroxides or oxides of the 
alkaline earths does not work as an analytical method. 0. Heyer took the contrary 
view ; he found that dry monohydrated strontium hydroxide is completely con- 
verted into carbonate by dry carbon dlioxide, but only traces of carbon dioxide are 
absorbed by the dry hydroxide. R. Finkener held that a basic carbonate is formed 
when dry carbon dioxide is passed over monohydrated strontium hydroxide, but 
0. Heyer holds that R. Fihkener’s product is merely a mixture of partially carbonated 
hydroxide. 

According to H. A. von Vogel, carbon dioxide precipitates amorphous calcium 
carbonate from lime-water, but on standing the precipitate becomes crystallme ; 
and M. Pettenkofer showed that the crystallization is retarded if an excess of 
calcium hydroxide be present. He also showed that when air containing carbon 
dioxide, or an aq. soln. of that gas, is added to lime-water, an appreciable time 
elapses before the soln. becomes tmbid, and he believes that this* is due to the forma- 
tion of a soluble carbonate. G. Rose found that if a little carbon dioxide is passed 
into a cold soln. of calcium hydroxide, calcite is formed, and aragonite if the soln. is 
hot. Similar products were respectively obtained by exposing cold and hot soln. 
to the carbon dioxide of the atm. He reported that calcite is obtained by the action 
of carbon dioxide on lime-water below 30° ; aragonite at temp, above 90° ; while a 
Doixture of the two is obtained at intermediate temp. He further found that a cbno. 
and warm soln. of calcium hydroxide furnishes calcite when treated with carbon 
dioxide ; while a very dil. soln. at ordinary l^mp. furnishes aragonite, H. Watson 
found that if the liquid from which the calcium carbonate is precipitated is above 
80% aragonite is formed, if below that tempo calcite, and this whether the soln. be 

tynt mr 3 Of 
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seeded with tiese minerals or not. L. Roon made calcium carbonate by spraying 
milk of lime in an atm. containing carbon dioxide ; J. Faldner dissolved quicklime 
in a soln. of an a m monium salt, removed tbe impurities by precipitation and 
filtration, and saturated tbe liquid with carbon dioxide under press, so as to pre- 
cipitate thie carbonate, and regenerate tbe ammonium salt. 

Tbe addition of an ammonium carbonate soln. to_a cold soln. of calcium chloride 
furnishes a voluminous flocculcnt precipitate of calcium carbonate wbicb, according 
to G. Rose, if immediately filtered and dried, appears under the microscope to 
consist of opaque granules like grains of chalk ; but if this same precipitate be left' 
for some time in contact with the liquid from which it has been precipitated, it 
collects into microscopic crystals of calcite. Again, if the boiling soln. of ammonium 
carbonate be added to one of calcium chloride, the precipitate consists of aragonite 
mixed with a little calcite, while if the admixture be made in the roverse order, small 
crystals of aragonite are alone obtained. If the crystals be not immediately 
collected on a filter, washed, and dried, but allowed to remain in the cold mother 
liquid for about a week, they are completely converted into calcite. The trans- 
formation goes more slowly under water. 0. Knofler stated that if precipitated 
above 17°, the grains of calcium carbonate are crystalline and not amorphous, - 
and J. L. Smith added that in order to get as dense a precipitate as po-ssible 
the soln. should be warmed at least to 70°. R. Fresenius showed that ammonium 
carbonate is retained very tenaciously by the precipitated carbonate. According to 
E. Drechsel, if commercial ammoruum carbonate bo used as precipitant, some 
soluble calcium carbonate will be formed. 0. Knofler also found that if strontium 
or barium carbonate be precipitated below 0° it is crystalline. According to 
M. Adler, the precipitation of calcium carbonate as aragonite is determined by the 
temp, of the soln., the cone., the nature of the atm. in- which the precipitation is 
made, and by the press. In the preparation of calcium carbonate from soln. of 
calcium chloride and ammonium carbonate, the temp, at which the aragonite-form 
is converted into the calcitc-forra is increased to a much greater extent by an increase 
in the cone, of the calcium chloride. Using the ammonium carbonate of such a cone, 
that on adding the calcium chloride a thick, gelatinous mass is obtained, the limit of 
temp, for the ammonium carbonate soln. is 32°, whilst the calcium chloride may be 
used boiling. With dil. soln. at the same temp., the aragonite crystals are at once 
converted into calcite ; the limit of temp, for weak soln. is 22°, and the lower the 
temp, the snoallcr and more stable are the crystals of aragonite. The presence of 
carbonic anhydride in the soln. determines the formation of calcite, and this explaim 
the formation of calcite when the ammonium carbonate is at a Wgh temp., as it is 
then decomposed, with the formation of carbonic anhydride. Precipitated aragonite- 
when subjected to a press, of 5-6 atm., is converted into calcite. The aragonite, 
form is more stable when the soln. is alkaline with an excess of ammonium carbonate, 
and also when the precipitate is washed with water containing calciiom sulphate 
instead of with pure water. When the aragonite prepared from calcium chloride 
and ammonium carbonate is separated from the mother liquor and heated to 60°, it 
is converted into calcite ; on the other hand, the aragonite precipitated by sodium . 
carbonate can be heated to 100° without change. H. A. von Vogel obtains simi^ 
results with ammonium oarbonate'and soln. of barium chloride as he obtained with 
. potassium hydrooarbqnate, . , ' 

Galoium carbonate is likewise precipitated when an alkali carbbnateis added to 
a soln. qf. a calmum salt. J. J, Berzelius emphasized the fact that when calcium 
carbonate is precipitated by an alkali carbonate, the latter is retained very 
tenaciously ; and in order to remove the adsorbed alkali, C. Hoyer recommended 
caloimu^ the precipitate until it begins to sinter, and then extracting the adsorl^tt 
Alkali with tfater-^--»«fo the double alkali and calcium carbonates. According *0 , 
H. Rose, if a soln. of potassium hydrocatbonate in 20 parts of water be added to 
an eq, soln. of banum chloride, one-fourth of the precipitate formed tedissohr^. 
'fhe barium carbonate separates when the soln. is allowed to stand, and whfW j' S 
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an excess of the precipitant is used. Similar results were obtained with a calcium 
salt and potassium hydrocarbonate. J. B. J, D. Boussingault studied the re- 
action, and C. J. B. Karsten found that if barium hydroxide be added to a cone, 
soln. of potassium carbonate no precipitation occui’s ; but if the soln. he diluted, 
barium carbonate separates out. J. Bevad ^2 attempted to measure the rate of 
formation of the carbonates of the alkaline earths under different conditions by the 
action of lithium, sodium, and potassium carbonates on soln. of the corresponding 
chlorides. He concluded that the speed of formation of the carbonates is greatest 
during the first five minutes, and it increases at the same rate as the quantity of 
insoluble salt formed and as the cone, of the salt used for the precipitation increases 
in the direction from lithium to potassium, and from calcium to barium. The 
average speeds of the reactions after the first five minutes decrease rapidly with 
increasing cone, of the alkali carbonate, and in the direction from lithium to 
potassium, and from calcium to barium. The equilibrium conditions between soln. 
of calcium chloride and sodium carbonate have been studied by M. M. P. Muir ; and 
between barium chloride and sodium carbonate by J, Morris. The reaction: 
Na 2 C 03 +Ca( 0 H) 2 ^CaC 03 + 2 Na 0 H, has been discussed in connection with the 
caustification of sodium carbonate. 

According to G. Rose, if dil. soln. of calcium chloride and sodium carbonate 
are allowed to diffuse slowly into one another, crystals of aragonite are formed; 
,while if cone. soln. be employed, crystals of calcite are produced. If boiling soln, 
of the two salts are mixed, aragonite is precipitated ; P. Harting obtained similar 
results. 6. Rose further found that if the turbid liquid obtained by mixing calcium 
chloride and sodium hydrocarbonate be boiled, calcite is formed. E. Senft evapo- 
rated soln. of calcium carbonate in ammonium crenate, and obtained crystals of- 
calcite ; while calcite was deposited from soln. of the carbonate in aq. carbonic 
acid. L. M. Michel obtained aragonite by the slow evaporation of a soln. of calcium 
hydrocarbonate in water sat. with carbon dioxide. Crystals of strontianite and 
witherite can be prepared in a similar way. In opposition to 6. Rose, H. Credner, 
etc., H. Yater found that while aq. soln. below 30® always gave trigonal calcite, 
hot soln., particularly when cooled rapidly, gave rhombic aragonite ; he observed 
that when the soln. contained calcium, sodium, and potassium sulphates, 
chlorides, nitrates, hydrocarbonates, etc., calcite, never aragonite, crystals 
were always obtained. E. Vetter studied the effect of seeding the crystal- 
lizing soln. with aragonite, and found that aragonite does not crystallize from 
the soln. if the temp, is below 30® ; while the seeding of a soln. above 30° 
with calcite, hinders the formation of aragonite and fmnishes calcite crystals. 
L. Bourgeois heated precipitated calcium carbonate with ammonium chloride 
or nitrate, urea, and water in a sealed tube at 150°~180®, and obtained crystals 
of calcite and aragonite ; and when the urea was omitted, crystals of calcite 
alone appeared. He also made crystals of strontianite and witherite by a similar 
method. C. Eriedel and E. Sarasin heated precipitated calcium carbonate with 
an aq. soln. of calcium chloride in a sealed steel tube for 10 hrs. at 500®, and obtained 
large crystals of calcite ; the formation of aragonite was not observed. M. Klein- 
stiiok obtained cfystals of calcite by heating precipitated and well-washed calcium 
carbonate mth- a neutral soln. of calcium chloride. A. 0. Becquerel found that 
crystals, of calcite were formed on a crystal of gypsum wMoh has been for 20- years 
in contact with a soln. of potassium carbonate, and aragonite Crystals with a solnu, 
of potassium hydrocarbonate ; A. 0. Beoquerel also obtained crystals of calcite by 
leaving gypsum in contact with a soln. of sodium hydrooarbonate of sp. gr, 1‘014, 
and aragonite with a soln. of the same salt of sp. gr. M. Miron and . 

Mi 'bruneau observed that when a river-water was used to work an aspirator suckh^ 
air charged with ammonia gas, the ammonia neutralized the free carbonic acid in 
the water, and the calcium carbonate, previously held in soln., waa deposited in the 
exit tube in the form of crystals of calcite. (nystals of witherite are obtained in 
a similar way by using a soln. of ba-rium carbonate in wc-ter charged with carbon 
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dioxide. J. Zdega, H. Drevermann, H. VoM, and H. Vater prepared crystals of 
calcite or -witlaerite by the slow admixture of the required soln. J . Zoega suspended 
a bacf containing crystallized baryta in a mixed soln. of baryta-water and potassium 
hydroxide, and allowed the air to act thereon. Calcite crystals were obtained 
in an analogous manner. According to H. Credner, the presence of a little lead 
or strontium carbonate, or calcium sulphate, favours the formation of aragonite. 
M. Bauer used soln. containing a little barium carbonate. F. Cornu obtained 
arao-onite by crystallization from aq. soln. of calcium carbonate in carbonic acid 
containing a little manganese sulphate ; H. Leitmoier found other reaffly dissociated 

gaits e.g. magnesium chloride — act similarly. Crystals of calcite, aragonite, 

and dolomite are formed when a soln. of calcium carbbnate in water sat. with 
carbon dioxide is mixed with some magnesium chloride or sulphate and kept at 
2°, 20°, and 90°. A larger proportion of aragonite is formed at the higher temp. 
H.’ Leitmeier said that only the rhombic form crystallizes from a soln. of 
calcium hydrocarbonate containing magnesium sulphate ; at 20°, the ratio 
is H2O : CaCOg : MgS04.7H20=1000 : 1 : 10. W. Mcigen and E. Hatschek have 
studied the crystallization of calcite and aragonite from soln. of calcium chloride 
and various carbonates. According to 6. Rose, if a little chalk, calcite, aragonite, 
or calcium chloride be dissolved in, a molten mixture of sodium and potassium 
carbonates, and the cold mass extracted with water, a granular mass is obtained 
which forms calcite crystals on standing M hrs. in the cold, whereas if the soln. 
be boiled, aragonite crystals appear. L. Bourgeois obtained crystals of calcite 
from a soln. of calcium carbonate in a fused mixture of sodium and potassium 
chlorides. Crystals of strontianite and witherite were prepared in a similar manner. 

6. T.incV is represents the transformations of the different forms of calcium 
carbonate by the scheme : 

OOXXOIDAL CAliCItTM CAKBONAwTE 


8 (spontaneous) 

Vatertte 

AEAGONTTB AEAGONirm 

at loo® in solutions 

Caloxiob Calcite Calcite 

which makes it appear as if calcite is the stable form at ordinary temp. The 
phases aragonite and calcite are monotropic for they present e, case where the 
two allotropio forms can remain in contact with one another without undergoing 
transformation, so that it is not clear which of the two foms is the more 
stable. If the denser form aragonite be heated to about 4W , B. IwtschCTlich, and 
G. Rose found that it passes into the less dense calcite, but on cooling, the reverse 
tranrformation does not occur! Both calcite and aragonite crystallize at ordin^ 
press, from solvents. G. Rose, and 0. Miigge have shown that the trausfonnation 
of aragonite into calcite proceeds very slowly at 410°, and even as low as po ; 
aad at 470° H; E. Boeke converted aragonite from Bilin into calcite. The velocity 
of! transformatdon of calcite to aragonite was found by H. L. J. Baokstrom to be zero 
for a considerable range of temp,, and also decreases with time, so that the law for 
heterogeneoim reactions does not apply. P. N. Laschtsohenko found the heats of cool- 
irig of aragonite and calcite are the same up to 466° j between 445° and 466 me value 
for aragonite is greater than for calcite ; and the Terence increases with the t^p. 
Above 466° the difference becomes less, and at 470° the two values are identioah 
tihus showing that the transformation of aragonite into calcite begins a* 445 spd 
‘ is completed at 470°. The beginning of the transformation is characterized by t» 
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crystals becoming turbid, and the turbidity disappears at 4:70°. The sp. gr. deter- 
minations at difierent temp, are in harmony with this conclusion. It is therefore 
inferred that at temp, exceeding 4:70°, calcite is alone stable at atm. press. 
H. B. Boeke showed that pseudomorphs of calcite after aragonite are formed above 
470°. H. W. Foote showed that at a temp, of about 100°, calcite is probably more 
stable than aragonite. G. Tammann suggested that the transformations with 
aragonite and calcite resemble those with phenol, and illustrated them diagram- 
matically by curves resembling Fig. 53. If the temp, 
exceeds the limits AG. aragonite is converted into 
calcite ; and calcite is converted into aragonite if the 
temp, exceeds BO, and CD represents the efect of 
press, on the transition temp. : — Aragonite^Calcite. 

H. W. Foote believes that calcite is the stable form ; 
his argument is based on the general observation that 
of two modifications of the same substance the more 
soluble variety is usually the less stable ; aragopite is 
more soluble than calcite ; and is therefore the less 
stable form. Usually also that modification which is 
stable at the higher temp, has the lower density — 
e..g. sulphur, mercuric iodide, silica, etc. — ^here, ara- 
gonite, the denser form, is that which is stable at the 
higher temp. Several other examples are known — Pressi/re »» — ► 

6,^. arsenious oxide, antimonious oxide, potassium Fio. 63. — Zones of Stability 
calcium chromate, phosphorus, arsenic, etc. W. Vaubel of Calcite and Aragonite, 
assumed that aragonite contains a little basic car- 
bonate, C02(0,Ca.0H)2, in order to explain the difference in the behaviour of 
aragonite and calcite ; but H. Leitmeier showed that this hypothesis is not valid. 
J. Johnstone and co-workers say that while aragonite does not change at an 
appreciable rate into calcite below 4:00°, yet calcite is the stable form at ordinary 
press, bdow 970°, at which temp, it changes irreversibly into a-CaOOs. There 
are indications that aragonite has a stable field of existence below — 10G°: 

According to M. Rivibre,^^ i£ carbon dioxide be passed into an aq. soln. of 
barium sulphide, barium carbonate and hydrosulphide are first formed : 2BaS+H20 
+C02=BaC034-Ba(SH)2 ; and the hydrosulphide is then decomposed : Ba(8H)2 
+H20-hC02===BaC0s+2H2S. The second reaction was found by A. Scheuier- 
Kestner to be very slow ; and the product always contained sulphur. According 
to H. W. F. Wackenroder, the precipitated barium carbonate will be free from 
sulphur if the barium sulphide be mixed with an eq. amount of calcium chloride and 
the carbon dioxide be passed into the boiling soln. 0. F. Claus also converted barium 
or strontium sulphide into carbonate by boiling it with magnesium chloride to get rid 
of the hydrogen sulphide, and afterwards treating the Kquor with carbon dioxide to 
precipitate strontium carbonate. H. W. F. Wackenroder digested the sulphide with 
a soln. of oaloimn chloride and then passed carbon dioxide into the boifing soln. 

The first stage in the conversion of native barium sulphate to carbonate usually involves 
the reduction of the sulphate to sulphide by heating it with carbonaceous matters m indi- 
oated in connection with barium oxide. 0* F. Buoholz oalcxned a mixture of heavy spar, 
carbon, and sodium chloride ; A. Bufios used a mixture of heavy spar, carbon, and sodium 
sulphate ; B. F. Anthon used a mixture of heavy sjjar, carbon, and potassium c^bonate ; 
H. W. F. Wackenroder calcined the heavy spar with carbon, md extracted the soluble 
matter with a soln, of sugar. Barium aaooharate was precipitated by boiling the soln., 
and by treatment with ocSbon dioxide was trani^ormed into a soln. of sugar and a precipi- 
tate of barium carbonate. The-mother liquid from the barium sacch^ate was evaporated 
to dryness and calcined tor barium carbonate. W. H. Bresler clamed a quantitative 
yield by treating strontium sulphate in the presence of water and alkali carbonate, at 176 , 
with carbon dioxide under press. F. ^6»rtner treated strontium sulphate am a soln. of 
sodium phanolate with carbon dioxide under press. E. A. Mebus and J. W. B^a^ro 
digested the finely ground sulphate with a soln. of ammonium carbonate ; F. Q. Bolton 
treated moist finely ground sulphate with a mixture of carbon dioxide and ammoma. 
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D. Urquhart and W. A. Kowell treated barium or strontium sulphate with sodium sulphate 
and sulphite, and heated the mixture with sodium carbonate. H. Grouven ignited a mixture 
of the sulphate with coal-dust and potassium magnesium sulphate, and extracted the mass 
with water. The strontium in soln. was precipitated with carbon dioxide. 

C. Brunner made barium carbonate by calcining a mixture of barium and 
sodirun chlorides with sodium carbonate ; and L. G. G. Daudenart and E. Verbert 
treated a soln. of barium chloride with magnesium carbonate, and passed in carbon 
dioxide. W. Spring obtained cr3^stals of barium carbonate by fusing barium 
sulphate with sodium carbonate ; and also by compressing a mixture of the dry 
salts at 6000 atm. J. H. MacMahon obtained barium carbonate by adding barium 
sulphide to the ammonium hydrocarbonate obtained from the liquor in the 
ammonia-soda process. 

The following might appear to be a logical corollary from Bertholet’s law 
(1. 7j 5). Chemical reactiom 'proceed wholly in 07 ie direction when one of the pro- 
ducts of the reaction is more volatile or iess soluble the others and separates 
from the sphere of the reaction. It is, however, necessary to apply caution, for while 
potash will completely precipitate* insoluble copper hydroxide from soln, of copper 
sulphate, potash does not precipitate insoluble mercuric oxide from soln. of mercuric 
cyanide — ^probably because of the formation of a soluble double salt. Similarly, 
potassium oxalate will cornpletel^^ precipitate insoluble calcium oxalate from soln. 
of calcium chloride, but potassium oxalate will not precipitate insoluble mercuric 
. oxalate from soln. of mercuric chloride. Again, insoluble barium sulphate is attacked 
by sodium carbonate, BaS04soiid+Na2G03soin.^BaC038oiid+Na2S04Boin., so that the 
reaction appears slightly reversible, even at comparatively low temp, ^W^en sodium 
carbonate is fused with barium sulphate, the latter is converted into the carbonate. 

In 1819, J. E, Daniell obtained from a sugar refinery, rhombohedral crystals 
of a hydrated calcium carbonate. T. Scheerer found in a running stream some 
small rhombohedral crystals which, when dried between filter-paper, had a compo- 
sition corresponding with pentahydraled calcium carbonate, CaC03.5H20. E. Pfeifier, 
W. F. Salm-Horstmar, and C, F. Rammelsbcrg found similar crystals. A. C. Bec- 
querel obtained similar crystals on the platinum anode by the electrolysis of a soln. 
of lime in sugar ; and T. J. Pelouzo obtained these crystals by boiling one part 
of lime with three parts of sugar — lactose, gum, or starch — and six of water, and 
then exposu^ the soln. in a cold place for some six months. T. S, Hunt dissolved 
freshly precipitated calcium and magnesium carbonates in an aq. soln. of calcium 
chloride, or magnesium sulphate, and found crystals of the hydrated calcium 
carbonate gradually deposited while the magnesium carbonate remained in soln. 
J. Roth used a soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate as solvent. 

0. Biitschli obtained crystals correEponding with hexahydrated caioiTHa carlbon- 
ate, 0aC03.6H20, from soln, containing the blood of the cray-fish at 0**, and 
W. Biedermann similarly obtained monoclinic crystals which rapidly passed into 
the monohydra-^ on exposure to air. H. Vetter obtained the hexahydxate from 
sea-water containing calcium hydrocarbonate and magnesium salts. J. Johnstone 
and co-workers made it. by precipitation from an alkaline soln. at 0*^, The mono- 
cHnio crystals have the axial ratios aihi c=l‘02 : 1 : The refractive indices are 

a=^l‘46Q; j8==^l‘5S5; andyraDS^fi. 

K., Kosmaim described a Silesian mineral as hydrooeSUMe^ for when dried over 
sriiphurie acid, it corresponded with dihydraled cahium CaCO^JHgO. 

In 1^5, Iwano:fi described a monoclinic or &iclizuc mineral fibom New Alexandria 
(Russia) with the composition GaC03.%H20, where n is not less than 3. According to 
N. Erischtofowitsch, this mineral was described in 1872 by K. Jurkiewioz as 
P, Tschirwinsky found that L. Iwaftofi*s mineral -is trihydrcUej 
cal^m carbonate, Ca.OO^.ZJIpOi or tr^droccdcUe. J* Morojtewios has also made 
observations bn the same mineral, mth indecisive evidence o{ this nature,^ it 
appears as if there is a di- or tri-hydrocaloite, and a penta- or hexa-hydrocaloite, 
or possibly mixtures of colloidal ealoitim carbonate wuh the anhydrous salt. 
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and G. Young, W. S. Anderson, N. Ljubawin, E. Pollacci, etc. The reported 
nunibers for the solubility of calcium carbonate in water in contact with air are 
somewhat discrepant. For example, R. Fresenius found a litre of water dis- 
solves 0*0602 part of calcium carbonate at ordinary temp., while A. Bineau 
found 0*02 part ; G. Bischof, 0*028 part ; L. F. Caro, 0*03 part ; J. L. Lassaigne, 
0*007 to 0*088 part. A. F. Hollemann, 0*01004 part at 8*7° and 0*0125 part 
at 23*8° ; R. Warington, ^ 

0*009852 part at 21° ; and 
F. Gothe gave 0*037 grm. 
per litre of gas-free water, 

A. Bineau wrongly inferred ^ 
that calcium carbonate is ^ 
less soluble at 100° than at ^ 

16°. R. Fresenius found ^ 
that a litre of water at 100° 
dissolves 0*0111 part, and 

B. Pollacci, 0*0143 part of 
calcium carbonate. 

J. Kendall obtained the 
results indicated in Fig. 54, Grm per Wre 

for the solubility of calcite Fig. 54.— Solubility of CaJ cite and Aragonite in Water, 

and aragonite in a litre of 

water freed from carbon dioxide and in an atm. freed from the same gas \ while 
the dotted curve represents the solubility of calcite in water exposed to atm. air. 
The results, in grams per litre, are : 

25* 50* 100* 

Calcite • • • • 0-0143 0*0150 0*0178 

Aragonite . • • . 0*0154 0*0162 0*0190 

The ratio of the two solubilities at a given temp, is nearly constant as illustrated 
by the nearly parallel solubility curves. The data for precipitated calcium car- 
bonate and soft chalk are virtually the same as for calcite, so that amorphous calcium 
carbonate is assumed to be so extremely unstable that solubility data cannot be 
obtained. J, Kendall also stated that vaterite has the same sp. gr. as aragonite, 
and that the higher solubility is due to the obstinate retention of a trace of carbon, 
dioxide by the soln. H. L. J. Backstrom found the solubilities in the presence of 
carbon dioxide at a press, of 742-777 mm. to be for calcite 1*30, 0*943, and 0*765 
grms. per litre respectively at 9°, 25°, and 35°, and likewise for aragonite 1*46, 
1*066, and 0*876 grms. per litre. F. Kohlrausch and F. Rose showed that a litre of 
water dissolved : 

2* 10* 18* 26* S4* 

(precipitated • * 16 21 27 30 — mgnxis. 

CaCOa (calcite . . . 4*6 20 26 32 39 „ 

jaragomte * ' . 17*6 23*5 30*5 39 48 ,, 

SrCOg • 7*7 11 16 26 „ 

BaCO, .... — 17 24 — — I 

In harmony with the generalization : Of two cUffer&ra forms of a com'pound, 
the less stable modification is wually the more sohibU, the solubility of aragonite 
in water is a little greater than that of calcite. Corresponding with this, the equi- 
librium constant in the reaction between aragonite and potassium oxalate, CaCOg 
+K2C204^0aC204-|-K2C08, is nearly 1*3 times greater than that in the reaction 
between calcite and potassium carbonate ; similar results were obtained in the 
precipitation of the heavy metals by calcite and by aragonite. The partial pressure 
of the carbon dioxido over aragonite is nearly 1*4 times greater than if is with 
calcite at 8“. and 1'13, at 26®. 

The temp. ccefE. at 18° for the holubilily of calcium carbonate is O'dOdS; for 
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strontium carbonate, 0-015 ; and for barium carbonate, O’OIS. Solubilities calcu- 
lated from the electrical conductivities are erroneous when the salts are appreci- 
ably hydrolyzed. D. Gardner and D. Gerassimoff found the conductivity of a sat. 
soln. of barium carbonate diminishes in the presence of an increasing proportion 
of sodium hydroxide until it reaches a limiting value 6 X 10"0 in place of 28-6 XIO'6 
obtained with water as solvent. The conductivity of a »jln. of barium sulphate 
is not affected by the presence of sodium hydroxide. 

The solubility of strontium carbonate in water was found by A. Bineau to be . 
0-010 grm. per litre ; by R. Ercsenius, 0-0554 grm. per litre ; and 0-080 gnn. per 
litre by P. Kremers. A. P. Hollcmann found a litre of water at 8-8° dissolves 
0-00082 grm. of strontium carbonate ; and at 24-3°, 0-0109 grm. ; and for barium 
carbonate he found 0-016 grm. per litre at 8-8° and 0-024 grm. at 24-2°.- A litre' 
of water sat. with COg dissolves 1-19 grins, of strontium hydrocarbonate, and, 
according to A. M. Plcischl, when the soln. is evaporated it redeposits the strontium 
carbonate in needle-like crystals. H. N. McCoy and H. J. Smith naeasured the 
solubility of strontium carbonate in water containing carbon dioxide at press, 
ranging from 0-05 to Tl atm. A. Bineau also found the solubility of barium car- 
bonate to be 0-0025 grm. per litre of water ; R. Fresenius gave 0-0707 grm. per litre 
at 16°-20° ; and 0-068 grm. per litre in boiling water ; and P. Kremers gave 0-083 
grm. per litre. G. Wagner gives a solubility of 7-2.5 grins, of barium carbonate 
per litre with water sat. with carbon dioxide at 4-6 atm. press. According to 
H. W. Foote and G. A. Mcnge, the relative solubilities of calcium and barium 
carbonates at room temp, arc .^(Ca/Ba)=l-20 ; F. Kohlrausch and F. Rose’s data 
give for this ratio 1’08. 

The aq. soln. of calcium carbonate was found by M. Pettenkofer to be neutral 
towards turmeric, but if the soln. has lost some carbon dioxide the indicator ia 
browned. As shown by A. Laugier, A. M. Plcischl, and G. Rose, if water is boiled 
with powdered marble or- chalk, it colours red-litmus blue. Powdered marble, 
chalk, Iceland spar, calcite, or aragonite were found by C. A. Kenngott, A. Laugier, 

A. M. Pleischl, Q. Rose, C. R. 0. Tichbornc, and W. Skey to be alkaline towards 
litmusor extract of violets ; andF. Cornu, thata soln. of phenolphthaleinisreddped 
when the powdered mineral is shaken with water. F. Mohr found that cochineal 
tincture is coloured violet ; but R. Fresenius reported an aq. soln. has a scarcely 
appreciable alkaline reaction. H. Rose believed that boiling water exerted no 
chemical action on calcium and barium carbonates. The solubility of calcium 
barbonate in water at 100° is given by A. W. von Hofmann as 0'034 ; C. Weltzien, 
0-036 ; R. Fresenius, O'lll ; and E. PoUacci, 0’143 grm. per litre. The increased 
solubility at 100° is not likely to be duo to the formation of a hydrate stable at 100°. 

H. le Chatelier showed that calcium carbonate dissociates in boiling water and Iosm 
carbon dioxide, and A. Cavazzi found that in consequence it is not possible to get 
a soln. of caloinm carbonate alone in boiling water, for calcium hydroxide ako 
passes into soln. This quantity depends on the duration of boiling, and on the 
cone, and vol. of the soln. The limit of the dissociation is attained when 16 c.c. of 
a soln. of calcium hydroxide, sat. at ordinary temp., is present por litre. The 
dissociation of calcium carbonate in boiling soln. is prevented if 0*08 gtm. of sodium 
c$wboiiati6 pftr litre is presont. 

F. W. Kiiater showed that in aq. soln. caloiom carbonate is not only ionized, 
but is also hydiplyzied; and G. Bralindkz raloulated that between 80 Sind 88*4 
pw cent, of calcium carbonate is hydrolysed in aq. soln. ; and between 78 and 82 
pet ceate of baritun oatbonate is similarly hydrolyzed. Consequently, assumo^ 
that the reaction is typified by Ca 0 O 8 + 2 H 2 O?=sCO(OH)a+H 80 Og, the dissooiato 
of the carbonic add is aeternuned by the partial press, of the cfwboh dioxide of the ‘ 
atm. in contact ^th the soln. It fouows from the balanced reaction that the greater 
the wric. of the carbon dbxide in the. soln., the lew the solubUity of the cali^m', 
CadOnate. The direct converse actually obtains, for ealoiom carbonate teaw, 
■>i^fes4ves-in • aq, .soln. of'catbonie add. ' 8»t, lime-water b rendsmd turbid by carfl^^i 
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dioxide, but as the passage of the gas is continued, the opacity nearly disappears, 
and if a little more water is added, a clear soln. is obtained. When the aq. soln. is 
exposed to air, or boiled, normal calcium carbonate is precipitated. It is therefore 
inferred, by analogy with other cases, that soluble calcium hydrocarbonate, 
Ca(HC03)2, is formed : CaC03+H2C03=^Ca(HC03)2. R. Irvine found heat was “ 
evolved during the precipitation of the carbonate when carbon dioxide is passed 
into a soln. -of lime-water, and a second rise of temp, occurs when the precipitate 
begins to dissolve. The second rise of temp, was attributed to the formation of 
the hydrocarbonate. E. P. Treadwell and M. Eeuter found that under press, of 
one atm,, the solubility of calcium carbonate varied continuously with the press, 
in the gas phase ; and at 15°, with a zero partial press, in the gas phase, the molar 
proportions CaO : CO2 in the soln. exactly correspond with calcium hydrocarbonate. 
P. N. Raikow found lime-water absorbed enough carbon dioxide to form a hydro- 
carbonate, and, maldng a correction for the solubility of carbon dioxide in water, 
it is claimed that the remaining gas must be bound chemically, since it cannot be- 
removed by mechanical means, and was always present in the requisite amount. 
A. Cavazzi analyzed soln. of the alleged calcium hydrocarbonate prepared in various 
ways, and found the results in agreement with the formula Ca0.2C02.'J?-H20. 

. The partial press, of the carbon dioxide in the atm. determines the cone, of 
the unstable carbonic acid : H2C03^H20-f-C02, in the soln., and the cone, of the 
carbonic acid, in turn, determines the cone, of the carbonate in soln. While 
air normally contains about 3 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000, comparatively 
small changes in the cone, of this gas in the atm. may bring about the soln. 
or deposition of large quantities of calcium carbonate. The amount of calcium 
carbonate which wiU dissolve in water in contact with air, and the variability of 
this solubility with the carbon dioxide content of the atm., are of great importance 
in connection with a number of geological processes. R. C. Wells obtained rather 
higher solubilities than J. Kendall for calcilie and aragonite, possibly because of 
the greater cone, of the atm. carbon dioxide ; and, when the atm. contained between 
3*02 and 3*27 parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000, R. C. Wells found the solubility 
of calcium carbonate in grams per litre to be : 

0® 10® 20® 26® so® 40® 60® 

CaCOa . • 0*081 0070 0*065 0*060 0*062 0*044 0*038 


T, Schlosing measured the solubility of calcium and barium carbonates in water 
with carbon dioxide in soln. J. Johnstone calculated the solubility of calcium, 
carbonate in water, at 16°, from measurements by T. Schlosing, and R. Engel, and 
expressing the results in gram-atoms of Ca and in mols of Ca(HC03)2 per litre, 
when the partial press, of the carbon dioxide is p atm., found : 

p . • 0*000604 0*000808 0*00333 . 0*0282 0*0501 0*1422 0*6633 0*0841 

Ca . . 0*000746 0*000860 0*001372 0*002966 0*003600 0*006330 0*008865 0*01086 

Oa(HCOa)2 0*000731 0*000837 0*001364 0*002961 0*003697 0*006328 0*008864 0*01086 


H. N. McCoy and H. J. Smith obtained the following solubilities for calcium 
carbonate at 26°, in contact with air containing carbon dioxide at partial press, p 
atm*, when the results are expressed in grams per litre of sat, soln. ; 


|[sCO, ! 
Ca(HCO,)« 

Solid 


0*1 

1-1 

9*9 

13*2 

0*22 

2*3 

20*6 

27*6 

p*67 

1*68 

3*62 

4*04 







CaOOa 


16*3 26*4 

34*1 63*2 

4*21 4*22 


Ca(HCOs)a 


These results show that the soln. is sat. with calcium hydrocarbonato when the 
carbon dioxide exerts about 16 atm, press., and that it should be theoretically 
posrible to convert all the normal carbonate into hydrocarbonate by introducing 
sufficient carbon dioxide at 16 atm. The reaction is so slow that it would require 
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three months for the complete conversion. A. Cavazzi found the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in water sat. at one atm. press, to be TDO grms. per litre at 0°, and 11752 
grms. at 15°. A supersat. soln. prepared by passing a very rapid stream of carbon 
dioxide through a sat. soln. of lime-water at 15° contained 2*29 grms. of calcium 
carbonate. J. W, Leather and J. Sen measured the solubility of calcium carbonate 
in contact with air containing 0*8 to 31*0 partial press, of carbon dioxide at 15° 
20°, 25°, 30°, 35°, and 40°, but their results for carbon dioxide are probably too low* 
They found the solid phase to be always the normal carbonate, and concluded that 

the solid hydrocarbonate is not stable 
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above lo°. H. Ehlert, and C. A. Seyler 
and P. V. Lloyd also measured the 
solubility of calcium carbonate in the 
presence of an. excess of carbon 
dioxide. 

J. Johnstone and E. D. Williamson 
have shown that the cone, of the 
calcium carbonate in soln. at equi- 
librium in the system CaO — H 2 O— CO 2 
can be repre.sentcd by three curves 
along which tlie stable solid phase is 
hydroxide, carbonate, and hydro- 
carbonate re8])eetively. In Fig. '55, 
the stable .solid phase along APi is 
hydroxide ; between Pj_ and P^ it is 
carbonate ; and along P^B it is hydro- 
carbonate. The curves, Fig. 55, were plotted from Table XIII. J. Johnstone 
and E. D. Williamson have shown that the equilibrium between the hydroxide 


-/5 -s p „-5 • -/ 

of CO^ pressure 

Fia. 66 . — Relation between the Pai’tial Pros- 
sure of Carbon Dioxide and the Concentm- 
tions of the several Ions in the Systom, 
CaO-HaO-COa, at 16 °. 


Tablb XIII. — Ionic Concicnthations of SontJTioNS oir CAhcim m Contact with Air 
HOLDING CaHBON DioXIDH AT A PaHTIAL X^KKS.SURE AT 16°. 


^ 1 

IHCO/JxlO* 

[OH'lxlO* 

ICiV'jxJO< 

(Ca*'j X 30* 

Parts CaOj 
por million. 

2*16X10"* 

10*0 

0*0174 

I-I88 ! 

5-197 

66 

7*63X10"* 

7*0 

0*034 

0-2(i0 

3-777 

40 

7*62X10~* 

3*0 

0*147 

0*478 

2*051 

22 

6-07x10-’ 

1*0 

0*614 

0-(i0« 

1*473 

16*0 

3-86 X10-’ 

0*80 

0*774 

0*672 

} *450 

15*9 

3-73x10-’ 

0*787 

0*787 

0*672 

1*459 

15*9 

2-19 X10-’ 

0*60 

1*02 

0*665 

1*476 

16*0 

6-14x10-* 

0*30 

i‘82 

0*503 

1*664 

18 

9-78X10-* 

0*10 

3*82 

0*414 


28 

2 80xl0->» 

0*01 

13*3 

0*144 

6*81 

74 

3-16x10-“ 

0*0000235 

277*0 

0*0071 

138*6 

2000 


Ca(OH)2 and the sat, aq. soln. is affected by a progressive increase from zero to a 
partial press. P of carbon dioxide in the atm. in contact with the soln., in 
the following mamier : The addition of carbon dioxide is followed by a distri- 
bution l^tween the vapour and liquid phases until there is equilibrium between : 
^he ^Bidual partial press, of the carbon dioxide and the carbonic acid, H2CO8, 
m soln., and, in turn, between the latter and the several ions. The net effect 
fe a definite decrease in the cone, of the hydroxide ions [OH'], which requires 
that more^ hydroxide be dissolved in order to maintain the constancy of the splu- 

Consequently, the totad cone., [Ca**], increases, pat^i 
of It now pre^nt as Isarbonate ana hydrocarbonate, f^herwise expressed, 
the app^nt solubility of the base increases if the method of analysis is a aetermi'r , 

if tie o<mc. [OH']® were determmed. Tp j 
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process continues until the product [Ca-'ICOa"] reaches the value needed for the 
precipitation of calcium carbonate — assuming that no supersaturation occurs, 
and no basic carbonate is formed. This precipitation occurs at a definite value 
of P, which depends only on the temp, and is about atm. at 16 °. At a 

given temp., this transition press, is the highest under which solid hydroxide is 
stable. At Pj the solubility as measured by the total [Ca"] begins to diminish, 
because an increase of the partial press, of carbon dioxide increases the cone. 
[COs"], while the product [Ca**][C03"] remains constant so long as CaCOg is the 
stable solid phase. This increase of [COg"] continues until a definite press. Pq is 
reached, and the formation of hydrocarbonate in soln. then becomes the pre- 
dominant reaction, and the cone. [CO3"] begins to decrease again. Pq thus corre- 
sponds with a minimum in the solubility curve. At 16 °, Pq is nearly 3*73 xlO-^ 
atm. or about 0*016 grm. of calcium carbonate per litre. As the partial press, of 
carbon dioxide increases beyond Pq, the cone, of both Ca“ and HCO3' increase 
steadily until* the precipitation value of the product [Ca**][HC03']2 is reached, when 
the partial press, is approximately P 2=15 atm., and both carbonate and hydro- 
carbonate are present as solid phases. Beyond P2. the hydrocarbonate is alone 
stable, and its total solubility falls off very slowly With a further increase in the 
partial press, of carbon dioxide. 

Again, there can be no real equilibrium in aq. soln. of calcium carbonate except 
in the presence of a definite press, of carbon dioxide in the atm. in contact with 
the soln. If a stream of an indifferent gas — ^free from carbon dioxide — ^be passed 
through a soln. of calcium carbonate, the soln. would gradually lose its carbonate 
and ultimately contain only the hydroxide. For equilibrium in the system : CaCOg 
~l-H2C03^Ca(HC08)2, [H2C03]=i[Ca(HC03)2] ; and assuming that the carbonic 
acid is non-ionked, ^= 1 , and that for the hydrocarbonate, Ca(HC03)2, i== 2 ‘ 56 , 
in agreement with f.p. measurements,* J. H. van’t Hoff writes log [HgCOsJ— - 2*56 
log [Oa(HCOs)2]==S, or, if y denotes the cone, of the dissolved lime, corresponding 
with the cone, of the hydrocarbonate, and if P denotes the partial press.corresponding 
to the cone, of the car’bonic acid, and c be a constant, y=cP 0 * 89 , so that the quantity 
of lime dissolved is proportional to the press, of the carbon dioxide raised to the 
0*39 power. The limiting case for complete ionization of the hydrocarbonate 
gives ^=cP 0 * 333 . T. Schlosing found empirically 0 ' 92128 ^=P®‘S'^^®®, when P is 
between zero and unity. If a curve of this type correctly interprets the observed 
results it is not probable that calcium hydrocarbonate is formed, because the initial 
solid phase is calcium carbonate, and the curve would be continuous without a break 
for a change of the solid phase to hydrocarbonate. L. F. Caro showed that the 
relation is not applicable at higher press. H. Vater investigated the relation 
between the . cone, of the hydrocarbonate and that of the carbon dioxide in soln. 

G. Bodlander has studied the equilibrium conditions between the dissolved 
carbon dioxide and calcium or barium carbonate. So long as calcium carbonate 
is the solute, the equilibrium condition is [0a’*][C03'']=siAi ; when carbon dioxide 
is introduced, the cone, of the Ca-ions increases, and that of the OOg-ions decreases. 
The carbonic acid, H2CO3, in soln. ionizes : BEgCOg^H^-l-HCOg' and HCO3' 
+OO3'''. The equilibrium condition for the former is [H'3[HC08']/[H!2G03]=A2, 
and for the latter, [H^ICOs'l/EHCOg']^^ ; or iy;H2C08][003"3-Z^i:HC08'P ; 
and AiWHftCOsls'^ferHCOsn^rCa"'] ; but each Ca-ion corresponds with two HCO3- 
ions, or [Ca^-J—VHOOs'J, and therefore By Henry's 

law, [H2C031 ==Aj 4[C02]* Consequently. All four con- 

stants have been determined. J. Walker and W. Cormack found to be 3 ‘ 04 : X ; 
J. Shields found ; and A4, calculated &om T. Schlosing's data, is 

0 * 04364 . Hence, [H003']«==i2*69i^l7[C02l;; and again from T. SchlSsing's data, 
i!;x** 28’42 XlO**^®* Similar results were obtained ■with barium earbona^. G. Bod- 
landePs v|ilue for the solubility product of calcium carbonate is considered to be 
erroneous owir^ to the use of an incorrect value for ^3, the secondaiy ionization 
constant of carbonic acid. J. Stieglitz calculated x This secondary 
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coDstant increases witli increasiiiii: cone, of the alkali carbonate soln. used in its 
determination. The solubility product of calcium carbonate, calculated by J. Sties- 
litz, is ^ 1 — 12 * 6 x 10 "“^ ; H. N. McCoy and H. J. Smith found The 

latter also give for the solubility product of strontium carbonate, [Sr’*j[C 03 "]=:jfc 
or ^1=1*567 Xl0~^ ; and for barium carbonate, [Ba*-]iC 03 "]=Z:i, or J5:i=81xlO 
J. Johnstone give® for barium carbonate 7*0 X 10“*® at 16", and he found the solubility 
product of calcium carbonate (calcite) to be 0*98x10”"^, at 16°, and C. A. Seylei and 
P. V. Lloyd found 0*86 X 10~^ at the laboratory temp. The data have been re-calcu- 
lated by Y. Osaka. 

P, K. Cameron and A. Seidell measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in 
aq. soin. of sodium chloride. Expressing the solubilities in grams per 100 c.c. of soln. 
at 25°, they found with soln. in equilibrium with ordinary air : 


NaCl , . 1 4 8 

CaCOs . . 00JI2 00140 0-0137 

10 

00134 

jr> 

O'OilO 

20, 

0-0106 

25 

0*0085 

F, K. Cameron, J. M. Bell, and W. 0. Robinson found for soln. in contact with air 
freed from carbon dioxide, at 25° : 

NaCl . . I -00 5-18 9 -SO 

CaCOa . 0-0079 O'OOSO 0-0094 

11 ’4S 

0*0104 

16*66 

0 0106 

22-04 

0-0115 

30-60 

0-0119 

and for carbon dioxide at atm. press. : 





NaCI . .1-49 6-00 11-00 

CaCOa . . 0 160 0-100 0-174 

16*83 

0*173 

19*62 

0*169 

29-89 

0-123 

35-86 

0-103 


The solubility curve shows a well-defined maximum corresponding with a soln. 
containing 01402 grm, of normal carbonate per litre. This is about 80 times the 
amount dissolved by water freed from carbon dioxide. The maximum point with 
the soln. in equilibrium with air represents a solubility about 2*36 times the result 
withwater containing no sodium chloride. The sp. gr. of the soln. were also measured. 
E. K, -Cameron, J. M. Bell, and W. 0. Robinson also obtained data for the solubility 
of calcium carbonate in aq. soln. containing both sodium chloride and calcium 
sulphate, and in aq. soln. containing both sodium chloride and calcium sulphate. 
E;P. Treadwell and M. Reuter, B. A. Rowe, F. Gothe, H. Cantoni and 6 . Gogufilia, 
and 0, A, Seyler and P. V. Lloyd measured the eifoct of sodium chloride on the 
solubility of calcium carbonate. H. Ehlert and W. Hempcl likewise measured the 
solubility in sodium chloride soln. at 5° in contact with an atm. freed from carbon 
dioxide, and in contact with that gas at 2 atm. press. T. Warynsky and S. Kouro- 
patwinska found a litre of an aq. soln. containing 176*5 grms. of sodium chloride 
dissolved 0*062 grm, of calciite, or 0*071 grm. of aragonite at 60®. 

P. K. Cameron and W. 0. Robinson measured the solubility of calcium carbonate 
in aq. soln. oi potassium chloride, at 25°, (a) in contact with air, and ( 6 ) in contact 
with carbon dioxide at one atm, press. Expressing the results in grams of salt per 
100 grms. of sat. soln., they found : 

KOI * * 0 S‘90 7-23 li-JO 13‘S2 18*21 28*00 

CaOOsIa) # O'OOIS 0*0078 0*0078 0*0076 0*0072 0‘0070 0*0060 

CaOO^ (6} 0*062 0T46 \ OdSO 0*166 0*166 0*164 0*126 ^ 

Tite sp. gr. of the spin, were also measured. E. A, Rowe, and H. Cantoni and y 
G.Gogu41iaaIso measured the efiect of potassium chloride on the solubility of calcium . 
carbonate, H, Cantoni and G. Gogu4Iia investigated the action of the alkali ; 
cHcrides on barium carbonate ; B. Tapohier, the action of diali bromi^ on barium^ 
c^^nate.; T. and S. Kouropaiwinska found a litre of an aq. soln, 

dissolves 0*076 grm. of calcite^ or 0*093 grm, of aragonitp«| 
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The latter also found for the solubility of calcite and of aragonite in aq. soln^ of 
ammonium chloride, when the results are expressed in grams per litre, at 60° : 


NH 4 C 1 . 

. 0 

107 

6 035 

10-70 

26-76 

63-62 

160-56 

Calcite • 

. 0 028 

0*104 

0-333 

0-453 

0-664 

0-934 

1*21 

Aragonite 

. 0041 

0-184 

0-371 

0-605 

0-728 

1015 

1-36 


H, Cantoni and G. Goguelia measured the solubility at and A. Rindell at 

25°. M. Bertrand, and E. A. Eowe also studied the solubility of calcium carbonate 
in so In. of the ammonium salts. A. Vogel found freshly precipitated calcium 
carbonate dissolves readily in a cold cone. soln. of an ammonium chloride, but with 
difiSiculty after the precipitate has sto'od for 24 hrs., and calcite or marble dissolves 
with still greater difficulty. E. A. Rowe, and C. A. Seyler and P, V. Lloyd measured 
the solubility of calcium carbonate in aq. soln. of calcium chloride. The solubilities 
of barium and strontium carbonates in aq. soln. of ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
chloride, and ammonium succinate have been studied by A. Vogel, E, H. Brett, 

G. C. Wittstcin, H. W. P. Wackenroder, D. Smith, H. Demar^ay, and H. Cantoni 

and G. Goguelia. The latter found that strontium carbonate is less soluble in a soln. 
of ammonium chloride than is calcium or barium carbonate ; and they also measured 
the solubility of barium carbonate in soln, of sodium and potassium chlorides. 
G. Kernot, E. d^ Agostino, and M. Pellegrino found the solubility of barium carbonate 
steadily increases with increasing proportions of ammonium chloride, and, at 25°, 
when the soln. contains 5 mols of the chloride per litre, the solubility curve assumes 
an upward inflexion, probably due to the formation of a double salt. ' C. J. B. Ear- 
sten observed the solubility of barium carbonate in an aq. soln. of calcium chloride 
and H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, in aq. soln. of magnesium chloridcy at 5°, in contact 
with an atm. freed from carbon dioxide, and also in contact with that gas at a press, 
of 2 atm. ; E. A. Rowe also measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in the same 
menstruum. ,0. J. B. Karsten measured the solubility of barium carbonate in a 
soln. of zinc chloride. , 

R. Irvine and G. Young, W. Howchin, and E. Cohen and H. Raken studied the 
solubhity of calcium carbonate m sea-water, E. C. Wells found that sea-water at 
1° tends to retain more calcium carbonate in soln. than it does at 25°: Ordinary, 
sea- water at 1° seems to contain so much carbonate that, in contact with the atm. at 
1°,- it has’ no appreciable solvent action on calcite ; at a higher temp., sea-water 
undergoes a slow diminution in its carbonate content when agitated in contact with 
air. The equilibrium in the exchange of carbon dioxide between sea-water and the, 
atm. is so slow, and the bulk of the ocean is so great, that the expected variations 
in the equilibria with temp, do not occur in the water of the open sea. 

F. K. Cameron and A. Seidell measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in. 
soln. of sodium sulphate in contact with air at 24°. Expressing the results in grams’ 
per litre ; 

NaaSO^ * . 5 10 20 40 80 150 250 

CaCOg * * 0’175 0*232 0-217 0-332' 0-400 0-610 0-726 

, Similarly, P. K. Cameron, J. M. Bell, and W. 0. Robinson found at 25°, for soln. 
in contact with air freed from carbon dioxide : 

Na.SO|. * 0*97 1-66 4*90 12*69 14*55 19*38 23*90 ^ 

OaCOs * . 9*161 . 0*180 0*262, 9*?13 0*322 0*346 0*360 ; 

H. Vator, B. A. Eowe, H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, and C. A, Seyler and P. V. Lloyd: 
also measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in aq. soln, of sodium sulphate, 
the former at 14° in tte absence of carbon dioxide, and with that gas at 2 atm. 
press. 0. 3, B. Karsten measured the solubility of barium carbonate in a soln. of 
s^ium sulphate. P. K. Cameron and W. 0. Robinson, E. A. Rowe, and H. Vater 
measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in aq, soln. of potassium sulphate at 
26° ; C. A. Seyler and r. V. Lloyd, in an aq. soln. oi calcium sulphate ; and they, as 
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well as H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, and E. A. Rowe, in an aq. soln. of magnesium 
sulphate. C. J. B. Karsten observed that calcium carbonate does not dissolve in 
a cone. aq. soln. of magnesium chloride ; and P. Hoppe-Seyler observed the forma- 
tion of no dolomite when the soln. of magnesium chloride is allowed to stand in 
contact with calcium carbonate for a month ; some magnesium carbonate, however 
is precipitated, and calcium carbonate dissolved. A. Gossmann said that when 
boiled, a little calcium chloride and basic magnesium chloride is formed. C. J. B. 
Karsten observed the solubility of barium carbonate in a soln. of zinc sulphate. 
L. Vecchiotti investigated the action of alkali nitrates on barium carbonate : BaCOo 
+ 2 MN 03 ^M 2 C 03 +Ba(N 0 { 5 ) 2 , where M stands for K, Na, or NH^^. 6 . Berju and 
W. Kosinenko, and A. Rindeli measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in aq. 
soln. of ammonium nitrate respectively at 1 * 8 ^ and at 25®* Expressing results in 
grams per litre, the former found ; 

NH 4 NO 3 . 0 6 10 20 40 80 

CaCOj, • . 0'131 0-211 0*258 0340 0-462 0-684 

C. J. B. Karsten studied the solubility of barium carbonate in a soln. of calcium 
nitrate. J. Spiller noted that the presence of sodium citrate raises the solubility 
of calcium carbonate in water ; and A. llindell found the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in aq. soln. containing 0*0625 and 0*500 mol of triammonium citrate per 
litre, at 25^ to be respectively 1*492 and 6*687 grms, per litre, M. le Blanc and 
K. Novotny measured the solubility of calcium carbonate in aq. soln. of sodium 
hydroxide in contact with air freed from carbon dioxide, and found at 18® and 
between 95® and 100® : 

NaOH * . *0 O-OOOllsr. 0*00102^. O-OIOON- 

OaCO^atlS® . . 0*0128 0*0087 0*0042 0*0042 grm. per litre 

CaCOs at 95® to 100 ® . 0*0207 0*0006 0*0069 0*0057 „ 

C. A. Seyler and P, V. Lloyd, and B. A* Rowe measured the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in aq. soln. of sodium and pc^assium hydrocatbonaie. H. W. P. Wacken- 
roder measured the solubility of barium carbonate in an aq. soln. of potassium 
carbonate, R. Wegseheider and H. Walter measured the conditions of equilibrium 
in aq. soln. containing calcium and sodium carbonates, and sodium hydroxide. 
H. Noll found that the solubility of calcium carbonate in water, free from carbon 
dioxide, is lessened in the presence of magnesium carbonate^ 

* P. Gothe thus summarizes his results : The solubility of calcium carbonate is 
increased by the presence of alkali chlorides^ nitrates^ and sulphales in the water, 
but decreased hj alkali car 6 onaiea,and by the alkaline earth chlorides^ nitredes^ andsulr 
f hates ; ammonium salts decompose the carbonate and the effect on the solubility 
cannot be determined. The solubility is increased when the water contains organic 
(humus) substances, especially when alkali salts arc also present, but’ is decreased 
in the presence of ^kaline-earth salts. E. A. Rowe studied the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in soln. of sodium hydrophosphate^ 
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W. 0. Robinson, ib., 11. 577, 1907 ; G. Rose, Pogg. Ann., 112. 57, 1861 ; H. L. J. Backstrom, 
Zeit. phys. Chem., 97. 179, 1921 ; Medd. Vet. Nobelinst., 4, 11, 1921; Y. Osaka, Journ. Tokyo 
Chem. Soc., 41. 453, 1920 : E. A. Rowe, Trans. New Zealand InsL, 52. 192, 1920 ; H. Noll, 
Zeit. angew. Chem., 23. 2025, 1910 ; P. N. Raikow, Chem. Ztg., 28. 1247, 1905 ; F. Gothe, ib., 
39. 305, 326, 1915 ; F. Hoppe-Seyler, Zeit. deut. geol. Qes., 27. 609, 1875 ; A. Gossmann, Bepert. 
Pharm., 61. 49, 1837; R, Irvine, Chem. News, 63. 192, 1891; W. Skey, ib., 22, 86, 1870; 
0. R. 0. Tichborne, ib., 22. 150, 1870 ; V. Rose, GeMen^s Journ., 3. 648, 1807 ; A. M. Heischl, 
Zeit. phys. Math., 5. 54, 1829 ; A. Laugier, Jonim. Chim. Mid., 6. 225, 1830 ; L. B. G. de Mor- 
veau, Journ. Phys., 19. 310, 382, 1782 ; J. Dalton, New System of Chemical Philosophy, Man- 
chester, 1808 ; A. Cossa, Bull. Soc. Chim., (2), 20. 440, 1873 ; H. Cantoni and G. Goguelia, %b., 
(3), 31. 282, 1904; (3), 83.^13, 1905; F. P. Treadwell, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 18. 418, 1899; 
F. Senft, Ber., 9. 1799, 1876; G. Wagner, Zeit anal. Chem., 6, 167, 1867; R. 0. Wells, Journ. 
Washington Acad. Science, 5. 617, 1915; F. Cornu, Centr. Min., 650, 1906; A. Cavazzi, 

Chim. Ital., 46. ii, 122, 1916 ; 47. ii, 47, 1917 ; G. Kemot, E, d’Agostino, and M. Pellegrino, {b., 
38. i, 532, 1908 ; E. Taponier, '&ude de Vaction des bromures alcalins sur le carbonate de bafyum, 
Geu6ve, 1905 ; A. Corcelle, Etude sur Vaction des sulfates alcalins sur le phosphate tribarytigue, 
Geneve, 1904; R. 0. Wells, Carnegie Inst. Pub., 213, 1918; W Howchin, Trans. Roy, Soc. 
South Australia, 44.381, 1020; J.Spiller, Chem. News, 8. 280, 1863; 19. 166, 1869; Journ. Chem. 
Soc., 10. UO, 1858; L. Vecchiotti, Etude de Vaction des nitrates alcalins sur le carbonate de 
baryum, Geneve, 1907. 


§ 23. The Properties of the Carbonates ol the Alkaline Earths 

The crystals of the calcite modification of calcium carbonate belong to the 
rhombohedral class of the hexagonal system or the trigonal system. P. Groth ^ gives 
for the axial ratio a : c—1 : 0‘8643, and a=101'’ 55'. There are more varieties of 
the crystalline form of calcite than with any other mineral. Count de Boumon, 
in Me Traite oomplet de la chaunc earbonaiee et de Varagonite (Londres, 1808), 
described over fifty, and since then hundreds have been reported. The crystals 
’ ' show four distinct habits — rhombohedral, prismatic, scalenohedral, and tabular. 
Twinning is also common. E. 0. Wells reported the formation of aragonite ^stals 
as a deposit in sea-water kept some years sealed up in glass jars. Calcite is isomor- 
phous with magnesite, MgCOs ; mesitite, Mg 2 Fe( 003 )s ; anberite, CaCMg, Pe)C08 ; 
dolomite, MgCOg.CaCOj; ohalybite, FeCO®; rhodochroisite or diallogite, MnCOg; 
sphasrocobaltite, C 0 CO 3 ; calamine, ZnCOg — vide Fig. 88 , 1 . 11 , 10 . Calcite is iso- 
morphous with trigonal sodhim nitrate ; the two compounds have the rhombohedral 
angles respectively 74 ® 65' and 73® 27'. • T, V. Barker found that sodium nitrate forms 
parallel growths on clean fresh cleavage surfaces of calcite, independent of the habit 
or variety of the latter ; but it does not form parallel growths on the other minerals 
yon. ni, 3 s 
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of the calcite family — the necessary condition for parallel and regular growths 
being closeness of mol. vol. rather than similarity of angle or axial ratios. Accord- 
ing to H. le Chateher, when rhombic strontianite is heated to 820®, it undergoes a 
reversible transformation into a trigonal modification corresponding with calcite, 
and W. Vernadsky places the transition temp, at 700°. 0. Miigge, L. Bourgeois^ 

and H. Vater showed that trigonal forms of strontium and barium carbonates occur 
in isomorphous mixtures with calcite. The neotype of A. Breithaupt, and the 
haryto-cahite, from Langban (Sweden), and elsewhere, were shown by A. des Cloizeaux 
to belong to the trigonal system. 6. Aminof! described crystals of calcite from 
Clausthal, with curved faces. 

The crystals of aragonite form bipyramids belonging to the rhombic system 
and these crystals are isomorphous with strontianite, SrCOs ; witherite, BaCOg ; 
and cerussite, PbCOa. These carbonates form a eutropic series. The axial ratios 
of calcite, according to J. Beckenkamp, are a:b : c=0'6228 ; 1 : 0*7204,; for stron- 
tianite, according to J. Beykirch, the axial ratios are a:b : c=0*60904 : 1 : 0*72661 ; 
and for witherite, according to W. H. Miller, a:b : c=0‘5949 : 1 : 0*7413. Aragonite 
and potassium nitrate are homomorphous, the axial ratios of the latter are a:l:c 
=0*591 : 1 : 0*701. T. V. Barker obtained no signs of the formation of parallel 
growths of potassium nitrate on fresh clean cleavage surfaces of aragonite. The 
rhombic mixed crystals of calcium and strontium carbonates form the minerals 
emmonite of T. Thomson and calcio-strontianite of A. Catlirein ; and the rhombic 
mixed crystals of calcium and barium carbonates form the minerals hromliie of 
J. F. W. Johnston and T. Thomson, or the alstonite of A. Breithaupt, found at 
Fallowfield (Northumberland), and at Aistone (Cumberland). According to 
T. J. Pelouze, pentahydrated calcium carbonate forms very acute rhombohedraj 
crystals; A, C. Becquerel said the crystals were rhombic prisms with dihedral 
summits like aragonite ; and W. F. Salm-Horstmar, irregular six-sided prisms. 
W. Biedermann found the crystals of hexahydrated calcium carbonate to be mono- 
clinic ; and P, Tschirwinslcy, the crystals of trihydrated calcium carbonate to be 
also monoolinio. The corrosion or etching figures of calcite have been studied by 
0. Meyer, ^ L. Lavizzari, V. von Ebner, A. Eltorlin, V. Goldschmidt, A. Hamberg, 
E. Sommerfeldt, etc. 

The X-radiogram of calcite has been studied by W. H. and W, L. Bragg, ^ 
M. L. Huggins, P. M. Jager and H. Haga, B. Davis and W. M. Stempel, F. Rinne, 
and E. Schiebold — vide Fig. 80, !• 11, 8 — and that of aragonite by W. H. and 
W, L. Bragg, F, M. Jager and H, Haga, andF. Rinne. In the calcite rhombohedron 
lattice, R. W, G, .Wyckoff calculated the distance between the carbon atom and 
three of its nearest oxygen atoms as 1*21 xKF® cm. ; the distance of the calcium 
atom from the nearest oxygen atom as 2*30x10“"® cm. ; and the shortest distance 
between the calcium and carbon atoms as 3*04 X 10“^ cm. H. Haga and F. M. Jager 
also studied the X-radiograms of strontianite and witherite. M, L. Huggins gave 
for the volume of unit cell 112*7 cub. A. for aragonite, 131*7 cub. A. for stron- 
tianite, and 150*6 cub. A, for witherite ; for the shortest distance between the carbon 
and the alkaline earth metal 3*004 A, for aragonite, 3*162 A. for strontianite, and 
3*322 A. for witherite ; the shortest distance between atoms of calcium and oxygen 
in aragonite is 1*28 A. 

Various members of this carbonate group have been shown to have both the 
same general toangement of atoms within the wait of struottire and units of about 
the same sbe and shape. They are commonly said to be isomorphous with one 
lather. According to W. L, Bragg, and R. W, G. Wyokoff, calcite and sodium 
. nitrate have not only the same sort of grouping of atoms in the unit, but the size 
and shape of the unit and the absolute distances apart of corresponding atoms are 
practically identical in the two cases; yet they are not trnly isomorphous, even 
though the crystal strtlctures of calcite and sodium nitrate are more nearly alike 
tton are^those of calcic and rhodochrosite, for instance. It is in strict accordant 
iritb their crystal structures that, as shown by T. V. Barker, sodium nitrate will 
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grow in parallel orientation upon a crystal of calcite, but not upon a crystal of any 
of the other members of the group. The difference in the crystal structure of calcite 
on the one hand and rhodrochoisite and siderite on the other, may account for the 
fact that, according to W. E. Ford, while a complete series of mixed crystals of the 
last two is known, calcite and either of the other two are not known to show 
complete miscibility. 

G. Rose ^ gave 2*949 for the specific gravity of chalk, and C. J. B. Karsten gave 
2*6946. The sp. gr, of aragonite is greater than that of calcite. L. Bourgeois gave 
for artificial calcite 2*71. The reported values for calcite range from G. J. B. Kar- 
sten’s 1*7064 to F. B. Neumann’s 2*750, V. Goldschmidt obtained values for calcite 
ranging between 2*713 and 2*735. E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 2*7067*-2*7121 
(0°f for the sp. gr. of calcite. J, Johnstone and co-workers gave 2*71. The 
reported values of aragonite range from E. Riegel’s 2*920 to A. Breithaupt’s 2*995. 
V. Goldschmidt obtained for aragonite values ranging between 2*919 and 2*937 : 
E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 2*9325 at 0®; and J. Johnstone and co-workers 
gave 2*88. P. N. Laschtschenko found an abrupt change in the sp. gr., at 16*5°, 
of aragonite which had been heated to 465°-470° : 

10 - 6 ® 400 ® 410 ® 450 ® 460 ® 465 ® 475 ® 625 ® 660 ® 

Sp. gr. . 2-9219 2*9278 2*9209 2*9218 2-9231 2*9231 2*7691 2*7711 2*7800 

Accordingly, the turbidity and brittleness which H. E. Boeke observed in aragomte 
crystals at 445® is not connected with its transformation into calcite. B. 0. Peirce 
and R. W. Wilson found the sp. gr. of various samples of marble ranged between 
2*69 and 2*75 ; and M. Websky gave for Carrara marble 2*699-2*732. Y, Tadokoro 
gave 2*699. The reported values for strontium carbonate range from F. Mohs’ 3*605 
to C, J. B. Karsten’s 3*6245. E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 3*7222 (0®) ; and 
J. Beykirch gave 3*706 for a variety of strontianite free from calcium. The reported 
values for barium carbonate or witherite range from A. Breithaupt’s 4*24 to E. Filhol’s 
4*565. E, Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 4*2891. The difierences in the values for 
the sp. gr. are mainly due to the presence of foreign matter m the native car- 
bonates. In illustration it is very rare to find a strontianite free from calcium car- 
bonate, and the formula for by far the larger number of samples of this mineral is 
better (Sr, Ca)C 03 than SrCO^. H. G. F. Schroder gave 3*584 for precipitated 
strontium carbonate, and 4*274 for preciptated barium carbonate. J . Schweitzer 
obtained 4*2210 for barium carbonate precixntated in the cold, and 4*1848 for 
barium carbonate precipitated from hot soln. The best representative values are : 


Sp. gr. (18") 


CaCOa (trigonal) 
• 2*72 


Cj&OOa (rhombic) 
2 94 


SrCOs 

3*70 


BaCOg 

4*30 


H. Vater's estimate for the unknown barium carbonate is 4*05 ; and his value fox 
vaterite is about 2*6. For the sp. gr. of pentahydrated calcium carbonate, T. J. 
Pelouzo gave 1-783, and W. F. Salm-Horstmar, 1-75. The sp. gr. of hexahydrated 
calcium carbonate is given by W. Biedermann as 1-752 at 18“ ; and that of trmy- 
drated calcium carbonate is given by P. Tschitwinsky as 2-626 at 16 . According 
to F. K. Cameron, the sp. gr. of an aq. soln., sat. at 26“, is 1-0026, and of a soln., sat. 
at 31“, is 1-0031 ; and for a soln., sat. at 16% F. Stolba gave 1-0022. 

The hardness of aragomte, strontianite, and witherite is given respectively as 
66, 14*6, and 9, when that of steatite is unity, G. de Gotzen ® said that calcite free 
from impurities is as hard as fluorspar. The hardness of calcite on Mohs scale is 
usually given as 3 ; aragonite, 3|;— 4 ; strontianite, 31 ; withente, A. Koswal 
studied this subject. F, D. Adams and J. T. Nicolsen investigated ae deiot^tton 
by pressure of marble. According to A. Johnsen, cooling by liquid diminwhea 
the plasticity of calcite, F. Einne, 0. Mohr, and F. Loewinson^essing have 
studied the effect of press, on the crystals of calcite. P. I>™de and W. voigt ga-ro 
2600 %iiis. per sq. mm, for the elastic moaolus of marble, 0, Bach gave 190U 
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kgrms. per sq. mm. for that of limestone. W. Voigt, and 6. Baumgarten measured 
the elastic constants of trigonal calcspar and found maximum and minimum values 
U298-5128 kgrms. per sq. mm. H. Nagaoka also measured the elastic and torsion 
moduli of limestone and marble, for the torsion modulus he found respectively 
1900-3000 and 2200-3000 kgrms. per sq. mm, L, H. Adams, E. D. Williamson, 
and J. Johnston represented the effect of a change of press, from pq to >p on the 
vol. hv per c.c. by Sy==l*75xl0^+r39xl06(p— po)* The compressibility of calcite 
is 1*39x10“’® per megabar — W. Voigt gave 1*54 XlO"®, E. Madclung and R. Fuchs 
gave I*33“r35xl0'“® megabars per sq. cm. for calcite ; 1*53x10’“® for aragonite; • 
1*74x10“® for strontianite ; and 2*02 Xl0“® for witlierite. 

The action of heat on the carbonates of the alkaline earths has already been 
discussed both with respect to their decomposition, and with respect to allotropic 
changes of calcite to aragonite, and vice versa. J. L. Gay Liissac and L. J, Thenard ® 
stated that strontium carbonate volatilizes with a red light when heated on a piece 
of charcoal by a stream of oxygen. According to C. H. Pfaff, barium carbonate 
melts in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame, and H. Abich said that it volatilizes 
when heated on a piece of charcoal in a stream of oxygen, and glows with a yellow 
light. H. le Chatelier placed the m.p, of barium carbonate at 795'’, while H. E. Boeke 
said that it partially fuses at 1380° in a current of carbon dioxide, and at a lower 
temp, when exposed in an open vessel ; the lower fusion temp, is attributed to the 
basic carbonate formed xmder those conditions. H. E. Boeke found the melting 
point of calcium carbonate to be 1289° under a press, of 110 atm. ; that of strontium 
carbonate, 1497° under a press, of 60 atm. ; and that of barium carbonate, 1740° 
under a press, of 90 atm. According to K. Friedrich, strontium carbonate has an 
inversion point between 920° and 930°; and barium carbonate undergoes two 
reversible transformations, passing from the y-form or rhombic and pscudohexagonal 
form at 811° to the ^-form which is hexagonal, and at 982° to the a-form which is 
cubic. K. Friedrich said that strontium and barium carbonates undergo a mol. 
transformation below 300°. For the transition of calcite and aragonite vide supra. 
H. Fizeau^ found a=0*042581 to 0*042621 for the coefficient linear expansion 
of a rhombohedral crystal of Iceland spar along the principal crystallographic 
axis : a'=— 0*05540 to —0*05562 along the normal to the crystallographic axis; for 
the mean of a and a', 0*05514 ; andO’OsSO? for a plane in the direction of the angle 
54° 41'. Hence, when heated, calcite contracts in a direction perpendicular to the 
principal crj’^stallographio axis. This phenomenon was employed by G. Tscherniak 
as an argument against the isomorphism of calcite with the other rhombohedral 
carbonates. For aragonite, H. Fizeau found for a temp, of about 40°, a= 0 * 04 l 016 
when parallel to the a-axis, 0*04,1719 when parallel to the h-axis, and 0*043460 when 
parallel to the c-axis. 

The specific heat of calcite was found by H. V. Regnault® to be 0*20857 between 
20° and 100° ; F. B. Neumann, 0*2046 between 20° and 100° ; by H. Kopp, 0*203 
between 16° and 45° ; F. A. Lindemann and W. Nernst, 0*2027 ; and P. B, V. Oeberg, 
0*2042. The latter also found the sp. ht. of calcite to be in good agreement with the 
additive rule for mixtures, J. Joly found the sp. ht. of water-clear calcite to he 
0^2036 ; for transparent rhomboheara, 0*2044 ; for hexagonal prisms, 0*2034 ; and 
for transparent aragonite, 0,2036. The rhombohedral and rhombic forms of calcium 
carbonate thus have the same sp. ht. G, Linder measured the effect of temp, on 
the sp. ht. of calcite, and found 

c-soo’ 

Sp. ht. ♦ . 0‘1S77 0-2006 0*2064 0*2093 0*2136 0*2204 

and for the following intervals of temp. ; 

SOMOO^ 100 M 60 * 200 ^- 260 * 

.Meansp.ht . 0*1233 0*3163 0-2209 0*2313 0*2646 

Ihfltease per 60® . 0*94 3^6 4*6 9*1 per cent. 
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allowing that the increase in the sp. ht. increases with rise of temp. For the true 

sp. ht. at 0 , he found 01802 -f0-0002015d -0-06232002 For marble J 

and H. Legarde found 0-2164 ; B. O. Peirce and R. W.’ Wibon S 212 125» iSf* 

B. Weber, 0-2028 (0°); and H. Hecht, 0-206 (0°-100“). S V ReSault 

white marble 0-2158 (16°-98°) and for grey marble 0-2099 (23°-98°r Y ^dotoro 

gaire 0-202 for marble. In addition to J. Joly’s value for aragonite kde stW 

F. E. Neumann gave 0-2018 ; H. Kopp, 0-203 (10°-4D°) : H V Resnault 0-208^ 
(18°-99°) ; and G. Linder, 1 > -n. v . Kegnault, 0 20850 


Sp. ht. . 

Percentage increase 


60 ** 

0'20G5 


2*6 


100 *^ 

0*2121 


2*6 


160 ® 
0*2177 


2*5 


200 ® 

0*2232 


2*4 


250 ® 

0*2286 


P. N . Laschtschenko found the curve showing the relation between the temp and the 
amount of heat evolved on cooling aragonite cannot be distinguished from that of 

cooling aragonite increases rapidly to 
465 -4/0 ; after that the curve again coincides with that for calcite although tLre 
are indications of a divergence above 600°, H. V. Regnaiilt gave 0*1475 (8°--98°) 
for the sp. ht. of strontianite, and 0-1104 (ll“-99“) for witherite. For the latter 
J. Joly gave 0*1086, and P. N. Laschtschenko found 


260 ® 

0*116 


520 ® 

0-J26 


720 ® 
0*3 30 


800 ® 

0*130 


810 ® 

0*145 


860 ® 

0*161 


906 ® 

0*158 


976 ® 

0*161 


1030 ® 

0*162 


Sp. hb. * 

It is inferred that a mol. change occurs at about 800°, in order to explain the abrupt 

^ tiiat the mol. ht. G„, of calcium carbonate 

at 88-2° K. to be 8-683, and at 22-3° K., 0-996. 

The heat conductivity of marble was found by J. D. Forbes 8 to be O'OOl cal 
per cm. per see. per degree difference of temp. ; E. P4olet found 0-007 • and 
numbers va^ing from 0-W54 to 0-00817 have been variously reported by 0. CLiis. 
taansen, C. IL Lees, C. Grassi, K. Yamagawa, 6. Stadler, H. Hecht, R. Weber. 
B. Despretz, G. von Helmersen, 0. J. Lodge, etc. B. 0. Peirce and R. W. Wilson 
. thermal conductivity of a gram of marble between 0° and 26° is 
0-01848(0— 25)-fO-OO1^896(0— 25)2. Y. Tadokoro gave 0*00555 for marble. For 
Cham A. S. Herschel fouM 0-0022, and R. Weber. 0-0017. For limestone, 
G. Stadler gave 0-00877. For calcite, A. Tuschmid found the conductivities 
parallel and perpendicular to the a.xis are respectively 0-006 and 0-008 - C. H. Lees 
found 0-010 and 0-0084 respectively. E. Jannetaz found for the ratio of the two 
conductivities 0-913, and F. Stengcr, 0-916. R. A. Nelson gave 0-00614 for the 
conductivity of white marble between 50° and 100°; 0-00524 between 100° and 
160° ; and 0 00415 between 150° and 200°. 

According to J, Thomse^io the heat of formation of the carbonates of the 
amahne earths :(Ca, 0^, CO)=240-66 Gals.; (Sr, 0^. G0)=251-02 Gals.; and 

C02)=56-68 Gals, in a dry way, 
and lo'Jl in the -wet way ; the respective values for strontium carbonate are 53-23 
Gals, and 20-56 Cals. ; and for barium carbonate, 42*49 Gals, and 21-82 Gals. M. Ber- 
tholot gave (BaO, 002aoiid)==6p-0 Gals. ; and (BaO, C02ga3)=56-0 Gals. According 
the heat of formation of (GaO, GOa) is 63*2 Gala, between 915° 
and > ^^d J. ihomsen found 62*2 Cals, at ordinary temp,, hence the former 
infe^ed that the sj)» ht. of calcium carbonate must change in the same "way as that 
of the carbon dioxide. A^ording to J. Johnston, the free energy of the reaction 
calcium oarbonate->oxido is 41*46 Gals, at 25° ; for strontium carbonate, 44-9 Gals. ; 
^d foe banum^rbonate 6P4 Cals. M. Bcrthelot gave Ca(0H)2a^.+H2C08ag. 

^als. ; for the corresponding reaction with strontium 
j^rbonate (crys^lline) he gave 21 '0 Cals, and for barium carbonate 22*2 Cals. R. de 
Porcrand gives CaCWd^O£»OaCOg+ -f 4*3 Cals, J. Thomsen gives for the heat 
of decomposition of Ca 01 jg-|**'NaijC 03 (in 400 mols of water) — 2*08 Cals, ; for the 
corresponding reaction with strontium chloride, he found 0*23 Cal. E, de Forcrand 
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gives — rs Cals, for the heat of transformation of amorphous precipitated caloii,™ 
carbonate to calcite. P. A. Eavre and J. T. Silbormann found the heat of 
formation of aragonite to calcite to be +2-36 Cals., ^vhilc H. le Chateher 
-0-3 Cal., H. Backstrom gave -0-335 Cal. tO'lOO Cal., and P. N. Laschtschelll 
272 Cals. H. W. Foote believes that the heat of formation of calcite “eS; 
than that of aragonite, and therefore the transformation of aragonite to calcite i, 
an exothermal process. H. L. J. Backstrom found the transition temoeratnre 
be -43 ±5°, and to be raised 1“ per 40 atm. increase of press. Hence, ara^nite 
can never constitute a stable phase under ordinary circumstances 

The indices of refraction of calcite,ii for the ordinary ray, and u for the 
extraordinary rays have been measured from A=198/xju. in the ultra-violet to A=759,,,! 
in the visible spectrum, and to A=2324-3/xju in the ultra-red. 


A 

H'CO 


198 257 ■ 

1-76038 
1-57796 1-53005 


361 

1-60317 

1-60228 


394 

1-68374 

1-49810 


589 

1-65835 

1-48640 


795 

1*04886 

1-48216 


800-7 
1-64869 
1 - 4821 6 


2324-3ju/t 


Ultra-violet, 

• *• 


Visible spectrum. 


LI 


1497-2 
1-63457 
_^47744 1*47392 

Ultra-red. 


G7W 
I -65368 
1-48430 


Ka 


589, u/i 

1-65836 

1-48643 


486/Uj(t 

1-66785 

1-69080 


The mean values for the indices of refraction are 1-63 for aragonite, 1-60 for 
calcite, and for the mean double refractions, 0-15G and 0-172 respectivelv. Accord! 

opaque for smaller wave-lengths than A=19&uu 
E. As^ass and T. Liebisch, and H. Rubens have measured the metallic reflee- 

?itfafed^ °Th; to H. Rubens and E. Merritt, calcite is dichroic in Ae 

ultra-red. The ordinary ray has sharp absorption bands at 2*4ia, 2‘74a and for 
pater waye-lengtlm than 3-1^, it is no longer transparent. The cxtraor£na?y mv 
has absolution bands at 3-28/i, 3'75 /a, 4-66/a, and for longer -wave-lengths than 6-5u 
It is no longer transparent. E. P. Lewis and A. C. Hardy have measured the 
reflecting power of calcite for the ultra-violet rays ; T. Liebisch and H. Rubens the 

the reflection of X-rays. S. Procopiu studied the effect of suspended calcite on 
birefringence of carbon disulphide, etc. 

are in general 

Btaongly influenced by X-ra;^ and calcite gave a pale reddish-yellow^ phos- 
phOTescence which becomes paler when the mineral is heated, and finally vanfshes 
0._ Doelter found calcite is opaque to weak X-rays. W. C. Eontgen found the elec- 
ncal conductivity of calcite is raised 100 to 200-fold by exposure to X-rays. P. Bary 

esjmsed to l-rays,'orte 

not a specimen of colourless calcite was 

to a SS? rid ra&nm radiations, but a violet specimen was darkened 

to a purple-red colour after 10 hrs. exposure, E, Newbery and H. Lupton found 

S SStiSclionT^f® minute cleavago pis showed I consider- 

5tLSi K«nld the latter, but colourless crystals were 

action of radinm^ A Sample of Iceland spar which luminesced under the 
A P?ohltf^Z;d''™i after the removal of the radium. 

^ f>he action of the 

e®e^ I® ^ «« the phosphor- 

difiereri^ Tha ^. f ^ ordmaiy light ; but with aragonite the colour is 

tl^e J. Schincaglia found that 

caleS S a^riStrL 1 ■“ “ aU directions. W. CrooL found that 

SwuefSteawS f“““e8oence when exposed to the cathode rays, and the 
' Srr thl cat t! spectrum showed no bands H. Jaok- 

SoSS- 1 e»f»ibit a marked oathodo-lumi- ; 

cathodo iiirnina, ^ that a clear flawless crystal gave a fine red- 

rW. , of b.l™d ^ f .v7, wiJto lijM, ttoji 
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variation in the colour of the glow appears to indicate that it is due to the presence 
of an impurity and is not an essential property of the pure substance. A piece of 
native strontianite also gave a fine orange-red glow on one part of the maag under 
the action of the cathode rays, while the other part remained unaltered. On warming 
the specimen so treated, a bluish-white glow was observed on the previouslv inactive 
part of the mass, while the remainder was quite dark. W. P. Headden and L Clem- 
andot described the phosphorescence of calcite after eiqjosure to sunlight Some 
samples phosphoresced 13 hrs. G. F. Kunz and C. Baskerville found a sample 
phosphoresced after exposure to ultra-violet light. L. de Boisbaudran has studied 
the effect of impurities copper and iron — on the phosphorescence of calcite. 

W. C. Rontgen is studied the electrical conductivity of calcite. C. Maragoni 
examined the directions traversed by electric sparks passing through calcite. 
E. Kohlrausoh measured the specific electrical conductivity of sat. aq. soln. of 
calcium carbonate at di^^erent temp, and found, 

Precip i tated. Calcite. Aragonite. 

7-90® 17-38° 25-96° 2-03° 1^44° sTP i>00° 

Condue. xl0« 20*29 28 28 36-83 15-28 26*67 41*1 19*46 31*75 47*0 

The conductivity of the soln. of calcite is the least and that of aragonite the greatest. 
This is in agreement with the general observation that the electrical conductivity 
of the stable modification of a substance is less than that of the labile form. The 
dielecWc constant of calcite has been determined by M. Romich and J. Nowak, 
J. Curie, H. Starke, etc. For directions parallel to the c-asis, the reported numbers 
range from 7*5 to 8*5, and for directions normal to the c-axis, 7*7 to 9*9. W. Schmidt 
gave for calcite with A=75, 8*50 and 8*00 respectively for directions perpendicular 
and parallel to the c-axis; and for the mean values of E. Fellinger’s and 
M. von Pirani’s determinations are respectively 8*59 and 7*87. W. Schmidt gave 
for the dielectric constant of aragonite for A=75, 9*8 in the direction of the a-axis, 
7*69 in the direction of the &~axis, and 6*84 in the direction of the c-axis ; for A=co, 
R. Fellinger found 9*14 (a-axis), and 7*00 (c-axis). W. Schmidt found for witherite 
for A=75, the dielectric constants 7*80, 7*50, and 6*35 respectively in the directions 
of the a-, 6-, and c-axes. C. Thwing found 7*37 for the powdered mineral ; and 
6*13 for marble. 

According to Thomson’s law, if F be the intensity of the magnetic field, v the 
vol. of a crystal sphere, then where D is a constant calculated from the 

chief axes Ki, K 2 , Kq of the crystal sphere, and the direction cosines A, u, v such 
that E. Stenger’s and 

J. Beokenkamp’s measurements with calcite did not agree with Thomson’s formula ; 
W, Konig’s measurements did. A. P. Wills found the magnetic susceptibility of 
calcite and of marble to range from — 0*6 xlO”^ to —0*9 X 10“^. P. Pascal gave for 
the mol, coeff. of magnetization of BaCOg, 589x10^’’; SrCO®, 467x10*"^; and 
CaCOa, 382xl0“7. 

Chemical properties of the carbonates of the alkaline earths— G. Spezia^^ 
observed no change in calcite and aragonite when kept 6 months under a press, of 
7000 atm. When calcium carbonate was heated to redness in a stream of hydrogen^ 
A* P, Dubrunfaut stated that it decomposed, forming carbon, dioxide, water, and 
carbon. H. Rose also found some carbon dioxide is given off when dry air or 
hydrogen is passed over heated strontium carbonate. J. L. Gay Lussac and 
;L. J. Th4nard found that when water yapour is passed over strontium carbonate 
below its dissociation temp., carbon dioxide is evolved and strontium hydxoxide 
is formed. E. Donath and A. Lang state that the hardening of a mixture of lime, 
calcium carbonate, and water is probably due to the formation of calcium hydrotmy-^ 
carbonate. 

When calcium carbonate is treated with cold chlorine water, A. W. Williamson, 
iai A. Richardson observed that hypoohlprous acid (^.v.) is formed; and this 
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Speed of tlje JRoaction between Calcium Car 
bonate and Hydrochloric Acid. 
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decomposes when heated or when the soln. is evaporated, forming calcium chlorate 
C. Matignon and F. Bourion found that when heated in a stream of sulphur Chloride 
and chlorine, calcium chloride is formed. P. A. Bolley obtained similar results 
with barium carbonate. The carbonates arc readily soluble in hydrochloric acid 
J. G. Bogusky found that the quantity of marble decomposed at any instant of time 
is directly proportional to the cone, of the acid at that instant. J. G. Bogusky and 
N. Kajander compared the elfect of hydrochloric acid with that of nitric acid and 
hydrobromic acid, and found the speed of the reaction is inversely as the mol 
wt. of the acid. Soln. which have an eq, cone, of acid react with the same velocity 
or the mol. reaction velocity of the acid is independent of thi? chemical nature of 
the acid. W. Spring found that at a constant temp., nitric, hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids, as w'ell as bydriodic acid and hypochlorous acid of eq 
cone., react with the same velocity. The action of acetic acid is not uniform 

but the velocity of attack is less 
than that of the other acids. 
W. Spring observed that there is 
a marked period of induction, OB, 
Fig, 50, and this is followed by a 
period, Bt\ during which the speed 
of the reaction is proportional to 
the cone, of the acid. There is 
then a ])criod, CD, during which 
the s])ecd of the reaction is greater 
than what would occur if the rate of the reaction were proportional to the 
cone, of the acid. W. Spring represents the effect of temp. 0 on the velocity V 
by the exponential equation : where ^ is a constant. He also found all 

cleavage surfaces of calcspar arc dissolved at the same rate ; at 15'' a surface cut 
parallel to the chief axis is dissolved by 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid at the same 
rate as cleavage surfaces, but at 35®, the former surface is attacked 1-23 times as 
fast, and at 55®, 1 '28 times as fast as the cleavage surface. The speed of dissolution 
of a surface out normal to the chief axis is 1*14 times as great as one cut parallel to 
that axis. W. Spring compared the speeds of dissolution of surfaces perpendicular 
and parallel to the chief axis with the indices of refraction of the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays ; and G. Cl^saro, with the elasticity of the crystals. W. Spring 
also found that acids attack aragonite rather more slowly than calcite, for, at 15®, 
the speed of dissolution of aragonite in 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid is 0^476. 
L. Lavizzari found that the rates of attack of aragonite on the basal and prismatic 
surfaces are as 3 : 1. 0. Vallte, and M, Geiger studied the action on marble of 
soln. of acids in ethyl or methyl alcohol. W. Spring showed that if a crystal of 
calcite be partially immersed in hydrochloric acid, the action is most rapid at 
the surface, so that the crystal is out in two pieces. Similar results were 
observed "TOth sugar and water. If dxj calcium, strontium, or Whim carbonate 
be suspended in absolute alcobol, it is attacked by sulphuric, nitric, or acetic acid 
with exteeme slowness— between three and four months being required for complete 
neutralization. The velocity of the action is slowest with bari u m carbonate, and 
fastest with the oaloiam salt. By introducing water, the speed of neutralization 
Mincmased proportionally with the amount of water added! L. Eahlenberg and 
SoWundt found that caloium carbonate is not attacked by a soln. of bydrogean 
cWonde m watefree hydrogea cyanide. The speeds of dissolution of barium 
Mrbonate m hy&o^ono and nitric acids has been measured by B. Pawlewsby. 

and G. (^gu^ia « found that boiling soln. of {umnonitUD eUoride react 
® carbonate as typified by BaCOg+2NH4Cl=BaOl2+2NH, 

st^ed the action of poiaWam chloride or sodium 
»od sodiom bromidmi as well as ammoninm 
carbonate ; H. Sohteib found the speed of decomposition with 
ealoium carbonate depends on the gma size of the carkmate, and that 
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decomposition is complete. TLe solubilities of the alkaline earth carbonates in 
Boln. of the alkali and ammonium chlorides has been previously considered. 

E. Sestini found that carbon dioxide is evolved when calcium carbonate is 
heated with boiling sulphur, and calcium sulphide is formed. According to 
E. Pollacci, when a mixture of calcium carbonate and sulphur is moistened with 
water and allowed to dry, and the moistening and drying repeated several times, 
gypsum is formed, A. Cossa denied that the reaction occurs, even if the mixture 
be boiled 8-10 hrs. It is supposed that the apparent discrepancy is due to the oxida- 
tion of the sulphur to sulphuric acid during the drying of the mixture. G. Bellucci 
found that moist mixtures of calcium carbonate and sulphur form calcium sulphate 
in 75-80 days ; and in the presence of organic matter in 30-35 days. The amount of 
sulphate formed is small. T. Brugnatelli and P. Pellogio found that in E. PoUacci’s 
experiment some calcium thiosulphate as well as sulphate is formed, and they believe 
that the sulphur is oxidized at the expense of the water, and not by atm. oxygen. 
They found tctrathionic and pentathionio acids appear before the sulphuric acid. 

C. Geitnor found that if calcium carbonate be heated with water and sulphur at 
120‘^-130°, calcium sulphite and traces of sulphate arc formed ; at 150^ the liquid 
is coloured blue, green, and brown, and on cooling it becomes yellow owing to the 
formation of calcium polysulphide ; similar results were obtained with strontium 
and barium carbonates. According to L. Naudin and E, de Montholon, when 
calcium, strontium, or barium carbonate, suspended in water at 10°, is treated with 
a slow current of hydrogen sulphide, it is gradually converted into sulphide, 
the conversion being partial or complete according to the proportion of water present. 
The soln. is colourless at first, but turns yellow in the air. E. Divers and T. Shimidzu 
observed that while calcium hydrosulphide is decomposed by carbon dioxide, 
precipitated calcium carbonate, suspended in water, is decomposed by a stream of 
hydrogen sulphide. Similar remarks apply to barium carbonate. H. Eeigel found 
that sulphur chloride converted calcium sulphide into a yellow product — ^possibly 
calcium sulphochloride, CaS 2 Cl 2 . L. Kahlenberg and H. Schlundt found that a soln. 
of sulphur trioxide in water-free hydrogen cyanide does not attack calcium carbonate. 
A. Gossmann studied the action of alkali sulphates on barium carbonate. 

A. Scheurer-Kestner observed that when calcium carbonate is calcined with 
24 per cent, of carbon, a mixture of 87*8 per cent, of carbon monoxide and 12*2 per 
cent, of carbon dioxide is evolved. At a red heat, however, A. P. Dubrunfaut 
found that calcium carbonate is not decomposed by carbon, but if steam be passed 
over the mixture, carbon monoxide is evolved. A. Einkelstein studied the equi- 
librium press, of the system containing carbon, barium carbonate, carbon monoxide 
and dioxide. When heated in the electric arc-furnace, a mixture of calcium carbonate 
and carbon furnishes calcium carbide {q.v.). L. P. Cailletet found that calcium 
carbonate is not affected by liquid carbon dioxifle ; for the action of gaseous carbon 
dioxide, vide infra hydrooarbonates. H. Debus studied the distribution of carbon 
dioxide between barium and calcium salts. H. Cantoni and G. GoguSlia studied 
the action of alkali chlorides ; E. Taponier, the action of the albw bromides ; 
and L* Vecchiotti, the action of the alkali nitrates. The observations of , R. Bunsen 
and L. Playfair on the action of nitrogen on heated barium carbonate may be 
regarded us the starting-point of the attempts to bring about the direct synthesis 
of cyanogen from carbon and atm, nitrogen. According to G. Dragendorff, at a 
red heat, calcium carbonate is imperfectly decomposed by phosphorus, forming 
carbon and calcium phosphate, and, according to S. Tennant, calcium phosphide. 
Barium carbonate was found by G. Dragendorff to be decomposed in a limited 
measure when heated with red phosphorus. A. Er6bault and A. Destrem found 
that when calcium carbonate is treated with sodium hydrophosphate, Na 2 HP 04 , 
a basic calcium phosphate and sodium hydrocarbonate are formed. When calcium 
carbonate is treated with a spin, of ammonium phosphate, R. Irvine and 
W» S. Anderson found an exchange of the acid radicles. 

J, L. Gay Lussao and L. J. TWnard found that when a mixture of calcium. 
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carbonate and sodium is warmed, vivid inflammation occurs, and a black mass is 
formed wbicb leaves a residue of carbon when treated with hydrochloric acid 
J. W, Dobereiner also studied the reaction. The clear melt obtained by fusing 
barium carbonate with four times its weight of barium chloride, was found by 
F Haber and S. Tollocxko, to deposit dendritic carbon on the cathode when electro- 
lyzed at J. Parkinson and C. Winkler found that magnesium completely 

reduces the carbonates to the corresponding metal. J. A. Hod vail and J. Heuber<»er 
found the temp, at which the reaction begins and the lieat of the reaction tolbe 
respectively 280^^ and 614 Cals, for Ba 0 +SrC 03 ~Sr 0 +BaC 03 ; 240'' and 2014 
Cals, for Ba 0 +CaC 03 =Ca 0 H-BaG 0 g; and 400"' and 8 Cals, for Sr04-CaC0« 
-CaO+SrCOg. ^ ^ 

J. von Liebig found^a cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide decomposes calcium 
carbonate. C. J. B, Karsten observed no change when an aq. soln. of barium 
hydroxide at 15^^ to 19° is allowed to act ten months on precipitated calcium 
carbonate — the precipitate remains free from barium, the soln. free from calcium. 
A. Rosensthiehl found no change occurred when the soln, were boiled. F. Knapp 
added a little baryta- water to spring-water containing a little calcium hydro carbonate 
and obtained either no precipitate or a slight turbidity. The addition of an excess 
of baryta-water, or boiling the soln., results in the precipitation of barium and 
calcium carbonates. According to C. J. B. Karsten, calcium hydroxide is not 
changed by a cone. soln. of potassium carbonate ; and a clear soln. of lime-water 
remains clear when mixed with a cone. soln. of potassium carbonate, and if the soln. 
be diluted with water, calcium carbonate is prcci])itatcd. According to P. Lebeau, 
mixtures of calcium carbonate with the alkali carbonates decompose completely at 
about 1000° in vacuo. The dissolution of the mixed carbonates proceeds much less 
readily than that of calcium carbonate alone, and the dissolution press, of the mix- 
ture is always lower than that with calcium carbonate, and higher than that with 
alkali carbonate for the same temp, ; thus, the decomposition of the mixture with 
caesium carbonate began at 640°, and the dissolution press, at 1020° was 490° mm, 
— ^that of calcium carbonate alone is greater than one atm. It is said that these 
facts point to the existence of double carbonates of caltuum and the alkali metals, 
possessing different dissociation press. Mixtures with lithium carbonates lose 
lithium oxide by volatilization. 

According to 0. J. B. Karsten, a mixture of sodium chloride with twice its weight 
of calcium carbonate melts at a bright red heat — a higher pro])ortion of sodium 
chloride^ gives a more fusible mixture, and a smaller proportion of that salt gives a 
less fusible mixture. The clear melt solidified to a mass with a scaly fracture. 
P, Berthier made observations on this subject. Similar observations were made 
by P. l^rthier, 0. J. B. Karsten, and J. W, Ddboreluer with respect to strontium 
and barium carbonates. W. 0 .de Coninck and L, Arzalier found that when strontium 
carbonate is shaken for 4 months with a cone, soln, of potassium chloride, some 
strontium chloride is formed by double decomposition, P. Berthier also observed 
that equi-molar parts of calcium cblorida and calcium carbonate form a clear melt ; 
and J . Fritzsche prepared microscopic plates of what ho regarded as hexahydrated 
calcium cMoro^carhonatc, CaCl^.SCaOUs.fiHgO, by leaving a highly oonc, ammonl- 
acal soln. of calcium chloride exj^osed to air containing carbon dioxide. The crystals 
are said to belong to the rhombic or monocHnic system ; and they are decomposed 
by wato. According to F. B. Guthrie, fused sodium uitraic dissolves 0*294 per 
cent, of calcium carbonate ; 0*69 per cent, of strontium carbonate ; and 0*916 per 
cent, of barium carbonate. B. Bamann and H. Saliinger studied the equilibrium 
conditions in the reaction: K^SO^+BaCOa^K^COa-f BaS 04 , 

E, Irvine and W. S. Anderaon treated corals with soln, of manganese, zinc, 
chtoniium, mercury, and tin chlorides, iron sulphate, nickel, cobalt, copper, lead, 
and dl'^cr nitrates, and ammonium phosphate. The action of salts of mckel and 
cobalt was very slow, whilst that with salts of copper and manganese was rapid. In 
caset there is direct interchange, the oxide of the metal t^ng the place of the 
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linotc. Silver and mercury salts are deposited as oxides, Freshly prepaied and 
moist barium carbonate precipitates hydroxides or carbonates from hot ox cold soln. 
of many metal salts. Thus, H. Rose decomposed cold soln. of the oxy-salts of 
copper, cadmium, mercury, tin, and palladium. G. Bauck likewise decomposed 
cupric chloride, but not mercuric or palladous chloride. H. Rose further noted 
that salts of aluminium and zirconium are incompletely decomposed, while the 
salts of the sesquioxides of manganese, cobalt (acetate), iron,, bismuth, uranium, 
and rhodium (chloride), and iridic chloride are completely decomposed. Anti- 
monious and arsenioiis salts are precipitated by barium salts. Cold soln. of calcium, 
strontium, magnesium, yttrium, and silver are not precipitated. Ferrous and 
manganous salts, according to H. Rose, are not precipitated, while, according to 
G. Bauck, they are in great part precipitated — an excess of carbon dioxide hinders 
the precipitation. C. J. B. Kars ten found barium carbonate decomposes soln. 
of magnesium and calcium chlorides very slowly. W. Meigen compared the action 
of aragonite and calcite on soln. of salts of the heavy metals. 

The hydrocarbonates of the alkaline earths.— J. H. Gladstone 20 obtained 
a white earthy mineral which he called hoviie^ and which contained alumina and 
silica besides lime and carbon dioxide in the ratio 1 : 1*67 to 1*99, thus corresponding 
closely with the proportion required for calcium hydrocarbonate, Ca(HC 03 ) 2 . 
The solvent action of aq. soln. of carbon dioxide on the carbonates of the alkaCne 
earths noted by H. Cavendish in 1766, has been previously discussed, and the various 
phenomena are explained on the assumption that an unstable hydrocarbonate is 
formed ; 

HO 0 5>C=0 

S2>C=0 Ca<^>0=0 

Carbonic acid. Calcium carbonate. Calcium hydrocarbonate, Ca(H00s>2. 

F. K. Cameron and W. 0. Robinson measured the vap. press., p cm. of mercury, 
produced when successive amounts of carbon dioxide, w grms., are added to wet 
calcium carbonate at 0®, and found : 

w * n 0-00 0-014 0*056 0*098 0*140 0*182 0*224 0-252 

► 70 84 127 174 220 268 314 346 

' The curve is approximately a straight line making a large angle with the ;p-axis. 
There is therefore no sign of the formation of a new solid carbonate by adding carbon 
dioxide to wet calcium carbonate below 4*5 atm. press, at 0®. 

When the hydrooarbonates of ammonium, potassium, or sodium are added to 
a soln. of a calcium, salts, calcium carbonate is precipitated — ^less completely, added 
V. Rose, the greater the proportion of water present. According to C. L. Berthollet, 
and G, Longohamp, by mixing a soln. of an alkali hydrocarbonate with a soluble 
barium salt, a soln. of barium hydrooarbonate is obtained if a large proportion of 
water be used. Soln. of barium hydrocarbonate were also made by J. Setschenoff, 
P. Carles, etc., and when evaporated furnished a mixture of amorphous and crystalline 
barium carbonate ; and a crystalline precipitate when the soln. was boiled. Accord- 
ing to G. Rose, when the sat. soln. of calcium hydrocarbonate is warmed with the 
exclusion of air, calcium carbonate is precipitated because the salt is less soluble 
> hot than cold. A. Biaeau found that when the soln. is allowed to stand in vacuo, 
or over solid potassium hydroxide, some calcium hydrocarbonate remains in soln. 
The passage of an inert gas through a soln. of the hydrooarbonates of the alkaline 
♦ earths was found by Gernez to precipitate the normal carbonate,^ R, Ludwig 
and G. Theobald found that soln. of calcium hydrooarbonate deposit calcareous 
tufa or sinter when in contact with mosses, coniferse, or algse. When nascent 
hydrogen is passed through a soln. of a hydrooarbonate of the alkaline earths, 
A. Li^en found that formates are produced. F. Ullik found a soln, of calcium 
hydrooarbonate oonyerts strontium sulphate into carbonate. 
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Atteiiii5)ts were made by E, H. Keiser and S, Leavitt to isolate the hydrocarbon- 
ates of the alkaline earths by adding an excess of alcohol and ether to the aq. soln, 
of the acid carbonate, made by conducting an excess of carbon dioxide through a 
soln. of the hydroxide ; a white llocciilent precipitate was formed which rapidly 
gave off carbon dioxide and left beliiiid the normal carbonate. By treating a soln, 
of the chloride of the alkaline earth with a soln. of potassium or ammonium hydro- 
carbonate both cooled by a freezing mixture, a heavy flocculent precipitate of the 
hydrocarbonate is formed which can be dried by ])ress. between filter paper ip a 
trough surrounded by a freezing mixture. Analyses by E. H. Keiser and L. McMaster 
agree with the formula CaCOjj.I'To HoCO^, and with BaC03.1*5H2C03. The products 
may be Ca(HC03)2 or Ba(HC03)2, with some admixed or absorbed carbonic acid. 

Complex or double salts of the carbonates of the alkalies and alkaline 
earths. — P. Lebcau obtained small acicular crystals of lithium calcium carbonate 
by fusing a mixture of one mol of calcium carbonate with two mols of lithium 
carbonate in an atm. of carbon dioxide, and treating tlui jiroduct with a small quantity 
of water ; the salt is decomposed by excess of water, and when heated in a vacuum 
is dissociated, the dissociation press, for any partiraiiar teni]). being intermediate 
between those of the constituent salts. The product of complete dissociation is an 
isomorphous mixture of lime and lithia in the form of regular octahedral crystals. 
The formation of these mixed crystals of lime and lithia indicates that the crystals 
of the latter belong to the cubic system. P. Bt'rthier, and H. le Chatelier melted 


calcium carbonate with sodium carbonate ; the latttu em])loyed equi-molar propor- 
tions, and obtained a mass with a crystalline fracture which is possibly sodium 
calcium carbonate, Na2Ca(C03)j>. A. Lamy obtained turbid soln. by the action 
of potassium or sodium carbonate on lime-water. J, H. Pratt found pyramidal 
rhombic crystals of the dihydrated form of this salt, Na2Ca(C0}j)2.2H20, in the borax 
deposits of California. The mineral was called pirssonite. Artificial crystals were 
made by 0 . Biitschli, by digesting a mixed soln. of sodium hydroxide and carbonate 
with calcium carbonate for a few days at The salt is also made by mixing 

an excess of a cone. soln. of sodium carbonate with one of calcium chloride, and 
digesting the amorphous precipitate with the mother liquid for 12 hrs. in a closed ' 
vessel on a water-bath. The crystals are rapidly washed with water ; then with 

alcohol and other ; and dried over sul- 
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lie found it to be stable at 
2-6 to l-8iV.NaOHj and at 8 
SWJfaOH. 


phuric acid. The rhombic pyramidal 
crystals were found by J. H. Pratt 
to have the axial ratios a : 5 : c 
= 0‘5662 : 1 : 0‘9019. According to 
A. de Schulten, the sp. gr. of the 
natural crj'stals is 2‘352 (15®), and of 
the artificial 2’349 (15®). The crystals 
scratch calcspar but not fluorspar. 
The salt is stable in the air, and when 
heated to 100®, but at 130® it loses 
14‘28 per cent, of water; the residue 
melts at a red heat; 790®, according 
to H. le Chatelier ; or 813°, according 
to P. Niggli, The f.p. curve of 
P. Niggli for binary mixtures of sodium 
and calcium carbonates is shown in 
Pig. 57. The salt is slowly decom- 
posed into its components by water. 
R. Wegsoheider has studied the equi- 
librium conditions of pirssonite, and 
60® in sota. containing 1*8 to 3*7iV-Na2C0'8 and 
0®, in spin, with 1*9 to a-SN-NasCOs, and 2*9 to 
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Tlie pentaliydrated salt, Na2Ca(003)2.5ILO, occurs naWly as gaylussacite 
a. H. Bcyier obtained it as a white powder by adding sodium carbonate to a soln* 
of a calcium salt above 0 . The gelatinous precipitate was found by J. Fritzsche to 
form on standing, finely divided calcium carbonate and crystals of gaylussacite 
J. Fritzsche obtained this salt by the prolonged action of a cone. soln. of sodium 
carbonate on amorphous precipitated calcium carbonate ; 0. Biitschli obtained it 
by treating the corresponding potassium salt with a cone. soln. of sodium carbonate 
M. Barrc stated that when precipitated calcium carbonate is boiled with a cone* 
soln. of sodium carbonate, the dihydrate, not the pentahydrate, is formed The 
compound is not formed at 98° unless at least 21-06 per cent, of sodium carbonate 
is present. According to R. Wegseheider, at temp, exceeding 40'°, gaylussacite is 
not stable, since, in systems containing water and sodium and calcium carbonates, 
it passes into pirssonite. The minute prismatic crystals of gaylussacite belong 
to the monoclinio system with axial ratios a : 6 : c~l-4897 : 1 : 1*442 and 
^ 101 33 • In 1829, Gr. Barruel analyzed a sample of what was probably impure 

gaylussacite ; its sp. gr. was 2-291 . G. H. Bper found artificial gaylussacite weathers 
in dry air. According to J. B. J. D. Boussingault, the powdered uncalcined mineral 
dissolves in water, and is only slightly decomposed thereby. H. Rose also found 
that the mineral previously heated to 100°, is decomposed by water into its com- 
ponent salts. A. de Schulten has drawn attention to the peculiar fact that gay- 
lussacite loses all its water of crystallization at 100°, while pirssonite loses its water 
at 130°. According to 0. Biitschli, the mineral dehydrated at 105°, re-forms gay- 
lussacite when treated with a cone. soln. of sodium carbonate ; but with a cone, 
soln. of potassium carbonate, hexahydrated potassium dioalcium peutacarhonate 
3K2CO3.2CaCO3.6H2O, is formed in double refracting hexagonal plates. It is also 
formed by the action of a very cone. soln. of potassium carbonate on calcium 
hydroxide, or on precipitated calcium carbonate. H. Molisch also prepared this 
salt. H, le Chatciier prepared a crystalline mass of potassium calcium carbonate, 
K2Ca(C03)2, melting at 790°, by fusing a mixture of potassium and calcium car- 
bonates. M. Barre obtained prismatic crystals of potassium calcium carbonate, 
K2C03.CaC03, which are readily hydrolyzed by water, 
and at 18°, are stable only with over 59*25 per cent. 

K2CO3. P. Niggli gave 813° for the m.p., and his 
f.p. diagram for binary mixtures of potassium and 
calcium carbonates, is shown in Fig. 58. O. Butschli 
obtained double refracting rhombohedral crystals of 
the same salt by rubbing up a little calcium hydroxide 
with a very cone. soln. of potassium carbonate; or 
by digesting the same soln. with calcium carbonate at 
40°“-60°. When either of these salts is treated with 
sodium carbonate it forms gaylussacite. H. le Chatelier 
obtained a crystalline mass, m.p. 760°, thought to 
be the triple salt: sodium potassium calcium eax- 
bouate, K2C03.Na2C03.2CaC03, by melting and cooling 
an eq* pnxture of the component salts. P. NiggS 
studied the systems, Na20 — K^O — CaO^ — OO2, and 
NaCI — Na2C03 — CaC03— CaCl2, between 600° and 
1000°, and with the carbon dioxide at one atm. 

Similarly, with systems Na20 — TiO^ — CO^ ; 
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KaO—TiOg— OO2; K2O— CaO—TiOg— CO2. Theso- 
cMled oufTo-calcUe found at Jea, in Peru, and examined by A. Damour and 
A. Raimondi, has 50*46 per cent. OugO, 10*26 per cent. CaO, 24*00 per cent. 
OOg, and 3*20 per cent. HgO, and it is probably a mixture of calcite and 
cuprous oxide. H. le Chatelier prepared a crystalline mass, sodium barium 
csxboimte, Na2Ba(OQ3)2, m.p. 740°, by fusing and cooling an eq. mixture of 
the component salts, Similar results were obtained with potassium barium 
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carbonate, K2C03.BaC03, m.p. 800®. The crystals are uniaxial and negative * 
they are stable in air ; and decompose above their m.p, with the loss of carbon 
dioxide. Sodium strontium carbonate, Na2Sr(C03)2, m.p. 750®, was made 
in the same way. M. Barre said that barium and strontium carbonates 
do not form double salts with the alkali carbonates in aq. soin. The monoclinic 
mineral barytocalcite, described by T. Thomson, has axial ratios a:b:c 
=0‘7717 : 1 : 0*6255, and ^=106® 8'. This and other analogous mixed crystals, 
bromlite and neotype, represent a series of so-called barium calcium carbonates. 
Similarly, also, the minerals emmonile and strontiocalcite represent strontium 
calcium carbonate. There is no sign of the formation of alkali compounds of 
strontium or barium carbonate when the latter are digested with soln. of the alkali 
carbonates. H. le Chatelier prepared the triple salts, potassium barium calcium 
carbonate, KgCOs.O'SBaCOs.O'bCaCOs, m.p. 758® ; and sodium barium 
calcium carbonate, Na2CO3.0'5BaGO3.0T)CaCO3, m.p. 660® ; and sodium stron- 
tium calcium carbonate, Na2CO.0-5SrCO3.0*5CaCO3, m.p. 720°, by melting 
together eq. proportions of the constituent salts. Similarly, with the quadruple 
salt, potassium sodium barium calcium carbonate, K2C03.Na2C03.CaC03.BaC03, 
melting at 690®. There is little evidence that these salts are chemical individuals. 
According to H. E. Boeke, mixtures of barium and calcium carbonates, under a 
high press, of carbon dioxide to prevent dissociation, show a eutectic at 1139°, 
corresponding with 0‘47BaG03.0‘53CaC03. There is no sign of the formation of 
harytocalcite, BaC03.GaC03. 
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$ 24. Nitrates of file Alkaline Earths 

Calcium nitrate occurs as wall saltpetre, or nitrocalcite, as an e{Horeft4*C4»)rice on 
walls ; in spring waters ; and, according to T. ScMosing,^ in soils. P. Groth bus 
described a specimen of barium nitrate, harytasaltpetre, which he found in (Jhiiiaii 
saltpetre. The nitrates of the alkaline earths are produced by orystallijsation itmn 
a soln. of the oxides, hydroxides, carbonates, or sulphides in dil. nitric aeid. 
A. Duflos,*^ and F, Kuhlmann precipitated barium nitrate as a crystalline pow<lnf 
by adding a hot sat. soln. of sodium nitrate to a soln. of barium chloride, uiiuut 
one-third of the barium remains in the mother liquid, and it can be recovered by 
evaporation ; F. Muck used a somewhat similar process for barium and Htruntiuiti 
nitrates. F. Mohr also obtained barium nitrate from a mixture of barium sulphide 
and sodium nitrate, but G. C, Wittstein does not recommend the process bttcuuHC 
of the incompleteness of the exchange. 

Anhydrous barium nitrate, Ba(N03)2, crystallizes during the evaporation of 
aq, sola, of the nitrate. It is prepared commercially by the action of noditun 
nitrate on a soln. of barium chloride or barium sulphide, C. H, Hirzcl clainm to 
have obtained cubic crystals of dihydrated barium nitrate, Ba(N03}2»2H20, by the 
evaporation of aq. soln. between 0® and 12®, but this is thought to be a mistake j 
R. A. Berry obtained tetrahydrated barium nitrate, Ba(N03).4H20, isomorphously 
mixed with 83 per cent, of tetrahydrated strontium nitrate, by saturating the 
same water with both nitrates, introducing a crystal of the tetrahydrated strontium 
salt, and evaporating in vacuo over sulphmric acid ; if the temp, is much higher 
than 0®, a mixture of crystals of anhydrous barium nitrate and tetrahydrated 
strontium nitrate is obtained. Anhydrous strontium ]iittate» Sr{NOj|)^ crystal- 
lizes from hot soln., according to A. Soacohi, at temp, exceeding 25*^, although* 
according to A. L. Baker, by the slow evaporation of a sat, soln, at 32°, he obtained 
a mixture of anhydrous salt and tetrahytoted strontium nitrate, Sr(N03)3j,4Hg0, 
J. T* Cooper, and R. Kirwan assumed that the hydrated salt was a pentahydratc^* 
but A. Souchay and E. Lenssan, and A. Laurent showed that the tetrahydrate m 
produced. A. L. Baker failed to prepare a higher hydrate than this by the slow 
evaporation of soln. at temp, ranging from 2° to 32°, H, Lescoeur could make only 
the anhydrous salt. According to G. J. Mulder, the transition temp, for the 
tetrahyorate and the anhydrous salt is 31*3° ; Earl of Berkeley and M. F, Appleby 
gave 29*3°, 

At ordinary temp. G* H, Hess, N* A* B. Millon, and J, 0. G. de Matignao found 
vou ni* a I 
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that tetrahydrated calcium nitrate, Ca(N 03 ) 2 . 4 Ho 0 , separates from aq. soln. m 
monoclinic prisms. H. Lcscocur’s vap. press, measurements also agree with the 
formation of this hydrate. J. G. Gilbert prepared calcium nitrate by mixing cone, 
soln. of calcium chloride and sodium nitrate so that the soln. is sat. with calcium 
nitrate and sodium chloride at 80®. The precipitated sodium chloride is removed, 
and the tetrahydrated calcium nitrate precipitates below 30®. The conditions of 
stability of the difierent hydrates of calcium nitrate in aq. soln. by H. Bassett and 
H. S. Taylor are illustrated in Fig. 59 ; in acid soln., in Fig. 60 ; and in alkaline 
soln., in Fig. 61. M. Hasselblatt showed that melted tetrahydrated cadmium 
nitrate cannot be inoculated with tetrahydrated calcium nitrate, but the former 
readily inoculated the molten calcium salt. It was therefore inferred that there 
are two forms of tetrahydrated calcium nitrate, an unstable or ^-form isomorphous 
with tetrahydrated cadmium nitrate, and melting at 39*7®, and the ordinary 
stable or a-form, melting at 42*6®. H. S. Taylor and W. N. Henderson prepared the 
unstable j3-form by the inoculation of a supersatured soln. of calcium nitrate, over 
30®, with a small crystal of tetrahydrated cadmium nitrate. The solubility relations 
and the equilibrium conditions arc illustrated in Fig. 59. Anhydrous calcium 
nitrate, Ca(N03)2, is obtained by dehydrating the tetrahydrate at about 170®. 
N. A. E. Millon reported the hydrate, Ca(N02)2.3pl20, but D. Gernez showed that 
the latter is impure tetrahydrate, and that it crystallizes from soln. containing less 
water than corresponds with the tetrahydrate. H. Lcscoeur prepared trihydrated 
calcium nitrate, Ca(N03)2.3H20, by adding an equal volume of fuming nitric 
acid to a sat. aq. soln. of the nitrate, and seeding the soln. with a crystal of the 
anhydrous salt. H. Bassett and H. S. Taylor prepared the trihydrate by allowing 
a supersaturated soln. to crystallize at about 45 ® — vide Figs. 59 and 60. H. Leseteur 
deduced the existence of a tri- or di-hydrate of calcium nitrate, but his method of 
preparing the latter furnishes a mixture of hydrates and the anhydrous salt. 
H. Bassett and H. S. Taylor prepared crystals of dihydrated calcium nitrate, 
Ca(N03)2.2H20, by crystallization from soln. between 48*4® and 51 *3® ; the dihydrate 
is stable over a considerable range of nitric acid cone., as illustrated in Fig. 60. 
No hydrate between Ca(N03)2.H20 and the anhydrous salt was observed. 
W. A, Tilden reported hexahydrated calcium nitrate, Ca(N03)2.6H20, melting at 
26*4® ; but no one has confirmed this observation. There are thus three hydrates 
of calcium nitrate whose individuality has been establislicd. 

Isolated measurements of the solubility of calcium nitrate in water have been 
made by A, B. Poggiale,® and G. J. Mulder ; the former gave for 100 parts of water 
at 0®, 84*2 ; and the latter, 93*1 parts of Ca(N0ij)2. Determinations were also 
made by J. Legrand, F. Guthrie, F. Mylius, and R. Funk, and P. K. Cameron and 
W. 0. Robinson. Table XIV contains a selection from the results of H. Bassett 


Tablb XIV. — The Solubilitv of Calcium NixnATHi in WArnn. 
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CaCNOg)^. 

Solid phase. 

0 


Solid pitose. 

$ 

Ca(NOg)ai. 

Solid phase. 

-0*4^ 

1*4 

Xoe 

10“ 

61*97 

Tetrahydrate 

40® 

70-37 

Trihydrate 


4-78 


16® 

64-94 


46® 

71*45 

»» 

-S-OO" 

10 

0f 

20* 

56-39 


61“ 

74*73 

99 

-16^7“ 

33 13 


26* 

1 67-98 


49* 

77*49 

DIhydrate 

-SI-?® 

3S-7 

ft 

30“ 

I 60-41 , 


81* i 

78*06 


26-7* 

43-7 

Tetrahydrate 

40* 

66-21 

If 

66 “ i 

78*16 

Asahydride 

— io° 

47*31 

$9 

42-4* 

88-76 


100* 

78*43 

99 

0“ 

60*60 

99 

42-46* 

71-60 

n 

161 * 

79*00 

tP 


and Eh S, Taylor above --15*7® ; and of F. Rudorfi below that temp. ; the results 
are expressed in grains of Ca{N0s)2 100 gms. of sat. soln., when 28*7® is the 
eutectic temp*; t2^7®> the m.p, of the tetrahydrate; and 61^1®> the m.p. of the 
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trihydrate. The results of H. S. Taylor and W. N. Henderson for the a- and 
j8-forms of tetrahydrated calcium nitrate are shown in Table XV, where 39*7® with 

Table XV. — Solubility oj? Tetrahydrated Calcium Nitrate in Water, 


e 

Cii(N 03)2. 

Soild phase. 

e 

^ CaCNOa)^. 

Soild phase. 

e 

Ca(N03)2* 

Solid phase. 

O'" 

50-17 

a 

34° 

63*66 

i8 

39*6® 

69*50 

p 

22*2'' 

50-88 

a 

35° 

62*88 

a 

40° 

66*22 

a 

30® 

00-16 

a 

38® 

64 *,34 

a 

42-7° 

69*50 

a 

30® 

01 -.57 

P 

38® 

66*65 


[25° 

77*30 

Ca{NOs)^] 


69*50 per cent. jS-Ca(N03)2.4H20, and 42*7® with 71*70 per cent. a-Ca(N03)2.4H20 
are reflex points. The corresponding curves for binary systems, Ca(N03)2--'H20, 
are shown in Fig. 59. The curve OA is the ice-line, and A is the eutectic point — 
at —28*7® with 42*9 per cent, of Ca(N03)2. The curve ABO represents the solu- 
bility of the a-tetrahydrate, and CDB, that of the trihydrate. The maxima of 
these curves at B, 42*7®, and JD 
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fZO 


100 


51*1®, represent true m.p. The curve 
A'B^C' represents the solubility curve 
of the jS-tetrahydrate, and illustrates 
the solubility curve of a metastable 
hydrate with a metastable m.p. 

The solubility curve EF of the 
dihydrate does not have a true m.p., 
but exhibits a transition temp, , 51*3®, 
where partial fusion occurs, with the 
formation of the anhydrous salt and 
a sat. soln. The curve FG above 
51*3® represents the solubility of the 
anhydrous salt. The extensions of 
the diilercnt curves beyond the 
regions indicated represent super- 
saturated soln. or mctastablc states. 

Isolated measurements of the 
solubility of strontium' nitrate in 
water were made by A. B. Poggialc, 

G. J, Mulder, and P. Kremers, who 
gave at 0® respectively 40*16, 39*5, 
and 43*1 grms. of Sr(N03)2 in 100 
gnus, of water; and at 100®, they 
gave respectively 119*25,101*1, and 106*6 grms 
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Fro. 59. — Solubility Curve of Calcium Nitrate. 


Earl of Berkeley and M. P. Appleby 
.ata for the Bolubility of strontium nitrate, expressed m grams of Sr(N08)2 per 100 
grms. of water, are ; 

C*68* 14*71* 29*06® 

Sr(N08), * • 40*124 60-807 87*648 


$ 0 ' 28 ® 

88*677 


89 * 74 ® 

90*086 


61 * 84 * 

93-856 


78 * 98 ® 

97*865 


88 * 94 ® 

100*136 


Sr(N 03 >ft 


Solid phftae Sr<NO«)jj.4HaO ^ 

Tbft transition temn. from the tetrahydrate to the anhydrous salt is 29-3 . 
G. J. Mulder gave lOll for the solubility at 100® ,102-3 at 105®, and W2-9 * 

Aoeordina to F. Guthrie, the euteotio or cryohydrio temp, w —6 -vnth 25 99 per 
cent, of L. 0. de Ooppet gave —5-75® mth 32'4 parts of Sr(N08)2 m 

S^mements with wIb. of bmum nitrate b^n 

Q. J. Muider, J- L* Gay Lussao, 0* J, B, Karsten, and H. Kopp* The loilow g 
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is a selection of the best representative values, expressed in grains of Ba(NO ) 
per 100 grms. of soln. : ' 3I2 

0° 10" 20" 40" 60" SO” 100” UO" ISO” oiko 

Ba(NOa), . . 4-8 0-6 S-4 12-4 Ki'O 21-3 2r>-5 40-^ “g^g 

The solid phase is Ba(N03)2. According to F. GtiMirie, the cryohj'dratc contains 
5'30 per cent. Ba(N03)2, and freezes at — (vn", and it is not changed by admixture 
with a little strontium nitrate ; and, according to L. C. de Co])j)et, the cryohydrate 
has 4'5 parts of Ba(NO;))2 in 100 parts of water, and it freezes at — 0‘7°. A. fitard 
found the solubility curve has but a slight (••urvatiirc, and between 0° and 210® 
can be represented by the linear equation tS— 4'6+O-2n(H)0; and between 0-4° onil 
about 400°, by 4’5-(-0‘2025d. 

According to E. Mitscherlich,'* cone, vifn'e acid prec.ipitales calcium, strontium 
and barium nitrates as crystalline powders from their aq. .soln., and the barium 
nitrate is less soluble, in dil. nitric acid than it is in water. He said barium nitrate 
is precipitated by adding cone, nitric acid to a soln. of barium chloride, and, con- 
versely, barium chloride is ])recipitat<^d by hydrotdiloric acid from an aq. soln. of 
barium nitrate. C. Schultz said that strontium nitrate is insoluble in cone, nitric 
acid, while H. Wurtz stated that it is sparingly soluble, R. G. Rawson, however 
stated that, unlike strontium and barium nitrate.s, the calcium salt is soluble in 
cone, nitric acid, and ho based a nuithod for the separation of barium and strontium 
from calcium, upon the insolubility of the. nitratcfs of tht> two former elements and 
the solubility of the latter, in cone, nitric acid. H. Bassett and H. S. Taylor have 
studied the ternary system, CafNOala— IINO3— H^O, at 26°. The following is a 
selection from tlicir results, with the cone. expres.sed in j^rams per 100 arms of 
sat. soln* : ® 


54*82 40*70 tVZm 27*70 81*00 8*52 5*00 0 

^ i0*<i5 88*52 85*r»3 45*70 40*50 07*20 71 •i2 96*86 

Ca(N03)2.4lta0 Cti(NOy);j.8ir2f) ^ 
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anchanged calcium nitrate. According to E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, liquid 
ammonia dissolves calcium, strontium, and barium nitrates, and they have measured 
the electrical conductivities of the soln. ; the liquid ammonia soin. of calcium nitrate 
gives a precipitate when treated with ammonium chloride or bromide, but not with 
ammonium iodide— with strontium or barium nitrate soln. ammonium iodide gives 
a crystalline precipitate ; ammonium sulphide slowly gives a white precipitate ; 
ammonium chromate or borate also gives a precipitate. 0. A. L. de Bruyn found 
that 100 parts of dried hydroxylamine dissolve 11*4 parts of barium nitrate, and if 
a soln. of potassium sulphate in hydroxylamine be added, no barium sulphate is 
precipitated. According to T. W. B. Welsh and H. J. Brodersen, 100 grms. of 
anhydrous hydrazine dissolve 5 grms. of strontium nitrate, or 3 grms. of barium 
nitrate at room temp. 

According to C. J. B. Karsten, potassium hydroxide, or sodium hydroxide, dis- 
solves in a sat. soln. of calcium or barium nitrate without the precipitation of 
calcium hydroxide ; and conversely calcium hydroxide dissolves in cone. soln. of 
potassium or sodium nitrate. 

6. Gr. Rousseau and G. Tite prepared the dihydrate, Ca0.Ca(N03)2.2H20, by 
heating a soln. of the nitrate in presence of the oxide at 180°~200°. He said that 
the needle-like crystals have a longitudinal extinction, and that they are insoluble 
in alcohol, and decomposed by water. N. A. E. Millon previously prepared a basic 
nitrate by boiling a soln. of the nitrate with the hydroxide, and extracted the 
residue with water. A. Werner added milk of lime to a cold sat. soln. of calcium 
nitrate until it ceased to be dissolved ; the soln. was then shaken, and after some 
minutes set to a semi-solid mass of long needles. This was protected from carbon 
dioxide, and left for two or three days, after which it was collected on an asbestos 
filter by means of a filter pump. The basic nitrate thus obtained was dried* on 
glazed porcelain in an atm. free from carbon dioxide. It had the composition 
Ca(N03)2.Ca(0H)2.2^3H20, and lost its water of crystallization at 160®. It was 
decomposed by water into calcium nitrate and hydroxide. The heat of formation 
of the anhydrous salt was +2*0 Cals., and a further amount of 8*4 Cals, was developed 
in the formation of the hydrated salt. 

F. K. Cameron and W. 0. Robinson studied the ternary system, CaO — Ca(N03)2 
— H2O, at 25®, and inferred that the solid phases, Ca(OH)2 ; a solid soln., 
Ca0.xN205-J/H20 ; a basic nitrate, 2Ca0.N205.3iH20, i.e. Ca2N207.32H20 ; 
and Ca(N03)2.4:H20, can be in stable equilibrium with alkaline soln. of calcium 
nitrate. H. Bassett and H. S. Taylor have shown that, owing mainly to com- 
plications introduced by the use of impure calcium nitrate, the solid soln. assumed 
to exist is in reality a part of the curve with calcium hydroxide as equilibrium solid, 
and that, at 25®, the only basic nitrate is trihydrated calcium oxynitrate, 
Ca0.Ca(N03)2.3H20, not Ca0.Ca(N0s)2.3JH20. At 100® the trihydrate is 
no longer stable, and there can exist diliydrated calcium o^^ynitrate, 
Ca0.Ca(N03)2.2H30 ; and hemihydrated calcium oxymtratcs Ca0.Ca(N03)2.iH20^ 
can exist in equilibrium with the soln. There is no indication of any other basic 
salt intermediate between Ca(OH)2 and 0a2N2O7. By plotting the number of 
grams of ** free calcium oxide with the number of grams of calcium nitrate per 
100 grms. of soln., the curves shown in Fig. 61 ^ are obtained — the dotted curve 
applies for 26®, the other at 100®. The^ dotted curve AB shows that calcium 
hydroxide can exist at 26® in stable equilibrium with soln. contaimng less than 
44*6 grms. of calcium nitrate per 100 grms. of soln. ; small quantities of calcium 
nitrate lower the solubility of calcium hydroxide, while in the more conc.^ soln. 
of calcium nitrate the solubility of the hydroxide is three times its value in aq. 
soln. The dotted curve BC shows that basic salt, C%N207.3H20, can exist in 
stable equilibrium with soln. containing from 44*6 to 67*5 grms. of calcium nitrate 
per 100 grms. of soln. The salt forms large aoicular crystals. The dotted curve 
. CD corresponds with tetrahydrated calcium nitrate as solid phase. The curve 
FO, at 100®, corresponds with Oa(OH)2 as solid phase, and the maximum amount 
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of free lime in soln. is about five times as great as at 25° ; the curve GHI ranges 
from 57 to 70*6 per cent, of calcium nitrate, and corresponds with the crystals of 
Ca2N207.2H20 as solid phase ; the curve IK corresponds with the crystals of 

CaoNsOy.JHoO as solid phase; 
and the curve KL with anhy- 
drous calcium nitrate as solid 
phase. 

A. H. Pt;arson showed that 
an aq. soln. of ammonium chloride 
dissolves barium nitrate more 
copiously than water. 6. J. Mul- 
der, and C. J. B. Karsten have 
also measured the ellect of 
ammonium chloride on the 
solubility of barium nitrate, 
A. H. Pearson found an aq, 
soln. of ammonium nitrate dis- 
solves barium nitrate less readily 
than water. G. J. Mulder has 
also made observations in this 
direction. A. H, Pearson also 
found soln. of ammonium acetate 
dissolve barium nitrate less 
readily than water. C, J. B, 
Karsten observed that with 
potamuni chloride and barium 
nitrate, each dissolves without 
producing a separation, in a 
soln. of the other ; similar results were obtained with sodimn chloride^ and with 
sodium nitrate, G. J. Mulder and H. Kopp also made observations on the effect 
of sodium nitrate on the solubility of barium, and strontium nitrates. According 
to A. Miintz, a soln. .of calcium nitrate and sodium chloride may form sodium 
nitrate by double exchange. According to R, Kremann and H. Eodemund, at 
25°, the solubilities, expressing cone, in grains per 100 grms. of sat. soln., are : 



Fio. 61. — Equilibrimn Curves in the Ternary System, 
CaO-~Ca(N 03 )a— HaO, at 25® and at 300®. 


Ca(NO^)9 • . 64*6$ 63-22 52*73 52*40 37*31 26*91 14*61 

NaNOa . '* • 7*26 10*70 12*08 11*88 10*48 24*98 36*12 


SoUd phase Ca(NOa)3.4HaO C&<H 03 )a 4 *NaN 0 , NaNO, 

Analogous results were obtained at 9°. A. Coppadoro studied the ternary system, 
Ba(N03)2 — NaNOg — H20,at30°; the ternary system, Ba{NO.{)ii — NaOi— H2O; 
the corresponding quaternary system. G. J. Mulder, 0. J. B. Karsten, and H. Kopp 
studied the solubifity of barium nitrate in soln. of potassium nitrate and obtained 
indications of the formation of a double salt. A. Findlay, I. Morgan, and 
I. P. Morris, and H, W. Foote studied the ternary system, Ba(N03)2“~*KN03 — ^H^O, 
at 9*1°, 21*1°, 25° and 35°. No double salt was observed with sodium nitrate ; 
potassium barium tetranitratc, K2Ba(N03)4, or 2KN03.Ba(N0g)2i was formed 
with potasrium nitrate. Thus, at 35°, expressing cone, in grams of salt per 100 grms. 
pfspm.: 

Ba(NO»), % n*39 9*1$ 8*08 8*42 6*85 5*02 3*02 1*77 0 

\ 

^ Solid pha»e B&<KOj ,)2 4 * 4* KKOj, 

V W. K* Wallbri^e prepared the double salt by evaporating cono. soln. of the com- 
sS.lts^ The tetrahedral crystals resembled those of barium nitrate. It is 
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remarkable that crystals of double salts of rubidium or cssium nitrate or of 
potassium nitrate with strontium nitrate, could not be prepared. Nor have double 
salts with calcium nitrate and the alkali nitrates been obtained. A. Fock and 
^ of mixtures of lead nitrate and barium nitrate at 
15 , 2o , 30 , and . F. Margueritte found that when potassium chlorate is dis- 
solved in a soln of barium nitrate, the latter is not so readUy precipitated by many 
reagents. R. Kreraann and H. Rodemund have studied the effect of sodium thio- 
sulphate on aq. soln. of calcium nitrate, and the reciprocal salt pairs • Na»S«Oo 
+0.(NO,),^CaS,O,+2N«NO,. No douM. salt i. o wt lSrt’h,rr& a 

triple salt, sodium calcium rntrato-thiosulphate^ 
JNaJNU;3.0afe2U3.JNa2b2<^3‘llH20 ; this region diminishes with rises of temp and the 
invariant transformation temp, is 29“-29-2°, beyond which single salts are formed. 
According to K. von Hauer, 100 parts of water at 19^—20°, dissolves singly 8*73 
ppts of barium nitrate or 45-94 parts of strontium nitrate ; and if strontium 
nitrate be added to a sat. soln. of barium nitrate, almost the whole of. the 
barium nitrate is precipitated, and the soln. contains 45-96 parts of salt per 100 
parts of water. ^ 

Cahuii in nitrate is readily soluble in ethyl alcohol, and in methyl alcohol, and the 
electrical conductivities and the raising of the b.p. of these soln. have been deter- 
mined, vide infra, from which J. W6lfer,« and B. Vollmer infer that there is a partial 
association of the solvent with the salt, or complex ions are formed. According to 
C. A. Gerardin, barium nitrate is insoluble in absolute alcohol ; and in aq. alcohol, the 
solubility increases linearly with rise of temp. According to H. Bose, 100 parts 
of absolute alcohol dissolve 0*01176 part and, according to J. R. Hill, 0*02387 part 
of strontium nitrate ; according to the latter, 100 parts of commercial rectified 
spirit dissolve 0*5 part of strontium nitrate ; and, according to H. Rose, 100 parts of a 
mixture of equal voL of alcohol and ether dissolve 0*00167 part of strontium 
nitrate. 

J. d’Ans and R. Siegler obtained three types of solubility isothermal curves with 
mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water and the three nitrates of the alkaline earths : 
(1) The curve with barium nitrate, which does not form compounds with either 
water or alcohol, is a straight line, showing a decreasing solubility with increasing 
alcoliol cone. (2) The curve with strontium nitrate, which forms the compound 
Sr(N0;3)2.'lH20, with water, but does not form a compound with alcohol, is divided 
into two branches corresponding with the fact that the hydrated salt is stable in the 
dil. alcoholic soln., whilst the anhydrous salt is stable in the cone, alcoholic soln. 

mu.. 


Salt; 


(3) The cxirvc with calcium nitrate, 
which forms Ca(N03)2AH20 with 
water and Ca(N03)2.2C2H50H 
with alcohol, consists of three 
branches. It is found that be- 
tween the areas in which the 
hydrate and the alcoholate are 
stable there is a small metastable 
region, in which anhydrous cal- 
cium nitrate constitutes the solid 
phase. The observed data are 
plotted in Fig. 62. It 'will be 
observed that barium nitrate 
forms no hydrate and no aloo- 
holate ; and it is almost insoluble 
in alcohol ; strontium nitrate 
forms a tetrahydrate but no 
alcoholate; calcium nitrate forms three hydrates and one alcoholate, 
Ca{NO3)2.202Hi,OH, which was discovered by T. Graham and regarded by 
Mm as having the composition Ca{N03)2.2502H30H, The solubilities of the 



^r(N0^)z^4HzO 


f\ 


C,Ns€H 

Fig. 62.— Equilibrium Diagram for the Temaiy 
Systems, MCNOgh— 0 AOH--~HaO. 
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tliree nitrates were also determined in some other solvents, at 25®, expressing 
the results in grams of nitrate in 100 grms. of soln. 


Water 



BaCNOola 

. 9*55 

Sr(N()3)2 

46*01 

CaCNOj) 

82-5 

Methyl alcohol . 



• 0*50 

1*20 

65-5 

Ethyl alcohol 



• 0*005 

0*02 

52 

Propyl alcohol . 



. — 

0*02 

36-6 

Isobatyl alcohol 



, — 

0*01 

26 

Amyl ^cohol 



• — 

0*003 

13-3 

Acetone . 



. 0*00.*> 

0*02 

68 -6 


P. E. Browning gave 0*004 per cent, for the solubility of strontium nitrate in amyl 
alcohol. Barium nitrate thus dissolves to a slight extent on ly i n all the solvents except 
water. Strontium nitrate is very slightly more soluble, whilst <*alciiim nitrate is very 
soluble, except in the cases of ether, and faracetaldehj/de, in which it is not more(’ soluble 
than the other nitrates. W. Eidmann found calcium nitrate to he insolublein metkjlal, 
and barium and strontium nitrates to be soluble in acetone, and J. F, Snell observed 
no layer formation by the soln. of barium nitrate in mixtures of acetone and water. 
According to A. Nauuiann, nicthyl acetate dissolves 41 gnus, of calcium nitrate per 
100 grms. of soln. at IS®, and the soln. has a sp. gr. V. Rothmund and 

N. T. M. Wilsmoro measured the solubility of barium nitrate in aq. soln. of 'phenol at 
25® ; and J. Timmermans has also studied the system, 

J. W. Retgers^ fotincl the crystals of atihydrous <-alcium nitrate to form micro- 
scopic octahedra which are singly-refracting and belong to the, cubic system ; they 
are isoniorphous with strontium and barium nitmies. TIhjso crystals have been 
studied by A. Scaochi, and by L. WuHl, W. J’. Lewis, and li. H(mriques. Accordhig 
to J, C. 6. de Marignac, the crystals of t^etrahydrated calciunj nitrate form monoclinio 
prisms with axial ratios a:hi c=l*5839 : 1 : 0*6876, and 6', and, according to 

H. de Senarmont, the monoclinic prisms of the tetra hydrated salt, have the axial 
ratios a : J : c=0‘6547 : 1 : 0*8976, and jS=9l® lo'. The artificial coloration of 
crystals of tetrahydrated strontium nitrate has been studied by H. de Senarmont, 
BE. Becquerel, and C, Camiohel. S. N^ishikawa and K. Hudinuki, and L. Vegard 
studied the X-radiograms of calcium, barium, and strontium nitrates. The 
corrosion figures of crystals of barium and strontium nitrates have been studied 
by L. Wulff, and by H. Baumhauer. 6. Briigelmann studied the isomorphism 
of mixed crystals of barium nitrate with sodium or iiotassium nitrate. 

The specific gmvity of crystals of anhydrous ({alcium nitrate is, according to 
A. Filhol,® 2*240 ; P. Kremers, 2'472 ; P, A. Pavre and C. A. Valson, 2*504 at 17*9®. 
The reported values for anhydrous strontium nitrate range from 2*704 at 3*9® of 
L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, to 3*0061 of J. H. Hassenfratss— M. lo Blanc and 
P. Eohland gave 2*497 — and for anhydrous barium nitrat<» from the 3*16062 at 
3*9^ of the last named to the 3*404 of H, J, Buignet— M. le Blanc and P. Rohland 
gave 3*245. The best representative values are 2*444 for calcium nitrate, 2*986 for 
strontium nitrate, and 3*243 for barium nitrate. For tetrahydrated calcium nitrate: 
E. Filhol gave 1*78 ; P. A. Favre and C. A. Valson, 1*878 at 18® ; and J. M. Ordway, 
1*90 at 15*6® for the solid and 1*79 at 15*6® for the liquid ; and for tetrahydrated 
strontium nitrate, E. Filhol gave 2*118 ; and P. A. Favre and C, A. Valson, 2*249 at 
T5*6 . ' ^ 

Tho^.gx. of aq. sola, of oalcium nitrate have been determined by 1. MyEus 
md E. Funk,® A. C. MaoGregory, Q. T. Oerl^h, etc. B. Frana gave for soln. of tie 
followir^ percentage composition at 17‘6® : 


Per cent. . ' . I 

Sp. gr„ Ca(NO,), 1-008 
Sp. gr„ Sr(HO,), -- 
Sp. gr., Ba(NO,), 1-008 


ss so 
1-222 1-272 
1-236 1-292 


40 w m , 
1-386 J-616 H66 
1-482 — — 


&. T. Qerlaoh, A. 0. MacQregosy, etc., have given valaei for the gr. of solh, ^ 
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strontium nitrate ; and C. J. B. Karsten, A. Miciel and L. Krafit, etc., for barium 
nitrate. P. Kremers’ values for strontium and barium nitrates are indicated above. 
Earl of Berkeley and M. P. Appleby give for soln. of strontium nitrate sat. at the 
different temp : 

0 - 58 ® 14 - 71 * 29 * 06 * 80 * 28 * 39 * 74 * 61 * 34 * 78 * 89 * 88 * 94 * 

Sp.gr. . 1*28661 1*39380 1*61098 1*61441 1*51282 1*51048 1*51091 1*51174 

J. Wagner gave for the viscosity of aq. soln. 0T25iV-, 0*25iV-, and N- of 

calcium nitrate at 25'" the respective values r0076, 1*0218, 1*0533, and 1*1172 vrhen 
the value for water is unity ; for 0*125iV-, 0*25iV-, 0*5]V-, and iV-soln. of strontium 
nitrate, under similar conditions, he gave the respective values 1*0114, 1*0240, 
1*0491, and 1*150 j and for 0*125^-, 0*25Ar-, and 0*5^-soln. of barium nitrate the 
respective values 1*0084, 1*0214, and 1*0437. He also measured the effect of temp, 
on the viscosity of those soln. S. de Lannoy represented the vol. v of soln. of 
strontium nitrate at 6° by the formula v=Vo(l-\-a9-\-hd^), where Vq is the volume at 
the initial temp., and a and 6 are constants for the ranges of cone, and temp. : 

Per cent. Sr(N03)a 4 4 8 8 15 15 26 

Temperature. . 0°-40® 40®-82® 0°-40® 40°-75® 0°-40® 40°-76® OMS*" 

o . . . 0*0498 0*0456 0*031525 0*03126 0*032 766 0*032038 O-OaS?] 

b * . . O O5337 O O54775 0*05344 00s41 0*052413 0-052685 0*05176 


N. A. Tschernay represented the thermal expansion between 0° and 60° of a soln. of a 
mol of calcium nitrate in 50 mols of water by v=l +0*0001719^+0*00000353102 j 
and of a mol of strontium nitrate in 100 mols of water by =1+0*00017870 
+0*00000365702. G. Jager found the thermal conductivity of 20, 36, and 40 per 
cent. soln. of strontium nitrate to be respectively 96*4, 92*3, and 92*8 when that of 
water is 100. H. V. Regnault found that specific heat of solid barium nitrate to be 
0*1523 between 13° and 98° ; and H. Kopp found for crystalline strontium nitrate, 
0*181 between 17° and 47°, J. 0. G. de Marignac measured the sp. ht. of soln. of 
nitrates of the alkaline earths and found for soln. with n mols of water per mol of 
Ca(N03)2, at 21*51°, 


n . 

Sp. ht., Ga(N03)2 
Sp. ht., Sr(N03)2 
Sp. ht., BaiNOJs 


10 

0*6255 


16 

0*6856 


26 

0*7597 


50 

0*8463 

0-8169 


100 

0*9116 

0*8906 


200 

0*9510 

0*9348 

0*9299 


T. Carnelly gave 56r±6° for the melting point of anhydrous calcium nitrate ; 
645°=h3° for strontium nitrate ; and 593°±1° for barium nitrate. W. Ramsay and 
N. Bumorfopoulos gave 499° for calcium nitrate ; 570° for strontium nitrate ; and 
575° for barium nitrate; H. le Chatelier gave 592° for barium nitrate; and 
W, D. Harkins and G. L. Clark found 695*53°. For the m.p. of tetrahydrated 
calcium nitrate, J. L. R. Morgan and P. T. Owen gave 42*31°; J. d'Ans and 
R. Siegler, 42*89®±0*03° ; S. U. Piokeriug, 42*4®; and T. W. Richards, and H. Bassett 
and H. S. Taylor, 42*7° for stable aCa(N03)2.4H20 ; the latter gave 39*7° for unstable 
j3-0a(NO3)2.4H2O ; H. Bassett and H. S. Taylor also gave 61*1° for the m.p. of 
trihydrated calcium nitrate, and they found that the dihydrate does not possess a 
true m.p. as indicated in Fig. 61. S. H. Pickering gave 3S*49 Cals, fox the heat of 
fusion of tetrahydrated calcium nitrate. , ’ 

The fusion curves of barium, strontium, or calcium nitrate with lithium, sqdium, or 
potassium nitrate, have been partially studied but no evidence of the formation of double 
BaltB has been obtained. AocSrdipg to A. W. 0., Menzies end N. N. Datt,« the V^eutectic 
with calcium and sodium nitrates is near 240® with 50 per cent, of each component ; with 
calcium md potassium nitrates, it is nearer 210® with 42 per cent, of calcium nitrate— 
R Guthrie found the eutectic at 251® with 25*86 per centr of calcium nitrate, 
A, W. 0. 'Menzies and N. N. Butt also studied the ternary sjj'stem; Ca(N 08 )a*---KN 08 ---lSraN 03 . 
and found the ternary eutectic approximated to 175® with 30 : 60 : 20 eq. per cent; of the 
re^ective salts. £ X Maumen^ gave the m.p. of the mixture NaNf 05 +Ca(N 03 )| as 235®, 
A. W. a Menzies and N. K Butt found 261° W. B. Harkins and G. L. Clark found for 
barium and sodium nitrates the eutectic neajr 300^ with about 8 or 9 eq. per cent, of the 
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sodium salt ; for the barium and potassium nitrates a eutectic near 310° with nearly 80 

per cent, of the potassium salt ; and for the ternary system, I>a(NO;j)o KNO 

the ternary eutectic is 214‘1° with 5:50:45 eq. per cent, of the resnective salt 
E. J, Maumcno measured the m.p, of the mixtures Ba{KO-j)'> “f and BafNO ) 4-Nfi\rn 

and of Sr(N 0 ,) 2 H-KN 03 and SriNOal. + NaNO^. F. '(Tuthrie found the 
with barium and potassium nitrate corresponded with 211-53 jier cent, of the bariuni if 
and a temp, of 278*5° ; he also fotmd that a outectic at 285° with potassium and strontiW 
nitrates corresponding with 25*81 per cent, of the latter salt. W. D. llarkins and G L Cl t 
determined the m.p. of a few points in the ternary sysiom, Sr(N‘ 03 ) 2 — KNO..--- NaisTO anH 
the ternary eutectic is not far from 208*4° with the respective oep** percentages 9 * 50 *40 
Mtempts to deal wth the ternary systom, BtKNOa)^ -LiNC),, wore abaadoned 
because when over 10 eq. per cent, of tlie first-named .salt was present o.\v"on was ranjdil, 
evolved— even so low as 2U6°. rapidly 

The cryohydrie temp, of the three salts arc indicated in connection with the 
solubijities of the salts in water. 11. C. Jones an<l F. II. German's values for the 
lowering of the freezing point d& of soln. of calcium nitrate with the cone 0 expressed 
in mols per litre : ^ 


0 

de 

de/G 


0-043 

0 - 200 '’ 

4-76 


0-104 

0-470'’ 

4-.72 


0-208 

o-nio” 

4-37 


0- 41.7 

1- 820" 
4-39 


1-038 

7-070° 

4-80 


1-000 
8 -OHO" 
7-23 


2-077 

ll-OOO" 

5-79 


2 -.905 
19-320° 
0 05 


3-320 

24-320® 

7-33 


The increase in the value of ddJC with cone. soln. owin^f to the formation of hydrates 
IS not so marked as with soln. of the halides. S. Arrhenius, and S. U. Pickerimr also 
studied the f.p. of soln. of this salt. H. C. Jones and F. 11. Gctman also found^’soln 
of strontmrn nitrate gave a minimum value of dOjC—i-W in U'15A’-soln. For soln.' 
of barium nitrate, mols per litre, H. Ilausrath found for C'=0'000383, U-(.)02681 and 

0-008552; dd=0-002140“, O-OMOV, and 0-0431 1“ ; and ci'd/G=5-58, 5-22, and’S’OS 
respectively. F . M. Eaoult also measured the lowering of the f.p. of soln. of barium 
nitrate. 

The boiling point of a sat. soln. containing 3.51-2 grms. of calcium nitrate in 100 
grms. of water was found by J. Logrand ^3 to be 1,%“ ; I>. Kremers gave 152* ; and 
G. r. Gerlach gave for soln. with w grms. of Ca(N03)a.2ll20 in 100 grms. of water; 


w 

B.p. 


12 

lor 


25*5 

102 ° 


68*5 

105° 


152*5 

ii0° 


007 

130° 


1370 

140° 


2014 

145° 


10880 

150® 


T. Griffiths found the b.p. of a sat. soln. of strontium nitrate is 10G’8“ with 113 grms. 

no ■’ Kremers gave 107-.5" to 108“ ; G. J. Mulder, 

107-9 , and for a soln. with w grms. of Sr(K03)2 in 100 grms. of water, G. T. Gerlach 
gave 

12 24 6S-6 89-e ST'S 10.7 112-2 


B.p. 


100-5® 101® 103° 104-6® 105° 105° 100° 


lies 

106-3° 


T. Griffiths found the b.p. of a sat. soln. of barium nitrate is iOFl® with 36-18 grms. 
of the salt m 100 grms. of water ; P. Kremers. 102-5“ ; G. J. Mulder, 101-9“ ; %nd 
XL. Gay Lmmc, 10r6o ; G. T. Gerlach found the b.p. of a soln. of barium nitrate, 
27-6, IS respectively lOO'S*, 101“, and 101-1“. J. M, Ordway 
gave 132 for the b.p. of melted tetrahydrated calcium nitrate. S. Arrhenius calcu- 
lated for ae mol. rmsmg the boiling point of 0*064:32^-, 0-1073jV-, and 0-179h^- 

nSk« w Smits, foi0-0429iv-. 

1 -1 fift ^ iKc 1 of strontium nitrate, respective values 

oil 0.9/®®’*- re^eotively 2-24, 2-22, 2-19, 

S also found, for 0-046121^., 0-08682ir-, 0-4233iV-, and 0-8890i\r- 

* b^Tim nitrate, the respective values of dB/C, 1-140, 1-210, MOl, and 
1 0^, or the values of % are rei^otively 2-71, 2-83, 2-12, and 1-92. 

100-b7S!Ttt.SSd£S.‘SS^:"“ we«» o£™t« « 


G«ma. of salt 
lioweriw^ 


6*59 

laa 


44-40 

I04‘2 


i68-ia 

403-4 


Srd^Oj), 

45-33“ 

69-1 


n^$ 
mi 




6-83 

6-0 


18-28 

18-8 


32-32 

32*4x1^ 
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H. Lescoeur gives Q'S mm. for tte vap. press, of a sat. soln. of tetrahydrated calcium 
nitrate at 20 and he has meas^ed the changes of vap. press, during the dehydration 

V-v""- w u ty<^ation of the anhydrous salt. According to 

W. Muller-Erzbach, the vap. press, of the tetrahydrate is O'C to 0-7 of that of water 
and the salt loses its water of crystallization under the same press. ; the accidental 
formation of the trihydrate showed O'll for the relative press, for the first mol and 

0- 04: for the two last mols. F. M. Raoult measured the lowering of the vap press of 
soln. of barium nitrate. J. Waddell compared what T. Graham called the 'in- 
vaporation or the absorption of water by lithium nitrate and the nitrates of the 
alkaline earths. He found lithium nitrate to be the least absorbent, the calcium 
salt was more absorbent, the strontium salt still more, and the barium salt was the 
most absorbent. R. 0. E. Davis and co-workers measured the vap. press of 
ammonical soln. of calcium nitrate ; and considered that soln. of calcium nitrate 
are most promising for practical use as an absorbent for ammonia. 

According to J. Thomsen,i5 the heat of formation is (Ca, Ng, SOg), 203-23 Cals. ■ 
(Ca, Og, Ng04), 207-21 Cals. ; (Sr, Og, Ng04), 223-83 Cals. ; (Sr, Ng, SOg), 219-85 
Cals. ; (Ba, Og, N2O4), 229-72 Cals. ; and (Ba, Ng, 3O2), 225-74: Cals. M. Berthelot 
gave with solid components (CaO, NgOg), 59-2 Cals. ; (SrO, NgOs), 76-2 Cals. : 
(BaO, NgOg), 81-4 Cals. ; Ca(0H)2-f2HN03, aU in dil. soln., 27-8 Cals. ; similarly 
for Sr(0H)2-l-2HN03, 27-8 Cals. ; and Ba(0H)2-+-2HN03, 27-8 Cals. J. Thomsen 
gave for the heat of solution of a mol of Ca(N03)2 in 400 mols of water 3-95 Cals. : 
for Sr(N03)2, 4-62 Cals. ; Ba(N03)2, 9-40 Cals. ; and for Ca(N03)2.4Hg0, —7-25 Cals. 
S. U. Pickering found 3-943 Cals, for the heat of soln. of Ca(N03)2 in water, and 
8-710 Cals, in alcohol ; and for Ca(N03)2.4H20, —8-354 Cals, in water, and -1-836 
Cals, in alcohol. E. von Stackelberg measured the heat of soln. Qoin mols of barium 
nitrate in' 100 mols of -water and found Q=10638-8108»+608 k 2 cals. F. R. Pratt 
measured the heats of dilution of soln. of barium and strontium nitrates. 

The index of refraction of crystals of strontium nitrate for Na-light is 1-67, 
according to A. Fock ; le and 1-5665, according to M. le Blanc and P. Rohland— while 
J. Behr’s value 1-6878 is considered to be incorrect. H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen 
found for crystals of barium nitrate 1-6665 for the 0-line ; 1-5711 for the D-line ; 
and 1-5825 for the F-line ; A. Fock formd 1-5716 and M. le Blanc and P. Rohland, 

1- 5711 for the D-line ; J. Behr, 1-5655 for the Iii-line ; 1-6699 for the Na-line : and 
1-6735 for the Tl-line. 


According to H. de Senarmont, the crystals of tetrkhydra-ted stronti-um nitrate 
gave a strong negative doable refraction. The anomalous double refraction of the 
crystals of anhydrous strontium and barium nitrates has been studied by H. Marbach, 
L. Wulfi, W. J . Le-wis, F. Elocke, and J. Morel. The indices of refraction of aq. soln. 
of calcium nitrate have been studied by H. 0. Jones and F. H. Getman, and 
B. C. Damien ; the latter found for a soln. sp. gr. 1-7621, at 12-3° ; 1-46436 and 
1’48341 respectively for E„ and Ey ; 1-46308 and 1-48142 respectively for a soln. of 
sp. gr. 1-7680 at 17-0® ; 1-45782 and 1-47534 respectively for a soln. of sp. gr. 
1*7426 at 34-1® ; and 1*45201 and 1-46813 respectively for a soln. of sp. gr. 1*7262 at 
63*2®. M. le Blanc and P. Rohland found for 10*6 and 25’51 per cent. sola, of 
strontium nitrate, of sp. gr. 1*095 and 1*2440 respectively, the refractive indices for 
the D-line 1*3387 and 1*3469 respectively ; and for 6*08 and 6*97 per cent. soln. of 
barium nitrate of sp. gr. 1*0517 and 1*0597 respectively, the refractive indices 
1*3398 and 1*3408 respectively. S. Koskinen and V. J. Saariallio also studied the 
optical properties of soln. of barium nitrate. The respective refraction equivalents 
of solid and soln. of strontium nitrate by tbe (/x— l)Jlf/D formula are 20*33 and 
20-40; and of barium nitrate, 22’98 and 22-27; similarly, by the (ja2—l)M/(;a2-f-l)D 
formula, 11*72 and 11*83 for strontimn, nitrate, and 13*22 and 12-94 for barium 
nitrate. ^ W. N. Hartley Ims studied the absorption spectra of soln. of calcium 
and barium nitrates. C. Schaefer and M. Schubert measured the in&a-red spectrum 
strontium and barium nitrates, W. Grookes observed that calcium nitrate 
gives an orange-yellow ph 08 pllQreso$nce with a continuous spectrum when exposed 
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to catkodo rays, P. Bary found strontium and barium nitrate fluoresces when 
exposed to X-rays or to Becquerei's rays. P. Heinrich noted the luminescence which 
occurs when barium oxide is treated with nitric acid in the dark. 

P. Wenger and A. Lubomirsky ^8 studied the electro-reduction of barium nitrate 
in aq. soln. The equivalent electrical conductivity^ A, of soln. of the nitrates of 
the alkaline earths was measured by F. Kohlrausch and E. Oriinoisen, at 18°. 
H. C. Jones and co-workers mcasunul the mol. conductivity, and the percentage 
degree of ionization, a, of soln. of the nitrates of the alkaline earths containing 
a mol of salt in v litres of water. 


Ca(NOa)2 


Sr(N 03)3 


Ba(N03)8 


V 


• 

2 

8 

32 

I2S 

51-2 

2048 




65*84 

85*50 

102*3 

1 1 4 *5 

122*6 

130*0 

/^66* 



— 

287*8 

350*6 

307*7 

432*5 

468*3 

0-0® 



60*7 

65*8 

78*7 

88*1 

04*3 

100*0 




— 

62*8 

76*5 

86*8 

94*4 

100*0 




63*24 

84*33 

100*7 

J 14*8 

122*5 

131*3 




— . 

288*0 

354*4 

400*7 

44i*0 

460*9 

1 a©" 



48*2 

64*2 

77*7 

87*4 

93*3 

100*0 





G2*5 

76*0 

86*9 

95*7 

100*0 





76*37 

97*62 

J J4*4 

124*3 

131*4 

j 




276*2 

334*2 

308*3 

440*7 

467*0 

fao“ 



— 

68'I 

74*3 

87*1 

94*6 

100*0 





68*1 

72*4 

83*8 

92*7 

98*2 


L. Wohler found 10’8 reo, ohms for the difleronce in the conductivities of soln. of 
strontium nitrate at dilutions between and -y— 1021 ; the corresponding 

difference with soln. of barium nitrate was 12*7 rec. ohms, H. C. Jones and co- 
workers also measured the temx>. coell of the conductivities. ^ 

G. Kiimmeil, and K. Drucker also discussed the degree of ionisation of soln. of 
these salts. Measurements have also been made of the conductivity of aq. soln. of 
calcium nitrate soln, by A. C. MacGregory, S. Anlicnius, H. C. Jones, etc. 
A. C. MaoGregory gives 0‘0219 for the temp, coed, of the conductivity of soln. of 
calcium nitrate between 18° and 20° ; and 0*0224 for soln. of strontium nitrate 
between 10°. and 20° ; H. C. Jones also gave values for this constant. H. 0, Jones 
and 0. G. Carroll have measured the electrical conductivities of soln. of nitrates of 
the alkaline earths in methyl and ethyl alcohols ; Ji. J. Holland, in methyl alcohol 
soln. containing benzene, toluene, xylene, and turpentine ; H, C. Jones and 
E. 0. Bingham, in water containing ethyl or methyl alcohol, or acetone ; C. A. ELraus 
and J, E. Bishop, in propyl alcohol ; and E. C. Franklin and O. A. ICraus, in soln. 
in liquid ammonia. The transport numbers of the ions have been determined by 
W. Hittorf, and many others A® G. N. Lewis and M. Randall calculated the 
. activity coed, of the ions of barium nitrate. The pyroelectricity and piezoelec- 
tricity of crystals of barium nitrate have been studied by W, Hankel. A. Heyd- 
weiller found the dielectric constant of barium nitrate to be 3*42 for A^478 cm. 
P. Pascal gave for the mol. ec^ffleient Oi magnetization of barium nitrate, 
665 XlCr^ units. 

Calcium nitrate decomposes when heated above its m.p., and gives od oxygen, 
nitrogen, and nitrogen peroxide. The residue obtained with partially decomposed 
calcium nitrate is phosphorescent in the dark, and it is the so-called Baldwin* s 
^hosjpJioTus. Barium oxide, mixed maybe with some barium peroxide, remains as a 
soHd when the nitrate has all decomposed ; barium nitrite is an intermediate stage 
in the decomposition. The nitrates of the alkaline earths detonate feebly when 
strewn over red-hot coke, and when mixed with organic matter they detonate 
slightly when heated. Strontium and barium nitrates decompose if heated near 
their m.p. According to M, Riviere, only a trace of nitrogen peroxide is produced. 
According to B. N. Gottlieb, and E. E. Basch, in heating barium nitrate, for the 
puiwse of ^covering the nitric acid, it is best ^ heat the salt as rapidly as possible 
without fusion. The former analy 2 ied the gases evolved by heating barium nitote 
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bo difierent temp. . E. J. Maumend found that wlien calcium, strontium, or barium 
nitrate is mixed with an equi-molar proportion of sodium or potassium nitrate, it 
can be fused without decomposition, but W. D. Harkins and G. L. Clark found that 
while mixtures of barium and potassium nitrates could be readily fused without 
decomposition, mixtures of barium and lithium nitrates, with over 40 eq. per cent, 
of the latter decomposed, and ternary mixtures of these three nitrates decomposed 
when over 10 eq. per cent, of the barium salt was present. Molten tetrahydrated 
calcium nitrate decomposes, and when a third of the water has been lost, the 
anhydrous salt begins to separate ; similar remarks apply to tetrahydrated strontium 
nitrate. The latter salt, according to H. J. Brooke, and A. Souchay and E. Lenssen, 
effloresces rapidly in air, and loses all its water at 100° ; on the contrary, according 
to N. A. E. Millon, tetrahydrated calcium nitrate deliquesces rapidly in air and loses 
the water in vacuo over cone, sulphuric acid. E. W. Smither found tetrahydrated 
calcium nitrate retains one-fourth of its water very tenaciously at 97°-98°, although 


it is given off very slowly at this temp. 

According to E. Kuhlmann,®^ when hydrogen is passed over red-hot barium 
nitrate, the hydroxide is formed ; according to J. W. Thomas, gaseous hydropn 
chloride does not change anhydrous or hydrated barium, strontium or calcium 
nitrates ; according to K. Stammer, carbon monoxide reduces red-hot barium 
nitrate forming the carbonate and oxide ; according to J. Lang, lead vigorously 
reduces hot barium nitrate, forming a trace of nitrite ; according to J. W. Slater, 
arsenic forms arsenic trioxide when boiled with an aq. soln. of barium nitrate, but 
phosphorus is not attacked ; and, according to C. J. B. Karsten, trituration of a 
dry mixture of potassium sulphate and barium nitrate is_ attended by the same 
double decomposition. B. M. Walton found a powdered mixture of barium nitrate 
and sodium carbonate liquefies with the absorption of heat, so that the temp. 

initially at 21-3° fell to -m°. , , x * 

According to E. Lucius, barium mtrate xmites with bannm acetate to form a 
double salt. W. 0. de Baat,22 in his study of the ternary system, NH4NO3— •Ba(N03)2 
— HoO, at 30°, found no evidence of the formation of a double salt of barium nitrate, 
and ammonium nitrate; nor in his study of the quaternary system, Ba(N03)2 
— NH4NO.3— AgNOs— H2O, at 30°, did he find any evidence of the formation of a 
double salt with barium nitrate and silver nitrate. ^^-BiMvold to ha^ made 

white ncedle-like crystals of calcium hydroxymtrate, 2Ca(0H)2.Ca(N(^)2.2H2O, by 
crystallization from a soln. of calcium oxide in one of calcium nitrate. 0. L. Barsov 
and H P Corson found the mutual solubility of barium hydroxide and mtrate in 
aq. soln. at 25°. A soln. containing 5-02 parts of barium o»de, and 11-48 p^s of 
barium nitrate in 100 parts of water, is sat. with respect to Ba(0H)2.8H2O and 
BafNO^l^. The solubility of each is thus increased by the presence of the other. 
Similarly, also, C. L. Parsons and 0. L. Perkins found a soln. of strontium omde and 
nitrate is sat. with the hydrated hydroxide and nitrate when it contams 1-76 pa^ 
of strontia, and 81-06 parts of strontium mtrate m 100 parts of water at 26 . in 
neither case was any evidence of basic nitrates — strontium hydroxymtrate or oarmm 
hydroxynitrate — obtained. 
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§ 25. The Normal Phosphates of the Alkaline Earths 

If the notation were consistent, orfchophosphoric acid should be P(OH)5, and 
the orthophosphates derivatives of this acid ; but through some aberration, the acid 
O ; P(0H)3 is called orthopbosphoric acid, and the derivative salts, orthophosphates. 
The calcium salts of this acid, H3PO4, whose individuality has been established, 
are indicated in Table XVI. Their relationship with orthopbosphoric acid ia 


Table XVI. — The Calchxm OaTuopnosPHATES. 


Empirical formula. 

Ratias CaO ; P-jO^ : B 2 O. 

Orthophasphafce. 

Calcium. 

Ca(H2POd2 . 
Ca(H 2 p 04 ).,.HoO . 

CaHPO* " . 

CaHP 04 . 2 H 2 O 

Ca3(P04)a . • 

Ca3{I>04):i.H20 

Ca4P20, 

Ca4p20g.4H j»0 « 

Ca^Qp^Ogg 

CaO.P,0..2H„O 

CaO.P^Oj.Sir.'O 

L’CaO.P.Oj.HU) 

2Ca0.Pa0r,.5H.,0 

3CaO.PaO. 

3Ca0.P,0..I£,O 

4Ca0.P,05 

4CaO.P,0„.4H,0 

1 10Ca0.3P,0,.H-0 

Monocaichini 

♦» 

Dltjalctum 

»• 1 

Trieakiium 

Tetracakuum 

j 

Docacalcmm 

Dihydrophosphate 

Hydro phosphate 
!*» 

Bhosphato 

»» 

Oxyphosphate 

)» 

Oxyhexaphosphate 


illustrated by the graphic formuIsB 


HOv 

ho/ 




HO\ 

HO^P= 

.0/ 


K) 


^<Ov 
H0-7P«=0 
HO/ 

Ca<H,P04), 


HOv 

Ca<^/ 


CaHPO. 


Ca<Kp=0 

c^<o^p=.o 


The oxypho^hate or hydroxyphoaphate has beea varioasly cepseseated ; 


‘^'^O^P=rO 
^0-9P=0 


da<) 




“•<2^3=0 

H0.Ca-0-^P«O 

HO.(V-d/^ 

o»,Ofd4),o»(OBo,+aa,o 


ca<; 

0a< 




;>oa 
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H. Bassett prefers the last forinula. According to A. Werner’s scheme,! it is 


Ca^PaOg 


or 


^ ^CaP 04 

^H^^<CaPO' 


Ca4P20(,.4Hs0 




Normal calcinm phosphate, and calcium hydro- and dihydro-phosphates are 
all unstable in the presence of water, for they break down into sohds containing 
more lime than the original solid, and in the soln., the ratio of acid to lime is greater 
than in the original solid. This was clearly shown by H. E. Causse’s investigation ^ 
on the solubility of the calcium phosphates in soln. of phosphoric acid. The 
composition of aq. soln. containing calcium hydroside and phosphoric acid has 
been investigated by E. K. Cameron, A. Seidell, and J. M. Eell, and by H. Bassett. 
A selection from the results of the last-named -is indicated in Table XYII, and 
the results for the three-component system, CaO — P 2 O 5 — H 2 O, in the region of 
the orthophosphates, are illustrated by Fig. 63. 


Table XVII. — Oondttions or Equilibrium or the Calcium Orthophosphates in 
Aqueous Solutions of Phosphoric Acid. , 


Grms. 

300 grms. 
gat. aoln. 


CaO. 

P 2 O 4 . 

3-088 

36-11 

4-008 

28*34 

5-800 

24-20 

6-523 

22*90 

4-400 

17*65 

2*638 

9*300 

1‘878 

6*040 

0*826 

2-387 

0-X65 

0-417 

0*07 

0-166 

0-06 

0*140 

0*05 

0*118 

0-04 

0-003 

o*os 

0*070 

0*02 

0-047 

o-oi 

0*023 


25® 

40® 

60*7® 


Clrma. per 


Grms. per 



100 grills, 
ejafi. soln. 


100 grms. 
sat. sola. 

Solid phases^ 

Solid phases. 



Solid phases. 


CaO. 



CaO. 

P 3 O 5 . 


Ca(HaP 04 ) 2 .H 20 

1*768 

42*42 

Ca(H 2 P 04 )a.H 20 

0-336 

62*01 






Ca(H 0 PO^) 2 .H 2 O 

>» 

3*684 

36*70 

»( 

— 


Ca(H 2 P 04 ) 2 ; 

0 a(HoP 04 ) 2 .Ho 0 

Ca(HaP 04 ) 2 .Ha 0 ; 

6*766 

27*25 

Ca(H2P04)2.H!20 » 

0-635 

58*08 

CaCHgPOila.H^O 

OaHPOi 

CaHPOi 

4*813 

21*67 

CaHP 04 

CaHP 04 . 

1-428 

50*25 



3*810 

16*35 

2-974 

41*92 

»» 


2*536 

9*905 


4-880 

33*18 

Ca(B[ 2 P 04 ) 2 *h 2 d > 

** 

1*847 

6*079 


5*725 

29*61 






CaHPO. 

0 aUPO 4 ; 

1*267 

4*397 


8- .507 

15*48 

CaHPO* 

0-570 

1*810 


2-328 

9*465 

»> 

(.’aHI>0.,.2IToO 



** 1 




CuHl> 04 . 21 Ja 0 ‘' 

0*156 

0-426 


T563 

6-157 

*7 

0-0602 

0*0508 

0*168 

0-128 

Ca,(P 04 ) 2 .H 20 

0*692 

0*0596 

2-281 

0-1527 

CaSP 04 . 2 H .>0 


0*0008 

0*0202 

0*0514 

0-1331 

Ca2(P0j)2H20 

f More basic than 

0*0709 

0*0814 

trace 

OatPjO’,’.4HsO 

0*0351 

0*0106 

0*0942 

0-0309 

»> 

tt 

( CaHT 04 . 8 H 20 

0*0840 

»» 

>» 

0*0007 

0-0007 

77 


The regions for the phosphoric acids and for calcium hydrosides as solid phases are 
probably very small, and they are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 63, At each of 
the three quintriple points — 21®, 36®, and 152® — ^in ad^tion to soln, md v^our 
phases, there are three solid phases in equilibrium, as indicated in Table X vIII. 


Tablk XVni. — Q uintbible Points with Solutions of Calcium Phosphates. 


tmp. 

1 SoUdphaeoA 

ai® 

86* 

1«8* 

5 CaHPO.s CaHPp.^.<> 
i 0aJaPO4.2H»O ; 

Ca(H,PO.),.H,Os CaHPO. 




100 grniB.^ oi sola, coatfdn. 

PaOfi griaa. 

CaO gnas. 

23*50 

1 ■ 5*81 

0*140 

1 0*0514 ‘ 

54*00 

.. ' _L 

5-60 

- ' ' ' 'Sk'. 
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Tlicre are other quintuple points which have not been so well explored, 
F. K. Cameron, A. Seidell, and J. M. Bell, from their examination of the system at 
25% concluded that no definite compound exists between CaHP04.2H20 and 
Ca(0H)2, but only a series of solid sbln. Against this, H. Bassett showed that two 
phosphates more basic than calcium hydrophosphate can exist in stable equilibrium 
with an aq. soln. at 25*^, and probably at higher temp. These are normal calcium 
phosphate, Ca3(P04)2, and calcium hydroxyhexaphosphate, 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca(0H)2. 
He found that Ca4P2O0.H2O or Ca4P209.5H20 did not appear under these conditions. 



Fia, 63. — Equilibrium Conditions in tho Ternary System, CaO— intheHegion 
of the Orthophosphates—partiy diagranimatic. 

Trioalcium 'phosphate, tertiary calcium phosphate, trihasicmhium phosphate, normal^ 
cakium phosphate, or calcium ortlmphosphate, Ca3(P04)2, is represented in nature 
by crystals of the hydrated mineral ornithite, which is found in Sombrero (West 
Indies), and which, according to A, A, Julian,® has the composition C%(P04)2*2H20. 
The mineral, however, is far from being a satisfactory representative owing to its 
admixture with other substances. It is also supposed to occur in bones. Yellowish- 
white coUophanUe, Cei^(P 04 ) 2 M 20 , was reported by F, Sandberger in the guano 
beds of Sombrero (West Indies), and an analogous snow-white mineral, named 
monite, was reported by C. U. Shepard in the guano beds of Mona (West Indies), 
The sp. gr- of the former was given as 2*70, and the hardness 6, while the sp. gr. 
of the latter was given as 2T, and the hardness 2, The two are now supposed 
to be the same mineral species* C. U. Shepard’s pyrodasUe from Moneta (West 
Indies) is probably a mixture of ooUophanite and monetite : 60aHP04-Ca^{P04)2.H20* 
When coral is treated with a soln. of ammonium phosphate, E. Irvine and 
W. S* AM^J^on fotmd an interchange between the acid radicles, and they add that 
tl^ raaomdn accounts for the formation of calcium phosphate deposits in rainy 
cimates, through the excreta of birds deposited on coral or calcium carbonate* 
The reaction does not occur in the absence of a solvent— water. 

F. K. Cameron and A. Seidell have stated that the normal phosphate prepared 
by precipitation is non-crystalline, and a reasonably pure and crystalline product 
wx^ well-defined characteristics of a definite mol. species has not been prepared* 
A^rding to E. Warington, it is obtained by preo^^itation on adding trisodium 
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phosphate or disodhim hydrophosphate to an ammoniacal soln. of calcium chloride ; 
or, according to J. J. Berzelius, by dropping diammonium hydrophosphate into a 
similar soln. W. Windisch and W. Dietrich found the precipitates obtained by 
boiling primary potassium phosphate with increasing proportions of calcium hydro- 
carbonate show an increasing proportion of calcium, and range from the secondary 
to the primary calciunr phosphate, and some entrained alkali phosphate. J. N. von 
Fuchs, and R. Warington treated a soln. of phosphoric acid with calcium oxide and 
obtained the impure normal phosphate. M. Berthelot found that the precipitate 
obtained by treating a soln. of a calcium salt with normal alkali phosphate is not 
wholly normal calcium salt, but a mixture of that salt with a little calciiim hydro- 
phosphate, CaHPO^. W. A. Withers and A. L. Field studied the reaction between 
calcium nitrate and dipotassium hydrophosphate in aq. soln. Soon after mmng 
the reaction is considered to be 4K2HP04-l-4Ca(N03)2=Ca3(P04,)2-i-Ca(H2P04)2 
-fSKNO-j, and after a few m inutes the stable condition is represented by 4K2HPO4 
-f3Ca(N03)2=Ca3(P04)2-f2KH2P04-h6K;N03. If an excess of calcium nitrate is 
used, the unstable state is either not produced, or it persists an excee(Rngly short 
time”. The normal calcium phosphate undergoes partial hydrolysis and is converted 
into calcium hydrophosphate ; the extent of the hydrolysis is roughly proportional 
to the cone, of the dihydrophosphate present, and is slightly diminished by an 
excess of calcium nitrate. G. M. de Toni prepared coUoidal calcimn orthophosphate 
by TT^l-ving with continued agitation hot normal soln. of sodium phosphate and 
calcium chloride containing sufficient protective colloid— gelatin, gum arabic, 
blood serum, and starch — not sucrose or caramel. The sol may also be obtained 
by mixing a soln. of orthophosphoric acid with one of calcium hydroxide containing 

R. Warington found that the precipitated normal phosphate dried xn vacuo 
retained two mols of water, and 6'35 per cent, when dried at 100 . 0. C. Wittstein 
found that the air-dried precipitate retains five mols.of water ; R. Ludwig, 5-5 mols ; 
the latter also found that after standing three years, the precipitate retained 3-5 
mols of water, and when dried at 100°, one mol. The technical preparation of 
calcium phosphate by extracting basic slag or phosphorite Tnth hydrochloric acid 
and treating the soln. with calcium hydroxide was discussed by A. Gawalowsl^. 
The salt is also obtained by digesting hone-ash with hydrochloric or mtoc acid, 
boiling the soln. to eliminate carbon dioxide, and precipitating calcium phosphate 
by the addition of aqua ammonia — ^the product may be here contaminated with 
some magnesium ammonium phosphate, calcium fluoride, ferric and alumimum 


^^°A ^nW nna*°methods furnish strontiuin orthophosphate, Sr3(P04)2 ; L. Barthe 
claims to have prepared it free from other phosphates, by evaporating a mixtme of 
a cold ammoniacal soln. of 90 grms. of crystalline sodium hydrophosphate and one 
of 100 aims, of crystalline strontium chloride ; both soln. should be free frorn 
carbon dioxide. The. colloidal precipitate was washed by d^antation 
at 100“ T. Graham prepared, banum orthophosphate, Ba3(P04)2, as a floeciUent 
precipitate by adding a soln. of barium chloride to one of noiinal sodium phosphate ; 

■ aoeorWg to M. Traube, this product contaiufi foreign salts which oaimot J*® 

out, and he preferred to make it by saturating phosphoric acid mtb barium carbonate. 
L. V. R. Ouvrard obtained crystals of normal barium phosphate by saturat^ fused 
■ sodium, ortho-, pyro-, or meta-phosphate,, at a red heat, ^th barium ^de ; ai^ 
extracting the slowly cboled product with_ water. The additaon of a little soffium 
chloride favours the crystallization, but if a large proportion is used, a chloro- 
phosphate is formed. M. Berthelot has studied the conditions of equilibrium _be- 

tween barium chloride and ammonium phosphate. ^ 

Precipitated normal calcium phosphate is an amorphous powder, which after 
.noimnaf'inn hftjii a white earthv appearance. Similar remarks apply to precipitated 

; L. T. K. OuWi ofj*. Utte. 

' s£t wwetabulat and belonged to the cubic system. P. Gaubert claimed to have made 
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the so-called liquid crysfcids of calcium pliosphatc. According: to A. de Scliulten, 
crystals of artificial monetite had a sp. gr. 1*05. L. V. R. Ouvrard's crystals of 
normal barium phosphate had a sp. gr. 4*1 at 16*^, 

H. Bassett * found that water is retained very tenaciously by calcium phosphate, and is 
not expelled by several hours’ calcination in a mulTle ; S. Gabriel mentioned that over ono 
per cent, of water in bone phosphate is not driven off by i^]jnition, but it is expelled by 
strong ignition with silica. J, IM. van Bemmclon also found water to bo retained very 
tenaciously by fossil bones. Calcined calcium pho.s|>}uitos arc often a pink colour, particu- 
larly with the basic phosphates, bone-ash, etc. A. Cossa stated that ceria earths are 
present in bone-ash, but H. Bassett and S. Gabriel could not contirra this, and the latter 
could not obtain the pink colour with cerium or jnanganese salts and pure calcium pliosphatc. 
G. Bergeron and L. THdte, and P. Raoult and H. Breton noted the constant presence of 
traces of copper in animal tissues, and IT, Bassett believes l-lmt the pink coloration of 
calcined basic calcium phosphates is due to the presence of traces of copper. It might be 
added, however, that the humidity of the atm, in the earlier stages of the calcination for 
bone-ash, as well as whether the carbon is burnt out early or late in the calcination, may 
give respectively white and pink ashes. Similar remarks apply to china clays. 

N. T. de Sau8sure,5 and tT. P. J. d’Arcet found that; normal calcium 
phosphate can be melted to a porcclain-likc maws. 0. Niel.son gives 1550*^ for the 
meltmg point of calcium oTtho])hosphate. H. V, Rcgnault found 0*1992 for the 
specific heat of normal calcium ])hosphate between 15"^ and 98®. fi'hc heat of forma- 
tion, according to M. Bertliclot, is 3Ca(0H)2+2nj^P04=:0a,^(P04)o+6H20+64 
Cals. ; and 3CaOaq.+2H3p04a,,.==:3H29+0as(PO4}2+5B*4 to 60'8 Cals, when an 
eq. of each component is dissolved in six litres of water at 16® ; and sintilarly with 
strontium phosphate, 30*30 Cals. The heat of the reaction between normal sodium 
phosphate and strontium chloride is — 1*76 Cals, for the amorphous salt and 14*18 
Cals, for the crystalline ; the corresponding reaction with barium chloride is 
thermally neutral for amor])hous barium orthophosphate ; and for the crystalline 
salt, 32*32 Cals, are developed. The heat of neutralization, 3Sr(0H)24-2H3P04 
s=Sr3(P04)2+6H20, is 65*40Cals. for the amorphous salt, and 97*4 Cals, for the crystal- 
line salt ; and with a soln. of barium hydroxide and orthophos] dioric acid, 68“40 Cals, 
for amorphous barium orthophosphate, and 100*80 Cals, for the crj*stalline salt. 

According to P. Bary,^ normal strontium phosphate does not luminesce vrtrM 
exposed to X-rays, or to BecquereFs rays, B, Newbery and H, Lupton found that 
many coloured phosphorites are decolorized when heated. A sample of French 
phosphorite gave no visible ihemo-liimiil^cenee, but when a sample of Spanish 
phosphorite was gently warmed, it appeared to take fire, and emitted a beautiful 
and brilliant yellow glow which lasted from 30 to 60 secs., and then disappeared, after 
which further heating had no effect. By exposing the heated inert sample to rad.ium 
for about six days, lao external change was perceptible, but the power of emitting 
the yellow light was restored, and the glow was brighter and more lasting than 
that of the original specimen. Ho change of colour was observed by exposing the 
original samples to radium rays, but the thermo*luminescence was always increased 
by tMs treatment. A bright yellow light was emitted when the original sample of 
Spanish phosphorite was exposed to cathode rays» and there was no diminution of 
the effect with time. A specimen deprived of thermo-luminescence by strongly 
heating regained this property with increased brilliancy by exposure to the cathode 
rays, W. Crookes noted an orange-yellow phosphorescence with a continuous 
spectrum when calcium phosphate was exposed to the cathode rays. 

^ A. Lassieur said that calcium phosphate at 1300® is reduced by hydr<%en to a 
nrixfctTO of calcium oxide and phosphorus ; only traces of phosphine and calcium 
phosphide are formed. Possibly a basic phosphate is produced as an intermediate 
compound. When normal calcium phoaphal^ is heated in a stream of dfalorine 
there is very Uttle action, but M. (fan Jantrand ^ found that when mixed with 
carbon, it produces carbon monoxide and free phosphorus, or if the amount of 

reduction of the toe, phosphorus pentoxide is formed ; 
and J. Eiban found that a mixture of carb<m and normal oakuum ph<w^hate readily 
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reacts with ohlorinc mixed vdth carbon monoxide : he said that the carbon suffers 
no perce]>tiblc change, and that the reaction takes place in two stages • da fPO ) 

+2CO+2CL=Ca(PO3)2+2C0,-h2CaCl2Hollowedb/ca{P0lT4C0i4Cl-^^^^ 

+4CO,+CaCU. ; the reaction besins at 180% and is rapidly eomieted^e^^ 
330° and .? 10 . M. Cari-Maiitrand also found that a mixture of carbon and calcium 
phosphate, at a brisht red heat reacts with hydrogen chloride, as with chlorine 
forming carbon monoxide and free' phosphorus. According to H. B Quantin 
when calciiim phosjiliato is heated to redness in a stream of the vapour of carbon 
tetrachloride, phosphoryi chloride is first formed, and this is converted into phos- 
phorus pcntachloride. According to W. Crum, calcium phosphate is readily 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid and converted into dihydrophosphatc Ca(HoPO.L • 

100 pal is of the dil. acid dissolve 198 to 225 parts of normal calcium phosphate 

the calculated amount is 218-3 jiarts. According to G. Bischof, 100 ^ms of the 
acid of sp. gr. I'luO (31 per cent. llCi), at 17°, dissolves, when diluted with w erms. 
of water : ° 


w 


0 J 

23-;? 45-0 


4 7 10 

02-3 64-7 68 0 


16 19 gnus. 

71-9 69-6 69-7 „ 


According to .1. Piccard, a raol of normal phosphate is completely dissolved by 
a soln. containing four mols of HCI, and if shaken with a soln. containing two 
inols of HCI, and fiit<Tcd rapidly, half the phosphoric oxide is extracted, but 
if the mixture be allowed to stand, it slowly deposits crystals of calcium 
hydropho.splmte, CallPO^, the reaction is fast if the mixture be heated: 
CaH4(P04)j>-j-Ca;j{P0,()oS£:4CaHP04. E, Erlenmeyer also obtained crystals of 
what he regarded as a chtorophosphaie — compounds of calcium phosphate and 
cbloridc—from the soln. According to K. Birnbaum and A. S. Packard, the 
BoIn,_ of calcium phosphate, in nob a large excess of hydrochloric acid, becomes 
turbid when heute.d, owing to the separation of calcium hydrophosphate, CaHRO^, 
and, acetmling bi J. Piccard, the same salt is obtained by adding alcohol or 
sodium acetate to the soln. A hydrochloric acid soln. of normal barium phosphate 
was found by K. Erlenmeyer to give crystals of barium chloride, and of barium 
dihj'drophtisphate, Ba{'H2p04)2, or, when an excess of acid is used, pho^horic 
acid is farmed. When the boiling soln. is evaporated, crystals of the chloro- 
phoBphate, BnClo.*M.ia(H2P04)2, separate. Unlike barium and calcium ortho- 
jihosphates, the hydrodtluric acid soln. of strontium phosphate does not 3deld a 
cblorophosphate. 

According to 3. B, Scndcrcns,® when calcium phosphate is boiled with water 
and snllllltur. calcium thiosulphate is formed very slowly ; with barium phosphate, 
the decompoHttion is very slow and does not proceed further than barium hydxo- 
phosphnte, Ball PO4. According to A. B6champ, if finely divided calcium phoqihate, 
suspended in water, ho treated with byfitc^en sulphide, a liquid is obtained which 
reddens blue litmus, colours sodium nitroprusside bluish-Tuolet, and contains 190 
to 240 mgntns. of normal calcium phosphate per litre. The action of soln. of sod- 
phEOroOf fteM on the calcium phosphates resembles that of oth^ acids ; with cone, 
aoid sola., calcium dibydrophosphate is the stable solid; with less cone, soln., 
calcium hydrophosphate is the stable solid ; while in dil. soln. a more basic pho^hate 
separates, which B. W. Qerland believes to be an addition product of normal calcium 
phosphate and sulphurous acid. B. W. Gerland ffiund that artificial and natural 
^ium phosphate, as well as bone-ash, dissolves in sulphurous aoid so that one 
mol PjOs passes into soln. for 4 to 6 mols of SOg. These soln. smell and taste a little 
less strongly of sulphur dioxide than do eq. aq. soln. of that gas. If the soln. he 
allowed to stand in air, or is vacuo, warmed over 18°, or mixed with mcohol, a 
precipitate of variable composition is produced ; a precipitate is formed if hydrogen 
or soma othnr gas is passed into tiie soln. If the mixed ^In. stiu contains a 
modarate proportion el tnlphur dbxida, the precipitate is either caloiim hyi^o- 
j^hata or a mtete# of tiiat salt with oaiaium sulphate ; if very little sulphur 
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dioxide be present, the precipitate approximates to calcium mlphito-hydrophosphate^ 
2CaHPO4.CaSO3.H2O, or Ca3(P04)2.S02.2H20. It is claimed tbat this substance 
is a chemical individual, and not a mixture of calcium hydrophosphate and 
sulphite, since it does not behave like a sulphite — e.g. it is stable in oxidizing 
agents like chlorine — but E. Rotondi believed it to be a mixture of the two salts in 
question. The soln. of calcium phosphate in sul])hurous acid precipitates a mixture 
of normal calcium phosphate, calcium hydrophosphate, and calcium sulphate when 
treated with ammonia ; the soln. also gives precipitates with barium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, ferric chloride, lead acetate, and cupric acetate. According 
to E. Rotondi, when normal barium phosphate is sxispaudvd in water, and treated 
with sulphur dioxide, barium sulphide is precipitated, and barium di hydrophosphate, 
Ba(H2P04)2, passes into soln. 

Moderately cone, sulphuric acid was found by J. J. Berzelius to convert calcium 
phosphate into a mixture of phosphoric acid and calcium sulphate. The reaction 
between calcium phosphate and sulphuric acid has Ix^en studied by J. Kolb, 
A. Millot, R. Weber, J. Piccard, H. Joulie, W. Crum, H. P. Arnisby, and E. Erlen- 
meyer* If one to two mols of sulphuric acid be used for a mol of normal calcium 
phosphate, and enough water to nmke the whole into “ slip,’" A. Millet found that 
calcium dihydrophosphate and calcium sulphate are fornu»d ; and if less than one 
mol of sulphuric acid be used, half the calcium phosphate remains unchanged, 
H. P. Armsby found that the amount of soluble phosphate, CaH4(P04)2, which is 
formed by the sulphuric acid depends on the temp, atid on the duration of the 
action ; and he assumed that calcium dihydrophos])hate is initially formed by the 
action of the acid, and that this then reacts with the unchanged calcium phosphate 
to form the monohydropbosphate, Ga3(P04)2+CaH4(P04}2— 4CaHP04. A. Millot 
further showed that with two mols of sulphuric acid per mol of normal phosphate, 
96*63 per cent, of soluble phosphate is formed, and with the equi-molar proportions 
of acid and normal phosphate, 48*72 per cent, of soluble phosphate is formed. 
A. Millot, and J. Piccard showed that on standing the proportion of soluble phos- 
phate in the product decreases owing to the formation of the monohydropbosphate ; 
while J. Kolb supposes that free phosphoric acid is formed by the action of two 
mols of sulphuric acid on one mol of calcium phosphate, which on standing forms 
the soluble dihydrophosphato, Ca(H2P04)2. A. Gossmann studied the action of 
alkali sulphates on barium phosphate. 

Calcium dihydrophosphate is much more soluble than the other calcium phos- 
phates ; and a mixture of this salt with calcium sulphate is used as a fertilizer 
under various names ; superp/mphatey acid phosphate^ and sohihk lime phosphate.'^ 
It is prepared by treating rook or bone phosphate with Bulphuric acid — generally 
chamber acid — approximately 60 per cent. H2SO4, and of sp. gr. 1*55. Rather less 
acid is employed than is needed to convert all the lime in excess of that required 
to form the dihydrophosphate, into calcium sulphate, because, if the theoretical 
amount of acid is used, the resulting product is of a pasty consistency, difficult to 
handle, and it is so acid as to be considered harmful to vegetation. The water and 
the acid forms hydrated calcium dihjdrophosphate, Ca{H2P04)2.H20, and gypsum, 
CaS04.2H20, On standmg exposed to the air some water is absorbed, and the 
undeoomposed phosphate reacts with the dihydrophosphate to form the less soluble 
hydrophosphatc. This process is known as the reversion of the mperphosphate ; and 
the process of pverrion is ^oelerated by the presence of iron oxide and alumina, 

’ which form slightly soluble phosphates. When mixed with soil, the superphosphate 
rapidly and completely reverts; this is shown by the fact that the aq. extract of 
such a soil is no richer in phosphoric acid than that of an untreated soil 

The four component system, CaO— H2BO4— H2SO4— HgO, has been partially 
studied by F. K. Cameron and J. M. Bell, and they represent their results by a 
series of diagrams resembling Fig. 64 .^ 0 represents a sat. soln. of lime in water. 
0 % the ^axis, A rejpresente a soln. in equflibrium with calcium hydrophosphate 
: solm ; and S, a soln. sat* with both oaloium hydro-, and 
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dihydro-pliosphate. On the O^z-axis, 0 represents a soln. sat. with both calcium 
hydroxide and gypsum, and^ D a soln. in ec[uilibrium with both gypsum and an- 
hydrite. The fields over which the calcium phosphates can exist are very narrow 
The data for 25 ° arc shown in Table XIX. 

Table XIX. — Phases in the Quaternary System, CaO— PjOj— SO,,— HjO, at 26°. 


F!«. j 

Grms. PtiOr. 

Grms. SO.i 

Grms. CaO 

letter. | 

per litre. 

per litre. 

per litre. 

0 

0 

0 

1*17 

A 

3 

0 

1-6 

B 

zn 

0 

77 

C 

0 

0*9 

1*9 

D 

0 

317‘5 

1 

E 

3 

0-0 

1*5 

F 

317 

1 0-0 

77 

0 

545 

i 0*2 

3 $ 


Soild phases. 


Ca(OH)a 

Solid soln. ; CaHP04.2Hj0 
Ca(HaP04)j.H„0 ; CaHP04.2Hj0 
Ca(OH)j; CaS04.2Hj0 
CaS04.2Hj0; CaS04 
Solid soln. ; CaS04.2H.0 ; 
CaHP04.2H20 

CaS 04 . 2 Hs 0 ; CaHP 04 . 2 H ,0 j 
Ca(HjP04)2.H,0 
CaSOi.2HaO; CaSOi; 
Ca(HaP04)2.H,0 


Anhydrite 



\ B 
CaHPQfrifiO 




. A 

Solid 
Mutms 

Fia 64 . — Phases of the Four Compo- 
nent System: CaO — H3PO4 — ^113804 
— H3O. 


The chanj^cs which occur by raising the temp, have been partially investigated. 
The point F moves to the right, G to the left. At 66 '^ the two points meet, and 
there is a sextuple point where the six 
phases — soln., vapour, CaS04, CaS04.2H20, 

CaHP04.2H20, and Ca(H2P04)2.H20-~are 
in equilibriuni. At higher temp, the gypsum 
field disuijpcars, and anhydrite is the stable 
solid* 

F. K. Cameron and J. M. Bell thus 
described the leaching of a superphosphate, 
containing calcium dihydrophosphate and 
gypsum, by water at 25 **. Stage I. The 
addition of wate.r to monocalcium phos- 
jdiate crystals causes a partial change to 
dicalcium phosphattn and a soln. saturated 
with respect to both phosphates. A small 

amount of gypsum will also pass into the soln. Stage II. If water be added 
to this sohn, or if the soln. be drained away and fresh water added, more of the 
monocalchim phosphate will disappear and dicalcium phosphate will be formed. 
The net effect of this leaching is to wash out some free phosphoric acid, together 
with considerable quantities of calcium and a very small quantity of gypsum. If 
the addition of water is rapid, the time for this change may be very short mdeed, ' 
During this change the composition of tie soln, is represented by the point F of 
Fig. 64 , and if equilibrium conditions are obtained the composition of the soln. will 
remain constant until all the monocalcium phosphate disappears. It will he 
observed that the greater part of the original calcium phosphate has been removed. 
This may ^ partially represented by the equation : CaH4(PO)2=*=OaHP04“l“H3P04, 
all the phosphoric acid in excess of the csompound CaHP04 being leached away, 
together with a considerable amount of the diphosphate, which is dissolved. Upon 
the removal of some of the soln. and the dilution of the residue by fresh water, the 
composition of the teachings will change rapidly tmtil the point is reached. 
Stage llh Here another change takes place, the crystalline dicalcium phosphate 
givum up phosphoric acid, which carries some of the phosphate into soln. The 
solid changes to a solid soln; of lime and phosphoric acid, and upon continued 
teaching this soM sole, changes gradually to that solid soln^ which in sat. gypsum 
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soln. dissolves unclianged, i.e. tie ratio of lime and ptosphoric acid whicli have gone 
into soln. is the same as in the solid soln. Over this range of cone, gypsum has a 
much higher solubility, and it will probably disappear before the solid soln. have all 
disappeared. Stage IV consists in the slow soln. in water of a relatively insoluble 
solid soln. of lime in phosphoric acid, which contains relatively more lime than would 
be required by the formula Ca3(P04)2. 

According to 0 . Nielsen, the reduction of normal calcium phosphate by carbon 
begins at 14 : 00 ®. According to P. Bcrthicr, a mixture of calcium phosphate, silica, 
and carbon at a white heat forms calcium silicate, carbon monoxide, and phosphorus ; 
and a mixture of ten parts of calcium phosphate with five of quartz and five of clay 
gives, when heated in a carbon crucible, three parts of phosphorus, and the quantity 
of the latter increases when the proportion of silica is increased. T. Schlosing found 
that when normal calcium phosphate is heated white-hot in a stream of carbon 
monoxide, the phosphorus is quantitatively liberated. According to 0 . Nielsen, 
normal calcium phosphate is not reducible by carbon monoxide, and A, Lassieur 
also said no reduction occurs at 1300 ®. When a mixture of water vapour and 
carbon dioxide is passed over heated calcium phosphate, C. Seybold and F. Heeder 
found that calcium hydrophosphate is first produced : Ca3(P04)2+C02+H20 
=CaC03+2CaHP04, and this in turn decomposes producing calcium tetrahydro- 
phosphate : 2CaHP04+Cb2+H20=CaC03+C^^>H4(P04)2. G. von Georgievics 

passed carbon dioxide into water holding normal calcium phosphate in suspension, 
and obtained calcium hydrophosphate and carbonate ; the latter dissolves as 
calcium hydrocarbonate, and the soln. can then dissolve normal phosphate so that 
the ratio Ca : PO4 in soln. lies between that required for CaHP04 and Ca3(P04)2. 
J. B. A. Dumas observed that Seltz-watcr, which contained considerable quantities 
of carbon dioxide in soln., etches ivory in a similar way to a dil sola, of hydrochloric 
acid ; J, L. Lassaigne also observed that at 10 ®, water sat. with carbon dioxide 
dissolves a small quantity of calcareous material from human bones ; and 
J. von Liebig found that a litre of water, sat. with carbon dioxide, dissolved 0*6620 
grm. of bone-phosphate, of which 0*500 grm. separated out on boiling. R. Maly and 
J. Donath, and J. Joffre made similar observations. R. Warington noted that the 
presence of carbon dioxide raised the solubility of calcium phosphate in water ; and 
in view of the converse effect of calcium salts on the solubility, it might have been 
anticipated that carbonic acid would act in the same way, J, Da\y observed that 
water sat. with carbon dioxide under press, dissolved more calcium phosphate than 
did water alone. According to J, Joffre, a litre of water dissolves 0*009 grm, of 
normal calcium phosphate under conditions where water sat. with carbon dioxide 
dissolves 0*163 grrn, ; and T. Schlosing found the solubility increas<is as the pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide increases. According to A. Rindcll, an aq. soln. of carbon 
dioxide in contact with normal calcium phosphate contains : 


COa 

m 


3-91 

7*81 

16*03 millxmol per litre 

CaO 


^ 0*11 

0*i0 

0*17 

0*44 grm. per litre 



* 3-32 


1*77 

3*30grms» per litre 


R, Warington has also discussed the increased solubility of bone-ash in aq. soln. 
of carbon dioxide ; C, P. Williams made a similar observation on phosphorites; 
and L. Dusart and J. Pelouze found gelatinous calcium phosphate is more soluble 
in water carrying carbon dioxide than it is in water free from that gas. A pre- 
cipitate was formed by boilir^ the soln. in carbonic acid. P. K. Cameron and 
A. Seidell found that carbonic acid soln. like aq. soln. dissolve less calcium phosphate 
when sat. with calcium carbonate than when free from the latter salt. Sat, soln. of 
calcium sulphate and carbon ^oxide dissolve rather less calcium phosphate than 
ff gypsum is absent. ^ A, Barill6 studied the effect of increased press, of carbon 
dioxide on the solubility of calcium phosphate, and found that calcium hydro- 
phosj^hate and hydrocarbonate are formed, and that the latter decreased the 
solubility of the hydrophosphate. H. Bhlert and W. Hempel drew no generd 
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conclusions from tHeir study of the solubility of calcium phosphate in aa soln of 
\vXcoic S the^aT*"® 5- ® ^ atm. press. 

numbers of grams per 

sf ‘Sf • “fsf“ fie“^ r. » ‘'iifr-” 

with MgCl2.KCl.6H2O, M64 ; with MgSO. KoSO- MoPl rtt n o-mi j 

rS "2S' o? c!T' “?■* ^ “• "i* ‘‘= .olubfSy pSpSS 

in sat soln of carbon dioxide containing ammonia, and found with, increasing 

S’rai aTSon"’ of phosphate passing into soln. iii“at 

hrst rap dly and then more slowly ; the solubility of the phosphate being then 
Mm^t directly proportional to the amount of ammonia presenl AceSirto 
W. Wmdisch and W. Dietrich, if soln. of primary potassium phosphate are boiled 
with increasing proportions of calcium hydrocarbonate, the resulting precipitates 

to T Calcium corresponding to a transition from secLdary 
to tertiary calcium phosphate, and the increase in alkalinity of the filtrate (due tc 
formation of secondary potassium phosphate) becomes less rapid as the proportion 
incmased. The alkalinities of the filtrates are lower than the 
calculated values, the differences being ascribed to entrainment of soluble alkaline 
compounds with the precipitates. An aq. soln. of carbon dioxide was found by 

■ p- Dusart and J. Pelouze, to dissolve normal calcium phosphate, 

and the soln., on standing, _ , if r > 

Blowly deposits calcium 
hydropbospliate . and car- 
bonate. According to 0. 

Nielsen, when a mixture 
of normal calcium phos- 
phate and silica is heated 
in a neutral atm., no 
phosphorus pentoxide is 
liberated; silica begins to 
react chemically with nor- 
mal calcium phosphate at 
about 1150^ There is a 
well-defined maximum at 
1030*’, in the m,p. curve 
of SiO^^ — mix- 
tures for Ca3(P04)2,3Si02, 
or caloinm trisilioo-phos- 
phate, Ca2Sisp20x4. The fusion curve is shown in Fig. 66. This compound is 
rctadily reduced by carbon and, according to R. Muller, the evolution of phos- 
phorus begins at about 1160®. 0. Nielsen suggests these possible formtase for the 
silicophosphate : 

^0 — Car- 0 — 

0«B;' -0— Car-0— Si<Q“W==Q 
'''0— Ca— O— Si<^/ 

and he prefers the third since it harmonizes with the easy reducibility of the com- 
pound, and its decomposition into CaSiOg, etc. 

The fusion curve of mixtures of calcium oxyorthophosphate, 0a3(PO4)2.GaO, 
and calcium orthosilicate, Ca2Si04, has been explored by H. Blome. There are two 
inaximacorrespondingwitjbthetwocalcituusflicophosphates4CaO.P2054-20aO,Si02 
and 4Ca0.Pj50j^-+4(Ca0.Si02). The solubility curve of the mixtures in a soln. of 
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citric acid also shows two corresponding naaxima. Tlic cake obtained by slowly 
cooling the former product ; the cooling mass appears to decom])ose into free lime, 
and the solubility in citric acid is augmented. The slower the cooling between 1800® 
and 1400®, the more marked these changes, while slow cooling below 1400® seems to 
have no influence on the result. Slow cooling is thus said to favour* the formation 
of a form of calcium silicophosphatc soluble in a soln. of citric acid. If the mixture 
4Ca0.P205+Ca0.Si02 be slowly cooled, the product is com])lctely soluble in citric 
acid, but contains no free lime. The silicophosphatc soluble in citric acid may be 
the same in both cases. According to T. Dicckmann and E. Houdremont, the 
silicophosphate 5CaO.P2O5.SiO2, has a sp. gr. 3*01 ; it melts at 1760®; and it has 
a percentage solubility of 96*2 in citric acid — vide infra, calcium oxyphosphates. 

According to P. Berthier, bone-ash readily dissolves in fused sodium carbonate, 
forming when cold a marble-like mass ; at a white-heat, some carbon dioxide is 
given oS ; E. Wohler found that calcium phosphate is decomposed by fusion with 
sodium carbonate, but the double decomposition is not comj)lctc if four times the 
amount of alkali carbonate be present. Calcium phosphate was found by H. Rose 
to be partially decomposed by repeatedly boiling it with an aq. soln. of sodium 
carbonate, and he suggested that a compound of calcium carbonate, and normal 
phosphate is formed. F. J. Maiaguti showed that the reaction, Ca3(P04)2+3Na2C03 
^CaC03+2Na3P04, is reversible. R. Fresenius, C, Neubauer, and E. Luck 
found that calcium phosphate is incompletely decomposed by a boiling soln. of 
sodium hydrocarbonate. J. Pinnow found that the reaction between calcium 
hydrophosphate or between calcium carbonate and sodium hydrophosphate fur- 
nishes normal sodium phosphate if a sufficient excess of base is present, and the car- 
bon dioxide is removed by water vapour, 6CaHP044-3Na2C08s=2Ca3(P04)2 
-f2Na3P04+3002+3Il20. The action has also been studied by F. Bolm, 
L. Griinhut, and L. Wolfrum. The reaction 3CaHP04+i^I^uHC03s=Ca3(P04)2 
+N‘a2HP04+2C02+2H20 is accompanied by a number of side reactions. J. von 
Liebig, and E. Fresenius, C. Neubauer, and E. Luck found that calcium phosphate 
is transformed into oxalate by boiling it with a aoln. of ammonium oxalate. 

W. Crum has measured the solubility of calcium phosphate in various organic 
acids — acetic acid, malic acid, lactic acid, and tartaric acid — and A. Rindell, the 
solubility in acetic and citric acids. G. Paturel found that acetic acid has a rela- 
tively greater solvent action than citric acid. J. Langel, and E. Erlenmeyer 
investigated the solvent action of ammonium citrate on the calcium phosphates ; 
the latter worked with (a) a soln. of diammoninm citrate of sp. gr. 1'09 ; (^) a soln. 
of triammonium citrate of sp. gr. P09 ; and {c) a one-fourth per cent. soln. of citric 
acid. One to two per cent, of the phosphate was added to soln. and (6), and 
0’25 per cent, to soln. (c). The temp, kept between 35® and 38®. Ills results are 
indicated in Table XX, A. Terreil found that every 100 grms. of citric acid 
neutralized with ammonia dissolved 7*01 grmB. of the phosphate, and when neutral- 
ized with potash, 1*90 grms., and he concluded that a soln. of ammonium citrate 
has a greater solvent action on basic calcium phosphate than have soln. of potassium 
citcate or sodium citrate. R. Fresenius, C. Neubauer, and E. Luck also noted the 
marked solvent action of ammonium citrate. E. Krober studied the efiect of 
bacteria on the solubility of insoluble phosphates. 


Tablb XX,— 'SonvKKT AcrioK or VAmovB CiTUArra SonurioNS on J^ormax. Calcium ^ 
^ , PnospHAm , , - 


1 - ' ' 

eent. 6t 

, dJwiolveil, 


1 iuHcHn, 

m-noln. 

ic)BOln, 

Aii>*ied C»,{PO«) j+ 1 IH,0 . . 

Drisd at S0», 8 C»,( 1 > 04 ),+ 16 H ,0 

100 

65*46 

S3*84 

100 

52*30 

‘ 


03*23 

21*02 

53*36 
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and hydrochloric acid behave similarly. He found 
100 grm8.^of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-230, at about 17», dissolves, whel dilutedS 


w grms. of water 


to 

Ca3(POj2 


0 

36*785 


0*827 

43*226 


3*309 

43*050 


8*273 

45*589 


10 

52*831 


13 

52*857 


15*718 

46*368 


40 grms, 
43*078 grms. 


W. Crum found that mtac acid readily dissolves calcium phosphate transforming 
It into calcium tetrahydrophosphate According to E. Duvillier, normal bS 
phosphate IS converted by nitric acid completely into orthopho^phoric acid and 
barium nitrate only when the acid is sufdciently cone, to make the barium nitrate 
insoluble, and J. F. Persoz found that glacial acetic acid precipitates this salt from 
the soln. of calcium phosphate m nitric acid. H. E. Causse has studied the solubility 
of calcium phosphate m phosphoric acid of different cone. ; the soln. when evaporated 
^ontaneously deposits crystals of calcium di]iydropliospliate~w(^e infra H 
Bassett found : x r j ^ . 


Temp. 

Grms. per 100 grms. sat, soln. 

Solid phase. 

CaO. 

P 2 O 5 . 

100 *^ 

2*603 

53*71 

Ca(HaPO.) 2 ; Ca(H 2 ^ 04 ) 2 . 11^0 

116® 

5*623 

43*60 

Ca(H 2 l> 04 ) 2 .H 20 ; CaHPO, 

132® 

4*327 

63-43 

Ca(H2P04)2; Ca(H2P04)2.H20 

160® 

4*489 

63-96 

Ca(H2P04)2 


L A, Volcker 12 found that a litre of cold water dissolves 31 mgrm. of calcined, 
and 79 mgrm. of precipitated calcium phosphate in seven days ; and the aq. soln. 
docs not give a precipitate when treated with ammonia, but it is rendered turbid 
by ammonium oxalate, or by silver, uranium, and ferric salts, or, according to 
R. Phillips, by lead salts. According to R. L. Maly and J. Donath, 100 parts of water 
dissolve 0*00236 part of gelatinous normal calcium phosphate, or 0’00256 part of 
the ignited phosphates, or 0*003 part of bone powder. The reports by dijfferent 
authorities of the so-callcd solubility of calcium phosphate in water are conflicting, 
The soln. has an acid reaction, and the solid residue contains more base than before 
contact with water. Indeed, P, K. Cameron and L. A. Hurst have shown that 
if normal calcium phosphate, or calcium hydro- or dihydro-phosphate be placed in 
water, some phosphoric acid passes into soln. and calcium hydroxide separates to 
form, maybe, a more basic and less soluble phosphate, or a mixture whose solubility 
is decrcaBcd by its presence. While the phosphoric acid in soln. tends to increase 
the solubility of the phosphate, the base, even though in soln. in correspondingly 
smaller amounts, exerts a greater effect in decreasing the solubility. Therefore, the 
addition of increasing amounts of water produces a relatively smaller, though in 
actual amount a larger soln. and decomposition of the salt. It is not therefore 
strictly correct to speak of the soln. of calcium phosphate in water ; rather is it a 
soln. of the products of the hydrolysis of the phosphate which itself is present, if at 
all, only in small quantities. The relative masses of the solid phosphate and solvent 
have a marked effect on the amount of hydrolysis ; the temp, also has a marked 
influence ; the size of the particles of the solid phosphate affects the result in that 
the smaller the particles the more rapid or complete the dissolution ; adsorption 
phenomena occur ; and the reactions between water and the solid phosphate are 
rather slow, so that in much of the recorded work, there is nothing to show, that the 
final equilibrium conditions had been attained. Strictly normal calcium phosphate 
has not been prepared in the wet way, F. K, Cameron and A. Seidell found that 
with two samples of calcium phosphate one, A, containing a 014 per cent, excess 
of lime, and the other, B, 3*8S per o^nt. ex<^ of acid, and using 5, 10, 20, and 
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40 grms. of the phosphate per litre, the amounts of PO4 dissolved (grams per litr«i^ 
were, at 25° : 

Grms. phosphate per litre . • 5 10 20 40 

A grms. PO 4 per litre . . * 0*008 0*113 0*185 0*310 

B grms. PO 4 per litre . . . 0*109 0*189 0*324 0*558 


thus showing that the source and mode of preparation of the calcium phosphate 
have an important influence, and that the absolute values of the results have very 
little value as physical constants. The system in equilibrium is somewhat complex, 
because, under certain conditions of cone, and temp., many definite mol. species—^ 
mono-, di-, or tri-calcium phosphates or hydrates—may be formed as solid phases 
in contact with the soln. as illustrated in Figs. 63 and 64. R. Warington showed 
that normal calcium phosphate containing slightly more calcium oxide than is 
required by the formula is decomposed by boiling in water for two hours to such 
an extent that the soln. contained about three times as much phosphoric acid as 
calcium oxide. Cold water also decomposes the phosphate to a lesser degree. The 
amount of phosphoric acid which water would extract was found to depend on the 
relative masses of the phosx:)hate and water which are brought into contact. The 
solid residue remaining after many extractions was found by R. Warington, and 
J. H. Aeby to approximate 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca(0H)2, although F, Wibed held that the 
composition of the residue is not constant. 

According to J. L. Lassaigne,!^ the solubility of calcium phosphate in water is 
much favoured by the presence of the salts of the alkali metals. T. Thomson, for 
example, found this to be the case with sodium chloride, J. von Liebig, J. L. Las- 
saigne, R. Maly and J. Donath, A. Rindell, H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, and L. Mandl 
made similar observations with sodium chloride soln. F. K. Cameron and L. A. Hurst 
found that potassium chloride exerts a decomposing as well as a solvent action on 
calcium phosphate, and with an increasing cone, of the soln. with respect to potas- 
sium chloride, the calcium phosphate yiel& a decreasing amount of phosphoric acid 
and an increasing amount of base. A. Corcelle studied the action of alkali sulphates 
on normal barium phosphate. H. Ehlert and W. Hempel also studied the effect of 
soln. of potassium sulphate^ sodium sulphate^ magnesmm chloride^ magnesium sulphate. 
and the double salts MgCl2.KCI,6H20,and MgS04.K2S04,MgCl2.6H20. J. von Liebig, 
H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, and F. K. Cameron and L. A. Hurst obtained similar 
results with sodium nitrate. The latter noted that the soln. of sodium nitrate also 
exerts a decomposing action on the phospha^. P. Wohler, H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, 
and E. Warington found aminonium chloride has a marked influence in raising the 
solubility ; similar results were observed by G, C. Wittstcin and A. Rindell with 
ammonium nitrate^ by J. von Liebig and H. Ehlert and W. Hempel, with ammonium 
sulphate^ by B. Foster and H. A. D. Neville in amrmnium carbonate ; and by 
G. 0. Wittstein with ammonium succinate. G. do Morveau, L. Himofeld, and 
G, C. Wittstein have also studied the solubility of calcium phosphate in ammonium 
salts. G. Magnanini foimd a litre of Q*(X)QN •‘potassium hitartrate^ when sat. with 
calcium phosphate, contained 0*08 grm. Ca, and 0‘181 grm. HaPO^ at 25"^. According 
to H. Grandeau, when normal strontium phosphate is melted with an dkedi sulphate 
it forms a double phosphate which is never free from strontia* Similarly with 
normal barium phosphate. When barium phosphate is shaken with a cold aq. soln. 
of an equal wt. of potassium sulphate, W, L. Kolreuter found it is converted into 
barium sulphate, and the same result is obtained if twice the weight of Qlauber^s 
salt bo used. 0. Soheibler also found that freshly precipitated normal barium 
phosphate is converted into barium sulphate by a soln. of ccdcium sulphate in 
phosphoric acid. 


The mark^ solvent action of ammonium salts on calcium phosphates has been 
also no^ by L B. A. Dumas, E. Warington, R. Maly and J. Donath, eto. A. Terreil 
found that when 100 grms. of the acid were neutralised with ammonia, the following 
amounte m grama of normal oaloium phosphate were dissolved : 

Nitrate. SiUpUate. 'Tiotmte. atrsta. 

. 0-055 oaoo 1050 4-56 BOX 112 
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L. N. Vauquclin, E. Wohler, and A. A. Haves obdPrvnH +i.<, p -xu , . 

and other organic substances ; H. Minssen and B TapVa starch, glue, 

M. Metoad..t« with a sola, oi ataTL S Lwi' "■* 

Ibaman ; and A Bobie™ sh,«ad tb.t'caloim. SmifSriXi °.l 

sugar refineries, is held m soln. by calcium T t -r^ r i . • resiaues oi 

probably an adsorption product -with barium nitrate bv the what was 

{,hosphate from soln. of barium nitrate 

the pres^ence of calcium sulphate slightly increases the amount of ihospEc Icid 
dissolved from normal calcium phosphate— H P Armsbv „ a ^ 

K. Warington A. W, and F. Z C.Lron anj A. 'siS&nSt 
of calcium carhwaic decreases the amount of phosphoric acid dissolved F K Cam- 
eron aund L. A. Hurst have measured the effects of soln. of calcium chloride, oftalchm 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, and oi calcium nitrate, from which it appears that an 
increased cone, with respect to the lime salt decreases the amount of phosphoric 
acid entering into the soln. They ascribe this effect to “ the formation of a common 
ion from both substances, and a forcing back of the solubility of calcium phosphate 
m consequence of a lessening of the amount of phosphoric acid entering the soln ” 

I T’ X A " onno a pyrophosphate with a large excess of potassium 

sulphate to ^0 -1000 , and obtained a mixture of barium sulphate and potassium 
pliosphate ; but between 1400“ and 1500», a double salt, mixed with barium sulphate 
IS produced. H. Rose prepared haxiom potassium phosphate, BaKPO., by hating 
a mixture of potassium carbonate and barium pyrophosphate ; the product de- 
composed when leached with hot water. L. V. R. Ouvrard obtained toansparent 
crystals of this salt by melting together mol. proportions of barium oxide and 
potassium phosphate, and extracting the slowly cooled mass with water. 
A. debchulten obtained decahydrated barium potassium phosphate, BaKPOx.lOHoO 
y xjaixing bouing uil. soln. of potassium phosphate and barium hydroxide in an 
excess of a soln. of potassium silicate,; and obtained on cooling cubic crystals 
without action on polarized light, and which eJBaoresced in air. H. Grandeau, 
M. Kose, and L. V. R. Ouvrard prepared potassium strontium pliosphate, KSrPO^, 
and potassium calcium phosphate, KCaP 04 , in a similar manner. 

L. B. G. do Morveau obtained a clear glass by melting barium oxide with twice 
Its weight of sodium hydrophosphate ; and J. J. Berzelius noted the solubility of 
barium opde m fused sodium ammonium hydrophosphate. M. Berthelot studied 
the reactions between barium and sodium hydroxides and phosphoric acid, and 
between barium chloride, alkali phosphate, and phosphoric acid. A. Quartaroli 
found that on saturating a mol of phosphoric acid with an eq. of calcium or barium 
0 X 1 ^, and two eq. of so^um {or potassium) hydroxide, contrary to the statement of 
i’n two-thirds of the phosphoric acid with the formation 

ox Ga 3 Na^(i 04 ) 4 , or of ^ Ba 0 Nae(PO 4 ) 4 , does not occur, for scarcely one-third of the 
phosphoric acid is precipitated in the form of tri- and tetra-basio phosphates. Two- 
thirds of the phosphoric acid remains in soln. as tri- and di-basic phosphates. Hence, 
bases added in eq. quantities to phosphoric acid distribute themselves unequally 
between the soln. and the precipitate, and, as the latter is partly composed of tetra- 
o&sic phospbfttcs, the soln. must contSiin a certain amount of dibasic phosphates. 
An exception to this is met with when a soln. of phosphoric acid containing one eq. 
of baryta and two eq. of sodium hydroxide is left for a long time ; one atom of 
sodium and one of barixun (less than was calculated by M. Berthelot) then pass into 
the insoluble condition and precipitate a little less than half of the phosphoric acid. 
Nor when one mol. of phosphoric acid is sat. with one eq. each of b'tnft (or baryta) 
and sodium (or potassium) hydroxide is it found that two-thirds of the pho^horic 
acid is precipitated with formation of insoluble double phosphates contaming eq. 
quantities of calcium and sodium. In this case, too, the bases are unequally dis- 
tributed between the precipitate and the soln., the latter containing mono- and di- 
basic phosphates and the former di- and tri-basic, and in some cases tetra-baaio 
pho^hates. 
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H. Rose obtained a barium sodium phosphate, BaNaPO^, by a process analogous 
to that which he employed for the corresponding potassium compound, and found 
it behaved similarly towards water. According to A. Villiers, a mixture of soln. of 
barium chloride and sodium hydrophosphate is acid towards phenolphthalein ; if 
the soln. be made alkaline by the addition of baryta-water, it again becomes acid in 
about an hour. Baryta- water is added until the soln. remains alkaline after standing 
some time. The precipitate is well washed and dried at 1 20''~130®, The composition 
of the granular mass corresponds with NaBaP04. Cold water has no action, hot 
water extracts soda. A. de Schulten made decahydrated barium sodium phosphate, 
BaNaP04.(9 or)10H2O, by a process analogous to that used for the corresponding 
potassium compound; the crystals are tetrahedral ; they effloresce in air; and, accord- 
ing to A. Joly, they have a heat of formation of 50*8 Cals. L. V, R. Ouvrard made 
sodium strontium phosphate, NaSrPO^, by dissolving strontium oxide, phosphate, or 
sulphate in molten sodium ortho-, pyro-, or mcta-phosphatc. It was also made by 
H. Rose by the meth^od employed for the potassium salt, Octodecahydrated sodium 
strontium phosphate, NaSrP04.18H20, was made by A. Joly by mixing dil. soln, 
of one eq. of sodium hydrophoaphate with two of strontium chloride ; the gelatinous 
precipitate soon becomes crystalline. Sodium hydroxide is then added to the mother 
liquid until it remains permanently neutral towards phenolphthalein. A gelatinous 
precipitate is formed which likewise soon becomes crystalline. H. Rose made sodium 
calcium phosphate, NaCaP04, by the method employed for the potassium salt. 
A. Ditte made it by fusing a gram of normal calcium phosphate with 50 grms. of 
* sodium or potassium chloride, and adding more than 11 per cent, of sodium phosphate 
to the fused mass. The cold product was extracted with water. L. V. R. Ouvrard 
slowly cooled a sat. soln, of calcium oxide, chloride, fluoride, or sulphate in fused 
sodium pyro- or ortho-phosphate, and extracted the mass with water. The presence 
of sodium chloride favours the crystallization. If an excess of halide be employed 
apatite or wagnerite is formed. The crystals have a sp. gr. 2'9 at 20^ ; and they 
are soluble in dil, acid. When the fused phosphate was not sat. with calcium 
oxide, L. V. R. Ouvrard obtained monoclinic needles of the composition 
3Na2O.3CaO.2P2O) of sp. gr, 2'1 at 20°, and sofuble in dil, acid. H. Rose pre- 
pared lithium calcium phosphate, Li0aPO4, by heating equi-moL parts of calcium 
pyrophosphate and lithium carbonate and washing the cold mass with hot water. 

H, Lasne dissolved 10 grms* of calcium carbonate in .dil. hydrochloric acid, and 
then added a gram of calcium oxide* and 15 grms. of citric acid in order to keep the 
calcium phosphate in soln., which was then made feebly ammoniacal. In about 
24 hrs., a cone, soln. of ammonium phosphate was added, and the soln. allowed to 
crystallize at not too high a temp. The crystals of ammonium calcium phosphate, 
(NH4)CaP04.7H20, were washed with aq. ammonia. According to A. de Schulten, 
the monoclinic crystals have the axial ratios a : 5 : c— 0*5256 : 1 : 0*5932, and 
26^ The sp. gr. is P561 at 15°, The salt loses ammonia and water when 
exposed to the air, and, according to H, Lasne, it loses 6*28 per cent, in weight 
when kept for six weeks in a closed vessel. At 1(K)°, all the water is evolved. The 
salt is incompletely decomposed by cold water, in 45 mins., and completely by hot 
water, forming normal calcium and ammonium phosphates, J, W. Davis also studied 
thissalt^ A. H. Churches analysis of the mineral Hroliee corresponds with the 
formula, 2Cas(P04)2.2Gu(OH)2*CaCQ8.2H2O, and it is probably a mixture. 
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§ 26. Hyarophosphates ot the Alkaline Earths 

The more imporbant calcium phosphates reported in beds of guano arc nionetite, 
HCaPO^; hrushite, HCaP04.2H20; wMahrushite, HCaP04.1^H^O ; slofferiitt, 
CaBH^04.4:|H20, of 0 . martinUe, 2H2Cafi(P04)4.H20 ; cdhphanite, 

Ca3(P04)2.H20. There are thus several hydrated and one anhydrous calcium 
hydeophosphate. The mineral monetite studied by C. U. Shepard, and A. de 
Schulten has the composition CaHPO^* It was found at Moneta, West Indies. 
J. von Liebig reported the occurrence ol concretions of calcium hydrophosphate 
in the guano of Jarvis Island ; A. K. Hassall found it as pathological concretions 
in animal bodies ; D. Pies, F. A. Abel, and P. Wdhler reported crystals in 
the wood of the teak (tectonia grandis) ; and F, Wdhler and A, E; Mermet and 
B. Delachanal in the urinary canal of the sturgeon, 

J, J. Berxielius 2 obtamed caldton hydi^phi^hate, CaHP04, also oaEed dicahmm 
pM^phctle, contaminated with normal calcium phosphate by dropping a soln. of 
disodium hydrophosphate into an excess of a sola, of c^cium chloride ; on the other 
hand, if a solxu of calcium chloride be dropped into one of disodium hydrophosphate, 
calcium hydrophosphate is first formeo, which in the presence of an excei^ of 
disodium hydrophoj^hate, decomposes into 0a4H(PO4)5 and phosphoric acid, wMoh 
latter, according to J. J. Berselius and 0. L. BerthoUet, reforms some disodium 
hydi^pho^l^te. 39Cenoe, said B. Warington, Idle Mgnid is then neutral^ 
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and finally acid, and only in the last case is calcium hydrophosphate obtained. 
G. E. Davis found that ammonium sodium hydrophosphate behaves like disodium 
hydrophosphate. 

In W. Palmaer and J. Wiborgh’s process, a soln. of sodium perchlorate is electro- 
lyzed, NaC104-f-H20— N^^^+irC104, and the resulting perchloric acid is allowed 
to act on rook phosphate ; 6HC104-l-Ca3(P04)2.=2H3P044-3Ca(C104)2, and the 

filtered soln. is treated with the sodium hydroxide obtained at the cathode : 
2H3P04+f:NaOH-t-3Ca(C104)2=2CaHP04-f-4NaC104H-Ca{C104)24-4H20. The re- 
sulting sodium perchlorate soln. is regenerated : 4:NaC104-i-Ca(C104)2-l-Na2C08 
=GNaC104+CaC03. It is claimed that low-grade natural phosphates can be 
utilized by this process. 

W. Skey made strontium hydrophosphate, SrHPOj, by precipitation from a soln. 
of strontium chloride by sodium hydrophosphate, and, according to L. Baxthe, the 
precipitate is free from other phosphates if a soln. of 70 grms. of crystalline stron- 
tium chloride be poured into a soln. of 100 grms. of crystalline sodium hydro- 
phosphate — both soln. should be feebly acid, and the temp, not over 50°. 
A. do Schulten employed a modification of this process. J . J. Berzelius prepared 
barium hydrophosphate, BaHP04, by precipitation from a soln. of barium chloride 
by sodium or ammonium hydrophosphate. W. Skey, and A. de Schulten employed 
modifications of this process. E. Ludwig noted that if an excess of anamonium 
hydrophosphate is employed, the precipitate contains rather more barium oxide 
than corresponds with the formula BaHPOi. E. Erlenmeyer obtained crystals of 
the barium salts by boiling a soln. of the normal phosphate in aq. pho^honc acid. 
According to J. H. Debray, and B. Erlenmeyer, the anhydrous salt is generally 
obtained by boiling calcium tetrahydro-diphosphate with water or alcohol. 
J. Piccard obtained calcium hydrophosphate by adding alcohol to a soln. of bone- 
ash in hydrochloric acid; H. E. Causse by adding ammoma to a soln. of calcium 
phosphate mixed with alkali acetate ; R. E. Ghislain, by neutralizing with of 
lime a soln. of a natural phosphate in hydrochloric acid ; B. Oerla^, by adding 
alcohol to a soln. of calcium phosphate in sulphurous acid ; and W. Baer, by 
adding calcium chloride to a soln. of disodium hydrophosphate m cone, acetic md. 
According to A. Millot, boiling soln. of calcium chloride, disodi^ hydrophosphate 
and acetic acid furnish a mixture of calcium hydrophosphate with normal phosphate. 

4,ccorrlinK to A. Barill6, if a aolti. of calcium dihydrophoaphat© be tre^®d 
chloride romarna m are ersli form^ ; 



react, forming calcium hy^ophospnaw. aoln. wae 

Ares of hot ^ate^ ^ a^id 
Sai? iS V thought tU rids product 

waJ5 CaHP04.4H||0, but it was probably colloidal. 

H Vohl obtained crystals of calcium hydxophosphato by the slow .^J^^^ion of 

by thfSn Ksoln. If disollum hydiophosphate on o^c^a* |chu^n 

vou nt, 
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solved the precipitate in acetic acid, and warmed the soln. to precipitate ferric 
phosphate. When the filtrate was cone, by slow evaporation, crystals of the desired 
salt were obtained. J. Percy dissolved freshly precipitated calcium hydrophosphate 
suspended in water sat. with carbon dioxide, and obtained crystals of the acid 
phosphate by spontaneous evaporation. R. Warington, E. Reichardt, and 
L. Dusart and J. Pelouze employed an analogous process. 

A. de Schulten prepared crystals of dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate, 
CaHP 04 . 2 H 20 , or h^usUie, by the action of calcium carbonate on phosphoric acid 
of sp. gr. r05, T, Chandclon prepared dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate, 
entirely soluble in ammonium citrate, by treating raw calcium phosphate with 
15 to 25 per cent, sulphuric acid ; the resulting soln., containing 7 to 12 per cent. 
P 2 O 5 , was cooled, and neutralized with cooled lime-water. The salt separated on 
cooling the soln. to 0°. The precipitates of calcium hydrophosphate obtained by 
treating hydrochloric acid soln. of calciuna phosphate with ammonia have a variable 
proportion of water, and, according to H. Bassett, the precipitates are variable 
mixtures of the dihydrate with the anhydrous salt. The degree of hydration of the 
precipitate depends on the temp, and on the acidity of the soln. According to 
H. Bassett's vap. press, measurements sesquHiyclrated calcium hjdrophos^haie, 
0 aHPO 4 .l 5 H 2 O, does not exist as a chemical individual, and mciabrushite is a 
mixture of the dihydrated and anhydrous salts. The colloidal precipitate contains 
variable proportions of water, and in the older literature many hydrates have been 
reported which probably represent different stages in the dehydration of the colloidal 
hydrophosphate : 

G. Vorbringer precipitated what he regarded as CaHP 04 .|Ha 0 from boiling soln. of 
calcium phosphate in phosphoric acid ; when dried over cone, sulphuric acid, K. Bimbaum 
found the product was free from water. B. W. Oerland obtained a product with the com- 
position CaHPOi.^HoO, by adding alcohol to a sulphurous acid soln. of calcium phosphate, 
and drying the washed precipitate in a water-oven ; and A. Millet obtained a product of 
the same composition by heating an acetic acid soln, of calcium phosphate to 50®~60®. 
L. Dusart and J. Pelouze obtained a precipitate corresponding with CaHP 04 . 2 JH 20 , by 
neutralizing a soln. of calcium tetrahydro-di phosphate with calcium carbonate ; but 
J*. H. Debray, and R. Warington obtained the dihydrat© tmder these conditions. The 
sesquihydrate, CaHPO^.lJHaO, was reported by M. Kaewnky to bo precipitated by adding 
calcium chloride to a soln. of disodium hydrophosphatc ; by W. Skey, by allowing an acid 
soln. to stand for some time ; and by O. Dolatfere, by the dehydration of the dihydrat© at 
160®. A. BanU6 thought that the product obtained by his process had the composition 
CaHP04.4H20. 


C. Neuberg and 0, W. Neimann ® prepared colloidal bariom bydrophosphate by 
neutralizing a methyl alcohol soln. of barium hydroxide with aq. phosphoric acid, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. A slight excess of acid does no harm. The 
gelatinous precipitate becomes pulverulent when dried. C. Neuberg and B. Eewald 
prepared colioiaal strontium hydrophosphate and also colloidal calcium hydro- 
phosphate in a similar manner. 

According to A. de Schulten, 4 the crystals of anhydrous calcium hydroj^hosphate 
are triclinio prisms with axial ratios a;b: : 1 : 0*8744, and axial angles 

67^ jS— 90® 17'’, and y««94® 22' ; while the crystals of the dihydrated salt 
are monoolinio prisms ; according to J. D. Dana, they have the axial ratios and 
axial angle a : 6 : c«=0’6221 2 1 : 0*3416, and jS»»98® 18' ; triciinic crystals of monetite, 
CaHP 04 , a ; 6 : cs^O’6467 : 1 : 0*8244, and a«84^ 67', j8«90^ 17^ and y=94^ 22' ; 
A. de Schulten gave for the rhombic crystals of strontium hydro;ijho 8 ]^hate, SrHP 04 , 
the axia-l ratios a : h :o«=0*6477 : 1 : 0*8681 ; and for the rhombic prisms of barium 
hydrophosphatc, a:h: c««0*7133 : 1 : 0*8117. 

The specifio gieavity of anhydrous calcium hydrophosphate, CaHP 04 , according 
to H* Bassett, is 2*892 at W 74 ®, 2*886 at 100747 and, by extrapolation, 2*881 
at I 6274 *' ; and of the dihydrate CaHP 04 * 2 Hsj 0 | 2*306 at 16*674*^. 6. E. Moore^a 
fdir tho>spt g3f- of brushite, CaHPO^.^ILO, is 2*208, A. A. JuUen obtained 
2*362 at 16*6* ' for gr,' of metabrushite^ 
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CaHP04.l5H20. A. de Schulten gave 2'317 for the sp, gr. of brushite, 2*929 for 
the sp. gr. of monetite, CaHP04, 3*544 for the sp. gr. of strontium hydrophos- 
phate, SrHP04, at 15*^ ; and 4*165 for that of barium hydrophosphate, BaHP04. 
The hardness of brushite and of stoffertite is 2-2^ on Mohs’ scale. 

The work of F. K. Cameron and J. M. Bell, and of H. Bassett shows that above 
25"^, solid calcium hydrophosphate changes into the anhydrous salt : CaHP04.2H20 
;^CaHP04+2H20. This transition temp, is an invariant point with five phases — 
anhydrous and dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate, monohydrated calcium di- 
hydrophosphate, soln., and vapour — ^in equilibrium. The two former found that 
in the presence of potassium chloride, the lime content of soln. containing calcium 
oxide and phosphoric oxide in equilibrium with calcium hydro- and dihydro- 
phosphates, is sliglitly increased. According to W. Baer,5 anhydrous calcium 
hydropliosphate loses water at a red heat, and forms calcium pyrophosphate ; and 
before the blowpipe, J. J. Berzelius stated that it fuses to a colourless glass. Accord- 
ing to M. Berthelot, the heat of formation ^ of calcium hydrophosphate from a soln. 
containing an eq. of calcium oxide and phosphoric acid, per six litres, is 24*50 Cals, 
at 1 6^ ; and with strontium oxide, 25*30 Cals. A. Joly found the heat of precipita- 
tion of amorphous calcium hydrophosphate from a mixture of disodium hydro- 
phosphate and calcium chloride is — 2*92 Cals, and the heat of crystallization is 



Fxa. 00. — The Composition of Solutions in Equilibrium with Crj^-stalline Calcium Hydro- 
phosphate, and with Monohydrated Normal Calcium Phosphate. 


+2*87 Cals., so that the total heat is nearly zero. A. Joly found the reaction between 
strontium chloride and sodium hydrophosphate takes place in three stages with 
thermal values respectively —1*86, +5*95, and — 5*92 Cals. The heat of pre- 
cipitation of dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate from a soln. of its components 
was found by A. Joly to be 26*90 Cals., and for the heat of formation of crystallized 
dihydrated strontium hydrophosphate from phosphoric acid and strontium 
hydroxide, he gives 25*20 Cals. According to A. .Joly, amoi^phous banum 
hydrophosphate is precipitated from a mixed soln. of barium chloride and sodium 
hydrophoaphate without any perceptible thermal change, and crystallization occurs 
with the evolution of 1*21 Cals. The heat of neutraUzation of equi-mol. parts of 
phoBphorio acid and barium hydroxide, both in soln., is 27^80 Cals. The indices of 
refraction of stoffertito are /^a=l*6392 ; ^3=1*5455 ; and /^5=:1'5509. Accortog 
to C. Delattre,^ A. Millot, A. Joly and E. Sorel, and G. Viard, when calcium hydro- 
phosphate is boiled with water, calcium dihydrophosphate goes into soln. and the 
normal phosphate is precipitated, and, according E. Reichardt, calcium hydro- 
phosphate is slowly decomposed by cold water and rapidly by hot water, and the 
Uquid acquires an acid reaction. 0. Delattre found that a state of equilibriu ms 
attained, but, according to A. Rindell,this state is attained very . * 

are needed with 10 gms. of the salt in alitre of water, and the ratao CaO : m 

aoln is 1-66. In Fk. 66, hy H. Bassett, DE represents a part of the paHPOi- 
ounre; and EF represents the composition of soln. at 60-7° m_eqiuhbrmm ^th 
monohydrated normal calcinm phosphate. Cas(P04)g.HsO. Accordi^ to A. Eindell, 
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the solubility of anhydrous calcium hydrophosphate in water free from carbon 
dioxide is represented, in grams per litre, by : 




80® 

40® 

60® 

CO® 

68® 

72-9® 

loo-r 

CaO 

• « 

0-0414 

0-0590 

0-0667 

0-0723 

0-0985 

0-1031 

0104G 

PsOs 

* * 

0-0866 

0*1364 

0-1630 

0-1747 

0-2234 

0*2478 

0'2461 

and the solubility of dihydrated salt, also in grams per litre ; 




24^ 

80® 

40® 

50® 

60® 

OS® 

72-9® 

0 

0 

0 

CaO . 

0-0806 

0-0954 

0-1557 

0-2617 

0-4347 

0-3409 

0-3154 

0-3109 

PaOs • 

0-1678 

0-2066 

0-.3434 

0-6182 

1-0530 

0-8245 

0-7624 

0-7691 


There appears a maximum in the solubility curve of the dihydrate. The results 
show that the degree of hydration of the salt has an important influence on the 
solubility, or else on the speed at which equilibrium is attained, on the assumption 
that this condition has not been attained in the case of the anliydrous salt. A. Joly 
and E. Sorel successively extracted one part of calcium hydrophosphate with 100 
parts of water and found that the water acquired an acid reaction, and the solid 
became gelatinous, and approximated Ca 3 (P 04 ) 24 H 20 ; they also determined the 
composition of the solid residue after various quantities of calcium hydrophosphate 
had been extracted with equal quantities of water ; they ascribed the formula 
Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 . 8 CaHP 04 . 2 H 20 to one of these solid residues, but it is more probable that 
this is a mixture of two solid phases, or one of a scries of solid soln. J. Joffre ex- 
tracted the calcium dihydrophosphate with a very largo proportion of water, and 
stated that the solid residue was composed of calcium hydrophosphate and normal 
calcium phosphate. K. Buch subjected calcium hydrophosphate to a continuous 
leaching by removing the soln. and adding more water. After 53 successive extrac- 
tions, the hydrophosphate "Was converted to normal phosphate, but he added that “it 
is dijEcult to decide at the present time whether this stage is the limit of the decom- 
position, or whether the transformation may be carried further to a basic compound 
so that normal calcium phosphate is to be considered as a stable intermediate step. 
Several facts, especially the numerous basic phosphates occurring in nature, are 
evidence for the latter alternative.” F. K. Cameron and A. Seidell found that, unlike 
normal calcium phosphate, and calcium dihydrophosphatc, this salt is but slightly 
decomposed by water, and appears to dissolve mainly as such ; and it is the only 
calcium phosphate which is stable under water under ordinary conditions. 
L. N. Vauquelin reported strontium hydrophosphate to be insoluble in water, but 
it is only sparingly soluble in that menstruum, E. J. Malaguti repotted that 100 
parts of water dissolve 0*01 part of barium hydrophosphate ; and G. Bischof, that 
100 parts of water dissolve 0*0486 part of the barium salt at 20 ®. The old observers 
—e.g. E. Birnbaum, L. Dusart and J. Pelouze, A. Barilla, etc. — did not notice that 
the proportion CaO : P 2 O 5 ^ different in the soln. from what it is in the original 
salt. 

According to A. Rindell, the solubility of the salt is different in water with 
carion dioxide in soln., and the solubility increases with increasing proportions of 
carbonic acid ; for example, expressing cone, in milli-mols per litre, at 30® : 


^ CftHP04.gHaO 


^ 1’95 

3*91 

7*81 

15*63 

1*95 

3^91 

7*81 

15*03 

. 0-93 

1-04 

1*54 

2-32 

1*67 

1*7I 

1*92 

2*80 

• 1-24 

131 

1-85 

2-40 

2*65 

2*50 

2*20 

2*98 


L, Dusart and J. Pelouase, and A. Barillfi noted the increased solubility of calcium 
hydrdphosphate in water containing carbon dioxide in soln. J. Setschenoff found 
barium hydrophosphate is not completely soluble in water sat. with carbon dioxide. 
A soln. of barixun chloride and sodium hydrophosphate sat, with carbon dioxide 
gives no precipitate if less than 7*16 grms. per litre 01 the last-named salt are present. 
P, K, Gameron and A, Seidell found that rather snore calcium hydrpphosphate is 
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dissolved by water and by water carrying carbon dioxide than by the same solvent 
sat. with , gypsum. 

J J. Bcr:iclius and W Baer found that calcium hydrophosphate is readily 
soluble in hjdrocMonc acid and mine acid, and less readily soluble in acetic aeJ 

K. Biratam, tom.d that it di^Ivea mote teadily in dil. i in o«n" S S' 

L. N. Vaiu|iielin found strontium hydrophosphate is soluble in phosphoric acid, as 
well as m nitric and hydrochloric acids. Barium hydrophosphate is soluble in phos- 
phoric acid with the formation of barium dihydrophosphate. Similar remarks apply 
to hydrochloric acid ; G. Bischof found it to be very soluble in acetic acid • he also 
found that nitric acid of S]). gr. 1'275 has but little action on barium hydrophosphate 
but the action increases with increasing dilution of the acid, and reaches a masamum 
when ten times the amount of water has been added to the acid. E. Duvillier has 
studied the eiToct of nitric acid of various cone, on barium hydrophosphate. 
A. Rind<*il, and A. A. Ramsay measured the solubility of calcium hydiopho^hate 
in acetic acid and in citric acid ; and H. E. CaiisBc, the solubility in lactic add, and 
in ffm^ihcric acUL According to B. W. Gcrland, the salt is readily soluble in suV 
fhuTous the soln. contains CaO : P2O5 : SO2 in the ratios 2:1:2. The soln. 
of calcium liydro})hos})liatc loses its sulphur dioxide more readily than a soln. of 
normal calcium phospliate. A cxirrent of sulphur dioxide passed through water in 
which barium }iy<Iro]>hosphate is suspended forms sparingly soluble barium sulphite, 
and free phosphoric acid. 

J. von Liebig found that the }>resence of sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, or 
aminonhnn aalidiulv, raises tbe solubility of calcium hydrophosphate, A. Rindell 
studied the eil’cct of sodium chloride, ammonium nitrate, etc., on the solubility of 
calcium hytlrophosphate ; he found sodium chloride and sodium nitrate have nearly 
the same inllucnce. With sodium acetate, larger quantities of lime are dissolved ; 
and, accorcling to K. Birnbaum, the aq. soln. with sodium acetate becomes turbid 
when boiled. R. Ludwig found barium hydrophosphate is soluble in water containing 
barium chloride or sodium chloride in soln., and therefore an excess of barium 
chloride does not precifutatc the phosphoric acid completely from a soln. of sodium 
iiydrophosphate, K. Kraut found that calcium hydrophosphate dissolves slowly 
in soln. of mnmonium chloride, and when boiling, phosphoric acid is extracted faster 
than the luihmim oxide. R. H. Brett, and G. C. Wittstein stated that strontium 
hydroxjhoBpliate is readily soluble in cold soln. of ammonium chloride, ammonium 
nitmte, or mmumhun snecinatc, and is partly precipitated by a small proportion of 
aq. ammonia and oom])letcIy precipitated by a large proportion. They also obtained 
similar rcsultn with barium hydrophosphate. A. Herzfeld and 6. Eeuerlein, and 
A. Grupc and B, Tollens found it dissolves copiously in ammonium citrate. The 
solubility is so much augmented by the presence of this salt that A. Rindell assumes 
complex salts are formed. J. Langel also investigated the subject. According to 
A. Millot, dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate dissolves rapidly in an ammomacal 
soln. of ammonium mtrato while the anhydrous salt dissolves slowly. According to 
F, J. Malagufei, by boiling it with an eq. som, of sodium carbonate or potassium carbonate 
for four hours, 25 to 33 per cent, of the calcium hydrophosphate was decomposed, 
and converBcIy, by boiling eq. soln. of sodium or potassium hydrophosphate 39 to 41 
per cent, of calcium carbonate was converted into hydrophosphate; analogous resets 
were obtained with the strontium and barium salts. When a mixture of eq. quantities 
of barium %drophosphate and potassium sulphate^ in aq. soln. is boiled, for four 
hours, F. J. Malaguti found that 35 per cent, of the former is decomposed. According 
to H. Bassett, dry ammonia gas has no action on either oalcium hydrophosphate or 
on dihydrated calcium hydrophosphate at ordinary terup., but above 80®, the 
dihydrate gives off water which decomposes the salt partially. This soln. rapidly 
absorbs ammonia gas, forming normal calcium phosphate and diammomum 
phosphate: S(CaHP04.2H20)+2!TO8— Ca3(P04)2+(NH4}2HP04,+6H20; neither 
HH^OaPO^ nor Oa^ira^HPO^)^ is formed. 
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I ^S3. l^Obydropbospbates of Oo Alfcaiiwn yji|.i»th)|i 

p/iospAoie, or e»Idata tUhydropbositfaato, 
by digesting in a porcelain dish at 160% ft mkture of 8‘65 grraa of 
precipitated caJeanm carbonate, 26 gnn«, of yellow pbospboms, and a cono. soln, J 
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phosphoric acid. In about 6^ hrs., the solid was drained by suction and rapidly 
washed with acetone, and then with ether. According to H. Bassett, anhydrous 
calcium dihydrophosphate can be obtained by evaporating at 160° a soln containing 
phosphoric acid and lime when the ratio of PaOg : GaO is greater than 3 ; if this ratio 
be less than 3, the monobydrated calcium dihydrophosphate, Ca(H2P04)2.H»0 
is formed. When the anhydrous salt is exposed to air it gradually passes into 
monohydratc. J. J. Berzelius prepared hydrated calcium dihydrophosphate by 
evaporating a soln. of the hydrophosphate in nitric or phosphoric acid — if hydro- 
chloric acid be employed, E. Erlenmeyer found a double salt of calcium chloride 
and dihydrophosphate is formed, although W. Whitthread mivpd a cono. hydro- 
chloric acid soln. of calcium phosphate with calcium carbonate until the evolution 
of carbon dioxide had ceased, and found that when the clear decanted liquid was 
cooled, crystals of the hydrated salt were formed. It is necessary that the soln. be 
cone. K. Birnbaura prepared crystals of the salt by the evaporation of a phosphoric 
acid soln. of tiie sidt over sulphuric acid. Hydrated calcium dihydrophosphate was 
obtained by L. Prmricr and A. Jouve, J. Stoklasa, and G-. Pointet, by slowly evaporat- 
ing a soln. of calcium hydrophosphate in the calculated quantity of phosphoric acid. 
L. Barthc made monohydrated strontium dihydrophosphate, Sr{H2P04)2.H20, by 
adding 1(X) grins of phosphoric acid in a 5 per cent. soln. to an excess of strontium 
hydrophosphate, and evaporating the filtered soln. in vacuo. The gelatinous mass 
slowly ory.stallizes, ainl it is contaminated with a little hydrophosphate. J. J. Berzelius 
likewise prepared barium dihydzophosphate, Ba(H2P04)2, by the slow evaporation 
of a soln. of barium hydrophosphate in phosphoric acid ; and E. Mitscherlich, by 
adding ammonia to a mixed soln. of sodium dihydrophosphate and barium chloride. 

Anhydrous calcium dihydrophosphate forms long prismatic crystals which, 
according to K. Haushofer,® belong to the triclinic system and have the axial ratios 
a : & : c= 1 -9260 : 1 : 0-7332, with the axial angles a=86° 34', j8=91° 8', andy=96° 17'-, 
and the crystals of the monohydrated calcium salt form thin triolinic plates which, 
according to K. Hausliofer, have the axial ratios a:b: c=0-4753 : 1 : 0-5448, and 
axial angles a— 98° 40', j3=118° 21', and y=83° 16'. E. Erlenmeyer said the 
crystals of the calcium salt are thin rhombic plates, and the crystals of the barium 
salts are triclinic, but H. Dufet found the barium salt forms rhombic crystals with 


axial ratios a:b: c—0-7602 : 1 : 0-8238. The sp. gr. of the monohydrated calcium 
salt was given by H. Schroder as 2-020 ; H. Bassett found 2-220 at 16°/4°, 2-147 at 
KX)74®, and by extrapolation, 2-120 at 152°/4° for the monohydrated salt ; and for 
the anhydrous salt, Ca(H2P04)a, 2-64G at 16-5°/4°, 2-461 at 100°/4°, and, by 
extrapolation, 2-420 at 15274°. 

J. J. Berzelius, 3 and K. Birnbaum stated that the crystals of hydrated calcium 
dihydropbosphate are hygroscopic, but J. Stoklasa said that if free from phosphoric 
acid, this salt is not hygroscopic, but free phosphoric acid splits from the salt when 
heated in a seeled tube. According to E. Erlenmeyer, the crystals of the barium salt 
are stable in air. According to 33:. Bassett, when rapidly heated, monohydrated 
calcium dihydrophosphate melts in its water of orystillization. K. Birnbaum 
detected no change when the crystals of the hydrated calcium salt ate kept over 
sulphuric acid ; at 100° the water of monohydrate is given off ; at 150° a change 
occurs ; and at 200° a mixture of metaphosphorio acid and calcium pyrophosphate 
is fonned : 2Ca(HsP04)2-Ca8P807-{-2HP08+SEB0 r at a higher temp, the mixtme 
of the two phorohates is said to melt 8nd.Ca2P40i2 results;, H. Bassett found the. 
range of exmteace of the monohydrate to. be very great, ranging, from 0° up to about 
16(r. According to B. Erlenmeyer, and J. J. Berzelius, when the crystals of banum 
dihydrophosphate are heated, they swell up and lose water like ^um, and readfiy 
melt to a colourless glass. According to W. SpriM, the hydrated oalci^saltnnder 
press, decomposes at ordinary temp, ; 0a(H2P04)2.H20— CaHP04-f-H3P04-f HgO. 

Aeoojriing to M. Berthelot,* the heat of formation from half a mol of CaO, and a 
mol pho«ph<«i0 #<dd, in six litres of water, at 16°, is 14-8 Cals. ; similarly for the 
mmaol^dmted Oals. i and for the banum salt, 24-6 Cals. 
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E. Erlenmeyer 6 found that when calcium dihydrophosphate is mixed with a 
greater proportion of water than 1 : 700, solid calcium hydrophosphate is formed 
and the soln. contains more acid than corresponds with Ca(HaPO,i)2. H. Wattenherg 
said one part of salt dissolves in 144 ])arts of water without other change, and 
H. Otto stated that one part of phosphate in 25 parts of water suffered no*decom- 
position. Between 10° and 20°, J. Stoklasa found that with a gram of mono- 
hydrated calcium dihydrophosphate, and 


Water 


1 26 
0-1624 0-1000 

0-4902 0-5259 


50 76 

0-2063 0-2148 

0-5486 0-5598 


1 50 200 grms. 

0-2180 0-2236 grm. 
0-5042 0-5668 grm. 


as the proportion of water is increased, the absolute quantity of lime and phosphoric 
acid dissolved increases, but the cone, of the soln. falls rapidly. J. Stoklasa 
represented the action of cold water by the equation ; w>Ca(H2P04)2.H20+HoO 
=(n-“l)Ca(H2P04)2.H20+CaHP04+2H20+H2p04, for equal parts of water and 
salt, n==i. With increasing proportions of water the proportion of salt dissolved 

increases, so that with 200 parts of water very little decomposition — 01 per cent. 

occurs, and virtually all passes into soln. — ??.=== 1024. Phosphoric acid and calcium 
hydrophosphate form calcium dihydrophosphate quantitatively if in soln. with 
over 200 parts of water. A. Joly found that by mixing varying ]>ro])ortions of water 
and calcium dihydrophosphate, the resulting solid phase was calci urn hydrophosphate, 
while the soln. contained both lime and phosphoric acid. G. Viard also studied the 
composition of the soln. and solids resulting from the mixing of calcium dihydro- 
phosphato with varying proportions of water at 100'' ; in every case, anhvdrous 
calcium hydrophosphate was formed which differs from the hydrated salt in being 
insoluble in acetic acid. 

According to H. Bassett, the curve AB^ Fig. 67, represents the composition of 
soln. in equilibrium with Ca(H2P04)2.H20 at 50’^ ; the point /I, soln. in cqinlibrium 



Fro. 67. The Composition of Solutions in Equilibrium with Crystalline Calcium Hydro- 

and Dihydrophosphates. 


With both 0a(H2PO4)2 and Ca(H2p04)2.H30 ; the curve i?{?, soln, in equilibrium 
with CaHP04. Corresponding curves for soln. at and 25'' are shown in the same 
diagram* The relation of the different solid phases is shown in Fig* 67. According 
to J. Stoklasa, some of the older observations of the action of water on this salt were 
made on samples, contaminated mth phosphoric acid ; P, K. Cameron and A, ^idell 
ronnd that a soln* of calcium dihyorophosphate is a soln* of the decomposition 
products rather than of the salt itself. The prestmee of calcium sulphate does not 
materiaUy affect the proportion of phosphoric acid passing into soln*, but the cone, 
and acidity of the soln. are reduced in amounts'* practically eq. to the added calcium 
carbonate* A* Joly has studied the action of water on the calcium salt ; J* Lar^el, 
the action of ammonium citrate. 

According to B. Erlei^eyer, the crystals of the barium salt have an acid reaction, 
according to J. J. Berzelius, the barium salt is soluble in pho^horic and some other 
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acids ; and it is decomposed by large quantities of water into barium hydro- 
phospbatc and an aq. soln. of pbospboric acid. 

Tabt-k XX I." -Action of Water ok Barittm: Dihydrophosphatb. 


Gmus. 1 

I)(ir 100 <‘.c. 
water at, 1 r»". | 

BaO. 

Total. 

PoO.. 

as Ba(H 2 P 04 ) 2 . j 

Free. 

Undecomposeti 

liaCHgPO^Ja 

In soln. 

0*90 1 

0-995 

0*39 

0-37 

0-02 

0*89 

5*29 

5 1*40 

3*80 

1-36 1 

0*44 

0-61 

JO *28 

2*39 

1 3*28 

2-lf) 

M2 

0-49 

90 -BO 

1 fr 12 

8*88 

4-75 

4-13 

0-365 

72*JO 

1 1 1 *20 

1 20-73 

10*37 

10*36 

0-333 


The bohiivioiir of different ])ro]>ortions of barium dibydropbosphate in 100 c.o. 
of water at 15” is indicattsd in Table XXI, wbiob embodies a selection from A. Joly’s 
data Further studies have been made by A. Joly and B. Sorel, and by G. Viard. 
E. Erlenmeyer found that if the soln. of calcium dibydropbosphate be heated to 
boiling, ealeiiuu bydropbosphate separates out, and 2CaO : 3P2O5 remains in soln., 
but wiording to K. Birnhaum, the proportion of calcium oxide in soln. increases 
with dilutiun? so that a one per cent. soln. is not decomposed by boiling. The 
mesence «>f <nleium sulphate, or of ammonium chloride or sulphate, retards the 
decomposition. No precipitation occurs if four parts of acetic acid to one of phos- 
■nhorio acid be prefsent. A . Eey noso found that when heated to 280° with water, the 
kit splits into phosphoric aci'd and normal calcium p^sphate. A precipitate of 
calcium hyclrophosphatc is produced, according to J. H. Debray, by boiling the soln. 
with calci'mu chloride; according to L. Dusart and J. Pelouze, by neutr^ation 
with sodium carbonate ; according to B. Erleumeyer, by m^ the sobd with 
normal calcium pdiosphatc, or by standing a ong time, or by boih^ the soln with 
SSlute alcohol ; or, according to K. Bimbaum, by adding sodinm or cdoium 
acetate The latter also found that free acetic acid binders the precipitation mtb 
sodium acetate, one riwil of acetic acid to two mols of phosphoric wd is reqmred m 
the cold, and nine, mols of acetic acid to two mols of phosphoric acid are required for 
aboiliiS soln. A. Frdbault and J. A. Dcstrfem found that calcium carbonate is not 
weeinitated from the aq. soln. by sodium carbonate, for the reaction is Ca(HgP04)2 
pTCcipdatetl l 0 LfttHPoAcO^+HoO E. Erlenmeyer found the calcium 

•LrlUd iy tto .rhjdrau. ».U “h”'SW<S3pb , S 

absorbed, and an unstable compound, (N^)*Ca(p04)2, is fomeci, sno^rna 
Amu •htii bri^ak down into oalemm hydrophosphate ana pnospnonc acia. 

dihydrated oalcium hydrophospha^, and the 

and water are f 



+ram HW +H o““S AVol 

IS ^ .0™.^ 

.iA 
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It does not form crystals, but appears rather a.s a crust on the surface of phosphorites. 
It is rather more acidic than the normal phosphate, and is possibly a mixture of normal 
phosphate with an acid phosphate — possibly Ca3(P04)2.CaHP04.nH20. J, J. Berzelius, 
and K. Warington obtained a product of analogous composition by adding calcium chloride 
to an ammoniacal soln. of phosphoric acid — the latter in excess — if the calcium salt be in 
excess, the normal phosphate is produced. R. Warington, and J. N. von Fuchs obtained 
the normal phosphate by adding calcium chloride to an excess of an ammoniacal soln. of 
disodiura hydrophosptiate. C. Tissier precipitated the product SCaO.SPgOj by adding 
sodium borate to a soln. of calcium phosphate in h^^drochloric acid, or an acidified mixture 
of a calcium salt with disodiiim hydrophosphate. When the gelatinous precipitate is dried 
in vacuo, R. Warington found that it lost 9*05 per cent, of water ; when dried at 100°, 
5*37 per cent, of water. The product has a neutral reaction, but gives an acid soln. when 
treated with water ; it is reprecipitated by adding ammonia to its soln. in an acid. 

Various other acid phosphates have been reported, but these are probably mixtures, 
J. J. Berzelius ’ obtained 4Ca0.3P205 by adding alcohol to a sat. aq. soln. of phosphoric 
acid and calcium phosphate. J. J. Berzelius also obtained what has been regarded as 
Ba3Hg(P04)4 in an analogous manner. M. Raewsky stated that calcium di hydrophosphate 
is decomposed by alcohol into phosphoric acid and 3Ca0.2Pa0n.41i20, and after drying at 
100°, A. MDlot found the product had the composition CaaHft(p64)4.2H20 ; J. Piccard 
obtained a product 17Ca0.9P205.10H20 from a soln. of calcium oxide in phosphoric acid. 
J. Piccard found that a soln, of calcium chlorido in phosphoric acid, or bone-ash in hydro- 
chloric acid, gives a precipitate of CaHP04 when treated with alcohol ; and E. Erlenmeyer 
obtained a similar product by boiling calcium dihydrophosphate, Ca(H2p04)2.H20, with 
absolute alcohol. 
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§ 88 . Pyrophosphates ol the Alkaline Earths 

A. Scliwarzcnberg i i)ri!])arod anhydrous calcium pytonhosuhafa r<. "d n i. 

„.to .odium nuta- or ryro^ptol.h.tef h^S taSSH.rm “ 

analogous wny. Larium pyrophosphate was stated by L V R ^ 

rhombic prisms, of sp. gr. 3-9 at 20°. C. N. Rahl did not melt bapli, 
by strongly heating it. According to F. Wibol. when the cakhim saltThfated Sh 
calcium carbonate, carbon dioxide is given ofi, and normal caW phoTuSS 
IS formed H. Rose found that when calcium pyrophosphate is melted wiL an 
exmess of sodium carhmiate. a portion remains unconverted into orthSosS^ 
vide the donWe alkali calimim pyrophosphate-he also fonnd that althoSCiL 
pyrophosphate is more readily attacked by fused alkali carbonate, tban^liSTr 
strontium pyrophosphate the reaction is in no case quantitative. H Struve W 
that when barium pyrophosphate is heated in a stream of hydrogen phosphbrS 

IS formed. T. Dieckmann and E LudreZnI 
gave 3-09 for the si*, gr of calomm pyrophosphate; 1230 ° for the m.p.; a” 
for the percentage solubility in citric acid, ^ 

0 . Nielsen gave 1200° for the m.p. of calcium pyrophosphate. Aocordintr to 
H, liose, aq. aoln. of barium chloride and pyrophosphorio acid give a precipitate of 
hydrated barium pyrophosphate when ammonia is added. C. N. Pahl prerapitated 
the hydrated salt by_ treating an aq. soln. of sodium pyropho^hate with an am- 
nioniacal soln. of barium chloride ; A. Schwarzenberg, by treating an aq. soln. of 
soauim pyropIuKsplrntf^, Na4P207, with a soln. of barium chloride ; C. H. Hess bv 
treating a soln. of pyrophosphorio acid with barium hydroxide- C. N, Pahl’s 
® *? Composition dihydrated barium 

“1 stiontium, dihydrated strontium 

pyropnrapnate, Srul uO^.i-dfllaO. A. Schwarzenberg’s preparation has the 
compo-sK ion monohydrated barium pyrophosphate, BagPzOj.HaO, and in the case of 
strontium, mono^drated strontium pyrophosphate, SraPgOy.HgO. G. von Knorre 
and Pj. OpjH'It hkowLse prepared Srap207.2-2iH20 by dissolving strontium pyro- 
phosphate m pyrophoaphoric acid, or by the action of sodium pyrophosphate in the 
presence of free pyrophosphorio acid on strontium chloride. The hydrated calcium 
wife was prepared by W, Baer, G. von Knorre and E. Oppelt, H. Rose, and 
A. Sclmmrzenbcr.g by similar methods, but the analyses of W. Baer, and of 
4I hmmi and E. Opptilt corresponded with ietrahydrated eaieiiim pyro. 
pn^oate, Caj.I’jjOjAHaO. These salts when first precipitated are often gelatinous, 
and difficult to filter and wash, but they often crystallize on standing or during 
the waehini^. According to A. Sohwataenberg, they are all somewhat soluble m 
water, readily soluble in mineral acids, sparingly soluble in acetic acid, and insolubfe 
in sodiimx pyrophosphate. W. Baer observed the dissolution of the calcium salt 
in acetic add, and, according to A. Schwarzenberg, the soln. in sulphurous acid, 
yrecipitates og^stek of the salt on standing or boiling ; the soln. of the bjoium salt 
uj iomburous acid gives a iireoipitate of barium sulphate on standing. H. Rosa 
found that tiho salts are partially attacked by a boiling soln. of sodium oarboaa«r. 
According to H. W. P. Wackenroder, hydrated barium pyrophosphate is insoluble 
in a sola, of ammomom chloride.; while K. Bimbaum showed that the sola in 
hydrochloric acid gives no precipitate when sodium acetate is added. 

Several hydropyrophos^hates of the alkaline earths have been reported. 
0 . N. Pahi i^Mueed rhomiMo plates of dihydrated oalrirm dihydropyxophospbat^ 
CkBl^P207.2£kOi, 1 ^ pactkJly decomposiim oidoium pyrophosphate with sola of 
oxalio aoid. % holliag teWi^diatea oalritaa pyrc^hospmte mr a bng rime with 
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water, and washing the product with boiling water until the filtrate was free from 
acid, G. von Knorre and E. Oppelt obtained Ca2P2O7.CaH2P2O7.3H2O ; they also 
prepared crystals of Ca2P2O7.2CaH2P2O7.6H2O, by allowing mixed soln. of sodium 
dihydropyrophosphate and calcium chloride to stand for a long time ; with very 
cone. soln. a fiocculent precipitate is obtained at once. The product is very sparingly 
soluble in hot water, and the soln. on cooling deposits crystals of the salt ; the salt is 
also precipitated if the aq. soln. is acidified with acetic acid. C. N. Pahl reported the 
following hydrated strontium dihydropyrophospliates : Sr2P207 : SrH2p207 : HgO 
=9 : 1 : 5, 9 : 1 : 18, 9 : 1 : 20, 4 : 1 : 3, and 4 : 1 : 8 or 12 ; while G. von Knorre and 
E. Oppelt reported 3:1:1 or 2, and 2:1:6. Similarly with hydrated barium 
dihydropyrophosphates, C. N. Pahl reported 4 : 1 : 9, 3 : 1 : 5, 2 ; 1 : 5, and 5 : 4 : 12 ; 
while G. von Knorre and E. Oppelt reported 1:1:3. There is little to show 
whether these products are mixtures or chemical individuals. 

G. Tammann obtained a product which he regarded as sodium barium psrro- 
phosphate, Na4Ba4(P207)3, by melting a mol of ammonium sodium hydrophosphatc 
with a mol of a barium salt, and vigorously stirring the mass while it is cooling. 
The prismatic crystals are readily soluble in hot nitric or hydrochloric acid. W. Baer 
obtained a hydrated sodium barium pyro]diosphate by gradually adding barium 
chloride to a boiling soln, of sodium pyrophos])hate. L. V. R. Ouvrard prepared 
potassium strontium pyrophosphateJK2Srp207, by slowly cooling a soln. of strontium 
oxide or orthophosphate in molten potassium meta- or pyro-phosphate. After 
extracting with water, hexagonal plates, derived from octahedra, are obtained. 
The sp. gr, is 2*9 at 20° ; the salt is soluble in dil. acids. W. Baer obtained a 
hydrated form of sodium strontium pyrophosphate by a process analogous to that he 
used for the corresponding barium compound. L. V. R. Ouvrard prepared potassium 
calcium pyrophosphate, K2CaP207, by a process like that he employed for the 
strontium salt ; the crystals were similar and their sp. gr. was 2*7 at 20°. K. A. Wall- 
roth, and L. V. R. Ouvrard prepared a crystalline powder of sodium calcium pyro- 
phosphate, 4Na2O.5CaO.P2Os, by melting ammonium sodium hydrophosphate with 
calcium oxide. The monoclinic plates have a sp. gr. 2*7 at 20° ; they are soluble in 
acids. W. Baer obtained a hydrate, Na2Ca.P207,4H20. 

0. U. Shepard’s ^ mineral pyrophosphoriie^ from the West Indies, has a com- 
position corresponding with Mg2Pis07.4{Ca2P207.Cai3(P04)2} ; its sp. gr. was 2*50'- 
2*53 ; its hardness, 2"-3|, P, Jolibois studied the phosphates formed by mixing 
calcium hydroxide and phosphoric acid, and obtained crystals of a mixed calcium 
ortho-pyrophosphate, Ca2P2O7,Ca3(PO4)2l0H2O, which is slowly converted into 
dicalcium phosphate in the presence of an excess of phosphoric acid. 

E. Schwarz 3 reported the formation of plates of calcium triphosphate, 
5Ca0.3P205, or 0a5(PsOxp)2, by mixing dil. soln. of sodium triphosphate and of a 
calcium salt. The precipitate was dried on a porous tile ; it is soluble in an excess 
of the calcium salt. He prepared barium triphosphate, Ba5(P30iQ)2, in a similar 
manner* T. Eieitmann and W, Henneberg prepared calcium tetraphosphate, 
3,Ga0.2P205, or Ca3P40i3, by treating a soln. of the sodium salt with one of a 
calcium salt ; or by melting the sodium salt with calcium chloride. They also 
prepared barium teteaphosphate, Ba3P40is, in a similar way, and stated that the 
barium salt is infusible, wMle H. Liidert said that it fuses in a platinum crucible 
to a colourless glass, 
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§ 29. Metaphosphates of the Alkaline Earths 

Various pr<-<apit.atrs t.f undo.tenuin.-d composition have been reported i to be 
Sfsoln'nfVi^fth^iR Lid is treatL 

With a soln. ot a salt, at the, alkaline Cc^ths under various conditions. H. Rose stated 
that an aq. soin of i.ho.splmn<. acid gives with a soln. of barium hydroxide or chloride 
a preciinLiie winch is sc.Inblc ,n a great excess of metaphosphorij acid, and the sdm 

mifLllosnhnto t /pn ^ ainiiiouia. What has been regarded as haiium mono- 
metephosphate, Lit(I {> 3 ) 2 , was obtained by R. Maddrell 2 by heating barium 
carbonatii with an excess of orthophosphoric acid for a long time at 316° The 
whdu re.s»b.e is imsobiblc in water and dil. acids, but it is decomposed by cone, 
sulphuric .Kid. 1 ., Mad.ircll s salt is not decomposed by digestion with alkali 
carboiuite.s, ami T- Idcitmann, the nature of the combined acid 

monnmAfAlhnanhsltf ' regarded as strontiam 

monometaphosphate, Li (10;,).,, and calcium monometaphosphate, CafPO,),, in a 

similar manner to fhe mniiin salL 0 . Nielsen gave 1020 ° for the m.p. of caicium 
metaphofeph.ile, ((al^Oid,,.- 1. Dieckmann and E. Houdremont gave 2-65-2'86 

for the sj,. gr. j and 970 -980” for the m.p. ® 

A. Glatzcl >* evaporated a soln. of barium carbonate with about one per cent, 
exoeas of orthopho-sphoric add, first on a water-bath, then on a sand-bath, and finaUy 
afe 4w , Ihe rt* 8 ultin *4 t^ake was coarsely powdered, and washed with cold water 
acidined ^ lew tiro jm of nitric atsid. The white crystalline powder was regarded 
as baniim ^mataphosplistey BaRgOg. The salt melts at a red heat, and passes into 
tetranM'taDhasfdmtc. Barium dimetaphosphate is not altered by hydrochloric or 
lutnc iifiu, iHit it IS couipletely decomposed by hot cone, sulphuric acid. When 
njeuted W4f h satlium carbonate, it forms sodium orthophosphate, Na 3 P 04 ; and when 
digested wit ii u(]. Holn. of the alkali carbonates, it gives double salts whose composition 
to regard it as a dimetaphosphate. A. Glatzel similarly prepared 
Strontium dimetaphosphate, SrPAi, and eddum dimetaphosphate, CaPA* 
A. Iricitmann obtained a crystalline precipitate of dihydrated barium dimetaphos- 
phate, BaPu{)g. 2 !b^O, by mixing ammonium dimetaphosphate with barium chloride ; 
good crystals aro obtained when a mixture of the cone. soln. has stood some time. 
Fart of the water is lost at 160% and all at a red heat. A. Glatzel said that the 
^ water of crystallization, stiU remains a dimetaphosphate. 

T. Fkutmann showed that the salt does not melt at a red heat, and A. Glatzel said 
it does melt, but passes into the tetrametaphosphate. According to T. Fieitmann, 
the salt which has been heated to redness does not form sodium dimetapho^hate 
when digested with^ an aq. soln. of sodium carbonate, while the uncaloined salt 
does so. Barium dimetaphosphate is less soluble in water than is the case with 

tetrametaphos{>hate, ^ A. Glatzel showed that 100 parts of water dissolve two 
pa^ of water. According to T, Meitmann, boiling cope, hydrochloric or nitric 
Md has but little action, while cone, sulphuric acid readily decomposes the salt. 
It unites neither with sodium nor ammonium dimetaphosphate. A. Glatzel 
^aarly prepared dibydratedi steemttam dimetaphtMiphate, SrP 20 e. 2 H 20 , and 

Fteitmann, dihordraM Ollcilim dimetephosphatej which are analogous to the 
barium salt. 

A, Glatzel prepay ammoiiitim terium dimetaphosphate, (SrH 4 ) 2 Ba(P 05 ) 4 . 
2 H 2 O, by mixing a dil, soln, of ammonium dimetaphosphate with barium chloride. 
If the be not very dil., the barium salt is alone obtained. It is sparingly 
scduble in acids, and is ooimiletely decompewd cone, sulphuric acid. The water ^ 
of ciysiallisatbn is espelieC by feeble cakinaAton, and when strongly heated it loses 
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ajnmonia and phosphoric oxide. With slow cooling, barium tetraphosphate is 
formed. A. Glatzel also prepared in a similar way ammonium strontium dimeta- 
phosphate, (NH4)2Sr(P206)2-2H20, and ammonium calcium dimetaphosphate, 
(NH4)2Ca(P206)2-2H20. T. Fleitmann also prepared the latter salt by adding 
alcohol to a mixed soln. of calcium chloride and an excess of ammonium dimeta- 
phosphate ; if calcium chloride be in excess, calcium diraetaphosphate is pre- 
cipitated. The crystals do not lose their water at 100°, they are sparingly soluble 
in water, and are not decomposed by acids. A. Glatzel prepared fine needles of 
potassium baritun dimetaphosphate, K2D*i(P2D6)2AH20, from very dil. sain, of 
potassium dimetaphosphate and barium chloride. The corresponding sodium 
barium dimetaphosphate, Na2Ba(P206)2.4H20, was prepared in a similar manner ; 
he also made potassium strontium dimetaphosphate, K2Sr(P20a)2.4H20 ; 
soditun strontium dimetaphosphate, Na2Sr(P206)2 4 H 20 ; potassium i^cium 
dimetaphosphate, K2Ca(P206)2-4H20 ; and sodium calcium dimetaphosp^te, 

Na2Ca(P206)2.4H20. 

T. Fleitmann and W. Henneberg,^ and G. G. Lindbom prepared barium trimeta- 
phosphate, Ba3(P309)2.6H20, by mixing a soln. of one part of the sodium salt with 
a soln- of 2 or 3 parts of barium chloride ; if other proportions are employed, a 
double salt is produced. According to H. Rose, no precipitation occurs with 
strontium chloride. The filtrate furnishes rhombic crystals which become acid, 
and lose two-thirds their water when heated on a water-bath. T. Fleitmann and 
W. Henneberg say that the salt does not melt at a red heat, but it thereby becomes 
insoluble in acids, because, according to C. G. Lindbom, it is converted into the 
hexametaphosphate. The crystals have a neutral reaction, and lose no water over 
sulphuric acid, all the water is lost at 180°. At ordinary temp., A. Wiesler found 
100 c.c. of water dissolve 0’2589 grm. of salt ; and the aq. soln., at a dilution i)=128, 
612, and 2048, has an eq. conductivity 64'7, 89‘4, and 125‘5 respectively. The 
salt is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

G. G. Lindbom prepared prismatic crystals of ammonium barium trimeta- 
phosphate, (NH4)Ba(P03)8.H20, by adding to a soln. of sodium barium trimeta- 
phosphato sufficient ammonium sulphate to precipitate half the barium. The salt 
does not lose its water at 100°, and at red heat it loses water and ammonia, and 
melts to a clear glass soluble in hydrochloric acid. C. G. Lindbom prepared crystals 
of potassium barium trimetaphosphate, KBa(P03)8.H20, by adding to barium tri- 
metaphosphate, or to sodium barium trimetaphosphate, sufficient potassium sulphate 
to precipitate half the barium. This salt is less soluble in water than the corre- 
sponding ammonium or sodium barium triphosphate. The crystals at a red heat 
melt to a white enamel, which is soluble in hydrochloric acid. T. Fleitmann and 
W.Henneberg obtained prisms of sodium barium trimetaphosphate,NaBaP30j>.4H20, 
from a mixed soln. of one part of barium chloride and 2 to 3 parts of sodium tri- 
phosphate. The salt is more soluble in water than barium trimetaphosphate. The 
crystals effloresce in air, and lose 9'86 per cent, of water at 100°, at a higher temp, 
they lose the remaining water. According to 0. 6. Lindbom, the feebly calcined 
salt slowly disaolves in boiling bydrooblorio acid, and the clear glass obtained at a 
red heat dissolves easily in that acid. T. Fleitmaim and W. Henneberg prepared 
crystals of sodium strontium trimetaphosphat(^NaSrP 809 . 3 H 20 , by the ^oncaneous 
' evaporation of a mixed sola, of one part of strontium chloride with three of sodium 
trimetaphosphate. The corresponding sodium calcium ferimetaphosphats, 
NaCaPsQ9.3E20, was prepared by T, Fleitmann and W. Henneberg, and -by 
C. G. Lindbom. 

According to A. Glatzel, s barium tetrametaphosphate, BajP^Ois, is formed 
when the dimetephosphate is melted,' and slowly cooled. The small white ciystals 
are incompletely decomposed by sulphuric acid; completely decomposed b;^ 
fusion with sodium carbonate ; and when digested with an aq, soln. of an alkali 
whonate, alkali tetrametaphosphate is formed. Stnmtium tetmmetaphosphate, 
Sr^PiOfl, and calcittm tetrametapboiq;ihati^ Ca2p40tji, coxra^ond with the barium 
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was obtained by 

A. Glateel as a white crystalline powder by adding an excess of barium chloride to 
a soln. of sodium tetraphosphatc 100 parts of water dissolve 1-54 parts of the 
salt. It ioscs its \yat<*r of crystallization at a dull red heat. Before calcination it 
IS attacked by nitric, acid, but after calcination only by cone, sulphuric acid When 
melted and slowly cooledjt for BaaP^Oij. Octohydrated strontium 



what ho regarded as htrimn dUaranyitaphospJiate, BaBa<,(P03)6.12H,0 by treating 
a sola, of barium chloride with a soln. of K2Na.i(P0s)6, or Li2Na4(P03)6’ The white 
powder melts when heated in the blast flame. 

According to H. Jtose,** hexametaphosphoric acid, prepared by the action of 
hydrogen suiphidi- on the silver salt, furnishes a flocculent precipitate of barium 
li6xam6tapbospliat6, 3la3PgO]g, when added to a soln. of barium hydroxide or 
chloride , a soln. of hexametaphosphate also gives a voluminous precipitate with 
barium chloride, and the filtrate has an acid reaction. The precipitate dissolves in 
an exee.ss of the sodium hexametaphosphate soln. and no precipitation occurs when 
ammonia is added. According to T. Graham, an aq. soln. of the salt obtained by 
caleiuing sodium di hydrophosphate, gives a gelatinous precipitate . when treated 
with barium cliloride. The precipitate gives off water at a red heat, and sinters ; 
it then dissolves with difficulty in nitric acid. When boiled with water, it slowly 
forms a soln. of barium dihydrophosphate, Ba(H2P04)2. According to H. Wacken- 
roder, barium hexametaphosphate is insoluble in an aq. soln. of ammonium chloride. 
H. Ludert prepared strontiJim hasametaphosphate, SrgPeOig, by adding the sodium 
salt to a soln. of strontiiun nitrate. The white flocculent precipitate is almost 
insoluble in water, it melts to a clear glass when heated ; and it is soluble in dil. 
acids. T. Sclmerer showed that the precipitation of strontium compounds by 
alkali milphates and carbonates is iimuenced by sodium hexametaphosphate. 
According to H. Rose, an aq. soln. of hexametapho^horic acid does not 'give a 
precipitate with calcium chloride, but a precipitate- is obtained with a soln. of 
calcium hydroxi<l<!.if the latter is in excess. H. Ludert, and H. Rose also prepared 
cslciiui) liezametaphOEfphate, CasPgOxs, and it resembles the strontium and barium 
salts. G. Tanunnnn prepared what he regarded as potassium strontium hexameta- 
pbosphate, KaSrMpjOjg, by digesting the product obtained by melting potassium 
dihydrophosphato, with a soln, of strontium chloride for two months. J. J. Berze- 
lius also nmdo a clear glass by melting sodium hexametaphosphate with calcium 
oxide or carbonate, and this may contain some sodium ecdcium hexametaphosphate. 
T, Schtmrer prepared a product which has been regarded as iemum sulpha^ 
phosphite with variable proportions of phosphate and sulphate by ^ding dil. 
sulphuric acid to a mixture of a soln. of sodium hexametaphosphate with a large 
excess of dil, hydrochloric acid and barium chloride. It is probably a mixture of the 
sulphate and phosphate. 
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§ 80. Complex Phosphates of the Alkaline Earths 

Calcium fluoride or chloride unites with normal calcium phospliate, forminry 
calcium fiuo-orthophosphate, or chloro-orthophospbatc. Calcium fluotriortho- 
phosphate* 3Ca3(P04)5>.CaF2, or Ca5(P04)3F, is represented by the mineral apatite, 
sometimes called jluoro-apatiie, to distinguish it from the isoinorj)hous chloro- 
apatite, or calcium chlorotriorthophosphate, 3Ca3(F04)2.CaClo, or Ca5(P04)3Gl. 
Both minerals occur in isomorphous mixtures, and arc included as varieties of the 
mineral species : apatite. Apatite is the most important and the most widely 
distributed natural phosphate : it occurs ^ in all classes of rocks — igneous, meta- 
morphic, and sedimentary ; but it is more common in rocks with the lower pro- 
portions of silica. It is found in the titaniferous magnetites of Norway, Adiron- 
dacks, etc. J. H. L. Vogt ^ has suggested that when apatite occurs as a vein 
mineral, it has been formed by pneumatolytio agencies. W. M. Hutchings, and 
J. H. L. Vogt have reported the presence of apatite in lead-furnace slags. S. Meunier, 
and C. Velain also found crystals of apatite in the ashes of burnt vegetation. 

A. Damour reported a hydrated variety, hi/dro-apati(e, 3Ca;5(P04)2.CaF2.3H20, 
of sp. gr. 3T0, and hardness bj-, occiirring as white concretions. 

Apatite was at first confused with other minerals — ^fiuorspar, aquamarine, 
amethyst, schorl, and chrysolite — but in 1786, A. G. Werner 3 recognized it as a 
distinct mineral species, and gave it the name apatite, from azrarao), to deceive. 
Various sjmonyms have been employed for more or less impure varieties — e.g, 
moroxite, lazurupatite, phosphorite, hydroapatite, pseudoapaiite, sombrerite, osteoUte, 
stajfelite, framoUte^ eupyrochroite, tahapatUe, etc. The analyses of M. H. Klaproth, 
and of L. N. Vauquelin showed that it contained lime and phosphoric acid. 

B. Pelletier and L. Donadci recognized chloro- and fiuoro-apatites in Estremadura 
phosphorites, and 6. Rose showed that the chlorine and fluorine ate interchangeable. 
Numerous analyses have been reported^ T. Scheerer, and W, 0, Brogger found 
cerium in a Norwegian apatite ; A. Cossa, and I, Bellucci and L. Grassi, cerium, 
lanthanum, and didymium ; and F, Zambonini, praseodymium. 

The analyses of fluoapatito correspond with CaF,Ca4(P04)3, or 3Ca2(P04)2.CaF2 " 


\o~Ca— Os. 
l'_Car-0>P=0 


/O- 

\o>Ca 


Ca— 


The fluorine may he partly replaced by chlorine, or hydrosyl, Ca(B', Cl, OH). 
0 a 4 {P 04 ) 3 . In some cases J. A. Voloker, and J. L. Hoskins-Abrahall found too low 
a content of fluorine, chlorine, or hydrosyh and they assumed that oxygen may also 
be present ; 30ag(I’0t)g.C!a(F2, Qgi ( 0 ^) 2 , O). The minerri ScMite, 3 Ga 8 (P 04 ) 8 . 
OaC(^, is a (mUmo-a^Ue, or caloiam caxbonato-lflloi^Dlmi^ and, also, aocordii^ 
to A. F. Bogers, it is isomorphous with apatite, W. Tschirwinsky’s podolUe is, 
according to W. T. SohaUer, idenrical with dahllite. These minerals have also been 
studied by W. C. Brogger and H. Bhokstrom, A. Sohw;antke, etc. The evidence is 
not concltpive, hut it do® indicate that such apatites are possible. According 
to A. BarilI6, when diealdum pbo^hate suqiended in water is heated with carbon 
dioridfi nndejf press. (13 kgrms. per sq. om.J, 26 to 60 per cent, dissolves according 
to the duration of the action. The soln., when e3tp<M»d to air, d^rito’ ecy^als 
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of dicaloium phosphate. (Jaioiuui i)ho.sphate uimUaiiy tieatod dissolves to a less 
extent (10-25 per cent.), and the soln, deposits a mixture of dicalcium phosphate 
and calcium carbonate (1 mol. PaOs to 3 mols. CaO). It is supposed that an 
uirstablc carbonatophosphate of the formula H2Ca2P208.2C02 is formed, but all 
attempts to isolate the suKstance failed. It has "been suggested by A. H. 
Church ® that the mineral tiTolitc is calcium cupric oxt/carhoncUophosphate, 
CaC03.2Cu(0H)2.2Cu3(P0|)2.2H.20. 

A. Ditto prepared calciam bromophosphate, 3 Cu;j(P 04 ) 2 .CaBr 2 , or bromo-apatite 
in hexagonal plates by fusing together sodium bromide and normal calcium phos- 
phate ; and he also prepared necdie.-like crystals of brmno-wafirierite, Ca3(P04)2.CaBr2, 
in a similar way. The corre,«ponding c^ciom iodophosphates, strontium bromo- 
phosphates, and strontium iodophosphates, were obtained in an analogous manner. 
The iod<j-a{tat.ite.s could not bo obtained by fusing together the iodides and phos- 
phates of till’. !ilkalino earths, b('c.au.so the iodides decompose when fused, but if 
alkali iodides an; nl.so presi'iit, and access of oxygen to the fused salt be excluded, the 
iodopho.sphiite.s are formed. 

According to II. J. Haiiy,* apatite was first synthesized by N. T. de Saussure by 
the action of gypsum on phosphoric acid, but it is questionable if apatite was here 
obtained. A. Daubnio, however, prcjuired microscopic crystals of ch loro-apatite 
by passing the vapour of pho.sphorus trichloride over rod-hot lime. N. S. Manross 
fused Htjdium or calcium jihospliate with calcium chloride or fluoride, or a mixture 
of the two, and obtained prismatic crystals resembling natural apatite ; and 
H, Briegh’b, and li. Naekeu used a slight modification of this process with success. 
Q. Fortihhammer prepared chloro-apatite by fusing a mixture of sodium chloride 
with calcium phosphate or bone-osh, or marl. A. Ditte also obtomed prismatic 
crystals of fluoro-apatito by slowly cooling a molten mixture of calcium phosphate 
with three times its wt, of calcium fluoride and an excess of potassium chlondo. If 
calcium chloride is used chbro-apatito is formed. According to A. Ditte, ohioro- 
apatite is formed by fusing at KKK)® a mixture of calcium phosphate with fifty times 
its weight of sodium chloride, the sodium phosphate slmultaueously formed does 
not interfere with the result provided no more than Oil is present, but if more 
than this proportion is formed, plates of sodium culciutn phosphate, CaNaPO*, free 
from chloride are produced. H, St. 0. Deville and H. Caron fused bone-ash with 
ammonium ohloride, and either calcium fluoride or chloride. H. Dcbray heated 
calcium phosphuto and calcium chloride with wakfr under ptem. at 2D0® ; B. Weia- 
sehcuksiimiariy heated a mixture of ammonium and fsahmim chlorides and ammonium 
phosphate between IBO® and 180® in a sealed tubs. IL Debray also passed hydrogen 
chloride over red-hot calcium phosphate, and H. Roscnbusch explaintKl the oocui- 
rcncu of ^atito in some eruptive rocks by this xeaotion. F. K. Gpieron and 
W. J. McCaughey prepared fiuoro-apatite by dissolvug calcium fiuoride in fu^ 
disudium hydrophoaphato and Ihdviarisg the coded melt; and oMoro-aparite 
by adding an excess of oaloiom dibydrophosphate to molten calcium olwride. 
N. Sheidon, and F. Baiabridge found orystau of fluoro-aparite in Suorifeious 
Thomttn 

A. Ditto stated that if tiie proportion CkiBCPQi)^ : Oadg be over 0*2 : 1*0, apatite 
abne is formed ; if over 0*07 : 1*00, a mixture of aparite and aikiim-’mghmte, 
'^(PO 4 )t.Cb 0 la, ii fimn^ and if under 0*07 : 1*00, lime wagnerite is alone produced. 
A. Sjl^en augrasts tbit 'the mineral ^odioaUe, from Nordsoaik (Sweden), with a 
oompoeitioa n^(P0|f)t.iiCaFgt where m:» approziraates 8:3, is ifomotyhous 
wt^ wasnerite, bat this is not la agreement with D. Nordenski5ld*s measoremeats 
<rf the &mbio oryatals which have the axis! ratics orb: o»«0*8944 ; 1 ; 1*6836. 
H. V. inbem's q>e<^»en had a composition corresponding with C 88 (P 04 )g.CaFg, or 
OaJT.Odraii, batthffipe is usaalty also some evidence of Bome hydroxyl, and this makes 
the oompeeirion Qal^ihiCi', uH). F. E. Cameron and W. 3. McOaughey prepared 
an artii^ oUffiCinodiCeite in rhombic plates. 

E. Easlwa etamed the coiditboe under widoh fluoco- end ohJoro-apatites ate 
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obtained from a fused mixture of calcium phosphate with calcium chloride or 
fluoride. A mixture of calcium phosphate gives a fusion curve, Fig. 68, with a 
eutectic at about 1205'^ and about 65 per cent, of calcium fluoride. The data are : 

CaFo . . , 100 90 81 72*8 66*0 40 24 per cent. 

Cryst. begins . , 1392*" 1366® 1316® 1270® 1255® 1395® 1624® 

Eutectic cryst. . — 1205® 1203® 1205® 1205® 1198® 1180® 

There is a maximum melting at about 1650*^ (extrapolated), corresponding with the 
formation of fluoro-apatite, 3 Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 .CaF 2 . The corresponding curve with 
calcium chloride. Fig. 69, shows that two compounds may be formed. The data 
are : 

CaCl 2 • # • 97 95 93 92 88 82 70 per cent. 

M.p. • . . 780® 861® 900° 958® 1040® 1160® 1280® 

Cajj(P 04 )».CaCU SCaaCPO^J^.CaCIa 

Calcium-wagiierite has an incongruent m.p. at 1040*^, and decomposes when 
heated into chloro-apatite. There is a eutectic at 770°. which is very close to 772°, 
the m.p. of calcium chloride. Fiuoro- and chloro-apatites form a continuous series 
of mixed crystals. 



Fig. 68. — Fusion Curve of Mixtures of Fig. 69.— Fusion Curve of Mixtures of 

Oalcium Phosphate and Fluoride. Calcium Phosphate and Chloride. 


Apatite forms hexagonal pyramidal crystals ^ with axial ratio a 0'7M6* 
The crystals are isomorphous with pyromorphifce, vanadinite, and mimetesito ; and, 
according to A. F. Rogers, fluoro-apatite, SOasCPO^la.CaFg, chloro-apatite, 
3Ca3(P04)2.0aCl2, dahllite, 3Ca3(P04)2.CaC0g, and volckerite, 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca0, are 
isomorphous. F. Rinno and J. Lorenis found the i^rrosion corresponded 

with hexagonal-bipyramidal symmetry; H. Haga and F. M. Jaeger studied the 
X<^raaiogram of apatite. The reported values for the specific gravity of apatite 
range from G. Forchhammer's 8 3*069 to S. L, I^nfield’s 3*39 for a sample from 
Branchvme. H. St. C. DeviUe and H. Caron gave 3*U for a sample of chloro- 
flttoroapatite, and C. Yrba, 3*09 for a sample from Pisek. J. A. Douglas found 3*197 
for a sample from St. Gotthard, and for the glass, obtained by fusion and cooling, 
2*972, this corresponding with an expansion of 7*57 per cent. K, A, Grdnwall 
the sp. gr. of apatite from Nordmarken; and T. Dieokmann and 
Moudremont gave 3* 18 for artificial apatite. A, Daubr^e gave 2*95 for the sp, gr. 
of cl^ro-apatite which h^ been fused. P, Pusirewsky believed that the sp. gr. of 
apatite increases proportionally with the content of ehlorp-apatite. R* Naojken 
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found 3T8 (25^) for the sp. of artilieial fiuoro -apatite, and 3*17 (20°) for cliloro- 
apatite. F. K. Cameron jjave 3*0,}0 for the sp. gr. of chloro-apatite, and for cMoro- 
spodiosite, 3*ii41 (2.‘C) ; O, Nordenwkjold gave for natural s})odiositc, 2*94. The 
hardness of U])atite on Kftale is 5. F. Auerbacii found 237 in his scale of 

absolute hnrdnt‘ss ; and T, A. Jaggar found -with a scratching sclerometer a hardness 
of 1*23 when that of gy])sunt is 0*1)4 ; caicitc, 0*21) ; fluorspar, 0*75 ; orthoclase, 25 ; 
quarti^, h) ; tof)UX, 152 ; and corundutn, lOOO* A. Rosiwal discussed the subject, 
G. Nordtuislvjrdd’s value for the hardriess of spodiositc is 5. F. Auerbach’s value 
for the modulus of elasticity is 13,8Wkgrttts. persq. mm, 

Wlien hea0‘d in tlu^ blowpipe flame, apatite meits to a white enamel, without 
colouring t he ilanu^ R. Cusack ^ found the melting point of two samples to be 
res]HHd.ively 1221"’ and 1227 ; T. l^ieckmann and E. Houdremont gave 1630''. 
C. BcKdler Unim\ a sample fnuu Renfrew (Canada) ))c.gau to melt at 1270°, and 
was quite liquid at» 13CK)'’. A. linin oldained a m.p. 1550°, and R. Nacken gave 
1530'* for thi‘. m.p. of cIilr>ro-apaiite ami 1650° for fluoro-apaiit<‘, F.p. curves of 
binary mixtures with cah'ium phosphate are showui in Figs. (kS and 09, J. Joly 
found the specific heat of a transparent green sanq>lc to be 0*1829, and of a red 
opaque samjde, n'Hi2u, P. E, W, Oeberg found 0*1903 for a greyisli-green sample 
from Gjerrestntit. F. M. .liiger found the ratio of the thermal conductivity in a 
direction j>aruihd to the primupal axis to that in a direction at right angles to 
this axis is 1*35 : 1. W. Voigt also mndt* measurements of this constant. 

N umi*nntH ohservut ions of the indCK of refraction have b<H;n iiiade.^O K. Walter s 
lirniltng %'ahie» for samples from Luxullian (Cornwall), and from Mahnberget 
(Sweden) ; K. Zimanyi's values for samples from Pisek ; K. Bust’s values for a 
sample from (tletsch ; uml M. Hf*ebacliA value for a sample from Katzcnbuckcl 
(Odenwuld), are given in ‘I’uble XXII* The ^e|)ort<^d values for the Na-line range 


TAimK XXil. - ow Ei;rnACi’ioK aki> Disr^nstoN ob* ArAUiTE. 
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“ 1 
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1-5343 
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i’6300 

1-6431 

1-6400 

0*0040 
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0-0050 


from Vmm to Vm2 for ; and from 1-6316 to 1-6431 iot^ The lowest is for 
apatite from Luxuiiian, and the highest for apatite from Piaek. ^ K. Walter found 
the index of refractioii, double rofraetion, ana dispersion of apatite increased with 
inoroaiiing proportioi» of chlorine, but was not able to find any definite relation 
between the rlemical composition and refractive power of apatite. J. B. Woifi 
and 0. Palaehe examined a number of natural apatites, and were unable to detect 
any definite relation between the double refraction and the proportion of contained 
cfoorino. K* A* Qrtnwall obtained the refractive indices 1*638 and 1*635 for 
a sample of apatite from Woodmarken. BC Nacken found for artificial chloro- 
apatite, u*«wl-66a7 ±0-002; andfor fluoro-apatite^jti*»«l -6325 ±0*001, and /Xv—1*6», 
or ft*— 003. F. K. Cameron and W. J. McCaughey gave 1-666 for the index 
of refraction of cbloro*^apatite with Na-llghtt and 1*635 for fluoro-apatite* There 
is a linear increase in the index of refraction with increasing proportions of 
cWoro^apatite, tibus, fluoro-apatites with 13, 45, and 74 per cent, of chloro-apatite 
have the re^^aotive Imibes of refraction 1*6{^, 1*649, and 1*668* K* Zimanyi 
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found thafc.yellowisii-grcen apatite from Malmberget became colourless after beat- 
ing to redness, and there was a small decrease in the index of refraction after 
the sample had been heated — the decrease was greater with the ordinary than with 
the extraordinary ray. 

The coloured varieties of apatite exhibit dichtoism. H. Eosenbusch,ii and 
K, Zimanyi found that the extraordinary ray is more strongly absorbed than the 
ordinary ray even with colourless crystals. The latter found the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary rays to be respectively light yellow and bluish-green with pale green 
crystals ; reddish-yellow and bluish-green with bright green crystals ; brownish- 
yellow and yellowish-green with yellow and brown crystals ; and yellowish-brown 
and dark green with dark yellow crystals. A. K. Coomaraswamy found blue crystals 
of apatite from Ceylon to have sky-blue and pale wine-red colours respectively 
parallel and perpendicular to the c-axis ; and P. Termier found the red crystals 
from Guillestre (Hautes-Alpes) to be orange or red when viewed along the a-axis, 
and pale yellow or white when viewed along the c-axis. A. Karnojitzky found crystals 
of apatite from Ehrenfriedersdorf to exhibit anomalous trichroism. G. Doelter noted 
thatcrystala of apatite are optically anomalous. H. Bccquerel found the extraordinary 
ray absorption spectrum of a didymiferoue apatite from Spain gave numerous lines 
— the most prominent corresponded with A=583 ; with the ordinary ray absorption 
spectrum, the lines A=582 and 575 are prominent. 

The colour of native apatite may be white, green, blue, red, yellow, grey, or 
brown. The colour of the mineral changes when heated — thus, K, Zimanyi 
found greenish-yellow crystals from Malmberget became water-clear after heating 
to redness ; J. E. Wolfi and C. Palache found the deep amethyst-coloured apatite 
from Minot became colourless when heated to about 320^^ ; P. Gaubert obtained 
a similar result with blue apatite from Priziao ; and C. Doelter found the violet 
apatite from Auburn became paler when heated in chlorine at 600®, and colourless 
if heated to the same temp, in oxygen. P. Pupke attributed the coloring matter 
to the presence of manganese. B. von Kraatz-Koschlau and L. Wohler found up 
to 0‘02 per cent, of carbon and 0‘011 per cent, of hydrogen in coloured samples and 
attributed the coloration to the presence of organic matter ; but it must be remem- 
bered that many minerals have liquid and gaseous inclusions, and colourless minerals, 
in consequence, may furnish carbon dioxide and water, hence, the organic nature of 
the pigment has not yet been established. 0. Doelter also showed that many 
colourless minerals are also coloured by exposure to cathode and other rays. Thus, 
violet-blue apatite from Auburn becomes paler and more violet by exposure to 
radium ; ultra-violet rays^ darken the colour, cathode rays were without action. 
Colourless apatite from Pinzgan was changed to violet after 42 days* exposure to 
radium ; and pale yellow apatite from Sukbachtal was not changed. 

All varietaes of apatite so far examined are iunxinescent. Eupyrochroite and 
many phosphorites exhibit thermo«ltuniiiesoentce» and when heated, glow with a 
coloured light. B. Newbery and H. Lupton found that a sample of Canadian 
apatite which has been decolorized by heat, and recoloured brown in two days* 
exposure to radium, emitted a strong violet thermo-luminescence many times 
stronger than the original unheated specimen. The brown colour disappeared 
rapidly in daylight. E. Keilhack is found that many apatites glow with a yellow 
%ht when exposed to He found the relative intensity of the light from 

green apatite from Ehrenfriedersdorf to be 84 : that from a red apatite from the 
same locality, 43 ; that from yellow apatite from T^l, 18, and from JuimUa, 14 ; 
a wateMlear apatite from Sulzbaohtal, 30 ; from a Norwegian apatite, 31 ; and 
from a Canadian apatite, 20. A. Tochettino found no luminescence with X-ravs, and 
^th ramum rays he found a feeble yeHowish-green luminescence the light of which 
was^ feebly jpolarized. 0. Doelter found that the violet apatite from Auburn 
luMnescedmth a greenish-yellow l%ht when exposed to the eatbd& luys, and pale 
yeuow ^atite fmm Sulzbaohtal give a yellowish-green luxnmesoenoe. Lu Sohneke, 
and G; 0, Schmidt have studied the yellowish-gmn of apatite* The 
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former inferred tliaf. tlie fluorcscinK particles oscillate verticaUy to the chief axis 
and in this T'l'f o tln^ fliiorescencc is equally strong in all directions. 

According to^\, (j. the crystals of apatite arc thermo-electric. • With 

most crystals, on cooling, the ha«il face is positively and the prism face is negatively 
charg-d-c.y. specimens from Tokawaia, Bhrenfriedorsdorf, St. Gotthard etc.- 
hut more rarely the opposite checks obtained— c.y. specimens from Ehrenfr’ieders- 
dorf and St. Gotthard. J he dielectne constant of apaiito was found by W. Schmidt 
to be riO parallel to and 9-00 vertical to the crystal axis, for A— 75 J Koniffs- 
berger found the rn^ehc SOSCeptibiUty of apatite from Zillertal to be -1-23 X lO"" 
W. Voigt and S. Tvinoshuto found no measurable difference in the diamagnetism 
when measured 111 directions parallel or vertical to the chief axis. W. Voigt found 

^ — 

According to H. Ro.seA5 boiling tcalcr extracts a little calcium chloride from 
apatite, but no phosphoric acid is ro.mov.>d. According to G. Bischof and 
J. L. Lassaigne, n|.atitc is soluble to a small extent in water sat. with carbon dioxide. 

water, .sat. with carbon dioxide at ordinary temp, and preas., dissolves 
afiaf itc ; and, after strongly shaking, 0-01034 part ; 0-9074 part of 
artificially prepared imdricd apatite— and 0-181 part if previously dried and 0-0321 
part jf prevmM.sly dried and calcined. According to F. K. Cameron and ,T. M. Bell 
water diKHohvtl 0*0()2 ^rm. of fhioro-apaiito pur lifercj while water sat. with carbon 
dioxide dissolved 0^014 grm. per litre. R. Muller alao examined the action of a 
^In. of <^*trlK>n dioxide under a ytvm, of atm., and after 50 days’ treatment he 
t * V? litre was ext racted from moroxito of Hammond, 

1*8221 yUji and i‘l68<,4iO from apatite of Katharinenberg ; 2 i 2 Po 05 l'946CaO 
from apatit^^ from Chili. The glass was not attacked. Dil mineral adds— 
cklom add, niim tmd, and $ulphurtc add— slowly dissolve apatite in the cold, more 
rapidly when heattid. According to A, Ditto, sulphuric acid in the cold liberates 
some hydrogen fluoride. 1\ Petersen found acetic acid diaaolves apatite less readily, 

1 mineral contains carbonate, this is dissolved first. 

U. Dieokmartn and E. Houdremont gave 10 per cent for the solubility of apatite 
m curm acid. H. Baumhauer has studied the mtrosion figures of apatite. 

P, W. Fonthhammor found apaiito to bo readily soluble in molten soiivm 
eMofidet and on cooling the apatite separates iii long needles. P. A. Wagner used 
molten sotilum chloride to separate apatite from kimberlite. B. Vukits molted one 
part of apatite with 18 parte of labr&darite, and found apatite crystallizes first, and 
a little lime felspar (anortliite) is formed ; with 9 parte of labradorite, the reaoiaon 
w greater and anorthito first separates. It is therefore inferrod that the apatite 
foraa a complex ion, [ 3 Cag(P 04 )*.Ca 3 ". With B parte of labradorite a calcareous 
plagiooiase is formed. The m.p. of mixtures of one part of apatite with 6, 9, and 
18 pKrte of labradorite are respeorively ISIOMSSO®, 1220®-12fe®, and 122B®-128S®, 
wlron aparito meite at 1300® and labradorite at 1210®, Apatite dissolves in fa«d 
mierceotnw soft to a clear ghue which fie<«es to a white enameL Fused hotm 
belmyae mmilarly, and if lead oxide is also present, W. Florence obtained crystals of 
sodium phosphate. Aooording to 0. F. Plattaer, fused tedium aarhonaie du^lves 
and decomposes aparite. 

A. Ditte pxraaced tacton flawoii^hC N^ SBagfPOAg.BaFg, or barium fiucto- 


u. Ton woyosuuujT- « auma O'BS gms. pt ortboplio^fiono aoid with 26 a4 grms. of 
barium aitsats diaaolved in water aridified with nitric aoid, and mixed with soln., 
in a plarifiom dirii, wirii 0*7 gaa. of 67 per cent, hydrofluorio aoid. When neutralized 
with HsiBOsia, a gambu precipitate is formed which when reorystalUzed furnishes 
mystiJs wss a nMii te apatite. A. XHtte, and 0. yon Weyozinsky prepared stnmfiiam 
Mi%(F 04 }|.SrF^ or streniium parp-apaitU, in similar ways. The 
pmmei^ of these otmaponsds resemble thoseof edeium apatite. H, St. C. BeviUs and 
E. OsKNi pmpsMd hexegmiat prisms of tariiim ohlcsmiriUMpM £^as(P 04 }e.BaCl 8 , 
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harium chloro-afatite, by melting barium ortbophosphate with an excess of barium 
chloride. The corresponding strontium chlorophosphate, 3Sr3(r04)o.SrCl2, strontium 
cMoro-ajpatite, was obtained in a similar manner. 

H, St. C. Deville and H, Caron.i^ prepared calcium wagnerite, Ca3(P04)2.0aCl2, 
by melting bone-ash with an excess of calcium chloride ; A. Ditto prepared it by 
melting calcium phosphate and chloride. The conditions under which it is formed 
have been previously indicated, Eig. 69. The monoclinic crystals have a sp. gr. 
3‘Ob. According to A. Ditte, when melted ■witli sodium chloride, it is decomposed 
with the formation of apatit<), and mixtures of cakaiim and sodium chlorides con- 
taining over 30 per cent, of the latter behave similarly, 

E. Erlenmeyer has prepared a series of hydrated calcium chloro-dihydrophosphates. 
The prodxicfc, 7Ca(H5.r04)2.CaCl2.14H20, crystallizc.s in rhornbohedral plates during the 
spontaneous evaporation of a cold .sat. soln. of normal calcium pho.sp}ialo in hydrochloric 
acid ; if the mother liquid be treated with half as much hydrochloric acid as is already pre- 
sent, and evaporated until crystals separate on cooling to 0", a crop of er^'stals, 4Ca(lI.2l^04)o. 
CaCla.SHgO, appear — -tho filtrate furnishes crystals of 7Ca(£l «PC)4)2.CaCU-14H.2d. 
If the mother liquors from the preceding operations bo evaporated on the water- bath, 
crystals of calcium hydrophosphato are first, obtained, and then a crop of white tale-Uke 
plates of Ca(H2T04)2.CaCi2.2H20 separate out, 'J’hose crystals are only partially soluble 
in water with some decomposition. If the last-named crystallization occurs at a temp, 
below 6°, long needles of Ca(H2p04)2.CaCl2.8H20 appear. E. KrUmmoycr also crystallized 
barium chloro-dihydrophosphate, 4Ba(H2iT).,)3dfaCl2, from a soln. of normal barium 
phosphate in hydrochloric acid. K. Ludwig added ammonia to a soln. of barium hydro- 
phosphate in hydrochloric acid (with or without the addition of barium chloride), and 
obtained a precipitate of variable composition; so too H. itoso extracted the soluble 
matter from the product obtained by calcining a mixture of phosphorus jicntoxido with 
barium chloride, here again the residue has a variable composition. 

F. Wibel 20 prepared what he regarded as a basic phosphate by heating to redness 
a mixture of calcium carbonate and normal calcium phosphate. The precipitates 
formed by adding a soln, of sodium phosphate to a hot soln. of calc.iuin chloride 
were found by F, Wibel to contain some calcium chloride — e.g, 4Ca3(P04)2»CaCi2. 
According to B. Warington, if freshly precipitated normal calcium phosphate be 
allowed to stand in contact with water for ten to twelve hours, a soln. witii an acid 
reaction is obtained, and the undissolvcd residue contains an excess of calcium 
hydroxide which corresponds approximately with Ca3{P04)2,Ca(0H)o. C. Blarez 
aiso found that if a cone. soln. of lime-water bo shaken with dil. phosphoric acid, 
a precipitate is obtained which contains CaO : P2O5 in the ratio 3’67 : 1, and 
when washed until the runnings are neutral 3*3:1, The mineral isoclase ■vvaa 
found by F, Sandberger to approximate in composition to Ca3(P04)2,Ca(0H}j>.4H20* 
or tetrahydrated calcium hydroxyphosphate. The formula can also be repre- 
sented 4Ca0.p2O5.5HiiO, or, with P. Groth, CaP04(Ca0H).2H20, The colourless 
crystals were considered by F. Sandberger to belong to the monocUnic system ; to 
have the hardness and sp, gr. 2 - 92 . The water is readily evolved when isoclaso 
is heated, and the crystals melt when heated before the blowpipe. The mineral is 
readily soluble in nitric or hydroclJoric acid. 

C, von Woyesinsky prepared plates, belonging to the cubic system, of sfeoutiuin 
hydrosyphosphate, Sr3(P04)2*Sr(0H)2, fay melting in a silver crucible, protected 
as far as possible from air, a mixture of 18 grms. of strontium hydroxide, 7 grms. of 
sodium, hydroxide, and 6 grms. of sodium hydrophosphate. The cold mass was 
extracted with water. He prepared barium hydteox^hosphat^ Ba2{P04)2.Ba(0H)2, 
in a similar manner, 0 . Blarez also obtained basic phosphates by shakir^ a dil, 
soln, of pho^horic acid with a cone, soln, of strontium or barium hydroxide, and 
: washing the precipitate until the runnings were neutral 

Four binds of crystals have been rciiorted in basic slag: (i) brown plates; 
(ii) blue rhombohedra; (iii) brown needles; and (iv) blue or green pyramids. 
A, Carnot and A* Bichard obtained blue rhombic crystals of the composition 
0%(P04)2,Ca2Si04 from Thomas slag ; V. A. Kroll called the substance catmiUe, 
a name libeiy to lead to confusion with the vanadium ore. . J. B. Stead and 
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C. H. Ridsflalft, and H. Biinkinjr and G. Linclc isolated monoclinic, pseudo- 

rlioniLio colourless or hrown plates of anhydrous calcium oxyorthophosphate, 
Ca^iLOi,, i.r. t'a;j(l*0.,)o.t'aO, also callea lelramlcium pJwsphnle ; V. A. Kroll called 
it hihiriiKlorl-iLv. after its discoverer. According to P. Terntier and A. Richard, 
this entnpound has axial ratio.s, « : : c=()T>77." : ] : 1 -U 55 and jS=90°. The 

sp. ftr. is 2 9 in Hiickine and G. Linck srave .f’Oti ; the hardness is about 

the in.p. 1870" (fl. Blome) ; and the index of refraction PC. The brown 
plates tint feebly pleoehroie ; tlu! short prismatic crystals arc also pleochrolc, with 
dilTerent sha.les of blue, G. Hilaenstoclc [irepured hexagonal colourless needles of 
caleimii o.xvpho.sjdiate by meltine tos'ether the calculated quantities of lime and 
normal caieiuni phosphate, or enleiuiiv hydroplio.sphute, or pho.sphoric oxide, with 
tluorspar as a flux. H. Biickin;' and G. lane.k believe that the hexattonal and 
luonocliuit^ forms are rmilly ■silieophos|>iiates or phosphalosilicate,s — mk mpra, 
Fi;i. th) ; and their analyses of the uniaxial he.xa^onal olear (tr browni.sh crystals 
correspond with '}<.'!i:j(f’ 0 .,)..(,'a;jSi 05 • -V. A. Kroll' calls the hlae.k crystals .-.Wife 
and represents the c<uii|iositiitti by the formula ".(hpdl’O.il-.CaaBiBi.ili’aO — and the 
blue pieoe.hroiu monoeliiiic iTvstal.H, ■lCa;,(lH).,)i,.:iGiv,Si08. ” .J.‘'Ortlieb found brown 
(.'niins of a luinerai species, 4Ga().2lV>5 SiG 2 . in th*' ‘dialk of Ciidy (Belgium), 
and he called it J. K. Stead and C. H. Hidsdale also fouml 104 per 

cent, of Viiuatliuni in the blue crystals, H. B. FCusinann believes the constitution 
of the crystals U> be O, f?aO. POfOA'a) ; and P. Groth regards them as ropre- 
sentiiig the normal .s.alt of an acid. i.e. (0H).jP.0.1’(0H)4. J. K. Stead 

and G, H, liid.sdale also found in basic, slag .some feathery crystals with 9o per 
cent, of base ; and two kinds of blar4' nccdle-likc crystals containing calcium oxide, 
alumina, and ft^rric V. A. Kroll de.scribcd crysstals of Ct!ab.p20g.Fc2Si0*, 

which he called thmnmUf, since they were found in Thomas slag. According to 

D. N. McArthur ami A. Scott, there are at lea.st four well-defined .silicophosphates 

in basic slags; (i) J. E. Stead and G. JL Rid.sfhihj’.s brown cry'stals with the ratio 
Sit > 2 ' Stead and G. H. iiidHda]i!’.s plcoohro'fc crystals with 

the ratio 1 ; I ; (iii) V. A. Kroll's octoIia,sic compound with the ratio 1:1; and 
(iv) one which they themselves describe! with the ratio 3 .* 1. V. A. Kroll, and 
15. Hteinweg found that the slow cooling ttf the. slags favoured the formation of silico- 
phosphates. 'I'he nature of bn-sin slig's'lias been discussed by IS. -Tiinsch, A. Frank, 
11, \um duptiuT, etc, 

A. von Groddrelt and K. Brooekmann found crystals analogous with Ca4P209. 
H. Bbtnn found the crystals of Ca^lGOo, or Gud.Gn3(PO.|)2, to have a m.p. of 
ISTtP. n. Otto Htatisl that the eompound is rentlily soluble, in dil. acetic, hydro- 
chloric, or nitfie neid and is detiotiipow^d by dil, sulphuric or citric acid. According to 
It. Ilarth'b, calcium o-xyortbopboKphato, 4Ga0.P205, t.e. Caj((P04).2.Ga0, rarely occura 
in basic slag, and that even without this, tlie slag may be very soluble itt A sola, of 
citric acid. Galcioni oxyorthophosphate is almost insohible in a soln. of oitrio acid, 
while normal calcium phosphate is completely soluble. E. Dittter has further 
investigati^d this subject. Ammonium citrate extracts all the phosphorio acid ; and 
IfXi c.o. of water sat. with carbon dioxide dissolves 0'02 grm. According to 0 . Fdr- 
star, when calcium oxyorthophosphate is treated with water, it passes first into 
calcium hvdrophosphate, CaHP04, and ofdciom hydroxide ; and it then forms a 
compound, CasfPOilfC^iOHJa, from which «doium hydroxide extracts no calcium 
hydroxide, and it is Imnce supposed to be a true compound and not a mechanical 
mixture. The eompoimd is soluble in citric acid, but the product obtained by heat- 
ing calcium oxide and phosphate is not soluble in that menstruum. A soln. of the 
crystals in V9iy dU. nitric acid gives a prewpitate of silver phosphate, AggPOs, when 
treated with nlver nitrate. 

H. Baoeti found no evidence of the existence of tetracaloium salt, Ca 4 P 209 , 
in his study d tixi torna:^ nystem, CaO — PgOg— ; but he obtained what he 
n^atdfld as 30as{FO4)s.Ca(OH}r--Heiiidtmi bydzmyb«xaph«W]d»h^ 

tbs MifioB of stabimi^ (d (^ compound is Mrly extensive, and mebes very nearly 
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to tlie point representing the solubility of calcium hydroxide ; the solubility curve 
extends from markedly acid, through neutral, to Jiiarkedly alkaline soln. Of all the 
calcium phosphates this is the only one not decomposed by water ; it can dissolve 
unchanged in water, but the sat. soln. is extremely dil. The isotherm at 25° is 

shown in Fig. 70. R. Warington showed 


far 



that by repeatedly extracting normal calcium 
phosphate with boiling water, a product is 
finally obtained with analyses corresponding 
closely witli hydrox3’'apatite, and K. Buch’s 
experiments on the action of water on 
calcium hydrophosphate point in the same 
direction. There is also the Korw^egian 
mineral volcJceHle with a composition ap- 
proximating 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca0, or oxtjajpatite, 

I which A. F. Rogers believes to be isomor- 

' a 0.C2 0^06 o-oa phous with apatite. O. Forster obtained 

CaO pet foo^rms.of solut;/on this substance as a residue when basic slag 

Ftg. 70. — ^Isothermal Solubility Ctirv© treated with citric acid, I. Dieckmann 

for Basic Calcium Phosphate. and E. Houdremont }>repar(Kl oxyapatite, or 

calcium oxyhexaphosptote, 3 Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 .Ca 0 , 

of sp. gr. 2*99; m.p., 1540°; and ]jercentage solubility in citric acid, 67. 

The salt 3Ca3(P04)2.Ca0 is usually r(‘garded as a basic salt in that it contains 
more base than corresponds with the normal salt. H. Bassett suggests that hydroxy- 
or oxy-apatite, and possibly normal calcium phosphate, are related to calcium hydro- 
and dihydro-phosphate, much as an orthophosphate is related to a pyrophosphate, 
so that hydroxyapatite is the salt of an acid, H^jF^Oj^, in which one acidic hydrogen 
atom is not neutralized. The great difficulty involved in the expulsion of the water 
is taken to indicate that it is directly associated wdth the acid rather than with the 


base. The halogen of fluoro- or chloro-apatite is then regarded as being directly 
attached to the phosphorus. The compound Ca0.2P0Cl2 is regarded as a chloro- 
derivative of calcium dihydrophosphate, calcium hexahydroxy phospitote, 
Ca0.2(0H)3.P : 0, of Ca(H2P04)2.H20. If hydroxyapatite has the formula 
3Ca3(P04)2.Ca{0H)2.H20, the correspon^ng acid is H24PQO27, ic. 3HJJP2O9, an 
acid which has the greatest range of existence of all the phosphoric acids. 

The li<3[uid from which bone is deposited in animal tissues is very nearly neutral ; 
and, aithoi^h complicated by the presence of additional salts, the conditions are 
probably similar, so far as calcium salts are concerned, to those of the simpler 
ternary system, CaO — — ^H20. Hydroxyapatite is the stable phase in soln. 
with the degree of acidity ch^acteristic of animal tissues* 8. Gabriel 21 has analyzed 
horn phosphate prepared by digesting dry powdered bone with a glycerol soln. of 
potassium hydroxide at 180°-200®,and obtained the results indicated in Table XXIII. 


TABX.B XXIII. — S. GABEinn’s AwAnyeBs or Bohb PHOsPHAm 


Human 

0008© 

0% 

Oz 

Ox teaUi. 

bouo. 

horn. 

bone. 

teath. 

Enamel. 

Eemalnder. 

61*31 

61*01 

6P28 

50*70 

51*08 

50*36 

0-77 

1-27 

106 

1*52 

0*53 

1*83 

0*32 

0T9 

0*18 

0*20 


0*14 

1*04 

1*11 

100 

M6 

1*10 

0*80 

2*46 

3-06 

2*33 

2*21 

1*80 

2*00 

36*66 

38*10 

37*46 

38*88 

80*70 

38*60 

6*86 ' 

4*11 

506 

400 

8*23 

3*97 

0-01 

006 

0*04 

005 

0*21 

003 

1*32 

107 

1*37 

1*27 

1*17 

1*25 

00*74 


00*86 

100*08 

0002 

09*88 
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The alkali in the analyses was not derived from the glycerol soln The product'yStf^ 
a white powder showing the structure of the original hone, and almost free from"'^" 
organic matter. }Vheu this product is heated over a small flame in a platinum 
crucible, carbon diox.de begins to be evolved before the bottom of the crucible is 
red hot, and lie therefore believes th-at the carbon dioxide is nob present as calcium 
or magnesium carbonafe, hut rather as a phosphato-carbonate or carbonate-phos- 
phate. H. Bas.sett has recalculated the data in Table XXIII, and shown that the 
most probable conclusion is that the mineral constituents, of bono consist in the 
main of hydroxyapatite, (C!a 3 lLOs) 3 €a(OH),^, mixed vdth a certain amount of calcium 
carbonate, In addition to the.se chief con.stibucnts, tlicre are also small amounts of 
the bicarbon.ates of magn.’sium, sodium, and potassium, which appear to he merely 
adsorbed by the aggregate of phosjdiate and carbon. The small amount of chloride 
also present js probaf .ly ai.so mlsorhcd in the form of sodium chloride, althoun-h it may 
be present as cldoroapatit.e. Several other investigators— J. H. Achy, W. Hointz, 

R. Miillcr, B. Erlenmeyer, etc.-— have suggested th.at the inorganic base of bones 
is a basic calcium phospliate. W. IJcinfz also suggested that teeth contain a basic 
calcium pbo.spliate J. H Achy also found the compo-sition of bone phosphate to 
be {jCa;i(F0,j)g.La{011).j.CaC.0ij,'f fLO,or 3 Ca;t(P 04 ).j.Ca{OH).j. 2 Il 20 ,albhough P.Wibel 
held that the composition of bone phosphate u? not constant. H. Bassett also 
added that similar nmiurks apply to sml fhnsfhalett. He said ; 


tie runKc of ocHlily <»r iilkutinity in most orilinury Hoils comes well witl.in the ranee over 
whu^ii h tht* HfnhU* raknum pkoHjihatt*, anfl it certain that it is iho 

only rtta^h phoH^hiil^ f hat mn vxint parmani ntly in tho noil Any other phosphate added to 
It will bo i*onv«‘rbjd mbi hydroieyapatito with groatur or lam readiness acicording to circum- 
stances. n lam long bcfii rintogn izctl that oaleium hydrophosphato added to the soil in 
Buperpliospluar very ^puckly cmmi-K to ptmmi m such, although it is genorally stated 
to revfH, to norma mhiium phosphate. By adding iho piiosphate in the form of stiper- 
ptjoHph4iU?, tho liyrlrojtyiijmtito is obtain«sd in a hiiely divided state, which is important 
owing to Its Hpanng Mohibilify, Finely ground basio slag when fulcled to tho soil will also 
btH^rmvorled fiwriy ipiir-kiy into hydroxyapatite, whether it contams totracalcium phosphate, 
or Homo other eompowod p^mihly more closely related to hydroxyapatite. It is highly 
probuhle t hat iho earthy phasphoritt^s mul coprolticH <m» impure mixtures of hydroxyapatite 
and ealcium carbonate, and it is kiunvn that whan extromely finely ground they give 
yatMttoioiy when used directly m fertilmns. Under tlio conditions which have 

lad to the nocumulfition of phoHphaiie df^positH, a certain amount of roplttcomcnt of the 
hy<lmxyi of hydroxyapatite by ohlorma or fiuoriue has occurred, owing no doubt to the 
notion of aalkm mlu. 
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hWrnm, 10. 07, 1013; A. (?anin|, . |iim Mint a, (0), 8, :HH>. 1805; A. and A. Eichani, 

^Vfwv>/« 97. 320, 1883; ihtlL AV^. A/iin, 6. 237, IBH3 ; F. 3't'riidcr and A. Kicbard, ik, 
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K. Erlcnmtwr. Vh»m., (th 3. 670, I860; M. VrfA. (kui, Kulta^nr.H. Wien, 1013; 

^1. l*n}»p, J, if. mid II. Months, Jaurn, Lwniw* Ven Slat., 79. 220, UH3; 

r. Jlitsckiimiiii And K. llniidremmit, 189 120, 1020; V, A. Kr«ll, Jmrn. Ir&n 

iM., 80. 120, 1011 ; HIM murn, 88. 676, 1908; 81. 2020, 1011 ; 331 Bteiriweg, d€ni. 
7i»*, 7/57 , 9> 28, 1012 ; B, N. 610 Arthur 9>nd A. Soott, «laufn. WeHLSttdiand iron Steel Imt, 
fp, 1022; 1*1 dmmoli, //n*., 19. 3003, 1686; A. Fm«k, Tetge^ Natur/ar, Berlin, IIB, 1866; 
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i 9L Botm Bflatiow boimeii G^oinm, BieonUumf $x3A MmAnm 

Tht olemtuti d! ^i&d|ii20 enorths-KiAloium, atrontium, and barium— exhibit 
^ dbie !dii 8 iii|i Md d^lay a gradation in their propatties from member to member 
« ^0 afeomo ao^ightr^i^^ from calcium to barium* The eioment^ 
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become more actiye cliemically as their atomic weight increases; the sp. gr. 
of the elements and compounds increase; the basic properties and solubilities 
of the hydroxides increase ; and the solubilities of the halides, nitrates, sulphates, 
and chromates decrease. The physical properties of the elements are indicated 
in Table NXIV. 


Table XXIV. — Thysical Pbopehties oe thbj Alkaiane Earth Metals. 


— 

Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

At, wt. .... 



40-09 

87-63 

137-37 

Sp. gr 



1*52 

2-65 

3-75 

At. voL . . • . 



26-4 

35-15 

36-6 

M.p 



780° 

^ 800'’ 

SCyir 

Sp. lit. .... 



0-152 

— 

0-068 

Flame coloration 



Brick-red 

Crimson 

Green 

Heat of formation of monoxide R' 

'0 Cals. 

13I-3 

1, 30-98 

130-38 


The metals are fairly stable in air ; they quickly tarnish in ordinar}^ air ; and 
when heated, they burn to the monoxide ; they are all bivalent ; they combine 
with water with the evolution of hydrogen at ordinary temperatures ; and form 
soluble oxides of the type R'^0, hydroxides of the type R''{OH) 2 , and peroxides 
of the type R"02. The salts are discussed under Chlorides/’ Sulphates/’ 
‘'Nitrates/’ “Sulphides/’ etc. The normal carbonates are but sparingly soluble 
in water ; the unstable acid carbonates are more soluble. The low solubility of 
the carbonates, chromates, and sulphates is utilized in analytical work. Ail three 
carbonates are precipitated when ammonium carbonate is added to solutions of 
their salts. Radium, in this family of elements, will be discus.sed later. 
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A 

Absorption inrlnx, 47 
Actjuorito, 3Ub 
Aerugo nobilis, 76, 270 
Aea, 2 

cuprium, 2 

eypriurn, 2 

Aguilnrito, 260 
Aikt.*nito, 7 
Alabiister, 7(50 
AlgodoniU*, 7 
Alloy, 358 
Alluvitii gold, ‘101 
Alatonite, 6(52, (52.7, 834 
Amalgiun, 300 

404 

— tables, 408 
Amtilgfunation, 303 
Eurojwan proeeas, 303 

“ Moxiean proeoss, 303 
— - proem, gold, 495 
Ammonium ammino-iodocuprite, 20S 
— “ argoatofiuoridc, 300 
— — barium dimetaphoaphate, 893 
— — irimetuphoaphato, 894 
bromoaitrato, 607 
— ~ bromoeuprate, 200 
— — * calcium copper tetrasulphato, 811 

- — cupric totraflulphato, 813 

“ dimetaphosphate, 804 

— diHulplmte, 812 

- — • liexaculphute, 818 
—— phwpbatc, 878 

— - - triaufphaie, 81 

dtlorido, H|0,716, 720 

— — cbloroauratM, S04 
—— chlorooupratc, 185 
— - cupri.totjwfluoride, 160 

— triiluorido, 158 

euprio o&loium tetmulpbate, 813 
— » diammiao-iodide, 209 
dimafcaphoephate, 292-3 
— - —— sulphate, 265 

— — tdramtaiito-iodi(ie, 200 
— euproiu ortb^oiphate, 28? 
diattmilno tetraoMom^^ 186 
dibrdmoodprit^ 195 
— • diohloroouprite, 108 
— — dtoWorodiouprite, 188 
dieaprio adidiate, 255 
— — diaulj^atcxmpnite^ 255 
iodoeopritek 905 . 

'»r- ni<a«toaiimt«{, 010 

- peoMiiliIono^^ 101 
{dioqphialKX^^ 287 

' — ^ _ , 


potassium disulphatocuprite 
*59 * 

silver chloroaurates, 696 

nitrate, 479 

■ strontium dimetaphosphate, 894 
syngenite, 812 

— tetrasulphoouprate, 227 
triammino-bromoeuprite, 106 

■ triammino-cuprite, 206 

tribromoouprite, 196 

tiichlorocuprate, 184 

triehlorocuprite, 163 

— trifluorocupiate, 166 

trisulphato-euprate, 265 

Angle of principal incidence, 47 
Anhydrite, 623, 761 

soluble, 769 

Anode mud, 27 

slime, 27 

Antimonial silver, 300 
Antlerite, 266 
Apatite, 623, 697, 896 
Aragonite, 622, 814 
Aig, 296 
Aigat, 296 

Argenterie nielMe, 447 
Argentio acid, 483 
Argentite, 300, 438 
Argentum, 296 
— — purutd, 296 
Argillaceous limestone, 815 
Argyrodite, 300 
Argyrose, 438 
Arnimite, 266 
Arsenioplelte, 623 
Aiseniosideiite, 623 
Asperolithite, 8 
Atopite, 623 

Aug^tia’s process, silver, 805 

Aurates, 677, 684 ' ’ ■ 

Aureus pulvis pyrius, 682 

Auric acid, 684 

— — bromide, 606, 606 

- — diethylbromide, 607 

chloride, 686, 689 

— hydronitoate; 616 , : 

— r hyifa*oxi<3e, 686 

imidoohloride, 688 

iodide, 609 

— nitrate, 616 
— — nitrosyl chloride, 696 
— ^ oxide, 677, 679 
' — ^ ptosphorobromide, 608 

phoroihorochloride, 696 

r — salts, '677 ‘ 

sstenoddoride, 695 
wA-i liStioohloride, 696 , 
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Auric stannichloride, 595 

stibnochloridc, 695 

sulphate, 615 

sulphide, 613 

sulphochloride, 695 

titanochloride, 595 

xVurites, 577 
Auroauric sulphide, 612 
Aurora, 296 

Aurosoauric bromide, 605 
chloride, 686 


hydroxide, 579 

oxide, 577, 579 

sulphates, 615 

Aurous ammino -iodide, 609 

amminochlorido, 589 

bromide, 605, 606 

bromoaurate, 605 

chloride, 586, 587 

chloroaurate, 586 

diammino-bromidc, 606 

diammino-chloride, 589 

dodeca-amminochlorido, 589 

hexamminoiodido, 609 

hydroxide, 578 

iodide, 608 

nitrate, 616 

oxide, 577, 678 

I)hosphmobromi<le, 606 

phosphorochlorido, 589 

phosphorochloro bromide, 606 

phosphorotricthoxychlorido, 689 

salts, 577 

sulphide, 610 

colloidal, 611 

triamminoebloride, 589 

Aurum, 296 

fuiminans, 582 

obryzum, $01 

sclopotans, 682 

volatile, 582 

Auryl hydrosulphato, 615 

nitrate, 616 

oxide, 680 

oxy nitrate, 016 

Ausis, 296 
Auaum, 296 
Autunito, 02$ 

Awr, 206 

Azurite, 7, 270, 274 
- — zinc, 275 




Baldwin's phcjHphorus, 740 
Ball milh, 497 
Barite, 762 
Barium* 620 


ammonium dimotaphosphate, 893 

— trimetaphosphate, 894 

— analytical reactions, 641 

— auraite, 58 i 

— — atomic wt., 646 
bromide, 725 

dihydmtad, 727 

r— properties, chemical, 727 

* physical, 726 

r — - bromoaurate, 607 

oalcitxm oarfoonate, 846 


Barium calcium sodium potassium car- 
bonate, 846 

sulphatofluoride, 813 

tetrachloride, 720 

carbonate, occurrence, 834 

preparation, 814 

properties, chemical, 839 

physical, 833 

■ solubility, 824 

chloride, 697 " 

and fluoride, 718 

CaCU— Na01---HoO, 715, 720 

CaCl2--~SrCl3, 720 

chloroaurate, 505 

CuClg-^-KCl-^MaO, 715, 720 

CMCK— NH^n-l-ljjO, 715, 720 

“ — <lihydrated, 705 

hydrated, 702, 705 

KCb-^NaCl, 720 

• preparation, 697 

properties, chenucnl, 714 

— physical, 700, 706 

SrCIa-^NttOl, 720 

— — eh loro bromide, 731 

— ~ cblorodihydrophoH|.)hate, 602 
chlorosulphate, 799 

cu prate, 149 

— cupric chloride, 720 

di hydrophosphato, 886, 887 

dihydropyrophosphato, 892 

dimetaphosphato, 803 

■ dihydrated, 893 

dioxide, 668 

■ diperoxyhydrate, 667 

hydroxyhydrato, 671 

— monohydmtod, 667 

octo hydrated, 667 

peroxyhydratc^ 667 

disulphoniodidc, 737 

ditetnunetaphosphate, 895 

iiuoridc, 688 

and chloride, 718 

preparation, 688 

properties, clioniieal, 693 

— — , physical, 680 

fluoroapatite, 901 

— duorobromide, 731 

fiuorochloride, 694, 7 IS 

duoroiodido, 739 

— duoronitratc. 694 

fiuorophosphato, 901 

hoxamotaphos|)hau% 895 

hexamminoiodide, 737 

history, 619 

— hydride, 649 

bydrocarbonate, 844 

hydrodisulphata, 784 

— hydsophosphate, 881 

colloidal, 882 

hydrosulphato, 784 
hydrosolphida, 760 
— " — hydrotctmsulphatev 784 
— - hydrotrkulphate^ 784 

hydroxide, 673 

• — hexadaoahydratod, 676 

moaohydrated, 676 

betohydrated, 675 

— _ propsrtiea, obemioai, 035 

• 
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BLtxium hydroxide, tribydrated, 676 

liyciroxyhydrosolphido, 742 

pentahydrated, 744 

hydroxyi>liosphate, 902 

iodide, 734 

diiiydratod, 734 

hcxahydratcd, 734, 735 

— — iodoaurate, 610 

isotopes, 64S 

lead iodide, 738 

mctaphospbat. 0 , 893 

monomotapiiosy>hate, 893 

monosulpiiido, 741 

monoxide, 653 

iiitmto, 849 


dihydrated, 849 

IJropcrtios, chemical, 8G0 

^ physical, 856 

~ — Holnbility, 850 

" — to trtthyd rated, 849 

oeetirronc(3, 622 

*- — oedamminobromido, 730 

orthophosphate, 866 

* — - properties, cliemical, 868 

physica], 867 

oxide, lughcr, 666 


properties, chemical, 663 

, physical, 660 

' oxides, 052 
“ oxy bromide, 731 
• oxychloride, 716, 7X7 
oxyiodidt), 738 
‘ penUiauIphido, 756 
■ phosphates, 864 
photolumiaoscenco, 746 
poiybromide, 730 
polyiodida, 738 
polysolphidos, 762 
potassium calcium carbonate, 846 

carbonate, 845 

-- — dimetaphosphote, 894 
p<‘*ntabromid(% 732 
i»hosphatf% 877 
..V — decahydratod, 877 
sulphato^chloride, 813 
— ^ — nitrate, 813 
- ietracblorid(% 719 
trimetaphosphate, 894 
pix^paration, 626 
pro|>ert«3S, chemical, 637 
, physical, 631 
pyrophosphate, 891 
dihydrated, 891 
monohydrstod, 891 
' silver chloride, 720 
^ sodium calcium carbonate, 846 
‘ — carbonate, 846 
“ chloride, 720 
- tiuorfde, 696 
heptaaidphate, 806 

phoaphate, 878 

deoahydrated, 878 

— pyw>pli<»phate, 892 
trimetaphoi^hate, 894 
strontium caiclum hetaohloride, 720 
— iulphate, 763 
aulKihJoidde, 713 
mibojdde, 663 
sulphate, 760, 766 
- 766 


Barium sulphate preparation, 763 

— properties, chemical, 798 ~ 

■ ^ physical, 792 

solubility, 777 

■ sulphatophosphate, 895 

* ■ sulphide hexahydrated, 744 

monohydrated, 744 

properties, chemical, 742, 744 
- physical, 742, 750 


sulphides, 740 


tetrametaphosphate, 894 

octohydrated, 895 

• tetramminochloride, 716 

tetraphosphate, 892 

tetrasulphide hydrated, 753 

tetrasulphoniodide, 377 

tetroxide, 672 


trimetaphosphate, 894 

triphosphate, 892 

trisulphide, 762 

uses, 644 

Bariumuranite, 626 
Barote, 620 
Baryta, 620, 652 

felspar, 626 

— ; — saltpetre, 625, 849 
— ^ — water, 676 
Bary tapatite, 625 
Barytes, 762^-'^'^ 

cockscomb, 763 

crested, 763 

uses, 802 

Barytocaleite, 622, 626, 834, 814, 846 

Barytocelestines, 763 

Base metal, 358, 626 

Beohilite, 623 

Beer’s law, 175 

Berlin blue, 274 

Berzelianite, 7 

Berzoliite, 623 

^-copper, 115 

Bismuthaurite, 494, 631 

Bitter spar, 622 

Bituminous limestone, 816 

Black gold, 631 

Blast furnace smelting, 23 

Blister copper, 25 

roasting, 26 

Blue, Berlin, 274 

felspar, 274 

jobn, 688 

*— spar, 274 

vitriol, 234 

Bologna spar. 619 


stone, 619, 740 

Bolognian stone, 619 
Bone phosphate, 904 
Bononian stone, 619 
Boothite, 234 
Boracite, 623 
Bordeains mixture, 262 

soda, 267 

Boronatrocalcite, 623 
Borycki;to, 623 

Boss process, silver extinction, 304 
Botallaoite, 178 
Boville foordelaise, 262 
Brandtite, 623 
Brass, 1, 3 


distillation of zinc from, 10 
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Breccia, 815 
Breithauptiio, 220 
Brewsterite, 625 
Brittle silver ore, 300 
Brochantite, 7, 234, 2G2, 264, 266 
Bromargyrite, 300, 418 
Bromite, 418 
Bromlite, 625, 846 
Bromoargyrite, 300, 418 
Bromoeuprates, -200 
Bromocupritea, 195 
Bromowagnerite, 897 
Bronze, 1, 2 

analysis ancient, 1, 2 

caries of, 76 

Brown spar, 622 
Brushite, 623, 880, 882 
Buchner’s crystals, 757 
Burnt lime, 653 


O 

Cadmium chloroaurate, 595 
Coesium argentoiodides, 433 

bromoaurate, 607 

bromoeuprates, 200 

calcium tetrachlondo, 719 

trisulphato, 810, 811 

chloroaurates, 694 

disulphatocuprato, 257 

— - heptaohlorodicuprato, 189 
— — pentacblorocuprite, 163 

silver chloride, 404 

chloroaurato, 695 

nitrate, 481 

strontium enneachloride, 710 

syngenite, 811 

tetrachloroouprate, 467 

tetrachlorocuprite, 163 

tetrasulphocuprate, 228 

trichlorocuprate, 189 

triehlorocuprito, 163 

Calaverite, 494 
Calcareous sinter, 814 
Oalcirnangite, 814 
Calcio-fetiito, 623 
Oalciomalaohifee, 274 
Calciostrontianite, 622, 834 
Calcite, 622, 814 
* dolomitic, 814 

Calcium axnmonium dimetaphosphate. 894 

disulphate, 812 

hexasulphate, 812 

— " phosphate, 878 

— trisulphate, 811 

analytical reactions, 621 

atomic wt,, 646 

— aurate, 684 

- — - barium carbonate, 840 

— sodium carbonate, $46 

" potassium carbonate, 846 

— strontium carbonate, 846 

— ^ hexoichloride, 720 

sulphato-fluoride, 813 

tetrachloride, 720 

— — bromide, 725 

— ^ properties, chemical, 727 

— : 7 — ^ physical, 726 

tr»hy<a&ated^ 728 


Calcium bromophosphate, S07 

caisium tetrachloride, 719 

trisulphate, 810, 811 

carbonate, basic, 657 

colloidal, 815 

~ — dihydrated, 822 

hexahydratod, 822 

occurrence, 814 

pentahydrated, 822 

preparation, 8 14 

properties, chemical, 839 

^ physical, 833 

solubility, 824 

tri hydrated, 822 

chloride, 697 

and fluoride, 718 

BaCIa-^^SrCla, 720 

cuprous chloride, 718 

dihydrated, 703 

hoxal^ydrated, 704 

hydrated, 702, 703 

lithium chloride, 718 

preparation, 697 




physical, 700, 706 


silver chloride, 718 

sodium chloride, 718 

NaCl— KCi, 720 

totrahydrated, 704 

chloroa^ato, 596 
chlorodihydrophosphate, 902 
chlorophosphato, 869 
chlorotriorthophosphato, 896 
copper potassium tetrasulphato, 811 
cuprate, 149 

cupric ammonium tctrasulpbate, 813 
— — docachlorido, 719 

• disulphate, 812 

- oxycarbonato phosphate, 807 

tetrachloride, 719 

diammuio-ciUoride, 716 
dihydrophosphate, 886 

monohydrated, 887 

dimetaphosphate, 893 
duiydrated, 893 


dioxide, *666 

dihydrated, 668 

— diperoxyhydrate, 66$ 

— hydroxyhydrate, 671 

— octohydrated, 668 
- auorido, 688 

— - fmd chloride, 718 

preparation, 688 

properties, chemical, 603 

Z 7 physical, 689 

fluorobromide, 731 
fluoroohloride, 718 
fiuoroiodide, 730 
feotrioHhophosphate, 896 
feexabydroxyphosphate, 004 
hexahydroxyaulphide, 757 



hexamminobromide, 7S0 
hpxomminoiodide, 737 
history, 610 
hydride, 649 
hydrocarbonate, 848 
hydrodisulphate, 783 
hydrodtiosme, 604 
hydrophosjgiSts^ 
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Icium hydrijpliosphfttr*^ colloidal, SSt 

— — ^ dihydmicd, S^S2 

— — - givquihydrated, B82 
hydroHulphido, 760 

— feydrotctra«ulphatc, 7S3 
hydrotrlmilphatc, 783 

— hydroxide, 673 

homihydratod, 676 

monohydratoci, 676 

« «.*_ prapoH.i<.‘H, chemical, 636 
^ , phyaicah 6B1 

f;oluhiUiy, 677 

h^-droxy carbonate, 839 

— hydroxy!H*Xf^>hoH|»hait\ 003 
*« hyclroxyhyilrcwuiphido, 766 

hydrox5*fiilm<c, 861 

— hydroxyi^honphaU), 002 
-™ iodi<b,% 734 

— — .. ht‘xnhydr4iiod, 736 

— iodochlorido, 738 
iodophoi^iphato, 807 

— JKOtOIICH, 64S 

— lead iodide, 738 
lithitnn carbonate, 844 
— ™ plimph^Ui, 878 

-- mi!tH{7haH|>haks 893 

— mononuitaphoHphttto, 893 
-- nionaiiulphido, 740 

— moiioxidtn 663 
»» mtrate, 849, 860 

— • and athyl alcohol, BBS 
^ dlhydratedi, 860 

•«- — — proportios, chemical, 800 
phyfliofiO, 866 

, 860 

^ tHbydrated, 1^0 

— oceurrcncc, 622 
emtammino chlodde, 716 

— orthophOHphafce, 866 

_ colloidal, 866 

— — - — ' properties, chemical, 868 

^ ^ *, physical, 867 

ortliopyrojmoHphtttf^ 892 

— oxide, higher, 666 

^ — projKtrtifw, chemical, 663 
phyetcal, 660 

« « oxidan, 662 
oxy bromide, 730 
«« oxyehlorido, 716 
oxyhoxaphomihata, 904 
axyloclidc, 7BS 
oxymtrato, 853 

dihydratod, S53 
homthyilrated, 863 
tflhydrated, 863 
oxyorihophoaphate, 903 

— oxymilphate, 800 
pentaaolphide, 765 
phoephaia, normid, 8^ 

lemiw, 860 

phoiphatflc, 864 
polybroi»^e, 780 
pc^fodlic^ 787 
pSywidi^iWib, 7iai 

--- pcdSiiita dtoipliidie, 813 

^ 80^ 

'lyAi 


Calcitim potassium hexasulphate, 808 

pentacarbonate, 845 

phosphate, 877 

pyrophosphate, 892 

sodium carbonate, 846 

tribromide, 732 

trichloride, 719 

• trisulphate, 806 


preparation, 626 
properties, chemical, 637 

physical, 631 

pyrophosphate, 891 

tetrahydrated, 891 

relations B% Sr, 907 
rubidium disulphate, 810 

trisulphate, 810, 811 

silicophosphate, 873 
silver chloride, 720 
sodium carbonate, 864 

dihydroxytetrasulphate, 800 

dimetaphosphate, 894 

disulphate, 806 

hexametaphosphate, 895 

pentabromide, 732 

pentasulphate, 804 

phosphate, 878 

pyrophosphate, 892 

tetrasulpfiate, 806 

trimetaphosphate, 894 

trisulphate, 806 

strontium carbonate, 846 
sodium carbonate, 846 


subohloride, 713 
suboxide, 663 
sulphate, 760 

anhydrous, 763 

colloidal, 763 

dihydrated, 763 

heraihydrated, 763 

preparation, 763 

properties, chemical, 798 

• physical, 792 


•solubility, 777 


sulphides, 740 

photolmnmescence; 745 

properties, chemical, 742, 744 

physical, 742, 760 


^ — tetraohlorobariate, 720 
« , — tetrahydroxyoxytrisuli^ide, 7B7 

tetrametaphosphate, 894 

— ootohydrated, 896 
•— tetramminoohloride^ 7X6 
tetraphosphate, 892 
~ tetrasuXphide, 763 
— — tetrasulphoniodide, 737 
tetroxiefe, 672 
triphosphate^ 892 
triitoioopho^ 
ns6% ,6 A . ' ' ^ 

.~«^wagncrf 902 

Calc^tpar^ 622, 8X4 
Calotnpahite, 623 
Calbtypo p3rocciss> 4X6 
Cantonas phosphorus, 740 
Carat, 532. 

Oari»ttMie <f «oi^, W 
— 'grewfe-y 

885 

Ottidbi^l OTKiroiu 182 

OtaftiiMtet W 
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Caries of bronze, 76 
Carmenite, 210 
Carnotite, 902 
Carrara marble, 815 
Caryinite, 623 
Cassius, purple of, 564 
Cataphoresis, 541 
Caustic lime, 619, 653 
Cawk, 762 

Cazo process, extraction silver, 303 
Celestine, 762 

uses, 802 

Cement copper, 30 

ICeene’s, 776 

Mack*s, 776 

plasters, 776, 

Scott *s selenitic, 776, 800 

Cementation, 30 

process, gold parting, 508 

Cerargyrite, 300, 390 
Cerous bromoaurate, 607 
~ chloroaurato, 595 
Cbalcantfaite, 7, 234 
Chalcitis, 3 
Chalcocite, 7, 210 
Chalcolithite, 8 
Chalcopyrite, 7 
Chaleos tibnite, 7 
Chaleo tricbi to, 117 
Chalk, 622, 814 
Chalkomelan, 131 
Chalkosine, 210 
Chalmersite, 7 
Chalybitc, 622 
Chanitz, 296 

Chemicocapillary actions, 223 
Chessylite, 274 
Chlorargyrite, 390 
Chloridizing roast, 31, 307 
Chlorination process, gold, 499 
Chlorinizatioa gold, 607 
Chloroapatite, 896 
— strontium, 902 
Chloroargyrite, 300 
Chioroauratea, 693 
Chlorocalcite, 623, 697 
Chlorocuprites, 163 
Chiorocuprous acid, 162 
Oblorophane, 693 
Chiysocolla, 8 
Ciplyte, 903 
Cirrolite, 623 
Clinoclara, 8 

Cobalt auric hexamminoeblorido, 595 

pentamminonitratochloride, 595 

— - chloroaurato, 695 
Oobalto-caleite, 814 
Cooksoomb bai^tes, 763 
Colemanite, 623 
Colloidal dupric oxide, 142 
cuprous oxide, 127 
— — silver bromide, 418 

carbonate, 457 ^ 

orthophosphate, 486 
• - — aolm, elootrioal conductivity, 543 

preparation, 551 

Colloids, dedoceulation, 536 
doooulatipn, 536 
gold numbers, 547 
538 


Colloids, precipitation, 542 

Hardy’s rule, 543 

Schulze’s rule, 543 

protective, 539, 547 

Collophane, 623 

Collophanite, 866, 880 

Colour of cupric chloride solcu, 173 

Concentrate, 22 

Conchito, 816 

Conductivity, olectrical, 62 

thermal, 62 

Converter, 25 

acid, 25 

basic, 25 

Coolgardito, 494 
Coperite, 210 

Copper, allotropic forms of, 113 
— — alpha, {a-}, 115 

ammonium calcium tetrasiilphate, 800 

antimonides, 98 

arsenides, 98 

atomic number, 112 

—weight, 110 

— aurides, 573 

beta, {B'h 116 

black, 72, 131 

blister, 25 

blue, 7 

burning, 71 

calcium ammonium tetrasulphate, 81 1 

potassium totrasuiphate, 811 

catalytic, 32 

cement, 30 

chemical properties, 69 

coarse, 25 

colloidal, 31, 564, 563 

compounds, reduction, 10 

dmaritic, 33 

— dioxide, UO, 149 

— nionohydrated, 147 

dry, 26 

eloctrotyping, 13 

— - ©nnoaiodide, 207 
— ' extraction, 21 

— — Hunt and Douglas, 30 

— Longmaid and lionderaon, 30 

0Hform, 34 

finely divided, 31 

6owom of, 70, ill 

6uondes, 154 

glance, 7 

gold alioya. 578 

groen, 270 

— — hair, 34 
— - hexalodide, 207 
highly purified, 81 

— history, 1 

— hydride^ 72 
indigo, 7, 226 
matte, 23 

metaphosphates, 292 

moss, 34 

muriate white, 157 

native, 6 

— - nitrates, 280 

occurrence, 5 

ore, 7, 

— blistered, 7 , 
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Copper ore, purple, 7 

red, 117 

variegated, 7 

yellow, 7 

oxide, black, 131 

red, 117 

scale, 70 

-yide cuprous and cupric oxides. 

oxysulphides, 226 

passivity, 96 

peroxide, 116 

phosphides, 97 

phosphor, 97 

physical properties, 33 

polyiodides, 200 

potassium alloy, 671 

— — precipitation from compounds, 1C 

metallic, 14 

purple, 7 

pyrites, 7 

pyrophoric, 69 

quadrantoxide, 116 

red, 117 

refining, 26 

by electrolysis, 27 

rust, 270 

separation from compounds, 10 

scsquioxide, 116, 149 

silver alloys, 672 

gold alloys, 676 

relations, 617 

smelting, 3 

sodium alloy, 671 

— — subchloride, 167 
— ~ suboxidos, 116 

sulphide, complex salts, 227 

sulphides colloidal, 226 
aulphur*iron, ternary system, 24 
— — tetraiodide, 207 
— — tetritraoxide, 116 
— tough pitch, 27 
tritbxidc, 116, 118 

— uses, 104 
vitreous, 7 

— - wool, 32 

— - workl’a production, 6 
Coppito, 623 
Coprolito, 623 
Coquina, 815 

Coral, 622 

Coralline limestone^ 815 
289 

Covellita, 7, 220 
Cradles, 496 
Cream of lime, 676 
Crime do obaux, 6^ 

Created bawwbee, 763 
^ookeeite,7 
Omab«r% 497 ; 

CJryefcaiJi Bionss, 459 
CtovtalHs&atlcm, 546 
OuDainite, 7 
Cupeiiation, 802 

^orniwie, 302 
— * Oermaii furnace, S02 

gold, 507 

Cc^raae, 157 
157 
149 
210 


Cupri resina, 167 
Cupric acid, 149 

ammino-pyrophosphate, 291 

ammonium diammino-iodide, 209 

dimetaphosphate, 292--3 

sulphate, 265 

anhydride, 149 

barium chloride, 720 

bromide, 192, 196 

hydrated, 196 

properties, 196 

calcium decachloride, 719 

disulphate, 812 

oxycarbonatophosphate, 897 

tetrachloride, 719 

* chloride, 167, 168 

BaCla— KCl—HaO, 716, 720 

BaCla— NaCl— H.O, 716, 720 

BaCls—NH^Cl— HgO, 716, 720 

colour of sohi., 173 

complex salts, 180 

hexol, 178 

hydrated, 168, 170 

preparation, 168 

properties, chemical, 177 

physical, 169 

trihydrated, 170 

colloidal, 142 

hydrated, 142 

physical properties, 133 

preparation, 131 

decammino-bromide, 198 

decammino-chloride, 189, 190 

deoammino-iodide, 208, 209, 

diammino-broinide, 198 

diamnoino-carbonate, 276 

diemmino -chloride, 190 

diammino-hydroxide, 151 

diarmninohydroxyfiuoride, 166 

diammino-iodide, 209 

diammino -oxybromide, 198 

ddammino -sulphate, 262 

dihydrotetraohloride, 183 

dihydroxylamine sulphate, 256 

dimetaphosphate, 292 

dioxycarbonate, 269 

dioxysulphate, 264 

dioxytiicarbonate, 269 

^potassium pyrophosphate, 292 

tetrametaphosphate, 293 

— I — disodium dicarbonate, 276 

— dipyrophosphate; 291 

: tetrametapho^hate, 293 

enneaoxysolphate, 261, 

enneao:^djetrasulphate, 266 
fluonde, 164 

— dihydrafjed, 164 

beptaduoride, 154 
~ — heptoxyoarbonate, 268 
— — heptoxydisulphate,; 264 

heptoxytrisuiphate, 266 

hex€imetaphosphate, 293 

- — r hexammino-brouaide, 198 
— — hexammino-chlpride, 189 

hexammino-iodide, 208 

^ hexammiho-xxitrate, 284 

- — ; hexasodium dipsnrophosphate, 292 
— ^ hexasulphide, 226 
— — hydrazine chloride, 191 
— p, „ ' nitrate, 286 
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Cupric hydrazine sul]>hat©, 

hydrobromide, 198 

hydrophosphate, 2SS 

hydrosulphide, 225 

hydro trichloride, 181 

hydroxide, 142 

properties, 144 

hydroxy bromide, 198 

hydroxy dicarbonate, 274 

hydroxyfluoride, 156 

hydroxylamine sulphate, 256 

hydroxyorthophospliate, 289 

hydroxypyrophosphate, 291 

iodide, 206 

nitrate, 281 

eimeahydratcd, 281 

hexahydrated, 281 

properties, chemical, 283 

physical, 282 

trihydrated, 281 

nitrogen iodide, 209 

octoxytrisulphato, 265 

orthocarbonate, 270 

orthophosphate, 287 

oxide, 116, 131 

chemical properties, 133 

oxy bromide, 198 

oxy carbonate, 290 

oxychlorides, 178 

oxy distil phide, 226 

oxy fluoride, 156 

ox 3 nnonosulphide, 226 

oxypentasulphido, 226 

oxysulphate, 266 

pentahydroxydicarbonate, 269 

pentahydroxyJamine sulphate, 250 

pentametaphosphato, 293 

pentammino- bromide, 198 

pentammino-chloride, 100 

pentammino-hoxaiodido, 209 

pontaanmino-nitrato, 284. 

pentammino-aialphato, 251 

pentasulphido, 225, 226 

pontoxycarbonate, 268 

pentoxydicarbonato, 269 

pentoxydisulphate, 265 

phosphates, basic, 288 

polysulphido, 225 

— potassiijm oarbonato, 278 

pyropho8phateS|» 290 

salts, 139 

silver nitrate, 481 



sulphide, 447 

sodium ohlorophosphates, 290 
~ — hexametaphosphato, 293 

phosphate, 290 

stdphate, 256 

tnmetaphoaphate, 292 

sulphate, 234 
basic, 261 
dihydrated, 237 

enueahydrated, 2S7 

heptahydrated, 237 
— « hexahydrated, 237 

monohydrated, 235 

pentahydrated, 235 

246 


A 


- properties, chemical, 

physical, 238 

• Ha»804— HjjO, 257 
' Na»S04~Hj|S04~H 


Cupric sulphate, solubility, 237 

trihydrated, 235 

sulphide, 220 

alcosol, 225 

colloidal, 225 

ethorsol, 225 

hydrosol, 225 

preparation, 220 

properties, chemical, 223 

physical, 222 

tetrametaphosphate, 293 

tetrammino -chloride, 190 

tetrammino -hexaiodido, 209 

totrammino-hydroxides, 151 

tetrammino- iodide, 209 

tetrammino -nitrate, 284 

tetrammino-orthophosphato, 290 

tetrammino-oxyfluoride, 156 

tetrammino-pyrophosphate* 291 

■ tetrammino-sulphate, 251 

hydrated, 253 

ictrammino-totraiodido, 209 

tetraoxysiilphato, 262 

totrasulphido, 225 

trihydropentachlorido, 183 

trihydroxy -nitrate, 284 

trimotaphosphate, 293 

trioxydicarbonate, 268 

trioxy sulphate, 262 

triphosphate, 292 

trisulphido, 226 

CuprifiuoridQS, 156 
Cuprite, 7, 117 
Cuprites, 145 
Cuprobismuthito, 7 
Cuprobromides, 195 
CuproeaJcito, 274 
Cuproiodargyrito, 426 
Cuproschoelito, 623 
Cuprosic oxide, 126 

totrammino-chlorido, 165 

Cuprosocupric cblorido, 157 

oxide, 116 

Cuprotungsite, 8 
Cuprous ammino-bromido, 194 
amxnino-carbonate, 267 
ammino -chloride, 164 
mnmmo -nitrate, 281 
ammonium orthophosphate, 287 
bromide, 192 
— propeartiee^, 192 
Oarbonato, 267 
chloride, 157 

carbonyl, 162 

~~ non-aqueous 8otn«, 176 
' phosphine, 162 
preparation, 157 
~~ properties ohemicsd, 160 
~~ physdoal, 159 
diaanmino-iodide, 205 
dlhydrodiohloride, 162 
duoride, 154 
he mia m m i uo ^iodide, 205 
hexammmo*chk>ride, 164 
hydrobromide, 1^ 
hydrocarboaate, 267 
hydroeuljihate, 232 
hydroxidfo, 127 
hHiroaybrcmide, 194 
164 
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Bry copper, 26 
Byscrasite, 300 


Cuprous hydroxy iodide, 201 

iodide, 201 

properties, 201 

motaphosphate, 287 

nitrate, 281 

orthophosphate, 287 

oxide, 116, 117 

" chemical properties, 124 

colloidal, 127 

hydrated, 127 

physical properties, 122 

preparation, 117 

oxy bromide, 194 

oxychloride, 164 

oxy dichloride, 164 

oxydisxilphide, 226 

oxy iodide, 201 

oxysulphate, 232 

potassium iodide, 210 

salt, 127 

sesquiammino-bromide, 194 

sesquiammino-chloride, 164 

sesquiammino-iodide, 206 

sxilphate, 231 

— — sulphide, 210 

aleohosol, 225 

and ferrous sulphide, 24 

preparation, 210 

properties, chemic^, 216 

physical, 214 

tetrammino-sulphate, 232 

hydrated, 233 

thioaurites, 614 

triammino -bromide, 194 

triammino-chloride, 1G4 

triammino-iodide, 206 

Cuprum gummatosum, 167 

Bulphure mineralisatum, 210 

— — vitroum, 210 

Cyanide process, gold, 306, 499, 604 

— — — — silver, 306 

Cyanochroite, 267 

Cyanositc, 7 

Cypdan vitriol, 234 


D 

Daguerrotypo process, 416 
Daijilito, 623, 896 
Barumite, 7 
Dead-burnt plaster, 776 
Deflocculation colloids, 636 
Depolarissar, 416 
Desiivoriaation of lead, 311 

— electrotype proce^, 312 . 

Parkes’ process, 312 

— Pattinson's process, 31 1 

Bo«an*s process, S12 
DeviOto, 263 . . 

Dicalcium phosphate, 880 
DIgenIte, 210 
Dihydrite, 289 
Dioptase, 8 
Dog'S tooth spar, 8X4 
Dolerophanite, 266 
Dolomite, 622 
Dolomitic caloite, 814 
Dmh^kite^ 7 
802 


E 

Earth, 619 
Eau de chaux, 676 
Edelpatina, 78 
Edingtonite, 626 
Ehlite, 289 

Electrical conductivity, 52 
Electrocapillary actions, 222 
Electrotyping, 13 

Electrolysis, refining copper by, 27 

multiple system, 27 

parallel system, 27 

series system, 27 

Electrolytic process, desilverization. lead 
313 

Electrostatic separation ores, 22 
Electrothermic smelting, 23 
Electrum, 493 
Embolite, 300, 418 
Emmonite, 834, 846 
Emplectite, 7 
Enargite, 7 
Epigenite, 7 
Eriochalcite, 168 
Estrichgyps, 774 
Ettringite, 623 
Eucairite, 300 
Eupyrochroite, 896 
Extinction coej0ficient, 47, 176 


Fahlerz, 7 
FairfieMte, 623 
Famatinite, 7 
Faraday’s gold, 554 
Fehling’s soln., 120 
Felspar blue, 274 
Ferrocalcite, 814 

Ferrous sulphide and cuprous sulphide, 24 
Ferruginous limestone, 816 
I FiUowite, 623 
I Fire blende, 300 

' marble, 816 

Flocculation colloids, 636 
Flooring plaster, 774 
Flores oupri, 70, 117 
Flos ferri, 816 
Flotation of ores, 22 
Flouring of mercury, 498 
Flowers of copper; 70, 117 
Flume, 498 - 

Fluorite, 688 - 

stinking, 692 
Fluoroapatxte, 896 

bariui^ 901 

strontimn, 901 

Fluorocuprates, 166 
Fluoro-heavy spar, 802 
Fluorspar, 623, 688 

coloration, 692 

— — stinking, 692 
Foetid limestone, 816 
Foliated tellurium, 494 
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Fondon process extraction, silver, 303 

Footeite, 178 

Fourth state matter, 936 

Francolite, 896 

Franklandite, 623 

Freezing mixtu res, 701 , 710 

Freiberg vitriolization, process, silver, 305 

Fulminating gold, 682 

Furnace, reverberatory, 26 

Fusion, oxidizing, 26 

— — reducing, 26 


G 


Gadolinum chloroaurato, 595 
Ganguo, 6 
Gayiussacite, 622 
Gearksutite, 623 
Gerhardtite, 285 
Glacies marise, 761 
Glance ore, 300 
Glaserz, 300, 43$ 

Glass ore, 300 

ruby, 664 

Glaubeiite, 623, 806 
Glauconitic limestone, 8 1 5 
Gold, 491 

allotropic, 568 

alluvial, 401 

amalgam, 494 

and silver parting, 608 

separation, 508 

atomic number, 636 

weight, 533 

black, 631 

bromides, 605 

calx, 579 

chlorides, 686 

coinage, 632 

colloidal, 564 

copper alloys, 673 

dibromSdo, 605 

dioxide, 677, 579 

— - distribution, 491 

distdphide, 612 

extraction, 495 

— — amalgamation process, 495 
‘ chlorination, 499 

cyanide process, 499, 604 

Faraday’s, 554 

— duoride* 585 
™ fulminafcting, 582 
— hall-marked, 533 

highly purified, 609 

history, 296 

hydride, 626 ' 

— - h3rdrosols, 667 

mining, 495 

monohromide, 600 
moaodhloxide. 687 

mohoiodide, 608 

monosulpbide, 610 

— -.monoxide, 677, 67S 

native, 493 

nltrat^ 615 

numbers, 647 
-ooenmnee, 491 

^ 6St , . 



Gold, oxides, 677 

parting, cementation process, 508 

pentoxido, 577, 679 

placer, 491 

plating, 359 

precipitation from cyanide soln., 502 

properties, chemical, 625 

physical, 609 

purification, 507 

purple oxide, 578 

red carat, 632 

reef, 491 

refining, 507 

chlorination, 507 

eupollation, 607 

electrolysis, 607 

oxidation, 507 

sulphurization, 607 

silver alloys, 576 

— _ _ - — copper alloys, 57 0 

relat ions, 617 

sodium alloy, 571 

soviet, 493 

standard, 532 

— — sterling, 532 

suboxido, 578 

sulphates, 016 

sulphides, 010 

totramminoxido, 583 

tetroxido, 577, 579 

tribromidc, 600 

trichloride, 580, 689 

triiodido, 009 

- — - trioxido, 577, 579 

irisulphidc, 013 

uses, 532 

workrs production, 493 

Colic, 290 
Goyazito, 023 
Graphic tcdlurium, 494 
Green john, 088 
— ™ spar, 270 
Gulth, 290 
Gypsum, 023, 760 
arto factum, 762 
— dehydration, 707 
— — rehydration of dehydrated, 767 
~ spathosum* 620 
uses, 802 


H 


Haidingorite, 823 
Holi-marked gold, 633 
Hard finish plasters, 770 
lead, 311 

Hardy ‘s rule, precipitation colloids, 643 
Harmotomo, 626 
Bmvy spar, 762 

Hepar sulphuris calcarem, 740, 757 
Herderite, 623 

Herrengrundito, 265, 266, 812 
HerschS’s crystals, 757 
Hsssite, 300, 494 
Hexolouprio chloride, 17S 
Hilgenstookite, 903 
Hiranya, 296 
Hislopitei BI4 

305 
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Homberg’e phosphorus, 697, 740 
Horn silver, 300, 390 
Horsfordite, 7 
Hyalophane, 626 
Hydrated lime, 673 
Hydraulic mining, 496 
Hydrazine, cupric nitrate, 286 

sulphate, 256 

Hydroapatite, 896 
Hydrobariosulphurio acid, 785 
Hydroboracite, 623 
Hydrobromoauric acid, 606 
Hydrocalcite, 822 
Hydrochloroargentic acid, 397 
Hydrochloroauric acid, 593 
Hydrocupricarbonic acid, 273 
Hydrocuprite, 127 
Hydrocyanite, 234 
Hydroiodoauric acid, 610 
Hydrometallufgical processes extraction 
copper, 29 

chemical, 29 

electrolytic, 29 

Hydronitratoauric acid, 616 
Hydrophylite, 697 
Hydrosulphatobaric acid, 786 
Hydroaulphocuprio acid, 226 
Hydrotetraaulphocupric acid, 229 
Hydroxj^apatite, 903 
Hydroxy lamine cupric sulphates, 256 


I 


Iceland spar, 814 
Idrooiano, 234 
Im^e^ latent, 412 
Incidence, angle of, 47 
Index of absorption, 47 
— - — — refraction, 47 
Indigo copper, 220 
Induced radioactivity, 1005 
lodargyrite, 426 
lodite, 426 
lodoargyrite, 300 
lodobromite, 426 
Xodocuprites, 205 
lodyrite, 426 

In>n copper-sulphur, ternary system, 24 
laodase, 623, 902 




^Talpaite, BOQ, 447 

Jiggingf of ores, 22 

ioMmxm temperam6c.t on, 526 
296 


Kateoorlite, 494 
Eolniiloh, 676 
$22 

JSIidkwaifier, 676 

623, SOS 


Karstenite, 761 
Kataphoresis, 541 
Keene’s cement, 776 
Kerargyrite, 300, 390 
Kiss’ wet process, silver, 306 
Klaprothite, 274 
Klaprotholite, 7 
Konichalcite, 623 
Krennerite, 494 
KrOhnkite, 256, 257 
Krugite, 623 
Ktypeite, 815 
Kuld, 296 
Kupferglanz, 210 
Kupferglaa, 210» 220 
Kupferglaserz, 210 
Kupferlasur, 274 
Kupferschwiirze, 131 


L 


Labradorite, 901 
Lac argenti, 391 
Lait de chaux, 676 
Lambert’s law, 175 
Langite, 7, 263 

Lanthanum bromoaurate, 607 

chloroaurate, 595 

Lapis infemalis, 459 

lazuli, pseudo-, 274 

Solaris, 619, 740 

specularis, 761 

tiburtinus, 814 

Lasurite, 274 
Latent image, 412 
Lazulite, 274 
Lazurapatite, 896 
Lead barium iodide, 738 

calcium iodide, 738 

desilverization, 311 

electrolytic process, 313 

Parkes’ process, 312 

Pattinson’s process, 311 

Rozan’s process, 312 

hard, 311 

malachite, 274 

soft, 311 

strontium iodide, 738 

Lxbethenite, 8, 289 

black, 961 

Lime, 672 

burning, 653 

burnt, 663 

— caustic, 663 
cream of, 676 

— high calcium, 663 

hydrated, 673 

663 

— malachite, 274 
— — milk of, 676 
— ^ — slaked, 673 
— -slaking, 673 

water, 676 

limestone, 622, 814 

corallme, 816 

Fontainebleau, 814 

— - Utho^aphic, 816 
oolitic, 815 

— shell, 816 
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Limestones, argillaceous, 815 

bituminous, 816 

ferruginous, 815 

foetid, 816 

— glauconitic, 814 

phosphatic, 816 

sandy, 815 

Liroconite, 8 

Lithium argentoiodides, 438 

calcium carbonate, 844 

phosphate, 878 

chJoroaurate, 693 

silver nitrate, 479 

sulphate, 464 

strontium pentabromido, 731 

sulphate cuprate, 266 

trichlorocuprate, 183 

Litho^aphic limestone, 816 

Live lime, 653 

Luna cornea, 391 

Ltmar caustic, 469, 461, 474 

Lunnites, 289 

Luzonite, 7 


M 


Mack’s cement, 776 
Magisterium ceraunocliiyson, 682 
Magistral, 234, 304 
Magnesium aurate, 684 

chloroaurate, 696 

Magnetic separation of ores, 22 
Malachite, 270 

lead, 274 

— lime, 274 

preparation, 270 

properties, 272 

Malaeonite, 7 
Maldonite, 494, 631 
Manganese bromoaurate, 607 

t ohloroaurato, 696 

Mangano-oalcite, 622, 814 
Marble, 622, 814, 816 

Canara, 816 

fire, 816 

onyac, 816 

patmo-di-morti, 816 

- panan, 816 


- puddin^^tone, 816 
verd antique, 816 


Maiienglas, 761 
Marmor metailicum, 620 
Marshite, 201 
Martinite, 623, 880 
Martinis cement, 776 
Matte, 24 

copper, 23 

r:: ; — to blister copijer, 26 

MaaapOite, 628 
Megabromite, 418 
Mdraeonise, 181 
Mdacottite, 7, 181 
Hdanteria, 8 

Menstruum sine strepitu, 626 
Merofury, fiotodbg of, 498 

siokening ol, 498 

Meretriac metallorum, 69 
Metabmsbite, 880, 882 
Metallorum v^x, 600 


Metallum rex, 297 
Metal, base, 368, 625 

noble, 626 

wiiito, 25 

Metals, solubility in potas. cyanide, 500 

M^taux malados, 76 

Microbromile, 418 

Microlith, 623 

Miersite, 426 

Milk of lime, 676 

Mineral green, 270 

Mining gold, hydraulic, 496 

placer, 406 

reef, 407 

vein, 497 

Misy, 3 

Mobius* process gohi refining, 508 

Moobius’ electrolytic process silver, 308 

Mohawkite, 7 

Monotifce, 880, 8B1 

Monocaicium phosphate, 886 

Moroxitc, 896 

Mud, 27 

Mullerine, 404 

Muriacite, 761 

Mysorine, 267, 260 




Na^ogito, 494 
Nail-ho4id spar, 814 
Nantokite, 167 
Nantoquito, 167 
Natrocufeito, 622 
Katrocbaleite, 257 
Naumtmnif^*, 300 
Negative, 4!2 

Neotype, 626, 8M, 834, 816 
Nickel chloroaurate, 505 
Niello work, 447 
Nitroealcit4.% 623, 849 
Nobal metal, 525 
Kobilito, 494 
Nooorite, 623 


ObriKii, 625 
Obmssa, SOI, 626 
Obryz% 626 
Ochm, vanadium, 127 
data pina, S04 
Olivenitc, S 
Onyx marble^ 816 
Oolitic llmeatone^ 815 
Or, 206 
Ore, 5 

fidil, 7 

Iior^eeh, 7 

— livery copiKtr, 117 
— - i^eacockt 7 

ruby, 7 

-tile, 117 

Oree, conimitfatioii of, 22 

^eed«oetatio ^ 

— — fiotetlon, 22 
— jiggfeajtt 
magiaiiie wqpwitt^ 
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Omithite, 623, 866 

Osteolite, 623, 896 

Ost’s solution, 273 

Oxidation process, gold refining, 607 

Oxide of copper, black, 7 

red, 7 

Oxidizing fusion, 26 
Oxyapatite, 904 


F 


Paohnolito, 623 
Pan washing, 496 
Pandermito, 623 
Panning, 496 

Panno-di-morti marble, 815 
Pantogon, 911 
Paratacamite, 179 
Parian cement, 776 
— — marble, 816 

Parke’s process, desilverization lead, 312 
Passivity of copper, 96 
Patera’s process, silver, 306 
Patina, 70, 76 

noblo, 78 

red, 70 

Patio, 304 

— process, extraction silver, 303 

Pattinson’s process, desilverization lead, 
311 


Pearls, 814 

Pentachloro-cupric acid, 183 
Peptization colloids, 638 
PeraurSc acid, 677, 679 
Perowskito, 623 
Petrifying springs^ 814 
Petzite, 300, 494 
Phanaacolite, 623 
Phosphate, bono, 904 
soil, 906 

Phosphaiic limestone, 816 
Phosphine cuprous chloride, 162 
Phosphochalcite, 8, 289 
Phosphor copper, 97 
Phosphoro de Homberg, 697 
Pho^horescopes, 746 
Phosphorite, 623, 896 
Phosphorus, Baldwin’s, 740 
— ^ Canton’s, 740 
Photographic plate, 411 
Photography, 411 
photolnnunesocnoe, 746 
Phyllinglanz, 494 
Picropharmacohte, 623 
844 

Placer deposit^ 496 
gold; 491 
mining, 496 
Plaaoh^ate, 8 
Plaster, dead burnt, 776 
flooring, 774 

of pS, 763, 767 

setting of, 770 
Plasters, cement, 776 
-hak finish, 776 
Id, 369 
, 369 

mm 


Plumbocalcite, 622, 814 
Plumbomalaetoe, 274 
Plutonium, 620 
Podolite, 896 
Polybasite, 300 
Polyhalite, 623 
Polysphiirite, 623 
Positive, 412 

Potassium ammonium calcium disulphate, 
812 


disulphatocuprate, 269 

argento iodide, 432 

aurate, 684 

aurocKloride, 689 

barium calcium carbonate, 846 

carbonate, 845 

dimetaphosphate, 894 

pentabromide, 732 

phosphate, 877 

decahydrated, 877 

sulphato-chloride, 81 3 

sulphato-nitrate, 813 

tetrachloride, 719 

trimetaphosphate, 894 

bromoaurate, 607 

bromoenprate, 200 

calcium carbonate, 846 

dimetaphosphate, 894 

disulphate, 807 

hexasulphate, 808 

pentacarbonate, 846 

phosphate, 877 

pyrophosphate, 892 

tribromide, 732 

trichloride, 719 

trisulphate, 806 

chloride, BaClg— Cuaa— H^O, 716, 720 

BaCla— NaCl, 720 

CaCla— XaCl, 720 

NaOl— SrCla, 720 

ohloroaurates, 593 

chloroaurites, 688 


— copper alloy, 671 

— calcium tetrasulphate, 811 

— cupric carbonate, 278 

— phosphate, 290 

— tetxametaphosphate, 293 

cuprous iodide, 210 

cyanide, solubility metals in, 600 

deoasulphotciouprate, 229 

diargentoiodide, 432 

diemoroouprite, 163 

dioxyenneasulphodicuprate, 229 
disulphate aurate, 616 

— disulphato-cuprate, 267 

— dithioaurite, 613 

hydbcoxytetjfasulphato-euprate, 269 

iodoaurate, 610 

- mtratoaurate, 616 

pentasulphocuprite, 227 

^ver bromide, 424 

carbonate, 458 

nitrate, 480 

^ sulphate, 454 

sulphide, 447 

sodium, barium calcium carbonate, 

846 

-- oaloivim carbonate, 846 

——— strontium dimetaphosphate, B94 
■ ^ disulphate, 806 
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Potassium strontium hexametaphosphate, 
895 

pentabromide, 732 

pentachloride, 719 

phosphate, 877 

pyrophosphate, 892 

tetrabromide, 732 

tetrachloride, 719 

trisulphate, 806 

sulphocuprite, 227 

tellurocuprate, 160 

tetrachloroouprate, 188 

tetraphosphatoCLiprato, 290 

tetrasulphocuprate, 228 

triammino-chloroaurate, 694 

tribromocuprite, 195 

trichloroouprate, 187 

trichlorocuprite, 1G3 

triOuorocuprato, ) 5() 

Praseodymium chloroaurato, 695 
Precipitation, 646 

colloids, 642 

Hardy’s rule, 643 

Schulze’s rule, 543 

Print, 412 
Propezite, 494 
Prosopite, 623 
Protective colloids, 639 
Proustite, 300 
Pseudoapatite, 896 
Pseudolibethenite, 289 
Pseudomaiaohito, 289 
Psiloxnelane, 625 
Pulp, 22, 303, 498 
Pul^tor tables, 498 
Pulvis chrysoceraunius, 582 
Purification gold, 509 
Purple of Cas8i\is, 664 
Pyrargyrite, 300 
Pyrites, copper, 7 
P^nritio smiting, 23 
I^roclaaite, 866 
I^rophosphorite, 892 
I^^rosmaigyd, 693 
P^ostilpnite, 300 


Q 

Quicklime, 658 


H 

Eayons continuateurs, 415 

excitateurs, 415 

Reduci^ fusion, 26 
Reduction, copper compounds, 10 
Redruthite, 210 
Reef gold, 491 

Refimng copper by electrolysis, 27 

Refl^tmg power, 47 

Refractive mde^E^ 47 

Regula veneris, 99 

Ee^us, 23 

Rerina cupri, 157 

Reverberatory furnace, 25 

— ^ iBtoelting, 23 

Rhodite, 494 

lUchardite, 7 

Boasts chloridizing, 31, 306 


Boast, sulphatizing, 30, 306 
Boaster, smelting, 26 
Boasting, blister, 25 
Kochelle salt, 120 
Rogna, 76 
Romeite, 623 
Boselite, 623 

Rozan’s process, desilverization lead, 312 
Ruberite, 117 

Rubidium, argentoiodides, 433 

bromoaurate, 607 

calcium disulphato, 810 

trisulphate, 810, 811 

chloroaurates, 694 

decasulphotricuprate, 229 

disulphato-cuprato, 257 

nitrato aui*ato, 616 

silver bromide, 424 

chioroauraio, 594 

nitrate, 481 

-syngenite, 810 

* tetrasulphocup rates 228 

trifluorocupratea, 166 

Ruby glass, 664 

oro, 7 

silver, 300 

Russell’s wet process, silver, 306 


a 


Saffran d’or, 582 
Sal ammoniac um fixum, 607 
Saltpetre baryta, 626 
wall, 849 


Samarium bromoaurate, 608 
— chloroaurato, 605 
Sandy limostono, 815 
Sarpu, 295 
Satin spar, 761, 814 
Scandium chloroaurato, 695 
ScheoUte, 623 

Schulze’s nde, precipitation colloid^ 545 
Sohutzkolloide, 547 
Schweizer’s liquid, 162 

reagent, 152 

Scott’s selenitic cement, 776, SOO 
Seignette’s salt, 120 
Selenite, 623, 761, 762 
Selenitic cement, 776 


Sell -reduction, 23 
Shattuckite, 8 
Shell limestone, 815 
Sickening of mercury, 408 
Bllber, 295 
Bilberglanz, 438 
Sil^glas, 438 
Silfr, 295 
Sillvor, 205 
Silubr, 295 

Silver, idlotropio, 568, 569 

- ammino-Tbromide, 428 

- ammino-fiuoride, 390 

- ammino-iodide, 484 
ammino-nitrates, 477 
aatimonlal, 300 
atomic number, 866 

weight, 863 
barium dUcridaw 7% 
bta^ 859 
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Silver blende, antimoniaJ, 300 

arsenical, 300 

Britannia, 358 

bromide, 418 

colloidal, 418 

~ potassium, 424 

properties, chemical, 421, 423 

physical, 419 

rubidium, 424 

bromonitrate, 468 

bullion, 368 

calcium chloride, 720 

carbonate, 466 

colloidal, 467 

potassium, 468 

sodium, 458 

chloride, 390, 408 

ccDsium, 404 

colloidal, 303 

preparation, 391 

properties, chemical, 396, 401 

physical, 393 

— sodium, 404 

chloroauratc, 505 

chloronitrato, 468 

colloidal, 309, 654, 560 

copper alloys, 572 

— gold relations, 617 

cyimodinitrato, 469 

— — dccamotaphosphate, 489 

dccaphosphate, 490 

diammino-chlorido, 400 

-- — diammino-hydroxide, 382 
— diammino-iodido, 436 
diammino-nitrato, 478 

dlamminoxide, 382 

dihydrophosphate, 487 

dihydropyrophosphate, 488 

— dimotaphosphate, 488 
--- — dinitrate, 386, 484 
— - dioxide, 383 

diphosphate, 490 

— distillation, 329 

— distribution, 298 

— disulphatoaurate. 616 

— disulphide, 448 
ditiuoaiirite, 614 

— — Bor6, 368 

— - electrochemical eq,, 367 

— eltjctroplating, 369 
— extraction, 301 

anaidgamates. Boas process, 304 

— 00^0 process, 303 
— ^ Batio process, 303 

amalgamation, 303 

— — Fondon process, 303 

* cupellation, 302 

* — ^ eleotrolytio process, 308 

Moebfus*, 308 

— — -- — lead ameltihg, 801 

matte smeltKg, 801 

— — wet processes, 306 

Augustin^fi process, S06 

^adde process, 306 

^ Fr^bexg vitrioliasation 
ppoceaiE^ 306 

— ~ Hofmanapi’s tdtridisca- 

. tioh process, 305 

» Kiss’ process, 306 
Bei 4 cea% process, 305 


Siver extraction, wet processes, Bussell’s 

process, 306 

Zienrogel’s process, 305 

fluoiodide, 430 

fluoride, 387 

' dihydrated, 387 

hydrated, 387 

- preparation, 387 

properties, 387 

tetrahydrated, 387 

frosted, 359 

fulminating, 381 

glance, 300, 438 

gold alloys, 675 

ZT'. alloys, 676 

halides, action liaht, 408 

hemiammino-iodide, 434 

hemitrioxide, 368, 385 

hexametaphosphate, 489 

sodium, 489 

history, 295 

horn, 300, 390 

hydride, 472 

hydrocarbonate, 456 

hydrofluoride, 307 

hydroiodide, 432 

hydrophosphate, 487 

hydrosols, 661 

hydrosulphate, 452 

hydroxide, 380 

imide, 381 

— ^ iodide, 426 
allotropes, 427 

— caesium, 433 

lithium, 433 

— potassium, 432 

preparation, 426 

properties, chemical, 435 

physical, 427 

rubidium, 433 

sodium, 433 

iododinitrate, 433, 468 

iodonitrate, 433, 468 

iodosesquinitrate, 433 

iodotetranitrate, 469 

metallic precipitation, 318 

monammino-hydroxide, 380 

monammino-nitrate, 477 

— « monoxide, 368^ 371 

native, 299 

nitrate, 459 

— ammonium, 479 

— caesium, 481 

— L complex, 477 

— -—^cupric, ^1 
— double, 477 

lithiuxQ, 479 
potasaimn, 480 

^ properties, ohomioal, 466, 466 

_ — physical, 460 

rubidium, 481 

— nitratoantimomde, 472 
nitratoarserdeJe, 471 

— - nitratophosphide, 470 

— nitride, 381 
occurrence, 298 

— ore, black, 300 
— - — brittle, 300 

r dark red, 300 
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Silver ore, light red, 300 

orthophosphate, 485 

colloidal, 486 

oxide, 371 

colloidal, 372 

properties, chemical, 376 

physical, 373 

oxy bromide, 423 

-T oxyfluoride, 387 

perbromide, 423 

peroxide, 368, 383 

peroxyfluoride, 387 

peroxynitrato, 482, 484 

peroxysxilphate, 482, 484 

phosphates, 486 

plating, 369 

properties, chemical, 342 

physical, 321 

purification, 314 

Kichards and Wells’ process, 308 

Stas’ process, 308 

pyrometaphosphate, 490 

pyrophosphate, 487 

1 — sodium, 488 

quadrantoxide, 368 

refined, 368 

refining, 308 

ruby, 300 

saltpetre, 469 

separation from compounds, 314 

sesquiammino-bromide, 422 

sesquiammino -chloride, 400 

aesquiammino-iodido, 435 

sesquioxido, 368, 386 

sodinm alloy, 671 

— spitting, 342 

standard, 368 

sterling, 368 

— — strontium chloride, 720 

subbromide, 423 

subchlorido, 391, 409 

subfluoride, 386 

subiodide, 436 

— subnitrate, 467 

suboxide, 36$ 

subsulphide* 440 

sulfochlorure, 401 

— sulphate, 460 

lithium, 464 

potassium, 464 

sulphide, 438 

copper, 447 

potassium, 447 

— ^ properties, chemical, 442 

physical, 441 

sodium, 447 

— telluroargontate, 160 
tetrammmo-carbonate, 46$ 

— tet»ammino*orthopho 8 phat 0 , 481 
tetraphosphate, 489 

— -- tetritoxide, S68 
thioaurite, 612, 6X4 
thiocyanatodhutrate, 469 
triarnmino^bromH 4S% 
triahmaino-dbloifide, 400 
triaamiino-tdtrate, 479 
tri-iodid|^S6 ^ 


Silver valency, 363 

world’s production, 209 

Silvering of mirrors, 359 
Sinter, calcareous, 814 
Slaked lime, 673 
Slate spar, 814 
Slime, 27 
Sluice, 496 
Smalt blue, 274 

native, 274 

Smelting copper ores, 23 

blast-furnace, 23 

electrothermic, 23 

pyritic, 23 

roverbcratorj’-, 23 

roaster, 25 * 

Soda a-cupricarbonate, 277 

argenio-iodics, 433 

aurate, 684 

auroauric chloride, 589 

aurochloride, 689 

barium calcium carbonate, 846 

carbonate, 846 

chloride, 720 

fluoride. 605 

hoptavsulphato, 305 

phosphate, 878 

decahydrated, 878 

pyrophosphate, 892 

— trimotaphosphato, 894 

^-cupricarbonate, 277 

— Bordeaux, 267 

bromoaurate, 607 

calcium carbonate, 844 

720 

BaCl»— SrOia, 720 

CuCls--BaCla-«HaO, 718, 720 

— ■ — — dihydroxy tetrasulphate, 800 

— — dimetaphosphaie, 894 

— disulphate, 806 

hexamotaphosphate, 895 

KCl— CaCI j, 720 

_ pontabromide, 732 
pentasulphato, 804 
phosphate, 878 

— pyrophosphate, 892 

SrCU— KCI, 720 

— tetraaulphato, 806 

— — - trimotaphosphato, 894 

— trisulpnate, 805 

— chloroauratee, 693 

— chforoauritos, 689 
ohlorocuproouprate, 184 
copper mioy, 571 

— cupric cblorophosphates, 290 

dioarbonate, 276 
hexametaphosphate, 293 
— ^ phosphate, 290 

ei^phate, 256 
tetrametaphoBphatse, 293 
trinm1»phoephate, 292 
-*—• cuprite, 146 
diauride, 572 

— disulphato-ouprate, 266 
di^io2W^te,^612 

hexamet»pho«phate silver, 489 

hydroxy*ffulphat<Hm|i^ 257 
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Soda lime, 685 

phosphatocuprate, 290 

potassium barium, calcium carbonate, 

846 

calcium carbonate, 845 

pyrophosphate silver, 488 

silver alloy, 671 

carbonate, 468 

chloride, 404 

sulphide, 447 

strontium calcium carbonate, 846 

carbonate, 846 

dimetaphosphate, 894 

phosphate, 878 

octodecahydrated, 878 

pyrophosphate, 892 

tetrasulphate, 805 

trimetaphosphate, 894 

suli>hate — CuSO* — HgO, 257 

CuSO^—HaSO*— HgO, 257 

suiphocuprite, 227 

thioaurite, 611 

trichlorocuprite, 163 

tricuprio dipyrophosphate, 291 

trisulphocuprite, 227 

trithioaxmte, 612 

SOlv, 295 
Soft lead, 311 

ore, 300 

Soil phosphate, 905 
Soluble anhydrite, 769 
Sombr4rite, 896 
Soi^, 3 

Soviet gold, 493 
Spar blue, 274 
Spartaite, 814 
Speise, 25 

Spitting of silver, 342 
Spodiosite, 897 
Staffelite, 623, 896 
Stalactites, 814 
Stalagmites, 814 
Stamper mills, 497 
Stanaard gold, 532 

silver, 358 

Steadite, 903 
Stolznorite, 265 
Btophanite, 300 
Sterling gold, 532 
suver, 358 
Stinkstone, 815 
BtoStertite, 880 
Btromeyerite, 447 
Btrontia, 652 

water, 676 

Btrontiooalcite, 814, 846 
BtronMum ammonium dimetaphosphate, 
894 

imalytioiil reaction^ 621 
m i m M i m m a'i)omio wt#, 646 

barium oaloium hexacbloride, 720 
sulphate, 763 
— bromide, 725 

properties, ehemical, 727 

..^iL^phyflioal, 726 

r bromophosphate, 897 

o»sium enneaohloride, 719 

calolum carbonate, 846 
--—sodium carbonate, 846 
earbonate occurrence, 814 


Strontium carbonate preparation, 814 

properties, chemical, 839 

physical, 833 

solubility, 824 

chloride, 697 

and fluoride, 718 

BaClg— l^aCl, 720 

CaCla— BaC4, 720 

dihydrated, 705 

hexahydrated, 705 

hydrated, 702 

KCl—NaCl, 720 

• preparation, 697 

properties, chemical, 714 

physical, 700, 706 

chloroaurate, 595 

chloropatite, 902 

chlorophosphate, 902 

dihydrophosphate, 886 

monohydrated, 887 

dihydropyrophosphate, 892 

— hydroxyhydrate, 671 

dihydroxytetrasulphide, 758 

dimetaphosphate, 893 

dihydrated, 893 

dioxide, 666, 668 

diperoxyhydrate, 668 

octohydrated, 667 

disulphoniodide, 737 

fluoride, 688 

and chloride, 718 

preparation, 688 

properties, chemical, 693 

physical, 689 

fluoroapatite, 901 

fiuorobromide, 731 

fluorochloride, 718 

fiuoroiodide, 739 

— fluorophosphate, 901 

— hemiammino-bromide, 730 

hexametaphosphate, 895 

hexammino-iodide, 737 

history, 619 

hydride, 629-649 

hydrophosphate, colloidal, 882 

hydrosulphate, 783 

hydrosulphide, 750 

hydrophosphate, 880 

hydroxide, 673 

monohydrated, 676 

octohydrated, 675 

— — propejH/iee, chemical, 635 

— „ physical, 681 

— solubility, 677 

hydroxyphosphate, 902 

hydroxyhydrosulphide, 755 

iodide, 734 

hexahydrated, 735 

iodochloride, 738 

— — iodophosphate, 897 

isotopes^ 648 

— — lead iodide, 738 

— lithium pentabromide, 731 
— ^ metaphosphate, 893 

monometa^hosphate, 893 

monosulphide, 741 

— — monoxide, 653 
^ nitrate, 849 

n . properties, chemical, 860 

— physical, 856 
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Strontium nitrate, solubility, 860 

tetrahyd rated, 849 

occurrence, 622 

— ** ' octammino-chloride, 716 

orthophosphate, 806 

properties, chemical, 868 

physical, 867 

oxide properties, chemical, 663 

physical, 660 


higher, 666 

- oxides, 662 
oxybromido, 730 

~ oxychloride, 716, 717 

- oxyiodide, 738 

- pentasulphido, 766 
-- phosphates, 864 

- polybromido, 730 

- polyiodide, 738 

- polysulx)hide, 762 

- potassium dimetapliosphate, 894 
disulphate, 806 

hexametaphosphate, 895 

pentabromide, 732 

pentachiorido, 719 

phosphate, 877 

X^yrophosphatP, 802 

tetraforomide, 732 

trisulphato, 806 

- preparation, 626 
properties, chemical, 637 

physical, 631 

- pyrophosj^hate, 891 

dihydrated, 891 

monohyd rated, 891 

- relations Ba, Ca, 907 
' silver chloride, 720 

- sodium carbonate, 846 

dimetaphosphato, 894 

octodeeahydrated, 878 

- — — phosphate, 878 

pyrophosphate, 892 

tetrakulphate, 806 

trimotaphosphate, 694 

- sulphate, 760, 764 

colloidal, 764 

preparation, 763 

- properties, chemical, 798 

physical, 792 

solubility, 777 

sulphide photoluminescence, 746 
— — ' properties, chemical, 742, 744 

—nTL — ’■*2, 760 
sulphide, 740. 
tetrametaphosphate, $94 
— ootohydrated, 896 
tetrasulphide dihydrated, 768 
hexahydrated, 763 


- tetraeulphoniodid^ 737 

- uses, 644 
M^d^ps, 763 

7 

jphatising roast, 30, 603 
siiphide ores, roasting, 22 

' smelting,. 22 

SulpJtoouprio aajfaydride, 2Ztt 

ooppOT-feoa, t&eoAiy Bystem, 24 

aewi— Na,SO4-4>oSO«--0a[-0. 261 
proetm, gold mSniiiig, 607 

629 ' 


Sylvanite, 494 
Syngenito, 623, 808 

ammonhmu 812 

eicsiurn, 811 

rubidium, 810 


T 


Tachydritc, 623, 697 
Tagilite, 289 
Talbot proeejsa, 416 
Talcapatite, 896 
Tallingite, 178 
Tamowitzite, 622 
Tavistookito, 623 
Tellurium, foiiahtd, 494 

graphic, 494 

Tellurocupnc acid, 160 

Temperament, influence an judgments, 626 

'J’tunporaturc, transit if m, 113 

Tfuiiiantite, 7 

Tenorife, 7, 1 31 

Terra atknlina. 619 

poriderosK, 620, 654 

Telracalciuin phf»Mphate, 903 
'i'etracuiiric tnoxydihydroxide, 142 
7'haliiuni chloroaurate. 595 
Thermal conductivity, 52 
Thomosit^, 903 
Thomsenoiite, 623 
Thrombolitt^, 288 
Til© ore, 117 
TiroUte, 806 
Ton, gross, 6 

long, 6 

metric, 6 

net, 6 

— — short, 6 
I'oanc, 6 
Tophus, 814 
Torta, 304 

Tough pitch copper, 27 
Towanite, 7 

Transition tamperatum, 113 
Travertine, 814 
Tricalcium phosphate, 866 
IMchlorocupric acid, 183 
Trihydrooaicite, 822 
Tul^e mills, 497 
Tufa, 814 
Turacine, 8 
Tzanab, 296 


TJlexito, 623 
Umangite, 7 
tTngmtum At, 
VmaApitite, 6L^ 
tTraaoohxdte, 626 
XTranospinite, 623 
XXranothallite, 622 
Urvdlgyite, 266, 812 


U 


120 


Vadj, 296 

Vanadium oehrs^ 127 
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HI Cl 

\'r!i«'iinn r.uhliniatc', 107 
V( vd Ji 7 it ii|m‘ i(uu”l'l<% 815 
'X't'niiL'n.-, Id, 270 
bliD\ 221 
ey|!riji!u 224 
ill' Ln!in» 151) 
Viirkihmi 459 

iD'fis, 224 
V0lf'kDrit<\ 001 
VfOb<>rtlui<*, 023, 625 


\Vai^nt^ni<» calcium, 902 
Wall HaH|)i4r«*, H40 
WfOtavilliti*. 023 

Wta. prtK'tvsi'H ('Xinictioru copper, 29 

— — “ chemical, 29 

' — * — — clcctrolvtio, 29 

W hcwcllit4'.% 623 
Wlut^^ metal, 25 
Whitney lie, 7 

W'ledtimann nmi Franz *8 law, 62 
Wittic!ienit«% 7 
Woodwardite* 7 


X 

Xanthoconite, 300 


y 

Yttrium chloroaurate, 596 
Yttrocerite, 623 


Z 

Zengite, 889 
Ziegelerz, 117 

Ziervogei’s process, silver, 306 
Zigu61ine, 117 
Zilyer, 295 
Zinc azurite, 275 

bromoaurate, C07 

chloroaurate, 695 

Zincocalcite, 814 
Zorgite, 7 
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